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PREFACE. 


In  the  management  of  this  Journal,  and  especially  during  the  last  six  months,  if  we  have  laboured  under  any  one  governing  and 
paramount  wish,  or  felt  any  one  inclination  with  that  over-anxiety  which  predisposes  the  most  right-minded  man  to  partiality  or 
prejudice,  it  was  the  wish  and  inclination,  fairly,  to  lielp  our  successful  medical  brethren  to  retain  their  elevation,  and  to  assist  those 
struggHng  for  scientific  notice  in  tlieir  deserving  efforts  after  greater  altitude.  In  the  whole  circle  of  the  Profession  we  wished  no 
medical  brother  ill  whose  conduct  allowed  justice  to  wish  him  well.  We  knew  that  our  Profession  gave,  at  the  best,  not  too  much 
happiness  to  its  members,  and,  where  duty  would  allow,  we  wished  not  to  mark  out  from  among  them  victims,  for  the  misery  ever 
caused  by  distempered  invective  and  poisoned  sarcasm.  We  felt  that  our  Profession  was  not  too  united  or  harmonious  ;  and  we 
would  avoid  the  needless  task  of  kindling  fresh  coals  of  strife.  We  were  convinced  that  society  had  not  too  high  a  notion  of  our 
claims  on  their  regard  and  respect ;  and  we  could  think  it  no  duty  of  ours  to  lend  them,  with  the  Lancet's  certificate,  our  authority 
for  their  injurious  estimation.  With  these  convictions,  a  consideration  of  interest  operated  with  scarcely  less  potency.  The  wanton 
and  unprincipled  personalities  of  the  persons  who  preceded  us  in  the  care  of  this  Journal,  made  it  essential,  as  a  point  of  policy, 
that  we  should  be  overmeek  to  prove  our  fairness,  and  run  into  the  very  verge  of  fastidious  prudery  to  satisfy  the  world  of  our 
claims  to  common  honesty.  Interest  and  duty  thus  conspiring  to  make  us  the  favourable  censor  of  our  brethren — nothing,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  but  a  paramount  sense  of  justice  coidd  ever  prevail  on  us  to  deal  with  any  one  of  them  in  a  harsh,  or  severe,  or 
retributory  spirit.  It  was  with  real  pain,  therefore,  that  we  found  ourselves  in  collision  with  the  Physician  whom  we  have  designated, 
we  think  not  untruly,  the  Ishmael  of  our  Profession.  We  wish  not  to  dwell  on  the  transaction.  Every  one  must  be  convinced  tliat 
Dr.  Hall  treated  us  in  it  with  an  ill  usage  only  second  to  that  with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  treat  himself;  and  we  own,  that 
if  we  can  survey  it  without  reproach,  we  cannot  without  pain.  Though  we  felt  bound  to  expose  the  breach  of  faith  we  suffered 
from,  and  mark  with  an  ineftacable  brand  the  innate,  incurable,  monomaniacal  dishonourableness  in  which  it  originated,  our  justice 
went  no  further  ;  and  the  very  man  who  causelessly  provoked  our  anger,  feels  grateful  for  the  moderation  which  marked  its  display. 
As  we  sought  not  the  affray  then,  we  would  sing  over  it  no  triumph  now  ;  and  it  will  be  no  fault  of  ours  if  its  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  lie  not  for  ever  entombed  in  the  volume  which  we  now  close. 

Casting  this  unpleasant  reminiscence  aside,  we  think  we  may  look  back  with  some  pride  to  the  exertions  we  have  made  during 
the  last  six  months  in  purveying  for  our  readers  amusement  and  instruction.  The  lectures  alone  which  we  have  placed  before  them 
have  fairly  been  worth  more  than  the  whole  expense  our  subscribers  have  had  to  pay  for  the  volume.  Few  things  of  worth  have 
been  presented  in  any  British  or  Foreign  Medical  Periodical,  however  costly,  which  have  not  been  made  known  to  them.  The 
original  articles  we  have  submitted  to  them  have  not  wanted  the  highest  scientific  interest.  The  communications  of  Dr.  Clay,  on  his 
daring  and  successful  operations  for  Diseased  Ovaria,  may  be  cited  as  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made 
through  any  Journal,  of  late  years,  to  Practical  Surgery.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  Profession  has  acknowledged  our  Pencillings 
to  deserve  inscription  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  biographical  literature  ;  they  sparkle  at  once  with  the  highest  moral  and 
mental  qualities ;  and,  with  reference  to  our  own  efforts,  editorially,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  our  emphatic  condemnation  of  abuses 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  earnest  advocacy  of  improvements  on  the  other,  have  never  been  wanting  when  there  was  any  just  cause 
for  either. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  the  more  excused  for  supposing  some  little  desert  on  our  side  in  all  this,  inasmuch  as  it  will  explain, 
flatteringly,  to  the  public  taste — which  we  would  think  well  of — the  prodigious  success  which  has  crowned  our  exertions.  With  the 
expansion  of  our  labours  have  expanded,  in  even  disproportionate  largeness,  the  numbers  of  our  supporters.  We  are  now  incoiitestibly 
at  the  head  of  British  Medical  Periodicals,  in  reference  both  to  influence  and  circulation;  and,  if  history  may  serve  as  the  ground- 
work of  prophecy,  we  are  justified  in  anticipating,  and  for  no  distant  day,  an  extension  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  class  publications. 
The  proportions  of  the  Medical  Times  are  already  those  of  a  giant,  but  of  a  giant  who  has  not  yet  reached  his  full  growth.  'Tis 
Hercules  emerging  from  his  cradle.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  while  other  Medical  Journals  have  been  but  the  dirty 
instruments  of  an  ambitious  or  notoriety-hunting  individual,  or  the  puffing  circulars  of  interested  book  publishers,  the  Medical  Times 
is  felt  to  be  the  emanation  of  the  Profession — directed  by  minds  which  feel  and  represent  their  aggregate  interests — its  one  sole 
absorbing  mission,  their  good.  This  independence  and  representative  faithfulness  is  the  secret  of  our  success — the  essence  of  our 
power,  a  power  which,  as  it  has  never  been  more  needed  by  the  Profession,  will  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  their  interests  with  an 
energy  proportionate  to  the  force  of  that  fulcrum  on  which  all  our  efficacy  rests — their  support. 

With  these  few  prefatory  words,  we  usher  into  the  world  another  volume.  Another  telling  meinento  of  Time's  fugitive  course,  it 
seems  as  though  formed  in  a  handf'ul  of  days,  a  period  short  in  retrospection,  as  the  passage  through  the  brain  of  the  thought  it  raises — 
brief  period,' so  few  of  which  measure  the  sum  of  man's  activity!  How  forcibly  does  the  thought  justify  Hippocrates'  contrast  for 
us  of  the  duration  of  art  with  the  brevity  of  life  !  The  lightest  minded  might  be  pardoned  for  turning  moralist  before  a  consideration 
which  fails  of  its  natural  effect  if  it  stimulate  not  to  renewed  diligence  in  the  labours  of  utility  and  benevolence — if  it  elevate  not  above 
too  warm  an  interest  in  the  more  sordid  strifes  of  the  passing  day,  which  are  only  of  engrossing  importance  because  seen  but  in  the 
deceptive  microscope  of  the  Passions — if  it  fill  not  with  aa  inspiring  consciousness  that  the  only  pains  truly  worthy  of  us  are  those 
which  spread  beyond,  and  last  behind  us.  ] 
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ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  OEGANS  ;  OR  TRANSCENDENTAL 
ANATOMY  APPLIED  10   PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  F..  R.  A.  SEKRE9,  Member  of  tlie  In-stitutc,  of  tlie  Academy  yl 
Medicine,  Professor  to  the  Museum  of  Natuml  History-.     Paris, 

Sitiiwiarii — Bcturn  uf  modern  pftifsiofogists  to  the  tlieonj 
of  epi^cnesh — CUnmes  of  Ihh  return — Necessity  of 
combining  the  e.vaniintition  of  the  views  of  the  ancients 
with  those  of  tlie  moderns  in  piirsning  the  theories  of 
organogeny — Consequences  and  dednctions  of  these 
theories — /ielutions  which   oi'ganoffenij  estahiishes 
between     the    incertebrata    and    the    vertehrata — 
Ajtpiicalion  of  its  principles  to  patltological  ana- 
tomy as  wett  as  to  vegetable  life — Aristotle^  tlie  pro- 
poser of  the  theory  of  centrifngai  decelopment — llis 
botanical  and   zoological  classifications  founded  on 
physiology — Galen  ;  his  comparison  of  the  forma- 
tion   of  animals    to    the    construction   of    a    ship, 
adopted    by    Fabricius    d'Jquapendente — Further 
views  of  the  latter — Harvei/y  the  frst  founder  of  the 
theory  of   Epigeuesis;  Jormalion   of  the  embryo  by 
the   addition    of  parts,    by   super -position,  JH.cta- 
position,  adhesion,  S^-e. ;  his  views  on  ovology. 
AVr;  sliall  now  entlenvotii*,   «s  clearly  us  possiblt?, 
tii  detiiu'  this  science,  by  briefly  ti'aeiiig  the  history 
of  the   devclopiueiit  of  man  and  of  animals,     ^^'e 
«ill  explain  the  principles  of  this  develnpment,  as 
well  as  ils   laws,  and  its  relations  with  the  other 
natural  sciences.     Interesting  in   its   nature  and 
object,  this  study  acquires,  from  the  labours  and 
notions   of  the   age,   a  still  greater  value.     The 
sj'stent  of  pre-c.iistence  of  organisms,  till  lately  si> 
universally  adopted,  has  completely  fallen  to  the 
ground,    and  the    theory    of  epigenesis,    so  long 
abandoned,  but  so  perfectly  in  accordance  h  ith  the 
spirit  of  the   age,  has   again  risen   in   its   place. 
"  Once  more,"  to  use  the  prophetic  expression  of 
Lord  Bacon,    "  has  truth  triumphed  over  error." 
This  advance  of  organogeny  is  due  to  improved 
observation  and  philosophical  deduction.     In  the 
deficiency  ur  uncertainty  of  fads,  the  mind  seeks 
to  supply  their  place  by   hypotheses;    but  in   pro- 
portion as   facts  multiply — in  proportion  as  they 
are  elucidated  liy  perseverance  and  observation — so 
are   the  reasoning    powers   enabled,   by   a   com- 
jitirisun  I  if  their   relations,   to  separate  the   true 
from  the   false  materials.     Hence  results  the  ne- 
cessity of  combining  the  e.\amination  of  ancient 
with  modern  opinions.      Often,  indeed,   the  truth 
becomes   incomprehensible,    unless   we  previously 
fainiliarinc  ourselves  with   the  hypothetical  con- 
clusions which  have  been  tlrawn. 

Such  is  especially  the  case  with  organogeny, 
inasmuch  as  it  serves  as  the  basis  to  the  theory 
of  the  centripetal  development  of  man  and  ani- 
mals, iu  contra-distinction  to  the  hypothetical 
theory  of  centrifugal  development.  For,  if  the 
organisms  of  man  and  animals  are  formed  from 
the  circumference  towards  the  centre  :  if  the  cen- 
tripetal law  is  the  general  and  common  rule  of 
of  all  organic  developments,  it  becomes  essentially 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  the  centrifugal  law  was 
established   in   opposition   to   it ;    what   were  its 


bases,  and  what  its  proofs.  If,  as  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  epigeuesis,  llie  organisms  are  orioinallv 
divided  or  seperaled  into  distinct  portions,  ought 
we  not  to  ascertain  whence  arose  the  centrifugal 
law,  that  last  remnant  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence,  which  supposes  these  organisms  to  be 
formed  entire  and  without  division  ?  According  to 
the  former  theory,  which  is  entirely  borne  mit  by 
observation,  we  may  trace  the  gradual  and  succes- 
sive development  of  the  organisms,  their  passage 
from  one  state  to  another  totally  ditterent,  their 
various  transformations  or  metamorphoses  &c. ; 
"bile  the  advocates  of  pre-existence  a.ssevt  thiit  all 
organization  is  in  reality  immutable,  that  the 
whole  development  consi.sts  iir  a  transition  from 
small  to  great ;  so  that  tlie  IVetus  is  hut  a  repetition 
of  the  perfect  animal,  the  embryo  of  the  foetus, 
and  the  ovum  and  even  the  ovule,  an  infinitely 
minule  repetition  of  the  embrj'O  ;  thus  supposing 
the  entire  animal  (o  be  contained  in  a  perfect  state 
in  the  generative  organs,  and  as  it  were  enclosed 
the  one  within  the  other  since  the  formation  of  the 
world.  The  solution  of  this  question  becomes  of 
immense  importance  as  well  in  a  phj-siological  as 
an  anatomical  point  of  view.  For  if  the  organisms 
of  beings  existed  in  a  perfect  state  in  their  an- 
cestors, even  of  the  most  remote  degree,  as  the 
advocates  of  pre-existence  assert,  we  perceive  the 
whole  force  of  the  argument  respecting  hereditary 
predisposition  in  races.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
parents  furnish  to  the  being,  but  the  elements  of 
the  body  \\hich  is  afterwards  evolved  within  itself, 
by  ft  series  of  successive  transformations,  up  to 
that  definitive  condition  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
world,  then  human  liberty  and  individual  respon- 
sibility resume  their  right. 

The  doctrine  of  epigenesis  is  moreover  in 
ticcordance  with  the  facts  discovered  by  experience. 
But  still  we  require  a  principle  which,  without 
tlistorting,  will  bind  these  fads  together.  Accu- 
mulated as  they  are,  without  limit,  without  rtilc, 
without  locality,  they  make  of  general  and  com- 
parative anatomy  a  peviV'Clly  dead  science  likely 
only  to  dishearten  and  disgust  the  mind  by  the 
aridity  of  ils  conceptions,  or  else  mislead  by  dr.ag- 
ging  it  into  the  laliyrinth  of  German  metaphysics. 
But  freed  from  these  pre-conceived  views  which 
were  destined  to  connect  it  with  another  order  of 
ideas,  organogeny  presents  to  us  nature  in  its  true 
grandeur.  The  earth  is  an  immense  labor.itory  in 
which  there  is  constantly  developed,  since  the  first 
appearance  of  life  upon  the  globe,  a  succession  of 
new  beings  whose  organization,  fnllowing  a  pro- 
gressi^-e  and  ascending  scale,  gradually  mounts 
from  the  infusoria,  the  lowest  point  of  animal  life, 
up  to  the  mammifera  and  man,  the  highest  of 
nature's  efforts.  ScieucL-  thus  exhibits  a  constantly 
ascending  scale  of  lite,  guarded,  at  ^'arious  dis- 
tances, by  wider  lines  of  demarcation,  periotls  of 
rest  as  it  were;  so  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
ap]iears  to  be  in  some  measure  but  as  a  single 
animal  which,  during  the  formation  of  its  various 
organisms,  becomes  arrested  in  its  development, 
earlier  in  one  part,  later  in  another,  and  which 
thus  determines  at  each  period  of  its  interruptions 
the  distinctive  and  organic  characters  of  classes, 
families,  genera  and  .species. 

Hence  comparative  cmbryogeny,  regarded  use- 
less and  without  object  according  to  the  theory 
of  pre-existence,  resumes  among  the  physiological 
sciences  the  elevated  rank  assigned  to  it.  In  this 
point  of  view,  in  fact,  we  see  embryos  of  the 
superior  animals  temporarily  clothed  with  the 
organic  and  permanent  attributes  of  the  lower 
animals:  wliile  the  permanent  organism  of  these 
latter  delineates  in  its  successive  degrees  of 
perfection,  all  the  embryonic  phases  of  that 
scale  of  beings  most  approached  to  the  lowest 
vertehrata.  AVe  thus  bring  within  the  sphere  of 
general  and  comparative  anatom)-  tlie  immense 
collection  of  invertebratcd  beings,  which,  for  want 


of  a  better  idassificalion,  are  at  present  ijiit  a 
source  of  confusion  and  error  to  science.  What 
is  there,  in  fact,  sitnilar  between  the  organisms  of 
the  annclida,  of  themollusca,  and  that  of  the  verti- 
brata,  if  considered  when  the  latter  is  arrived  at 
the  last  stage  of  development  ?  What  is  the  law 
which  could  embrace  within  its  scope  organisms  so 
dilVcrent,  so  distant,  and  whose  contrasts  are  so 
striking  to  the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced  observer? 
Bui  wlien  wc  elevate  iu  idea  the  organisms  of  the 
iineriebrata,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  point, 
lower  in  a  like  proportion  the  organisms  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  we  shall  obt'ttiu  comparable 
elements,' and  shall  be  enabled  clearly  to  distin- 
guish their  dift'erences  us  well  as  their  analogies. 
This  is  precisely  what  nature  does  in  the  grand 
settle  of  organogeny.  Not  being  able  in  the  actual 
order  of  its  developments  to  raise  the  invertebrata, 
it  brings  the  vertehrata  to  their  level.  This  is  the 
remarkable  feature  which  embiyogeny  presents  iu 
these  latter  animals.  Follow  in  all  their  phases  the 
multiplied  changes  which  their  organisms  undergo 
during  development;  dwell  on  each  of  their  meta- 
morphoses; study  with  care  their  characters,  and 
yon  will  sec  these  transformations  delineated,  each 
passing  through  the  forms  and  attributes  of  the 
permanent  organization  of  invertcbrated  animals. 

Such  is  the  general  result  of  embryogeny. 
One  by  one  its  most  essential  consequences  be- 
come unfolded.  In  the  first  ])lace,  if  compa- 
rative analoinj'  is  a  sjrccies  of  permanent  em- 
bryogeny, organogeny  is,  in  its  turn,  a  transitory 
kind  of  comparative  anatomy.  Secondly,  If  or- 
ganisms in  the  course  of  their  development  be- 
come arrested  in  their  progress,  they  must  ncces- 
sarily  reproduce  those  of  some  animal  of  a  lt>wer 
rank  in  the  scale  of  existence.  3rdly.  Pathological 
anatomy,  or  that  relating  to  anormal  organizations, 
is  in  reality  but  organogeny  in  an  arrested  stage, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  it  is  but  a  new 
form  of  comparative  anatomy.  4thly.  If  the 
oryanisms  of  the  lower  dans  of  beings  are  but  those 
of  the  superior  class  in  tlie  course  of  development, 
we  necessarily  have  a  nc^^"  impulse  given  to  organ- 
ogeny by  the  study  of  vegetable  life.  Lastly,  and 
this  point  is  of  importance— if  the  formation  of 
organised  beings  may  be  reduced  to  certain  rules, 
these  organogenic  rules  will  consequently  be  appli- 
cable, both  to  comparative  and  pathological  ana- 
tomy, perhaps  even  to  the  system  of  vegetable 
life;  for  in  science,  as  in  nature,  everything  seems 
connected,  and  intimately  bound  together. 

Wo  thus  see  that  the  primary  or  fundamental 
question  of  organogeny  and  of  zoogeny,  is  reduced 
to  this  :  whether  the  ca-ganisins  of  animals  become 
gradually  formed,  or  whether  they  pre-exist. — 
These  two  ojiposite  opinions  have,  since  the  origin 
of  science,  been  contested  under  the  names  of  epi- 
genesis and  of  pre-existence.  During  the  last 
century,  llie  doctrine  of  pre-existence  prevailed 
from  considerations  unconnected  with  anatoni}' 
and  physiology,  and  epigenesis  was  re,jceted  from  a 
too  early  despair  of  discovering  the  laws  presiding 
o\er  the  formation  of  or^'n«).s»(v.  The  law  of  cen- 
trifugal development  is  the  consequence  of  the 
theory  of  organic  pre-existence,  as  the  cenlripetal 
law  is  the  consetiuence  of  epigenesis.  The  general 
que!;tion  thus  merges  in  the  discussion  of  these 
two  laws  ;  and  we  shall,  while  seeking  the  suppo- 
sitious origin  of  the  first,  see  delineated  the  facts 
which  establish  the  second. 

Aristotle  must  be  iu  some  measure  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  theory  of  centrifugal  develop- 
ment. His  extensive  mind,  embracing  within  its 
grasp  all  organised  beings,  and  foreseeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  mode  of  distinction,  arranged  them 
under  that  classification  common  to  all,  named 
life.  Starting  from  this  point,  he  divided  organized 
beings  into  two  classes  :  those  which,  like  vegeta- 
bles, have  but  a  single  mode  of  existence,  vegeta- 
tive life,  and  thosewhich,  like  animals,  have,  besides 
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vegetative  life,  that  of  relation.  This  first  classifi- 
cation of  zoology  and  of  botany,  was  consequently 
entirely  physiological.  This  admittcil,  Aristotle 
established  that  tlie  appearance  of  vegetative  life 
npon  the  globe  must  have  preceded  animal  life, 
which,  he  states,  was  merely  superadded  to  the 
former  with  a  view  of  perfecting  organised  beings. 
Animals  being  endowed  with  two  kinds  of  life,  the 
development  of  each,  as  well  as  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding organs,  must  be  subjected,  he  adds,  to  the 
general  law  of  vital  manifestation  ;  for  animals  are 
but  moving  vegetables  endowed  with  free  commu- 
nication one  «ith  another.  The  question  of  or- 
ganogeny is  thus  reduced  to  a  simple  topography 
of  the  A'Cgetative  apparatus  and  of  those  of  relation. 
Now,  who  is  nnac(|uaintrd  w;th  the  fact,  that  the 
heart,  and  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  the  intes- 
tines, are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  perfect  animal; 
nliilst  the  organs  rif  the  senses,  and  those  of  loco- 
motion, occupy  its  outer  portion  ?  According  to 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  development  should 
then  proceed  from  the  centre  towards  the  eircnm- 
ference,  or  from  within  outwards.  The  senses 
indicate  it,  says  this  great  naturalist,  and  reason 
cannot  conceive  otherwise.  To  ,judge  fairly  of 
this  theory ,which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated, 
we  must  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  precise  peri"  id 
■where  Aristotle  makes  the  development  of  animals 
to  commence.  This  was  neither  ivith  the  vesicle 
of  de  Graail',  whicli  was  unknown  to  him,  nor  with 
the  ovule,  of  whose  existence  he  was  likewise  ig- 
norant, nor  even  with  the  membranes  of  the  ovum, 
nor  the  little  rimtrirulti  or  rudiment  of  the  em- 
bryo, of  which  in  his  time  no  precise  notions  were 
entertained.  According  to  him,  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum  and  of  the  embryo-germ  are  not 
animal  formations.  These  developments  belong  to 
vegetative  life.  The  animal,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, does  not  commence  until  the  movements  of 
the  heart  manifest  themselves.  Then  only  it  b'^- 
coraes  a  moving  being  (per  se  lywvens),  it  ceases  to 
be  a  vegetable,  and  is  endowed  with  the  first  cha- 
racters of  animal  life.  The  appearance  of  the 
movements  of  the  heart  was  then,  according  to 
Aristotle,  the  commencement  of  embryogeny  ;  and 
this  organ  became  the  centre  whence  all  others 
radiated  towards  the  circumference.  This  erro- 
neous view  was  the  first  source  of  the  theory  of 
centrifugal  development. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  the  objections 
which  even  the  order  of  developments  furnishes 
against  this  opinion,  we  ask  of  modern  physiolo- 
gists, who  among  tliem  v\ould  venture  to  assume 
the  responsibility-  of  projjagating  such  a  motion  ? 
Who  woidd  dare  to  maintain  that  the  ovule  and 
its  membranes,  that  the  ovum,  its  coverings,  and 
the  first  traces  of  the  embryo  belong  (o  the  vege- 
table kingdom  ?  Who  would  make  aniniality  to 
commence  with  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  he.art, 
whether  in  the  embryo,  or  e\en  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  thus  throw  back  among  vegetables, 
tlie  infusoria,  the  zoophvtes,  the  greater  part  of 
the  anuelida,  and  even  some  of  the  mollusca?  Still 
it  is  upon  this  rash  ground  th.at  the  hypothesis  of 
e-  ntrifrngal  development  is  henceforth  to  rest. 
Every  being  destitute  of  a  heart  is  to  be  arbitrarily 
excluded  from  tlie  animal  kingdom. 

Galen,  whose  treatise,  de  nsii  parliiim,  deservedly 
ranks  so  high,  adopted  without  restriction  the 
views  of  Aristotle.  Not  having  traced,  like  him, 
the  different  phases  of  formation  in  the  chicken,  he 
was  unal)le  to  maintain  his  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
doubted  evidence  of  the  senses;  but  he  made 
amends  by  calling  to  his  .aid  all  possible  forms  of 
reasctning.  His  comparison  of  tlie  construction  of  a 
ship,  of  which  he  niadcuse  to  render  tlu'  conce]i!ion 
of  developments  vvithin  the  reach  of  every  bodv, 
has  been  extolled  down  to  the  presetit  dav.  Now, 
.says  Galen,  in  this  construction,  the  builder  first 
lays  down  the  keel,  which  constitutes  the  centre  of 
the  vessel;  in  the  same  w.ay  nature  first  forms  the 
centre  of  the  animal,  which,  for  this  reason,  has 
by  some  been  named  the  cnrivn  :  then,  around  this 
centre,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  animal,  as  in  the 
ship,  become  successively  placed  or  supported,  so 
that,  in  both  instances,  the  formation  takes  place 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circimiference  ;  for 
nature  is  the  imagi-  of  art,  or  rather  art  in  this 
ease  but  imitates  the  work  tif  nature.  Tliis  com- 
pwison  appeared  unanswerable  to  the  host  of  fol- 
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lowers  and  admirers  of  this  physiologist,  and  the 
building  of  a  ship  became  without  C'pposition  in  all 
the  schools  the  emblem  of  man's  development, 
which  Galen  declared  with  reason  to  be  the  grand- 
est of  Nature's  operations.  AVe  must  here  remem- 
ber the  immense  influence  which  this  phj'sician for 
a  long  time  exercised  over  the  minds  of  anatomists, 
to  be  enabled  to  understand  the  prodigious  suc- 
cess of  this  manner  of  interpreting  the  mystery  of 
organic  developments. 

Aquapendente  even  sacrificed  to  it  his  own 
views.  This  remarkable  man,  who  among  ancient 
physiologists  best  comprehended  the  problem  of 
the  formation  of  animals,  traced  with  a  bold  hand 
the  course  which  could  alone  conduct  to  its  solu- 
tion. The  chicken,  said  he,  is  preceded  by  the 
egg:  to  understand  how  the  first  is  developed,"it  is, 
tlicrefore  indispensable,  he  concludes,  to  trace  the 
formation  of  the  second.  This  rigorous  and  strictly 
logical  method  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the 
ovigenous  vesicle,  to  which  De  Graaff  afterwards 
attached  his  name,  and  the  use  of  iv  hich  it  was 
reserved  to  JIalpighi  to  unfold  to  us.  From  this 
vesicle, Aquapendente  traced  the  ovum,which  is  one 
of  its  products.  The  ovum  thus  formed  or  secreted 
by  the  ovigenous  vesicle,  he  followed  step  by  step 
its  transformations  in  the  course  of  incubation. 
Directing  his  attention  especially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  membranes,  he  observed  that  these 
formations  precede  the  development  of  the  cicatri- 
riilii,  in  the  middle  of  which  appear  the  first  traces 
of  the  chicken.  Then  applying  himself  to  the 
formation  of  the  latter,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  chicken  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  yolk,  of  which  it  seems  but  a  pro- 
longation: an  ingenious  idea  ivhich  was  subsequently 
applied  by  M.  Oken  to  the  mammifera.  Following 
up  this  reasoning,  Aquapendente  believ'cd  that  he 
had  discovered  in  the  three  primary  protuberances 
of  these  lig.aments,  the  origin  of  the  three  large 
cavities  of  the  upper  class  of  vertebrated  animals: 
the  head,  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  ;  and  that 
the  limbs  were  merely  superadded  at  a  later  period 
to  these  three  principal  centres  of  life.  Now,  the 
ligaments  .are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
two  diameters  of  the  egg  :  in  unfolding  themselves 
they  advance  from  without  inwards;  their  pro- 
gress is  then  concentrical;  and  if  these  Ugaments 
form  the  chicken,  it  is  manifest  that  the  consti- 
tuent materials  of  the  animal  are  directed  from  the 
two  extremitiesof  the  cgg,to  the  central  or  median 
point  where  the  rienlrienlii  manifests  itself.  Thns 
nature,  in  this  work,  obeys  the  centripetal  law. 
This  conclusion  is  inevitable,  and  everything  in- 
dicates it  to  have  been  the  idea  of  this  anatomist, 
althongli  he  does  not  positively  express  it  in  his 
writings. 

If  Aquapendente  had  been  unliiasscd  liv  pre- 
conceived notions  ;  if  he  had  followed  the  bent  of 
his  own  observations,  as  evidenced  in  his  able 
researches  on  incubation,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  centri- 
petal developement  ;  but  m.aking  the  commence- 
ment of  animal  life  to  depend,  according  to  the 
views  of  Aristotle,  on  the  appearance  of  the  heart, 
he  was  led  still  further  astray  than  Galen  in  his 
views  on  this  subject.  The  comparison  of  the 
construction  of  a  ship  appeared  to  him  so  ingenious 
that  he  was  constantly  quoting  it.  lie  went  still 
furtlicr  ;  for  he  asserts  that,  as  the  artist  first  lays 
down  the  most  solid  materials  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  others, — so,  in  the  formation  of 
animals,  nature  commences  by  the  <lcvelopnient  of 
the  bones,  and  then  constructs  around  this  solid 
frame-work  the  other  organic  tissues.  What  I 
the  bones  precede  all  other  organs  !  Well  m;iv 
Uarvey  demand,  if  it  was  really  Aquapendente 
who  made  this  surprising  assertion.  Who,  in  fa<'t, 
does  not  know  that,  in  the  (U'der  of  organic  forma- 
tions, the  bones — the  solid  parts — arc  the  Inst  to 
manifest  themselves  ? 

TIarvey,  tracing  in  his  turn  incubation  and  the 
first  stages  of  generation  wiih  that  eagle-eye  cha- 
r.aeleristic  of  his  genius,  ca:it  on  all  sides  flashes  of 
light  which  struggled  to  dissipate  the  ancient 
doctrine  ;  his  mind,  strengthened  by  observation, 
could  not  conceive  these  formaliims  to  be  only  a 
motlificalion  of  organic  matter  which  should  merely 
change  in  fcu'm,  at  the  various  periods  of  develop- 
ment, 03  clay  under  the  hands  of  the  potter  ;    he 


could  not  see  the  embryo  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
yolk,  and  the  entire  chicken  in  the  eicatrieiilu.  "  It 
is  there,"  lie  adds,  "  or  it  is  not  there.  If  it  is 
there,  who  can  show  it  ;  and  if  it  is  not  there,  if 
no  one  can  discover  it,  why  suppose  that  it  is  ■:* 
Is  this  the  manner  in  which  we  should  proceed  in 
this  diflicult  branch  of  science?  Is  not  the  study 
of  existence  already  sutHciently  complicated  ? 
Must  we  add  to  it  the  solution  of  our  dreams,  and 
the  contradiction  of  our  suppositions?"  ITarv.-y 
could  not  conceive  the  embryo  to  undergo  a  series 
of  transformations  only,  according  to  the  idea  of 
^Vquapendente,  and  as  the  disciples  of  the  theory 
of  pre-existenco  more  recently  supposed.  The 
embryo,  of  which  the  first  rudiments  are  in  the 
cieatrienta.  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  parts,  by 
super-position,  juxta-position,  cnhesion  ;  whence 
it  follows,  that  the  whole  being  is  not  contained  in 
the  primitive  nucleus,  but  results  from  a  succession 
and  association  of  the  various  parts.  This  new 
langiiage  gives  for  the  first  time  a  scientific  charac- 
ter to  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis.  But  untbrtu- 
nately  Harvey,  like  his  predecessors,  attributed  to 
enibryogeny  two  lilnds  of  life,  for  he  states  that  the 
membranes  of  the  ovum,  the  first  outline  of  the 
cnibrvo,  are  the  product  of  a  peculiar  life.  Up  to 
this  point  the  organized  being  is  a  vegetable,  it  is 
only  animalized  with  the  first  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  which  this  ph3'siologisf  in  like  manner  makes 
the  priiniun  rirens.  Frfim  this  consideration,  com- 
mencing only  at  this  point  of  organogenic  study, 
Harvey  believed,  and  was,  as  it  were,  bound  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  the  centrifugal  development 
of  Aristotle.  This  was  his  error,  but  this  error 
\\  as  compensated  by  diseoveries'and  by  new  views, 
which  are  almost  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  im- 
mortal discovery  of  the  circulation. 

"  All  animals  and  man,"  said  he,  "  proceed  from 
an  ovum  ;"  and  since  the  time  of  Harvey  the  most 
pr^ifound  anatomical  researches — the  most  minute 
microscopic  observations — have  revealed  to  ob- 
servers that  the  ovum  is,  in  fact,  the  general  miilri.r 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  creating  o\oIogy,  this 
bold  idea  at  the  same  time  opened  new  routes  to 
embryogeny  and  zoogeny.  If,  indeed,  all  animals 
proceed  from  an  ovum,  do  we  not  perceive  in  that 
general  fact  the  germ  of  the  primitive  analogy  i»f 
animals  which  our  illustrious  GeolTroy  Saint 
Hilaire  traces  through  all  orgnni^ws  ?  Do  we  not 
also  see  that  all  animals  must  arise  from  this 
common  ovum,  according  to  constant  order  and 
invariable  rule — as  Harvey  positively  asserts? 
May  we  not  also,  linally,  perceive  that,  to  discover 
this  order  of  formation,  it  is  indispensable  to  follow 
attentively  the  gr;ulual  and  successive  appearance 
of  the  organisms,  a  course  which  this  great  man 
laid  down  as  a  general  precept  ?  The  conse- 
quence, so  to  speak,  of  this  manner  of  studying 
organogeny,  is  a  conviction  that  the  embryos  of 
the  superior  animals  and  of  man  must  traverse  in 
their  development  the  organic  states  which  charac- 
terize the  lower  class  of  animils  :  a  truth,  the 
demonstration  of  which  will,  pcihaps,  constilnte 
one  of  the  ghirics  of  our  ago. 

In  all  the  animal  kingdmn  the  first  product  of 
generation  is  a  simple  being,  almost  identical 
throughout  the  whole  series.  It  is  an  "ovum, 
that  is  to  siiy,  a  fluid  surrounded  by  a  membrane, 
to  which  is  adiled  a  snndl  zoospcrm.  The  ovum  is 
furnished  by  the  female,  the  zoospcrm  by  the 
male.  We  find  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
each  apart,  in  the  generative  organs  of  the 
sexes  whether  these  organs  are  combined  in  the 
same  animal,  or  whether  they  belong  to  separate 
individuals.  Thus  we  have  in  a  distinct  stale  the 
tnii  elements,  ditVcriug  in  nature,  the  combination 
of  which  gives  birth  to  a  new  being.  But  how  does 
tills  combination  take  place?  What  pa.'wes  nithin 
the  ovum  and  the  zoospcrm  at  the  moment  when 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  is  accomplished? 
This  niystei-y  seems  impenetrable  to  our  senses ; 
God  oniy  kniiws  the  secret.  AVe  may  indeed  per- 
ceive some  dilTereuccs  between  tlie  fi'cnndated  and 
the  unfecundalcd  ovum  ;  but  these  dilVcrences  how- 
ever import.ant  in  themselves,  arc  altogether  trivial 
when  compared  with  the  great  act  which  has  taken 
phice,  with  the  grand  result  jirodiiccd  liy  incubation 
and  developniiMit.  There  is.  however,  a  cheniicnl 
phenomenon  which  seems  to  have  some  analogy 
with  the  generative  process,  that  is  the  formation 
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of  salts.  As  in  g-eiioration,  there  are  here  two 
distinct  iiriiiciplos,  the  saliliable  base  and  the 
acid  ;  so,  also,  there  is  a,  new  product,  a  binary 
compound,  the  salt.  Now  wc  may  compare  the 
saliiiabli^  base  to  the  ovnni,  tlie  acid  to  tlie  zoo- 
sperm,  and  till'  salt  to  the  i'ecmulated  ovum.  15ut 
what  passes  at  the  moment  of  penetration  of  the 
base  end  of  the  acid?  How  is  it  that  a  salt  is 
formed  with  properties  so  ditVerent  from  its  two 
rnrf/ra/s  when  taken  sep.irately ?  Of  this  we  are 
ili'norant.  Neither  tlie  theory  of  equivalents  nor 
that  of  substitutions  can  explain  it.  Electricity 
also  leaves  us  in  the  dai'k.  If  this  natural  and 
simple  phenomenon  is  a  mystery  to  the  chemist. 
can  we  be  astonished  that  the  physiologist  shonld 
be  confounded  by  the  infinitely  more  elevated 
phenomenon  of  ^'eneration  ?  The  chemist,  indeed, 
performing  himself  tlie  mixture,  the  generation  of 
the  salt,  which  tak(-s  place  under  his  eyes,  seems 
an  experiment  of  a  more  certain  character  than 
that  of  generation,  for  with  the  two  rtiiiicuh  he  can 
create  the  salt  at  will.  But  this  degree  of  certitude, 
if  such  it  be,  the  physiologist  has,  in  common  with 
him,  for  the  physiologist  can  place  in  one  vessel 
the  7?f>//-fecundated  ova,  and  in  another  the  koo- 
sperms.  By  pourhig  the  latter  over  the  ovn,  he  can 
create  animnlcula  at  will,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chemist  forms  salts  ;  and  this  generation  may  be 
performed  not  only  on  the  infusoria,  the  moUusca, 
the  nnnelida,  the  Crustacea,  and  on  insects,  but 
even  fishes  and  reptiles,  advanced  as  tiiey  are  in  the 
scale  of  organization,  may  be  developed  in  this 
manner. 

PRIVATE  COURSE  OF  OPERATIVE  .SUR- 
GE UY. 

Ill  J.  IvOTTINOII.VM,  K»ii..  Memljer  of  Uic  Hoyal  Cullcse  of  Siir- 
ecoiis  of  London. 

INTnODUCTOllY  LECTURF. 
Pri'fatory  Rniiiirk.  —  Riirily  of  Giwd  Opi'rri- 
livc  !>ior/e(iiix. —  niffirnliicx  xiii-niiiiHliiir/  lids 
Branch  of  Siiein-f. —  !'r(fi:isiir  Jiifii/ki'ii's 
Opinion. —  O/jinian  of  I'e/sns  on  the  Qiiiilitics 
rrcjiiircil. —  U/ility  of  Aniiloniical  Invcxtii/d- 
tioii.^,  and  Vwisccffons. — Jinpi-ovrntrjih  in  tht' 
Law  in  litis  rvspert.—'l  he  Uxi's  and  Aduan- 
far/i's of  Anihidf.ffrfift/. — Of  an  inqtinititaiicf 
icith  till'  Iji'ad  and  Fdii'iijn  Liviiiif  Lnnigiiiuiis. 
—  Of  inltu-fiinij  the  Poni'i:<  of  the  Mind  hi/ 
extended  >'tndiet:. —  'Espeeial  Ntfd  of  a  Knou'- 
led'/e  if  the  varionx  D/oi.\ions  tf  Medieine  and 
Sniyeiy, — Prtfesxor  Sern:t,  Lerliires. —  The 
ffreat  art,  the  safely  avuidinij  Operations. — 
Closinji  Renitirks. 

Gi!NTl.nMEN% — In  eommencing  a  course  of 
lectures  on  any  .scienlitic  subject,  or  on  any 
department  of  arf,^t  is  customary  to  give  at 
least  a  few  preliminary  notices  of  the  history 
of  the  science,  we  arc  about  to  treat  of;  and 
this  i.s  generally  done  by  the  professors  or 
teachers  of  Medicine  and  surgery.  As  the 
course  of  lectures,  however,  wliich  we  now 
conimence  will  be  confined,  as  iinich  as  pas- 
sible, to  operative  snigery,  without  attending 
to  any  of  the  details  which  relate  to  what  may 
be  called  the  medical  section  of  this  branch 
of  the  healing-  art,— we  inay  be  allowed  to 
dispense  with  the  historical  preface,  which,  if 
short,  would,  of  necessity,  be  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory;  and  if  long,  or  at  all  ap- 
proaching perfection,  would  occupy  the  greater 
liart  of  tliat  time,  which  we  propose  to  devote, 
to  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  operative 
surgery.  Besides  which,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  tliat  we  should  consider  well  and 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  surgery  as  it 
is,— while  a  knowledge  of  the  details' of  its 
early  hi.-tory,  amongst  the  various  cultivated 
and  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  although  an 
interesting  (lart  of  the  hixury  of  erudition,  is 
not  ail  inilispensable  attainment  for  a  good 
surgeon.  We  ni.ay,  however,  remark  on  the 
(lo^e  of  tliese  observations  that  tiie  modern, 
but  more  especially,  the  recent  history  of  sur- 
gery,   should   be  Wthodically  stored    in   the 


memory  of  every  one  of  us,  if  wc  desire  to  do 
justice  to  tliose,  who,  from  time  to  time,  within 
the  last  two  centuries  more  particularly,  have 
aided  by  tlio  influence  of  their  genius,  or  the 
unwearied  ap|dicalion  of  their  industry,  the 
late  progress  of  this  noble  pursuit. 

Every  one  who  has  attended  to  the  history 
of  the  healing-  art,  must  have  been  struck  witli 
the  obviously  small  number  of  men,  who  have 
been  distinguished  as  operating  surgeons;  for 
how  many  rare  (pi.ilifications  are  r-quired,  and 
how  great  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  at- 
taining them  ;  fur  if  we  may  believe  the  state- 
ments of  surgical  writers,  it  is  only  a  very  small 
[iroportion  of  those,  who  even  diligently  study 
our  profession,  who  arrive  at  any  consider- 
able distinction  as  operating  surgeons.  Some 
branches  especially  of  operative  surgery,  pre- 
sent greater  difficulties  than  others;  for  in- 
stance, on  the  one  hand,  that  class  of  operations 
called  great  or  capital,  such  as  the  more 
important  amputations,  the  operations  for 
stone,  the  ligMture  of  great  and  deeply  seated 
blood-vessels,  the  removal  of  certain  tumours, 
tlie  operations  for  strangulated  hernia,  re- 
quiring for  their  speedy,  safe,  a.ul  effectual 
performance,  the  most  exact  anatomical  know- 
ledge joined  with  an  adroitness  of  surgical 
manipulation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  an  imper- 
turbable coolness  ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  class 
ofoperations,  sometimes  called  minute,  in  which 
the  org'ans  of  sense  are  frequently  concern-  d 
and  of  which,  operations  on  the  eye,  afford  a 
convenient  illustration;  for  here,  a  knowledge 
of  the  minute  anatomy  of  these  delicate  organs, 
must  be  brought  to  the  guidance  of  the 
scissors,  the  probe,  the  cataract  knife,  or  tlie 
coiu-hing  needle;  all  delicate  instruments, 
which  becon.e  dangerous  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  ill-  educated  surgeon. 

The  German  Professor  .Tiingken,  in  his 
work  on  the  operative  surgery  of  the  eye, 
remarks,  that  although  he  had  taught  during 
ten  years  this  branch  of  surgery  to  a  half 
yearly  class  of  about  thirty  students,  very  few 
of  them  attained  to  such  perfection  in  the  art, 
as  to  enable  them  to  perform  these  operations 
tolerably  well  on  the  eye  of  the  living-  subject. 

Since  the  excellent  regulations  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall  of  London,  have  obligeil  medical 
students  to  read  a  little  more  of  the  Roman 
tongue,  the  qualifications  of  a  surgeon  as  laid 
down  by  C'elsus,  have  become  tolerably  familiar 
to  us.     The  Latin  writer,  says;  — 

A  surgeon  ought  to  be  young,  or  ,at  most,  but 
middle  aged,  to  ha\-e  a  strong  and  steady  hand, 
never  subject  to  tremble,  and  to  be  no  less  dexterous 
with  his  ieft  than  his  right  hand  ;  to  have  a  cpiick 
and  clear  sight ;  to  be  bold,  and  so  far  void  of 
pity,  that  he  may  ha\e  only  in  view  the  cure  of 
him  whom  he  has  taken  in  hand,  and  not  in  com- 
passion to  liis  cries  either  make  more  haste  than 
the  case  requires,  or  cut  less  than  is  necessary  ; 
but  do  all,  as  if  he  were  not  moved  by  the  shrieks 
of  his  patient. 

The  truth  of  such  remarks  will  not,  indeed, 
be  doubted,  and  (his  list  of  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  the  surgeon,  has  been  repeated  and 
commented  on  by  most  succeeding  writers  on 
the  subject,  who  have  not,  however,  given 
sufficient  attention  to  those  occupations,  studies, 
or  iBodes  of  education,  which  assist  us  in  at- 
taining to  the  conditions  here  traced  out. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  oblige  us  to  betake  ourselves 
to  the  very  occupations,  which  tend  so  effi- 
ciently to  prepare  us  for  the  practise  of  o]ieia- 
tive  surgery;  for  the  constant  handling  of  the 
scalpel,  the  forceps,  and  other  instruments, 
wdiich  dissecting-room  pursuits  require,  gra- 
dually imparts  to  \is  that  adroitness  in  mani- 
pulating these  instruments  which  tells  so  well 
when  we  have  similar  ones  to  apply  to    the 


living  boily ;  while  those  operations  on  the 
lowei  animals  during  life,  which  arc  indispen- 
sable to  the  scientific  physiologist,  accustom  us 
to  the  screams,  the  writhings,  and  violent  ef- 
forts, which  to  the  surgeon  not  well  iniliLilcd, 
are  not  only  painful,  disagreeable,  and  trouble- 
some, but  now  and  then  oppose  cfi'cclual  bar- 
riers to  the  eomplelion  of  that  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  tolerably  good  operation ; 
this  is  often  seen  more  especially  to  interfere 
with  the  surgical  treatment  of  children. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  well 
educated  poi-tion  of  the  community,  now  no 
longer  display  those  insane  prejudices  which 
for  si  many  centuries  kept  back  the  progress 
of  anatomy  and  physi(dogy,  and  wilfully  and 
resolutely  ke))t  in  the  dark,  all  the  beauties 
dis]ilayed  by  the  structure,  and  the  miiae, dons 
workings  seen  in  the  functions  of  living-  and 
organised  bodies.  We  no  longer  complain  of 
the  strange  contradictron  in  our  mstiliitious, 
which  permitted  the  co-existence  of  chartered 
bodies  to  examine  men  in  anntomy,  and  of 
laws  to  [irevent  its  study  ;  happily,  we  beg-in 
to  tread  on  the  heels  of  our  friends  across  the 
channel,  in  all  that  relates  to  good  regulations 
for  the  furthering  of  these  departments  of 
science,  as  they  do  upon  ours  in  many  sections 
of  pubfic  improvement,  mechanical  science, 
and  productive  industry.  Nor  ai-e  those  de- 
jiartments  of  experimental  physiology,  any 
longer  reg;irdcd  as  monstrous  and  cruel,  which 
oldige  the  scientific  inqiurer  occasionally  to 
inflict  pain  on  those  creatures,  whose  organs 
more  or  less  resembling  corresponding  parts  of 
the  human  economy,  have  been  interrogated 
with  the  aid  of  the  knife,  and  thus  compelled 
to  declare  the  secrets  of  tlieir  structure,  and 
actions,  in  this  way  throwing  a  li^-ht  on  the  ad- 
mirable mechanism  of  man  which  could  not  be 
studied  in  a  similar  manner. 

Indeed,  while  such  prejudices  did  exist,  it 
was  often  more  amusing  than  painful,  to  listen 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  expressed, 
for  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  declama- 
tions against  the  inquiries  in  question,  which 
might  be  said  to  pr-oduce  food  for  the  mind, 
wei-e  seldom  found  commenting-  on  those  suf- 
ferings of  the  losver  animals,  the  i-esults  of 
which  are  food  for  the  belly ;  to  fry  certain 
kinds  of  fish  alive,  or  to  produce  blanched 
veal  by  repeated  venesections,  or  to  imjiiison 
many  of  the  brute  creation,  and  confine  tliem 
during-  weeks  or  months,  to  an  artificial  and 
fattening  diet,  were  not  discovered  by  the  same 
possessoi-s  of  refined  feeling  to  be  in  any  way 
cither  torturing  or  shocking.  V\'e  will,  how- 
ever, leave  these  matters  as  they  are,  to  the 
future  improvement  and  progress  of  wdiich 
they  are  cap.aole,  satisfied  with  the  pleasing- 
encouragement,  which  tlie  present  state  of 
civilisation,  gives  to  every  branch  of  i-alional 
and  fair  enquiry,  and  to  the  prosecution  of 
every  useful  art. 

It  mu.st  be  remeiviliered  then  that  these 
habits  of  di.ssection,  and  occasional  vivisection, 
are  of  such  importance  in  the  training  of  the 
nervous  system  and  of  the  hand  of  the  sui-geon, 
tliat  however  much  some  weak-minded  people 
pretending  to  gentle  manners,  and  tender 
beartednoss,  should  attempt  to  speak  against 
them,  their  eloquence  is  to  be  treated  as 
sounding  brass,  or  tbe  tinkling  cymbal,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  listened  to,  even  if  they 
quoted  the  jiathetic  lines  of  the  poet— 

I  i\-ijidd  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends,  &c. 

Few  sur-gcons  ar-e  ambidexterous,  yet  all 
may  become  so ;  Celsus,  and  those  writers 
>inee  his  time,  who  have  copied,  or  imitated 
him,  attach  considerable  importance  to  this 
aci]iiisition  -which  is  capable  of  warding-  off 
a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  preventing 
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as  much  disagreeable  awkwavclness.  It  is  not 
easy  bcforcliaiid  to  divine  wliat  men  murallv, 
intellectnally,  or  nuinually,  are  capable  of,  and 
■we  on£>ht  to  consider,  that  tliere  is  every  in- 
centive to  tlie  adoption  of  metbodic  and  "per- 
severing^ cnltiire,  for  (he  jnirpose  of  overcoming- 
tliose  diflicnllies  before  alluded  to,  wbicb  have 
been  said  to  be  so  great,  and  wbicb  are  believed 
to  be  callable  of  limiting  so  nuich  the  number 
of  good  practical  surgeons;  indeed  (lie  very' 
difliculiies  themselves  have  v.ithin  them  the 
germ  of  our  greatest  and  best  re-nsrd,  for  in 
proportion  to  tlieir  magnitude,  iviU  those  who 
overcome  them  be  few,  while  the  less  the 
number  of  labourers,  so,  at  the  same  rate, 
greater  and  more  promising  will  remain  to 
each  the  products  of  the  cultivated  field. 

Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  surgeon  is  of 
all  others,  the  man  who  most  should  study 
himself,  should  discover  bis  own  weaknesses, 
and  endeavour  to  remove  them,  while  he  finds 
out  at  the  same  lime  the  sources  of  strength 
witli  which  they  are  associated,  and  determines 
wisely  to  apply  them. 

Tlie  ))ursuits  .and  operations  above  noticed, 
will  declare  to  him  something  of  his  own  capa- 
bilities ;  and  will  unveil  the  nervous  feelings  or 
weaknesses  he  m.ay  have  to  overcome ;  the 
source,  tlie  nature,  and  cause  of  which,  being 
scrutinized  and  understood,  he  will,  in.stead  of 
despiiring  of  tuecess,  be  ready  to  exclaim  with 
tlie  Roman  poet, — 

F.'li.v,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscore  causa' ; 
Atqiie  mrfns  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Siibjer-it  pcdibus,  strepitaraque  Acherontis  Avari  ! 

But  when  these  characteristics  of  the  quality 
•we  call  firmness,  are  possessed  in  the  fullest 
extent,  the  surgical  student  must  still  regard 
biinself  as  merely  standing-  on  the  threshold  of 
preparation,  beyond  which  its  iuncrmo5t  cham 
licrs,  and  farllicr  Aira-in  have  yet  to  be  seen, 
and  which  will  be  found  to  contain  mnch  that 
is  associated  with  liig-licr  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement,  and  with  acquisitions  not  so 
easily  made. 

Here  we  may  be  alhiwcd  to  remark  that  as 
the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  arc  gene- 
rally commenced  at  so   early  a  period  of  life, 
that  it  woidd  be  impossible  for  an  extended 
classical  and  mathcmatic.d,  or  a  literai-y  and 
scientific  education  already  (o   have  been  at- 
tained; the  surgic  il  student  should  be  .strongly 
recommended,  to  add  a  little  cvciT  day,  to  the 
schoolboy's  former  attaiiimeii's;   if  he   neglect 
to   do  this,  and  devote   himself  exclusivelj'  to 
bis  professional  studies,  he  will  find  -when  it  is 
too    late    that   he    has    badly   economized   his 
intellect,  and   his  industry,  in   losing-  sight  of 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  greatest  piofit  as 
■well  as  enjoyment.     That  period  of  time  which 
is  in  this  country  occupied  by  the  preliminary 
studies  or  by  the  apprcniiccsbip,  is   of  inesti- 
mable value,    if  rightly   used,   fir    it   affords 
ample  opportunity,  not  only  of  keeping  iqi  and 
improving-   the   attiiinment  already  alluded  to, 
but   of  acquiring  such   knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  ]).inioularly,   l-'r,ncb   and  German, 
as  will  atibrd  no  middling-  aii!  in   otn-  I'nture 
surgical   studies;    nor   viill   this  be   llic   on'y 
source  of  their  importance  and   value,  for  a 
modeiate    knowledge    of   ibe    literature    and 
sjienee  of  our  neigbbours,  will  guard  us  against 
that  common  narrow  niindedncss,  v.hicb  at- 
taches a  superior  value  to  everything- belonging- 
to  ourselves.     Jn  support  of  such  statements 
lot  us  quote  the  language  of  imr  countryman, 
who  to  a  vaiied  host  of   professional   attain- 
ment-; join:;  a  lowering  priviletre  of  genius,  and 
who  not  only  mastered  the   diillciilties  of  tlie 
German  tongue,  at  a  liiv.u  when  its  acquisition 
in  this  country  was  mucli  less  common  than  at 
))rcscr.l.  biit   gave   liberally  to  the  world,   the 


best  results  of  his  labours  in  his  valuable  and 
classical  writings.     He  says, — 

The  temple  of  .science  bos  not  been  raised  to 
its  present  conniianiUng  height,  or  decorated  with 
its  beautiful  proportions  and  embellishnieiits,  by  the 
exertions  of  any  one  country.  If  we  obstinately  shut 
our  eyes  to  all  ibat  other  nations  have  contributed 
we  shall  survey  only  a  few  cohuuns  of  the  majestic  i 
fabric,  and  never  rise  to  an  adequate  conception  of  I 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  whole.  Our 
insular  sltiialion,  by  restricting  intcrcour.se,  has 
eontributiVl  to  generate  a  contempt  for  foreigners, 
and  an  unreasonable  notion  of  our  own  iniportauet-, 
wliieh  is  often  ludicrous,  always  to  be  regi-etted, 
and,  in  many  cases,  strong  enough  to  resist  all  the 
weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule.  "We  should  c«;>ii- 
sider  i\liat  wc  think  of  these  national  prejudices, 
when  we  observe  them  in  others  ;  when  we  see 
the  Turks  sumniin.g  up  all  their  contempt  for 
their  more  polished  neighbours,  in  the  short  but 
expressive  phrase  of  "  Christian  ilogs;"  and  the 
Kmperor  of  China  accepting  presents  from  tlic 
King  of  I^ngland,  because  it  is  a  principle  of  the 
Celeslial  Empire  to  shew  indulgence  and  con- 
descension towards  pelli/  slale^-. 

Science  requires  an  expanded  mind — a  view  that 
emln-aces  the  universe.  Instead  of  shutting  him- 
self up  in  .nil  island,  and  abusing  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  the  philosopher  should  make  the  world 
his  country,  and  shonld  trample  beneath  his  feet 
those  prejudices  which  the  vulgar  so  fondly  hug 
to  their  bosoms.  He  should  sweep  away  from  his 
mind  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  national  partiality 
and  enmitj-,  which  darken  and  distort  the  percep- 
tions, and  fetter  the  operations  of  intellect.  If  the 
love  of  science  and  liberal  views  are  not  sutticient 
to  repress  tb.o  noisy  obtrusion  of  national  claims, 
considerations  of  policy  may  furnish  the  motive. 
The  country  which  has  really  done  the  most  for 
science,  v.ill  certainly  be  the  hist  to  assert  its  pre- 
tensions; and  a  readiness  to  allow  the  merits  of 
others  will  be  the  most  powerful  means,  next  to 
modesty  and  diffidence,  of  recommending  our  own 
to  attention." 

It  is,  however,  very  easy  to  fall  into  this 
habit  of  nation.a!  partiality,  or  rather  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  it ;  Eichcrand  when  speaking  of 
the  English,  says — that  "  they  are  too  proud 
of  their  Bacon,  their  Locke,  and  their  Newlon, 
and  vainly  aspire  to  a  superiority  too  uni 
versal;"  yet  he  immediately  after,  is  disposed 
to  persuade  us  that  J.  L.  Petit  was  superior  to 
Cbeselden,  and  that  .Tobn  Hunter  cannot  be 
compared  with  Desault.  If  we  could  suppose 
that  scientific  men  wore  influenced  by  current 
popular  prejudices,  or  tinctured  -nith  the  last- 
ing animosity  resulting  from  the  events  of  war, 
we  mi.aht  be  disposed  to  regard  Riche;-and  as 
somewhat  biassed  in  this  way  for  the  date  of 
his  writing  was  sicb,  that  the  bones  of  Water- 
loo scarce  whitened  the  plain,  which  as  yet 
was  steeped  with  blood. 

AVltliout  multiplying-  these  remarks,  let  us 
remember  the  expression  of  Burke  that  "  he 
who  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  e(jiial  understanding, 
doubles  bis  own ;  and  he  who  profits  of  a 
superior  understanding-,  raises  bis  powers  to  a 
level  with  the  height  of  the  superior  under- 
standing be  \inl(es  with ;"  for  it  suggests  the 
policy  of  doing  justice  to  our  neighbours,  and 
taking  right  advantage  of  their  labours  at  the 
same  lime. 

As  wc  have  preferred  the  discussion  of  the 
duties  and  necessary  atlaiiimcnls  of  the  surgeon 
to  the  early  history  of  our  art,  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  discourse,  wc  may,  for  a  moment, 
direct  our  attention  to  observations  which  luivc 
been  n  ade  on  such  subjcis,  and  which  deserve 
to  be  treasured  in  your  memory. 

The  well-known  l'"i-cnch  writer,  Martinet, 
author  ofthe  valuable  little  work  on  Pathology, 
when  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
Medical  Observer,  says. — "  Whoever  wishes 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  should 
coinmence  bis  education,  by  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 


and  shouhl  then  proceed  to  learn  the  modern 
languages,  particularly  the  l-'reneb,  Italian 
and  German.  This  is  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  study  with  effect  the  many  excellent  works, 
published  by  our  neighbours;  and  (shonld  be 
visit  those  countries)  to  observe  with  advantage 
their  clinical  practice,  and  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  their  modes  and  principles  of 
treatment. 

The  Observer  slumld  acquire  correct  ideas 
of  .several  sciences  which  may  be  deemed  ac- 
cessary to  medicine.  He  should  be  acquainted 
with  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  he  will  constantly  have  occasion 
to  make  application  of  their  principles;  and  if 
he  be  ignorant  of  them,  many  physiological 
and  pathidogical  phenomena,  will  appear  alto- 
gether unintelligible. 

The  sciences  more  strictly  medical,  and 
therefore  indispensable,  are,  general  pathology, 
physiology,  and  anatomy,  particularly  the 
anatomy  of  the  tissues  and  viscera  in  their 
healthy  state,  which  has  hitherto  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  which  has  begun  to  be 
properly  regarded  only,  since  pathology  has 
been  more  carefully  studied.  How  can  any 
person  know  a  particular  tissue  to  be  diseased, 
if  he  be  ignorant  of  its  characters  in  its  healthy 
state  ?  How  can  he  di-st'nguish  the  effects  of 
disease  from  tlio.se  changes  which  occur  after 
death  has  taken  place,  if  he  docs  not  possess 
correct  notions  of  each,  and  of  the  anatomical 
characters  which  are  peculiar  to  them  ?  Until 
anatomy  is  studied  in  this  way,  disputes  and 
controversies  will  go  on,  as  they  hitherto  have 
done,  and  medicine  will  make  no  real  progress 
towards  improvement.  These  remarks  apply 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  pathological  ana- 
tomy, without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  precise  and  detailed 
statements  of  the  various  alterations  of  which 
the  tissues  and  organs  are  susceptible,  or  avoid 
confounding  the  dift'crent  structural  lesions 
which  occur  in  them. 

These,  however,  he  continues  are  not  the 
only  requisites  which  an  observer  should  pos- 
ses.s.  He  should  be  acquainted  with  materia 
medica,  surgery,  "Hygiene,"  and  above  all 
pathology,  without  whicli,  he  can  establish  no 
cliim  to  the  character  he  assumes;  and  still  it 
is  by  observation  only  that  he  can  become  a 
pathologist." 

Wc  need  not  inform  you.  gentlemen,  that 
all  the  above  named  qualities  which  the  good 
medical  observer  is  said  to  require,  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  surgeon;  but  besides 
possessing  all  the  attainments  which  a  physi- 
cian's occupations  demand,  the  surgeon  must 
have  some  important  additional  acquisitions  to 
fit  him  for  his  peculiar  pursuit-;. 

In  Martinet's  remarks,  descriptive  and  sur- 
gical anatomy,  are  not  of  course  peculiarly 
insisted  upon  as  of  great  importance  to  the 
ordinary  medical  observer;  they  are,  however, 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  operating-  surgeon, 
who,  attempting  anything  without  them,  might 
be  cmnpai-ed  to  an  ignorant  countryman — who, 
without  apprenticeship  or  iircvious  study, 
shonld  [at  once  be  dubbed  engineer,  take  liis 
place  on  the  railway,  and  have  the  lives  of  a 
whole  train  entrusted  to  biin. 

l-'ortunatcly  for  our  profes^icm,  as  well  as 
for  every  other,  since  the  time  when  Mar- 
tinet penned  his  little  book,  the  .system  of  gene- 
ral education  has  been  very  much  improved, 
and  this  begins  indirectly  to  tell  on  the  special 
education  of  medical  men.  In  the  present 
state  of  some  of  the  collateral  sciences,  which 
il  is  incmnbeut  on  surgeons  to  adpiire,  there 
begins  now  to  be  felt  a  want  of  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  wliiib  has  long 
been  regarded  as  the  best  source  of  severe 
menlsl  discipline,  and  is,   indeed,    the   grand 
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enemy  of  intelleclual  feebleness,  and  erecliility ; 
we  ought  gladly  then  to  hail  the  day,  whuii 
■with  better  curricula  of  medical  educalion 
this,  so  called,  science  of  demonstration  and 
truth,  will  bs  placed  at  the  head  of  medical 
pursuits,  as  it  were  watching-  with  a  keen 
glance,  the  condition  and  projyress  of  all  asso- 
ciated studies;  then  will  conviction  in  medical 
science,  be  Tueasured  more  regularly,  by  the 
value  of  evidence,  men  will  no  longer  gene- 
ralise without  ]iarticulars, — facts  will  not, 
without  reason,  bend  to  previously  cslablishcd 
opinions;  never  mind  whence  it  came,  or  who 
were  its  authors,  when  theories  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  term,  will  be  common,  founded  on 
inferences  drawn  from  principles  which  have 
been  established  on  independent  evidence,— 
hut  hypotheses  exceedingly  scarce. 

From  such  observations,  somewhat  irregu- 
larly brought  together,  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  general  and  special  attainments 
which  we  consider  the  sm-geon  to  require. 

The  pleasures  of  anatomical  pursuits  have 
lately  been  much  increased  by  the  application 
of  the  microscope,  and  from  a  notice  we 
observe  in  the  last  niunber  of  a  valuable 
periodical,  the  j\Ii;dic.\l  TijMes,  it  appears 
that  a  course  of  lectures,  by  Professor  Serres, 
is  about  to  be  published  in  that  Journal,  "  on 
the  Generation  of  Organs,"  which  will  be 
likely  in  its  connection  with  general  embry- 
ology, to  throw  a  peculiar  charm  upon  tlie 
.study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  de- 
velopment, and  ati'ord  a  ground-work  tor  more 
scientific  zoological  investigations. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  ns  rctiu'n  for  a 
mcmienr,  to  matters  more  peculiarly  connected 
with  operative  surgery. 

This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,^is  merely 
the  manual  or  mechanical  branch  of  thera- 
peutics, the  other  divisions  being  the  dietetic 
and  pharmaceutic,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  we  should  remember,  tliat  a 
skill  to  avoid  operations,  especially,  the  more 
painful  and  mangling  ones,  is  more  valuable 
to  the  practitioner  and  to  mankind,  than  the 
greatest  adroitness  in  manipulation,  or  the 
most  brilliant  surgical  display.  Let  not  the 
surgical  student  be  over  dazzled  witli  the 
sheen  of  the  catlin,  or  other  polished  and  glit- 
tering weapon  ;  but  let  him  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  boasts  of 
modern  surgery,  is  the  saving  of  limbs,  which 
our  predecessors  were  accustomed  to  lo|)  ott, 
so  that  in  the  treatment  of  some  serious  forms 
of  disease  and  accident,  the  other  departments 
of  therapeutics  have  of  late,  more  especially, 
declared  their  power  and  rights ;  the  number 
of  operations  lieing  relatively  lessened,  and  the 
living  monuments  of  imperfect  surgery,  coming 
now  less  Irecpieully  in  our  way. 

Indeed  it  might  be  said,  that  the  best  sur- 
geon is  he  who  citres  the  greatest  niunber  of 
diseases,  with  the  smallest  number  of  opera- 
tions, anil  certainly  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison between  the  triumph  of  the  man  wlio  has 
removed  a  limb  boldly  and  well,  and  that  of 
another  who  might  have  suggested  some  mode 
of  treatment,  by  which  the  member  once 
doomed  to  amj^utation,  should  be  saved,  and 
the  patient  spared  the  enormous  sufl'ering  of 
the  operation,  and  the  appalling  mutilation 
which  succeeds,  "  Operiicn  lieisot ;  di'rch  ope- 
>ri/irjii  hetleii,"  or  operating,  is  curing  by  ope- 
ration, is  a  remark  of  .Umgken,  whose  name 
we  had  occasion  to  mention  before, — and  this 
would  form  a  fitting  motto  for  every  \vi  rk  on  | 
operative  surgery,  tending  to  keep  before  us 
the  great  and  good  object  of  operations,  and 
to  prevent  our  esteeming  anything  belonging 
to  them  which  has  not  lasting  utility  in  view. 

We  have  before  remarked  on  the  education  : 
and  training  of  the  hand,  but  the  most  adroit 


and  best  educated  hand  in  operative  surgery, 
would  be  dangerous  rathci-  than  useful,  unless 
gniJed  by  a  corresponding  head  ;  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  pathology  then,  and  of  all  the 
means  which  assist  diagnosis,  let  us  again  re- 
peat are  indispensable ;  the  surgeon  should 
act  like  the  Captain  of  Tasso ;  "  Col  senno  e 
con  la  mano  ;"  and  as  we  have  not  time  to 
enter  upon  any  discussion  respecting  the  snvuir 
/'aire  of  the  profession,  let  it  be  once  for  all 
remembered  that  it  is  eipially  his  duty  to  think 
before  he  acts,  and   before  he  speaks. 

Ijcfore,  gentlemen,  I  lake  leave  of  yon,  and 
wish  you  every  success  that  your  labours  may 
merit, — and  every  good  fortune  that  the  favour 
of  heaven  may  shower  on  your  noble  career, — 
let  me  strongly  recommend  to  you  an  untiring 
industry,  methodic  study,  and  an  ever  zealous 
love  of  knowledge,  remembering  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  said,  these  few  words  of  onr 
famed  countryman  Bacon.  "  The  pleasure 
and  delight  of  knowledge,  it  far  surpasseth  all 
other  in  nature.  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures 
there  is  satiety;  and  after  they  be  used,  their 
verdure  departeth,  which  showeth  well  that 
they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not 
pleasures  ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty 
which  pleased,  not  the  quality;  and  there- 
fore we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turu 
friars ;  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy. 
But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but 
satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  in- 
terchangeable." 


COURSE  or  LECTURES  ON  THE  THEORY 
AND  I-'RACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Dilivered  hv  C.  J.  n.  W^ILLI.\MS.  M.U..  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Uic 
Practke  of  Meiliciuf,  and  of  ClLuiciil  Meaiciiit;,    at    Uuiversitj- 


( Coiitijmed  from  page  16. ) 

We  found  that  in  congestion  the  vessels  were 
ciilarffnl,  and  the  motiim  of  the  blood  dliiiiiiisiied. 
so  that  redness,  swelling,  pain,  and  also  some  de- 
gree of  heat  were  present ;  but  in  inflammation, 
the  motion  of  the  Idood  is  increased,  the  sensibi- 
lity much  e.\alted,  the  heat  considerable,  and  the 
secretion  increased — the  function  of  secretion  is 
nearly  always  impaired  by  congestion,  so  that 
on  the  whole  we  see  a  great  distinction  between 
inflainiiiiitiim  and  congestion.  Again,  it  diti'ers 
from  dttermiiiatioh;  for  although  in  determina- 
tion the  vessels  may  be  enlarged,  and  the  mo- 
tion increased,  and  the  heat  and  sensibility 
exalted,  still  there  is  one  grand  point  o(  ditt'er- 
ence  between  it  and  inflammation,  viz.,  that  in 
the  latter  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  products 
of  the  part— it  is  the  tendency  to  the  eiudntion 
of  li/iiiph  that  especially  characterises  inflam- 
mation. The  state  of  the  vessels  also  diti'ers 
somewhat  from  that  of  determination,  inas- 
much as  in  inflammation  there  is  parlial  ob- 
dructwn  to  th".  flow  of  blood,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, parlial  aceumulalion  giving  rise  to 
increased  tension  and  redness.  There  ha\-e 
been  various  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
condition  of  the  vessels.  Cullen  concluded 
that  the  obstruction  was  owing  to  spasm  of  the 
extreme  vessels,  and  that  the  "vis  medieatrix" 
struggling  against  the  obstruction,  was  the 
cause  of  the  inflammation,  lint  this  view  is 
quite  out  of  the  question,  seeing'  that  there  is 
no  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  but  rather  a 
relaxation  or  dilatation.  Hunter  knew  that 
the  ves.sels  were  enlarged,  and  thought  there 
was  something  artire  in  the  process.  He 
called  it  "  active  dilatation."  Kaltenbruenner 
had  a  nearly  similar  idea,  he  called  it  "  active 
or  inflammatory  erection."  Doctors  Thomson 
and  Hastings  observed,  that  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  application  of  an  irritant  was 
contraction  of  the  vessels  with  increased  mo- 
tion, which  was  soon  followed  by  dilatation  and 
diminished  motion.    These  last  two  observers 


have  rather  confounded  the  efl'ects  seen  in  the 
arterit'i  with  those  seen  in  the  capillaries. 

M.  Gendrin  has  shewn  that  ob.ilnirlion  is 
one  of  the  most  important  features  in  inflam- 
mation :  he  also  noticed  that  the  qualiti/  of  the 
blood  itself  was  changed — that  the  red  particles 
become  altered  in  shape,  presenting  a  ragged 
appearance  at  their  edges,  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  serum  containing  them,  became 
eflused  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  lie  states 
also,  that  colourless  globides  were  detected  io 
the  large  vessels,  and  that  if  the  inflammation 
was  intense,  the  blood  became  stagnant,  and 
at  length  brown,  and  that  some  of  the  red  par- 
ticles became  softened,  opaque,  and,  Anally, 
converted  intoglobules.of /'«s.  Kaltenbruenner 
says,  that  if  obstruction  has  not  proceeded  to 
stagnation,  the  motion  becomes  oscillatory, 
and  that  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation 
tile  usual  movement  of  the  blood  is  restored, 
its  former  activity  being  resumed ;  but  if  the 
inflammation  continues,  and  the  capillaries 
remain  enlarged,  he  finds  that  they  present  a 
toi  tuous  appearance,  and  Mr.  Kiernan  believes 
that  little  diverticula  of  varying  shapes  are 
thrown  out  by  the  capillary  vessels,  and  that 
from  these  diverticula  new  vessels  proceed. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  blood  flows 
in  greater  quantity,  and  with  greater  force  to 
and  from  apart  that  is  inflamed,and  that  the  ar- 
teries are  enlarged,  and  pulsate  with  increased 
strength.  Dr.  Alison  measured  a  number  of 
arteries  in  inflamed  limbs,  and  found  that  their 
diameter  was  decidedly  greater  than  that  of 
the  arteries  in  a  corresponding-  ;(Hinflained 
limb  ;  this  proves  clearly  that  the  flow  to  the 
inflamed  part  was  augmented,  Again,  that 
there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  /)-o»i  an  in- 
flamed part  was  shewn  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  He 
bled  a  man  who  had  an  inflamed  hand  from  a 
similar  orifice  in  both  arms,  and  found  that 
from  the  arm  of  the  inflamed  side  he  obtained 
nearly  three  times  as  much  blood  as  from  the 
uninflamed  one  (in  the  same  period.) 

I  have  recently  found  that  a  stimulus  ap- 
plied to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  causes  con- 
traction, and  diminished  motion  in  the  vessels 
to  which  the  arteries  lead,  followed  speedily 
by  dilaliilion  of  the  vessels,  and  an  increased 
flow  through  them.  If  the  stimulus  appHed  be 
too  powerful,  it  causes  sudden  enlargement  of 
the  capillaries  and  stagnation  of  their  contents 
— these  vessels  also  became  tortuous.  The 
arteries  do  not  seem  at  first  to  partake  of  the 
increased  calibre,  but,  in  a  few  seconds,  they 
enlarge  and  appear  multiplied  in  number — 
the  blood  gushes  fbrciblyaloug  them,  and  con- 
tinue.- pulsating  at  the  opening  of  the  capiUa- 
ries,  which  are  so  much  congested  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  arterial  blood 
through  them,  and  consequently  it  has  to  find 
its  way  along  the  ajjoinhiij  vessels,  which  them- 
selves become  enlarged.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  the  force  of  the  circulation  goes  ott" 
through  the  adjoining  vessels,  there  is  still 
some  force  applied  to  the  natural  channels  and 
communicated  backwards  from  the  unadniittirg 
capillaries,  which  constant  ertbrt  and  repulsion, 
give  rise  to  the  oscillatory  movement  that  I 
told  you  Ivaltenbruenner  has  described.  The 
result  of  this  continued  attempt  at  injection  is 
to  dilate  tlie  capillaries  to  a  greater  and  greater 
degree,  and  if  any  vessels  were  previously  so 
small  as  to  escape  notice,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  should  now  become  dilated,  and  be  ren- 
dered most  easily  visible.  The  deductions  that 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  make  from  these  ap- 
pearances, are, — 1st.  That  no  inflammation  can 
exist  without  enlai-gement  of  the  capillaries, 
and,  therefore,  that  such  enlargement,  or,  in 
one  word,  congestion,  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  inflammation;  and  -2dly.  That 
there  is  no  inflammation  without  enlargement 
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of  tlie  arteries  leading  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
aifeeted  part,  or,  in  one  word,  -without  cJetcrmi-  j 
nation,  which  is,  therefore,  the  other  clement 
of  our  sviliject.  Xow  these  two  elements  com-  ^ 
bined,  viz.,  congestion  and  determination, 
■will,  if  not  soon  relieved  by  secretion,  flux,  or 
hemorrhage,  inevitably  cause  iiiflaiiiniatwii. 

AVe  may  ask,  tohy  is  there  a  retarded  flow  of ' 
blood  under  these  circumstances  ?  How  comes 
it  that  the  blood  should  stagnate  .'  I  must  con- 
fess, gentlemen,  that  this  is  the  >.t/cklni^  point, 
both  to  the  red  particles,  and  also  to  the 
physiologist  and  pathologist.  Why,  again, 
should  the  functions  of  the  part  be  exalted  if 
be  circulation  is  obstructed?  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  the  blood  possesses  a  self-motory 
power,  whereby  it  ui'ay  be  attracted  and  re- 
vived, and  that  in  the  case  of  ihlerniiiialioii, 
the  vital  fluid  is  determined  to  go  to  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  system,  and  thus  the  jiaiti- 
cles  become  aggregated  in   certain  situations. 

It  is  rather  a  singular  explanation,  and 
evinces  a  very  strong  determination  on  the 
part  of  its  author  to  get  over  the  difficulty. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  seen  any  mo- 
tions in  the  blood  that  might  not  justly  be 
attrihutcd  either  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  or 
to  certain  ]ihysical  properties.  I  shall  proceed 
with  this  subject  at  our  next  meeting. 


OKHLA'S  LECTURES  ON  ARSENIC. 

Cuntamiiii;  an  .Vccount  of  Uic  different  Operations  performed  upon  Ilie 

Body  of  Laffargo. 

Collected  and  Translated  by  JOUK  DAL  PIAZ,  Pliamiacieu  ami 

Laureate  of  the  School  of  Paris. 

Lecture  VIL 

Gentlemen, — If  you  were  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  purity  of  reagents,  in  that  of 
ursenuretted  soils,  antf  in  the  solution  of  the  fol- 
lowing problem,  riz.,  Hinv  can  it  be  recognized 
that  arsenious  acid  has  been  introduced  into  the 
digestive  canal  after  death? — you  will,  1  am  per- 
suaded, be  still  more  interested  in  the 

Question  of  Kormat  Ar'ciiic. — It  is  two  years  since 
Monsieur  Couerbe  asserted  in  my  luboratorv,  and 
in  presence  of  Messrs.  Lesueur  and  Barrnei,  that 
normal  arsenic  existed  in  human  bones:  in 
October,  1839,  Monsieur  Couerbe  again  repeated 
this  asserliiin,  though  somewhat  diftcreiit.  He 
then  said  arsenic  ^^  as  developed  during  the  putre- 
faction of  bodies. 

The  tirst  of  these  assertions  was  founded  upon 
the  following  experiment : — M.  Couerbe  submitted 
to  the  action  of  Marsh's  apparatus,  some  hi-phos- 
phale  of  lime,  W'hich  had  heen  a  long  time  in  my 
labiirator}',  and  carelessly  presertetl ;  fi'oiu  this  he 
obtained  real  arsenical  stains.  Wishing-  to  verify 
the  results  of  the  experiments  made  hy  this  gentle- 
man, I  made  several  analyses  of  bones  obtained 
from  the  pavilions  of  the  faculty,  and  from  these  I 
obtained  arsenic,  which  was  mspected  by  Slessrs. 
Bussy,  Chevalier,  and  Dumas.  I  was  com  ineed 
from  this,  that  normal  arsenic  existed  in  human 
bones,  and  even  announced  it  as  a  well-contirincd 
fact.  I  had  quite  giien  up  the  iilea  of  pursuing 
this  subject  any  further,  when,  in  November  last,  t 
bail  to  perform  a  series  of  experiments  before  a 
commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
amongst  them,  were  those  relating  to  normal 
arsenic. 

My  experiments  were  perfurmed  exactly  as 
befori-;  Itut,  to  my  great  astonishmeul,  I  was  m>t 
able  to  obtain  a  trace  of  arsenic,  and,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts,  I  was  obliged  to  request  a  delay 
of  fight  days;  this  was  immediately  granted. 
During  that  period  I  made  numerous  analyses,  but 
all  were  atlmdod  with  negative  I'esults;  in  no  in- 
stance could  1  tind  arsenic  in  the  hones  collected 
for  that  purpcse.  In  what  way  was  I  then  to 
acciiunt  tor  the  presence  of  arsenic  detected  by  the 
fii-Sit  experiments?  I  wns  certain  all  my  reagents 
were  of  the  utmost  purity,  but  I  was  not  convinced 
of  the  purity  of  the  bi-pliosphate  of  lime  *  which 


had  heen  used  by  Monsieur  Couerbe  ;  finally,  I 
thought  the  bones  I  had  operated  upon  at  first, 
might  be  those  of  intUviduals  who  biul  been  under 
arsenical  treatment,  such  as  is  prescribed  at  the 
hospital  Saint  Louis,  or  again  that  they  might  have 
been  the  bones  of  a  person  who  had  been  feti  upon 
bread,  prepared  with  wheat  which  had  been  limed 
with  arsenious  acid.  I  was,  indeed,  quite  as- 
tounded, and  did  not  know  what  to  thinU. 

I  next  procured  the  bones  of  a  man  who  bad 
lived  and  died  in  the  department  of  I^a  Somme, 
where  the  wheat  fnr  sowing  is  always  prepared 
with  arsenious  acid ;  but  these  again  yielded  no 
arsenic.  Seeing  this  I  w-as  induced  to  change  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and,  after  numerous 
other  experiments,  I  sent  a  memoir  to  the  academy  ; 
this  has  nut  yet  been  unsealed. 

It  results  from  what  I  have  just  stated,  that 
arsenic  cannot  be  detected  in  bones  when  these  are 
in  a  ntirmal  state  ;  consetiuently  all  iibjections  rest- 
ing upon  arsenic  in  a  normal  state,  ami  made  in  the 
interest  of  an  accused,  are  of  no  value. 

Slessrs.  FlaiuUu  ami  Danger  asserted  some  time 
after  I  had  made  my  researches,  that  arsenic  could 
not  be  detected  in  the  bones,  the  viscera  or  the 
muscles,  however  delicate  the  re-agents  might  he 
for  detecting  this  poison.  But  is  it  possible,  as  it 
is  stated  in  a  letter  published  by  Monsieur  Couerbe, 
that  this  metal  is  formed  during  the  putrefaction 
of  soft  parts  of  the  body?  Certainly  not  I  The 
most  delicate  investigations  have  never  been  able 
to  demonstrate  this  as  true,  and  I  shall  content 
mj'self  by  citing  an  example  to  proie  the  con- 
trary of  this  gentleman's  assertion. 

The  hotly  of  a  man  suspected  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  arsenious  acid  w  as  exhumed  by  order 
of  the  judiciary  authorities  of  Bourlion  Vendee 
the  corpse  was  in  a  verj'  advanced  stage  of  putre- 
faction (it  had  been  ten  months  under  ground) 
when  it  was  sent  to  us  for  examinatiou,  and,  uot- 
witlistanding  the  most  dehcate  means  were  re- 
sorted to,  not  a  trace  of  arsenic  was  discovered. 
Now-  if  it  were  true,  as  Monsieur  Couerbe  states, 
that  this  nietiil  is  developed  during  putrefaction, 
we  ought  certainly  to  have  found  it  in  this  case. 

We  shall  terminate  the  medico-legal  question  of 
arsenious  acid,  by  endeavouring  to  refute  the  last 
two  objections.  The  first  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing question  : — Jlay  not  the  arsenic  found  in  a 
body  have  been  administered  daily  for  some  time 
as  a  medicine?  Gentlemen.  I  can  aflirin,  if  an  in- 
dividual under  arsenical  treatment  has  abstained 
from  the  use  of  this  medicine  two  months,  or  even 
six  weeks,  previous  to  his  deatli.  not  the  shghtest 
portion  of  arsenic  can  be  detectetlin  any  parts  of 
the  \  iscera  ;  all  will  have  been  voided  by  the  urine, 
the  perspiration,  and  by  the  stools.  But  supposing 
such  a  ca,se  really  occurred,  then  the  experimentor 
could  only  affirm  that  arsenic  existed  in  the  body, 
ami  if  the  tribunal  wished  him  to  declare  whether 
he  considered  it  a  case  of  poisoning  or  not,  he  must 
be  assisted  by  the  medical  man  who  attended  the 
deceased  during  life.  Being  thus  acquainted  with 
the  length  of  illness,  the  symptoms  obseried,  the 
lesions  found  at  tile  post-mortem  examination,  &c., 
&c.,  he  may  then  safely  cb-aw  a  rigorous  conclusion. 

The  second  objection  is  one  offered  by  Monsieur 
Paillet  upon  the  trial  of  Madame  Latfarge ;  this 
same  objection  might  certainly  again  occur. 

Monsieur  Paillet  wished  to  know  whether  the 
arsenic  found  in  Monsieur  Laffarge's  body,  might 
not  have  been  derived  from  the  minerals  daily 
melted  in  his  furnaces,  whether  the  Milatilized 
arsenic  might  not  have  been  abstirhed  by  the  lungs 
during  respiration;  this  objection  has  been  much 
noticed,  nevertheless  it  is  of  no  value,  and  may  be 
easily  refuted. 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  presence  of  arsenic  eoidd 
not  be  detected  in  the  minerals  employed  at  the 
forges  of  Glandicr  ;    but  adnut  for  a  moment  that 


*  This  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  calcined 
liones,  \\>  parts,  with  a  of  eoncentralei'l  sulphiu-ie 
aciil,  and  20  of  water.  Let  these  materials  be 
stirred  together,  ami  simmered  for  about  sis  hours; 


I  then    strain  and  wash  the  rcsiclue  till  the  water 

j  ceases   to    taste   acid.       EMipoi'atc   the   strained 

'  liquor,  and  when  reduced  to  half  its  bulk,  let  it 

I  cool.      A  white  sediment  of  snliihate  of  lime  will 

form,  which  must  bo  allow  ed  to  subside.     The  clear 

I  solution   must   be  afterwards  decanted,  and    then 

evajiorated  until  it  has  aeipiired  llie  consisteiiceof 

soft  honey.     It  is  then  taken  otf  the  tire,  and  in- 

I  troduced  iutu  -Hide  mouthed  stoppered  bottles. 


arsenic  ditl  exist  in  combination  with  the  minerals, 
it  is  certainly  impossible  the  vapours  could  be  iii- 
haletl ;  let  us  only  reflect  upon  the  mode  e»f  pro- 
cedure for  extracting  the  metal.  The  ore  is 
strongly  heated  in  a  large  vessel,  w-hich  is  placetl 
upon  a  high  furnace  ;  the  vapours  protluced  could 
net  influence  ilonsieur  Lalfarge.  who  was  at  the 
base  of  this  fui-nace,  probably  at  a  distance  of  Itlt) 
feet  from  the  exhalations,  which  certainly  would 
not  tlescenil  t<.i  him,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  ut)uld  be 
carried  oft'  at  a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere. 
Even  suppose  again  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  hatl 
been  inhaled  in  this  way,  which  is  au  absurd  sup- 
position, coukl  tile  poison  have  been  retained  in  the 
body  for  5,5  days,  during  which  time  he  never  went 
near  his  furnaces?  Most  assuredly  ni;)t.  We  know 
it  wciuld  have  been  entirely  voitled  by  the  urine, 
&c.,  &c. 

I  believe  I  have  now  stated  all  that  is  necessary 
concerning  the  medico-legal  question  of  arsenious 
acid,  \\hich  we  have  studied  rather  minutely,  ami 
I  hope  )-ou  have  derived  some  bcneiicial  iiilbrraation 
from  w hat  I  haie  endeavoured  to  explain.  I  shall 
now  ci  immcnce  upon  the 

Si/iitjitoiii.s  obserectt  vpon  persons  poisoned  bij  ar- 
senious acid, — The  first  and  most  ordinary  symptoms 
are,  nausea,  frequent  and  abundant  vomiting,  pain 
in  the  epigastrium,  and  occasional  stools,  particu- 
larly in  those  eases  w-heu  vomiting  is  not  very 
abundant.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  proceed  any 
further  without  saying  I  consider  a  medical  man 
is  to  be  much  blamed,  if  being  called  to  attend  upon 
a  patient  taken  suddenly  ill,  aud  labouring  under 
these  sj-mptoms,  he  does  not  immediately  ask  him- 
self w  liether  it  may  not  be  a  case  of  poisoning,  but 
allows  the  ejected  matter  to  be  throw-n  away. 

Unfortunately  it  scldi  im  occurs  that,  if  the  patient 
is  of  a  high  rank,  any  one  will  fa'  one  moment 
suspect  him  of  being  poistuied,  whilst  if  such  symp- 
toms are  observed  uptm  an  iuclivitlual  of  a  humbler 
class,  the  medical  attendant,  and  others  as  well,  are 
even  too  often  disposed  to  see  in  these,  very  rigor- 
ous indications  of  poisoning.  But  I  now  continue 
with  the  symptoms  ;  cramps  and  convulsive  move- 
ments, with  fever  and  intense  heat  of  the  skin,  soon 
arrive,  aud  if  a  large  dose  of  the  poison  has  been 
administered,  the  skin  may  be  covereil  with  pus- 
tulous eruptions,  attended  with  intense  thirst; 
sometimes  the  patient  becomes  coltl  antl  insensible, 
the  face  becomes  blue  and  much  swollen,  but  tlie 
most  remarkable  symptom  is  the  derangement  in 
the  circulation ;  the  heart  and  pulse  heat  in  the 
most  irregular  manner.  Sometimes  the  convulsions 
cease,  and  are  replaced  by  syncopes,  or  a  false 
calm  ;  the  body  becomes  covered  with  a  coltl  per- 
spiration, the  pulse  gradually  sinks,  and  finally  the 
patient  (hes  from  prostration.  Nevertheless,  such 
does  not  always  occur  ;  death  often  takes  place 
when  the  patient  is  a  prey  to  the  most  v  iolent  s^-mp- 
toms,  the  convulsions  may  become  more  and  more 
horrible,  in  fact  he  may  die  in  the  midst  of  intense 
suftering- :  it  has  even  been  observed  that  the  body 
becomes  of  a  blue  colour,  as  in  cases  of  cholera. 
This  was  observed  upon  Souftlard*  ^vho  had  taken 
a  pow  erful  dose  of  arsenious  acid. 

Another  symptom  to  be  obsened  is  that  of  the 
urinary  secretion  ;  the  quantity  of  urine  found  is 
not  always  considerable,  generally-  the  patient  voids 
only  a  small  quantity  impregnated  w-ith  thepoistm. 
In  many  cases  the  urine  is  red,  anil  tinged  with 
blood,  and  the  secretion  is  painful ;  this  last  symp- 
tom was  observetl  upon  jl.  Latfarge.  At  other 
tunes  the  urine  is  abundantly  secreted,  and  may  be 
voided  w  itliout  pain.  In  nearly  all  cases  arsenious 
acid  exists  in  the  urine,  p;irticiilarly  w  hi'ii  vomiting 
and  purging  have  not  occurred.  ^Vnother  case  has 
been  cited,  but  this  very  seldom  ticcurs.  An  indi- 
vidual has  been  known  to  have  taken  arsenious 
acitl  at  eight  or  nine  ti'doek  in  the  morning,  and 
afterwards  to  have  foUoived  his  usual  occupations 
until  jhree  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  has 
been  suddenly  taken  ill,  antl  twd  iiours  afterwarils 
has  died  without  Mimiluig  anything.  Let  us  now 
examine  the 

J'ulhol.^i;ical  changes  observed. — Death  may  ensue 
from  arsenious  acitl  without  there  being  formed  in 


•  A  iirisoncr  w  ho,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  sw  allowed  a  hu'ge  ipiantity  of  urseuious  acid 
during  a  sitting  of  the  tribunal, 
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Iho  dige.-iti\e  canal  oitlior  traces  of  inlKiniinatiun, 
cccliyiiiosis,  ov  cscluii-s,  &c.  This  is  not  cummuiily 
the  case;  gpncrally  pathnlogical  changes  arc  very 
evident,  the  miicims  membrane  of  the  stomacli  i.^ 
inHamed  as  far  as  the  a-uiihagus,  sc\eral  uf  the 
I'nIcU  (if  the  sluiniieh  liave  a  brown  appear- 
anec,  the  oilier  jiarls  of  the  digestive  tnbe  being 
more  or  less  inllamcd. 

If  the  poison  has  been  introdneed  in  the  state  of 
jiowder,  eecliyniosis  and  even  eschars  may  some- 
times be  observed.  In  the  stomacli  of  Tlierese 
Kigal,  for  example,  there  \vore  found  about  fifty 
eschars,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  allhough  slii' 
had  \(imited  continually  for  nearly  live  days.  In 
such  cases  the  arsenious  acid  acts  as  a  caustic. 

The  heart  «iU  generally  oiler  red  stains,  of  the 
nature  of  cechymosis,  such  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  heart  of  this  dog  ])oisoned  by  arsenious  acid. 
Such  are,  gentlemen,  the  ciuestions  by  the  aid  of 
which  you  may  be  able,wilhout  the  least  hesitation, 
to  assert  as  follo\vs : — 

In  the  capacity  of  a  chemist  I  have  extracted  the 
poison  I  now  present  to  you,  and  in  the  capacity 
of  a  medical  man  I  have  observed  the  symptoms 
and  pathological  lesions  which  characterize  poison- 
ing by  arsenious  acid.  I,  therefore,  affirm,  that 
sucli  poisoning  has  been  eftected.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  discuss  the  best 

Minlc  of  tieatmcut  to  bi:  foUowed  in  cases  of  pnisoii- 
iiif.'  bif  nrseiiioiis  (icitl. — The  treatment  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods;  in  the  first,  the  poison 
should  be  attacked  in  the  stomach  by  chemical 
agents,  and  tlicn  evacuated  by  purging  or  vomit- 
ing. The  second  period  exists  wlien  you  have  not 
arrived  in  time  to  aihninister  the  counter-poison, 
consequently  absorption  has  taken  place,  and  how- 
ever strenuous  your  eft'orts,  the  patient  may  die. 

In  eommeneing  \\'itli  the  first  period,  we  na- 
turally ask  oursehes  if  there  really  is  an  antidote 
for  arsenious  acid;  but  before  proceeding  any 
further,  allow  me  to  explain  what  may  be  under- 
stood by  all  antidote  ? 

It  is  a  substance  capable  of  decomposing  a 
poison,  or  combining  with  it,  at  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  stomacli,  or  even  at  an  inferior  one,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  ne\7  product, 
which  can  exercise  no  deleterious  action  upon  the 
animal  economy.  There  are  two  kinds  ol  anti- 
dotes ;  1st. — those  which  entirely  annihilate  the 
deleterious  property  of  tlie  poison  ;  2,  those  wiiich 
diminish  this  property  in  a  very  sensible  manner. 

The  first  are  those  which,  by  any  operation  what- 
ever, w  ill  form  a  new  substance.  For  example,  if 
an  individual  were  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of 
chloride  of  barium,  and  that  sulphate  of  soda  was 
administered  immediately,  there  wmild  be  formed 
two  new  compounds — sulphate  of  Barytes,  insolu- 
ble, and  conseipientl)'  inert,  and  chloride  of 
sodium. 

The  second  are  those  which  do  not  transform 
the  poison  into  a  new  product,  but  combine  with 
it  to  form  a  compound  possessing  much  less  active 
properties.  For  example,  an  individual  has  taken 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  immediately  after,  albu- 
men is  acbninistered;  there  is  then  formed  a  new 
coinpound,*  having  a  much  less  deleterious  action 
upon  the  economy,  nevertheless  it  is  still  suffi- 
ciently deleterious  to  cause  death  in  ease  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 

These  facts  being  once  well  established,  I  again 
ask  if  there  is  an  autidotc  of  the  first  class  for 
arsenious  acid? 

Unfortunately  there   is   not :    the   peroxide   of 


iron,  *   ivliich  has   been  administered  sometimes 
with  success,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  antidote 
of  Iheseeond  class. 
This  peroxide  occursunder  the  3  following  states; 

1.  The  anhj'drous  peroxide,  commonly  called 
colcothar. 

2.  The  dried  liydratcd  peroxide. 

.'1.  The  liydratcd  peroxide  in  magma  or  jelly. 

Of  these  three  the  two  last  are  only  fit  to  be 
used  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenious  acid;  the 
dried  hydrate  should  always  be  administered  in 
preference  to  that  in  magma,  for  it  is  much  more 
convenient,  and  can  be  given  iii  large  quantity 
under  a  small  volume. 

It  often  liappens  that  pharmaciens  have  no  other 
peroxide  of  iron  than  the  colcothar,  which,  in 
some  cases,  has  been  administered  to  patients. 
This  even  occurred  during  the  illness  of  Monsieur 
Latt'arge,  and  from  that,  certain  persons  were 
anxious  to  conclude  that  the  arsenic  we  obtained 
was  derived  from  the  colcothar.  This  I  will  speak 
of  again. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  numerous  ex- 
periments:— 

Haifa  grain  of  arsenious  acid  was  boiled  with 
half  an  ounce  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in 
magma :  in  this  ease  the  quantity  of  iron  was  not 
suliieient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  poison.  The 
same  weight  of  the  dried  hydrated  peroxide,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  was  exposed 
withl2grs.  of  arsenious  acid,  to  a  temperature  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  stomach, 
and  after  a  protracted  contact  of  24  hours,  the 
whole  of  the  poison  was  absorbed,  forming  arsenite 
of  iron.  If  the  dried  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
acts  in  such  a  manner,  without  doubt  its  adminis- 
tration will  produce  good  results;  it  will  enable 
the  patient  to  w^ait  until  more  efficacious  means 
can  be  resorted  to.  as  vomiting,  &c.  If  this  was 
not  ett'ected,  death  might  still  occur,  although  the 
action  of  the  poison  might  be  slow ;  the  arseniti^  of 
iron  thus  formed  is  deleterious;  it  is  attacked  by 
the  lactic  and  chlorhydric  acids  existing  in  the 
stomach,  and  these,  combining  with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  liberate  the  arsenious  acid,  which  is  then 
immediately  absorbed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  the  peroxide  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  the  poison,  is  recommended;  the 
acids  of  the  stomach,  acting  in  preference  upon  the 
non-combined  peroxide,  do  not  altiu;k  that  which 
is  associated  with  the  arsenious  acid. 

The  peroxide  thus  administered  must  be  evacu- 
ated by  M  ■miting,  effected  by  T;irtar  emetic,  or  by 
tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather :  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  peroxide  must  be  again  administered,  and 
the  evacuation  repeated;  afterwards  operate  upon 
the  bowels  with  castor-oil.  Should  the  patient  be 
under  the  infiuence  of  a  strong  reaction,  copious 
bleedings  must  be  resorted  to.  Finally,  have  re- 
course to  diuretics,  by  which  the  poison,  if  ab- 
sorbed, may  be  expelled  with  the  urine;  for  it  has 
been  proved  by  experience,  that,  in  cases  when 
aiiiniais  poisoned  by  arsenious  acid  have  voided  a 
large  quantity  of  urine,  they  have  not  died. 


*  This  compound  is  a  combination  of  albumen, 
with  corrosive  sublimate;  it  is  very  little  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
albumen  ;  consequently,  the  administration  of  too 
large  a  quantity  of  this  substance  must  be  attended 
with  bad  effects,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  This  albuminous  compound  was 
formerly  behoved  to  contain  no  corrosive  subli- 
mate, it  was  thought  that  the  mercurial  salt  was 
reduced  by  the  albumen  to  the  .state  of  calomel ; 
but  this  opinion  is  found  to  be  quite  erroneous.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  compound  of 
albumen  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which,  according 
to  JIniisiur  Lassaigne,  is  composed  of  'J3.55  parts 
of  albumen,  with  6.43  of  the  mercurial  salt. 


Such  is,  gentlemen,  the  mode  of  treatiuent  I 
ad\iseyouto  follow.  It  has  been  much  criticized, 
— the  bleeding,  in  particular,  has  been  much  con- 
demned. It  has  been  said  that,  by  bleeding,  the 
life  of  the  patient  is  unavoidably  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  alfirm.  in  ninetei'n  eases  out  of 
twenty, when  I  have  bled,  the  patient  has  recovered. 
English  meiUcal  journals  also  mention  many  cases 
cured  by  bleeding.  But  as  a  substitute  for  this 
method,  certain  persons  (amongst  whom  I  m;ty 
mention  Monsieur  Jacobini,  in  Italy,  and  Monsieur 
Kogetta,  in  France,)  have  tried  an  Italian  mode, 
founded  upon  Monsieur  Kasori's  view  (4'  this  sub- 
ject. This  gentleman  asserts  that  the  symptoms 
of  arsenical  intoxication  are  those  of  intense 
asthenia,  produced  by  the  aclion  exercised  by  the 
poison  whilst  passing  into  the  circulation,  conse- 
cpiently  the  anti-phlogistic  treatment  is  dangerous; 
to  overcome  the  symptoms  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
minister broth  and  brandy. 

In  the  next  lecture  we  shall  see  if  any  good  can 
be  derived  from  such  a  mode  of  trcatmeut, — for 
my  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  dream. 


*  This  slnmld  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: — Cause  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  to  pass  for  a  long  time  through  a  filtrated 
solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron.  This  gas  will 
precipitate  all  the  arsenic,  lead,  magnesia,  &e., 
w  hicli  might  have  been  associated  with  the  iron  salt. 
Then  boil  until  the  solution  affords  no  smell  of  the 
sulphuretted  gas,  and  allow'  it  to  stand  for  a  day; 
after  which  time  separate  the  precipitate  by  filtra- 
tion, and  evaporate  the  filtered  solution  until  it  has 
become  fit  to  crystalhze;  when  it  must  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  cool  place  till  the  crystals  are  formed. 

Collect  these,  and  pour  upon  ihem  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  convert  all  the  protoxide 
into  sesqui-oxide.  Tlien,  dilute  with  distilled 
w  ater,  and  by  adding  an  excess  of  aqua  amnionije, 
a  brow  11  gelatinous  precipitate  will  be  produced, 
which,  after  being  washed  for  a  long  time  with 
pure  distilled  water,  may  then  be  administered  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenious  acid. 

It  is  by  exposing  this  same  gelatinous  peroxide 
to  a  gentle  heat,  tliat  I  obtain  the  dried  hydrated 
peroxide,  which  I  recommend  in  preference  to  the 
gelatinous,  on  account  of  its  being  more  convenient 
to  administer  in  large  quantities. — From  Orfila's 
Lcclun  ii)\  I '(  Iron  and  Us  Com^mumls, 
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To  Ilie  Editor  oftlie  '  Medical  Times.' 

Dr.  Sih, — I  was  highly  gratified  to  perceive  that 
your  eft'orts  for  tlie  extinction  of  "intramural  in- 
terments" have  been  productive  of  so  unexpected  a 
result  as  the  preparation  of  Mr.  Mackuinon's 
Bill,  yet  it  surprised  me  to  perceive  that  by  its 
clauses  the  operations  appear  to  be  confined  to  Eng- 
land. In  this  I  m;iy  be  wrong,  and  if  so,  you  will 
excuse  uie  for  intruding]  upon  you.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  burial  gi'ounds  are  more 
neglected  than  in  Ireland,  and  few  places  where 
the  effects  of  such  neglect  have  produced  more  ill 
consetpiences  to  human  health  and  comfort  than  iu 
its  towns  through  which  (speaking  generally  of  the 
country)  burial  grounds  are  thickly  distributed. 
It  would,  therefore,  he  a  monstrous  error  in  the 
application  of  this  measure,  if  its  benefits  were  not 
conferred  upon  Ireland — to  which  particular  I  beg 
the  liberty  of  c:iHiiig  your  attention.  In  clause  6, 
"  the  parochial  committees  of  health"  are  composed 
o(  clergiimciinii(/rhiirrhwar(ft'iis  oil  ii/, whichlpve^nme 
is  a  positive  defect,  inasmuch  as  there  should  be 
or  ought  to  be,  upon  a  committee,  in  whose  hands 
so  important  a  trust  is  reposed,  some  individuals 
whose  education  embraced  the  operations  of  phy- 
sical nature  upon  the  human  constitution,  and 
medical  men  are  generally  best  informed  upon 
these  subjects — the  addition,  therefore,  of  a  few  me- 
dical men  to  these  parochial  committees  of  health, 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  improvement. 

On  the  interment  of  "  eminent  men  "  in  "  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  St.  Taul's  Cathedral,"  a  few 
words  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Under  any  circumstance  the  burial  of  mankind 
under  the  roof  where  living  creatures  so  frequently 
assemble  in  numbers,  is  an  evil,  and  ought  to  be 
aboUslied  even  in  the  case  of  "  eminent  men,"  A 
gi'eat  national  building  should  exist  in  these  coun- 
tries for  the  deposit  of  their  illustrious  dead,  and 
for  the  erection  of  proper  monuments  to  their 
memories,  which  should  be  under  the  controiil  of 
Governmeiit'only.  Westminster  Abbey  is  not  the 
place  J  or  such  deposits;  besides  monuments  have 
i)een  refused  a  place  in  that  celebrated  etUficc. 
The  late  Dr.  Ireland,  for  instance,  refused  to  allow 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  one  of  the  greatest 
poets,  next  to  Jlilton,  which  Britain  ever  had, 
viz.,  Lord  Byron.  To  prevent  such  capriciotis 
exercise  of  power  in  individuals,  and  to  separate 
the  dead  from  the  resort  of  assemblies  of  the  living, 
I  think  the  n;ition  shotdd  erect  an  appropriate  re-_ 
ceptacle  for  such  mementos,  and  for  the  remains  of 
men  vvhose  lives  have  been  sutlicicntly  distin- 
guished in  its  history.  There  is  a  man  now  living, 
whose  name  it  does  not  become  mo  to  mention, 
whose  glory  rcqiures  no  earthly  monument  to  per- 
petuate, and  whoso  remains  when  his  country  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  services,  ought  to  be  Ihc  first. 
to  render  memorable  such  a  memento  of  human 
greatness,  and  where  succeeding  warriors  woidd 
desire  a  resting  place.  Hoping  you  will  excuse 
this  intrusion,— I  remain,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

W.  K.  GOBE. 

Cecil  Street,  Limerick, 
bei)t.  L'ljth,  1S1:>. 
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TO      CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vol  VII. — It  is  our  intention  to  complete^  in  the 
present  Volume.,  the  course  of  fwenty'fonr  ketints 
bif  Professor  Owcn^  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Phi/siohg}/  of  ihe  Nervous  Si/steni — the  course 
hi/  Professor  Serres  {consisting  of  about  lO  lec- 
tures) on  Organogeny — the  lourse  bt/  Orfla,  on 
Arsenic  Qhe  last  lecture^  hut  one,  of  which,  we  give 
this  tvceh) — li-ith  the  course  by  Mr.  iVottiughayn, 
on  Operative  Surgery.  The  lectures  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
B.  Williams,  and  IJoctor  Scoffcrn^  will  probably 
CAtend  to  the  ne.it  volume. 

Mr.  Atkinson. —  The  note,  zvith  the  intimation  re- 
ferred fo,  was  receivedy  hut  the  latter  was  forgotten 
when  the  paper  came  under  consideration  subse- 
quently. The  portion  omitted,  was  omitted  on  the 
ground  that  the  best  ansiver  to  objections  ate  facts 
strongly  evidenced.  People  do  not  so  much  ashy  arc 
such  things  posiible  f  buty  do  they  e^rist  ?  The 
last  demonstrated — logic  tells  tis  thefrst  cannot  he 
disputed. 

Niilli  Secundiis. —  We  helieve,  but  are  not  certain, 
that  Mr.  Dermotty  the  lecturer^  was  the  editor  and 
vrincipal  proprietor  of  the  Medical  Kofortl.  Jt 
extended  to  four  or  Jive  numbers.  Onr  price  and 
circulation  must  mahe  all  such  speculations  losses. 

Beta. —  JVc  have  heard,  from  other  tfuarters,  of  Mr. 
Jackson^  frenzy.  Our  review  of  his  work  was  oj 
course  just,  but  marked  hy  much  kindliness  for  his 
i7te.rperience  and  zeal ;  and,  if  in  J ull  possession  vj 
Jiis  mind,  he  would  havejelt  liimsclf  under  a  serious 
obligation  to  us.  'Hie  young  man  has  evidently 
just  ennugh  of  talent  to  make  him  conceited,  and 
hist  enough  of  active  j'oUy  to  make  him  an  object  of 
an^riety  to  his  friends. 

A  SlmU'ct. —  We  know  of  110  cheaper  mode  oJ' passing 
the  first  winter  session  than  hy  tonjining  the  entries 
to  hospital  practice  (3  years)^  say  £'26  10s. — 
Anatomy  and  Demonstrations,  for  the  season, 
£b  5s.;  Chemistry,  £4  4s.,  and  Materia  Mcdica. 
These  are  all  the  courses  absolutely  necessary /or 
ihe  first  session.  Of  course,  without  great  reason, 
the  pupil  will  not  confine  himself  to  these  entries. 
The  hospital  practice  should  be  entered  to  im- 
mediately. 

A.  T.  H.  T.—  Jf'v  denied  once  before  that  Dr.  Wea- 
therhead  had  anything  to  do  with  the  editorship  of 
the  Medical  Times.  In  consequence  of  a  rumour 
to  the  confraryy  wc  once  more  Jcel  it  necessary  to 
asseverate  our  denial. 

^Ii'.  K.  Ma^son. —  This  gentleman  furnishes  us  with 
what  he  calls  an  important  discovery.  He  con- 
siders the  first  cause  of  disease  to  he  ignorance  of 
the  art  oJ  breathing.  We  have  some  recollection 
of  an  Irishman,  who,  extending  the  prindplCy  more 
wittily  explained  by  it  ihe  phenomena  of  death. 
The  second  cause  isy  ignorance  oJ  the  uses  of  saliva  ' 
The  third,  of  sleep.  Mouth-breathing  people  are 
lean,  sickly,  ^-c. ;  nostril-breathers,  healthy,  Sfc. 
The  rationale  is  the  increased  moisture  produced  hy 
the  latter  mode,  and  which  offers  the  satisfactory 
e.rplanafion  of  these  established  facts.  **  Sleep," 
adds  our  author,  *'  is  produced  by  keeping  the 
month  open,  conserpiently  prevented  by  keepinj^ 
tho  nmiith  dosed:  the  saliva-passages,  hy  thi' 
first  process,  bein^-  kept  dr}-."  Here  is  *'  Sleep 
at  WilV  produced  hy  a  vcrif  simple  process.  We 
are  promised  further  details,  but  must  decline  them, 
on  the  pica  that  those  already  given  arc  likely  to 
completely  appease  our  readers*  curiosity. 

Mr.  B. — Morus — Mr.  H.  C. — Acadeinieus — Carus 
Kedivivus,  —  Investigator  —  Anli-Hiinibng,  — 
I'etnis — A  (Jnack  Poclor — An  Owner  of  a 
Burial  Gronnil — A.  B.  C. — A  Iving's  College 
Student — Anli-Toddite, — declined  Jor  want  of 
space. 

Will  Scrutator  scrutinize  his  own  conscience  before 
asking  us  to  publish  such  details — and  so  itnsup- 
Dorted'—- a  gainst  an  unassuming,  and,  we  believe,  ex- 
trcmely  weli-meaning  medical  practitioner 

Sigma  sends  us  an  authorized  account  of  the  offer 
made  to  him  {an  extrefnely  experienced  and  well 
educated  apothecary,  with  the  best  recommenda- 
tions) hy  a  gentleman  proposing  to  have  his  services 
as  an  assistant.  "  After  walking  four  miles,"  he 
says,  "  and  waiting  forty  minutes,  I  had  some 
converse  with  a  party  calUng  himself  a  gentle- 
man, who  lives  not  more  than  100  miles  from 
Finsbury,  and  has  a  branch  establishment  (a 
»hop)  uofc  50  from  BetUnul-Greou  Xioad— aud 


was  astonished  at  the  liberaliiy  of  his  oifer  for 
such  very  trivial  services  as  were  required — the 
duties  being  merely  '  superintending '  and 
*  pushing'  the  *  retail  business,'  from  7  morn- 
ing till  11  night  — dispensing  the  medicines- 
attending  counter  practice,  casualties,  and  mid- 
wifery for  a  public  institution — besides  furnish- 
ing the  house,  paying  the  taxes,  and  feeding 
and  clothing  myself,  —  for  fifty  pounds  a- 
Yi^AIt!!!  'Tfie  poor  assistant  is  a  married  man 
too.     Alas!  Jor  our  respectable  profession! 

O.—  We  hope  yet  to  give  the  conclusion  of  the  paper 
referred  to.  The  delay  originates  i'k  a  breach  of 
engagement,  over  which  wc  could  exercise  no  useful 
control. 

II.  B.  W.  sends  us  a  strongly-written  protest  against 
the  delay  in  the  publication  if  ^''  Turner  s  Cheniistrij' 
and  •'  Copland's  Dictionary."  He  is  particularly 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  fault  lie  with  the 
autJtors  or  publishers,  and,  in  either  case,  to  have 
it  remedied.  Part  3.  *Vo.  4,  of  Turner  s  work,  was 
promised,  he  says,  Jor  Autumn,  1841,  and  is  not 
yet  published,  commencing  the  Winter,  1842.' 

Dr.  Scoftern's  Lecture,  our  Weekly  Periscope,  and 
cur  Extracts  from  the  German  and  French 
Journals,  are  unavoidably  postponed  tilt  next 
week. 

Other  correspondents  will  he  answered  next  wet\i. 

ERRATA. 

In  consequence  of  the  haste  w  ith  w  hich  our  first 
impression  was  sent  to  press  last  week,  several 
typographical  errors  were  left  unc(.irrected.  The 
page  of  "  iledical  IVIems."  binding  in  between 
pages  6  and  7,  should  have  b^en  numbered  7  and 
S,  instead  of  6  and  7.  The  other  errors  are  so 
obvious,  tliat  they  may  be  safely  left  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  reader. 
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Quern  veru  anipuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legeudo 
Non  inissuia  cutem  nisi  plena  cruoris  hinido. 

*  *  »  «  * 

Qui  studet  'jptatam  curiu  contingere  metara 
Slulta  tulit,  feoitr]iie  puer  ;  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  veuere  et  vino. 

There  are  three  aspects  in  which  the  pre- 
sent session  invites  attention  ;  the  lec- 
turers—  the  pupils — the  corporations.  A 
word  or  two  on  each. 

Having  ver\-  recently  discharged  our  hile 
on  the  mode  of  election  and  general  cha- 
racter of  the  attainments  of  our  lecturers, 
we  inaj'  just  now'  leave  them  out  of  sight, 
to  say  something  on  a  subject  of,  perhaps, 
more  immediate  importance — the  Icciurerti' 
duties.  And  what  are  they?  In  many — 
alas  I  too  many  instances, — the  ready  an- 
swer for  the  iiRST,  is  to  rksign.  Num- 
bers of  them  stand  in  the  places  of  better 
men,  capable  of  teaching  higher  truths, — 
and  to  the  extent  of  their  unasked,  unre- 
quired, but  not  unobtrusive  inferiority,  are 
they  accessaries  to  the  virtual  extermination 
of  truths — and  guilty  agents  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mischiefs, — in  one  word  they  arc 
negative,  but  real  calamities,  to  their  pupils 
and  society.  But  it  would  be  useless  to 
ask  from  those  wc  deal  with,  so  stupendous 
an  exercise  of  conscientiousness,  requiring 
in  its  agency  so  impossibly  large  an  absence 
of  vanity  and  self-love.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  appealing  to  them,  that  if 
they  will  not  give  way  to  higher  mental 
powers — they  will  at  least  make  the  best 
use  of  their  own.  Their  pupils  have  a 
virtual  title  to  a  certain  stipulated  portion 
ol'  their  time — their  knowledge, — and  their 


active  industry  and  labour, — a  title,  whicl 
can  only  be  impugned  or  disregarded  witl 
a  proportionate  want  of  fairness,  gooc 
faith,  honour,  and  common  honesty.  Ir 
science,  as  in  everything  else  brought  tc 
market — there  is  a  certain  amount,  and  ; 
certain  quality,  which  is  the  purchaser': 
fair  money's  worth  ;  and  whatever  is  giver 
less,  or  worse  than  what  is  tints  recipro- 
cally bargained  for— is  so  much  swindled 
There  is  this  additional  circumstance,  how- 
ever, in  medical  science — that  health  anc 
life,  and  of  immortal  beings  too, — hang  oi 
every  step  of  the  descending  path  of  dimi- 
nution or  deterioration !  AVe  say  then 
lecturers  do  your  duty.  Give  to  youi 
lectures  the  importance  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances (for  evil,  if  not  for  good),  nnis' 
attach  to  them.  Give  time  to  their  carefu 
preparation.  Adapt  them  to  your  audience 
in  composition  and  delivery.  Be  punetua 
yourselves,  and  insist  on  regularity  fron 
your  pupils,  and  let  the  last  week  of  you 
courses  shew  as  much  attention  to  you 
duties  as  the  first.  To  the  gentleman,  tin 
man  of  honour,  the  last  of  these  hints  i: 
useless :  for  his  sense  of  personal  digniti 
will  preclude  his  presentation  of  himscl 
before  his  class,  as  an  inconstant,  or  shuf 
fling,  or  mercenary  character,  as  one  nion 
or  less  attentive,  as  he  is  further  o 
nearer  removed  from  the  period  of  pecu- 
niary remiineration.  If  we  woidd  lent 
force  to  our  recommendations  we  would  be{ 
lecturers  to  remember  that  no  where  thai 
in  medical  teaching  is  honesty  a  wise 
policy.-  A  session's  well  discharged  dut; 
tells  on  his  own  knowledge  and  skill — tell 
on  his  future  year's  classes — tells  on  hi 
standing  with  his  profession — his  practic: 
among  the  public — his  name — reputatioi 
— fame — ererything  ! 

But  if  neither  personal  interest — no 
high  and  seriously  responsible  duties  havi 
power  over  the  lecturer — if  he  be  deaf  t( 
them,  charm  they  never  so  wisely,  thi 
students  will  do  but  ill,  who  passiveli 
submit  to  the  wrong.  There  need  be  nc 
insubordination,  though  that  would  be  ; 
less  evil  than  the  injustice  we  are  contem 
plating;  the  students  have  only  peacofulh 
to  unite  together,  rcspectftdly,  but  manfully 
to  remind  the  lecturer  by  protest  or  rounc 
robin  of  his  neglect  of  duty  ;  if  that  fail,  ti 
send  their  signed  statement  to  us  for  publi 
cation,  and  if  tho  evil  survive  that  step,  t( 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  or  asso 
ciatiou  to  try  the  matter  publicly,  bi 
legally  suino  the  delinhvint  for  breac  i 
or  I  oNTKAt  r.  This  is  a  new — and  pro 
bably  startling  recommendation — but  it  ii 
justified  by  the  glaring  instances  of  negli- 
gences to  which  students  are  too  frequently 
subjected  ;  and  by  a  consideration  on  tlu 
evil  consequences,  which  must  inevitably 
arise  out  of  them.  An  action  at  law,  i 
tried  in  many  cases  which  wo  iiave  hear( 
of,  woidd  be  certain  of  success  ;  and  wouh 
do  a  world  of  good. 

Taking  a  hearty  intercut  in  the  fortunei 
of  our  younger  friends,  the  students,  W( 
wish  our  space,  or  a  reasonable  allowance 
of  patience,  could  justify  our  placing  befon 
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these  gentlemen,  one  half  of  the  reasons 
which  recommenil  steadiness,  hard  study, 
and    perfect     regularity    to     their    warmest 
acceptance.    Wc  have  watched  annual  wave 
after  annual  wave   of  students   ajipcar  and 
disappear,  and  if  one  truth  has  been  more 
prominent    than    another    among    our    ob- 
servations, it  is  that  the  student  who  will 
not  work,  and  work  rcrjidarlij  and  hard,  is 
in  the  position  of  one  who  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  be  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  knave 
or  scamp.      The  raised  qualifications  at  the 
Hall  and  College,  whatever  other  qualities 
they  may  have,  have  certainly  this, —that 
there    is    now    no    safe    half-attention    to 
duties, — they  allow  of  no  very  continuous 
idleness — and  we  would  suggest  that  gentle- 
men who  are  entering  to  this  or  that  school, 
ought,   in    mere  polici/,  at    once    to    make 
their  election  between  a  career  of  eiitire  dis- 
sipated scampishneso — and  entire  healthy, 
steady    application     to    their    profes:,ional 
education.     It  would  spare  us  nnuli  hypo- 
crisy of  stud}'  and  save  a  wonderful  deal  of 
time.      For  ourselves,  we  have  little  more 
hope  for  the  medical  student,  occasionally 
about  town,  drinking,  smoking,  billiard  J>lay- 
ing,  Mu\  JIashili/  dressed,  than  for  the  abso- 
lutely doomed  rake.     The  same  well  known 
^ — well  trodden  path  is  before  both,  marked 
b}-  some   or  all  the  common  adjuncts  ;   an 
irreparably  ruined  constitution — ^pecuniary 
embarrassments — rejection  at  the  Hall  and 
College— an    empirical    and    impoverished 
practice  —  an    alienated    or    impoverished 
family — enlistment    in    the    army — life    of 
degradation    and    misery, — violent   deatli ! 
One  important  step — the  best  guarantee  of 
continuous    steadiness, — is     the     student's 
comfortable  inclusion  in  the  domestic  circle 
of  some  respectable  family.     A  lone  cham- 
ber   after    a   day's    hard    study,  gives    the 
tavern  and  the  singing-room  an  attraction, 
difficult  to  resist,  save  by  minds  of  more 
than  ordinary  firmness,  and  enriched  with 
more  than  usual  internal  resources.    When- 
ever, therefore,  this  great  moral  and  mental 
advantage  can  be  secured  by  the  student — 
our  earnest  advice  to  him  is  to  clutch  it. 
He   will    not,    of   course,   in  making    this 
selection,  overlook  a  due  proximity  to  the 
hospital    he    attends.      There    can     be     no 
objection  to  moderate  ambulatory  exercise 
(which,  indeed,  the  student  will  find  essen- 
tial to  profitable  study),  but   the  distance 
should   never  make   the  walk  an  inconve- 
nience.     The  numerous  lectures  demanded 
by  the  Hall,  backed  by   the  increasing  re- 
quisitions of  tho  College,  leave  little  time 
to  be  spent  on  the  truitoir.     We  conclude 
our  hints   to  the  students,  with  a  warning 
which  should   bo  the  motto  of  their  note 
book, — the   ornament  of  their  room, — and 
as  inseparable  a  companion,  as  the  Phylac- 
tery   was  of   the    Pharisee.     Eveiiy    mo- 
ment    MISI'ENT IS     ONE      CHANCE      MOKE 

FOR  ILL  FoivTiiNE — ail  ill  fortune  that  cm- 
braces  the  future  fate  of  both  praelitinner 
and  patients. 

This  session  presents  us  with  two  fea- 
tures of  striking  importance,  the  diminution 
of  metropolitan — the  increase  of  provincial 
schools.  The  Huateriaii  school — the  Syden- 


ham school— the  Webb-street  or  Grainger 
school, — have  each  ceased  to  be ;  and  the 
larger  hosjiilal  schools  have  felt  so  much  fear 
for  their  vitality,  that  they  have  taken  this 
year  extra  pains  to  dazzle  the  judgment — 
and  secure  the  support  of  pupils.  Where 
will  all  this  end,  and  what  will  be  its 
eit'cct  on  the  lyOndou  corporations?  One 
thing  is  certain;  that  we  may  prepare  for 
a  brisk  competition  among  the  London 
schools — which  will  bring  about  a  lower 
scale  of  prices,  and  a  better  system  of 
medical  appointments.  The  two  great  evils 
of  medical  education  will  thus  have  worked 
their  own  cure. 

We  have  been  asked  the  probable  effect 
which  the  requisition  of  an  additional  year 
of  study,  will  have  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ?  Very  trifling.  The 
facilities  offered  by  the  provincial  schools, 
will  keep  up,  if  not  augment,  the  class  of 
students  ;  and  an  education  at  a  distance 
from  the  College,  will  not  tend  to  lessen 
the  c.limatiou  of  itj^  diplomas.  On  the 
principle  of"  onme  ignotum  pro  magnifico  " 
distance  will  be  apt  to  give  an  enchant- 
ment to  the  College,  which  those  living 
near  to  it,  as  ourselves,  would  in  vain 
endeavour  to  discern — or  appreciate.  In- 
dividually, however,  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  are  suffering  this  session 
from  an  unusual  diminution  of  entry  fees  ; 
and,  the  only  consolation  we  can  extend  to 
them  is,  the  expression  of  a  hope,  that 
their  punishment  may  not  extend  to  more 
than  its  present  amount,- — about  the  tenth 
part  of  their  deserts.  If,  while  they  had 
the  power,  they  had  adopted  a  better 
system  of  government,  Loudon  would  be 
shewing  a  better  list  of  schools, — and  a 
larger  class  of  students. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LIVING   MEDICAL  MEN. 

ANTHONY  WHITE,  HR,  BRIGHT,  DR.  HAMILTON  liUE. 

A  voiAiiE  up  the  Rhine  jireventcd  Probe 
completing'  his  sketch  of  the  medical  oftieers  of 
the  Weslniinster  Hospital  as  soon  as  intended. 
They  cadly  complain  of  the  torturing-  stale  of 
suspended  aniniatiun  in  which  thcv  have  been 
kept. 

By  a  renicukable  coincidence  we  find  we 
finished  our  last  sketch  with  a  President  of  the 
College  ;  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  coni- 
mencing  with  another.  Anthony  White  is 
quite  a  different  man  from  George  .Tamos 
Guthrie,  whom  he  succeeds.  He  i  ■,  in  every 
re.spect,  a  perfect  Antithesis.  He  is  about 
55  years  of  age— a  stout,  comfortable,  farmer- 
like looking  personage,  of  ordinary  height, 
and  of  orelinary  mien  ;  a  good-natured  face, 
with  rather  a  prepossessing,  intellectual  fore- 
head, upon  which  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
organs  are  well  marked.  Tony  Limdjkin,  as 
some  of  his  friends  call  him,  from  his  careless, 
and  inditl'ercnt  manner  and  attire,  is  generally 
considered  a  good  practical  surgeon,  and  has 
been  a  good  operator. 

In  his  public  functions,  lazy  and  indolent,  as 
the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick,  his  visits  to  the 
hospital  are  few  and  far  between.  When, 
however,  by  an  unusual  and  desperate  etVort, 
he  opens  his  mouth,  his  clinique  or  oral  in- 
struction is  invaluable.  "  He  drops  molten 
gold — he  .shoots  pearls;"  but  such  an  occur- 
rence is  an  era  in  the  reminiscenees  of  the 
pupils.    He  has  taken  a  degree  in  Cambridge, 


and  has  an  extcn.sive  and  aristocratic  rractice 
in  the  West-end,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Parliainont  Street,  where  he  lives,  without 
even  writing,  advertising,  or  puffing  for  it. 

In  the  time  of  Qnen  Anne,  there  was  a  class 
of  PoUticiaiis,  called  '  Whiinsicals,'  who  were 
never  in  one  mood  of  mind  long.     In  the  me- 
dical ]'riifession  there   is  a  similar  class  now, 
with    this  ditVerencc— that  the    latter  change 
and  shift  their  opinions  as   their  interest  sug- 
gests :  —the    worthy    Tony    has    been     every 
thing  by  tnins,  and  nothing  Inn;/.     His  views 
wore  wisely  influenced  by  the  prospects  that 
bay   before"  him.      When    distant     from     the 
eminence  which   he   now  occupies,   they  were 
marvelhmsly  eonq>rehcnsivu '?i(/f'C(/,-  but  as  he 
neau^d  Ibc  olijeet  of  his  idolatry,  they  became 
very  narrow  and  circumscribed  ;   every  step  he 
took  towards  the  road  of  his  greatness,  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinions. 
"  Some  achieve  greatness;  others,  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them."     Not  that  bis  passive- 
ness^iis  good-natured  easiness  of  dis])ositiun 
— his  oriental  homage  to  the  jioweis  that  be, 
did  not  deserve   some   token   of  resard  — some 
reward.     His   readiness  to  oblige  his  friends — 
his  holy  zeal  to  do  battle  for  the  cjuse  of  his 
coni|iany — insured  bis  elevaiion  in  the  rotation 
of  (ollegiate  honors.     Some   might   suppose, 
that  the   absence   of  any  literary  or  .'cientifie 
labours,  or  of  any  intellectual  evidence  of  high 
and  conunandinj;  talent,  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
didate, might  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  ambitious 
aspirations.     In  this  seat  of  congenial  didness, 
"  a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind."  A 
negative  merit— a  recommendation  in  their  eyes 
—  guaranteed  the  vote*;  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council.     In  vain  you  search  the  records  of 
the  College— the  Annals  or  Archives  or  medi- 
cine—for the  name  of  White.     No  brochure- 
no  article,— no  essay,— no  octavo  or  duodecimo, 
—exists  to  enlighten  us  or  posterity  upon  the 
views  which  be  entertained,  and  for  which,  his 
admiring  and   disinterested    colleagues   placed 
him  in  the    |>ost  of   honour   and  emolument. 
Hitherto,  his  talents  have  been  latent.     Let  us 
hoipe  that  the  genius  which,  has  so  long  slum- 
bered  will  be  evolved,   and  that  seizing  the 
scalpel  and  lucking  up  his  purple  robes,  he 
will  engrave   his  name  upon  the  columns  of 
Fame, 

It  has  been  told  of  a  certain  cunning  Pontiff, 
that  he  aft'ectcd  severe  bodily  indisposition  to 
induce  his  brother  cardinals  to  elevate  him  to 
the  chair  of  St,  Peter,  and  that  ulirii  i In  lid  he 
threw  oft'  his  debility  and  made  them  feel  the 
vio-onr  and  cncrsy  of  his  rule.  May  we  hope 
that  Anthony,  like  his  illustrious  namesake, 
hath  veiled  "his  secret  thoughts,  and  jdayed 
only  a  secondary  part,  making  it  appear  "  that 
he  had  neither  art,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech 
to  stir  men's  blood,"  and,  that  having  gained 
his  object  from  the  impression  that  his  talents 
could  not  jirove  formidable  to  his  friends,  he 
may  prove  to  his  mistaken  colleagues  that 
he  is  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  wisely  pre- 
saging the  inevitable  fate  that  awaits  his  obsti- 
nate and  stupid  comperes  attempt  to  effect, 
and  nobly  dare  to  do  that,  which  men  of 
greater  reputation,  .shrink  from  essaying;  and 
which  would  tend  to  unite  and  satisfy  and  rege- 
nerate the  profession,  and  place  him  for  years  at 
the  head  and  front  of  all  its  honours 'r*  Jle 
finds  division,  envy.  Jealousy,  and  imbecility 
reigning  in  Ibc  tauqi,  treachery  ready  to 
undermine  its  conueils,  and  expediency, 
whispering  concession  of  such  a  paltry  nature, 
that  it  is  only  to  be  proposed,  then  to  be 
spurned.  He  sees  the  council  like  a  crazed 
sliip's  crew  quarrelling  in  a  storm,  while 
their  enemies  are  within  gun-shot.  Even  this 
figure  affords  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  fatal 
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infiituatioii  of  tlie  indecision  that  exists  in  the 
Cabini't  of  llie  Monopolist?. 

Uniler  siK'h  circumstance?,  lie  must  be  well 
aware,  that  a  pertinacious  refusal  to  recognise 
the  rig-Iit  of  the  preat  body  of  surgeons  to  the 
principle  of  self-povcrnnu-nt,  cannot  be  long 
withheld,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  earn 
their  good-willby  liberal  ulca^ures.  As  Presi- 
dent, he  can  throw  some  weight  into  the  scale, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  consulted 
in  the  conlcnijdated  changes  AVe  trust  he  will 
exert  it  in  the  right  riin.sc.  They  say  he  is  a 
gcod  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancients.  In  private  life  he  is  all  bene- 
volence and  gentleness.  His  time  has  been 
all  zephyrs  and  sunshine;  and  the  truth  of  the 
morahst's  observation  is  realised  in  him — 

Semita  certc, 
Tr;aiinnllu  per  \irtutem  patet  unica  vita'. 

Prosperity,  if  it  be  a  test  of  talent,  as  many 
deny,  has  attended  on  his  exertions.  Among 
his  otlier  qualities,  strict  attention  to  his  own 
interests  is  conspicuous.  If  we  were  to  judge 
by  this,  we  would  hold  him  to  be,  provided  he 
could  ronse  from  the  stupor  of  his  nature,  an 
able  piditician. 

He  has  Intherto  jilayed  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  College. 

Aston  Key  ha?  tndy  observed,  that  the 
member  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  t'ollege.  It  is  no  alma  mater  to 
him.  He  may  long  for  its  honours,  but  they 
are  beyond  his  reach.  He  feels  that  no  in- 
dustry— no  exertion  of  talent,  can  ]dace  theiu 
within  his  reach.  Professor  Kidd,  that  noble- 
niinded,  and  spirited  reformer,  has  urged  simi- 
lar arguments.  And  lately  a  very  eloquent 
writer,  and  original  thinker,  Mr.  Edwards, 
has  remarked  that  the  council  in  their  diploma 
certify  that  the  members  have  received  a  sound, 
moral,  and  professional  education ;  yet  they 
deny  the  judgment  or  right  to  elect  those  who 
are  to  govern  them.  Anthony  White,  if  he  be 
an  honest  man,  must  exert  himself  to  do  away 
with  this  iniquitous  state  of  things.  We  trust 
we  shall  not  have  to  say  of  him,  ■"Honores 
mutant  mores." 

Or.  J{u:GiiT,the  senior  idiysician,  the  pupils 
say,  and  we  agree  with  them,  "  is  a  very  nice 
idd  feilow;"   of  quiet,    retiring,    gentlemanly 
manners.      Me  has  an  unconquerable  disidce  of 
being  followed  round  the  wards  by  the  pnpils.  j 
They  are  thus  deprived  of  that  instruction  to  ' 
which    they    are     entitled,     and     for    which  f 
they  have  paid.     He  is  a  man  of  great  reading, 
and  his  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with   the  cn- 
nebling  spirit   of  the   delightful  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

He  never  lectures  or  communicates  oral 
information.  He  has  never  appeared  in  print. 
The  results  of  his  extensive  ex])cricnce  are  lost 
to  the  world.  He  is  tolally  unsuited  to  public 
duties.  A  rich  field  of  observation  is  allowed 
to  fallow*.  It  is  another  instance  of  the  mis- 
management of  this  institution.  He  has  an 
independent  fortune,  and  resides  in  Manchester 
Square.  He  is  generally  esteemed  by  all  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Dr.  H.vmii.tox  I\<ie,  so  called,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  many  Roes  and  Does  that  abound 
in  this  overgrown  metropolis,  is  the  second 
jdiysician.  If  we  had  lived  in  Pagan  times, 
we  would  have  earnestly  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Pierian  maids  bef're  we  would  have  dared 
to  attempt  to  delineate  this  mystical  compound 
of  physic  and  divinity. 

He  unites  in  his  own  person  the  functions  of 
jiricst  and  p.hysician  as  of  old.  The  ICgypli.in 
priests  practised  medicine,  and  revealed  the 
results  of  their  experience  to   each   other   in 


*  Kiitlier  to  lie  naslu,   every  days  neglect  being 
iinodier  stage  of  loss  aud  deteriorutiou, — Ep. 


hieroglyphics.  Dr.  Roe  practises  medicine,  and 
)ireaches  in  the  unknown  tongues.  It  is  an 
iniion,  which  some  assert,  is  incompatible; 
Dr.  Roe  makes  it  auswer  very  well.  Le 
Clerc  discussed  the  question,  whether  medi- 
cine came  inuuediately  from  God?  Dr.  Roe 
contends  in  the  aflirmative,  and  that  he  dis- 
penses it.  Such  an  exalted  iqiiniou  of  his 
ability,  have  his  votaries,  that  they  think 
"  truths  divine  come  mended  froiu  his  tongue," 
That  Ins  kno\vledge  dotii  attain. 
T'l  snnu-thing  like  pripphetic  strain. 

He  is  about  42  years  of  age.  And  of  a 
middle  height ;  with  an  «'xpressive  good- 
natured,  and  thoroughly  Milesian  face.  He 
was  born  in  the  coimty  of  Wexford,  and  is 
"  a  good  man  of  Ross."  Mrs.  Hall,  in  her 
tour  describes  them  as  a  race  of  people,  as 
shrewd,  intelligent,  good-tempered,  and  hospit- 
able as  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island ; 
qualities,  which  we  believe,  the  Doctor  does  not 
belie. 

His  medical  brethren  charge  him  with  not 
being  quite  professionally  orthodox,  that  ,he 
is  liable  to  apjiropriatc  to  himself  the  results  of 
the  investigations  of  others,  (some  of  which, 
have  been  the  subject  of  wariu  reclaniat'ons  ) 
and,  that  he  avails  himself  of  the  religious 
infirmities  of  his  fellow-creatures,  especially, 
of  the  softer  sex;  and  that  ihey  have  been 
made  auxiliary  to  his  success  in  his  profession. 

We  believe  him  to  act  from  conviction  in 
this  respect,  to  a  certain  extent.     The  organ  of 
veneration    towers   over  all   the   others.     We 
a.scribe  his  fanaticism  to  it.  Before  even  Irving- 
began  his  insane  bellowings,  the  Doctor  was 
being  employed  in  laying  down  the  trams  of  a 
line  or  railroad  that  was  to  carry  only  first  class 
passengers  to  heaven  at  a  great  pace,  by  the 
most  direct  road;  and  in  the  shorlest  possible 
time.     The  Doctor  was  sole-director.     But  as 
there  was  more  extravagance  and  novelty  in 
Irving's  hallucinations,  the  railroad  was  aban- 
doned.    One  of  the  doctrines  wa-,  that  fcjrlune 
and  rank  were  e^pecial  marks  of  Providential 
regard  on  earth,  and  was  a  jjassport  to  favour 
in  the  next.     It  was  a  new  .system  of  evan- 
gelical selecticisni.     The  Doctor,  now  that  his 
great  master  is  no  luore,  holds  forth  to  enrap- 
tured Countesses  and  Dowager  Duchesses,  wlio 
fiock  like  geese  to  hear  the  male  sybil  cackle. 
These  rhapsodical   coinmunions   are   well   at- 
tended.    He  first  relieves  himself  with  certain 
inarticulate  sounds  awfully  guttural ;  a  sjiecies 
of    unintelligent   ventriloquism — then    violent 
convulsive  action,  flesh,  as  it  were,  wrestling 
with  thespirit— theninexpressiblerumblingsare  j 
heard — the  silence  of  the  grave  reigns—the  spirit  j 
io  si)eaking.    Then  the  prophet,  the  plenipoten- 
tiary, the  interpreter,  expounds  the  will,  and 
explains   the  meaning   of   the   sounds   which  ; 
appeared  so    unintelligible.     It    is    here    the  ] 
Doctor  shines.     He  seems  touched  with  Ithu-  [ 
riel's  spear;  he  is  wanned  with  celestial  fire,  j 
The  metamorphosis  is  so  extraordinary,   that 
his  intimate  friends  can  hardly  recognise  him.  i 
His  action    animated,   the    eye    meteoric    and 
instinct  with  life,  kindles,  dilates,  illuminates 
his    gestures,    and  spurning    the   elegant  and  j 
dignified  gracefulness  of  the  stage  or  rostrum,  i 
like  the  in?|)ircd  priestess  of  anticpiity  on  her 
tri|iod,  he  rushes  into  intense  carncsiness, carried 
away,  with  the  whirlwind  of  his  own  eloipience.  ^ 
His  words  rush  forlh  in  a  tornado;   his  frame  | 
shakes    with    convulsions ;     he    is    terribly  in 
earnest ;    he   is   battling    inwardly    with    the 
Prince   of  Darkness,    and   Nature   is    almost 
exhausted  with  the  struggle.     Anon  he  lessens 
in  vehemence  -his  fiery  energy  slackens— his 
strong  devotion  involved  in  pleasing  phrase- 
ology  thrills   through   the   ladies.     They   are 
touched  with   his  eloipient  electricity.     It   is 
contagious  animal  magnetism,    lie  holds  their 


soids  suspended  in  the  blood  emotions  of  a 
varied  character,— enraptures  these  dear  devout 
susceptible  tendrils  of  humanity  and  their 
sympathies,  like  conducting  rods,  carry  olf  the 
excess  of  his  inspiration,  and  relieve  much  the 
excited  prophet. 

PnoBE. 


CURABILITY  OF   CONSUMPTION. 

(Tn  llie  EiUtor  of  Hie  '  Medicil  Times.') 

Continuing  my  practical  cases,  permit  me 
to  mention  that  in  January  l>iS7,  Mr.  Swain, 
between  jO  and  Oil  years  of  age,  a  confidential 
clerk  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Belts  &  Co., 
was  seized  with  influenza.  Dr.  Ramadge  was 
called  in  to  see  him  about  six  months  afterwards, 
when  his  lungs  had  been  pronounced  luber- 
culated  by  Dr.  T.  Davies,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  apothecary  in  Whitechapel,  and  now 
regarded  his  case  as  hopeless.  The  only  re- 
commendation given  by  the  latter  gentleman 
was  to  leave  town,  which  Dr,  Ramadge  dis- 
approved of,  as  his  legs  were  dropsical,  his 
breathing  extremely  diflEicult ;  there  were  violent 
fits  of  coughing,  in  which  large  quantities  of 
purulent  matter  mixed  with  blood  were  brought 
up.  A  simple  change  of  air  could  not  remove 
such  a  formidable  train  of  symptoms.  With- 
out entering  into  details,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  treatment  was  conducted  on  the 
princij'Ie  of  establishing  a  wholesome  relation 
between  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  of 
meeting  constitutional  symptoms  by  appro- 
priate medicines.  In  about  three  months  he 
recovered,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  A — Deputy-alderman  of  one  of  the  wards 
of  Cripplegate,  consulted  in  1834  Dr.  Davies 
for  consumpti(in,  who  advised  him  to  go  abroad 
at  the  same  time  intimating  to  Mr.  Stone,  the 
general  practitioner  in  attendance,  that  he 
wotdd  never  recover.  He  wintered  in  Nice, 
and  nturned  home  early  in  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. From  inquiries  by  Dr.  Ramadge  into 
the  case  and  its  past  history,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  gone  away  with  catarrh  and  a  ca- 
vity, and  returned  with  the  latter  only,  losing 
thereby  his  be>t  protection.  He  was  at  this 
time  perspiring  at  night,  and  expectorating 
sanguineous  purulent  matter.  The  treatment 
adopted  involved  the  use  of  the  mechanical 
process ;  his  chest  expanded,  the  cavity  healed 
up,  and  all  the  symptoms  disappeared  gra- 
dually. Two  years  afterwards,  he  declared  to 
Dr.  Ramadge  who  was  called  in  for  an  attack 
of  influenza,  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  better 
general  health,  and  that  all  traces  of  his  old 
disease  had  vanished. 

A  child  named  Ann  Cooper,  about  six  years 
old,  residing  near  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
daughter  of  the  sextoness  of  St.  John's  Church 
Clerkenwcll,  was  in  16:!7,  brouijht  to  Dr.  Ra- 
madge under  empyema,  which  had  made  for 
itself  an  opening  about  two  inches  below  the 
left  nipple  and  discharged  freely  for  several 
months,  till  she  had  lost  at  least  tw"  or  three  times 
her  own  weight.  A  cavity  had  been  previously 
a.scerlained  to  exist  in  the  suimuit  of  the  left 
lung.  Dr.  Davies,  on  being  asked  his  opinion, 
held  out  no  hopes  but  merely  laid  claim  to  (he 
credit  of  having  seen  many  such  cases,  though 
they  arc  of  very  rare  occurrence.  This  child 
was  frc(niently  shew  n  by  Dr.  Ramadge  to  his 
pupils  of  whom  I  was  one,  being  considered 
interesting  from  its  inl'reciucncy.  She  re- 
mained in  stalioniu'y  ill-  health  for  many  months 
till  at  length  she  was  seized  with  measles, 
which  our  preceptor  regarded  as  a  favourable 
occurrence,  as  it  woidd  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  her  old  coiuplaint.  The  result  was 
that  the  catarrh  whicli  accompanies  measles 
expanded  the  lungs  ;  the  ehesi,  which  before 
hardly  measured  twenty  inches  in  cireumfer- 
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Be,  ill  two  months  iiicraased  more  than  three 
ihes,  ;uul  the  discharge  ceased.  I  have 
cly  lieard  that  she  is  still  alive  and  i|uite 
II.  In  his  leetnres  at  the  London  Hospital, 
'.  Davies  was  a^•cn^to^lcd  to  say  that  lie  never 
ew  hut  two  instances  of  reeovery  t'nnii  con- 
H])tion,  Ihongii  :,onic  of  his  jiupils  inen- 
ned   that   they   liad   known  cases  al)andoiie<l 

him  do  remarkably  well ;     and   munerons 
.tances  such  as  those  given  above,  were  to 
fonnd  in  the  single  hjcility  selected. 
My  object  in  giving-  these  eases  with   the 
narks  attached,  is  nut  to  present  the   names 

individuals,  or  their  practice,  under  invi- 
)us  contrast,  but  to  prove  what  I'eally  can 
accomplished  by  tho  conjoint  powers  of  na- 
•e  and  art. 

PniLANTUROroS. 


STUDENTS'      COLUMNS. 

addition  to  the  rogulatiun^  of  Ihu  various  cxa- 
ning-  bodies  g;iveii  late  week,  we  present,  at  the 
luest  of  a  correspondent,  the  following' : — (The 
vy  regulations  may  be  seen  in  No.  liii.  Vol.  6.) 

HEGUI-VTIONS  OF  TUE 

WYAL  COLLEGE  (JK  I'llYSlLlAXS  OF 

LONDON. 
Every   candidate   for   a    diploma    in   nicdiciiie, 
on    presenting   himself  for   e.xaiuination,    shall 
xhiee  satisfactory  evidence — 

1.  Of  unimpcached  moral  character; 

2.  Of  having  completed  the  twenty -sixth  year 
of  his  age  ;  and 

3.  Of  having  devoted  himself  for  five  years, 
at  li'ast,  to  the  study  oi' medicine.  • 

The  course  of  study  thus  ordered  by  the  College, 
Tipiiscs, — Anatomy  and  physiology,  the  theory 
d  practice  of  ]ihysic,  forensic  medicine,  che- 
stry,  materia  inedica  aiul  liotauy,  and  the  prin- 
iles  of  midwifery  and  surgery. 
With  regard  to  practical  medicine,  the  College 
usiders  it  essential  that  each  candidate  shall 
ve  diligently  attended,  for  three  entire  j'cars, 
L>  jihysicians'  practice  nf  some  general   hospital 

Ureal  Britain  or   Ireland,  containing  at  least 
e  hundred  beds,  and  having  a  regular  estahlish- 
mt  of  physicians  as  well  as  surgeons. 
Candidates  who  haie  been  educated  abroad  will 

required  to  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  full 
lose  of  study  already  specified,  they  ha\e  dili- 
ntly  attended  the  physicians'  practice  in  some 
neral  hi^spital  in  this  country  for  at  least  twelve 
jnths. 

Candidates  who  have  aheady  been  engaged  in 
ictice,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  forty  years, 
t  ha\e  not  passed  through  the  complete  course 
study  above  described,  may  be  admitted  Wi  exa- 
nation  upon  presenting  tu  the  censor's  board 
ch  testimonals  of  character,  general  and  profes- 
nial,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  College. 
The  first  examination  is  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
)gy,  and  is  understood  to  comprise  a  knowledge 
such  propo.sitious  in  any  of  the  physical  sciences 
Uave  reference  to  the  structure  and  functions 
the  human  bodv. 

The  second  examination  includes  all  that  relates 
the  eaiises  and  Symptoms  of  diseases,  and  w  hat- 
er portions  of  the  cnlhitcrid  sciences  may  appear 
belong  to  these  subjects. 
'■'''■Mbird  examination  relates  to  the  treatment 


fore,  of  each  oral  examination,  the  caiulidatc  is 
calleil  on  to  translate  vinii  ivce  into  Latin  a  passage 
from  Hippocrates,  Galen,  or  Areta'us ;  or,  if  he 
declines  tliis.  he  is,  at  aii}'  rate,  expected  to  con- 
strue into  English  a  portion  tif  the  works  of 
Celsus,  or  Sydenham,  or  some  other  Latin  medical 
author. 

lu  coimection  \\ith  the  *>ral  examiuati'tns,  the 
1  canilidate  is  reipiired,  on  three  separate  days,  to 
gi\e  ^\  ritten  answers  in  English  to  questions  on 
the  different  subjects  enumerated  above,  and  to 
translate  in  writing  pjissages  from  Greek  or  Latin 
books  relating  to  medicim^ 

Tlujse  who  are  approved  at  all  these  examiiui- 
tions  will  receive  the  following  diploma,  uiulcr  the 
common  seal  of  the  College  :  — 

Sciant  oinnes,  Nos,  A.  1!.  rr;esidenlein  Collegii 
Medieornm  ]jondini!nsis,  utia  i-um  consensu  >^o- 
eiorum  ejnsdem,  auctoritate  nobis  a  Domino  liege 
et  Parliamento  commiss,^,  examimisso  et  ojtpro- 
bjisse  ornalissinmra  virum,  T.  S.  et  ei  concessisse 
liberam  faeultatem  et  licentiaui  tam  (U)cendi  ipiam 
exercendi  scientiam  et  artem  inedieam,  eidi'mi[ue 
stnnmis  honoribus  et  titulis  et  privilegiis.  qna'Cim- 
qiie  hie  vel  alibi  Jledieis  concedi  Solent,  intra 
auctoritatis  uostriv  limites  frul  dedisae.  Li  cujus 
rei  fidem  et  testimonium,  adjeetis  Censorura  et 
Registrarii  cbirogra])his,  sigilum  nostrum  commune 
priescntibus  apponi  feciinus,  datis  ex  iedibus  Col- 
legii die  mensis  anno 
Domiin  millesiino  oetiugentesimo. 
(Signed) 


The 


diseases,  including  a  scientific 

D  means  used  fia-  thiit  iiuriKise. 
T-l...   ,1 ■ .  *      * 


knowledge  of  all 


The  three  examinations  are  held  at  separate 
ietings  of  the  censor's  board.  The  i-ii-a  imre  part 
each  is  carried  on  in  Latin,  except  when  the 
ard  ileems  it  expedient  to  put  (piestions  in  Eng- 
h,  and  permits  answers  to  be  returned  in  the 
aie  language. 

The  College  is  desirous  that  all  those  who  re- 
ive its  diploma  should  have  had  such  a  previous 
ueation  as  woidd  imply  a  competent  knowledge 
Greek,  but  it  does  mit  consider  this  indispensa- 
s,  if  the  other  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
ove  satisfactory  ;  it  cannot,  however,  on  any 
count,  dispense  with  a  familiur  know  ledge  uftli'e 
itiu  language,  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of 
iberal  education ;   at  the  commencement,  thcre- 


,  Censores. 


IJegistrarius. 

STATUTES  OF  TIIK  UNIVERSITY  OF 
EDINBURGH  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DE- 
GREE OF  M.  D. 

Sect.  I.  No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  exa- 
minations for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  w  bo 
has  not  been  engaged  in  medical  study  for  four 
years,  during  at  least  six  months  of  each,  either  in 
the  I'nivcrsity  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  some  other 
university  where  the  degree  of  M.  I>.  is  given  ; 
unless,  in  addition  to  three  anni  medici  in  an  uni- 
versity, he  has  attended,  during  at  least  si.x  winter 
months,  the  medical  or  surgical  practice  of  a 
general  hositital,  which  accommodates  at  least 
eighty  patients,  and  during  the  same  period  a 
course  of  practical  anatomy  ;  in  which  ease  three 
years  of  univer.sity  study  sliall  be  admitted. 

Sect.  II.  No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  e.xa- 
minations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  who  has  not 
given  sufficient  evidence, — 

1.  That  he  has  studied,  once  at  least,  each  of 
the  following  departments  of  medical  sci- 
ence, under  professors  of  medicine  in  this 
or  in  some  other  nniiersity,  as  already 
defined,  viz.  : — anatomy,  chemistry,  materia 
inedica  and  pharmacy,  institutes  of  medi- 
cine, practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  mid- 
wifery and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women 
and  children,  general  pathology,  practical 
anatomy  (unless  it  has  been  attendetl  in  the 
ycarofe.\tra  academical  study  allowfd  by 
Sect.  I,) — during  courses  of  six  months  ; 
clinical  meiUcine,  that  is,  the  treatment  of 
jiatients  in  a  public  hospital  muler  a  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  by  whom  lectures  on 
the  eases  are  given — during  courses  of  six 
months,  in*  two  courses  of  three  months  ; 
clinical  surgery,  medical  jurisprudence,  bo- 
tany, iiaturjil  history,  including  zonKtgy — 
during  courses  of  at  least  three  mouths. 

2.  That  in  each  year  of  his  acadeniical  studies 
in  medicine,  he  has  attended  at  least  two 
of  tln'  six  months*  courses  of  lectures  abo\e 
specified,  or  one  of  these  and  two  of  the 
three  months'  courses. 

3.  That,  besides  the  coiu'se  vtf  clinical  medi- 
cine already  prescribed,  he  has  attended, 
for  at  least  six  months  of  another  year,  the 
medical  or  surgical  practice  of  a  general 
hospital,  either  at  Eilinburgh  or  elsewhere, 
which  accommodates  not  fewer  than  eighty 
patients. 


4.  That    he    has    attended,    fir    at    least    six 
mouth,  by  a|ipnuticrshiii  or  otherwise,  the 
art  of  compounding  and   dispensing  drugs 
at  the  laboratory  ol' an  hospital,  dispensary, 
member  of  a    snrgieid   college    or  faculty    , 
licentiate  of  the  Ltmdon  or  Dublin  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  or  a  professional  chemist 
or  druggist. 
6.  That    he    has    attended,    for    at    least   six 
mouths,  by  apprenticeship  or  otlK'r\vise,  the 
out-practice  of  an  hospital,  or  the  practice  of 
a  dispensary,  or   that  of  a  physician,  sur- 
geon, or  member  itf  the  London  or  Dublin 
Society  of  ^\pothecarics. 
Sect.  HI.     No   luic  shall   obtain  the  degree    of 
doctor  who  has  not  studied,  in  the  manner  already 
prescribed,   for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  his 
graduation,  in  the  University  of  Edinlnn-gb. 

Sect.  IV.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  in 
medicine,  must  deliver  before  the  21th  of  March, 
of  the  year  in  w  Inch  he  proposes  to  gi'aduate,  to 
the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine, — 

1.  A  declaration,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
that  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  will 
be  so  before  the  day  of  graduation ;  and 
that  he  will  not  be  then  under  articles  of 
apprenticeship  to  any  surgeon  or  other 
mastiff. 

2.  A  statciuent  of  his  studies,  as  well  in  lite- 
rature and  pbilosophv  as  in  meilieiue,  ac- 
companied with  proper  certificates. 

3.  A  medical  dissertation  composed  by  him- 
self in  Latin  or  EngUsh  ;  to  be  perused  by 
a  professor,  and  subject  to  his  approval. 

Seel.  V.  Before  a  candidate  be  examiued  in 
medicine,  the  medical  faculty  shall  ascertain,  by 
extnnination,  that  he  possesses  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language. 

Sect.  VI.  If  the  faculty  be  satisfied  on  the 
point,  they  shall  proceed  to  examine  him,  either 
I'iva  voce-,  or  in  writing  ;  first,  on  anatomy,  che- 
mistry, botany,  institutes  of  medicine,  and  natural 
history  bearing  chiefly  on  zoology  ;  and,  secondly, 
on  materia  niediea,  pathology,  practice  of  medi- 
cine,surgery, midwifery,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

Sect.  Vli.  Students  who  profess  themselves 
ready  to  submit  to  an  examinatiiai  on  the  first 
division  on  these  subjects,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  their  studies,  shall  be  admitted  to  it  at 
that  time. 

Sect.  VIII.  If  any  one,  at  these  private  e.\a- 
ininaiions,  be  found  unqualified  for  the  degree,  he 
must  study  for  another  year  two  of  the  subjects 
prescribed  in  Section  II.,  under  professors  of  medi- 
cine, in  this  or  in  some  other  nniversity,  as  above 
defined,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  another 
examination. 

Sect.  IX.  Shoidd  he  be  approved  of,  he  will  bo 
allowed,  but  not  reipiired,  to  print  his  thesis;  and 
if  printeil,  forty  copies  of  it  must  be  deli\'ered 
before  the  -ijth  day  of  July  to  the  dean  of  the 
mefUcal  faculty. 

Sect.  X.  If  the  candidate  have  satisfied  the 
medical  ficiilty,  the  detin  sliall  lay  the  proceed- 
ings b(.fe)rc  the  Senatus  Acadnmicus,  by  whose 
authority  the  candidate  shall  be  summoin'd,  on  the 
31st  July,  to  defend  his  thesis  ;  and  finally,  if  the 
senate  think  fit,  he  shall  be  admitted,  on  the  first 
lawftil  day  of  August,  to  the  degree  of  doctor. 

Sect.  XL  The  Senatus  Academicus,  on  tho  day 
here  appointed,  shall  assemble  at  ten  o'clock  a.m., 
for  the  purpose  of  eoul'crriug  the  degree  ;  and  no 
candidate,  unless  a  stilhcient  reason  be  assigned, 
shall  absent  liimself,  on  pain  of  being  refused  his 
degree  for  that  year. 

Sect.  XII.  Candidates  tin'  graduation  shall  be 
reipiired  to  produce  evidence  ol'  their  having  con- 
formed to  those  regulations  which  \\ere  in  force  at 
the  time  they  eianmcnced  their  medical  studies  in 
an  univeiaity. 

Candidates  who  eonimeni'ed  their  university 
studies  before  \'6'i5  will  be  exempt' d  from  the 
fiiurlb  year  of  attendance  (Seet.  I..)  from  the  ad- 
ditional hospital  attendance  (Seet.  II.,  Art.  3,) 
from  the  necessity  of  a  year's  study  in  Edinburgh 
(Sect.  HI.,)  and  from  any  attendance  on  clinical 
surgery,  medical  jurisprudence,  natural  history, 
military  surgery,  practical  anatomy,  pathology, 
and  surgery  distinct  frotu  anatomy. 

Those  who  commenced  between  1825  and  1831 
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"ill  be  c?xempteil  from  attendance  on  general 
pathology,  and  alio  on  surgery  distinct  from 
anatomy. 

Thobe  who  eommonccd  lietwccu  1S25  and  1833 
ivill  be  required  to  attend  cmly  two  of  tlic  follow- 
ing classes,  viz.  : — cliniial  surj;cry,  mediral  jnris- 
Jirudencc,  natwul  history,  niililary  surj,'rry,  prac- 
tical anatomy. 

And  those  who  commenced  before  1833  will  be 
exempted  from  the  attendance  specified  in  Sect.  II. 
Arls.  4  and  5. 

X.B. — The  attendance  on  Midwifery  in  an 
imiver^ity  (Sect.  II.,  Art.  1,)  i;i  rccpiired  of  all 
candidate.-. 

EEGVLAT^OXS  OF  THE  .\KMY  JIEDIC.AL 
SERVICE. 

Candidates  for  the  medical  department  of  the 
army  are  requii'ed  to  produce  the  diploma  of 
cither  of  the  College-s  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  DubUn,  and  the  following  testimo- 
nials ; — 

Eighteen  months'  attendance  at  an  hospital  of 
celebrit}-,  where  the  average  number  of  in-patients 
is  not  less  than  nne  hundred  ;  twenty-four  months' 
anatomy  ;  twelve  months'  practical  anatomy  ; 
twelve  mouths'  surgery,  or  (what  is  preferred)  si.x 
munth:,"  surgery,  and  six  months' military  surgery; 
eight  months'  clinical  surgery,  a  coniidete  course 
of  two  iir  three  lectures  during  the  week  ;  twelve 
mouths'  practice  nf  phy^.ic,  or  si.\  mmiths'  practice 
of  physic  and  si.x  of  general  palhnlogy  ;  eight 
months'  clinical  lectures  on  dittn,  the  same  as 
required  in  surgery  ;  twelve  months'  chemistry  ; 
six  months'  practical  chemistry  ;  tliree  months' 
botany  ;  four  months'  materia  mediea  ;  three 
months'  practical  jiliarmacy,  or  apprenticeship  ; 
five  months'  natural  history  ;  five  montlis'  mid- 
wifery ;  five  months'  natural  philosophy. 

2nd.  The  candidates  must  be  unmarried,  nut 
beyond  twenty-six  jcars  of  age,  nor  under  twenty- 
one  years. 

3rd.  Canchdates  who  haic  had  an  university 
education,  and  have  the  degree  of  zV.B.  or  A.M., 
as  well  as  that  of  JI.D.,  vrill  be  preferred,  but  a 
liberal  education,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
tile  I.atin  and  Greek  languages,  are  indispensably 
requisite  in  e\ery  candidate. 

4tli.  The  greater  the  attainments  of  the  candi- 
dates in  various  branches  of  science,  in  addition  to 
competent  professional  knowledge,  the  more  eligi- 
ble v\  ill  they  subsequently  be  deemed  for  promotion 
in  the  seriice  ;  for  selections  to  fill  ^■acancies  will 
be  guided  more  by  reference  to  suih  acquiromeuts 
than  to  mere  seniority. 

5th.  The  rank  of  pln-sician  to  the  forces,  or 
assistant-inspector  of  hospitals,  reipiires,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  be  gained 
in  the  regular  progress  nf  study  and  experience  in 
the  ser>  ice,  that  the  individual  should  be  a  fellow 
or  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  I'hysicians  of 
London,  or  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, Camliridge,  Kdinburgh,  Unbliu,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Loudon,  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
vi'  Glasgow. 

6th.  Although  the  British  schools  are  specified, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  caiulidates  who  ha\e 
received  regular  education  in  approved  foreign 
universities  or  schools  will  be  aihnitti'd  to  exami- 
nition. 

7th.  With  the  exception  of  practice  of  physic 
ami  clinical  medicine  by  one  teacher,  candidates 
must  haie  attended  separate  lecluri'rs  for  each 
branch  of  science. 

8th.  Before  promotion  from  the  rank  of  assist- 
ant-surgeon to  any  higher  raid;.  o\ery  gentleman 
must  be  prepared  foi'  such  other  examination  as 
may  b"  ordered  hefore  a  board  of  medical  officers. 

;ith.  Diplomas,  tickets  of  attendance  on  lectures, 
and  certificates  of  regular  attendan<-e  by  each 
professor  vr  lecturer,  ninst  be  lodged  at  this  office 
for  I'xaniination  and  registry  at  lea.t  one  wiek 
before  the  candidate  a|i|jears  for  examination,  and 
likewiM'  certificates  of  moral  conduct  and  charac- 
ter, one  of  them  by  a  clergyman,  ami  that  of  the 
parochial  minister  i.-.  desirable.  Baptismal  certifi- 
cates nn-  reipiired  at  the  same  tinu? ;  if  the  parish 
register  cannot  be  resorted  to,  an  affidavit  from  one 
of  the  pannts,  or  some  person  who  can  attest  the 
fact  wJl  be  accepted. 


loth.  The  certificate  o  the  teacher  of  practical 
anatomy  must  state  the  number  of  subjects  or 
parts  dissected  by  the  pupil, 

nth.  Certificates  'if  lectures  and  attendance 
must  be  from  physicians  or  surgeons  of  the  recog- 

I  nised  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  of  foreign  universities. 

I  Note.-  —All  communications  to  be  forv,  arded 
"  unsealed"  under  cover,  to  "  The  Right  Honoura- 
ble the  Secretary  of  War,"  with  the  words  "  army 
medical  department"  at  the  corner. 

REGULx\.TIONS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA 
MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

.'%<'. — The  assistant-sni'geou  must  ni.it  be  under 
twenty-two  years,  in  proof  of  which  he  must  pro- 
duce an  extract  from  the  register  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  was  born,  or  his  own  declaration,  and 
other  certificates,  agreeably  to  forms  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Office  fir  Cadets  and  Assistant- 
Surgeons,  Military  Department,  East  Indiii  House. 
Qmdijication  in  Surgrrij. — The  assistant  surgeon. 
npon  receiving  a  nomination,  will  Be  fm-nished 
with  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  E.\aminers  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  be  examined  in 
surgery,  and  their  certificate  will  be  deemed  a 
satisfactory  testimonial  of  his  qualification  ;  but 
should  the  assistant-surgeon  be  previuusly  in  pos- 
session of  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Londfm,  or  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
of  Dublin  or  Edinburgh,  or  of  the  College  and 
University  of  Glasgow,  or  of  the  Faculty  of  I'hy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  either  of  them 
will  be  deemed  satisfactory  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  surgery,  without  any  further  examination,  lie 
is  also  required  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
cupper  of  a  public  iKispital  in  London  of  ha\  ing 
acquired,  and  being  capable  of  practising  with 
proper  dexteritv ,  the  art  of  cupping. 

QimJijivulion  in  Plii/sic. — The  assistant-surgeon 
will  also  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  by 
the  company's  examining  phy.sician  in  the  practii'e 
of  physic,  in  which  examination  will  be  included 
as  much  anatomy  and  physiology  as  is  necessary 
for  understanding  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
internal  diseases,  as  well  as  the  art  of  prescribing 
and  compounding  medicines  ;  and  Dr.  Hume  will 
then  recpiire  him  to  iiroduce  satisfactorv  proof  of 
his  having  attendetl  at  least  t\\o  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  practice  of  phj'sic  :  and,  above  all, 
that  he  ;^hoiild  produce  a  certificate  of  ha\ing 
attended  diligently  the  practice  of  the  physicians 
at  some  general  hospital  in  London  for  si.x  months; 
or  at  some  genera!  hospital  in  the  country  (within 
the  United  Ivingdom)  for  six  months,  provided 
such  provincial  hospital  contain  at  least,  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  in-patients,  and'  have  at- 
tached to  it  a  regular  establishment  of  physicians, 
as  well  as  surgeons.  No  attendance  on  the  prac- 
tice of  a  physician  at  any  dispensary  \vill  be  :id- 
mitted. 

The  assistant-surgeon  is  also  required,  as  a  con- 
dition to  his  appointment,  to  subscribe  to  the 
Jlilitary  or  Medical  Retiring  Fund  at  his  respec- 
ti^e  presidency,  and  also  to  the  Military  Oi'plKin 
Society,  if  appointed  to  Bengal. 

The  assistant  surgeon  is  required,  by  resolution 
of  court  of  the  2 1st  May,  lH-28,  to  apply  at  the 
Office  for  Cadets  and  Assistant-Surgeons  for  his 
orders  for  embarkation,  and  actually  jiroceed 
nniler  such  orders  within  three  months  fVom  th<.' 
date  of  being  passed  and  swurn  before  the  com- 
mittee for  passing  military  appoiiumenis;  ho  will 
then  be  furnished  with  ;in  order  to  obtain  the  cer- 
tificate of  his:ippointment,  signed  by  the  secretary 
for  H  hich  he  will  pay  a  fee  of  £i  in  the  secretnry's 
office. 

Gnifral  Cniifions. — 1st.  Notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  should  it  be  discovered  at  the  time  the  assist- 
ant-siu'geon  is  appointed,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period,  that  his  appointment  Inis  been  obtidntMl  by 
purchase,  or  agreement  to  p.ay  any  pcemuary  or 
valuable  consideration  whatsoever,  either  direillv 
oi-  intlir^'ctlv,  when  the  ;iji|>ointnu'nt  is  t-onqiletnl, 
the  assistinit-stu'geon  will  not  oidy  be  ilisniisscd 
and  reiulered  ineligible  to  hold  any  situation  in 
the  East  IntUa  Conq>any's  service,  imder  the 
court's  resolution  of  the  iuh  A\igust,  ISOO.  but  ;dl 
the  p;irties  concerned  in  procuring  the  iqipointment 
suiTcptitiously,  or  iu  (.lisposing  of  or  rccei\  iug  the 


same  under  such  circumstances,  will  subject  them- 
.-elves  individually  and  coUectiiely  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor,  under  the  Act  of 
the  49th  of  George  the  Third,  cap.  126  ;  and  the! 
court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  i^  , 
hereby  declare,  that  they  will  prosecute  any  persOfi  jj, 
or  per..on.s  w  ho  shall  hereafter  be  detected  iu  such 
ilUcit  traffic. 

2d.  The  assistant-surgeons  are  desired  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  Sir.  T.  R.  Clarke,  clerk  f<»,  s 
passing  cadets  and  assistant-surgeons,  at  the  Ea 
India  House,  with  their  certificates,  properly  fiUi 
up  and  signed,  by  ten  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  or 
soon  after  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
their  nominations  prepared  against  the  committee 
meet,  or  the  nominating  director  arrives — in 
fiiilure  of  which  they  may  have  to  wait  for  several 
h(.iurs,  or  to  come  another  day. 

If  an  assistant-surgeon  produces  a  false  certifi- 
cate, or  the  dates  are  found  to  have  been  altered 
for  the  purpose  of  making  h.im  appear  to  be  of  a 
proper  age,  he  is  rendered  ineligible  to  hold  any 
situation  in  the  company's  seriice. 

In  addition  to  the  Phovincial  Schools 
gives  last  week  we  h.we  been  sent  the 

FOLLOWING    FUliTnER    AN  NOV NCE.MENTS. 

LiVEKPOOL  RolAL  Instititiox. — .-tiinlom;/, 
P/iysialfj^y,  auit  Pat/ioiagt/y  Mr.  Long. — ^natontical 
Dt'tnouitralions,  Mr.  A.  Higginson. — Chcmistyt/ and 
Phurmuit/,  Dr.  Brett.  F.  L.  S. — Materia  Metlivn  and 
Thriapeutics  Dr.  Duncan. — Principle.^  r.nd Pnulice 
"/  Mifi'tinc,  Dr.  Scott. —  I'lincipki  and  Practice  oj 
S'tri^crt/,  Mr.  Banner. — Midwifcri/  and  Diseases  of 
If'ainen  and  C/tildretij  Dr.  Malins. 

Maiuschal  College  and  U.viveksity  of 
Abekuee:;. — I'-vciltv  of  JIeuicine. — ^-inaiomy 
{I^ementarf/  and  ^dvaturd  Courses^  Dr.  A.  J. 
Lizars. — C/iemi^trr/,  Dr.  Clark. — Matejia  Medicrty 
Dr.  Henderson. —  Institnles  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Har- 
vey.— Priclire  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Macrobin. — .S'«j- 
gtii/.  Dr.  I'irrie. — Midwi/cn/,  Dr.  Dyce. — Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Dr.  Ogston. — Hospital  Practice — 
Daily  at  12  o'clock. — 'The  Infirmary  contains  up- 
wards of  200  beds  j  and  Clinical  Lectures  on  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery  are  regularly  delivered  by  the 
Medical  Officers. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ikela.nd. 
Anatomii  and  Phi/sioloqi/,  Dr.  Jacob.- — Dcseriplivf 
yJu'tioiny.  Dr.  Ilargrave,  and  Dr.  Hart. — Suri^eri/, 
Dr.  ^Vilmot,  and  Dr.  Porter. — Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  Benson  and  Dr.  ICvanson. — (hcmislr;/. 
Dr.  ^Vpjohn. — Materia  Medico,  Mr.  Williams. — 
Midtviferi/  and  Diseases  of  tl'unien  and  Chihlren,  Dr. 
Beatt}*. — Medical  Jurisprudent  e.  Dr.  Geoghegan. — 
f/i/qicnr.  Dr.  Maunsell. — Botany,  Dr.BelUugham. — 
Natural  Philosophy^  Dr.  Apjohu. — Comparative 
-Jnatomy.  —  Dr.  .Jacob. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edisiurgh. — 
Nat'ijt.l  Philosophy,  George  Lees,  .V.Jl.,  and  Mr. 
Glo\'er. — .'Juatomy  and  Physioloiiy,  F'l*-  Lonsdale 
and  Dr.  Mercer. — Priictical  Anatomy,  Dr.  Mercer 
;ind  Dr.  Lonsdale. — Aiin/oinical  Demonstrations, 
Dr.  Mercer  and  Dr.  Lonsdale. — Gemral  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  Dr.  Knox. — Chemistry,  Dr.  Fyfe 
and  Dr.  Reid.  —  Pnn  tical  Chemistry,  (Three 
^Months'  Courses)  Dr.  I'yfe  aiul  Dr.  Reid.— jl/a- 
tcria  Medico,  Dr.  Seller  and  Dr.  Dougla.-.  Macla- 
gan. — Practice  of  Physic  and  Pathology,  Dr. 
Craigie  and  Dr.  Alexander  Wood. — Clinical  Medi- 
cine (Mondays,  Wcdiusdays  and  F'ridays,)  Dr. 
Craigie. — Surgery,  Dr.  ,1.  A.  Robertson,  Dr.  Han- 
dy >ide  iind  Pr.  .1.  Dum-;L!i. — Clinical  Surg  ay, 
(Tuesdiiysand  'Thursd;i\s,)  Dr.  Ilaiulyside. — Mid- 
wifcry,  (Three  Months'  Courses,)  Dr.  W.  Camp- 
bell, Dr.  Marr  iuul  Dr.  3Kiir. — Forensic  Aledicinr, 
(Mond;iy.-,  Wcdncsihns,  and  Fridays,)  Dr.  Skae 
and  Dr.  Cormack. 


\Vc  are  glad  to  licar  tliat  Dr.  Conolly,  of 
Ilanwcll,  the  success  of  wlmse  benevolent,  and 
at  one  time  Ihonght,  chimerical  cll'orts,  give 
liini  so  many  claims  on  the  praliltide  of  the 
l)liilanthropist  is  alii>iit  to  ]iulilisli  a  w<irk  on 
the  best  mode  of  ti eating  the  insane. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supeiior  Court  at  Marseilles,  ex- 
cepting the  prescriptions  of  physicians  from 
the  operation  of  the  recent  law  of  weights 
and  uicasurcs. 
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/mniis  pofticiis  Sune  Mnji'stdli^  I  'ftorice, 
iiii/itstissimte  A/ai/iuc  Jhitiiiinia;  Hni/iiiie, 
dignissimoque  ret/io  illUts  conjiirji  Principi 
Alhertii,  cekbrnmlo  feliaim  conseivationes 
saliilrw,  Dei  Irh/rsimi.  Moji,  l84-_>,  Snnatus, 
Lomloii:  M'Gowaii  &  Co.  (rrlilnuiiin,  M.l). 
Aiitnre.) 

"  As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  gocul 
Ijok,"  and  not  by  a  damning-  silenpo  to  be  ac- 
Bssory  bc-foi-i>  the  lad  to  llio  at;assination  of 
lally  one  of  the  best  hooks  of  its  kind  it  has 
ler  been  oni-  happy  lot  to  poke  our  nose 
ito,  we  take  the  libeiiy  of  arliof;-  towards  it 
(  loco  parcnl'c,  and  introducing  the  hopeful 
rog'cny  of  the  German  f.uv(iiit  to  the  hearts 
nd  alFcctions  (need  we  add  protection  ?) 
f    the    society    freipientcd  by  the  JiiEnicAi, 

IflMES. 

Besides  this  general  ground  however,  for 
lioticinga  book,  which  under  ordinary  cireum- 
itances,  would  be  beyond  the  (lale  of  onr  ju- 
■isdiction ;  we  may  furthei  claim  the  privilege 
m  the  principle  that  "  Nihil  mediii  a  nobis 
ilienum  est,"  and  certainly  the  nihil  cannot  be 
jUmiim  to  US,  which  from  the  brilliant  co- 
ruscations of  wit  and  the  stupendous  con- 
lagrafion  of  genius,  exem|ditied  by  one  of  our 
own  brethren,  tends  to  cast  ahalo  of  redeeming 
glory  round  the  whole  of  that  unfortunate 
profession  so  long  adumbrated  by  the  deep  ob- 
scurity of  the  Bccotia  in  Lincolns- Inn-fields,  or 
the  deeper  darkness  of  the  rtygian  pool  in 
Blackfiiars.  Ever  has  it  been  oiu-  sacred 
pleasure  to  foster  the  talent  which  adds  to  our 
professional  dignity  and  if  need  be  to  drag  by 
a  gentle  force  into  the  bright  day  of  public  ad- 
ministration, the  shrinking:'  genius  which  horn 
for  the  world  (if  not  In/  it)  would  possibly  for 
ever  waste  its  sweetness  without  onr  nntiee,  in 
an  obscure  corner  on  a  bookseller's  shelf,  or 
probably,  less  vagrant  stdl,  wrap  itself  up 
like  a  hibernating  mouse  in  the  contracted 
foldings  of  its  own  modesty,  and  there 
sleep  out  the  long  winter  of  its  glorious 
discontent. 

Let  the  disparaging  critics  be  ashamed  and 
flee,  who  say  that  Medicine  and  Parnassus  arc 
not  akin — that  professional  latin  is  more  canine 
than  classical.  \\  e  have  had  in  former  days 
an  Armstrong,  an  Akenside,  a  Harwin  and  a 
Frascatoriiis  ;  we  have  now  a  VVakley  who 
conposes  English  verses  by  the  mile ;  and  a 
Feldmann  who  writes  Latin  dithyramhics  to  a 
measure  defying  all  powers  of  human  cal- 
culation—  prosodial  or  arithmetical — Yes,  a 
Feldmann  lives,  and  with  him  a  Wakley,  and 
if  the  ancient  jioets  of  our  craft  have  any 
impudent  notion  of  superiority,  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  favoured  by  a  descent,  to  cast  up  ac- 
counts with  them,  and  get  them  obligingly  to 
hand  over  to  ur,  the  balance  ! 

The  events  described  in  this  poem  took 
place  on  the  3i)lh  of  May  last,  when  some  mi- 
serable urchin  who  had  hoard  from  some  Char- 
tist orator  that  he  paid  f>r  the  Queen,  had  a 
"  pop  at  her"  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  he 
would  at  a  ringdove  ",9  duly  paid  for  at  Chalk 
Farm.  It  apjimrs  to  be  a  congratulatory 
hymn  dedicated  to  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince, 
on  their  escaping  on  that  occasion  any  necessity 
for  the  doctor's  professional  services — a  proof 
we  con>iider,  of  no  mean  disinterestedness.  We 
said  the  poem  njijiears  to  be  a  eongrat\datory 
hymn,  because,— and  herein  perhaps  lies  the 
merit  of  the  composition,— from  the  peculiar 
syntaclical  arrangement  of  the  Lilin  which 
our  poet  adopts  in  his  title  page  we  cannot 
quite  grasp  the  whole  of  his,  no  doubt,  vastly 
comprehensive  idea.  We  speak  not  in  com- 
plaint of  this  obscurity  of  style  and  thought, 
which,  (avoiding  the  "  ass-ui(ur  ))annus"  of 
Horace)  pervades  the  whole  Epic  with  won- 
derful   uniformity;    it  doubtless  originated  in 


the  greatness  of  the  subject.  If  our  poet  is 
obsciue,  so  were  the  immortal  Lycophron,  and 
AjioUo  himself  at  Delpbos  "  id  est"  when  like 
Dr.  Fclilmaun  at  home.  AVhere  such  obscuiity 
e.\ists,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves.  We  belong  not 
to  those  envious  critical  dwarfs,  who  would 
oblige  the  great  poet  to  reduce  himself  and 
to  become  as  one  of  those  little  ones.  If 
the  load  with  all  its  pulfing'  is  unable  to  enui- 
late  the  hugeness  of  the  bull,  neither  can  the 
bull  by  any  ]iroccss  of ''(arvalion  or  magic  lose 
its  nobility  and  dwindle  to  the  littleness  of  the 
toad. 

Our  poetic  fiiend,  like  Homer,  bis  proto- 
type, dashes  "in  mcdias  res"  with  true  poetic 
fervour  :  "  Arma  virumque  cano,"  is  not  bad 
but  the  critic  will  be  puzzled  to  demonstrate 
where  lies  its  superiority  to 

Prineipis  e.^:celsa*  Fasces,  Sceptrumque  Focumqui* 
Britannia-  cum  periculo  obfiisearent  !  canto 
Salvos  Victrieis  Curules  ;  qiiis  solvet  mihi 
l*ra?cepta  terroris  Conjitgi.^;  aut  tumidis 
(Jnis  de  montilnis  rapiet  virides  ornos  ? 

Then  follows  a  description  of  a  procession  to 
Buckingham  Palace  of  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  the  people,  and  detachments  from  all  the 
nations  '  from  dusky  Indus  to  the  Pole.' 

Jam   ecce  Duces  magni,    populi.   freqnensqne 
viator 

Buekinghaui  protrudit  iter; — 

To  use  a  vulgarism  '  all  the  world  and  his 
wife,'  proceed  on  this  congratulatory  vi^it  : 
merry  youth  and  hobbling  age.  nobility  and 
■tnoWliiy.  including  of  course  both  the  Lord 
Mayor  (civicus  prreses)  and  the  muse  Calliope 
(here  flattei'ingly  termed  sperio^i  virago},  a 
most  amvsiiir/  doet  !  while  the  rear  is  brought 
up  b}'  the  poet  himself,  who  (if  we  understand 
the  matter)is  drawn  by  the  tumult, — pipe  in  one 
hand,  and  crouk~or  fragrant  weed  in  the  other, 
from  his  Arcadian  pursuit  of  feeding  lambs  in 
St.  .Tames'  or  Hyde  Park.  His  feeling.?,  by  a 
natural  connection,  now  discharge  themselves 
in  a  flood  of  culogium  on  British  hospitality,  and 
Britishpre-eminence,  in  which  are  not  forgotten 
either  Nelson  or  Napier ;  Cook  or  [  iUiiiglnn, 
Newton,  who,  according-  to  our  author,  beat 
the  Ch.aldeans  by  "  extricating  the  deform 
chaos,"  or  the  other 

C'elebrcsque  Dracones  !  ! ! 

Ilectoreosqiie  duces 

Regnicelsosque  Colossos,  seleetosque  viros 

Patria?q\ie  Alherhis  .' — doctosque  Solones  ! 

We  feel  the  beauty  of  ibis  ;  a  stnpendous- 
ness  booms  out  of  the  vast  obscure.  The  ''Dra- 
cones" we  opine  are  the  "  Poor- Law  Conunis- 
sioners,"  with  a  correct  allusion  to  their  "  hec- 
toring propensities."  The  ''  selecti  viri  "  who 
follow,  are  of  course  select  vestrymen  ;  among 
whom,  however,  by  a  poetic  deposuit  suberpcs 
is  ranked  "Georgitis  iihiinus  quartus,"  as  the 
author  correctly  renders  the  late  George  the  IV. 
By  the  "Solons"must  be  meant,  we  presume, 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  or,  our  twenty-  one  friends 
in  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields. 

We  thus  see  that  there  is  nothing  common- 
place in  this  production  ;  the  subjects  chosen 
are  most  poetically  incongruous — the  images 
most  original — the  metaphors  most  bold,  e.  g. 

—  Oeeulti  Potosi  tremiioro  I'eeossus 

Inque  suis  fulvum  foveis  perhoiruil  auruni. 
or  this  — 

Sdiicial  abstrusne  turbans  penetralia  terra- 
Fossor — 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  gem  of  the  poem. 
All  scholars  remember  Homer's  catalogue  of 
the  ships  ;  or  Virgil's  list  of  Acta'On's  hounds 
in  the  (ieorgies;  the  enumeration  of  those  im- 
portant personages,  Glaucus,  Medori,  and  Thei- 
silochus  by  the  former ;  and  of  Sergestas 
Gyas,  and  the  brave  Cloanthus,  by  the  latter 
lioet  How  often  have  these  been  admired  ';' 
Vet  bow  pointle.ss  and  inartistic  their  introduo- 


liou,  when  compared  with  Dr.  Feldmann's  '•  ca- 
talogue raisonec  "  of  the  political  celebrities  of 
the  day,  with  which  he  concludes.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  reader,  we  extract  the  passage— 
T)eus  Te  inspirabit — 7'/(/\  ('(.msiliis — 
Quaniquam  Sagaeissimus  Baro  Peel — Couk's  Aber- 
deen, 
Nee    non    Palmerston,    linssel,    Stanley,   Bipon, 

Graham, 
Tanto?.que  eelebratos  Duces,  dirige,  paeemque 
liefer  liectoriljus  (3rhis  — Onuies  7''  adorant, 
Ipseque  Hume,  loquax  ( )"ConneU  panperes 
Patri;i'  defendens,  gaudetque  Sahnu  Timwy 
Ineol;e  jubilatque  Magim  Brilnnn'ue  Coy. 

We  have  thus  far  occupied  our  o'er  wrought 
brain  in  evolving  the  matter  of  this  poem;  let 
us  now  look  at  the  m.iuner  or  mode  of  versifi- 
cation in  which  all  these  sublime  sentiments  are 
cx)>ressed  ; — not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in 
this  extraordinary  iiroduetion.     Horace,  in  his 
ode,  laudatory  of  Pindar,  says  of  that  bard — 
Nova  ditliyranibos, 
Verba  devobit,  nimierisqiie  fertur 
Lege  si>lutis. 

All  this  meant  for  the  bold  Tlieban  of  yore, 
applies  with  equal  aptitude  to  the  learned  Tlie- 
ban of  to-day.  Dr.  Feldmann,  M.D.  and  P.F.C., 
\\'e  are  bold  to  say  that  never,  within  oiu- 
critical  experience,  did  we  meet  with  a  poet 
whose  master-iniud  so  eft'eelually  freed  it>elf 
from  the  trammels  of  prosody,  and  all  ordinary 
rule  of  conventionalism.  We  note  this  par- 
ticularly, because  a  less  gifted,  or  less  original 
mind,  too  timid  to  deviate  from  the  beaten 
track,  would,  but  too  probably,  have  been  con- 
tent to  have  adopted,  in  a  Latin  poem,  the 
humdrnm  and  monotonous  hexameters  of  nliich 
Virgil — (perhaps,  unhappily,  hampering  his  ge- 
nins),  constituted  his  (Eueid.  The  soul  of  our 
medical  son  of  song  is  too  dithyrambic  in  its 
nature  to  submit  to  rule  Like  the  untamed 
eagle,  he  must  soar  with  the  wild  grace  of 
nature,  and  the  magic  power  of  perfect  free- 
dom, or  he  flics  not  ,at  all.  In  this  spirit  he 
has  invented,  a  hexameter  of  his  own,  one  of 
peculiar  constniction,  e.  g. 

Tale:.;  dum  tractas  exeelsa  Britanuiu  Jfnsas, 
Omnibus  ergo  ohiiviseeris  perieuhun,  place 
Populis.  rogo,  Tuis  Augustissinii^  Prolibus, 
Trementi  Matri,  dantque  Tilii  primas  laudes, 
Certequc,  longamve  vitani,  pahnasque  Camaena?. 

M.  Feldmann,  M.D.  and  P.F.C.,.  with  a 
moral  hardihood  that  marks  hira  out  for  a 
great  social  innovator,  has  been  the  fist  boldly 
to  come  forward  to  shew  his  supreme  contempt 
for  petty  grammatical  concords  (see  his  Pre- 
face and  Epilogus),  and  to  put  his  hoof  upon 
the  metrical  laws.  How  glorious  and  consola- 
tory to  a  lover  of  the  Juvenile  race  are  his  per- 
petrations of  what  are  vulgarly  called  "  false 
quantities  !"  How  felicitous  the  accomodative, 
the  creative  power  of  his  genius  which  makes 
■'  frequeus  "  a  spondee  !  and  "  posse  quam  ''  a 
dactyl  !  "  Nos  Germani  non  eurames  quan- 
titutem,"  is  a  proverb  ;  which  wanted  its  cli- 
macteric illustration  till  Dr.  Feldmann  wrote  ; 
and  with  his  potent  pen  decreed  the  everlasting 
destruction  of  the  sophistical  and  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions of  syllables  into  long  and  sboit  !  Ca- 
tholie  emancipation  will  go  hand  in  hand  down 
lo  posterity,  with  thu  deliverance  worked  by 
Dr.  Feldmann,  for  the  schoolboys  of  England  ; 
a  hint  for  convening  a  meeting  of  the  juniors 
of  Eton,  Hairow,  and  Westminster,  to  consider 
the  best  mode  of  acknowledging  bis  public  ser- 
vices, which  we  trust  will  not  be  overlooked. 
In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  our  Author 
upon  bis  loyal  ett'usion  ;  he  evidently  possesses 
the  true  poetical  diathesis.  Like  Pope,  he 
/(,j9«  in  verse."  The  secretions  of  bis  gifted 
ndnd — to  speak  in  the  language  of  a  modern 
school— are  evidentlytinctured  by  no  prejudice 
in  favour  of  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence  .;  his  is 
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one  of  tliose  works  wliirli  have  no  cliance  of  I 
profitable  ainireciation,  save  from  tliat  portion 
of  tfie  luuuan  species  wiiich  follows  lis  pos- 
teriorly: anil  which,  if  no  other  hook  were 
written,  woiikl  alone  jnstifj-  Sir  Kobert  Peel's 
prolongation  of  the  perioil  of  Anthor's  copy- 
rifjlit  ;  especially,  if  there  could  be  any  pro- 
vision in  the  act,  that  the  work  shall  be  jirinted 
on  paper,  like  that  before  us. 


MEDICAL  KEFOr.JI. 

To  tlie  Editor  pf  tlie  '  Mkuical  Times,' 

SiK, — I  have  perused  the  indieious  remarks  of 
the  experienced  "  Peter  Anodyne,"  with  great 
pleasure,  and  cannot  refrain  from  cxprcssin,!>-  my 
entire  concnrreuce  in  the  opinion,  that  if  the  Apo- 
thecaries Act  were  fairly  and  fully  carried  out.  the 
great  body  of  medical -practitioners  w.iuld  have 
but  little  to  complain  nf. 

The  sale    of  nostrums,   allliough  a  serious  evil, 
both  to  the  profession,  and  the  community  geue- 
rally,  is  not  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests' of  the 
former,  as  the  host  of  illegal  practitioners  who 
are  everywhere  allowed  to  prey  upon  soi-ietv.     I 
imagine  that  you  w.iuld  be  not"  a  little  surprised, 
accustomed  as  you  are  to  view  tlie  subject,  if  you 
were  to  request  your  subscribers  to  transmit  _you 
a  list  of  the  number  of  these  "  quacks  "   infestino- 
their  own  iuunediate  neighbourhood.     It  would  be 
seen,  and  that  very  conspicuously,  that  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  "have  jusllv  forfeited  all  cdaim  to 
the  respect  of  its  hcentiates,  and  that  they  are, 
indeed,in  another  than  a  medical  sense,men  of  •  art 
and  mystery.'as  they  arey'cleped  in  their  certificate. 
In  the  small  town  wherein  I  practice,  there  are 
six  practitioners,  two  of  whom  are  legally  iiuqua- 
lified.     These  two  individuals  have  each  a  paro- 
chial district  assigned  to  them   by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ;  and  one  of  them  in  particular   is  fa- 
voured by  the  patronage  of  an  influential  person, 
so  that  it  would  be  exceedingly"(Ufficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  a  duly  qualified  pr.ictitioner  to  displace 
hmi.     But,  this  is  not  all,  for  within  the  present 
month.  I  was  called  to  visit  a  fanner  in  the  country, 
who  had  been   attended  during  his  illness,   by  nbt 
lessthan  three  unqualified  persiuis. 

Kow,  if  such  be  the  state  of  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, H  ith  respect  to  those  who  practise  me- 
(hcine,  may  it  not  be  suspected,  that  a  candid 
avowal  on  the  part  of  others,  in  other  localities, 
would  present  a  corresponding  state  of  things  ? 
And.  although  I  hope  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
both  for  thj  sake  of  the  profession  generally,  and 
the  credit  of  the  Apothccai-ii's'  Company  iii  par- 
ticular, I  am  tempted  to  exclaim,— -ab  u"no  disce 
oranes!  I  saynotlnng  about  prescribing  and  visit- 
ing druggists,  although  there  are  such  in  this  town, 
as  they  possess  only  a  very  humble  share  of  respect 
with  the  public,  and  tha"t  only  among  the  lower 
grade;  but  I  do  say  the  irregular  practitioni-rs  are 
worthy  of  attention,  because  they  enjoy  a  share  of 
confidence,  suTiciciU  in  degree  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  a  very  lucrative  business,  which  is  of 
course,  just  so  much  taken  from  the  income  of  the 
regularly  educated  surgeon-apothecary. 

Such  are  the  few  facts  I  June  been  "led  to  relate, 
by  reading  the  letter  of  "  Peter  Anodyne."  H.iw 
iar  he  is  justified  in  attrilniting  the  cry  for  ref.irm 
to  restlessness,  produced  by  lack  of  patients,  I 
leave  others  to  decide.  But  this  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  to  a  "  grey-headed  old  man,"  who  has 
nearly  cumplet»-d  his  course,  the  question  ol'  reform 
or  no  retcrm,  must  be  equally  unimportant.  ^Y(■ 
all  know  how  men  in  declinitig  years  hug  esta- 
blished customs,  and  nen  learn  "to  love  the  evils 
they  once  dej)recnted. 

I  w  ill,  in  conclusion,  mention  n  suggestion  that 
ha.s  often  occurred  to  my  mind.  If  the  Apr)thecaries' 
Company  would  si't  iheiusebes  to ^^ ork,  like  honest 
men,  having  the  interests  of  the  profession  at 
heart,  to  remove  the  abuses  universally  felt,  and 
which  they  have  the  power  to  do,  they  might,  by 
appointing  a  competent,  travelling  inspector,  to 
visit  every  c.irner  over  whie'i  their  jurisdicti.ui 
extends,  do  much,  very  much,  to  remedy  the  pre- 
sent aggrieved  condition  of  the  profession. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

«....   „    .....  A.    LlCKNTlATr. 
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EGEi)  Death  of  x  Ladv  from  P.hsov 
Administered  iiy  Mistake.— A  few-  days  ago 
a  lengthened  inquiry  was  proceeded  with "  before 
Mr.  Iliggs,  deputy  coroner  f.u-  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  \\'estminster,  at  the  sign  of  the  Kmi"-  of 
Prussia,  in  Lower  John-street,  Golden-sqmire, 
into  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  death 
of  a  maiden  lady,  named  Eli/abelh  Campbell,  aned 
44  years,  residing  at  X...  19,  Ciolden-squarc,  who 
It  was  alleged  had  died  from  the  elfects  of  poison. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  coroner  fifteen  of  the  re- 
sidents  of  Golden-square,  &c.,  were  enipannelled 
as  jurors,  and  Mr.  Austin  appointed  foreman 
upon  which  they  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  deceased  lady  to  view  the  body,  when  the 
([oll.iwing  evidence  was  adduced :— It  appeared 
trom  the  evidence  of  Ellen  ,Ioyce,  the  cook,  and 
Mary  Anne  Mason,  the  housernaid,  that  the  de- 
ceased and  her  sister.  Miss  Hannah  Campbell 
resided  together  at  the  house  No.  19,  Golden- 
square.  The  deceased  had  for  some  time  been 
indisposed,  and  for  several  weeks  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  :  she  was  attende'd  by  Mi-.  John- 
ston, surgeon,  of  Beak-street,  Regeiit-streef,  who 
saw  the  deceased  on  the  forenoon  of  Friday,  the 
16th  ult.,  and  ordered  her  a  table-spoonful  of  pot- 
ash water  diluted  with  a  similar  quantity  of  milk 
Immedia-ely  after  he  had  left.  Miss  Hannah  Camp- 
bell asked  the  cook  if  she  knew  what  potash  water 
was,  to  which  she  replied  in  the  negative,  w hen 
she  WHS  desired  to  go  to  a  chemist  to  procure  the 
smallest  quantity  they   w.aild   make.     The  cook 


J 


antidotes  were  continuing  to  be  applied.  Th 
Poreman  inquired  if  Mr.  Juhustou  hud  seen  th 
stutf  that  was  sent  by  the  chemist  for  jiotasl 
water?  The  witness  "replied  that  he  had.  H 
then  produced  an  ounce  jijiial,  containing  a  dee 
yellow-  liquid,  and  said  the  contents  was  a  causti 
lireparation  of  potash,  of  a  burning  and  poisonou 
nature,  and  was  only  used  medicinally-  by  drops  ii 
a  diluted  state.  Witness  had  since  learned  to  hi: 
surprise,  that  it  was  frequently  sold  by  chemish 
for  potash-water.  The  witness  then  produced  i 
bottle  of  the  real  potash-water,  as  purchased  at  thi 
shop  of  Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore,  the  welli 
known  chemists  of  Bond-  -.treet,  which  completelj 
resembled  both  in_colour  and  appearance  a  bottli 
of  soda-water. 


accordingly  proceeded"  to  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Fow- 
ler  and    Co.,    chemists    and   druggists.   No.   14. 


Brew- 


er-street, and  asked  for  a  small  quantity  of 
potash  water.     The  person  whom  she  saw  asked 
her  what   it  was.    but  -ihe  told   him   she  did  not 
know  ;  he  then  asked  her  if  Jliss   Campbell  was 
going  to  wash,  but  she  again  told  him  she  did  not 
know.     He  then   told   her  she   could  have   four- 
pennyworth,  and  she  put  a  bottle  she  had  brought 
with  her  down  on  the  counter,  and  left  it  while  she 
went  o\ er  the  way  to  a  gTeengrocer's.     On  her 
return  to  the  chemist's  shop,  a  boitle  rolled  up  in 
paper,  was  given  to  her,  which,  on  reachiuf  home 
she  gave  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Hannah  Campbell 
who  took  It  up  with  her  to  deceased's  room.     Miss 
II.  Campbell   tlu-n.  in  the  presence  of  the  house- 
maid, mixed  a  tablespoonful  of  the   stutf  with   an 
equal  (piantity   of  milk  in  a  glass,  and  gave  it  to 
the  di'CL-ased.  who  immediately' she  had  swallowed 
it,  exclaimed,  "You   have  poisoned  me — I  am  all 
oil  fire,"  and  she  appeared  in  very-great  pain.     Mr. 
Johnston  was   instantly  sent  for,   but  before  his 
assistant  (Jlr.  Keys)  "could  arrive,  the  deceased 
had,   through   the  agony  she  was  in.  torn  all  her 
clothes  off.     He  arrived  in  about  fi\-e  minutes  after- 
wards   and   administered   to   her  a  draught,   and 
subsequently   some   drops  in  water.     Onlihoning 
him   the  bottle  from    which    the    siiilf  had    been 
poured,  he   immediately  said,   "Oh,  dear,   this  is 
not  the  stuff  Mr.  J.>bnston  ordered."  and  seemed 
very  much    agitatcil.     On  leaving  the   house   he 
tool;  the  bottle  and  the   contents  with   liim.     The 
bottle  was   labelk-d  "Potash  water,"  and  bore  also 
a  label  with  Jlessrs.  Fowler  and  Co's.  names  .and 
address  on  it.      Miss  H.  Campbell  afterwards  tidd 
the  servants  that  the  bottle  containeil  prussic  acid. 
Deceased  continued  to   get   worse,  until  the  com - 
meneemeiit  of  last    week,    when  she  rallied  ^•ery 
much,  but  notwithstanding  died  on  Thursday  last, 
Mr.  Francis  Johnstcm,  tiie  surgeon,  deposed  that 
he   had   attended   the  deceased   since  the  9th  ult. 
for  an  attack   of  inflammation  of  the  niembrane 
covering  the  bowels.     In  consequence  of  the  gi-eat 
sickness  she  laboured  under,  nothing  staved  on  her 
stomach,  and  witness  onlered  her  on  the  IGth  nil., 
to  have  some  potash  w-ater,  n-lllug  her  sister,   who 
was   at  the  time  at  the  side  of  hir  b.-d,  that  it  was 
an  etVer\escing  beverage  like  soda-water,  and  of- 
feried  to  w rile  if  down,  s"o  particular  w-as  he  in  his 
description  ;  but  Mi.s^.  Canqibell  said  it  was  nof 
nec.-ssnry.     Witnes.s^Mi   hCi   the   house,  and  on 
his  return  liome  from  Peckham,  about  three  o'clock 
was  informed  Ijy  his  assistant  of  wbathad  oceurnd, 
upon   which    he    inunediatuly   went    to  deceased's 
residence,    and    found    her 'in    bed,    every    thing 
having  bien  done  that  could  be,  the  )ioisoii  bavin" 
been  extracted  from  her  slomach,  inul   the  proper 


ppear: 
Examiuatiou    resuuieil  :    .,\t  th( 
tima  the  deceased  swallowed  the  stuff  she  had  t, 
dozen  leeches  on  to  lessen  the  inflammatory  .symp- 
toms, but  they  became  very  much  increased^  and 
she  got  gradually  worse,  "until,  on  the  -2 1st  ult., 
when  H-itness  expressed  his  fears  very  strongJJ;.to 
her  sister,  and  advised  her  to  have  further  ad^-ii. 
Mr.  Copeland  of  Golden-srpiare,  and  Dr.  M'Leodi 
were  accordingly  called  in,   who  recommended  a 
continuance   of  the   same  medicines  witness  had 
prescribed,  and  Dr.  M'Leod.  continued  in  attend- 
ance until  Jlonday  last,  ivhen  it  was  anticipated 
the  deceased  would  recover.     She  apparently  con 
tinned  to  improveunti!  about  four  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  when  a  change  took  place  and  she 
died  on   the   same   day.     Had  since  made  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and  had  found, 
on  examiuiug  the  stomach,  evidence  of  very  cxten- 
si\  e  and  iM  disease.      There  were  tn-o  large  sists 
and  a  ma^s  of  disease  generally.      The  stomach 
was  redder  than  usual,  being  ecchymosied  in  the 
texture.     Witness  had   also   tested    the   contents. 
Although  he  had  then  found  sufficient  to  account 
for   deceased's   death,    he   opened   the    head   and 
found  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and,  in  w  itness's 
opinion,  she  died  fnmi  apoplexy.    The  foreman  in- 
quired of  the  witness   if  that,"  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  eauseil  by  the  effect  of  the  poison  she  had 
taken.'     Witness  said  it  was  impossible   to   say, 
hut  from  the  efl'ect  she  described  it  had  upon  her,  "as 
ofher  head gtiing  through  the  ceiling,  it  might  have 
acceler.ated   her   death.     The  clot  was  about  the 
size  of  a  nut.  and  there  was  also  effusion  of  serum. 
The  sist  he  had  described  was  an  immense  one,  the 
slightest  pressure  on    which    might    have    caused 
apoplexy.  — By  the  Foreman  and  Jury:     The  pot- 
ash contained  in  the  bottle  produced,  was  what  is 
called  "  liqiua-i  potasia-."     A  table-spofmful  on  an 
empty  stomach   would  act  as  caustic  and  produce 
inflamuiation,  but  certainly,  mixed  with   milk,  it 
would  be  less  powerful.     It  was  generally  used  in 
bleaching,  and  was  quite  different  to  potash  water. 
The  latter  was  not  kept  by  general  practitioners, 
hut  was  sold  by  chemists.    'Could  not  say  that  de- 
ceased's death  had  been  produced  by  her  having 
swallowed  the  potash.     Had  witness"  sent  out  that 
kind  of  potash  he  would  have  labelled  it  "  Potash 
liipior — poison."     Did  not   think  when  he  ordered 
the  dwased  potash  water,  that  it  \\as  necessary-  t.i 
w  rite  it  dow  n,  any  more  tlmii  he  should  had  he  or- 
dered her  g-inger-beer.     As  a  surgeon    he  would 
not  have   sold  that  kind  of  potash  at  all,  unless  it 
was  diluted. — Mr.  Fowler  was   then  sent   for,  and 
ha\ing  been  cautioned  by  the  coroner  not  to  sav 
anything  likely  to  criminate  himself,  said  he  w  ns 
in  the  .shop  at  the  time  the  cook  applied  for  a  small 
quantity  of  potash  water.      He  asked   her  what  it 
was    for,    but   she  said   she   did  not   know-.      Slu' 
brought  no   bottle  for  it.  and   having  again  asked 
her  if  it  was  for  cleaning  paiui.  she  replied  in  thi- 
negative;  and  although  slie  said  it   was  for  Mi^s 
Campbell,  she  did  not  say   that  lady  was  very  ill. 
neither   did   she  ask    foi-    "  efterveseing"    p.rt:ish' 
water.     That  kimi  of  potash  bving  much  used  for 
cleaning  marble  m-  taking  out  grease,  he  thinight 
it  was  recpiired  for  something  of  the  kind,  as  she 
asked  for  imly  a  small  quantity,  and  gave  her  the 
ounce   bottle   prodiiceil,    whicii   was  llu'    smallest 
ipiantity  they  sold.— By  the  Jury;    Di,l  n,,!  think 
sending  the  bottle  without  lal«dliug  it  "  poison," 
was  rather  a  loose  way  of  carrying  oti  business,  as 
there  was   nothing  deleterious"  in  it.     If  the  whole 
had    Ix'en    taken,  it  might   probably   destroy  life. 
Was  ill  the  habit  of  .selling  the  effervescing  potash 
water,  but   called    aerated    potash    watir.     Never 
knew-  an  article  like  that  marked  poison,  although 
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tliatiiuniitity  would  ilostroy  life.  Had  labelled  if 
the  sainu  way  luiiidrcds  oftiiiU'S;  all  cliciiiists  did 
the  samp.— the  jury  s-.ud  they  llioiif;lit  Mi'- 1'""' 
had  not  taken  p'roiun-  preeautions  to  ascertaiii 
ohjeet  for  which  the  p.ilasli  water  was  wanted, 
at' their  retpiest  the  I'oroner  ordered  the  hupiest- 
room  to  be  cleared.— After  the  lapse  of  an  honr 
the  public  were  re-admitted,  and— The  Coroner 
said  the  jury  had  returned  the  following  verdict : 
—"Wefiiid  that  the  deceased  died  from  apoplexy, 
accelerated  bv  taking  a  spoonful  of  caustic  potash 
water,  instea'd  of  effervescing:  jiotash  water,  ordered 
by  her  medical  attendant.  The  jury  cannot  but 
reo-ret  tliat  the  medical  man  omitted  to  write  his 
prescription;  and  feel  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  chemist  selling  deleterious 
liquids  without  a  distinct  label  of  '  Poison' 
thereon."  ____^_^___^.— 

FOREIGN  LIBRARY  OF   MEDICINE,  SUR- 
GERY, AND  THE  COLLATERAL 
SCIENCES. 

[Exclutivelv  rompilKl  for  tin-  '  Mfdical  TiMr.s,"  from  Frcncli, 
Ilalian,  aiui  otiipr  Continental  PerlodiL-nls.] 

GERMAN. 

KRAMElt,  Dr.  W.,   Die  IlcUbarhif  der  TuvhhrU— 

On  the  Cure  of  Dumbness,  8vo.  Berlin  43.  Gd. 

Hankel,  Dr.  W.  G.— Experimeiilal  Chemie,  8vo. 

Hnlle,  7s. Bressleb,  Dr.  AV..  Khi(frrlcri2ii!.-I,eilru 

—On  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Pari  3.  Svo.  Berlin. 

3s.  6d. FlcK,  Trof. L.,  Lihrhiirh  iter  /Inutomie  ries 

j\/('n.sc//p»— Jlannal  of  Anatomy,  I'art  1  containing 

the  Organic  Form.  Svo.  Leip/..  4s.  6d. KincH- 

NEB,  Dr.  E.,  Ihwdliucli  dtr  ullis.  rZ/i-rff/j/V— Manual 

of  General  Therapeutics,  Svo.  Kiel.  9s. Krause, 

Prof.  JI.  D.,  Ildiiilljiirk  ih-r  Mcasihlichni  yiualnmh 
— Manual  of  Human  Anatomy.  A'ol.  I.  Part  2, 
containing  the  Annlomy  of  Adults,  Svo.  Ilannov. 
4s.  6d. — ^Bebzelius,  J.  J-,  LehrlMch  der  Chemie; 
A^il.  in.  Qrgnmsclie  Chcmii:  Svo.  Quedl.  lis. 
(Vol.  IV.  and  last,  will  be  published  shortly.) 

*,*  The  German  works  above  announced,  may 
be  had  through  Mr.  Alexander  Black,  8,  Welling- 
ton-street, Nortlu ^^^ 

MEETINGS    FOB    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

Ort    11    Monilav,         Medical  Sncietv  of  London,  S  p.m. 
V   Tue^d.iy.        Zoolofjlcal  Society,  Imlf  past  R  r.^\. 
V.\\  Wetini'sdav.  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  Society,  S  P.M. 
n;'.  Saturday,        M.alliematical  Society.rt  p.m. 


MEDICAL  LATIN.— GREGORY &CELSUS. 
IH.MU.TONIAN  SVSTliM,  132,  lU:;cnl  Street.  Tlie  .illen- 
tlon  of  Medical  Students  is  directed  to  tllc  fact,  tliat  »ll]l  scarcel.v  any 
previon.s  loiowledfe  of  Latin,  tlicv  can,  ill  a  I  nv.'  wniiK.S.  lie  rendereil 
coinpeleiit  to  pass  tlieir  ex  iiiiiiialions.  Tlic  ILuniltolliaii  System  of 
Leaviiini,'  Lanirna-.'es  li.-is  liecn  inonottneed  l)y  Uic  EdinlmrKli  and 
Wesliilioster  Reviews,  one  of  tlie  irreatest  improvements  of  the  nee. 
Classes  are  now  lomiinp.  Also  Private  Tuition  on  moderate  terms. 
Appiv  to  Mr.  I.ANGMAID,  C.'2,  Rr.r.F.NT  STRr.j;T. 
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,R,  JAMES'S  POWDER.- 


■Tlie  pre-enimence 

tills  ce'elirated  nreJiclne.  and  iti  unrivalled  success  as  a  Fe- 
hrifo-e  for  oewvpiis  of  nim.ty  vr..vas,  has  Kiveil  rise  to  imitators, 
mIio  relv  onle  on  the  "  AXTIMOM  II,  PoWDF.B,"  ofthe  Pliarmaeopcela 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  A  most  eiaiiorate  Aiial>sis  of  the  t«0 
Medicines  yvas  piihiished  in  tlie  Plillosophieal  Transactions,  from 
yvhich  itv>.i5  eoiitidcntly  assumed  that  Uiey  were  tiic  same  ;  h"t  ui  a 
sidiseouent  edition,  the  Culiese  fairly  and  frankly  confessed,  that  tlie 
Powder  "was  nfituhuso  ,„iW  >on  so  rerMiii  ix  its  oprinTioN 
AS  Dh.  Jamks's,  .and  that  it  could  not  lie  administered  with  safety  m 
simlhr  doses  •"  and  wlicn  hcaitli  and  life  are  at  stake,  no  one  surely 
will  sacrlliee  to  anv  suhstitute  tile  lonff  approved  etftcacy,  safety,  and 
cirlaiiitv  of  th,'  Ori'-inal  ^teIlicille,  which  «eoerallv  cots  short  the  du- 
rition  of  the  coiniilaoit.     1111.  .JAMES'S  POWDER  is  iircpared     "' 

fi.rmly  l.V  Messrs.  Neiiheii,  fiom  H-e  vCopy  of  llie  Proce 

Or.  James  in  his  oioi  haiid-wiitintr,  wl 
Grandfather  in  ITlfi  as  joint  Propriet. 
pacliets,  2s.  <ld.  and  21s.,  at  4: 


10   THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.— In  ad- 

ililiMilo  t(;(-  llllllU■rm^^  tc;t iiiiiuii;ils  wliicll  Mr.  l»uiiiur<.rJ  lius 
til  sitliinittiup  to  tlic  (MciUciil  VmlV.vsiori  of  tlie 
ii\  «l  tiK-  SdHlT.  MACINES.  BICAUIJ..  ;is 
,iil;;ilk's,  lir-  li.is  ^■^eal  |iUMsiire  in  uiiJiiit.'  Hie  I'ol- 
fall  10  liciiivlul  ti«  al)  eiit;.n;fa  iiiKL'iieral  ])raclir«', 
:  strong  eviilencc  of  its  reiticdkl  power  resulting 
ifiicp. 


hiul  tl.f  -ih 
efllcii.  \  .1  .1 
ci>in|i:nr,;  \'  ( 
lowiir.  UlN.I 

a;  it  pr«!teii1 
from  itrnolicii 


Com-  of  n  k-ltt-i  Irom  Ur.  James  H.  Thompson.  Hi 
:(3  Upper  Cinwor-sticct,  Uiii' 

Sir,— 111  justice  luj..*.i.  I  feel  i-iitle.l  npon  U^  ;ii 
vour  preparation  of  Mjv,'nesi:i,  wliicli  i^.  In  m.v  "|i 
ac(|iusitiini  tn  the  profess  ion  trencr.ill,\,  p-irticiihulv 
derangement,  ami  in  catarrli  nf  the  bladder  ami 


irpr.-Accouchenr : — 
■eisity  College. 
Ill  ni>  le-.tiniony  In 
ini.mi  :iii  invaluable 
in  rises  uf  gastric 
rrilaiile  urethra.      I 


left  hy 

is  depo.'iited  with  their 

I   is   sold   liy  them   in 

St"  Paul's   Churchvavd;    J.  Sunser, 

The 


mete  IS,  iS,  yu.   mill  iia.,  "i.  -""i  •-■i-  •  •■"•  "    — — ■■ ■ 

50    Oxford  Street :   and  their  Agents  in  most  Country  Towns. 
;enuinc  is  diMinguIshed  hy  having  the  name,  "  F.  >ewberv, 


have  verv  r.'ccntiv  tiicd  it  with  the  most  henelUi  J  resuHs  »\  two  cases 
of  initahilitv  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  ;  I  sleeped  the  leaves  of 
huclm  and  ma  ur^ii  in  the  solution,  and  f.-nnd  it  have  a  ino.st  soolldng 
clfert  nn  the  parts,  iiriKinjf.  av^  1  iniiinino.l,  rnirn  the  superior  powers  of 
tl.e  .solution  in  extrattinf.'  the  medicinal  \hlnes  ofthe  leaves,  and  alsc. 
of  the  advantages  of  the  alkali  whicli  vour  Solution  of  Bi-Carbonate  ol 
Masnesia  cortaiiilv  poHsesscs  over  that  of  every  other  preparation. 
Yours,  Stc.  &c. 

J.iMK.s.  H.  Thompson-. 

To  Mr.  ninncford,  172,  Bond  Street. 

I'lepared  of  the  utmost  puritv,  and  sold  Ju  Jars  (I'or  llisjiensinif 
only,}  ooiit^unin?  .'dhn.,  at  .'is.  Cd.  each,  by  llie  usual  respectable 
Wholesale  Ho\i  .f  s.  or  direct  Irnm  the  Proprietor. 

lH,nifhH-il,  r.onily  Cheuii  I  lo  Her  M:i,iesly  the  Queen  Dn\va:rer, 
17:;,  Hond  Sti.f  I.     " __„__^ 


ved  on  the  Government  Slamp. 


LECTURES  (IN  CIIKWISTRY,  &e.  liy  Bb. 
ATKlN.-nr.  Attin  »ill  commence  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry  iu  the  I.almratory  of  tlie  Institution,  On  WEDNtSDAi. 
Ocloher  Stli,  1812,  at  0  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  continue  them  every 
mornins  at  the  same  hour.  i  ■    ■  #„„  i ,  i 

Tlic  course  wilt  consist  ofvipivards  of  100  Lectures,  and  is  intended 
for  persons  wisbine  to  study  Chemistr>'.  either  .as  a  in  .mcii  of  medic.il 
education,  or  in  its  applications  to  Arts,  Manufactures.  Sc.  Tlie 
Sodes  of  assaying  and  analy.iiiB  inorKanie  bodies  .1  1  be  »!■"."  »- 
exnIained.-A  consldecalile  part  of  the  course  «ill  lie  devoted  to 
Mllaui"  Cbemistrv,  &e.,  and  a  full  account  Riven  of  the  latest  disco, 
verles  l.V  continental  observers.  Foe,  Five  Guiniias.  „,..,,.„„.„ 
Oil  the  .s.ime  day  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Pracllwl  Cliemistiy  «ill 
he  commenced,  in  which  the  Pupils  Mill  have  opportunities  of  perfonn- 

nl!  experiments,  applying  tests,  and  becoming  familiar  with  manipu- 
lation      F.acii  practical  course  will  comprise  »i>ay  Icssoni - 

given  lat  hours  to  s\ut  flie  convenience  of  s 

^Onrcourse  will  he  especially  devoted  to  Cliemists  and  Drugeists 
Extended  lnl>orator>-  practice  for  not  less  tluii  three  moiitbs.  al  tlie 

rate  of  Fifty  Guineas  per  Annum.  „.       .  .  „      ai-.,..i 

Assays  and  Analyzes  conducted  hy  the  Chemist  personally.  Mineral 

Aslavs  from  10s.  C.I.  to  £.\.  Is.  each.    Agricidtutal  and  otlier  Analyzes 

-"t^lJtonl^n'wfsldltg  to  carry  out  especial  lr'^*»';"r;::,^.f:S'^:li 
ments  ffir  perfecting  inventions,  may  Im 
issistance  ofthe  Chemist,  hy  apply'"' 


IMPILIA  BOOTS  (Patent)  havinjv  a  preparation 
of  horsehair  mechanically  and  imperceptibly  compresKert  be- 
wccn  the  iimer  and  outer  sole.  iJonts  and  Hlioes  on  this  principle 
repel  the  «et  and  absorb  tlie  perspiration,  arc  elastic  and  com- 
fortable, and  no  cold  or  damp  can  penetrate  them.  For  tender  feet 
or  corns  they  arc  pefectly  luxurious.  The  wearer  may  tread  the 
rouHicst  pavement  without  inconvenience;  they  do  not  creak,  and 
areeqiially   cheap   and  more  durable  than  those  made  in  the  ordi- 

nar>    way.'     Manufaclured  hy   "'     "'"  '  '""     "     ■"' '"' * 

Kegent-strcet, 
lU'cnses  on  moderati 
Kniyhtshridse. 


GULLICK, 


Warwick-street, 


and  he 
Fee,  Three 


,ve  the  use  of  appamtu 
1  the  Secretary 


and 


w\ 


COLES    eontinues    to 


Mannfactiire   his 

lyhicb  iiave  I: 


ADfERTISEMENTS. 

0.1TE0L0GIC.M.  ANn'nENTAI.  REPOSITOEV, 
45,  Miiseiini  Street,  Bloomsbnry,  London. 

J  HARNETT  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
•  Lfcturcrs.  Students,  .iihI  .ill  Gentlenipn  t:oniiectetl 
with  the  Medical  Profession,  to  his  l.arse  and  select  assort- 
ment of  ANATOMICAL  PREP.A.R.\TIONS,  consisting  of— 
Superior  'White  Articulated  Skeletons,  at  40s.,  COs.,  80s  , 

100s.,  120s.,  HOs.,  and  lliOs.  each. 
Ditto.  Unartieillated,  20s.,  40s  ,  COS.,  SOs.,  100s.,  I20s. 

Entire  Aaiilt  Skeletons,  yvilh  Ligamenis,  SOs.,  100s.,  1205., 

140s.,  KlOs. 
Separated  Skulls,  quite  peiTect,  lOs  ,  20s.,  .SOs.,  42s. 
Ditto,  mounted  a  la  B.iuchene,  COs.,  80s..  100s.,  120s.,  HOs., 

IGOs. 
A  great  variety  of  Entire  Skulls,  5s.,  10s.,  15s.,  20s.,  Jjs., 

3l;s. 
Skulls,  with  Horizontal,  Vertical,  and  other  Sections,  shew- 
ing the  Preparation  ofthe  lutern.al  Ear, 
Ditto,  ^vilh  the  Second  Dentition,  42s. 

PlinENOLOGTCAL  SkULLR,  I2s. 

Upper  and  Lower  ExtienUties,  articulated  and  loose,  5s., 

10s.,  Lis.,  20s. 
Articulated  Hands  and  Feet,  Vertebra?,  Src  (tc.,  Is.  Cd.,  3s., 
B5s.,  10s.,  20s. 
Foetus  Skeletons,  from  one  lo  nine  months,  Ss.,  10s.,  20s., 

30s.,  42s. 
Female  Pelvis,  with  Ligaments  and  Foetus  Skulls,  15s.,  25s., 

30s.,  42s. 
A  New  and  Improved  Apparatus  fur  Practical  Midwifery, 

70S. 
Injected  .\rms.  Legs,  Heads,  15s.,  2js.,  t2s.,  503. 
A  fine  Collection  of  "Wax  Models,  beautifully  executed. 
A  large  assortment  of  Skeletons  and  Skulls  of  rare  Animals 

and  Birds,  and  all  preparations  connected  with  Osteologj'. 

J.  H.  .llso  begs  to  stale  he  has  a    DENTAL  REPOSl 
TORY,  and  is  a  Manufacturer  of  Mineral  Teeth. 


imnroved  TRVSSF.S.  the  merit:  „  ,  «  • 
sallv  api.la iided.  The  increased  ease  and  securiiy  tliey  alford  siirhei 
entlv  est.shllsh  their  sii,.erio,ily  over  all  nreviofe  inventions ;  the 
mee  laiiism  otlbe  pads  is  such  that  they  yield  to  tlie  various  |.o,iUoils 
ortlie  Bod,"  most  eirectoallyseeurin...  tlie  parts  under  the  oriliiiar, 
exertions  of  Ciioffhiiis,  Walking,  or  llidinir.  .  ,  „  „  , 
.fsinsle  post  letter,  contaUiinir  the  opinions  of  .Sir  A.  Cooper,  Tlart 
and  many  eminent  Siirt-cons,  toselher  with  a  ■  e-^crip  ton  of  ;«  Jri'ss, 
and  instrnctions  for  sivins  an  Order,  may  he  had  at  the  SLinufaetorv . 
3,  Charing  Cross.  


Respectable'  Bootmakers  in  each  town   may  have 
lerate  terms  on  application  to  Josinii  Tovvne,  Esq.. 

TFSTIMOXIALS. 
From  J.  G.  Andrews,  Esq.,  St.  Ilelen's-iilace,  President  of  the  Royal 
Colleite  of  Surgeons. 
I  have  worn  for  some  time  the  new  patent  hoots,  called  Impilia,  with 
much  comfort  and  satlsfaclinn ;  I  liml  tlie  lioots  possess  freat  elas- 
ticity, evenness  of  pressure,  and  I  am  enabled  to  walk  a  greater  dis- 
tance w  itiiout  inconvenience. 

J.  G.  Andbevvs. 

From  Ant'lionv'Vhite,  Esq..  Parll.ament->treet.  one  ofthe  Council, 
and  late  President  ofthe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
I  can  Willi  much  satisfaction  recommened  to  the  putilie  tlie  boot 
or  shoe  wliicb  is  denomioated  Imp!  ia.  Its  peculiar  advantag-s  over 
all  oilier  boots  or  shoes  arc,  that  it  U  Impernieahle  10  w.-t  and  damp, 
and  alwavs  "ives  an  agreeable  aid  constant  warmth  to  the  feet;  is 
also  clastie,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  tender  and  crippled  feet  from 
gout  or  other  maladies. 


ASTiroNY  WiliTr. 


April  C,  1S12. 


From  Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover-street,  London. 
I  have  ex.amined  and  worn  witli  comfort  and  satisfaction  shoes  con- 
structed with  iJlternietUate  soles  of  feet,  to 
the  name  Impilia.    They  undoubtedly  po! 
city  of  adaiitation  to 
shoes,  and  they  have 
over,  warm  and  dry. 


wliieli  you  have  bestow  ed 

,..^...^  ,.„ s  an  elasticity  and  capa- 

of  the  fo.it  not  possessed  by  ordinary 
i;  merit  of  »ot  creaking.     They  are,  more- 


those  corrosive 

German  Silver,    sup- 
nl.snled  liv  the  Introduction  of  a"  new,  and  perfectly  irialcliless  ALBA 
TA  PLATE.     C.  WaTSON,  (late  Aldlkm.ix,)  11  S;  12,  I 
and  lli  Nonio^  Foloate,  aided  hy  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 


QILVER  SUPERSEDED   and 

O  nnd  injurious  metals,  called  Nickel    and 


)  11  Jt  42,  Barbican. 
.  f  Science  in  the  .i 
B.amaVioiVof'Metais,  has  siicceeded  in  hriiiging  to  public  notice  the 
Kullful  Article  ever  vet  offered;  possessing  all  the  i.c  mess  of  Silver 
n  I  earauce--witli  all  its  dnrahllily  and  bardiiess-with  its  perfect 
"ieltness  in  use-undergoing,  a,  it  does,  a  Cbemica  Process  by 
sweeini.s  .     ^      ^^^^^  Jldali  is  entirely  cxlracted— 


liicli  all  that  is  nauseous  ii.  --^       -       ,  .    \.       r    ,       i 

all  Aeids-mny  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
the  Table  and  Sideboard. 


resisting 

into  every  Article 


-  per  doz. 

-  -   ditto 


ir, 


a-iIIE  LAJir  PHENOJIENON  IN  REALITY. 
-  —CLARK  &  Co.  Oil  Hefiners  by  Chemical  Process,  2{,\. 
STR.VXn,  :i  doors  from  Clement's  Inn,  have  a  famous  Lamp  OH,  su- 
perior to  Sperm,  4s.  led.  imperial  gallon,  which  produces  a  light  re- 
sembling the  Bude ;  but  our  Fireproof  Smoke  Consuming  Lamp  Glass, 
price  Is.  only,  must  be  used,  in  lieu  of  the  common  glass  now  used. 
No  alteration' of  L.amp  required. 

L.amps  burning  our  Oil  reiiuire  no  cleaning.  Four  gallons  go  as  far 
as  five  of  common  Oil,  and  in  reality  is  as  cheap  as  common  Oil  3s.  cd. 
per  gallon. 

Lamps  cleaned  and  made  to  burn  sat-sfaetor.ly,  2a.  each.— Lamps 
bronzed,  lacquered,  repaired,  &c.,  iii|the  first  s'y  e  of  workmanship. 


Table  Spoons  and  Forks 
Dessert  Ditto      -    -    - 
Soup  Ladles  ----------      "" 

Sauce  Ladles       ---------       IJ 

Teaspoons     ------    -  per  doz.      o    n 

C  ■WAT'^On' be'^s^ie  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  ii 
iieeuliarlvbisown.and  that  Silver  is  not  more  dilTcrent  froin  Gold, 
ban  K'  Metal  is  from  all  others ;  the  Public  will,  therefore,  li.ave  no 
ffleullv  in  discovering  the  animus  which  directs  the  virvdent  attacks 
na^le  aibisl  him  by  a  party  who  is  d.aily  sulfering  from  the  uuparal- 
?;■;[ s.j^c«  whicli  iia,  marked  the  progress  ol  hi.  New  Plate  since 
its  i  trodiiction.  C.  W.,  unlike  Ibis  p::rlg.  courts  comparison,  fteluig 
eonfident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence  ^iitire 
services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  10,  Norton 
Folgate.  

PAPER  TEA   TRAYS,  12s.  ;-a  full-sized  set  of  three,   Gotliie 
Pattern,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others,  up  tolo  gidueas  aset^ 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  trays,  10s. ; 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  30s.  to  liiss. 


J.  A.  Paris,  M.  D. 
From  Dr.  Roots,  Russell-Square,  London.  _     ^ 

Dear  Sir.— I  have  now  worn  for  some  time  a  pair  of  boots  with  in- 
termediate soles,  which  you  term  Impilia  Tliey  are  admiral  y 
adaiited  for  the  ease  and  coralorl  of  tender  feet,  and  the  elastieit>  of 
llieir  tread  is  very  pleasant.  I  can  witli  conlldeiiee  recommend  them 
for  "eneral  use.' while  for  medical  men  lliey  possess  the  very  rare 
advantage  of  not  creaking,  and  consequently  are  so  desirable  in  a  sick 

'"""'•  H.  S.  Roots,  M.  D. 

\V.  Baker.  Esq. April  23,  ISia.  ,  ,       , 

From  Ur.  Ho.bgkin,  Lower  Brook-street,  London. 

Iliviio' not  oiih  examined,  hut  pvrt  to  the  proof  of  experience,  the 
patent  so°  e»  invented  by  my  friend  Wm.  Baker,  M.R.C.S.,  and  ermed 
I  up  iia,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  a  very  decided 
imrovtunent  on  the  common  method  of  construction.  They  are  not 
onlv  niucli  more  agreeable  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  liut  promote  a  warm 
ad     n  form  temSeratute  as  well  as  freedom  from  damp,  whediet 


entering  from  w  itliout  i 
4,  1S12. 


r  deri 


ved  from  the  feet. 

Thomas  Hodokin 


M.D. 


From  John  C.  Tamiton,  Esq..  M.R.C.S.,  49,  Hatton-gardcn. 
Ibavewornwitli.atistactiontliehoota  with  the  intermediate  soles 
of  Impilia.    Tliev  are  worn  with  more  comfort,  adapt  themselves  better 
to  the  form  of  the  loot,  and  are  hnpervK 


ious  to  wet. 

John  C.  Tauxtos. 


May 


,  1812. 


y  best  London  made  tea 
,;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  Us.; 
.  dme'n  dei^ert  dillo.  10s.  8d.i  carvers,  4s.  Cd.  per  pair i  fenders,  from 
6s  to  (i:is. :  fire  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  2:.s. ;  American  ovens,  to  bake 
before  the  fire,  4s ;  cojiper  kettle,  5s.  Cd. ;  copper  coal  scoop, 
iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  Cd.  upward! 
for  lishingiroumongerv  unusually  low.  Quality  is  here  the  prunarv 
CO,  sideration.-hence  its  nninterriipted  success  for  50  years,  and  its 
present  celebrity  as  one  of  tlie  best  and  most  extensive  furmsluns 
warehouses  in  London. 


and  every  article  in 


ST.  Thomas's  hospital. 

THE   AUTUMNAL    COURSES   of  MEDI- 
CINE commences  on  Monday  the  3rd  October,  1824. 
Introductory  Lecture  by  Mr.  Clrcen,  at  2  o'clock. 
Medicine— Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Dr.  Barker. 

. On  the  Nervous  System— Dr.  Marshall  Hall 

. Small  Pox  and  other  Exanthemata— Dr.  George 


Gregory. 
Clinical  Medicine- 
liaiker.. 


Dr. 


Dr.    Wnikams,    Dr.    Durton,  and 

Dr.  Leeson,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and  Dr.  Ca.ie. 

.Surgery- Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  B.  Travers. 

Clinical  Surgery-Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  Mr  Solith 

I Mr.  M.ackmurdo,  Mr.  Solly,  and  Mr.  B 


J)R 

-^-^   mi 


TIIEtJPIlILUS      THOMI'SON     (  om- 

,1  bis  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  the  PIU.NCIPL'-S 
and  PRACTI  CE  of  PHYSIC  on  October  3d,  at  8  VM.~  »"'>„„„.. 

DR.  HEMISG  on  MIDWIFERY  and  DISEASES  ol  WOMEN 
and  CHILDREN,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  ith.  at  ■,'  P.M. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Lecture  Room,  10,  Gower  Street  North 
or  at  the  residences  of  the  I.ectnrcr ;,  Dr.  Thompson,  15,  Kcppel  it., 
Russell  Square;  Dr.  lUiniiig,  7,  B. -Manche  .ter  Square. 


Tr3.vfrs 
Anatomy.Geneial,  and  Physiology-Mr   R.  D.  (;."'"6"' 

—Researches  in  Embryology-Dr.  Martin  Barrj  s. 

Desrrintive  and  Surgical-Mr.  F.  Le  Gros  Clark. 

Pathological— Dr.  Hodgkin.  and  Er.  Barker. 

Comparative-E.  Meryon.  M.H- 

Anatomical  Demonsl rations— Mr.  Dixou,  and  Mr.  irew. 
Chemislry— Dr.  Leeson  and  Mr.  P: niell. 
Materia  Medica-Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Wilks  „ 

Midwifery  .and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children-Ur. 

Cape. 
Forensic  Medicine— Dr.  Leeson. 

Bolany-H.  U.  Hobiyn,  A.M.,  O^on.  q,,,„der3 

Diseas-es  and  Oper.itions  ofthe  Teeth-Mi.  E.  baunuers. 

Pro  pcctuses.'^for  further  particulars,  of  •'■'^  I-^<='"^?/,^* 
Hospitlil  Practice,  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Mr.  Whitfield, 
resident  Medical  Secretary.  .....it.-. 

The  following  Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the  Spr.n;:- 

Tvvo  Medals  :  Two  Six  Months'  Dresserships.        _ 

Two  Clinical  Medical  Clerkships;  value  of  each  l.^.u  nea;. 
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THE     MEDICAL    TIMES. 


ADVERTISEtWENTS. 

i*ul>IislR-a  ill  Sv.i.,  villi  forly-oiit  tinislieil  Woud-Eligravmr  . 
price  rjs.  clotli  lioartls, 

ATREATISK,  on  the  NATURE  of  CIATB 
FOOT  aii.l  AXALOGOfS  DISTORTIONS;  includiiis  Ihcir 
Trea'ment.  liotli  wiHi  ami  witlioiit  Siirtiortl  Oper.aion;  iilustiated  liy 
o  Serits  uf  Cases  and  numcinus  Practical  hislructiuns. 

BvW.  J.  MTTI.E.  M.D.. 
Licentiate  of  llie  Royal'  Cullcge  of  Physicians ;    MeniLer  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons;  I.cctiiier  on  tiie  Practice  of  Medicine 
Physician  at  tlie    London  Hospital 
Institution,  Ike.  ,-    -  .-       r 

CoXTr.NTs.— Oiiinions  of  Authors,  ancient  and  modern,  ^  ancties  ol 
CliilHKoot,  Symptoms,  Auatomv,  Palliolosry.  Causes.  Distortions  from 
Teelliini,  Contractions  fr.iin  Paralysis  and  Spasm.  Hysterical  Distor- 
tions. Cluli-Hand.  Contraction  from  Rheumatism,  Aliscesses  from 
Ions  continued  Continement,  from  Accidental  Rupture  of  lendo 
Achillis  ,  Medical.  Surgical,  and  Nicchanical  Treatment  of  Distortions; 
Division  of  Tendons.  Explanation  „(  Satety  of  the  Sohcutaneous  Ope- 
ration, AppemU.v  of  Cases  arisiiK  f.om  varnu.s  causes.  Contraction  of 
Hie  Toes,  Contraction  oftlie  Knee  and  Hip  Joints,  Cure  of.Micliylosis 

London;  W.  JEFFS.  Ff.reifu  iHiok.ieller,  1.5,  nurimglon  Arcade. 


ssist.alit 
Plivsician  to  the  Orthopaedic 


contain  1.232  closely    hut  clearly  jirinted 


CRLVELHIKR  S    ANAT05IY. 

Vow  ready  ^"ol.  II.  Icompletinp  the  work)  forming  Vol.  Vlli.  of 

rpHK   LIBKAHY  OF    MEDICINE; 

A  C'lniuri-^iiip  a  Series  of  Ori^'iinl  DUscrtalinnu.  Amiigtil  aiid 
Editc.i  bv  AI.EXAXDER  TWEEDIE,  M.D..  F.R.S..  ic. 

Vol.  il  of  CRVVELHIER'S  ANATOMY;  Translatea  l.y  Dr. 
MADi>rN.  iiiid  Revised  hy  Professor  Sharpet.  ol  .lmvcr-;ity 
College,  'iiii^  volume  contains  a  copious  index,  and  comiiletet  the 
worV.  Pii^t  Svn..  price  iSs.,  clutli  Icltcred.  Vol.  I,  just  pulilislied, 
the  siinie  price. 

***  The  iwo  volumes 
p.iffe;:.  and  upwards  of  300  illustrations. 

Also,  lately  published, 
PRACTICAI,  MEDICINE.    Ry  Various  Cor-trihutors.     J  ^ols. 
post  svo..  clolli,  price  UK.  Cd.  per  volume. 

MIDWIFERY.     Bv  Dr.  Ricnv.     Post  Svo..  ICs.  Cd.  cloth. 
WiiiTTAKrB  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

nni  E      C  A  T  H  O  L I C— AX  Ecclesiastical 

J-  AND  LiiEB-'-iiv  JofnVAi.  rcn  Tiir.  CATiioLtcs  or  thi:  Bm- 
Tisu  EMriRE,  is  distributed  {.Tatuitouslv  to  every  C.itholicClcr::yman 
in  Euuhtn.I,  Scotland.  anJ  Wales,— also  to  every  Piirish  Vt\<sI  in 
Irelantl.  and  to  ^very  Catholic  Colic?.-,  School,  and  EsirJMisl;!.ient 
for  Educalion  in  tlie  United  Kiiipdom;  tluis  hcconiin---  an  evtcnsive 
APvr.RTlPi^'fi  Mnnn'M  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  circuiannc  in 
channels  which  other  journals  cannot  reach.  This  iourn:il.  which 
excludes  politics,  is  devoted  to  the  Defence  of  Catholic  Interests,  the 
Dissemination  of  Catholic  Principles,  and  the  Diffusion  nf  Catholic 
Inttlligence.  It  ctuisi=ls  of  21  paEres.  or  ?2  columns,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Literature;  while  the  remainder  luntaius 
original  papers  oa  Cstholic  topics.  Catholic  ncirs  from  all  parts  of  the 
^vorld,  and  notices  on  the  Fine  Arts.  Sciences.  Sc.  S;c. 

Price  Cd.,  stamped;  un^ianipcd,  id.  Ofncc :  I^o.  2,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


RESIDENCE,  &c.,  for  MEDICAL  STU- 
DENT.s  -Gentlemen  lu^.v  meet  vilh  Mtiiahk-  ACCOMMO- 
DATION and  ASSISTANCE  in  their  Studie::.  i"  the  house  of  a 
married  Plivsician.  rcsidin?  within  a  short  distance  of  Vniversity  an.i 
Kind's  Colitzes  aud  Middlesex  Hospital.  Arrangements  may  i>e 
made  fur  the  "whole  t.-rm  required  to  complete  their  curricula  mclud- 
iu"  the  pavment  of  fees,  or  for  a  siiicle  session. 

Address  (prepaid)  to  M.D..  It.  Euston-place.  Enston-snuare. 

CHARLOTTE   STREET  SCHOOL  OF    MEDICINF. 

Lectures  commenced  Oct.  1st. 

PEKPETUAL    lo    the    ANATOMICAL   oml 
.SURGICAL  LECTURES.  DEMONSTRATIONS    and  DIS- 
SECTIONS, 10  Guineas.  . 
To  all  the  Lecturer  necessarj-  for  Cslleire  and  Hall,  :w  Gume-is. 
The  whole  expense  of  Professional  Education  necessarj-  for  Collepe  of 
Sure-eons  and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  including  all   the    I.ectmes  and 
Three  Years  Hospilal  Practice.  £5J.  , 
•J  he  ahiive  Lectures  recognized   hy  the  Loudon  University  and  all 
olhiT  Medical  Boards.                                  ,.      „  „             _.,,  n  -    i 

N  B  ThccxpenseofLccturesrefiuiredhy  CoRege  andlLiU,  to  he  at- 
tended first  \Yinter Session— Anatomieal  Lectures  andDemonstrali.ms, 
5  Guineas— Materia  Mcdica.  3  Guineas— Chemistry-,  i  Guineas. 

Re-'i-.tration  of  Pupils  commences  at  Apothecaries  Hall,  Oct.  lo, 
and  totmiuaies  Octohcr  2C.  ^, 

Apply  lo  Mr-  DER'^IOTT,  15,  Charlotte-Street.  Bloomshur>-. 
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KXICHt's   improved    STAND-IRD   FOR    SCVUiS. 

Xo.  1.3R5,  Reffistered,  .\u;r  1,  1912. 

IMPLICITY  combined  with  elegance  of  fm-ni 

and  facility  of  operation,  Mill,  it  is  lioitcd,  be  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend tlie  ahovc-mentioncil  article  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  tlie 
public  —It  i.s  aflniirahlr  adapted  for  the  Banker,  the  Dnimst,  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Operative  or  Aniatem-  Chemist,  and,  indeed,  for 
every  hns'iness  in  ivhich  accuracy  of  weighing  is  an    ladispcnsahle 

"Mamifaetured  and  sold  bv  GEORGE  KNIGHT  St  ."ONS,  at  their 
extensive  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Estaldishment,  Foster  Latie, 
London. 


M.^ 


Just  Puhlished,  Price  3s.  Cd.,  Cloth. 

A  BEDSIDE  MANUAL  of  PHYSICAL  DI- 
AGNOSIS.  Second  Erixiov,  revised  and  enl.arccd.  vith  an 
Appciidix.  containing  a  Plan  f'T  the  Rcgi^iraii.m  of  Ca^t-s  in  ilns- 
riTAL  and  Pkiv.vte  PR.\cTirK.  also  Ian  Abstract  of  Mr.  Farr's 
Statisticai.  NosoLOOTi.  By  Cii-MiLrs  Cov.-ax.  M.D..  Pliysiciau  to 
liic  Roval  Berkshire  Hospii.-i  and  Kcadinf:  Dispensary,  ^c.  S:c. 

"  Divcsled  of  ever>' thing  which  is  not  in  the  staictest  seiif.c  practical, 
and  enriched  hy  thc'fniiti  of  cnlichtencd  experience" ftnd  extensive 
literar\'  research,  this  unpretending  Manual  is  a  storehou'ic.from  which 
the  Medical  Practitioner  may  draw  an  inexhanstiWe  stoct  of  useful 
information."— Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  Pupils  would  do  well  to  have  il  always  wilh  them  in  going  round 
the  Hospitals."— Medical  Gazette. 

London:  Shen\-ood,  Gilhert,  and  Piper,  Paiemoster-tow. 


T*HE  Professien  visitiui?  Lontlon  at  this  Soason 
should  inspect  HUGHES's^PATENT  ALBERT  CRAV.^TS. 
which  are  much  patronized  hy  its  mcmhors  m  t.-)wn.  Also,  the 
P  VTENT  NICrTTT  and  DAY  TRU.SS.  fit  for  everv-  ease,  andwilhout 
anv  trouhle  tn  the  Surgeon ;  it  weighs  only  1  o?...  and  cannot  he  hrokcn 
or  injured,  hvv.enr.  Circulars  "and  Patterns  ?cnt  to  av.y  part  of  ilie 
Kiu'^dnm;  F.  HUGHES  &  Co.  Anatomical  Mecliamcians.  Estah- 
lishcd  1785.     Manufactorv,  2i~,  High  Holhorn.  London. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

DEBEAUVOISIN'^OIUGINALSYSTEIM. 

MONS.  MARIOT  DE  BEAVVOISIN  (from  P.iris)  be-.- 
to  infiirmhi.  pupils  and  the  puhlic  that  ha  is  now  resumin?liis  Cla<^.  • 
at  his  Challll■c^^,  3.1.  1  imil.ara  Street,  Citj.  and  40S,  Strand,  forH  ■ 
Season.  Tiu'  terms,  the  dav.^.  and  hours  ul  attendance  aie  the  .saii.o 
as  hefore.  A  Pro^pt:ctu^  maV  he  h:;d  at  either  of  M.  B.'s  residence  . 
N.r..— M.  df  IL".  Oricioal  System  i*  puhlished  hv  Sorrrn  &  L.v-  . 
131  Fleet  Street;  and  sold  hy  all  hooksellcrs  and  vendors  of  new  piii  - 
lications.    Price,  each  Lesson  9d. 

Every  learner  shou!d  unhesitatingly  fldopt  this  system.— Court 
Gazkt'tf.  ,  ,-    , ,      . 

This  work  is  the  most  useful  that  ha-s  yet  appeared,— crcditalile  at 
once  to  the  skill  of  the  writer,  and  remaikalue  for  knowledge,  acuit 
ness,  and  iu.ljnncut.— New  Wekki.v  Mkssexoer. 

V.'c  can  rt-commcnd  it  to  our  readers  as  heiug  one  of  the  nest  l  r 
acquiiing  .i  kmm  ledge  of  the  French  tongue.— Age. 

Jt  api-c.rs  to  lis  to  he  entirely  uiii'iue.— New  Monthly  Belie 

^Itisthe  he.-t  introduction  to  the  French  language  we  have  see:i. 
and  the  s\strni  i-  calculated  to  make  a  sound  schol;.r.— Mob>.  Ai-v 

We  comHor  this  little  work  as  a  decided  --icquisition.— PATKtor. 

It  is  on  the  Hamiltov.i.in  system,  hut  with  great  improvements,  ,-;■■. 
The  plan  appears  to  us  verv  satisfactory."— Dispatch. 

It  partakes  of  the  Hamilionian  system  ;  l)Ut  in  our  opinion  is  uiti- 
nitely  nmre  effective."- Beel'-s  Life.  

EORGE  HAl^RIS,  Writer  &  Labeller  to 

the  Medical  Profession.  15.  Little  Queen  Street.  Holh.-.rii.— 
G  H  most  respectfully  retiUTis  his  thanks  lo  the  Medical  Piofi-sslon, 
and  Chemists  and  Dr'ug-Jlsls  generally,  for  the  very  lihcral  support 
he  has  received  as  a  Laheilev  and  Writer  for  I'a  years,  and  hegs  leave 
to  ol-scvve.  that  he  now  undertakes  to  lit  up  Shops  and  Surgeries  in 
anv  stvie  of  elegance  or  neatness,  and  to  any  price  ;  and  trusts,  from 
the  ^'e'.I  experience  he  has  had  with  the  late  Mr.  Willots.  ^Ir.  Bruce, 
and  for  the  last  10  vears  with  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Ansel!  and 
Hr.wkc,  s.  Great  Queen-street.  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  that  he  will  he 
cnaliled  to  give  satisfaction. 

Stoupered  rounds.  Is.  per  lb.;  mahogany  fronted  drawers.  Is.  lid. 
each;  lahelUug  ift  the  very  hest  style.  3s.  Cd.  per  do=en.  Every 
.aniclc  warranted. 


G 


rpo  JtEOICAL   STUDEIs^TS.-Ur,    POWER 

-IL  will  cuRtiiiuc  during  the  season  t.t  hold  hU  CLA.SSES  for  tl:c 
Instruction  of  Geutlem»preparing  for  Examination  at  Apothecaries 
Hall,    the  College  of   FTfrccons,  London    I'liiversity,    and    Medical 

Chls^s  hours,  marter  past  8  till  12;  lialf-p.ist  2  tilU  ;  end  half-past 

InquireatDr.  p. 's  Lecture-room,  7,  Ma7e-pond,  Guy's  Hospital; 
or  at  nr,  Nelson-Sfiuare.  Blackfriar^,  ^ 


NEW  BROAD  STREET,  CITY. 


THIS  Establishment,  the'largcst  in  the  Kingdom, 
has  always   readv  for  immediate  administration  the  OiJlowing 
■n-.«i,_.      ii-__™    ^- ^nn^'tr-    Ei.inioir     RliamiirmiMtr.  llarro'rate.  Hot-Air. 


Baths  - — Warni,  V.apovir.  Sulphiu",   Shampooiiit:.  Harrogate.  Hot 
Chlorine,  Mercurial.  Shower,  and  every  other  dc^cnption.— v..rm 
Bath.  2s..  Fourteen  for  21s,  ;  Medicated  BaOi, 
Competent   male  and  f^mnle   Attendants, 
and  every  convenience — Prospectuses,  grat 


,  Seven  for  2Is. — 
Hot  Cloaks.  Towels.  S;c. 
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II^VRING   CROSS   HOSPnVU.   ilEDIC^VL 


Ociol.er  1st  to  the  end  of  April, 
r)— Dr.  Shearman     .     .     ■      Hour? 


THE  CHINESE  COLLECTION. 

ST.  George's  place,  hyde-park  corner. 

THIS  Sploodid  Collection,  consisting  of  objects  1  HospiTArpRAcficE* 
exclusively  Chinese ;    (surpassing  in  extent  and  grandeur  any   I  Midwifery-,  Xc— Dr.  Chownc 
imilar  display  in  the  known  world;  entirely  filling  the  Spacious  Saloon. 
225  feet  in  IcV.'rtliihv  50  feet  in.u  idtli ;    embracing  upwards  of  FIFTY 
FIGURES  AS  LARGE  AS  LIFE,  all  fac  similes,  in  groiip-^.  in  their 
nativccostumes.  from  the  hiehe<:t  MANDARIN  to  the  BLIND  MEN- 
DICANT In  his  patched  garment,   also  MANY  THOUSAND  SPE- 
CIMENS,    both     in     Natural     History     ami     MISCELLANEOUS 
CURIOSITIES,  iliustrati..^  the  appearance,  manners,  and  customs  of 
more  than  THREE   HUNDRED  MILLION  CHINESE,  respecting   |  Midwifery, 
whom  the  nations  of  Europe  have  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of 
judgintr.     Is  now  open  for  puVlic  inspection,  from  10  in  the  morning  till 
10  at  night.     Admission  2s.  Cd.     Children  1*. 


WINTER  SESSION.  1342. 
Inttoductorv  Address  (1st  Octoli 

Chemistn— Mr.  Tt-wnes ■    ■     •     ■      -j 

Materia  Sledica.— Dr.  Steffffall  and  Dr.  Willslure     .     -   ,-     •       ••_ 
Descriptive  and  Snrgical  Anatomy— Mr.  Hird     -     .     •     ■     ■     *" 
Demonstrations  and  Dissections— Mr.  Hird  and  Mr.  E.  Canton 


GI  LLO  TTS      PEN  8. 

THE  QUEEN  has  heen  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  Joskpii 
GIITOTT.  of  Birmingham,  be  appointed  STEEL  PEN  MANU- 
FACTURER IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  dated  Aivril 

TOSEPil  GHLLOTT'S  very  superior  PATENT 

«l      an  I  other  METALLIC  fENS  may  he   had  of  all    Stationers. 
Booksellers,  and  other    Dealers    in    Pens   throughout    the    United 

Tt"is"gratifvii;g  to  the  Patcniee  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Hie 
Public  for  thV  best  proof  they  can  give  him  of  their  approbation,  m  the 
contiauallv  increasing  demand  for  his  Pens.  m^-e-oxr 

The  number  of  Pens  manufactured  at  the  Works  ol  JUhfcl'll 
GILLOTT  from  Oct.  1S38  to  Oct.  1S30.  was  41.654,702,  or  3.721.225 
dozens,  ov  ;U(i,102  ^oss ;  and  from  Dec.  1S40  to  Dec.  1841.  was 
G2,12li.02^  or  5.177,241  dozens,  or  131.437  gross.  .nccDir 

CAUTION  —AH  the  Genuine  Pens  are  marked  in  full  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT  •'  and  venders  are  desired  to  note  that  Cards  of  Pens  are 
made  up  in  packet-- of  1  dozen  each,  and  have  a  label  outside,  with  a 
facsimile  of  his  Signature,  j  -     »   -.j        to 

♦i.'  \t  the  rc-iuest  of  persons  cKtensively  engaged  in  tuition.  J.  G. 
has  introduced  his  Warranted  School  Pess.  which  are  sp^^-illy 
adapted  to  their  u'^e.  being  of  different  degrees  of  flexibility,  and  with 
fine,  medium,  and  hroad  points.  vinTnni  \ 

Wliolesaie  and  for  Export.'ition  .it  the  Manufactory,  MCTORIA 
WORKS.  Gbah.am  street.  Birminciiam,  and  at  3;  grace- 
cih:bcii  Street.  Lo^■DO^^  under  the  manageinem  of  Mr.  Fos.froni 
the  Manufactorj-  at  Birmingham, 
oners  in  London,  ic. 


r  from  any  of  the  Wholesale  Slati- 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND   FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

HA  WKE,  late  Ansell  &  Hawke,  of  No.  8,  Grea.t 
Queen  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  hees  to  inform  Gentlemen 
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New  Work  out  this  day,  2s.  cd.,  post  free  3s. 

O     V     E   •  S         MIRROR. 

Bv  F.  GLAR.SE,  Es.,. 
With  F.mlilelnatU  Illustration,  tiv  Cruickshakks. 


T 


Now  readv.  part  3rd  of 

HE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THESPIS;  or  n  Peep 

Behind  the  Curtain,  2'<  f.d — or  post  ffce  2.s  lod;    with  coloured 
designs  of  Mrs.  Humby  and  Mrn.    Wayltit ,    or  the  v.ork  complete, 
handsomely  hound  in  1  vol.,  cloth,  gilt.  7s  od — or  post  free  8s  Gd ;    II- 
ustrated  with  a  coloured  de^imi  of  the  Grecn-Room,  and  likenesses  of  ] 
Mesdames    Honey,   Veslris.    Nishetl..  W.aylctt.   and    Humby.      Thi.'; 
work  contains  Bingraphical  Sketches,  Exiraordinay  Ad\entiiros,  ami  I 
AmusiiiLC  AnccJoti--;.  never  before  presented  to  the  public  of  the  above   ! 
Dramatic  Bcautie<i,  inclusive  of   Mrs.  Stirling.  Miss  Murray,  Counte^^s 
of  Harrinirton.  late  Misi  Foole;     Miss  Chester,  Mrs.  Chatterley,  .Mrs. 
Or^er,  Misn  Vincent.  Li.uisa  Turner,  Sec.  &c. 

The  "  Daughters  of  Thc-:pis"  may  he  had   in  part*,  No.  1,  2,  and  :t, 
2'.  Cd.  each,  or  pii:Ht  free.  :*-;.  liid. 

Just  puhli'^bed.  with  coloured  characlerintie  designs,  Ity  Cruickshruri.. 
Cloth,  K'l'-  price  2s.;  or  sent,  poit  free,  liv  tt-niitting  2i,  Gd, 

JACKSON  and  CO.'s WATERFORU  GUIDE; 

V       cir,  Man  of  PleasureN  Conductor  U>  alltlic  Flash,  Fun,  Frolic  and  , 
Amuscment.s  of  London,  hy  the  Author  of  "  Larks  in  London,"  "  Wa- 
terford  rrolles,"  "  Vcnus's  Alhum,"  kc.  &c.  &c. 

Tills  work  i«  the  only  complete  Directory  Ut  every  plaeeofpuhlicand 


Anatomvand  Phvsioloiry— T.  W.  Jones.  F.R.S.  . 
Medicine— Dr.  S'hcanuau  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Bennett 

Surceri-— ?.Ir.  Hancock 

Patholagiral  Anatcmv— "Mr.  Avery 

N.itural  Philosophy— Mr.  Henry  Watts  .... 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1S13.— M.iy  Is',  to  end  of  July. 

Bot.iny— Dr.  Wiilshire ^_    ^ 

Chowne -         " 

Mcdi.-al  .Tiirivpnidencc— Dr.  Chownc  atnl  Dr.  Bennett  .       3         * 

Ge}ierai  Fee  for  all  the  Lcclures  rfquired  hy  the  Vol'ege  of 

Surgeons  and  Society  of  Apothecan^ef^,  Forty  Gmneas. 

'  Phviicians:— Dr.  Shearman.  Dr.  Golding.  Dr.  Chowne. 

Siirgeon.s— Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Avciy 

( Six  Months 

(  Full  Period  required      .... 

.    ,  _,      ,.      i  Six  Months 

Surgical  Pr.^cticc  j  p„ij  pg^ioj  rp,j„i„a     ........        15     15 

Full  Period  to  both  Medical  and  Surgical  JPracttce,  25  Guineas. 
Clinical  Lectures  hv  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Certificates  of  attendance  at  this  Hospital  and  College  fiualify  for 
Examination  on  the  respective  Subject' 
Royal  College  of  iurgeons 


Medical  Practice  \ 
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£ia 

15 
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.  at  the  University  of  London, 
.  and  Socielv  «f  Apothecaries, 

JOHN  ROBERTSON,  Hos.  Sec. 


comrae?c\uroraVter'ing  in  tiie  above  Profession,  that  they  have  a  iarg« 
assortment  of  Drawers,  Bottles.  Jars,  and  everj-  req.us.t_e  for  com- 
pletii^  Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  t 


^ ,  „,.  Tlie  most  moderate"  temis.  Most  satis- 
factory references  can  he  given  as  to  style  and  quality.  Plans  and 
Esiini'atcs  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


private  resort  and  knULicmcnt   hi   the   ercat   metropolis,   containing     wall, 
■■  perin?s  of  vahie  fur  cnjosiiijf  pleasure  cheaply,  and  medical  con-  "- 


MEDICAL.— HIGHLY  FAVOURABLE  OPPORTUNITY. 

DESIRABLE.  EREEHOLD  PROPERTY 
situate  in  the  town  of  CLUN.  in  tlu-  conty  ol  S.\I.OP.--To  l,e 
S.dd  hv  Auction.  Ia  Edwar.f  Mason,  .it  the  Buffalo  s  Head  Inn,  ui 
Chin  af./r< said  on  TUESDAY,  the  llth  day  of  OCTOHER.  1S12, 
l.et^^^enthe  Hour^i  of  FOUR  and  SIX  o'Clock  in  the  Afternoon, 
sublet  t,.  such  Conditions  as  shall  he  then  produced  :  .ill  that  suhstan- 
li..lStont--huilt  Mansion  or  Dwvlling  House,  situate  in  the  town  of 
Chin,  in  the  ('(.iintv  df  S.ilop.  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Culli-.— 
The  ground  lb..ir  ciisists  of  Entrance  Hall,  Kitchen,  Drawing  and 
Dining  Hooms  with  nine  suitable  Bed  Chambers  and  AttiCi  above. 
Attached  to  the  House,  is  a  large  and  productive  Garden,well-  stocked 
with  Choice  Fruil  Trees;  a  spaclou.s  Court  Yard,  and  a  iiewly-erccted 
Coach  Hoase,  etc.  and  llie  wliota  '     - --  - ■  -   «-"" 


cnelo-ed  with  a  .Stone 


f^uttatiuii'^  gratis  ;  renecitnit  as  In  a  mirror,  the  localities  of  all  llie  day 
and  night  rcccptarle\,  where 

To  view  ■'  Life  in  Lontlon"  will  often  engage 
The  vhrtuou",  the  vicious,  the  wit,  and  the  sage. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  ANATOIY  AND  PHY 
SIOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  Profesior  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


The  transition  from  tlie  class  of  fishes  to  that 
of  reptiles,  Is  eviilently  made  by  the  lepidosiron,  a 
true  fish,  according  to  its  scales,  its  semi-cartilagi- 
nous semi-osseous  skeleton,  its  double  superior  and 
inferior  spines,  its  spiral  intestinal  valve,  its  heart 
and  olfactory  organs, — but  presenting,  among 
fishes,  the  closest  approximation  to  reptiles,  in  the 
development  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  though  in- 
ferior, as  was  said  in  the  previous  lecture.  In  the 
development  of  its  cercbellmn,  to  the  vigorous  and 
locomotive  shark.  In  many  respects,  as  in  the 
vermiform  figure  of  this  sin^fular  fish,  and  in  the 
almost  abortive  condition  of  its  locomotive  mem- 
beys,  where  we  see  the  fin  of  the  true  fish  reduced 
to  a  single-jointed  soft  ray,  there  is  an  evident 
degradation  of  the  type,  preparatory  to  its  assuming 
that  of  the  higher  class.  To  use  a  figurative  ex° 
pression.  Nature  would  seem  here  to  take  a  step 
back,  before  springing  to  higlier  vantage  ground. 

The  lowest  organized  of  the  true  reptiles — in 
their  general  form  and  the  low  condition  of  their 
locomotive  organs,  in  their  combination,  also,  of 
lungs  and  gills,  their  lungs  resembling  the  cellular 
air-bladder  of  the  lepidosteus — more  cli>sely  resem- 
ble the  sauroid,  than  they  do  the  higher-organized 
selacinn  fishes.  These  form  the  order  of  reptilia 
perenni-branchiata. 

Another  low-organized  order,  which  manifest 
branchi.-B,  in  combination  with  lungs  only  at  the 
earlier  period  of  their  existence,  as  the  toads, 
frogs,and  salamanders,  are  calledcaduce-branchiata. 
The  order  of  Ophidians,  so  called  from  the 
Greek  word,  Ophia.  includes  all  the  various  tribes 
of  venemous  and  non-venemous  serpents. 
_  The  Chelonian  order  includes  the  turtles,  tera- 
pins,  and  tortoises. 

The  Lacertian  includes  all  the  four-footed 
lizard-like  reptiles  which  are  covered  w  ith  scales, 
have  simple  ribs,  and  a  double  penis. 

The  Crocodilians,  which  are  the  highest-organized 
reptiles,  are  represented,  at  the  present  time,  b}- 
comparatively  few  species  of  the  largest  of  the 
lizard-hke  animals,  called  alligators  and  crocodiles, 
and  which  have  their  anterior  ribs  provided  with  a 
double  head,  which  have  a  single  intromittent 
organ,  and  are  the  only  reptiles  rescmblino-  the 
warmblooded  class,  in  ha^^ng  the  ventricles,  as 
well  as  the  auricles,  completely  divided,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  four-chambered  heart. 

In  the  reptilian  class  of  vertebrated  animals,  not- 
withstanding the  very  great  diversity  of  external 
form  the  cerebro-spinal  system  presents  less  variety 
than  in  the  class  of  fishes.  There  is  always  a  greater 
predominance  of  the  central  masses,  and  especially 
of  those  which  take  no  shave  in  the  origin  of  nerves. 
In  the  lowest  organized  reptiles,  we  find  the 
medulla  oblongata  more  simple,  and  smaller  than 
in  fishes,  presenting  a  large  and  widely-open  fourth 
ventricle,  not  more  protected  by  a  cerebellum  than 
in  the  mj.xinoid  fishes.     Such  is  its  condition  in 


the  syren,    the  menobranchus,  the   frog,   and  th 
toad.     In   Ophidians,  the  cerebellum  is  of  larg  c 
size,  but  still  iiiadetpiate  to  cover  the  4th  ventricle. 
Still  smaller  than  nifist  fishes,   the  Lacertian  rep- 
tiles present  another  step  in  the  development  of 
till' cerebellum;  but  here  it  is  relatively   smaller 
than  in  the  crocodile  or  turtle,  .and  in  neither   of 
these  reptiles  is  it  superior  in  size  to  the  osseous 
fishes.     In  no  reptile  does  it  present  convolutions 
.as  in  the  shark;   yet,  compared  with  the  cold  and 
vegetative  condition  of  the  procreative  function  in 
osseous  fishes,  to  which  the  coitus  is  denied,  the 
ardour  of  the  sexual  impulse  in  snakes  and  lizards, 
which  are  superior  to   all  other  creatures  in  the 
physical  conditions  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
act,  present  a  marvellous  contrast:  with  which  the 
condition  of  the  cerebellum,  in  the  hypothesis  of 
Gull,  might  have  been  expected  to  present  some 
relation  in  its  development.  How  its  absolute,  as  well 
as  relative  inferiority  in  size,  is  Ui  be  reconciled  with 
so  marked  an  advance  in  the  function  over  which  it 
has   been  supposed  to  preside,  it  is  for  phrenology 
to  determine.      The  cold-blooded,   air-breathing, 
vertebrated  animals  are,  however,  sluggish  to  a 
proverb,  and  few  there  are  that  do  not  pass  a  con- 
sider.able   period  of    their    existence    in  inactive 
torpidity.     In  none  i>f  these   do  we  perceive  any 
approach  to  the  restless,  ever-dianging  rapidity  of 
course,  often  to  be  compared  to  an  arrow  d;xrting 
from  the  bow,  which   the   finny   tribe  present  to 
view,   and  which   powers   arri\o   at  their   maxi- 
mum  in  the  shark.      It   would  seem,   therefore, 
rather  to  the   low   condition   of  the    locomotive 
energies  in  reptiles,  that  the  small  size  and  great 
simplicity  of  their  cerebellum  is  to  be  connected. 

The  optic  lobes,  which  are  the  next  masses  of 
the  bniin  met  with,  tracing  them  from  behind, 
forwards,  in  the  class  of  reptiles,  are  in  the 
pereiine-branchiata  species,  likewise,  of  much 
smaller  relative  size,  than  in  fishes.  Tliej'  are 
also  single,  and  vesicular,  as  in  the  early  embryonic 
stages  of  the  birds  ami  mammals.  They  are 
double,  and  of  larger  relative  size  in  serpents  and 
in  lizards;  still  larger  in  crocodiles;  and  largest 
of  all  in  the  turtle;  but  are  alw.ays  smaller  than 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  are  implanted, 
as  it  were,  on  the  anterior  prolongation  of 
the  medulla  spinalis;  are  double;  are  united  to- 
gether by  a  raphe ;  and  are  most  distinct  behind. 
They  always  contain  ventricles,  which  communi- 
cate together  and  with  the  third  lentricle  below, 
on  which  they  rest.  The  pia-mater  lining  these 
ventricles,  is  very  vascular;  the  optic  nerve  arises 
by  two  roots,  one  from  the  upper  and  inner,  the 
other  from  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  each 
tubercle. 

As  we  have  hitherto  seen  the  cerebellum  rise 
and  fall,  as  it  were,  with  the  corresponding  ex- 
altation or  depression  of  the  muscular  masses,  so 
the  optic  lobes,  in  their  varj'ing  development, 
present  a  similar  correlation  with  the  varying 
conditions  of  tbe  visual  organs.  They  are  large, 
for  example,  in  most  fishes,  in  which  the  out- 
ward organ  of  the  sense  of  sight  is  of  ga*eat  size. 
The  diminution  of  the  optic  lobes,  corresponds, 
in  the  lower  Batrachians,  with  thcrudimental  con- 
dition of  the  eyes  in  these  creatures.  The  resump- 
tion, by  the  optic  lobes,  of  their  former  proportions 
in  the  lower  class,  is  coincident,  in  reptiles,  with 
the  progressive  development  of  the  organs  of  sight, 
and  culminates  in  the  turtle,  which  have  the  Largest 
ej'es  in  the  class  of  reptiles. 

It  is  highly  remarkable,  and  furnishes  much 
ground  for  retlection,  to  observe  the  constant  pre- 
ponderance of  size  of  the  cerebr.al  hemisphere 
over  .all  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  in  all  orders 
of  reptiles.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  long, 
anil  larger  than  the  optic  lobes  in  the  Ba- 
trachian  and  Ophian  reptiles;  they  increase  in 
breadth   in    the     peaceful   herbivorous    tortoises 


crocodile,  which  is,  however,  not  more  combative 
or  destructiie  than  the  carnivorous,  sabre-toothed, 
vartinus  lizard  The  base,  or  posterior  part  of  the  he- 
misphere, hardly  reaches  the  optic  lobes  in  the  lower 
Batrachians,  but  does  so  in  the  liigher  reptiles. 
The  apex  or  anterior  part  of  the  hemisphere,  is 
prolonged  into  a  hollow  canal,  and  sometimes 
swells  into  a  small  olfactory  ganglion.  The  he- 
mispheres are  distinct  from  each  other  anteriorh-, 
but  are  united  posteriorly  by  a  commissare,  like 
the  soft  commissare.  They  are  hollow,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ventricle  is  highly  vascular ;  its  walls 
are  thin;  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
\-entricle,  there  is  a  small  eminence.  These  ven- 
tricles communicate  with  the  third  ventricle,  which 
passes  downwards  to  the  infundibulum,  and  upwards 
to  a  vascular,  pineal  canal,  the  walls  of  which  are 
not  thickened  by  glandular  matter. 

The  relative  weight  of  the  brain  to  the  body 
does  not  bear  any  ratio  to  its  state  of  development, 
but  is  chieHy  influenced  by  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
the  species.  Thus,  in  the  light  and  slender  lizard, 
the  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  bod3',  is 
as  1  to  IGO,  whilst  in  the  croi'odile,  which  has, 
unquestionably,  a  much  better  de\eloped  brain,  it 
is  as  I  to  800O. 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  reptiles,  and  to  the 
distinct  and  energetic  manifestation  of  these  as 
elements  for  testing  the  possible  relationship  of 
any  particular  portion  of  the  supra-ventricular 
masses,  called  organs  in  phrenology,  with  such 
manifestations,  we  have  to  observe,  that  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  instincts,  appetites,  and  physical 
phenomena  of  reptiles  are  few,  simple,  and  -sveil 
marked ;  as  a  general  rule,  reptiles  are  carnivorous, 
and  take  their  food  alive.  Ortain  tortoises  and 
turtles,  the  iquanos  amongst  lizards,  are  herbivo- 
rous. Tome  of  the  carnivorous  lizards  chase  their 
prey.  The  common  green  lizard  may  be  said 
to  be  astute  The  chlamydos.aurus,  and  some 
more  common  sorts  of  lizard,  threaten  and  ofler 
battle  when  alarmed.  It  is  not  in  the  outer  or 
lateral  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in  the 
predatory  and  combative  lizard,  that  we  find  the 
corresponding  developments.  Their  brains  are 
mucli  narrower  than  in  tbe  timid  turtles. 

All  reptiles  swallow  their  food  gluttonously.  Some 
live  together,  but  there  are  no  regularly  organised 
communities.  No  reptile  manifests  any  care  or 
fondness  for  its  offspring,  unless,  indeed,  the  vague 
talcs  of  the  viper  swallowing  its  brood  and  dis- 
gorging them  unhurt  when  the  danger  is  past,  be 
true.  At  any  rate,  the  film  of  cerebral  matter, 
forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricle, is  relatively  as  thin  in  the  viper,  as  in  the 
crocodile,  which  is  stated  to  watch  the  shores  on 
which  its  eggs  have  been  ileposited,  allured  bj'  the 
blind  instinct  of  preying  on  its  newly  hatched 
progeny.  Whether  the  very  low  development  of 
the  part  of  the  brain,  to  which  the  maternal 
instinct,  in  regard  to  the  care  of  her  offspring, 
has  been  supposed  to  reside,  relate  to  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  that  instinct  in  the  crocodile 
and  other  reptiles,  \\e  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
determine,  by  examining  the  condition  of  the  so 
called  philo-progenitivc  organ  to  the  class  of  birds. 


and  turtles;  acquire  their  gi'eatest  breadth  in  the 


SvMPrOMS  C.\trSED  BY  Cantihrides. — All 
attempt  to  poison  was  lately  made  at  Evran 
(Ille  ct  Vilaine),  on  two  young  girls,  one  aged 
22,  the  other  14,  servants  to  an  innkeeper  of 
that  town.  A  tinker  named  N.,  wlio  occupied 
a  room  near  that  of  the  two  gjrls,  mixed  with 
their  food  some  powder  of  cantharides,  doubt- 
less hoping  to  accomplish  some  abominable 
design,  aided  by  the  properties  attributed  to 
this  powder  ;  but  the  violent  colics  which  su- 
pervened, soon  disclosed  the  culpable  project 
of  N.,  who  lias  been  committed  to  the  prison 
of  Dinan. 
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A  LECTUEE  INTRODUCTORY  TO  A 
COURSE  OF  ANATOMY  AND  THYSI- 
OLOGY. 

BylROBERT  HUNTER,  MD.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Plivsio- 
logy.  Westminsler  Hospital  Medical  School. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  ensuing  course  oi'  lectiu-es 
it  will  be  ray  sincere  and  an.\iou3  endeavour,  in 
conjunction  with  my  respected  colleague,  to  lead 
you  into  a  knonledge  of  the  art  and  science  of 
anatomy.  The  term  anatomy,  as  you  probably 
all  kno«'.  literallj-  means  dissection — a  term  that 
refers  rather  to  one  of  the  modes  ol  investigating 
the  science  than  to  the  nature  of  the  science  itself. 
But  the  terra  anatomy  in  this  literal  and  restricted 
signification,  expresses  very  imperfectly  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  \\'e  are  about  to  investigate. 
Anatomy  is  properly  tlie  science  of  organization, 
and  how  many  topics  of  overwhelming  interest  and 
deep  study  does  the  word  oyganizutlon  imply  !  The 
world  we  inhabit  may  be  said  to  consist  of  tno 
kinds  of  matter  only,  that  which  is  called  unor- 
ganized or  dead  matter,  and  lliat  in  which  a  vital 
force,  a  principle  of  vitality,  exists,  and  from  the 
complexity  or  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  corapo- 
nent  elements,  takes  the  name  of  organized  matter. 
t  h'ganizcd  beings  then  form  one  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  into  which  all  material  existences  may  be 
arrangeil.  The  science  vi  organization  is  thus  ne- 
cessarily of  great  extent,  for  it  includes  the  whole 
domain  of  animated  nature.  It  leads  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  component  parts  and  intimate  structure 
of  all  li\  ing  beings,  vegetable  as  «  ell  as  animal — 
it  conduces  to  scientific  and  just  principles  of  classi- 
fication among  these  beings — it  gives  an  insight 
into  the  causes  of  the  varied  operations  external 
and  internal — mental  and  instinctive — as  well  as 
corporeal,  w  hich  such  beings  displ.ay.  It  ihrows  a 
blaze  of  light  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
diseases  incident  to  org.anized  structures,  and  has 
even^  been  made  the  stupendous  instrument  of  de- 
termining the  successive  changes  to  which  "  the 
great  globe  itself"  has  been  subjected  since  its  first 
formation. 

Although  the  structure  and  org.anization  of  man 
as  a  branch  of  medical  study  will  chiefly  occupy 
our  attention  in  the  ensuing  course,  slill  our  in- 
vestigations will  necessarily  take  a  wide  and  very 
exton--ive;r.ango.  The  structure  of  man  cannot  be 
fully  or  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  investigations 
exclusively  confined  to  the  human  structure.  This 
remark  may  appear  parodoxical,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less perfectly  just,  for  many  of  the  organs  of  whiidi 
man  is  composed,  exist  in  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment in  some  of  the  inferior  animals  tluan  in  man, 
and  it  is  only  where  the  organs  are  found  in  the 
highest  structural  perfection,  that  their  uses  and 
importance  in  the  animal  economy  can  be  fully 
recognised  or  appreciated.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  in  investigating  the  structure  of  man  we 
must  necessarily  refer  to  the  structure  of  other 
animals,  ami  our  deductions  from  this  source  will 
be  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  The  structure  of 
man,  besides,  includes  all  the  varied  and  remarkable 
changes  that  talce  place,  from  the  ahnost  inappreci- 
able atom  by  which  he  commences  his  career  of 
existence  till  he  has  attained  the  full  measure  of 
his  development.  Bnt  these  condition.?,  which  are 
Meeting  and  evanescent  in  man,  are  fixed  and  per- 
manently .stampt'd  ill  the  various  kinds  of  inferior 
animals  ;  so  tliat  by  studying  the  modifications  of 
structure  as  found  in  these  animals,  we  study,  and 
that  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  changes 
of  form  and  structure  incidental  to  human  develi"n- 
ment. 

That  you  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  iilea  of 
the  subject  we  .are  about  to  investigate,  I  shall 
place  before  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  priiu-ipal 
topics  that  will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  ensuing 
course.  In  studying  anatomy  the  pupil  is  too  apt 
to  be  contented  with  a  knowledge  of  the  ilesciipth<e 
anatomy  of  the  human  body.  If  he  can  enumerate 
the  bones  and  all  their  processes,  if  he  can  tell  the 
ongm,  insertion  and  uses  of  all  the  muscles— if  he 
cm  name  the  blood-vessels  and  their  principal 
ta-Mches,  and  haply  condescend  upon  the  relative 
situatipij  of  those  vessels  concerned  in  the  capital 
operations  of  surgery— if  he  can  describe  the  situa- 
tion of  the  viscera,  and  comprehend  the  structure 
(Jfihe  organs  of  sensation,— he  is  too  apt  to  con- 
«Mve  that  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  completed. 
But,  however  indispeusaWe  all  this  knowledge  may 


be,  it  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  science  of 
organization.  That  science  takes  cognizance  of 
all  the  primary  tissues  or  textures  that  enter  into 
the  formatii.n  of  organized  bodies — the  combination 
of  these  textures  into  organs,  by  the  assemblage  of 
which  an  animal  body  is  formed— the  physical  and 
physiological  properties,  and  relative  situation  of 
these  organs— the  modifications  of  structure  that 
exist  in  the  organs  of  different  animals — the 
changes  of  structure  which  the  organs  undergo 
during  the  process  of  development,  and  lastly  the 
principle  on  which  all  animal  bodies  are  formed 
and  developed. 

The  science  of  organization  takes  cognizance,  as 
I  have  already  liinted,  of  vegetable  as  well  as  ani- 
mal structure,  and  these  two  kinds  of  Iniug  matter 
do  not  differ  so  much  as  might  at  first  view  be 
imagined.  The  vegetable  tribes  display  organs 
and  functions  that  viill  bear  corap.^rison  with  the 
corresponding  organs  and  functions  of  the  animal 
part  of  the  creation.  If  in  vegetables  the  organs 
are  less  developed,  a  greater  development  is  not 
required,  as  these  beings  are  fixed  to  the  soil  on 
which  they  subsist,  whereas  the  animal  tribes  are 
so  constituted  that  they  must  seek  for  nourishment 
w  hicli  is  often  at  a  distance,  and  consequently  must 
haie  powers  and  capacities  for  searching  it  out, 
for  distinguishing  it  from  what  is  innutritions  or 
banefnl,  and  for  appropriating  it  when  found  to 
the  wants  and  exigencies  of  their  systems.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  courseto  animal  or- 
ganization, and  from  what  has  been  already  stated 
you  can  form  .some  idea  of  the  extensi\  e  nature  of 
the  subject,  into  the  investigation  of  which  you  are 
about  to  enter.  So  important,  indeed,  is  even  this 
restricted  subdivision  of  anatomy  viewed,  that  it 
has  been  still  farther  divided  into  distinct  branches, 
and  these  treated  as  independent  subjects  of  scien- 
tific pursuit.  Thus  we  speak  of  anatomy  as  gene- 
ral and  special,  human  and  comparative,  descriptive 
and  surgical,  normal  and  path,  .logical,  and  philoso- 
phical or  transcendental.  Although  all  these 
branches,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  included 
in  the  anatomical  department  of  every  well  con- 
ducted medical  school,  yet  in  this,  and  other  schools, 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  investigate  the 
subject  under  a  two-fold  aspect — that  of  practical 
and  that  of  theoretical  anatomv',  or  under  the  less 
objectionable  titles  of  descriptive  and  of  general 
anatomy,  a  course  of  prelections  being  devoted  to 
each  dep,artment. 

The  descriptive  and  practical  course  will  be ' 
found  to  embrace  the  following  most  useful  and  in- 
dispensable branches  of  stud_y: — 1st.  A  minute 
description  of  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  or 
"hat  may  bo  denominated  descriptive  luiman 
anatomy  in  all  its  details  :  2nd.,  relative,  regional, 
or  surgical  anatomy,  or  the  relation  which  the  ]iarts 
previously  described  bear  to  each  other  in  position 
and  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  surgery;  and 
3rdly,  practical  anatomy,  or  the  method  of  investi- 
gating the  structure  of  the  human  body  by  dissec- 
tion. On  these  subjects  it  is  unnecesary  at  pre- 
sent to  dwell,  as  mj'  respected  colleague  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  will  commence  this  important  di\  ision 
of  our  subject,  and  bring  the  matter  fully  under 
your  obser^'ation. 

The  subject  which  falls  to  be  discussed  at  this 
hour  of  lecture,  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  deeply 
interesting  and  philosophic  character :  for  it  will 
combine  both  anatomy  and  phjsiology  ;  anil  the 
anatomy  introduced  and  discussed  at  this  hour 
H  ill  be  of  a  dilVcrent  kind — of  a  more  general  na- 
ture—referring  more  to  intimate  structure  than 
that  given  at  the  hour  of  demimstration.  The 
anatomy  whit^h  we  shall  introduce  to  your  notice 
at  this  hour,  will  have  a  special  view,  I  had  almost 
said  a  constant  relercncc,  to  physiology.  So  much, 
indeed,  will  anatomy  and  pliysiology  be  carried 
hand  in  hand  in  this  course  "ttiat  wo  might  de- 
signate tlie  course  as  one  of  physiological  ana- 
tiimy.  Yon  all  know  the  difference  between  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  ;  you  know  that  anatomy 
has  a  reference  only   to  structure  and   physiology 


can  hardly  suppose  the  one  science  existing  with- 
out the  other,  and  most  assuredly  you  v\ill  find 
that  they  can  be  investigated  most"  easily,  plea- 
santly, and  effectually  in  conjunction  and  in  com- 
bination. 

In  this  course  the  physiology  will  hold  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  what  science  can  be  named  that 
comprehends  so  many  fascinating  subjects  of  in- 
quiry as  physiology  ?  We  contemplate  with  a 
sublime  pleasure  the  workmg  of  a  machine  like  the 
steam  engine,  but  in  the  operations  of  an  animal 
body  there  is  more  to  admire  than  in  all  the  com- 
plicated movements  of  that  transcendant  effort  of 
human  genius.  A  steam  engine  is  nothing  more 
than  a  philosophical  and  happy  combination  of 
mechanical  powers  ;  but  although  there  is  much 
in  an  animal  that  is  purely  mechanical,  there  is 
also  something  that  mechanics  alone  cannot 
explain.  The  human  body  is,  no  doubt,  a 
machine  of  exquisite  mechanical  structure,  but  it  is 
also  a  living  machine,  and  the  vital  properties  of 
its  various  tissues  and  combinations  of  tissues  lead 
to  loftier  and  more  refined  investigations  than  those 
to  which  mechanical  science  conduce.  Can  we 
look  with  apathy  at  an  inferior  animal  waking 
from  its  sleep,  springing  as  it  were  into  new  ex- 
istence, exhibiting  locomotive  powers  as  if  under 
the  infiuence  of  magic,  revelling  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  its  senses  and  displaying  the  other 
attributes  of  its  nature  ?  Or  contemplating  the 
extraordinary  capabilities  of  man,  who,  besides 
(hsplaying  those  powers  that  arrest  attention  in 
the  inferior  animals  ,exhibits  likenise  those  sub- 
lime, I  had  ahnost  said  incomprehensible,  moral, 
and  intellectual  endowments  which  raise  him  so  far 
above  every  other  animal,  and  fit  him  for  purer 
pleasures  and  a  higher  destiny?  Can  we  contem- 
plate these  capabilities,  I  say,  or  come  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  sublime  mj-steries  without 
emotion?  i\Iau  is  physiologically  a  living  miraclp 
of  nature,  and  were  he  not  so  frequent!)'  before 
our  eyes  would  be  viewed  as  the  most  astonishing 
of  things. 


As  this  course  will  embrace  anatomy  as  well  as 
physiology,  and  tis  anatomy  or  structure  necessa- 
rily lies  at  the  root  of  all  physiological  enquiry, 
as  it  is  the  point  from  which  this  enquiry  must 
proceed  and  to  which  it  must  return,  we  shall  be 
thus  led  to  an  extended  survey  of  animal  structure 
and  organization,  a  survej'  which  may  be  said  to 
comprehend  the  five  following  subjects  of  anato- 
mical study  : — 1st.  General  anatomy,  or  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  primar)'  tissues  of  the  body. — 2nd. 
Special  anatomy,  or  the  anatomy  of  the  organs 
and  systems  of  organs  formed  by  the  union  and 
combination  of  the  primary  tissues. — 3rd.  Com- 
parative anatomy,  or  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
which  exist  in  the  corresponding  organs  of  dif- 
ferent animals  or  groups  of  animals  as  compared 
with  the  human  organs.— 4th.  Developmental  an- 
atomy, or  the  investigation  of  the  changes  «hich 
each  and  all  of  the  organs  undergo  from  their 
earliest  formation  to  their  full  growth;  and  lastly, 
philosopliical  or  transcendenttd  anatomy,  or  the 
in\estigalitm  of  tile  fundamental  type  or  model 
upon  which  animals  and  their  various  organs  are 
formed.  Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
each  of  these  topics. 

I.  Of  General  Anatomy. — This  appellation  is 
usually  given,  as  I  ha\  e  alrcad)'  hinted,  to  that 
department  of  science  that  treats  of  the  primary  or 
elementary  tissues  that  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  more  complicated  parts  of  an  animal  body. 
Every  part  of  thv  boily  is  move  or  less  of  a  ct>m- 
plioated  structure.  In  the  shin,  for  example,  be- 
sides the  three  fundamental  layers,  the  cutis,  the 
rete  mucosum  and  the  epidermis,  we  find  a  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics, 
neries,  sebacious  follicles  and  hairs,  all  united  in  a 
determinate  manner,  by  cellular  membrane,  so  as 
to  form  a  sensitive  ami  protecting  envelope  for  the 
whole  body.  In  this  simple-like  membrane,  then. 
we  have  a  grejit  complexity  of  structure,  and  in 
some  organs,  as  the  eye  i>iul  i's  appendages,  all 
congregated.  The 
unfold  ami  display 


to  function  ;  that  anatomy  is  the  science  of  org.tnic  i  the  textures  of  the  body  arc 

structure   ami  physiology  the  science  of  organic     object  of  general  anatomy  is  ti 

aclinii  or  funclicin.    The  fine  of  distinctiim  between    these  textures   in   their   simple  and   uucomblned 

these  two  kindred  departments  of  science  is  thus  |  state  and  to  ascertain  their  peculiar  physical  and 

easily  drawn,  but  the  relationship  is,  notwithstand-  '  physi.ilogical  properties.     To  Bichit  we  are  in- 

ing,  so  close  and  iniimttte  belwceu  them,  ihui  we  i  debled  for  the  lust  sal islactorily  systematic  and  full 
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(Icsci-ipti.iii  nf  tlicsp  textures  and,  such  was  the 
ability  he  hr.night  to  the  undertaking,  that  nut- 
withsVanding  tlie  eminent  men  that  have  followed 
him  in  the  same  traek  of  investigation,  it  may  be 
justly  ijuestioned  if  any  important  additions  to 
general  anatomy  have  been  made  sinee  the  time  of 
Bichat. 

The  primary  textures  of  the  human  body,  ae- 
cordiug  to  Ibis  authority,  are  twenty -one  in  nnni- 
ber,  and  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily 
comprehended,  wo  "shall  arrange  them  into  two 
classes.  First,  the  generally  diffused  textures  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  /miiiciilar  lixsiiex,  or  those  fi.und 
in  determiuale  parts  only  of  the  body.  In  the 
first,  are  ini'luded  the  celhilar,  the  nervous,  the 
arterial,  the  venous,  the  exhalent  and  absorbent 
tissues  J  and  the  second  includes  tissues  of  the 
following-  denominations:  the  osseous,  the  medal- 
lary,  the  cartilaginous,  the  filn'ous,  the  fibro-earli- 
laginons,  the  muscidar,  the  m\icous,  sercnis,  sy- 
novial, glandular,  dermoid,  epidei'm»id  and  pilous. 
The  import  of  these  terms,  we  cannot  wait,  at 
present,  to  explain,  far  less  to  enter  upon  a 
description  of  the  tissues  themselves;  we  may, 
however,  be  permitti'd  to  say,  that  the  generally 
diffused  tissues,  as  the  name  implies,  are  found,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
so  that  could  i\e  insulate  completely  any  one  of 
these  tissues,  it  wcnild  present  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  general  form  of  the  body  from  which 
it  was  taken.  We  might,  therefore,  consider  I  he 
generally  diffused  textures,  as  the  nidus,  in  which 
the  special  textures  rest  and  are  incoi'porated,  or 
we  may  view  the  more  sp^eicd  textures  as  so  man}' 
pieces  of  the  frame-work  of  the  system,  and  the 
generally  diffused  tissues  as  their  connecting 
media,  and  supporting  and  vivifying  apparatus. 

Of  these  tissues,  three  are  viewed  by  many 
anatomists  as  fundamental,  existing  in  all  animals, 
and  essentially  dift'erent  in  their  physical,  chemical 
and  physiological  properties;  these  are  the  cellular, 
nervous  and  muscular.  More  lately,  the  (lernian 
physioligists,  Schwann  and  Schladen,  have  de- 
monstrated, that  all  the  textures  not  only  originate 
from  ulcerate<l  cells,  Imt  that  a  striking  similarity, 
if  not  .an  idenlity  of  structure,  exists  in  the  origi- 
nating cells  of  animal  and  \egetable  organizations. 

As  text-books  of  Geiu'ral  Anatomy,  I  can  re- 
commend the  Anatomie  (ienerale  of  Biclu'it,  an 
..original  work  of  transcenilant  ability;  also,  the 
Elements  of  General  Anatomy,  by  Be'chird,  trans- 
lated and  edited,  by  ])r,  Knox,  which,  thotigh 
written  with  less  eloqueui't!  and  orivimility,  is  a 
superior  production  to  the  other,  in  the  condensa- 
tion ^of  facts,  and  in  reference  to  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

2.  Of  Sjiinul  .■liiiilomi/.— The  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual organs  and  systems  of  organs  which  exist 
in  any  animal  body  can  only  be  successfidl}'  pro- 
secuted after  some  knowledge  has  been  attained  of 
general  anat^uny.  Every  organ  consists  of  an 
assendilagc  of  simple  or  jn-imary  tissues  arranged 
in  a  peculiar  bni  det,-i'nnuatf  manner  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  iiiu-kii'nvledge  of  the  structuri^  of  any 
organ,  or  iiuloed  of  any  compound  substance,  would 
be  very  imperfect  if  we  were  nna^'iiuaiiUcd  with 
the  simple  ingredients  by  (he  union  of  which  the 
organ  or  compound  is  formed.  General  anatomy 
embraces  principles  that  ari'  aiiplicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  animal  creation,  for  the  iiriuiary  tex- 
tures of  all  animals  are  alike  ;  but  special  anatomy 
is  as  cliveTsitied  as  the  species  of  animals  that 
inhabit  the  globe.  The  special  anatomy  on 
Hhieb  we  enter  in  this  course,  is  that  of  man, 
and  from  its  supeiica-  importance  to  you,  as  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  will  constitute  a  large  propor- 
tion I  if  the  ciiurse. 

Speci.al  huiniin  anatomy  is  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  sitniiti.in,  forni,  weight,  colour,  and  con- 
sistency as  well  as  internal  cintstitntion  and  struc- 
ture of  every  organ  of  the  human  body.  The 
branch  of  science  tlitis  shortly  defined,  is  also 
sometimes  deu.imiuated  descriptive  human  ana- 
tomy, a  department  wliirh  will  be-  considered  in 
all  its  bearings  as  we  have  already  stated,  in 
the  other  and  demonstrative  course.  Hut  the  spe- 
cial anatomy  of  man,  which  will  form  a  partofthis 
course,  is  essentially  different  from  the  other,  both 
in  the  arrangement  followed,  and  in  the  object 
proposed.     In  the  demonstrative  course  we  shall 


fiiUow  an  arrangement  purely  anatomical  ;  the 
descriptions  will  be  circumstantial  apd  mlnnte, 
with  occasional  references  to  the  ])ractice  of  sur- 
gery ;  but  in  this  course  we  shall  follow  an  ar- 
rangement based  on  fuurtioii ;  our  descriptions  will 
be  more  general,  and  physiological  distjuisition 
will  take  the  place  of  dry  anatomical  details.  In 
conformity  with  this  plan,  wi'  shall  view  all  the 
organs,  numerous  though  the}-  be,  of  which  man  is 
composed  as  arranged  into  three  classes; — Fii-st, 
Organs  of  relati\e  life,  or  those  organs  which  con- 
nect man  to  external  narure,  and  which  cnhble  him 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  relationship  in  which 
he  is  placed.  Second,  oi-gans  of  nutrition  or  or- 
ganic life,  or  those  organs  that  preside  over  the 
hiternal,  vital,  or  organic  motions  and  operations 
of  the  whole  system.  Third,  organs  of  repro- 
ductive life,  or  thoae  which  conduce  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  By  the  combined  action 
of  these  organs  man  is  forined,  grows  up,  and  dis- 
plays in  fuU  vigour  the  powers  and  energies  of  his 
nature. 

The  organs  of  the  first  class,  or  those  of  nutri- 
tive or  organic  life,  are  numer.nis,  and  exceedingly 
complicated.  They  may  be  said  to  preside  ex- 
clusively over  those  internal  or  organic  changes 
which  are  in  incsesant  operation  in  the  living  sys- 
tem and  on  the  existence  of  which  vitality  itself 
may  be  said  to  depend.  By  the  combined  action 
of  external  and  internal  causes,  the  constituent 
parts  of  every  living  organ  are  soon  rendered  use- 
less; these  decayed  parts,  therefore,  recpnre  not 
onh'  to  be  removed,  but  new-  particles  added  to 
supply  their  place.  A  constant  series  of  deposi- 
tions "and  absorptions  are  thus  going  on  in  every 
organ  of  the  body,  and  at  every  point  of  every  or- 
gan and  these  tw'o  conditions  of  matter  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  essence  of  vitality.  When  these  two 
phenomena  exist  in  any  organized  body,  whether 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kind,  the  body  is  alive, 
and  when  they  are  wanting  the  bndy  is  dead.  As 
the  depositions  of  new  particles  in  an  animal  b.jdy 
are  made  from  materials  foreign  to  the  bodyiitselt, 
and  as  these  foreign  ingredients  must  be  changed, 
and  changed  remarkably,  before  they  can  constitute 
a  part  of  a  living  being,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  a  munerous  assemblage  of  organs  should  e.xist 
for  efleeling  such  change.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  at  present  to  enter  into  the  subject.  Suttice  it 
to  say  that  the  organs  of  nutritive  or  organic  life 
include  those  of  digestion,  absorption,  circuktion 
of  the  blood,  respiratiim  and  secretion  ;  a  series  of 
phenomena  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  and  which 
involve  inquiries  of  the  highest  moment  in  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

The  organs  arranged  under  the  second  of  these 
classes  are  strictly  of  tlie  animal  kind;  they  enable 
us  to  move  from  place  to  place,  to  receive  impres- 
sions of  the  varied  objects  that  surround  us,  and  to 
judge  of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  these  objects  ; 
hence  we  have  for  these  purposes,  first,  the  bones 
and  muscles,  or  the  p:xssive  and  active  organs  of 
locomiition;  secondly,  the  senses  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  hearing,  and  vision,  or  a  system  of  compli- 
c:ited  app;iralns  of  the  most  exquisite  structure,  by 
which  we  are  in  various  ways  brought  into  still 
more  intimate  relationship  with  external  nature  ; 
and  lastly,  those  still  more  remarkable  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  .system,  on  \vhicb  the  impressions 
made  on  the  senses  are  concentrated  and  recog- 
nised, and  through  which  all  intellectual  opeiation, 
sentiment,  or  instinctive  propensity,  emiuate. 

The  organs  of  the  third  class,  or  those  of  r.'pro- 
duction,  are  essential  to  the  continnance  of  the 
species.  There  is  a  term  beyond  which  no  or- 
ganized being  can  survive ;  yet,  though  the  indivi- 
dual being  must  perish,  the  species  continues 
unimpaired.  By  tlie  legitimate  exercise  of  the  re- 
productive organs  a  series  of  elVects  are  snper- 
iiiduced,  as  remarkable  and  interesting  as  any  in 
the  whole  circle  of  nature.  These  etfeets  may  be 
said  to  comprehend  copulation,  conception,  utero- 
gestation,  and  p.arturition— a  series  of  processes  by 
which  a  new  being  is  formed,  elaborated,  nourished 
and  protected,  till  fitted  for  an  independent  existence. 

Many  works  sinee  the  time  of  Vesalins  have 
been  written  on  the  special  anatomy  of  man.  lu 
some,  as  in  those  of  Winslow,  Boyer  and  Clocjuet, 
accuracy  and  minuteness  are  aimed  at,  without  re- 
gard to  the  uses  or  functions  of  the  parts.     In 


others,  as  in  the  Aiuitmme  Descriptive,  of  Biehiit, 
the  descriptions,  tliougb  not  less  accurate  and  cir- 
cumstantial than  in  the  i'uriner,  are  uniformly 
found  in  more  intimate  relationship  with  phy- 
siology. There  are  Ukewiso  many  work.s  pro- 
fessedly devoted  to  physiology,  in  which  much  of 
the  intimate  structure  of  man  is  attended  to.  Of 
these  I  may  mention  the  Elementa  Pbysiologi*  ol' 
Haller,  and  still  more  particularly  the  Elements 
r>f  Physiology,  by  Miiller,  of  Berlin,  translated  from 
the  (ierman  by  Dr.  Bah-,  and  enriched  by  the 
lucubrations  of  the  translator  himself. 

.3. — 0/  Compnrnlive  Anatomi/. — That  department 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  in- 
ferior animals  is  usually  called  comparative,  al- 
though a  comparison  with  the  structure  of  man,  or 
mth  any  thing  else,  does  not  necessarily  enter  into 
the  investigation.  The  subject  is  of  great  extent, 
and  of  immense  importance  in  the  prosecution 
both  of  special  and  general  physiology.  It  in- 
cludes a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  numer- 
ous orders,  genera  and  species  of  radiated,  articu- 
lated, molluscous  and  vertebrated  animals,  or  an 
animated  chain  w-bich  stretches  through  a  long  and 
intricate  suecission  of  being,  rising  too  in  com- 
plexity from  the  monad  or  microscopic  animated 
point,  to  the  chimpanze,  the  link  vvhich  connect.s 
m:ni  to  the  inferior  creation.  Our  discussions  of 
this  department  of  our  subject,  though  of  daily  oc- 
currence, will  necessarily  be  very  general,  and  sub- 
sidiary to  human  anatomy  and  physiology ;  but 
general  though  onr  demonstrations  of  conipar,atiye 
anatomy  must  necessarily  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  tend  to  increase  the  interest  and  useful- 
ness of  the  course,  and  stimulate  you  also  to  a 
eloser  and  deeper  investigation  of  the  subject  for 
yourselves.  To  the  Baron  Cuvier  w-e  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  rapid  progress  this  department  of 
science  has  m.ade  during  the  last  40  years — a  pro- 
gress that  seems  almost  miraculous,  when  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  result  chieHy  of  one  mind,  but  that 
mijid  was  of  no  ordinary  mould.  I  look  upon 
Cuvier  not  only  as  the  greatest  naturalist  and  com- 
parative anatomist,  but  also  one  of  the  gi'eatest 
men  that  modern  times  has  produced.  I  do  not 
know  which  to  admire  most,  hi.s  acuteness  of  ob- 
servation and  indefatig:ibility  in  resear<-h,  or  his 
sagacity  and  intellectual  profundity.  Since  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  it  will  be  admitted  that  his  equal 
has  not  appeared.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  his 
investigations  into  fossil  animals  to  be  convinced 
of  his  immense  superiority.  With  a  mind  that 
could  grasp  the  whole  of  nature's  works,  and  with 
an  acnteness  that  could  penetrate  to  the  very 
origin  of  things,  he  threw-  a  blaze  of  light  upon, 
subjects  that  seemed  shrouded  in  eternal  night 
matters  which  eluded  the  deepest  search  of  all  pre- 
vious investigators,  he  dragged  to  the  light  of  day; 
be  gave  a  form,  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name 
to  whole  genera  of  animals  now  extinct,  and  which 
inhabited  our  planet  when  man  and  the  present 
race  of  animalsjvere  yet  in  the  w-omb  of  futurity. 

In  a  subsequent  lecture  I  shall  advert  at  great 
length  to  the  importance  of  compivrative  anatomy 
as  a  means  of  illustrating  human  anatomy  and 
physiology ;  indeed  all  the  great  discoveries  in 
ph)-sioIogy  have  been  eHecteil  not  so  much  by  in- 
vestigations into  the  human  structure  and  func- 
tions, as  by  experiments  instituted  on  the  inferior 
animals.  "Look  at  the  discoveries  of  Harvey  on 
the  functions  of  generation  and  circulation — of 
Bell  and  Magendie'on  the  functions  of  the  nerve,s— 
.)f  .Tohu  IlniUer,  Wilson  Philip,  Edwards,  MuUer, 
and  tithers,  on  many  of  the  vital  organs  and  func- 
tions, and  the  high  importance  of  comparative 
anatomy  to  the  student  of  physiology  will  at  once 
be  apparent. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  this  depart- 
ment o'f  our  subject,  to  a  few  only  of  which  it  will 
be  necessary  at  present  to  allude. 

I  can  recomijjend  to  your  attentive  perusal  the 
Lemons  d'Anatomie  Coiuparee  of  Cuvier,  the  Out- 
lines of  Comparative  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Grant,  and 
the  Traite  Klementaire  d'Anatomie  Comparee,  by 
farus — w-orks  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  sys- 
tematically and  fully,  yet  each  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  with  ;i  different  object.  You  -will  find 
also  many  good  articles  on  comparative  anatomy 
as  well  as  anatomy  and  physiology  generally,  in 
the  cyclopoedia  of  anatomy,  edited  uy  Dr.  Todd — 
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a  work  wliicli  reflects  great  credit  on  the  industry 
and  scientific  attainments  of  the  physiologists  of 
this  country. 

4. — Of  Developmental  .4iiatijmy.— livery  organ 
in  tlie  body,  as  well  as  the  body  itself,  has  a  period 
of  commencement,  from  which  it  passes  through 
various  changes  in  its  progi-ess  to  maturity  ;  these 
changes,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  etiected, 
belong  to  that  department  of  anatomy  which  we 
may  denominate  developmental.  The  period  of  man's 
e.\istence  may  be  included  in  two  grand  epochs, 
that  of  intra-uterine  ami  that  of  e.\tra-utcrinu  Hfe.. 
The  first  e.\tends  from  the  moment  of  conception 
to  the  period  of  birth,  and  the  second  from  birtli  to 
the  last  moment  of  existence,  or  to  death.  The 
anatomical  and  physiological  history  of  man  during 
the  first  of  these  epochs  is  fraught  with  intense  in- 
terest. It  is  a  histoiy  not  only  of  the  changes 
which  the  body,  as  a  whole,  undergoes,  which  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant,  but  also  of  lliose 
minute  changes  which  take  place  in  each  organ 
from  its  invisible  and  inapproachable  commence- 
ment to  its  perfect  form,  and  in  some  instances  to 
its  full  de\elopment.  These  changes  consist  not 
merely  in  an  increase  of  size,  a  fact  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  organs  of  extra-uterine  life,  but  in 
many  curious  and  important  transformations. 
E\ery  organ  is  formed  by  the  successive  adilitions 
of  new  parts,  and  developmental  anatomy  treats  of 
the  order  in  which  these  additions  are  made,  and 
of  the  physiological  and  pathological  conclusions 
which  may  be  deduced  from  this  knowledge. 

Besides  the  few  excellent  monographs  which 
have  been  written  on  the  development  of  particular 
organs,  among  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Tie- 
demann  on  the  fuetal  human  brain,  Serres  on  the 
spinal  cord,  Seller  on  the  e3"e,  a  snccitict  account 
will  be  found  of  the  development  of  all  the  primary 
te-xtures  in  the  Anatomic  Geuerale  of  IJeclard,  and 
in  the  Embrj'ologie  Humaine  of  Velpeau,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  I'rincipes  d'Organogenic  of 
Serres,  an  approach  is  made  to  a  sj'stematic  and 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  whole  sid)ject  of  de- 
velopmental anatomy. 

5. — Of  Philusophic<d  Anntonuj. — Tins  designa- 
tion, introduced  by  G.  St.  Hiliare,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  that  department  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  fundamental  type  or  model  on  wiiich  all  the 
animal  organs  are  formed — a  s'.ibject  extremely 
interesting  and  curious  in  itself  and  calculated  to 
lead  to  many  important  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical conclusions.  G.  St.  Hilaire  has  attempted 
to  .show  that  amid  the  endless  variety  of  living- 
beings  who  inhabit  this  globe.  an<l  more  par- 
ticularly among  the  \ertebrated  division  of  these 
beings,  a  striking  similarity,  if  not  an  identity  of 
structure  exists,  and  that  the  apparent  diversity 
of  form  and  structure  of  dirt'erent  animals  is  de- 
pendent on  a  dirt'erence  of  development  merely  of 
parts  essentially  the  same.  Although  many  of  the 
opinions  of  St.  Hiliare  are  more  fanciful  than  just, 
still  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  "  Theory  of  Ana- 
logues," is  exceedingly  plausible,  that  his  views  of 
the  elective  aftinily  of  organic  elements  and  of  the 
balancing  of  organs  display  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  animal  organization  and  structure,  and 
while  we  m.ay  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  his  "  facts,"  and  the  soundness  of  some  of 
his  principles,  there  can  be  no  dift'erenco  of  opinion 
regarding  the  originality  of  his  views,  and  of  the 
ultimate  advantage  to  science  of  such  inves- 
tigations. 

From  wli.it  has  been  already  stated,  then,  j-ou 
will  perceive  that  though  in  our  practical  course 
your  attention  will  be  confimd  to  descriptive  and 
relative  anatomy,  in  the  lecture  delivered  at  this 
hour  we  shall  take  a  much  more  extensive  range 
and  include  in  our  invtbtigations,  general,  special, 
comparative,  developmental  and  ))hilosophical  ana- 
tomy. T'hese  subject-s,  it  nuist  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  discussed  in  the  order  \\(>\\  men- 
tioned, but  wrought  up  into  a  systematic  whole. 
A  few  preliinlnury  lectures  will  be  given,  ilhi^tra- 
tiye  of  these  suliji-.ts  individually.  "  Jiut  the  wln.lu 
will  be  taught,  1  conceive,  lo  greater  ad\antange  in 
combination,  and  taught  in  subserviency  to  a  full, 
Hset'ul,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  human  anatomy. 

It  will  require  no  lengthened  argnmeutalion  'to 
prove  the  paramoimt  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  to  the  practinoncr  of  the  healing  art ; 


and  as  you  are  Just  about  to  enter  this  field  of 
scientific  research,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
fitting  yourselves  fiir  professional  practice  either 
as  pliysicians  or  surgeons,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
relation  which  anatomy  and  physiology  bears  to 
medicine  and  surgery  may  not  prove  altogether 
useless.  The  object  of  medical  science  is  to  pre- 
vent, to  cure,  or  to  eradicate  disease.  Now  dis- 
ease in  its  mildest  form  is  known  to  us  generally 
by  disordered  function.  Disordered  function,  how- 
ever, cannot  be reci ignised  without  a  kmewledge  of 
healthy  function.  Healthy  function  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  structure;  and 
structure  cannot  be  known  without  anatomical 
observation  and  scrutiny.  There  is,  therefore, 
betwixt  a  knowledge  of  structure  or  anatomy,  and 
a  knowledge  of  disease,  a  close  and  intimate  con- 
nection. If  the  structure  is  not  known,  the  disease 
cannot  be  understood  and  consequently  cannot  be 
treated  scientificallj',  or  successfully.  Physicians, 
are  required  to  take  enlarged  and  general  views  of 
the  economy  of  man,  both  in  a  state  of  health  and 
disease,  and  also  ti>  explain  particular  states  and 
symptoms  that  exist  iu  health,  or  are  e^  olved  by 
morbid  action.  But,  can  correct  ideas  of  the 
workings  of  the  whole  economy  be  formed,  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  parts  that  constitute  the 
whole  ?  C>r,  can  sj'mptoms  which  depend  on  the 
situation  or  connection  of  parts  be  clearly  com- 
prehended if  these  parts  are  unknown  to  us  ? 

If  anatomy  is  so  ohvioiishj  necessary  to  the  phv- 
sician  it  must  be  of  equal  or  still  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  surgeon  ;  it  is  to  the  surgeon  what 
the  illustrious  Bacon  has  said  of  knowledge — it  is 
power — power  to  alleviate  pain,  to  eradicate  disease, 
to  save  life.  Surgical  science  may  be  viewed  in  a 
two-fold  light  ;  first,  as  embracing  principles  that 
are  general  or  applicable  to  all  the  operations  of 
surgery  ;  and  secondly,  as  referring  to  principles 
that  appertain  to  particidar  operations.  The  !»c- 
iii'ial  doctrines  of  surgery  may  be  all  compre- 
hended in  what  is  termed  inilammation  and  its 
terminations  ;  yet,  all  these  are  only  certain  pro- 
cesses or  (tperations  of  the  animal  economy',  and 
probably  difiering  less  from  the  healthy  operations 
than  might  at  first  view  be  supposed.  One  thing 
is  undeniable,  that  the  man  who  is  conversant  with 
the  healthy  operations  i>f  the  human  machine  will 
find  little  dithculty  iu  firming  correct  ideas  of  the 
more  uncommon  workings  of  the  sj'stem.  But  it 
is  in  the  manual  or  operative  part  of  surgery, 
that  the  importance  of  anatomy  .shines  forth  most 
cons]>icuonsly.  The  human  body  is  a  most  com- 
plicated machine.  In  teaching  anatomy,  we  in- 
deed,  try  to  unravel  its  intricacies  by  grouping 
the  different  parts  into  s^'stems,  as  the  osseous,  the 
nniscular,  the  vascular,  the  nervous,  and  the 
splanchnological ;  but  this,  though  a  useful,  is  at 
best  a  scholastic  arrangement.  The  parts  are 
never  found  thus  arranged  in  nat\ire,  but  bones 
muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  viscera,  are 
intermixed  and  blended,  and  to  the  young  student 
apparently  blended  and  intermixed  in  inextricable 
confusion.  He  can  see  no  arrangement,  and  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  any  operation  with  the 
knife  can  be  easily  and  saf 'ly  performed.  But  the 
art  of  the  anatomist  expels  the  darkness  and  de- 
monstrates an  order  and  an  arrangement  of  struc- 
tures as  beautiful  as  can  be  f  aind  iji  any  other 
department  of  nature.  The  arrangement  and  re- 
lationship of  these  parts  must  be  learned,  however, 
before  a  surgeon  dare  venture  to  operate,  and  this 
knowledge  can  only  be  procured  by  studying  ana- 
tomy. Compare  the  state  of  surgery  in  .ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  yon  will  see  how  much 
that  .science  has  latterly  been  benefitted  by  the 
cultivation  of  anatomy.  The  ancient  surgeons 
were  imacquainled  with  any  etfectnal  method  of 
staunching  the  blood  after  operations,  and  the  con- 
seipiences,  therefore,  were  often  dreailful  when 
they  ventured  to  interfere.  These  interfereiu*es 
were  often  worse  than  death.  If  th.  y  cut.  tie  y 
afterwards  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron.  If  they 
ampntaled  an  I'xtreuiily,  they  either  cut  with  a 
red-hot  knife,  or  yilunged  the  raw  and  bleeding 
surface  in  boiling  oil  or  pitch  lo  stem  the  torrent 
of  the  blood.  The  mind  sickens  at  the  bare 
recital  of  these  barbdrous  and  revolting  expedients, 
and  turns  with  delight  to  the  introduction  of  the 
ligature   by  Ambrose  I'arc.     This  was  the  first 


grand  improvement  in  modern  surgerj- — an  im- 
provement springing  essentially,  however,  from 
anatomy,  and  knowing  as  we  now  do,  how  much 
sutfering  humanity  has  been  benefitted  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  blood-vessels  alone  in  reference  to 
this  single  invention,  we  can  easily  conceive  the 
mighty  effects  that  would  result  to  mankind  by  the 
successful  cultiv  ation  of  the  whole  circle  of  ana- 
tomy. 

Anatomj-  is  not  onlj-  of  deep  interest,  but  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  your 
future  respectability  and  success.  If  j-ou  are  de- 
sirous of  rendering  your  other  medical  studies 
easy,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasant,  you  must 
study  carefidly  anatomy.  It  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  w  hole  superstructure  of  medical 
science  must  be  'erected,  and  if  the  foundation  be 
unstable,  how  can  the  superstructure  stand  ?  Some 
of  you  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  world  of 
inquiry,  and  for  the  exercise  of  your  various  abilities 
3-ou  will  find  full  play.  Anatomy,  as  the  science 
of  organization,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  de- 
scriptive anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  more 
advanced,  but  this  you  know  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  science  of  organization,  and  in  exploring  the 
remaining  part  of  this  terra  incog uitu,  what  success- 
ful results  may  not  be  anticipated,  what  brilhant 
discoveries  may  not  yet  be  made.  With  an  aver- 
age share  of  ability,  much  may  be  accomplished, 
provided  j'ou  proceed  upon  the  right  track  and 
bring  to  the  undertaking  an  honesty  of  purpose  and 
an  inextinguishable  determination  to  succeed ;  and, 
gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  f^irgetful  of  your  own 
interests — if  you  are  not  deaf  to  the  calls  of  suf- 
fering humanity— if  you  are  not  insensible  and 
inaccessible  to  the  generous  and  ennobling  feelings 
and  impulses  of  our  nature  you  will  not  only  fer- 
vently resolve  to  do  justice  to  yom-  studies,  but 
carry  that  heaven  born  resolution  immediately  aitd 
perseveringly  into  operation. 


LECTURES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  JOHN  SCOFFERN,  M.D  ,  Lcclurer  on   Clumstry,  at 
the  Alderag.tte  School  of  Medicin?, 

The  branch  of  electrical  science  tenned  G.il- 
raiiism,  or  Voltaic  Electricitij,  owes  its  origin  to 
Galvani,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna,  in  the 
year  17*10.  It  appears  that  this  philosopher  n  as  pho- 
secuting  certain  enquiries  on  the  frog,  relative  to  the 
nature  of  muscular  irritability,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  found  that  the  animal's  limbs  con- 
tracted on  touching  them  in  certain  spots  « ith  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  or  other  metallic  substance. 
Galvani,  having  remarked  the  universality  of  this 
result,  began  to  speculate  on  its  cause,  and  finally 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  the  residt  of  his  ex- 
periments by  no  means  n  arranted.  The  following 
were  the  tenets  of  his  belief; — "  That  in  the  brain 
there  exists  a  store  of  electricity,  whence  it  is 
distributed  to  every  part  of  the  system,  and  resides 
particularly  in  the  muscles.  That  the  dift'erent 
parts  of  each  mnscuhir  fibre  are  in  opposite  states 
of  electrical  excitement,  like  the  two  surfaces  of  a 
charged  Leyden  jar;  and  that  contriu-tions  result 
whenever  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  restored. 
That  such  restor:ilion  is  etlected  during  life, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  and  may  be 
ett'ected  after  death  by  interposing  a  metallic  con- 
ductor." Now,  without  tr.)id)ling  ourselves  by  an 
examination  of  the  details  of  this  theory, — details, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  altogether  gratuitous— let 
ns  at  once  embrace  the  nndu  f;ict,  that,  in  the 
experiments  just  mentioneil,  the  electricity  noticed 
was  reg;n-dedby  Galvani  to  have  ,>riginated  in  the 
animal;  and  that  the  metal,  or  metal.s,  were 
merely  considered  as  acting  the  part  of  con- 
ductors. 

The  theory  of  Galvani  met  with  several  op- 
ponents, of  whom  Voltii,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Pavi:i,  vv;is  amongst  the  most  cele- 
l)r:ile<l.  He  <liscovered  that  although  one  metal 
might,  under  cerl:iin  conditions,  produce  the  Ptlect 
desi-ribcd,  still  it  was  much  more  ert'ectu;dly  ac- 
complished by  two.  He  finally  attributed  the 
electricity  generated,  not  to  the  aninnd,  but  to  the 
contact  (if  the  two  metals;  of  ,vne  metal  with^some 
adventitious  body.  Following  up  the  train  of 
encpiiries  to  which  those  ojiinions  gave  rise,  he 
constnietcd  bu  celebrated  pile— called  the  Voltaic 
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pile  —tunned  by  arranging  plates  of  two  dissimilar 
niclals  alternatol}',  (the  order  of  their  recurrence 
being  always  maintained  in  pairs  with  a  piece  of 
moistened  cloth,  or  card,  between  each  pair.)  It  is 
strange  how  blind  pi'(  iple  are  apt  to  be,  to  everything 
which  opposes  their  own  theory.  Volta  attributed 
all  the  electricity  developed  by  his  pile  to  the  con- 
tact of  ditlerent  metals,  —  then,  where  was  the 
uecessihf  of  in/erpnsiiig  pieces  of  moistened  cloth? 
~.Sub.sec|iient  investigators  discovered  that  chemi- 
cal actitpn  was  always  a  concomitant  of  the 
development  of  electricity  by  Volta's  apparatus. 
Fabroni  even  contended  that  the  contractions  pro- 
duced by  the  pile  on  animals,  depended  iin  the  heat 
developed  by  cliemieal  action,  or  on  the  contact  of 
metallic  oxides  with  the  animal  tissue.  This 
theory',  fallacious  though  it  be,  had  the  effect  of 
calling  the  attention  nf  philosophers  to  the  chemi- 
cal changes  which  took  place  within  the  pile.  Dr. 
AV'^ollaston  dev-otcd  particular  attention  to  this 
subject.  In  the  rhilosopliical  Transactions  of 
1807.  he  pulili.-hed  niany  ingenious  experiments  to 
prove  that  the  electricity  resulted  from  a  previous 
chemical  ailii>u,  and  was  commensurate  with  it. 

The  third  theory  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  inter- 
mediate between  Volta's  and  WoUaston's.  It  was 
proposed  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  who  inferred  that  the 
electrical  current  depended  as  well  on  metallic 
I'ontaet  as  on  chemical  action;  the  former,  he 
imagined,  first  produced  a  disarrangement  of 
electrical  equilibriimi.  which  was  immediately  re- 
stored by  the  latter — such  disarrangement  and 
restoration  constituting  a  permanent  current. 

Supposing  the  elements  of  the  pile  to  have  been 
copper,  zinc,  ai\d  water,  the  explanation  of  the 
resulting  electrical  current,  according  to  Davj's 
views,  would  be  as  follows: — "  Copper  and  zinc 
being  brought  into  contact,  electrical  excitement 
ns  the  result.  Zinc  becomes  +  and  copper.  — 
The  water  in  contact  with  the  plates  is  composed 
of  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Of  these, 
hydrogen  proceeds  to  the  copper  or  negative  plate, 
and  therefore  itself  must  be  negative.  Oxygen,  on 
the  other  hand,  goes  to  the  zinc  or  positive  plate, 
and  must  therefore  be  positive."  It  is  evident 
that  this  theory  assumes  the  necessity  of  metallic 
contact,  as  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  subsequent 
electrical  action,  —  an  assumption  wliich  is  fal- 
lacious, as  modern  experimenters  have  proved. 

The  advocates  for  Volta's  theory  endeavoured  to 
support  it  by  reference  to  the  dry  pile  of  De  Luc, 
an  instrument  which  may  be  thus  simply  ex- 
plained : — A  glass  tube  is  filled  with  discs  of  paper, 
gilt  on  either  side  with  a  different  metal  (silver 
and  Dutch  leaf  are  those  generally  employed),  and 
the  tube  is  furnished  at  either  endv'ith  a  brass  knob. 
Such  an  instrument  is  capable  of  manifesting 
several  electrical  effects,  and  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  electricity  must  be  owing  to  metallic  con- 
tact, inasmuch  as  the  paper  being  dry,  nti  chemical 
action  could  result;  a  fact  also  proved  (as  was 
thought)  by  the  duration  of  the  period  which  such 
a  pile  will  retain  its  power.  These  arguments 
seem  altogether  fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  the 
paper,  although  called  dry,  must  necessarily  con- 
tain some  hygrometric  moisture, — secondly,  the 
metallic  plates  certainly  do  become  o.xydized.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  oxydation  is  not  com- 
niensurate  witli  the  length  of  time  which  such  a 
jiile  will  evolve  electricity,  but  I  cannot  fall  hi  with 
this  idea.  Although  a  Do  Luc's  pile  will  remain 
in  .action  for  years,  yet  it  is  not  alw.ays  active;  but, 
jircvinusly  ts)  using  it,  a  terminal  screw  is  cm- 
ployed  to  compress  all  the  metallic  plates  together. 
Even  then,  the  action  of  a  De  Luc's  pile  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  and  its  cft'eets  at  the  best  are  but 
very  trivial.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  assisted  a 
lecturer  nn  chemistry  in  this  town,  I  called  on  a 
celebrated  niulcer  of  philosophical  instruments,  the 
owner  of  a  l).'  Luc's  colmnn,  no  less  celebrated. 
This  I  wished  t.,  borrow,  having  heard  sundry 
eulogies  as  to  its  jxjtency.  Some  how  or  another, 
I  noticed  that  the  fame  of  the  column  was  not 
mentioned  to  the  owner  without  some  slight  em- 
barrassment on  his  part.  The  origin  of  his 
embarrassment  I  had  no  wish  t.i  pry  into,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  turning  away,  with  tlie  instrument  in 
my  pocket,  when  the  owner  beckoned  my  return. 
For  a  second  he  said  nothing,  and  I  was  in  the  act 
of  turning  away  again;   at  last  he  cmiuired,  with 


some  emotion,    "  Do   you  assist   Mr.  in  his 

lecture?"  "Yes."  "Then,"  said  he,  "before 
you  hand  him  this  column,  gice  tite  glass  part  a 
rub  with  f/oiir  coat-sleece."  I  did  so.  Electricity  was 
generated  by  the  friction — the  gold  leaves  of  the 
eh'ctroscope  were  deflected  most  magnificently — 
and  the  aiulience  \\ere  very  much  edified  by  this 
instance  of  electricity  bi/  cnntaet,  I  mention  the 
fact,  to  prove  how  much  the  power  of  De  Luc's 
apparatus  has  been  over-rated,  and  Imw  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  class-room  experiments 
illustrative  of  this  instrument. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  chief  theories  of  Voltaic 
action — wc  will  leave  them  for  a  while,  and  proceed 
to  enmnerate  certain  forms  of  Voltaic  arrangement. 
The  pill',  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
theni-y  of  Volta,  is  a  very  inconvenient  instrument 
for  most  purposes,  and  is  now  seldom  or  never 
emplojed,  except  as  a  curiosity.  Voltaic  arrange- 
ments may  be  either  simple  or  compound — the 
former  are  those  which  consist  of  the  fewest  possi- 
ble elements  necessary  to  produce  Voltaic  dis 
turbance.  For  instance,  an  arrangement  of  zinc, 
fluid,  cu/iper,  whellier  placed  vertically  in  the  form 
of  pile,  horizontally,  or  otherwise,  is  a  simple 
voltaic  circle.  A  reduplication  of  this  series  con- 
stitutes a  compound  Voltaic  circle.  All  the  various 
forms  of  Voltaic  arrangements  being  so  much  more 
easily  understood  by  inspection  than  by  description,! 
pass  them  over,andconfinemy  attention  tothe  simple 
Voltaic  circle,  as  most  instructive.  The  usual  plan 
of  forming  such  an  arrangement  is  by  immersing 
two  dissimilar  metals,  touching  each  other  at  one 
extremity,  in  a  fluid  which  is  only  capable  of 
acting  on  one  of  them,  or,  if  on  both,  with  diflorent 
degrees  of  facility.  One  metal,  and  a  fluid  capable 
of  acting  upon  it,  will  not  develop  a  Voltaic  cur- 
rent--but  one  metal,  with  a  (Urterent  fluid  on 
either  side,  each  effecting  a  different  chemical 
action,  is  ettieacious.  The  usual  plan,  however,  is 
to  employ  two  metals  and  one  fluid.  Knowing  the 
relative  facility  with  which  difl'crent  fluids  exert  a 
chemical  action  on  different  metals,  it  is  ea.sy  to 
indicate  the  best  theoretical  voltaic  arrangement. 
This  will  be  best  understood  after  an  examination 
of  the  M'companying  table : — 
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Suppose  the  exciting  fluid  to  be  muriatic  acid, 
then  the  best  metals  to  form  a  Voltaic  arrange- 
ment would  be  platimnn  and  zinc:  the  next  best, 
antimony  and  c;uhniuin,  etc.  It  is  singular  that 
the  power  of  Voltaic  electricity  to  give  a  shock, 
depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  alternations, 
independently  of  tlie  extent  of  their  surface; — but 
with  respect  to  chemical  elTects,  the  reverse  ob- 
tains. This  fact  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
metals  generally  employed  for  forming  Voltaic 
arrangements,  were  copper  and  zinc;  but,  latel}", 
many  forms  of  arrangement,  infinitely  more 
powerful,  have  been  devised.  Platimnn,  in  the  old 
forms  of  battery,  would  have  been  too  expensive 
an  element;  but,  in  Groves' arrangement,  this"  in- 
convenience is  partly  surmounted,  and  an  instru- 
ment is  formed  more  powerful  than  any  Voltaic 
apparatus  previously  invented. 

It  is  a  great  objection  to  most  Voltaic  arrange- 
ments, that  their  agency  is  so  evanescent,  thus 
preventing  a  continuous  series  of  experiments.  In 
ordinary  arrangements  of  zinc,  copper,  and  acid, 
the  effect  rapidly  declines,  partly  from  the  de- 
creasing strength  of  the  acid  employed,  and 
partly  on  account  of  a  deposition  of  metallic  zinc 
ou  the  copper-pkile.  Professor  Daniell  obviated 
this  inconvenience  by  what  he  calls  his  constant 
battery,  in  which,  by  a  very  ingenious,  but  simple 
contrivance,  copper,  instead  of  zinc,  is  deposited 


on  the  copper-plates,   thereby  always  preserving 
them  bright  and  efticient. 

Wc  will  now  pass  from  the  forms  of  Voltaic 
apparatus  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  elec- 
tricity ev.ilved;  and  here  i  should  remark,  that, 
although  identical  with  electricity  developed  by 
the  machine,  still  its  effects  are  very  different. 
Voltaic  electricity  is  developed  in  a  nuantity  in- 
finitely greater  than  can  be  accomphshtd  by  the 
machine — but  of  very  low  intensitj'  ;  hence  the 
peculiarity  of  its  results.  This  distinction  between 
intensity  and  quantity  is  felt  almost  intuitively  by 
electricians,  and  still  is  very  diflicult  to  be  ex- 
plainc-d.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  imagine  eft'ects 
not  only  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  an  agent, 
but  also  on  the  method  of  applying  it.  For 
instance,  the  ignition  of  a  poundof  gimpowder 
thrown  loosely  on  the  ground,  woiJd  not  produce 
so  marked  a  result  as  an  ounce  fired  in  a  cannon. 
Without  pretending  to  demonstrate  any  precise 
analogies,  I  think  you  may  associate  the  idea  of 
electrical  intensity  with  a  small  quantity  of  con- 
fined and  ignited  gunpowder;  whereas,  electrical 
quantity,  apart  from  intensity,  may  be  roughly 
assimilated  to  the  other  case. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  chemical  action  is 
necessary  to  Voltaic  excitement;  the  latter,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in 
efl'ecting  chemical  decompositions.  Previously  to 
my  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  must  caution  you 
against  any  confusion  which  might  arise  from  an 
apparent  cnntradiction  in  terms,  in  reference  to 
the  ends  of  a  Voltaic  arrangement.  We  will  sup- 
pose zinc  and  copper  to  be  the  metals  employed, 
and  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  the  fluid.  Now,  a  simple 
Voltaic  arrangement  of  these  elements  would 
stand  thus, — 

+  Copper,  acid,  Zinc  — 
in  which  case  the  copper  is  positive,  and  the  zinc 
negative.     A  compoimd  Voltaic  arrangement   of 
the  same  elements  stand  thus, — 

-f-  Zinc,  cojipcr,  acid,  Zinc-copper  — 
In  which  case  the  electrical  energies  seem  re- 
versed; but  this  is  only  apparent,  not  real;  the 
explanation  being,  that  in  every  compound  Voltaic 
circiiii.,  (lie  TWO  Lermljial  plates  are  of  no  service, 
and  miglit  be  removed  without  influencing  the 
results.  The  reason  of  their  being  retained,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  several  batteries  to  be 
joined  together,  when  the  plates,  formerly  ter- 
minal, cease  in  reality  to  be  so.  The  effects  of 
Voltaic  electricity  may  be  divided  into  physiologi- 
cal and  chemical;  the  former  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  produced  by  electricity  from  the 
machine;  the  shock,  however,  is  not  so  violent  as 
that  from  common  electricity,  but  more  persistent. 
Like  common  electricity,  it  has  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  with  various  de- 
grees of  success.  For  such  purposes,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  mere  extent  of  surface  in  the 
metals  employed,  need  not  be  regarded — number 
being  the  only  requisite.  The  chemical  eft'ects  of 
Voltaic  electricity  arc  most  curious  and  im- 
portant. No  other  agent  has  afforded  us  such 
me;uis  of  elaborate  decomposition,  or  has  led  to 
such  magnificent  and  unexpected  results.  It  was 
by  the  aid  nf  Voltaic  electricity  that  Davy  achieved 
the  first  brilliant  conquests  in  his  extraordinary 
career,  and  :icconiplislicd  the  decomposition  of  the 
alkalies  and  the  earths.  —  The  investigation  of 
these  effects  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next 
lecture. 


Poisoning  my  Laui).a.num.— A  young  writer, 
M.  Caniillc  B.,  whose  debuts  at  the  C'imedie 
Frawaise  had  been  remarked,  lias  lately  pe- 
rished in  consecinence  of  a  fatal  imprudence. 
Being  attacked  with  a  slight  indisposition, 
M.  0.  B.  was  directed  by  his  father,  vho  is  a 
physician,  to  apply  a  cataplasm,  into  which  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum  were  to  be  poured,  to 
the  stomach.  To  alleviate  his  pain,  which  was 
very  severe,  he  poured,  instead  of  three  or  four 
drops,  the  whole  contents  of  the  bottle  into  the 
cataplasm,  and  went  to  sleep  thus.  The  poi- 
soning was  almost  instantaneous.  The  most 
prompt  assistance  which  was  rendered  him  was 
in  vain ;  he  died  jn  a  few  minutes. 
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ESTKAOEDINARY  CASE  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
SOIVXXAMBULISM, AND  CLAIRVOYANCE. 


To  llic  Eilitotorthe  '  Medical  Times.* 

Sir, — Before  I  left  London,  j'on  nsked  me  to  give 
yoii  a  written  account  of  what  I  had  just  seen  at 
Mr.  Prideau.'f's,  at  Sonthampton.  The  reason  I 
did  not  do  so,  was,  that  the  patient  I  had  seen  "as 
not  mine;  I  was  not  the  mesmeriser  ;  and,  as  it 
was  in  his  house  we  experimented,  I  conld  not 
assert,  on  my  nun  knowledge,  that  there  were  not 
pipes  going  from  his  upper  rooms  down  to  his 
kitchens,  &c.,  &c.  True,  I  did  not  allow  any  of 
our  experiments  to  depend  on  the  honesty  of  either 
Mr.  Pridean.x,  or  hi^  patient,  for  the  e.ipei-imcitts 
were  not  of  a  Tialiu-e  for  collusion  to  be  possible. 
Sti]!,  I  thought  I  should  appiear  with  better  grace 
before  the  jniiilic,  if  attesting  cases  of  my  own.  and 
which  took  place  in  my  own  house,  and  until  I 
should  have  such  an  opportunity  1  determined  to 
remain  silent  on  what  I  had  seen;  but,  now  that 
such  an  opportunity  has  occurred,  I  w  ill  relate  it, 
and,  in  some  future  letter,  will  relate,  also,  what  I 
saw  and  did  at  Mr.  Prideaux's,  at  Southampton, 
to  whose  kindness  and  forbearance,  I  am  much 
indebted.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  an 
account  of  what  happened  last  night,  here  in  my 
drawing-room,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten. 

Caliste,  now  aged  22,  was  once  a  patient  of 
M.  Ricard,  professor  of  mesmerism,  here  at  Paris; 
after  being  cured  bj'  the  latter,  of  his  complaint,  he 
was  retained  in  the  establishment  of  51.  Ricard, 
some  j'ears,  on  account  of  his  remarkable  lucidity. 
At  length,  Caliste  and  M.  Ricard,  disagreed.  I 
believe,  on  accoiuit  of  Caliste's  immoderate  love 
for  the  bottle,  and  they  parted.  M.  Ricai'd  will 
now  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him,  and  I 
believe,  Caliste  makes  his  living  by  being  mesme- 
rised for  pay,  by  the  Paris  medical  students,  and 
who,  by  bad  management  and  ignorance,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  nnich  injured  hismesmeric  educa- 
tion, as  much  as  intemperance  has,  doubtless,  in- 
jured his  lucid  powers.  I  brought  with  me  sealed 
letters  from  England  to  get  read,  unopened,  should 
over  such  an  o|nJoiuiiiity  uc-cui,  una  I  applied  to 
M.  Ricard  for  his  assistance,  in  the  endeavour. 
He  said  he  loiew  no  patient  then  at  that  mo- 
ment IN  Paris,  so  Ukely  to  read  them  as  CaUste, 
provided  he  had  lost  none  of  the  former  power 
which  he  possessed,  when  mesmerised  by  him.  I 
said  I  should  be  delighted  to  run  the  chance  of  a 
trial,  and  his  clerk  promised  me  to  send  Caliste  to 
me,  if  by  any  means,  he  coidd  get  his  address.  A 
few  dajs  after,  Caliste  was  sent  lo  my  house,  and 
I  saw  him,  for  the  fii-st  time  in  my  life,  the  day 
before  yesterday.  We  only  e.vchanged  a  few  words, 
in  which,  I  told  him  what  I  should  give  him,  and 
to  come  the  following  evening  (last  night),  for  me 
to  mesmerise  him,  but  to  bring  no  one  with  him, 
as  I  wa.s  quite  competent  to  take  care  of  him. 
Last  night,  5th  October,  Caliste  arrived  here  at 
half-past  7,  p.  m.;  I  had  invited  to  witness  the  ex- 
periments with  three  ladies,  Colonel  Kent  Murray, 
Captain  Cotgrave,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  .lump.  I  com- 
menced mesmerising  Caliste,  and  in  about  seven 
or  eight  mnmtes,  he  passed  into  the  mesmeric 
sleep,  with  a  deep  breathing  and  a  shudder. 

In  a  mimite  or  twq,  we  began  our  experiments 
We  wrapped  up  some  cotton  wool  in  some  lint,  ami 
made  two  largo  pads,  which  wc  applied  to  his 
eyes,  and  over  them,  bound  a  very  large,  new  and 
white  India  silk  handkerchief.  Every  one'  de- 
clared themselves  satislied  he  could  not  .see.  lie 
then  consented  to  play  crartc  with  one  of  us,  and 
Cant.  Cotgrave  began.  They  sat  at  a  card-table, 
and  two  packs  of  jiv  cards  were  produced,  lie 
took  up  one  pack,  and  like  lightening  sorted  them 
lor  rrnric;  that  is  to  say,  he  threw  out  all  the 
cardsbelow  seven,  without  one  mistake.  They  cut. 
and  ho  dealt— lie  won  every  game,  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  observation,  never  lost  the  point,  crrcpl 
Ji'lien  the  Captain  refused  to  giee  him  eav,ls,  when,  of 
course,  it  was  a  question  of  luck,  lie  ivould  fre- 
quently say,  before  he  began  to  play  (an,l  all  he 
did  vms  with  au  astonishing  rapitUty)  "  Vou  have 
lost;  and  Ull  over  the  cards  of  his  adversary  as 
Jl  he  saw  them  and  nover  made  a  mistake.  He 
knew  the  cards  his  adversary  held,  belter  than  th 


Captain  did  himself  Colonel  Slurray  then  played 
with  him,  and  with  exactl.v  similar  results.  On 
one  occasion  the  Colonel  cut  for  deal,  and  cut  at 
the  seventh  card  from  the  tijp,  and  before  he 
turned  it  up,  or  knew  himself,  Caliste  named  the 
card.  Now,  he  must  either  have  seen  ihrough 
six  cards,  or  round  a  corner,  neither  of  which  de- 
pended on  any  fault  in  the  bandage,  ereti  if  a  mis- 
])lacement  had  taken  place,  any  more  than  his 
reading  his  adversary's  cai'ds.  ^Vhile  playing,  he 
seemed  much  annoyed  by  the  brass  hinge  of  the 
card-talilc,  and  for  a  long  time  wo  coukl  not  think 
the  meaning  of  his  fretful  motions,  tiU  he  com- 
plained of  the  brass,  when  we  turned  the  table  for 
him.  Wc  frequently  inspected  the  bandage,  and 
somflimes  at  his  own  request,  tlu'ngh,  indeed,  the 
wonder  of  what  he  did  was  not  at  all  dependent  on 
it.  I  then  begged  him  to  tell  me,  out  of  ten 
sovereigns,  the  one  I  had  mesmerised.  He  said  he 
disliked  gold,  but  begged  tor  silver.  I  gave  him 
ten  crowns.  One  v\  us  marked  by  Colonel  Mm'ray, 
and  given  to  me  to  mesmerise,  and  the  Colonel  ran 
his  hands  over  the  others — Caliste  had  his  head 
turned  away,  and  the  bandage  still  well  on — I 
placed  the  mesmerised  jjiece  amongst  the  rest,  and 
turned  my  head  away,  fearing  if  I  knew  which  it 
was,  he  would  find  out  through  mr,  and  begged  the 
Colonel  not  to  touchoV,  but  to  push'it  about  with  the 
others,  and  alter  the  position  of  it.  All  the  com- 
pany had  been  shewn  the  Colonel's  mark,  and 
Ciiptain  Cotgrave  also  moved  them  about.  Caliste 
took  them  all  up,  put  one  at  top  of  the  other,  ran 
his  nose,  as  if  smelling,  along  the  rouleau  of 
crowns  placed  them  uptni  the  table,  and  said  "  The 
fourth  piece  is  yours."  He  was  right.  He  never 
looked  at  the  faces  where  the  mark  was,  and  ail 
was  done  W'ith  a  speed  quite  iucredihtc. 

I  then  put  him  in  contact  with  the  Captain,  and 
asked  him  about  his  health,  and  if  he  had  lost  any 
limlj.  or  the  use  of  any  organ?  He  said  he  was 
then  sulfcring  no  pain — that  he  had  lost  no  limb. 
I  .asked  if  he  was  deaf  or  blind?  The  reply  was, 
he  sees  better  with  one  eye  tiian  the  other; 
and  on  being  desired  to  name  which  eye  was  the 
best,  he  named  the  left,  which  was  quite  correct; 
for  the  otlife-r  eye  wiis  quite  gone,  though, 
unless  looked  into,  not  to  be  easily  perceived.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  while  Caliste  was  playing 
cards,  I  had  all  the  lights  put  out,  hut  one,  which 
was  put  at  some  distance  from  Colonel  Murray,  so 
as  only  just  to  enable  him  to  see  his  own  cards. 
Caliste  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  change 
for  some  time,  but  stiU  played  on  and  told  his 
adversary's  cards;  but  at  last  he  said  something 
about  the  candles,  and  we  relit  Ihcm.  Another 
experiment  we  made,  was  to  see  if  he  could  tell  us 
the  names  of  four  cards,  with  their  faces  on  the 
table.  He  said  he  could  not,  he  thought,  tell  us 
the  coloui',  but  he  would  count  the  points  for  us, 
which  he  did  correctly,  only  once  he  counted  seven 
instead  of  ten. 

I  then  gave  him  one  of  my  sealed  letters  to  read, 
but  he  said  he  could  not,  for  he  had  ne\er  done 
such  a  thing,  though  he  had  seen  into  a  w  ooden 
box  (which  box  I  have  seen),  but  that  if  ho  tried 
three  or  four  times,  each  time  mesmerised  by  me, 
thought  he  could.  It  was  curious  to  see  him  try; 
he  applied  it  to  his  elbow,  stomach,  head,  fingers, 
&c.,  and  all  with  the  greatest  speed.  I  then  "pro- 
posed to  the  company  trying  on  him  an  cxiieri- 
meut,  I  had  seen  Jlr.  Brookes,  in  London,  succeed 
with,  but  that  I  did  not  know  if  I  should  succeed 
or  not,  for  1  knew  nothing  of  the  patient's  powers, 
or  of  mine  over  him,  for  I  had  never  mesmerised 
him  before.  The  experiment  was  to  malu!  him 
"hear"  or  '•deaf"  at  iileasure.  Without  giving 
liiiu  any  notice  of  my  intention,  I  placed  him  iu 
rajqiort  with  Colonel  Murray,  and  begged  the 
Colonel  to  keep  up  with  him  a  running  conversa- 
tirjii.  _  Captain  Cotgrave  was  to  stand  behind  him, 
and  give  me  a  signal  when  to  make  him  deaf,  and 
when  to  make  him  hear  again.  I  stood  behind 
him  and  on  one  side,  with  my  legs,  at  about  four 
and  a  half  or  live  feet  from  him.  At  the  signal 
given,  I  made  him  deaf,  but  using  loo  much  power 
for  so  simple  a  purpose,  his  head  fell,  his  breathing 
wa.s  heavy,  and  he  had  just  the  appearance  of  n 
patient  in  a  lit  of  ap..pl,.xy.  At  the  given  signal 
1  made  him  hear,  but  agaiu  using  too  uiucb  power, 


he  made  a  start  as  if  frightened.  We  again  tried 
the  experiment,  and  as  I  used  less  pol^er,  the 
effect  was  much  more  neat  and  beautiful.  I  did  not 
breathe  on  his  ear  to  restore  hearing,  as  did  Mr. 
Brookes.  Captain  Cotgrave  kept  a  .sharp  look  out 
on  me  to  see  1  was  not  any  where  near  enough  to 
touch  a  loose  hair  with  my  hand ;  which  1  kept 
at  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  his  head,  and  only 
alletwed  the  hand  tv  move  stau-li/  from  the  wrist, 
and,  indeed,  the  hand  or  any  motion  wa.s  quite 
unnecessary.*  We  then  gave  him  a  French  book, 
and  oiiened  it  at  two  different  places,  w  hich  he  read 
without  difticidty,  following  the  lines  with  his 
fingers.  We  took  off  the  bandage  and  reapplied  it, 
but  still  he  read,  and  two  words  were  of  the 
smallest  type,  which  I  could  not  read  at  the  same 
distance,  though  my  sight  is  most  acute.  Colonel 
Murray  then  wrote  on  paper  a  sentence,  part  of 
which.  Caliste  read,  but  said  it  was  too  small,  and 
inthstinctly  written  for  him;  indeed,  the  words  he 
read  I  could  not  make  out  at  all.  Col.jnel  Murray 
then  wrote  what  I  send  you  enclosed  in  small 
writing,  jmrt  of  which,  he  read,  but  said  it  was 
too  small;  but,  on  Mr.  Jump's  re-writing  it  in 
large  characters  underneatli,  he  read  it  ;ill,  but 
first  said  the  word  "  bien  "  was  "  bon,"  and  the 
word  "  Dommage  "  he  said,  was  "  l)e  Manger, " 
but,  on  our  saying  he  was  wrong,  he  at  length 
read  it  correctly.  He  held  the  paper  nearly  at  his 
arm's  length ;  I  then  placed  Mr.  Jump  en  rapport 
with  him,  ;uul  begged  him  to  tell  his  complaint. 
He  touched  tlie  end  i.'f  his  fingers,  and  then  car- 
ried his  own  to  his  nostrils  and  forehead.  He 
said  he  had  no  particular  ilhiess  or  pain,  but  that 
he  had  a  "  nerveusc  maladie  par  tout."  This  was 
strictly  true,  he  h,ad  just  suffered  a  heavy,  loss  and 
I  had  asked  him  to  come  to  me  to  amuse  him. 
Caliste  could  not  bear  the  brass  buttons  on  the 
jacket  of  the  little  page,  with  whom  I  placed  him 
en  rapport,  but  made  him  take  off  his  coat  before 
he  would  touch  him.  AVe  also  tried  the  com- 
munity of  taste,  I  eat  a  piece  of  sweet  biscuit, 
which  he  said  w.as  "  Gateau."  I  put  a  ginger 
lozenge  in  my  mouth,  which  he  said  he  did  not 
know  the  flavour  of,  but  supposed  it  w.is  some 
sorl  of  preserved  friut,  but  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  those  tastes.  I  then  look  some 
brandy  from  some  brandy  cherries  v\  ith  sugar  iu 
it,  and  he  said  it  was  some  sort  of  liquor,  brandy, 
or  Rum  fir  something  of  the  sort.  He  then  begged 
to  be  awakened,  and  I  awoke  him  in  half  a  minute 

Of  course  I  shall  continue  my  experiments  on 
him  for  several  sittings  more,  and  will  make  him 
see  behind  him  if  possible. 

If  you  will  write  me  a  line  I  will  send  you  .an 
account  of  our  sittings,  and  aftcrwarils  of  what  I 
saw  at  Mr.  Prideaux's,  at  Southampton,  if  such 
matters  are  Ukely  to  be  agreeable  to  your  readers. 

Surely  I  cannot  be  chargetl  with  being  credulous, 
for  I  have  held  out  against  each  repeated  fact  in 
mesmerism,  till  I  have  had  the  same  proofs  as  I 
have  of  my  ov\n  existence — viz.,  my  perceptive 
faculties,  not  one,  but  all,  for  one  may  be  deceived 
as  in  the  case  of  a  conjuror  pouring  ditfcrent 
wines  out  of  one  bottle,  and  even  there  one's 
sight  does  not  decei\"e  one  for  he  re;illy  does  it, 
but  the  bottle  is  tUvided,  and  there  is  a  hole, 
plugged  by  his  fingers,  to  each  division  of  the  bottle 
— still  one  of  our  senses  may  be  deceived,  but  luit 
all  our  faculties,  ;is  for  iuslaucc  the  sun  seems 
only  as  big  as  a  cheese  and  our  organ  of  size  is 
deceived  by  the  distance,  Init  eveuluality  tells  us 
that  all  objects  appear  smiiUer  at  a  distance.  &c., 
and  we  perceive  our  error.  Were  it  asked  why 
I  believe  in  mesmerism,  I  should  answer,  because 
it  has  been  subjected  by  me  lo  the  judgment  of 
all  my  faculties,  except  the  f;ieully  of  causuUl.v, 
and  it  has  been  declared  by  them  true,  ami  there- 
fore stands  exactly  on  the  same  foolijig  iu  my 
estimation  as  the  comp!i.-.s,  the  magui't,  my  exist- 
ence, matter,  sp>ace  or  light.  I  do  not  uiulcrstand 
its  cause,  but  must  belie\e  it  au'l  will  not  refuse 
myself,  the  uses  and  benefits  it  oll'ers  me  because  I 
cannot  tell  exactly  its  origfin  and  its  e.xact  "  why 
and  wherefore." 

Had  I  such  evidonc'  as  I  ha\  e  had  of  all  I  assert 
to  be  true  of  mesmerism,  I  must  believe  anything, 
however  extraordinary  it  may  n/ijiear  In  me  ;  I  am 
not  aware  if  such  e\idence  would  not  make  me 
believe  a  cootradivtiou,  such  as  three  being  but  one, 


yet  lit  the  same  time  riuite  separate.  Jtc.&c,   but 
there  is  no  contracliction  in  mesmerism. 
I  remain,  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant. 

W.  Macphkbson  Adajis. 
I  must  also  in  some  future  letter  fjixe  j-ou  an 
aecmnit  of  Mademoiselle  Virginie — what  I  have 
here  staled,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  to  any  person 
or  any  number  of  persons.  If  any  person  whose 
name  would  have  any  weight  ;\vhatever,  as 
evidenee  of  the  facts  I  assert,  will  take  a  run  over 
hi're,  or  if  any  such  person  be  already  here  in 
I'aris  and  will  call  on  me,  I  will  undertake  to 
prove  the  faith  of  all  1  have  asserted.  If  any  gent., 
such  as  I  have  named,  feels  inclined  to  come  here 
frcmi  England  for  the  purpose,  or  if  any  such  are 
coming  here  for  any  other  pu.  pose  and  would  like 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  1  shaJi  only  require  th.at 
they  bring  a  note  from  you  just  to  prove  their 
identity  and  their  respectability. 


TO  TIE  THE  ARTERIA  INNOAUNATA. 

By  G.  D.  Dermott,  Esq..  (Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  tbe 
Charlotte  street  School  of  Medicine.) 

RELATIVE   ANATOMY. 

The.  Arteries  arisiug  from  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta 
consist  of  three  trunks  which  emerge  from  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  to  supply  the  superior  parts 
of  tile  hotly:  viz.,  the  heatl,  neck,  breast,  and  the 
two  superior  extremities.  They  make  their  exit 
from  the  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax  in  llie 
following-  manner  ; — ■ 

The  Jrterra  Initomhiatti,  arises  from  the  com- 
mencement or  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the 
arch  ;  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  towards  the 
right  side,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  behind  the 
upper  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  stermuu  ;  and 
bifurcates  behind  the  right  sterno-elavicular  articu- 
lation and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its 
origin,  into  the  right  coinmcui  carotid  and  right 
subclavian  arteries  ;  the  first  ascends  on  the  longus 
colli  muscle  by  the  side  of  the  trachea  ;  the  latter 
passes  outwards  across  the  upper  surface  of  the 
right  first  rib,  within  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
and  next  descends  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the 
axilla.  Sometimes  the  innominata  biftircates  much 
higher,  and  crosses  the  trachea  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  above  the  sternum. 

Descending  in  front  of  the  arteria  innominata, 
from  left  to  right,  and  sinkmg  into  the  thorax 
behind  the  upper  part  of  the  first  bone  of  tbe 
sternum  is  the  left  vena  innominata,  which  at  this 
point  generally  receives  some  of  the  thyroid  veins. 

Anteriorly,  inferiorly,  and  to  the  right,  tbe 
right  vena  innominata  bounds  the  artery — and 
more  immediately  inferiorly,  and  to  the  right,  is 
the  cul  de  sac  of  the  right  pleura. 

Descending  anteriorly  to  the  arteria  innominata, 
and  between  it  and  the  vein,  is  the  superficial  car- 
diac nerve.  The  order  of  the  parts  (from  before 
backw  ards)  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  sternum  is,  the  interclavicular  ligament — 
left  vena  innominata — arteria  innominata — trachea 
— (Tsophagus. 

To  apply  a  Ligature  upon  the  Arteria  Innominata. — 
This  artery  has  been  tied  in  the  living  body,  by 
Dr.  Mott  of  New  York,  in  1818  ;  by  M.  Graefe, 
of  BerUn,  1822.  Both  cases  terminated  fatally. 
Dr.  Jlott's  on  the  26th  day,  and  M.  Grai-fe's  on 
the  sixty  seventh.  The  head  and  superior  extre- 
mity were,  in  both  instances,  duly  supplied  with 
blood  by  the  collateral  inosculations. 

The  following  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
is  the  one  usually  recommended: — 

Let  the  patient's  head  ami  neck  be  moderately 
extended  backwards,  which  will  rather  have  the 
tendency,  by  dramng  upwards  the  trachea,  to  ele- 
y:ile  the  arteriainnominata,  inasmuch  as  the  trachea 
IS  immediately  behind  it.  Commence  the  first  in- 
cision in  the  median  line  of  the  neck  above  the 
sternum,  and  carry  it  horizontally  outwards  (to- 
wards the  right)  above  the  clavicle,  for  nearly 
three  inches,  through  the  integuments.  Carry 
another  incision,  of  nearly  an  equal  length,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  preceedlng  "one,  up- 
wards, in  correspond'>ncc  vnth  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  sterno-clcido-mastoideus  muscle  ;  the  two 
forming  with  each  other  a  J.  Dissect  the  flap  of  in- 
teguments backwards,  when  the  origin  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus  will  be  exposed.  Next 
pass  a  director  from  within  outwards  behind  the 


sternal  origin  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  and 
cautiously  but  completely  divide  this  part  of  the 
muscle.  This  will  expose  the  lower  parts  of  the 
deep  cervical  fascia,  the  sterno-hyoideus  et  thj  - 
roideus  muscles,  which  must  be  most  cautiously 
divided  in  the  same  manner.  Next  trace  down- 
wards with  your  finger,  the  carotid  artery  to  its 
origin,  which,  if  regular  in  its  origin,  leads  you  to 
the  arteria  innominata;  pass  the  ligature  behind 
the  latter  from  within  outwards  The  best  aneu- 
rismal  needle  for  this  purpose,  is  that  invented  by 
L'Eslrange,  of  Dublin.  The  position  of  the  left 
vena  innominata,  which  closely  crosses  the  frtjnt 
of  the  artery  nearlyat  rightangles  (and  which  will 
have  to  be  depressed  towards  the  thorax  by  the 
fingers  of  the  operator)  during  the  operation  of 
tightening  the  ligatiu-e,  must  be  particularly  borne 
in  mind. 

When  the  innominata  is  tied,  the  blood  is  carried 
into  the  right  carotid,  and  thence  into  the  subcla- 
vian by  the  inosculations  in  the  thyroid  body — the 
circle  of  Willis  also  into  the  opposite  subclavian 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  vertebrals  ;  and  from 
the  aorta  direct  to  the  axillary  and  subclavian 
trunks  by  the  intercostals  Inosculating  with  the 
external  thoracic  arteries. 

The  Arteria  Carotica  Sinistra  arises  from 
the  middle  and  highest  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  immediately  behind  the  arteria  innominata, 
so  that  there  is  no  evident  space  between  the 
carotid  and  the  latter  ;  it  is  also  at  its  origin  rather 
before  the  left  side  of  the  trachea  ;  it  ascends, 
making  a  very  slight  inclination  backwards  and  to 
the  left,  so  that,  after  commencing  in/ron^  of  the 
left  side  of  the  trachea,  gets  by  it,  and  against  the 
longus  colli  muscle.  It  then  ascends  like  the  right 
common  carotid. 

The  Akteria  Subclavia  Sinistra,  arises  from 
the  upper  and  posterior*  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  at  a  little  tlistance  behind  the  left  carotid, 
and  consequently  nearer  to  the  termination  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  dorsal  vertebne.  Al- 
though, as  already  stated,  there  is  no  positive 
interstice  betn-een  "the  origins  of  the  left  carotid 
and   the   arteria  innominata,   there   is  a  decided 

space  between  the  origin    of    the    left  oarolUl,     and 

this,  the  left  subclavian,  notwithstanding  the  two 
latter  pass  to  the  same  side  of  the  body. 

The  left  subclavian  passes  upwards  from  its 
origin  bearing  somewhat  more  to  the  left  than  the 
left  carotid,  so  as  to  emerge  from  the  thorax 
posteriorly,  but  distantly,  to  the  articulation 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib  ;  then,  getting  on  a  level  with  the 
left  first  rib,  it  arches  across  it  and  between  the 
two  scaleni  muscles ;  whilst  still  upon  the  upper 
surfiice  of  the  first  rib,  like  the  right  subclavian, 
it  emerges  from  between  the  two  scaleni,  and  dives 
downwards  beneath  the  clavicle  and  subclavian 
muscle  into  the  axilla,  to  become  the  axillary 
artery. 

I  think  that  by  means  of  an  inverted  T  incision, 
and  dissecting  the  two  flaps  laterally,  that  the 
ARTERIA  innominata  could  be  easily  secured 
without  the  division  of  any  muscle.  In  injecting 
subjects,  a  single  longitudinal  incision  between  the 
lower  parts  of  the  sterno-clcido-mastoidei,  and 
carried  downw;irds  over  the  first  bone  of  the  ster- 
num, is  quite  sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  the 
pipe  into  the  arteria  innominata,  and  even  into  tbe 
commencement  of  the  left  common  carotid,  and  that 
most  readily  ;  I  also,  when  injecting  from  this 
point,make  use  of  the  same  incision  forintrotlucing 
a  pipe  into  the  commencement  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEO:NS, 
LONDON. 

List  of  gentlemen  admitted  members  on 
Friday,  October,  7tli,  1842  :— 

R.  E,  Adams,  AV.  Thomas.  J.  Coman,  H. 
G.  Walker,  H.  St.  John  Clarke,  G.  Stockil. 
J.  Christie,  G.  H.  Maadsdoop,  A.  G.  Purchas, 
J.  Kenyon,  H.  Greaves,  H,  C.  Thurgar. 


•  The  terms  superior,  inferior,  anterior,  and 
posterior,  are  used  in  these  descriptions  in  relation 
to  the  erect  position  of  the  body. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

{For  the  '  Medical  Times.') 

French. — Resection,  uith  Disartieulafion  of 
the  Lower  Third  of  the  Rndiii.<:.  By  Dr.  P. 
Ric  ORD,  of  the  Hopital  des  Veneriens.  —  Case: 
Joseph  Vivian,  2;3  years  of  age,  a  labourer, 
was  received  into  the  Hopital  dii  Midi,  on  the 
l.Jth  of  January,  1841.  This  patient,  born  of 
bealtby  parents,  and  himself  possessed  of  strong- 
constitution,  had  been  affected  at  the  age  of 
12  years,  with  an  abscess  near  the  internal 
condyle  of  one  of  the  femurs.  This  abscess 
bad  left  no  trace  behind  it,  and  the  patient  had 
since  eiijoj'ed  good  health.  Eleven  nionlhg 
before  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  after  his 
usual  labours  and  without  any  known  cause,  he 
was  taken  with  severe  pains  and  swelling  at 
the  oiuer  and  lower  part  of  the  right  fore-arm. 
Two  months  afterwards,  abscesses  formed  upon 
this  region,  and  were  opened  in  another  hos- 
pital. It  could  easily  be  perceived  on  probing 
the  wound,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
suppuration,  that  one  of  the  hones  of  the  fore- 
arm  was  diseased.  Fresh  abscesses  occurred, 
and  the  patient  entered  the  hospital  where  he 
was  treated,  for  four  months,  by  emollient  and 
tonic  medicines.  The  following  was  his  state 
when  he  came  under  my  care  :  the  lower  part 
of  the  diseased  limb  was  double  its  natural 
size,  the  swelling  extending  over  the  wrist- 
joint  to  the  hand.  The  ])osterior  surface  of 
the  limb  was  pierced  with  five  fistulous  gaping 
openings,  of  a  fungoid  appearance,  and  which 
n-avc  issue  to  a  sanious  pus.  Upon  the  anterior 
surface,  four  similar  openings  were  perceived, 
through  which  the  probe  might  be  passed  to 
the  orifices  on  the  back  of  the  arm.  The 
fleshy  substance  was  hard  and  solid,  in  several 
points,  resembling-  lardaceoits  tissue.  In  the 
various  movements  of  the  fore-arm  and  of  the 
band,  wo  foold  scarcely  distinguish  the  pro- 
jection of  the  muscles  or  tendons.  Although 
the  patient  did  not  experience  acute  pain,  he 
felt  a  constant  state  of  suffering,  which,  added 
to  the  abundance  of  the  suppuration,  had  in- 
duced a  state  of  fever  with  exacerbation  towards 
night.  He  was  much  emaciated,  and  from 
time  to  time  affected  with  diarrhea.  Having 
discovered,  by  means  of  a  probe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inferior  third  of  the  radius 
was  in  a  carious  state,  and  taking  into  account 
the  bad  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  I  at  first 
thought,  like  those  surgeons  who  had  seen  the 
patiiMit  before  me,  that  amputation  of  the  fore- 
arm was  the  only  resource  left.  But,  after  a 
most  careful  exaniination,  and  after  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  ulna  was  quite  free 
from  disease,  that  the  radio-carpal  articulation 
was  still  sound,  although  the  disease  of  the 
radius  was  bordering  close  upon  it,  I  decided 
on  an  attempt  at  the  preservation  of  tbe  hand, 
by  removing  only  the  diseased  parts.  On  the 
!tth  of  March,  1841, 1  proceeded  to  the  resectioit 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  radius  and  to  its 
disat  ticidatioii.  For  this  purpose,  and  with  a 
view  of  preserving,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
muscles  and  tendons,  I  followed  the  principles 
laid  down  by  M.  Jules  Guerin,  in  reference  to 
sub-culaneoiis  operations,  and  made  a  simple 
longitudinal  incision  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
radius,  commencing  below  its  middle  part,  and 
terminating  just  beneath  its  styloid  process. 
The  skin,a.s  much  as  the  state  of  the  parts 
permitted,  had  been  previously  drawn  back- 
wards, so  as  to  prevent  the  parallelism  alter  the 
oiieration,  between  the  outer  wotmd  and  that 
of  the  deeper  seated  soft  parts.  This  done,  the 
radius  was  isolated,  along-  its  inferior  third  by 
means  of  a  curved  bistoury,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  muscles  and  thcu-  ten- 
dons.   After  having  completely  denuded  the 
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1  H  £i      m  rj  U  I  v^  rs^  i-- 


bone  it  «-as  in  the  first  place  dinded  at  the 
„n?nn  nfits  lowei  and  middle  thirds,  by  means 
TT^^sT  Directly  afterwards.^eepmg 
the  edo-es  of  the  ^ound  separated  with  the 
blunt  hooks,  the  external  and  antero-posterior 
[irments  o  •  the  radio-carpal  articulation  .vere 
ea^lw  d  ided  .vith  the  bistoury,  and  the  radio- 
ulnar joint  cut  through  with   two  strokes  of 

"^Th^'ow'n  was  less  tedious  than  I  had 
expee^dT  the  patient  bore  i'-ith  g.reat  cou- 
rage and  whether  from  the  care  with  which 
Ihe  dissection  was  performed,  or  from  the  state 
of  the  tissues,  not  a  single  artery  required 
tyino  After  the  operation,  the  wound  wa 
brdrght  together  so  as  to  unite  by  th  first 
intention.  The  limb  was  placed  upon  a  pillow 
vth  he  hand  raised,  and  the  parts  covered 
w  h  compresses  moistened  with  cold  water. 
rcirc'uS!?tancc  worthy  of  remark  is  that  inr- 
madiately  that  the  pronator  Q««?r«<«i-  was 
divided,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  fracture 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  radius,  the  hand  was 
forcibly  turned  towards  the  ulnar  side. 

The   removed  portion  of  bone  was  greatly 
altered  in  structure  throughout  its^whole  sub- 
stance, commencing   half  an    inch   below   its 
upper   extremity :  being  thickened,   softened, 
and   infiltrated  "with  pus;  preseming  also    m 
yarious  parts,  points  of  necrosis  which  were 
more  or  less  detached  from  the   carious  bone. 
Without  giving  the  daily  details  of  the  results 
of  the  operation,   I  shall  merely  say  that  by 
the   the  continued    employment    of  the    cold 
water  dressing,  all  febrile  re-action  was  pre- 
yented,  and  but  two  small  abscesses  formed 
which  required  opening :  the  one  on  the  bacK 
of  the  hand,  the  other  on  the  fore-arm.     MX 
months,  howeyer,  elapsed  before  the  soft  parts 
returned  to  their  natural  state  and  the  tistiUous 
passages  became  completely  cicatrized.  During 
this  time,  some  small  spicula  of  bone  escaped 
by  suppuration,  as  well  as  portions  ot  tendon. 
It  was  only  towards  the  fourth  month  that  the 
hand,  which  formed  an  angle  of  4j  deg.  with 
the  ulna,   became   gradually  straightened    in 
proportion  as  the  point  wlience  the  radius  had 
been  removed  was  filled  up  by  mudnlar  tissue. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  straightening  of  the 
hand   took    place,  it   became   slightly   turned 
towards  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore- am, 
so  as  to  allow  a  somewhat  marked  projection 
of  the  ulna  backwards.  ,^   ,.  ,  <-    . 

With  a  view  of  assuring  myself  of  the  perfect 
cure  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  to  give  him  time 
to  gain  as  much  strength  as  possible  m  the 
hand  thus  saved,  I  have  kept  him  in  the  hos- 
pital up  to  the  present  time.  The  cure  of 
this  man  is  now  complete ;  and,  although  his 
hand  is  partly  deprived  of  the  movements  of 
pronation  and  supination,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
flexion  and  extension,  he  can  write  with  ease, 
employ  his  liand  for  all  the  purposes  of  life, 
and  carry  things  of  considerable  weight,  such 
as  a  pail  of  water. 

Instances,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above, 
have  been  previously  recorded;  yet  this  case 
presents  peculiar  interest,  and  should  encou- 
rage us  to  have  recourse  to  an  operation,  per- 
haps, too  much  neglected,  but  which  can  hardly 
be  too  strongly  recommended ;  for  it  may,  in 
some  parliculai-  cases,  be  substituted  for  anqm- 
tation  of  the  fore-arm,  and  thus  preserve  a 
tiseful  hand  to  the  patient. 

TO      CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  M. — Beck's  work,  a  new  edition  of  which  has 
hist  appeared. 

The  eonlinuation  of  IcHures  by  Orfila,  Nottingham, 
and  Serrcs,  next  week. 

We  hare  several  Correspondents  to  thank  for  Coiin- 
Irij  Journals, 


ih-  H  ^X —  We  have  receircd  mauij  testimonies  oj 
approval  'and  kindness  from  our  Countr,j  readers  ;  hut 
tie  "<ost  solid,  is  ecrtainUj  that  o^  our  Correspondent, 
H.  W.,  who  sends  us  a  basket  of  prvm  game  We 
have  aver,,  high  opinion  indeed  of  H.  W.  s  taste. 

The  ease  from  Blo.avorth  ma;,  as  ivell  be  suppressed. 
The  whole  was  a  tissue  of  hUnders. 

Mr.  Rankin.— »V  have  inquired,  but  are  not  able 
to  give  the  information  asked. 

A.  n.—The  eirrnmstanee  referred  to,  will  make  no 
diffhence  in  the  "  sensations." 

Mr   Coles,  the  ingenious  machinist,  has  sent  us  the 
greatest  of  his  inventions,   a  genuine  poem  of  his  own 
Lnposition-the  first-born  of  l^sold  ''^^-';."'^.  ^^ 
believe)  of  his  young  muse.     Milton  and  M-(-oles 
seem  to  have  one  tiling  in   conunon-their  Castalian 
founts   both  overflow  about  the  autumnal  equmo.r  and 
partlu  as  a  p:,sclwlogical  curiositij-and  partly  be- 
cLc  it   »•;//(«■«  arc  told),  produce  an  astounding- 
sensation  among  the  profes.-ion,  we  honour  the  e.,tra- 
ordinani  bantling  with  a  place  in  our  pages:— 
When  first  contagion  spread  its  baneful  breath. 
Throughout  the  earth  and  sow  d  the  seeds  of  death  : 
A  direful  agent  soon  it  singled  out, 
'Twiis'rhcuniatism,  parent  oj  the  gout. 
This  painful  racking  foe  to  mortars  health. 
Bare  off  tts  victims,  as  it  were,  bij  stealth  ; 
Nor  could  the  wisest  sages  oj  the  day. 
Arrest  its  progress,  or  the  pain  allay. 
The  period  soon  nrrivd  when  studious  care. 
Reclaim  d  the  thousands  from  Iheir  sad  despair : 
Rheumatic  torture  fed  throughout  the  land, 
from  the  Peruvian  Rheumatic  band .' 


Coles,"  Patentee  of  many  useful  schemes. 
Not  based  on  feeble  theoretic  dreams; 
Discoier'd  that  a  no.iious  atmosphere, 
Eiigender'd  Rheumatism  every  where. 
Dampness  of  clime,  foul  vapour,  or  keen  frost, 
He  wisebljudg'd,  nurs'd  Rheumatism  most; 
Xuu,from  e.rperimcnlalists  hejound. 
That  of  all  soils  'twas  worst  ou  British  ground  . 
To  quell  this  torment  was  his  study  bent, 
Relief  to  mortals,  was  the  sure  event; 
Mankind  received  such  benefit,  "that  fame   _ 
Made  Bheumatic  Bauds  tlie  general  tlieme, 
Some  of  the  Faculty  came  "  learned  too," 
WMhins  with  pain,  as  many  others  do  ; 
Could  he,  "  their  importunities  withstand .         _^ 
Xot  he,  indeed,  "  they  all  would  have  the  Band.^ 
.imaging  where  their  virtues,  "  they  proclaim," 
Blood  circulating  through  evry  vein; 
Their  muscles  strenghtened  andtheirhmhi  work  djrcc, 
EfclainCd,  foul  enemy,  "  we've  conquer'd  thee ! 
Sed  Satis. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 


Saturday,   October  15,  1842. 


Fv  on"t'  O  fv!  'lis  an  unwceded  garden   _ 
That  grows  to  seed :  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possets  it  merely.  Hamlet. 

The  sufferings  and  death    of  the  poor  lady 
whose   case  we  published  last  week,  fur- 
nish  matter  for  solemn  and  useful  consi- 
deration,    The  lamentable  victim  of  indi- 
vidual  ignorance  and  negligence,  she  was 
still  more  the  victim  of  a  frightful  system  ; 
and  her  death  suggests  to  us  a  harrowing 
reflection  on  the  multiplied  murders  which 
must   iiecessariiv  come    out   of  the    same 
I  source,  but  which  arc  for  ever  hidden  from 
the  world  bv  the  absence   of  circumstances 
so  fortuitously  striking  and  singular.   Mind- 
ful of  our  consecration  as  journalists  to  the 
publics   weal,  wc  take  our  stand  by  her 
murdered  corpse,  the  eloquent  representa- 
tive  of  many   a   less   known  victim,    and 
summoning  to  our  side,  as  unimpeachable 
evidence,     the    unpunished    surgeon    and 
druggist,  wc   boldly  arraign  our  governors 
for  their  breach  of  duty  to  the  people.     We 


brin"  the  case  of  this  injured  woman  before 
the  judcment-seat  of  the  public,  and  tell 
the  government  "  this  is  your  work  !  '    \\  e 
brino-  forward  the  enormous  list  of  suicides, 
and  we  say,  "  your  hand  has  been  here! 
We  go  to  the  sessions  and  assizes,  and,  mar- 
shalfimj  the  poisoning  culprits,  we  exclaim, 
"  behold  vour  instruments  !"      We  present 
the    registries  of   druggists'  victims   muti- 
lated, poisoned,  killed  in  ignorance,  negh- 
gence,    or    cupidity,    and   wc   cry,  "  their 
blood   is  upon   your  head  !       Justification 
there  is  none,  and  excuse  avails  not.      Ihe 
system   is   your  work,   and   the   power  ot 
remedy  lies"  in  your  hand  and   is    unused. 
You    have  left  poisons   free  of  access— as 
water  ■    you  might  have  made  them  unat- 
tainable "  save    by    doctors'    prescriptions. 
You  hive  left  the  druggist  uneducated;  you 
micrht  have  secured  his  perfect  competency. 
Yoli    have    vested    profitable   malpractice 
with  impunity  ;   you  might  have  guaranteed 
its  certain  punishment.     You  might  have 
made    the   druggist's   business,    prospects, 
property,    liberty,  life,   the  graduated  for- 
feitures" of  negligence  or  wrong;   and,  while 
leaving   the    public    at    the   mercy   of  his 
ignorance  or   sordidness,  you  have  placed 
all  these  beyond  the  reach  of  justice,      lo 
the  large    extent,    therefore,   which  _  these 
and  such  precautions  would  abate  injury, 
or   save  life   to  that  extent,  we  charge  on 
vou  "  that  vou  are  not  guiltless  of  wrong  ! 

On  what" plea,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear, 
shall  our  government  escape  this  grave  re- 
sponsibility ?       -Whatever  reasons  there  are 
for    the    existence    of   a    government,    are 
reasons  for  that  government's  taking  a  pn- 
nuu-y  care  on  this  vital   matter.     Govern- 
ment  exists  to  protect  individuals  from  one 
another's   lawless    excesses    and    criminal 
passions  ;     to  save,  consistently  with  social 
o-ood,   the  largest  possible  amount  ot  their 
uninfringed  possession  and    enjoyment   of 
their    property— but,  ahove  all,  of    them- 
selves—their  health  — their  lives.       lo 
neMect   its   people's   lives,    therefore,— to 
I  lea%e  them  to  negligence,  when  care  can  be 
easily   secured— to  commit  them  to  igno- 
rance, when  knowledge  may  be  guaranteed 
—to   throw   them  at   the  mercy   of  every 
caprice,   and  every  temptation,  and  every 
accident,  and  cverv  vice,  when  these  condi- 
tions mav  be  easily  provided  against :— to 
do  allthi's,  we  say,  is  for  a  gavernment  to 
(orsake   the   very  first  of  its  duties.       JSo 
complaint  can  be  made  of  the  government  s 
lack  of  zeal  in  protecting  its  peop  c  s  ma-- 
terial  property.     In  every  loss  ot  this  kind 
the    law    is  "liberal    enough    in    providing 
punishment  on  one  side,  and  satislaction  on 
the  other.     If  a  shilling's  value  be  lost  to 
us   through   fraud  or  theft,    we  have    the 
whole  machinery  of  law  ready  at  our  hand 
for  the  quick  restitution  of  the  loss,  or  the 
severe  punishment  of  the  ofl'ender.      Are 
health  and   life— tlie  most  valued   ol  our 
possessions— of  less  consequence,  or  more 
easily    protected?     Or,   arc    tjiey   in    less 
danger  from  negligence,  ignorance,  avarice  ? 
Wc  say,  then,  that  ottr  present  loose,  ure- 
gular,   and  heterogeneous    system,   which 


makes  liumaii  licaltu  and  lile  depciulciu 
on  chance-diserttion,  chancc-kiiowlctlge, 
chance-industry,  chance-virtue,  nay,  even 
chancc-good-humour,  is  replete  with  cala- 
mities for  the  puhlic,  and  that  it  is  the  im- 
mediate duty  of  government  carefully  to 
provide  its  people  with  the  very  hcst  sys- 
tem that  enlightenment  can  suggest  and 
wisdom  enforce,  in  reference  to  all  the 
relations  the  public  have  or  may  have  with 
any  portion  of  the  medical  community. 

If  there  were  wanting  any  coHateral 
proof  of  the  striking  absurdity  of  leaving 
the  body  of  druggists  in  their  present  ano- 
malous and  manslaughtcring  position,  we 
tind  it  abundantly  olfercd  iu  the  singular 
fact  of  their  uniting  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  doing 
the  government's  duty — doing  that  which 
every  other  government  in  Europe  has 
done  for  the  same  class  of  tradesmen- 
Since  the  day  that  Don  Ciuixote  set  upon 
his  enterprize  of  protecting  the  distressed  vir- 
tue of  Spain,  there  never  was  a  scheme  half 
so  enormously  extravagant  as  that  of  the 
concoctors  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Except  the  absurdity  it  pretends  to  cure, 
nothing  in  the  present  age  of  common  place 
wonders  distantly  resembles  its  absurdity. 
It  is  not  only  a  libel  on  the  government, 
and  on  the  character  of  our  country  for 
enlightenment,  but  on  that  common  sense, 
for  which  British  tradesmen  have  been  so 
pre-eminently  distinguished.  They — the 
drug  vendors  of  London — are  to  raise  the 
English  I'harviaccutisls,  (the  very  word  ap- 
plied to  our  druggists  conveys  a  volume 
of  satire)  to  the  level  of  the  educated  pliar- 
macien  of  France  and  the  continent,  to 
put  them  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of 
the  science,  iu  harmony  with  the  wants  of 
the  age, — in  one  word  alone,  and  unassisted 
by  law,  to  reconcile  their  confreres'  igno- 
rance, their  negligence,  their  ambitious  ava- 
rice, with  the  claims  of  justice,  the  requisi- 
tions of  science,  and  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  society.  Did  a  fevered  patient  ever  dream 
of  anything  so  preposterous  ? 

Without  education  themselves  they  arc 
to  secure  the  education  of  their  brethren — 
unexamined  themselves  they  are  to  examine 
them.  Without  a  diploma  themselves,  save 
a  self  given  one,  they  arc  to  impose  diplomas 
on  other's.  Without  authority  to  advise, 
they  ai'e  to  conmiand— without  jiower  to 
enforce,  they  are  to  punish ;  in  one  word, 
they  arc  to  give  what  they  have  not  got,  to 
do  what  they  can't ! 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  in  what 
way,  or  by  what  agency  do  these  gentlemen 
expect  to  do  any  good  ?  What  is  wanted 
are  the  very  things  which  the  men  they 
represent  are  most  interested  in  opposing. 
First,  how  insure  competency  ?  If  the  men 
are  competent  no  examination  do  they  need. 
If  they  are  not,  no  examination  need  they 
stand.  And  how  enforce  it  ?  By  giving 
them  the  privilege  of  paying  a  guinea  a  year, 
pro  bono  pnbli{:o,  with  the  chance  for  a 
larger  sum,  and  a  greater  expenditure  of 
study,  of  getting  a  diploma,  which  is  not 
worth  the  price   of  its   printing,  an  orna- 


nientca  ctcnmg,  in  nicncs  by  liJa,  signeu 
by  some  brace  of  London  shopkeepers,  pos- 
sessed gratuitously  by  hundreds  of  tinkers 
and  tailors,  who  thought  jiroper  to  sell 
drugs,  and  ap])ly  for  it  some  tw'clve  months 
prccedently  !  Why,  if  they  even  insisted  on 
an  examination  distantly  respectable — in- 
sisted even  on  a  reduced  scale  of  compe- 
tency, the  society  would  be  extinct  before 
the  next  annual  subscription.  If  wc  wanted 
evidence  of  this  we  have  it  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Society's  organ,  which 
favour.s  us  with  these  significant  admissions. 
"  In  the  law  respecting  examination,  an 
exception  was  introduced,  empowering  the 
Council  to  admit,  without  examination,  on 
l)aynieut  of  an  entrance  fee,  such  persons 
as  had  been  actuallij  in  business  on  their 
own  .-iccount  prior  to  .luly  1st,  and  who 
might  fairly  claim  this  indulgence  !"  Again, 
"  the  Council  have  determined  to  mode- 
rate the  severity  of  both  the  minor  and 
major  examinations  in  the  first  instance." 
And,  secondly,  how  secure  their  brethren's 
respectability,  when  they  dare  not  express, 
even  an  opinion  on  the  common,  universal 
crime  of  druggists'  prescribing  and  even 
visiting  !  Why,  of  the  three  or  four  thousand 
members  or  associates  they  have  on  their 
books,  we  would  defy  them  to  name  one 
hundred  who  do  not  desert  the  legitimate 
calling  of  pharmacy — and  peril  human  life, 
for  the  paltry  prospect  of  selling  an  extra 
box  of  pills,  or  a  mixture. 

We  say,  then,  to  these  gentlemen,  that 
tumid  as  now  looks  your  society,  it  is  only 
expanding  to  burst  the  more  surely.  Like 
a  lofty  house  of  cards,  you  cannot  touch  or 
breathe  on  it  without  renewed  danger  of  its 
fall.  Like  the  mist  of  a  summer  morning, 
created,  illuminated,  beautified  by  the  rays 
of  the  very  body  that  will  yet  disperse  it ; 
a  short  time  has  only  to  pass,  and  the 
scene  will  reveal  to  our  gaze  but  the  place 
where  it  has  been  !  Already  you  feel  that 
you  have  raised  a  power,  which,  incapable 
of  controlling  itself,  is  beyond  the  control 
of  its  creators — which  moulds,  who  thought 
of  moulding — governs,  who  thought  of  go- 
verning— and  makes  the  law  of  your  move- 
ments not  what  is  right,  but  what  is  safe ; 
not  what  is  just,  but  wdiat  will  please  :  and 
we  need  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  assure  you 
that  every  hope  your  society  has  nursed,  it 
will  falsify — every  expectation  it  has  raised, 
it  will  frustrate^ — the  divisions  it  would 
soothe  it  will  exasperate — the  bad  practices 
it  would  annihilate,  it  will  fortify  ;  and, 
living  a  tiling  of  promises,  and  dying  an 
object  of  pity  or  of  laughter,  will  deserve 
to  have  its  epitaph  written  something  in 
this  fashion  ! — 

".4  ivell  meant  project — rife  of  i/ood  teul- 
IKGS,  and  naked  of  good  TliouiiHTS,  which, 
originating  in  the  luxuriance  of  benevolence, 
was  sustained  for  a  while  by  the  e.rcesses  of  ima- 
gination, and  perished  prematurely  of  that  malady 
fatal  to  so  many  other  members  of  the  Fauiily 
'/speculations — the  want  of  heroic  perfer- 
linns  in-  the  public — and  of  common-sense  im- 
perfections in  the  founders.'" 


rOR  THE 
EXTIRPATION     OF     DISEASED      OVARIA.        I)V     THE 
LARGE      INCISION      IIIOJI      STEKNU.M     TO     TI'UES, 
SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED. 

!)y  CHARLES  CI. AY,  Member  of  llic  Ilrjyal  Cnllctjo  of  Plijsiciaiii. 
Lniuloii;  of  Hie  C'lIIPKi- of  Surccoii-..  Etltnlmrjsll ;  anrl  I.eclurcr  on 
MeJicalJuriKiirmlcncc.  &c.    TiccatUlly,  Manclicstcr. 

The  following  remarkable  and  important  case 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  this  ojjeration 
(by  the  large  incision),  having-  been  performed 
in  England  as  practised  by  Dr.  Macdowal,  of 
Kentucky,  in  America,  and  Mr.  Lizars,  ot 
Edinburgh,  for  the  particulars  of  whicli  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  valuable  and  able  work  of 
Mr.  Lizars,  on  the  extraction  of  diseased 
ovaria,  wliu  has  entered  so  largely  and  elabo- 
rately into  t\ic  history  as  well  as  the  arguments 
fur  and  against  this  hold  operation,  strength- 
ened by  liis  own  experience,  as  to  render  my 
labour  in  the  following  details  comparatively 
easy.  Ihe  success  of  the  operation  I  am  now 
recording  is  even  more  gratifying  to  me  than 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  finit  (as  I  stated  before) 
in  England.  On  this  point,  however,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misuiulerstnod  ;  I  am  aware  of  the 
cases  recorded  in  England,  where  an  upcralion 
was  performed,  having  lor  its  object  the  re- 
moval of  the  ovarian  cyst,  l)y  Messrs  .letlieson. 
King,  West,  and  Pliilips,  the  niajotity  of 
whom  were  unfortunate  in  their  resuUs  ;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  state,  that  the  jihui  of 
operation  pursued  in  those  cases,  was  the  one 
recommended  by  Mr.  .Jetlreson ;  viz.,  A  small 
incision  of  one  mid  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
length  in  the  ubdominat  purieles,  through  u'/ii<h 
incision  the  ovarian  sac  was  then  punctured  uith 
a  trocar,  and  icheu  emptied  of  its  contents,  the 
sac  itself  drau'n  through  the  incision,  its  pedicle 
tied  aud  separated.  On  the  contrary,  the  ope- 
ration performed  by  Ur-  Macdowal,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  America,  Mr.  Lizars  of  Edinburgh, 
and  myself,  is  widely  different.  A  large  in- 
cision of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length, 
or  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes, 
the  ovarian  tumour  fnlly  exposed,  its  pedicle 
and  adhesions  separated,  its  vessels  secured, 
and  tlie  whole  mass  remuved  entire-  A  slight 
glance  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  these  operations.  After 
liaving  given  the  particulars  of  the  ease  on 
which  1  have  operated,  I  sliall  make  some 
general  observations,  a;>  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  plans  alluded  to ;  and  endeavour 
to  justify  some  little  deviation,  not  only  in  the 
plan  of  operating,  but  al;;o  as  to  the  subsequent 
treatment  from  what  has  been  pursued  by 
others,  1  shall  then,  in  the  first  instance,  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  early  history 
of  the  ease. 

EARLY     HISTORY    OF    THE    CASK    OF    MARY 
WIIKEI.ER. 

ISIrs.  Wheleer,  of  7.i  Heyrod  Street,  Ancoats, 
Manchester,  applied  to  me  on  the  10lhof.Jnne, 
184-2,  fur  my  opinion,  in  consf.-quence  of  an 
abdominal  enlargement,  which  had  existed 
three  years  or  upwards,  and  abiiut  which  she 
felt  very  uneasy.  The  followinj-;-  particulars 
were  related  byher;  slie  was  then  in  her -10th 
year,  had  always  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of 
good  health ;  she  had  had  eight  living  children, 
and  one  miscarriag-c,  and  was  tvicnty- three 
years  old  when  the  first  child  was  burn.  At 
the  latter  end  <if  183!),  she  began  sensibly  to 
enlarge  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie  albdoincn,  as 
though  she  was  in  a  state  of  |i)regnPiiicy.  The 
swelling  might  have  been  of  lunger  duration, 
but  it  flifl  nut  particularly  arrest  hei-  attention 
till  the  period  above  stated;  at  this' time,  her 
neighboui-s  rallied  her  on  being  in  the  preg- 
nant .state,  but  she  diil  nut  think  herself  so,  as 
menstruation  appeared  at  regular  intervals. 
From  February,    1840,   the   eulargcDient    in- 


creased  more  rapidly,  still  the  catamenia  re- 
gularly appeared.  From  the  first  commence- 
ment ol  the  enlargement,  lo  the  latent  period  of 
its  existence,  she  never  felt  any  particular  pain 
from  first  to  last';  the  sensation  was  more  that 
of  weight,  and  incumbrance,  than  any  thing 
else ;  nor  can  she  recollect  on  wliich  side  the 
enlargement  first  began;  but  thinks  slie  felt 
more  inconvenience,  and  earlier,  on  the  right, 
than  on  the  left  side.  In  the  autnnm  of  1841, 
she  consulted  different  medical  men,  none  of 
U'liora,  gave  hec  any  hopes  of  relief,  and  one 
told  her  it  might  burst  of  itself  .She  was  of 
a  constipated  habit,  never  remembers  having 
received  any  injury,  bad  no  occnpatiim  but  that 
of  attending  her  family,  and  recovered  well  and 
rapidly  from  all  her  confinements. 

At  the  time  nf  her  consulting  me  (June  10th 
184:2)  she  was  nnich  emaciated,  tall  in  person, 
of  a  sallow  countenance,  and  appeared  as  large 
as  a  female   in    Ibe  iiinth    month  of  gestation  ; 
menstruation  still  regular,  complained  of  great 
weight  and  incumber ance,  but  had  not  suft'cred 
any   particular  pain.      1   proposed  calling  on 
her  at  her  own  house,  with  the  view  of  making 
a  proper  investigation  ;     to  which  she  readily 
Consented.      On  examination,  per  vaginam,   1 
found  the  coats  of  the  vaginal  canal  protruding 
outwards    to    a    considerable    extent,    which 
circumstance  must  have  existed  for  some  time, 
as  the  iiarts  protruding  had  lost  their  natiu'al 
texture  and  character,  and  were  hard  and  drv, 
as  a  piece  of  tish  skin  ;    the  pelvic  cavity  was 
tilled   by   a   large   tnn'.our,  so  coini]Ietely,  thai 
its  e.xtent  could  neither  be  defined,   not"  coidd 
it   be   moved   by   the  finger  in    (be   slightest 
degree  ;  the  tnrnour  appeared  distinct  from  the 
uterus,    and    the    uterus  itself  was   lifted    U]i 
higher  out  of  the  jielvis  than  usual,  and  the 
OS  uteri  rested  ;igainst  the  upper  and  inner 
portion   of  the  symphisis  pubis,  and  was  verv 
nuich  flattened  ;     the  external  abdominal  pa- 
presented  to   view   a    distention    quite 


notes 

equal  to  the  ninth  month  of  utcro  gestation, 

it  was  of  very  unequal  character,  exhibiting 
)iiotuberances  in  various  parts,  not  unlike 
what  the  head,  limbs,  &c.,  of  a  child  would 
present  if  escaped  from  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
lying  immediately  under  the  parictes  of  the 
abdomen,  rendered  thin  by  great  distention. 
The  case  was  evidently  an  enormous  tumour, 
occupying  the  whole  abdominal  and  pelvic 
cavities,  and  from  its  luiequal  ajipearancc,  was, 
in  all  probability,  coniposed  of  various  sacs. 
'J'he  vagueness  of  its  history,  and  its  central 
jiosition,  did  not  clearly  point  out  where  its 
attachment  might  be,  though  it  was  most  pro- 
bably to  the  uterus  or  its  apjiendages— the 
ovaria  ;  the  tumour  was  easily  movable  under 
the  parictes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ascitic 
lluid    had    been    deposited    in    the" 


also  considered  by  Dr.  Radford  and  myself  that 
no  cft'ectual  means  of  relief  presented  itself  but 
that  of  extirpation.      In   the  meantime  a  trial 
of  the  iodine  was  adopted    for  some  weeks, 
but  without  any  sensible  diminution   of  bulk, 
and   as   the  size  of  the  tumour  was  too  great 
to  expect  relief  by  absorption,   and  the  system 
appeared  to  sufl'er  from  the  effects,  of  the  iodine, 
I_  at  once  discontinuedit,'particnIarly  as  my  pa  • 
tient  began  to  express  herself  earnestly  des'irous 
of  an  operation— respectingwhich  I  neither  per- 
suaded her  to,   nor  dissuaded  her  from,    but 
faithfully  detailed  to  her  the  importance  and 
mngnitude  of  the  means  she  sought — pointed 
oiit   the   particulars  of  every   case  on  record, 
with  the  results,  and  rather,  if  anything,  de- 
preciated than  added  to  the   chances  of  reco- 
very.       Still   she   was   determined   I   should 
operate,  and  the  calm,  deliberate  manner  in 
which  she  weighed  the  matter,  convinced  me 
I  had  a  woman   of  no  ordinary  nerve   to  deal 
with— and  that,  in  itself,  was  a  point  of  consi- 
derable   promise    towards    ultimate     success. 
Under  this  view   I   promised  to   perform  the 
operation,  provided  I  could  obtain  the  sanction 
and    co-operation   of  my  medii'al   friends,   for 
which  purpose  I  again  solicited  their  attention 
to    the    case,    uilh    the    vien-    nf    e-rlirpation  ; 
amongst  whom  Mr.  Wilson,  a  surgeon  of  great 
exiicrience  here,  approved  of  the  plan  proposed, 
and  with  the  promise  of  their  cordial  co-ope- 
ration, I  fixed  on  the  afternoon   of  the  12th  of 
September,    1842,    for  that  jiurpose.      I  now 
felt  fully  sensible  of  the  deep  responsibility  1 
had   undertaken,  in  engaging   to  perform  an 
operation  that  bad  no  precedent  in  this  coun- 
try,  and   but    few  elsewhere  ;     an  operation 
that  yielded  to  none  in  its  importance,  and,  as 
to  magnitude,    greater  than  anv  other  in  the 
field_  of  operative  surgery.      The  difficultv  of 
obtaining    the    countenance    of    mv   medical 
brethren,  in  a  path  imlrodden  before  in   this 
kingdom,  came  over  me  in  full  force  ;    but  the 
woman's  earnest  appeal  for  relief,  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  no  other  mode  of  effectual  relief 
presented  itself,  that  I  had  not  sought  it  for 
the  mere  whim,  determined  me  to  meet   the 
matter  fairly  and  abide  by  the  result ;  although 
I  w-as  perfectly  aware   that  if  the  case  proved 
unfortunate  the  world  would  not  be  wanting 
in  arguments  to  condemn  me  for  rashness,   if 
not   for   an    unjustifiable    attempt    to    render 
myself  notorious.     But  professional  men  well 
know  that  the  notoriety  attending  unfortunate 
results  of  operative  surgery  is   far  from  being 
enviable,   and   more  than' counterbalances  the 
good  from  the  successful  attempts  :    hence  the 
truth   of  the  old  adage— "a  good  report  goes 
far.  but  a  bad  one  much' farther."     That   the 


public    may   frequently   commit    an   error   of 

.,         ,.,  -,  -    ""iMominal  ;  judgment  in  such  cases  I  can  readily  conceive, 

cavity  which  gave  the  tumour  tlte  feeling  of ,  from  the  incapability  of  ascertaining  the  true 


lloating  in  fluid 
liad  no  adb 


and  led  to  the  o])inion  that  it    nature   of  all   the 


pros    and  ions  connected 


t  w.  .   ...  "i"''-,"  ''T'"\",'  H!:"'''!'-^  '--y  -'^lii^'li  I  "-it''  fl'e  subject,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  wheti 
t  was  attached.       1  he  left  ibac  region   was    professional   men  condescend   V 


niore  densely  tilled  than  the  right ;  but  tl 
history  of  the'  i-ase  rather  encouraged  the  idea 
that  the  origin  of  the  disease  was  on  the  right 
side.  I  rc.picsted  my  friend.  Dr.  Radford,  (an 
experienced  jiraclitioner  and  physician  to  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Lying- Inn  Hospital,) 
to  give  me  his  opinion  on  the  case;  who,  after 
a  most  careful  examination,  pronounced  it 
decidedly  an  ovarian  tumour  of  considerable 
■size,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ascitic  fluid,  and, 
from  its  mobility  under  tlic  parictes,  be  consi- 
dered there  could  not  be  any  adhesions  beyond 
its  princip.-d  att.ichment ;  that  it  most  proba- 
bly arose  from  the  broad  ligament  on  the  right 
side.  I  afterwards  obtained  the  opinion  of 
several  other  medical  friends  on  whose  judg- 
luent  1  liad  great  reliance,  all  of  whom  con- 
lirmed  tl  te  opinions  previously  given.    It  was 


their  judgment. 


be  partial 
As  an  instance  I  might  quote 


Dr.  Ingleby,  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  his  pub- 
lic capacity  as  a  teacher,  says,  "  r)fMr.  Li;ars' 
rases  I  forbear  Id  speak  /'  after  whiidi  he 
proceeds  to  advocate  the  plan,  as  juoposcd 
by  Mr.  JefTreson.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  In 
many  cases,  as  I  shall  afterwards  prove,  the 
mode  pursued  by  INIr.  JefTreson  is  not  onlv 
imiiracticable,  but  really  absurd  ;  and  at  the 
very  time  Dr.  Ingleby  makes  bis  assertion, 
more  cases  had  been  successfid  according  to 
the  number  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Lizars'  plan 
than  that  of  Mr.  Jcfl'reson.  I  find  connected 
with  the  .Jelfresou  mode  eight  cases,  of  which 
five  were  fatal.  With  that  of  Mr.  Lizars',  four 
by  himself,  three  by  Dr.  Macdowal,  of  Ken- 
tucky, one  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Conneclicnt,  one 
hy  L'Aumoiiicr,  iu  Trance,  and  ouc  by  my- 


self, making  eight,  of  which  only  one  was 
fatal,  and  that  with  great  propriety  might 
have  been  attributed  to  other  causes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
I  determined  in  favour  of  the  large  incision,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lizars'  and  Dr.  Macdowal, 
of  America. 

PRErARATOIiV    TO    TUE     OPERATION. 

Having,thereforc,  fixed  on  the  l2th  Sept.  1842, 
I  called  on  my  patient  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 1th,  found  her  in  excellent  spirits,  pulse  70, 
calm  and  soft.  I  gave  her  ten  grains  of  in- 
spissated ox-gall,  ordering  a  rejjetition  of  the 
dose  early  in  the  morning,  if  the  bowels  had 
not  been  previously  moved.  In  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  day  (the  12th)  I  found  the 
bowels  had  been  effectually  cleared  of  foecal 
matter,  accompanied  with  considerable  flatus. 
The  thermometer  indicated  the  temperature  to 
be  08  dog,  and  the  room  not  being  a  large  one, 
coupled  with  the  expectation  of  six  or  seven 
medical  friends  at  the  operation,  I  judged  it 
unnecessary  to  raise  the  temperature  ariificially. 
At  three  o'clock  p.m.  the  following  gentlemen 
assembled  at  my  own  house : — Dr.  Eadlord, 
Dr.  Black,  Messrs.  ^V.  0.  \'audrey,  Kursaw, 
G.  Southaiu,  J.  J.  Soutliam,  surgeons,  and 
Mr.  Iligginbottom,   nephew  to  Dr.  Radford. 

Before  proceedinj,'   to  my  patient,   1  stated 
very  briefly  to  the  above  gentlemen,    the  jdans 
I  wished  fJ  p'lt  Jiuto  practice ;  embracing  the 
following-  particulars.     Isf.  That  1  considered 
the  tem]ierature  of    the  apartment  would  be 
sufficient  when  all  were  assembled  in  it,  with- 
out raising  it  artificially.     2nd.  That   in    the 
first  incision  I  should  leave  the  umbilicus  to 
the  loft,  but  approach  the  central  line  as  nearly 
as  possible,    from  sternum  to  pubcs,  believing 
I  should  find  the  pedicle  attached  to  the  right 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  as  slightly  indi- 
cated by  the  liistory  of  the  case.     .'3rd.  To  pre- 
vent eversion  of  any  part   of  the  wound  when 
brought   together  by  suture,   I  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  marking  the  abdomen  with  fine 
thread,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
crosswise  to  the  incision,    that  the  same  parts 
might  be  brought  in  exact  apposition  when 
the  tumour  was  removed,  and  the  parts  flaccid. 
4th.    'I  hat  I  should  use  more  of  the  interrupted 
sutures,  than  had  been  done  in  the  cases  by  Mr. 
Lizars.     5th.  That  I  did  not  wish  the  intestines 
to  be  handled  even  though  they  might  escape 
from  the  wound,   during  the   operation,    until 
the  tumour  was  entirely  removed  ;  but  that  if 
it  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from  cold,   I 
had  provided  cloths  and  warm  water  in  which 
lard    would   be    dissolved    for   that    purpose. 
(Jth.  That  if  adhesions  existed  I  shoidd  use  the 
knife  for  separating  them,   and  not  force  thsra 
asunder  with  the  fingers  unless  of  a  very  recent 
character.     7th.  That  in   the  after  treatment 
I  should  avoid,  as   much  as  possible,    opiates 
and  stimulants. 

I  then,  accompanied  by  my  medical  friends, 
]uoceeded  to  the  bouse  of  my  patient  :  she  was 
cheerful,  and  free  from  excitement,  having  pre- 
pared cverytliing  for  the  occasion  that  was 
thought  necessary.  The  pidse  slill  stood  at 
70;  soft  and  compressible 

OPERATION. 

I  placed  my  ]ialicnt  on  a  long  narrow  table 
covered  with  blankets,  her  head  a  little  raised 
with  pillows,  and  the  abdominal  parictes  so 
situated  that  the  best  light  the  room  afforded 
fell  upon  the  part  to  be  operated  on;  taking 
my  station  on  the  patient's  right  side,  with  a 
large  scalpel,  I  severed  the  integuments  from 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
to  the  [iidM-s  at  one  stnd^e :  at  this  time  it  was 
remarked,  how  extremely  thin  the  integuments 
were  iiiunediately  over  the  umbilical  region, 
winch  formed  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumour,   being   scarcely  thicker   than  strong 
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piper      I  now  carefully  cut  throupli  llie  peri- 
toDCuni,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  uicisinn. 
nearest  the  sternum,  suffieieiuly  tn  uitro.lu.e 
two   fingers  of  niv  left  l.aiul,   wl.ieli  I  ha.l  u,, 
soonor  done,  than  1  met  with  an  adhesion,  but 
which  must   have   been  recent,   as  it  pve  way 
easily  before  the  fingers.     I  now  introduced  I  lie 
probe  pointed  bistoury,  and,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  mv  fingers  already  introduced,  lest  flic 
abdon^ina'l  viscera  should  be  injureil,  1  cut  with 
the  bistoury  the  peritoneum  equal  to  the  out- 
ward  incision.     At   this    moment,   none,   but 
tho'.e  who  have  witnessed  such  a  scene,  could 
have  any  idea  of  the  extent  and  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  the  operation-the  incision  from 
sternum  to  pubis  over  the  bulUy  tumour  could 
aot  be   less   than  twenty-four  inches    (being 
eio-hteen  when   the  parts  were  flaccid  subse- 
quently),  perhaps  as  large  au   incision  as  ever 
was  made  in    the  living  subject ;  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  rapidly  retiring  laterally,  and 
the  enormous   tumour  (as  it  were)   springing 
forward,  was  sufBcient  to  startle  the  coolest  and 
most  determined   individual.     The  uterus  was 
lilted    up  fiom    its    normal  position,   and  lay 
flattened  against  the  anterior,  and  inferior,  part 
of  the   tumour  ;  its  right  broad  ligament  ex- 
panded on,  and  connected  with,  the  tumour, 
forming  its  pedicle.     The  uterus  as  well  as  the 
ainiendages    on    (be   left    side    were   perfectly 
healthy;  the  pedicle  was  then  secured  by  a  strong 
ligature,  andseparated ;  the  tumour  being  firmly 
attached  to  about  three  inches   of  the  broad 
li-ament.     On  separating  the  pedicle,   which 
w^s   of  considerable   thickness,   it  was  found 
that   the   main   ligature   did    not  prevent  the 
vessels  (that   passed  through   it  to   supjdy  tho 
tumour)   from  freely  jiouring   out  blood  ;   and 
it  therefore  became  necessary  to  take  themup 
in  separate  ligatures,    one  end  of  each  being 
brought   outwards  with   the   main   ligature  of 
the  pedicle.    I  now  passed  my  hand  round  the 
tumour  in  search  of  adhesions ;  three  or  four 
of  very  recent  character  presented  themselves, 
whichgave  way  to   the   slightest  toucli   of  the 
fingers,  andretpiirod  no  scalpel  for  their  sepa- 
ratton,  but  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tumour, 
higher  than  the  umbilicus  and  on  the  patient's 
left  side,  an  omental  adhesion,  spreading  for 
some  space  on  tho  tumour,  shewed  itself;  this 
1  separated  with   the   scalpel,  when  a   small 
vessel  poured  out  blood  freely,  which  I  secured 
and  cut  the  ligature  off  close.    My  friend  Mr.  W. 
C.  Vandrey  had  now  held  the  tumour  raised  for 
some  time,"  to  facilitate  my  search  for  adhesions  ; 
when  all  appeared  clear  I  placed   my  hands  in 
the  iliac  regions,   and  assisted  him  in   raising 
the  huge  mass  fairly  from  the  abdominal  cavity, 
in  doing  which   a  considerable   force  was  re- 
quired as  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  tumour  filled 
that  cavity  so  completely,   that  it  felt  similar 
to  the  attempt  of  pulling  oft'  a  well  exhausted 
cupping  glass,    from  some  fleshy  part  of  the  ' 
body.     Dr.    Radford    and   Mr  Vaudrcy   paid  { 
every  attention   to  the  patient  and  gave  her  a 
tea-spconful  or  two  of  brandy  and  water,  whilst 
1  immediately   but    temporarily    brought   the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  together ;  Mr.  Nur- 
saw  and  Mr  Southam  kept  tlieni  in  their  posi- 
tion, and  I  continued  to  sponge  the  lower  part 
of  the   incision,    as   long  as  any  fluid  shewed 
itself,    which  was  chiefly  the  remains   of   the 
ascitic  deposit  slightly  tinged  with   the   little 
blood  that  had  been  lost  in  securing  the  vessels 
of  the  pedicle ;  long  as  this  account  may  ap- 
pear, the  time  consumed  up  to  this,  was  only 
twelve  minutes  and  a  half,  and  (as  I  had  no 
ambition  of  making  it  a  bloodless  operation) 
about   fourteen   ounces  were  lost  rather  more 
than  in  all  probability  would  have  been,  incou- 
sequencc   of  one  of  the  ligatures  missing  its 
hold,  but,  after  all,  no  more  than  (in  my  opi- 


nion)  benefitted  the  iiatieni  afterwards.     The 
integuments   were   brought   together   by  nine 
stitches,  and  straj's  of  adhesive  plaister  between 
each,   with  long  :~traps  over  the  ends  of  the 
cross  stia]is;  and  two  long  pads  of  linen  were 
laid  on  either  side  of  the  incision,  and  over  all 
a  slout  bandage  of  some  breadth.     My  patient 
was  then  carefully  liftcsl  into  bfil,  about  forty- 
five  minutes   from  the  commenccmeul;   cheer- 
ful,   and  complaining  only  of  a  pain  about  the 
last   lumbar  vertebr.c  and   right    iliac   region, 
whi<-h    1    attributed    to   the    extension   of  the 
pedicle  during  the  operation,  Avhicli,  though  as 
little  as  iiossible,  it  was   impossWe  wholhj  to 
avoid.     The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  case 
will  in  a  great   measure  be  tabulated   in  order 
that  every  particular  may  be  recorded,  and  yet 
in   a  manner  that  will  occupy  less  space,  and 
with   less  laut(dogy  than  by  any  other  means. 
Before  the  treatment  is  entered  upon  however, 
it   will  be   as  well   to  state  some   particulars 
rcs|)ccting  the  tumour 
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REVIEWS. 

Ciimmmfiiries  an  mine  Doctruirs  of  a  D(m;ji- 
rniix  Trtidciiry  in  Mcdiriiir,  mid  on  Ihr  G'lie- 
riil    riiiiriji/oi    of  Sofr    Piarlicc.     By    Si  a 
Al.KXVNDKll     ('lUCinON,     M.  I).,    F.R.  S., 
Physician    to   the   Emperor   of   Iviis.sia    &c. 
C'hurchill.  London. 
We  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with   this 
work.    It  coulains  a  great  ileal  that  many  phy- 
sicians have  forgot,  and  much  that  a  great  many 
never   knew;    for,    it   has    been    the    fashion 
within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years, to  eschew 
tJalcii  and  lliiipocrates,  to  contemn  Cullen  and 
his  school,  to  sneer  at  Good  and  bis  .srsquiix- 
daliir  v.rrb",    and  to  f<jrget  Young  and  Syden- 
ham, and  Fordyce,   and  Clicyuc  and   Friend, 
and  all  the  old  and  venerated  Medici  of  ancient 
days,  and  to  worship,  in  their  stead,  a  host  of 
French  and  German,   and  some  few  English 
adventurers  in  physic,  who,  like  the  Governor 
of    Barataria,   renowned   Sancbo,    fancy    that 
every  thing  they  say  or  do  is  new,    because 
they  know  not  what  was  said  and  done,  and 
better    sai<l  and   done,  by  their    betters   who 
preceded    them.      But  before  we  touch  upon 
the  marrow  of  the  work,  let  us  ask  ,Sir  Alex- 
ander—and we  put  the  ([uery  with  a  diffidence 
which  we  own  we  do  not  geuerally  experience 
when  immolating  lesser  victims  on  the  altar 
of  our  criticism— has  he   ever  seen,  inquired 
into,  or  taken  any  pains  to  acquaint  himself 
with  that    "  species  of  modern  necromancy " 
(by  which  he  means  mtsmerism),  so  uncere- 
moniously condemned  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

I  might  have  hinted,  for  instance,  at  the  jiig- 
o-leries  of  a  species  of  modern  necromancy,  which 
has  found  advocates  and  professors  among  regu 
larly  educated  physicians  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  examine  seriously  the  mysteries  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala,  by  wliich  the  truly  learned  FhuUl, 
in  the  16th  century,  explained  physiology  and  the 
phonomeua  of  nature,  or  to  have  attempted  to  ac- 
I  count  for  the  practice  and  conscientious  convic- 
'  lion  of  Valentine  Grcatix,  who,  hi  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  pretended  to  cure  all  diseases 
by  the  imposition  of  his  hand,  p.  10-11. 

AVe  ask  this  question,  because  we  suspect 
from  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  that  the  doctor 
has  never  witnessed  a  pure  case  of  mesmerism ; 
or  if  he  has,  he  has  not  displayed  his  usual 
impartiality  and  good  sense.  iSIesraerisra  may, 
or  may  not  be  true,  for  ought  we  shall  assume 
in  this  article ;  but  we  insist  that  this  is  not 
the  legitimate  mode  of  refuting  a  fallacy  or 
exposing  an  imposition.  Did  the  author  for- 
get, that  without  one  solitary  exception,  every 
medicament,  every  drug,  every  remedy,  every 


cccroprofic   (to  use  his  own  language),  owes 
its  present  position  in  the  pharmacoijoceia,   to 
chance,    to  accident,  in  a  word,   empiricism? 
I'hraates,    the  son  of  thai  Orodes,   whose  bru- 
tality to  Orassus  I'lutarch  records,  attempted 
foiioison  his  father  with  monU'sbane,  but  the  poi- 
son cured  him  of  a  dropsy.     Paracelsus,  seeking 
the  Elixir  of  Life,  discovered  alcohol ;  YauHel- 
mont,    barlshorn  ;     (ilaulicr,     the   salts    that 
go  by  his  name  ;   and  (ialvani,  preparing  soup 
for  his  wife,  devehjpcd  the  principle  of  Galva- 
nism.    The  same  may  he  said  of  Jesuit's  bark, 
of  mercury,  of  antimony,  of  iodine,  of  valerian, 
of  foxglove,  of,  in  short,  all  our  active  remedies, 
and  indeed  id' some  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.      A  quaint  writer  informs   us,  that  cer- 
tain monks  of  Arabia,  having  observed  that  tlie 
goats  which  fed  rm   the  berries   of  the   coffee 
shrub,  evinced   extraordinary   powers  ot   ania- 
tiveuess,  and  being  interested  in  the  experiment, 
tried  them  on  themselves,  and  were  so  gratified 
by  the  results  that  thev  introduced  coffee  into 
o-cneral  use.     The  Naiiplians,  says  Swift,  were 
Uugbt  to  prune  their  vines,  by  observing  that 
those  bore  best  on  which  their  asses  had  been 
browsing ;    and  is  it  not  more  phdosophical, 
more  natural,  and  more  iu  accordance  with  the 
amenities  of  life,  to  inquire  first  into  the  merits 
of  a  system,  or  virtues  of  a  particular  remedy, 
rather  than  to  condemn  either  the  one  or  the 
other    on    some    jireconceived    theory':"      1  he 
Nauplians  did  not  refuse  to  avail  themselves  ol 
the  process  of  pruning,  merely  bec3asc_  they 
had  h-arued  it  from  asses.     The  query  simply 
is,  did  Grealrix,  or  did  he  not,  perform  the 
cures  attributed  to  him  ?    This  is  the  first  step  in 
the  procedure  ;  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testimony 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Mr.  Boyle,  the  Lad   of 
Ormond,  and  numerous  other  respectable  wit- 
nesses, and  we  sec  uo  reason  to  doubt  it ;  ho 
did  perform  certain  very  extraordinary  cures; 
is  the  modus  operandi  (of  which,  by  the  way,  he 
expressed  himself  unable  to  give  any  account 
whatever)  not  worthy  of  investigation .'       How- 
were  these  cures  effected  ?  "    "  By  imagination ! 
solely  by  imagination!"  replies  Dr.  tricliton ; 
"  Granted.     Thnj  are  nevntkt/css  aires ! 

This,  wc  think",  is  the  proper  modeof  reason- 
ing   and  not   that  dogmatic  don't-contradipt- 
me-hold-your-tongue  sort  of  argument,  which 
is   too  common  in   the  profession,  and  which 
Dr    Crichton  is  old  enough  to  recollect  i»r 
Moseley  applied  to  vaccination,  and  he  must 
have  re'ad,  Guy  Patin  turned  against  antimony 
and  all  its  preparations.    And,  to  continue  the 
parallel  ;-'^'as  it  not  this  haughty  selt-sum- 
cicnev,  this  terrible  adherence  to  prejudice  or 
preconceived  opinions,  which  called  for  !■  agon  s 
defence  of  the  Harveian  theory  of  the  circula- 
tiou,«and   compelled   Fabrif   to  publish  bis 
aiiology  for  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  ?    An 
apology  for   the   use   of  the   Peruvian  bark! 
Think   of  that    Dr,   Crichton,   and   t lien   ask 
yourself,  if  any  one  of  the  numerous  fashionable 
"dcmi-educated  men  who  roll  about  their  cha- 
riots in  the  We.*t-end,  or  the  ill-paid  tropic- 
tried   army   surgeons   who   broil    their   licers 
away  in  au  atmosphere  of  brandy  and  sunshine, 
would  believe  that  such  a  book  had  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  ?     Has  Dr.  Crichton  iorgotteu 
that    Malpighi  disinherited  his  heirs  hecnnse 
they  allowed  blisters  to  be  put  upon  him  when 


•  It  may,  perhaps,  subject  us  to  the  eh.nrge  of 
mendacity,  when  we  say  that  ",«-.  ^J^Y  "^  ^^'"f^  ^  '^;^ 
ten  some  fifteen  years  ago,  we  thuik  '^J  ^  J\-^"^ 
don,  to  prove  the  Harveian  theory  a  delusion  !  As 
far  as  we  remember  it  was  a  clever  per  ormance. 
Is  not  this  another  proof  of  the  "'^'^'-'''.f  ■"/ «"™;,^; 
ing  all  physiological  speculations,  or,  if  the  woid  be 
ofi'ensive,  facts  ?  .    .        .  ,     ,  ,  ■        ,,• 

t  Fubri  was  a  Jesuit,  who  distinguished  himselt 
by  laying  claun  to  the  discovery  of  the  eirculatioa 
of  the  Wood. 
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he  was  speechless?  Or  Ihat  Brissot  was 
banished  for  bleeding  in  pleurisy?  Oi-  that  it 
was  once  necessary  to  have  the  consent  of  tlie 
Privy  Council  before  any  of  the  Royal  Family 
could  be  blooded?*  Lord  Kames  says  tliat  in 
his  time,  it  was  common  to  swallow  stones  to  aid 
digestion  (this  was  by  recommendation  of  the 
faculty),  and  tells  an  anecdote  of  Francis  the 
First  of  France,  which  is  not  ina])]>licablc  here. 
In  the  days  of  Francis,  the  jirofessors  of  the 
practice  of  physic  were  confined  to  the  persons 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion  ;  he,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  to 
provide  him  with  a  Hebrew  physician.  The 
latter  complied  with  his  request,  but  sent  him 
a  doctor  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity ;  but  when  Francis  learned  this,  he  dis- 
missed him,  on  which  Lord  Kames  remarks, — 
"  As,  if  a  Jew  were  to  lose  his  skill  on  being 
canverted  to  Christianity,  why  did  not  the  king 
order  his  own  physicians  to  be  converted  to 
Judaism?" 

Sir  Arthur  Clarke  on  Consumption  says, — 
"  One  phj'sician  (Stohl)  attributes  thefrcjuency 
of  consumption  to  the  introduction  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Another  (Morton)  considers  the 
bark  an  effectual  cure.  A  third  (Reid)  as- 
cribes the  frequency  of  the  disease  to  the  use 
of  mercury.  A  fourth  (Brillonet)  asserts  that 
it  is  only  curable  by  this  mineral.  .V  fifth 
(Rush)  says,  that  consumption  is  an  inflamma- 
tory disease,  and  should  be  treated  by  bleeding, 
purging,  cooling  medicines  and  starvation. 
Whilst  a  sixth  (Salvadori)  says  it  is  a  disease 
of  debility,  and  should  be  treated  by  tonics, 
stimulating  remedies,  and  a  generous  diet. 
Galen  recommended  vinegar  as  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  consumption,  Dessault  and  others 
assert  that  consumption  is  brought  on  by  a 
common  practice  of  yonng  people  taking  vine- 
gar to  prevent  obesity.  Dr.  Beddoes  recom- 
mended fox-glove  as  a  specific  in  consumption. 
Dr.  Parr  fojnd  fox-glove  more  injurious  in 
practice  than  beneficial."  But  we  must  desist 
here,  for  similar  instances  of  diversity  of  opinion 
could  be  collected  on  almost  every  disease  to 
wlaich  the  human  body  is  subject,  and  every 
fact  that  physiology  has  discovered ;  and  to 
what  end  have  we  collected  these  facts?  Sim- 
ply because  we  are  desirous  of  shewing  not 
only  to  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  but  to  our 
junior  readers,  the  students  of  this  vast  metro- 
polis, the  "  FoUyt  of  Dogmatism  ;"  and  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  follow  up  the  argument 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  treatment  of 
fever  recommended  by  Sir  Alexander  Crich- 
ton, we  shall  now  yroceexX- seciiiidem  iirlein. 

The  following  remark  is  judicious,  and  of  its 
truth  we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt: — 

At  the  moment  I  am  writing  these  lines  I  am  in 
my.  seventy  ninth  year,  and  having  passed  the 
gi-paterpart  of  my  life  in  the  aelivc  pin-.suits  of  the 
medical  profession,  I  cannot  believe,  now  that  I  have 
retired  from  general  practice,  thai  the  freedom  of 
my  animadversions  will  be  attributed  to  false  am- 
bition, or  to  any  unworthy  motive,  but  ratlur  to 
the  true  one,  namely ,\a  .sincere  desire  of  r.  luliriiig 
some  service  to  an  iisAul  and  a  very  dilhi-nlt  art.— 
p.  11. 


as  those  which  are  discovered  by  mere  accident, 
are  of  so  simple,  clear,  and  unmixed  a  character,  as 
to  command  at  once  a  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion 
concerning  them.  But  others,  (and  these  are  un- 
fortunately by  far  the  most  numerous)  are  of  so 
complicated,  unsteady,  and  fleeting  a  nature,  as  to 
be  of  (liHicuH  scrutin_v,  and  to  lie  differently  seen 
and  described  by  different  individuals,  and,  conse- 
quputlv  they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  coi-rect 
reasoning. — p.  12. 

We  pass  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
nfroduction,  though  there  is  scarcely  a  line 
whiidi  is  not  worthy  of  transcription,  and  pro- 
ceed to  what  maybe  termed  the  subject  matter 
of  the  book,  or.  as  before  remarked,  the  marrow. 
But  yet  we  cannot  avoid  transcribing  to  our 
page's  the  f  jllowing  very  acute  and  very  happy 
remarks.  After  having  staled,  that  man  is 
doomed  to  deiiend  for  life  and   happiness  on 


vitality  and  the  physical  forces  which  exert  their- 
power  on  our  solids  and  fluids,  and  on  a  due  ba- 
lance between  which  health  depends.  In  fevers, 
many  of  the  earliest  symptoms  appear  sj'n- 
chronoiibly,  and  are  by  no  means  cousequences  of 
each  other.  They  spring  simidtaneously  from  the 
first  influence  of  the  exciting  cause.  Afterwards, 
indeed,  there  follows  a  succession  of  causes  and 
consequences,  but  none  of  them  of  so  influential  a 
character  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  a  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  disease. — p.  1 9. 

Are  we  to  understand  Iiy  this,  that  Dr. 
Crichton  considers  "proximate  cause"  as  a 
cause,  or  origin  of,  rather  than  the  disease 
itself?  Tlie  proximate  cause  of  a  disease  we 
have  generally  understood  to  mean  the  disease 
itself:  for  example — yellowness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, skin,  constipation,  with  clay-colored 
fieccs,  &c  ,  constitute,  together,  an  abnormal 


the  exercise  of  imperfect  rather  than  of  perfect    condition  of  the  .system,  which  we  call  icterus, 

sciences.  Dr.  Crichton,   thus  writes— and  how         '        "  "        ^      .,  .  . 

truly  !—"  Such  is  the  case  with  the  pretendeb 

xriences  of  f;oveniment  rind  ler/isln/ion,  of  finance, 

oftriide,  commerce  and polJliciil  economy.      The 

doctrines  of  these  highly- favoured  and  nobly 


Sir  Alexander  again  very  judiciously  re- 
marks:— 

Sledicine  is  a  science  of  iihsi'rv.alion  and  ilis- 
rovei'y,  the  deductions  fromw  hiih  are  cmiiloyeil  for 
thi'  maintenance  of  he.ilth,  and  the  chieidation  and 
cure  of  disea.ses.  Some  ol^  the  facts  whic-h  arc  col- 
Kettil  by  pati<'nt  and  correct  observation,  as  wi'll 

*  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  iji  the  case  of  Cliarles 
the  Second,  was  the  first  who  vetttm-ed  to  let  blood 
without  consulting  the  Privy  Ci>uncil.  For-  his 
proiniitiludp  on  tlie  occa-sioii  the  Council  voted  him 
one  tlioiisuiul  guineas,  but  foi'got  to  enforce  their 
ou'u  resolution ! 

t  Sco  Glanvil's  valuable  work  with  this  title. 


ewarded  sciences  are  as  unsettled,  hypothetical 
and  contradictory,  as  those  of  medicine;  not 
merely  because,  as  in  medicine,  many  of  the 
facts  "on  which  they  are  built  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  true,  or  because  they  arc  complicated, 
changeable  in  their  nature,  difficult  to  be  col- 
lected, or  methodically  arranged,  but  also, 
because  the  professors  of  such  sciences  aiv 
exposed  to  causes  which  tend  at  all  times  to 
disturb  their  judgment,  and  from  which  the 
))hysician  is  happily  free,  namely,  strong  and 
bai'ieful  passions  arising  from  the  lust  of  power, 
jiarty  spirit,  and  political  hatred.  Over  these 
highly-honoured  sciences  medicine  may  boast 
of  one  advantage,  with  which  its  professors,  as  a 
body,  may  console  themselves  in  their  humbler 
path  of  life.  The  errors  of  their  opiuions  and 
jiractice  can  only  affect  the  welfare  of  one 
individual  at  a  time,  wherpas  the  crude  hyjio- 
theses  and  vagaries  of  an  etnpirical  statesman, 
law-giver,  financiei-,  or  political  economist,  or 
of  a  board  of  trade,  when  carried  into  execution, 
may  destroy  the  happiness  of  a  whole  nation 
at'ouce,  or,  at  least,  seriously  injure  the  intei-csts 
of  numerous  classes  of  its  inhabitants.''  p.  1-4. 
Dr.  Crichton  thinks,  that  though  the  symp- 
toms of  diseases  are  generally  understood,  yet 
this  knowledge  is  far  from  being  so  complete 
as  is  desirable  ;  and  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
instances  affections  of  the  brain,  spinal  coi-d, 
heart,  liver,  and  digestive  organs — "  the  true 
distinctive  symptoms  of  which  are  by  no  means 
agreed  upon."  He  hopes,  however-,  that  fre- 
quent and  attentive  post  nior/cm  observations 
may  throw  light  not  merely  orr  the  art  of 
recognizing  diseases,  but  of  elucidating  their 
nature.  He  is  encouraged  in  his  expectations 
by  reflecting  on  what  Laennec,  Andral,  Hrous- 
sai,  Pinel,  Esiprirol,  Georgct,  Fovillc,  and 
other's  have  done  for  semiotics  ;  but  we  believe 
this  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  illusory. 

Dr.  Crichton  thinks,  that  a  great  obsla(de 
to  the  jrropcr  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
diseases  has  arisen  from  the  prenratui'c  desir-e 
to  explain  them  ;  but  he  docs  not  derry  that 
hypolheses  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
converrieni,  if  not  useful. 

It  may  starlle  many  when  I  declare  it  to  \w  my 
fipinion  that  thei-c  is  no  sucli  thing  in  itatm-e  as  a 
in-oxiniatccausi^  of  any  complicntt'tt  disease,  such  as 
typhtis,  in  which  every  function  of  the  body  is 
more  or  less  deranged. — p.  1 S. 

We  do  not,  we  own,  understand  this,  irci- 
ther  docs  the  following  explanation  cpritc 
obviate  the  obscurity : 

The  only  true  cause  of  the  complaint  is  that 
which  is  foolishly  called  a  rcino/r  our,  being  that 
which    first    disturbs    the    relationship    between 


or  jauirdice.  Does  Dr.  Crichton,  then,  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  jaundice  ? 
It  is  possible  w'e  have  misinterpreted  our 
author,  or  he  has  misrepresented  his  meaning  ; 
but,  at  the  text  stands,  we  own  we  cannot  un- 
derstand it. 

^Ve  pass  now  from  the  Introduction,  which 
is  a  lucid  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  and  proceed  to  the  "Commentaries" 
themselves. 

The  first,  "  On  tire  Functions  of  tlie  Heart 
and  Arteries  in  Health  and  Disease,"  is  ex- 
tremely important,  extremely  irrteresting,  and 
extremely  valuable.  We  feel,  in  reading  it, 
that  we  are  conversing  with  a  thoruirglr  bred 
physician— a  man  of  theory,  of  knowledge,  and 
experience.  .Tirstice  is  here  done  to  one  whose 
elabor'afe  essay  on  the  blood,  forming  the  subject 
of  the  Croonian  Lecture  for  1 809,  has  been  well- 
nigh  forgotten  in  fhefanfai-onade  of  new-fangled 
theoi'ies,  which  have  little  to  recommend  them 
but  the  position  of  their  promulgators.  We 
allude  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young — a  name  which 
oirght  to  be  hallowed  by  every  physiologist. 
We  present  an  imperfect  summary  of  this 
chapter,  referring  the  reader  to  the  work  itself 
for  further  information. 

Dr.  Crichton  laments,  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  blood,  ther'e  should  be 
still  some  difference  of  opinion  among  physio- 
logists of  equal  reputation,  as  to  the  true  action 
of  the  arteries  and  capillary  vessels ;  since, 
though  the  "  force"  on  which  organic  move- 
ments depend  is  still  a  mystery,  yet  minute 
anatoniy,  chemistry,  and  experiment  '•  are 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question." 

En  passant,  we  may  remark,  that  this  very 
subject  is  a  good  argument  against  the  doctor 
for  refusing  to  incpiire  into  the  truth  of  a 
"  species  of  modern  necromancy  ;"  since,  if 
what  he  thinks  so  obvious  "  modern  physiolo- 
gists of  equal  reputation "  lirrd  involved  in 
uncertainly,  if  rrot  obscurity,  how  much  more 
allowarrcc  should  be  made  for  the  believers  in 
mcsnrcrisnr,  who,  to  a  man,  pretend  to  ofTcr 
no  explarration  of  its  modus  operandi,  but  con- 
tent tliemselves  with  stating  what  airpcar  to 
be/ffc/.v  J* 

Until  the  publication  of  the  Croonian  Lec- 
ture of  Dr.  Vouirg  it  was  the  geucr-ally  received 
opinion  "  that  the  blood,  after  its  expul.sioii 
fVoirr  the  heart,  was  prd|iclled  in  the  arteries, 
and  especially  in  the  capillaries,  by  a  regular 
succession  of  rnirscular  contiMctiorrs  and  relaxa- 
tions of  these  vessels,  which  were  similar  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  to  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  ventricles  and  aui-icles  of  the 
heart."  p.  2.  This  doctrine,  originating  from 
Hallcr,  the  .author  contends  was  foirndcd  in  an 
anatomical  mistake,  viz.,  that  the  nriddle  coat 
of  the  arteries  was  muscular.  More  c.ircful 
cxauiiHalion,  however,  has  proved  this  opinion 
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erroneous  ;  and  behold  the  proofs  !  Admitting 
that  tlie  function  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
consists  in  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation, 
Dr.  Yonn</  shewed  by  simple  calculation  tliat 
the  motion  of  the  blood  could  not  be  promoted 
by  such  action ;  for  the  contraction  would 
Ofipdse  progressive  motion  by  a  repetition  of 
mechanical  hindrances,  while  relaxation  would 
induce  a  similar  effect  by  clisltiuliiii/  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  artery,  and  thus  allowing-  more 
space  fur  the  volume  of  blood. 

Every  rnniilication  or  branch  of  the  aortic  .sys- 
tem must  be  supposed  to  act  in  a  similar  manner; 
the  length  of  the  portions  contracting  and  relaxing, 
necessarily  varying  witli  their  diameters,  and,  con- 
quently,  with  the  length  uf  the  vessel  recpiisite  to 
receive  the  blood  so  propelled  from  one  of  agreater 
capacity. — p.  .0. 

Much  of  Dr.  Young's  reasoning'  was  based 
on  the  experiments  of  Hales  and  Keil,  and  he 
argues  "  that  the  blood  in  the  human  arteries 
is  subjected  to  a  pressure  from  the  action  of 
the  heart,  which  is  measured  by  a  column  of 
seven  and  a  haXt'/eel,  whereas,  in  the  veins  the 
column  does  not  rise  more  than  six  inches."  p.  7. 
Keil  proved  this  by  comparing  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  flowed  in  a  given  time  from  the 
divided  crural  artery  and  vein  of  a  dog,  and 
the  quantity  obtained  from  the  artery,  as  com- 
pared with  the  vein,  (the  space  of  time  allotted 
to  each  experiment  being  equal)  was  as  seven 
and  a  half  to  three,  and  according  to  the 
e.\periment  of  Hales,  the  loss  of  momentum 
was  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  blood 
of  seven  feet. — p.  S.  ^\^e  cannot  follow  the 
author  more  closely  for  reasons  which  are  too 
obvious  to  be  mentioned,  and  we  therefore 
quote  the  following-  conclusive  passage  and 
leave  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the  private 
investigation  of  our  readers  : — 

Suppose  the  loft  ventricle  to  eject  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  blood  (J.  MiiUer  says,  two 
ounces)  at  each  contraction,  and  that  there  are 
seventy-five  such  contractions,  and  consequently- 
pulsations,  per  minute,  it  then  follows,  by  tlic 
calculations  of  Dr.  Young,  that  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  is  SS  inches  per  second 
of  time;  the  velocity  in  each  of  the  succeeding 
segments  cjf  the  arterj'  must  of  course  be  smaller 
in  proportion  as  the  joint  area  of  the  branches  are 
larger  than  the  area  uf  the  aorta  or  chief  trunk.  It 
must  also  be  roeollected  that  the  aorta  is  already 
distended  with  blood,  though  not  fully  so,  when 
the  ventricle  contracts.  When  tliis  "happens,  it 
suffers  an  additional,  though  only  a  miniile.  dilata- 
tion. It  is  this  siulden  swelling  of  the  artery 
which  produces  the  pidsation,  and  which  is  trans- 
mitted with  such  celerity  to  the  remotest  capillary. 
But  this  is  the  mere  motion  of  a  nave  or  undula- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  is  not  a  succession  of  muscu- 
lar action  in  the  artery.  This  wave,  according  to 
Y'oung's  acciu-ate  calculation,  travels  at  the  rate  of 
si.i  teen  feet  per  seconil;  whereas  the. blood,  e\en  in 
the  aorta,  does  not  move  forward  at  a  greater  rate 
than  eight  inches  per  second.  Deducting  this  from 
the  motion  of  the  wave,  it  leaves  about  fifteen  and 
a  half  feet  per  second  for  the  real  motion  of  the 
pulse ;  the  pulse,  therefi  ire,  being  an  indication  of 
a  mere  wave  or  undulation  of  the  fluid,  has  no 
more  relationship  to  its  actual  progressi\-e  motion, 
than  the  waves  which  are  formed  by  throwing 
stones  in  a  river  have  with  its  actual  current.  It 
is  as  diblinct  as  the  undulations  of  sound  are  from 
the  currents  r,l-  air  or  uf  the  wind:  and,  conse- 
quently, the  rate  of  pulsation  cannot  be  au  index 
of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  whole  mass  of 
blood,     pp.  9  and  10. 

In  the  "  Inquiry  Continued,"  which  is  an 
appendix,  or  rather,  extension  of  the  first 
commentary,  we  are  thus  instructed  by  the 
following  able  resnrni- .- — . 

Independently  of  the  prcifound  caleulations  and 
convincing  arguments  which  are  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Young  against  the  hypothesis  of  an  inde- 
pendent muscular  action  of  the  arteries,  the  cou- 


chision  he  arrives  at  receives  confirmation  from 
many  recent  anatomical  observations  of  Ilildebrant, 
Bichat,  Diillinger,  Rudolphi,  Hodgkin,  and  Bright. 
The  two  latter,  eminent  practical  physicians  and 
physiologists,  concur  in  asserting  that  the  middle 
coat  of  arteries,  when  examined  with  a  good  mi- 
croscope, exhibits  a  different  structure  from  that 
of  muscles,  inasmuch  as  the  tranverse  stria>,  which 
helnng  to  these  last  bodies,  are  totally  wanting  in 
the  middle  tunic  of  arteries;  and  Dijllinger  has 
shewn  that  the  capillaries  of  the  middle  tunic  of 
arteries  are  distributed  throughout  its  structure 
in  an  arborescent  form,  while,  in  muscles,  they 
form  a  net -work,  which  surrounds  each  fibre. 
This  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument;  but  the 
analysis  of  muscular  fibre,  and  of  the  middle  coat 
of  tlie  arteries  by  Berzelius,  settles  the  matter  still 
more  comjiletely,  for  in  the  tunic  of  arteries  he 
couki  not  detect  a  portion  oifihrine,  which  is  so 
abundant  and  essential  an  ingredient  in  muscles. 
AVater  abounds  in  nmecular  fibres  as  well  as 
filirine;  whereas  the  middle  tunie  of  arteries  is 
comparatively  dry.  Muscular  fibre,  like  fibrine,  is 
soluble  in  acetic  acid;  the  arterial  coat  is  not  so. 
The  solutions  of  arterial  fibre  do  not  exhibit  any 
precipitate  by  means  of  lerro-cyanites,  nor  by 
alcalies,  «'hich,  however,  would  happen,  did  they 
contain  tibrine. — pp.  19-20. 

From  these  exti-acts  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
do  not  in  any  way  incline  to  the  theory  of 
Haller,  so  ably,  but  ernmeously,  supported  by 
Dr.  ^Vilson  Philip.  But,  as  it  is  impossible 
here  to  give  our  reasons  for  this  opinion,  to  the 
very  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Crichton  we  must 
beg  to  refer  the  reader,  who  if  be  desire  to  ac- 
quire information,  or  if  he  seek  only  to  renew 
knowledge,  will  find  his  time  profitably  ex- 
pended, his  perseverance  amply  rewarded,  and 
his  imderstanding  vastly  enlightened  by  even  a 
cursory  perusal ;  nor  will  he  rise  froin  the 
study  of  thi.s  commentary  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted, but  invigorated  and  gi-atified,  for  what- 
ever it  is  useful  to  know,  or  pleasant  to  read, 
— whatever  will  guide  hiin  in  practice,  and 
encbain  biui  in  study,  connected  with  the 
vexala  ywffi-/^  of  arterial  action, — is  here  col- 
lected, arranged,  collated,  and  descanted  upon 
with  temper,  knowledge,  and  moderation. 

^Ve  delay  what  we  have  to  offer  on  the  other 
commentaries  to  our  next  number. 


Weclrotype  'Munipiilulion,  Sfc.  10///  Edition  .■ 
by  Ch.vrles  V.  Walker. — George  Knight 
and  Sons. 
This  is  a  work  by  the  clever  secretary  of  the 
London  Electrical  Society,  who  professes  to 
give,  in  Part  I,  the  explanation  of  the  theory, 
and  instructions  in  the  art,  of  working-  in 
metals,  by  precipitating  them  from  their  solu- 
tions, through  the  agency  of  Galvanic  or 
Voltaic  electricity  ;  and,  in  Part  'J,  a  similar 
elucidation  with  respect  to  eleelro-iilating, 
electro-gilding,  and  electro-etching,  with  an 
account  of  the  several  applications  of  electro- 
type in  the  arts.  The  little  work  is  lucidly 
and  cleverly  written,  liberally  illustrated  by 
wood-cuts,  and  neatly  got  np ;  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  interesting  subject  it  treats 
upon,  we  can  strongly  recommend  it. 

All   Essay  on  Diabetes,  hy  H.  Bei.i.,    D.M.P., 

one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Faculty  of  Me 

dicine,  of  Paris.      Translated  by  Alfred 

Markwick,   late    E.etemc    to    the    Hopitol 

ties  Vciicriciis,  Paris,  member  of  the  Parisian 

Medical  Society. 

The  Essay  before  us  is  a  condensed,  but  still 

very   comprehensive    detail,   of   all   that   was 

known  up  to  the  time  of  its  appearance,  of  that 

stillnot  sufficiently  understood  disease,  diabetes. 

During  its  perusal  we  were  strongly  reminded 

of  an  essay  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  J.  L. 

Bard.sley,  forming- the  article  "  Diabetes"  in  the 

"  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine;"  although 

with  legs  display  of  learning,  there  is  perhaps 


more  practically  useful  matter  in  the  essay  be- 
fore us.  In  making  a  few  brief  comments,  we 
shall  take  the  various  departments  of  the  essay 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  his  subjects  we  think  the  author  has 
rather  complicated,  than  simpUficd,  the  stiuly, 
by  admitting  so  many  varieties  of  the  disease, 
as  "  diabetes  mellitus,  diabetes  with  fatty 
matter,  ureous  diabetes,  and  aqueous  diabetes." 
Perhaps  after  all  the  old  division  of  mellitus  and  ' 
insipidus  would  have  answered  every  purjiose, 
more-  paiticularly  as  their  treatment  is  in  a 
great  measure  analagous ;  and  it  is  not  yet 
clearly  shewn  bnt  that  they  may  be  all  one 
disease,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  intensity  at 
different  stages,  and  thereby  taking- upon  them- 
selves new  characteristics  like  many  other 
diseases. 

In  the  history  of  this  disease,  the  author  falls 
into  the  same  error  as  the  Practical  Cyclopoe- 
dian.  Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley,  in  supposing  that 
Hippocrates  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
disease ;  indeed  Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley  says, 
"  Hippocriites  seems  to  have  been  altugether  iy- 
iiorant  of  this  affection;"  a  round  assertion,  which 
we  venture  to  think  can  only  have  arisen  from 
careless  reading.  The  very  paragraph  quoted 
by  our  author  disproves  the  assertion  of  both 
essayists.  "  If  the  mine  is  aqueous  and  more 
abundant  than  the  fluid  taken,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  food  is  not  properli/  iissimilated  daring  the 
whole  time  thix  saperahundaiice  of  nrine persists." 
^Ve  would  ask  the  cpicstion  hgw  ranch  more  do 
moderns  know  of  this  disease  than  what  is  here 
expressed  ?  It  is  true  that  Hippocrates  did  not 
speak  of  saccharine  matter,  but  this  does  not 
])rove  he  km-w  nothing  of  the  disease,  any  more 
than  Sydeidiam,  who  is  acknowledged  to  have 
known  the  disease  well,  and  who  is  equally 
silent  on  the  saccharine  principles.  fPhe  fact 
may  be  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  eases  falling 
under  the  personal  inspection  of  those  acute 
observers  :  bad  it  been  a  never  absent  symptom 
of  the  disease,  no  doubt  Hippocrates,  as  well 
as  Sydenham,  would  not  have  failed  to  have 
noticed  it.  It  would  he  ccpially  unjust  to 
challenge  the  father  of  medicine  with  not 
knowing  the  disease,  because  he  had  not  no- 
ticed the  involuntaiy  discharges  of  semen(main- 
tained  by  Bardsley)  as  a  symptom,  or  the  smell 
of  bay  in  the  urine  advanced  by  another  (Dr. 
Latham)  in  which  opinion  he  standi,  alone. 
The  simple  faet  of  balancing  the  ingetita  with 
the  egesta,  is  proof  sufficient  that  Hippocrates, 
(Jadsius,  Aurelianus,  Demetrius,  and  Syden- 
ham, if  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of  dia- 
lietes,  were  no  strangers  to  its  phenomena. 

To  fully  justify  our  remark  on  the  autboi-'s  un  - 
necessary  compiication  of  the  subject,  we  find 
on  dipping  further  into  the  book,  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  are  taken  up  with  the  partiiiulars  of 
one  division,  viz.  diabetes  niel/itas,  the  rest 
being  summarily  passed  over.  The  .sympto- 
matic portion  is  well  deserving  perus;ilj  being 
in  truth  a  mnltiini  in  purvo.  The  folio  wing  ex- 
tract will  atibrd  an  example  :— 

'■  Diabetes  generallg  commences  in  a  very  slow  and 
insidious  manner,  so  much  so,  that  at  first  its 
existence  can  very  easily  be  overlooked.  The  first 
symptoms  which  attract  the  attention  an;,  a  feeling 
of  lassitude,  excessive  indolence,  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  «itb  a  disagreeable  taste,  frothy  and  viscid 
saliva,  reddening  litmus  paper:  all  the  functions 
seem  to  be  performi.-d  well,  except  that  of  sleep, 
which  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  necessity  of 
making  water.  After  some  time  a  sense  of  weight 
is  experienced  in  the  epigastrium,  a<;companied 
with  heat,  pain,  and  frequently  with  coldness  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  skin  afterwards 
becomes  ariil,  harsh  to  the  touch;  the  hair  on  the 
head,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  grows  dry,  and 
falls  off  in  large  quantities  ;  the  mouth  is  clammy 
at  firLit,  then  sometimes  dry,  red,  and  smooth  ;  the 

tongue  is  cgyered  with  a  tbick  mvicQus  coating, 
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which  bucome^  afterwariU  brown,  and  occasionally 
nuite  black.      The  angles  of  the  lips  become  lu- 
crnstod   wilh  drii-il  nuicus  ;    the  mouth  is  attecteil 
•IS  in   scurvy ;    the  gums  soft  and  spungy,  bleed 
from  the  slightest  pressure,  and  present  ulcerations 
at  the  bases  of  the  teeth,  which  loosen  and  tall  out; 
the  appetite  progressively  increases   and  Ijccomes 
at  last  cpiite  voracious.      Occasionally  the  patient 
loathes  animal  food,  and  seelis  only  that  of  a  vege- 
table nuture.     Digestion  is  otton  laborious,  and  ac- 
companied «T<h  eructations  and  pyrosis.      J  here  is 
constipation,   the  tVeces  are  dry,  and  often  witbou 
odour'     Dr.  Latliam  considers  a  hay  scent,  wind 
is  exhaled  from  the  whole  siirfa,ce  ot  the  body,  but 
chieHy  by  pulmonary  transpiration,  as  characteris- 
tic of  diabetes  ;    but  this  phenomenon  has  seldom 
been  ..bserved  bv  other  writers,  and  I  niysell  never 
could  lacet  with  it.      Sometimes  there  is  pain,  at 
others  finly  a  feeling  of  wealcness,  in  the  region  ot 
the  kidneVs.      The  evacuation  ..f  the  urine  is  at 
times  very  painful,  and  excoriations  of  the  prepuce 
with  phimosis  and  redness  of  the  orilice  ot   the 
urethra,  have  often  been  observed.     This  irritation 
about  the  oritice  of  the  urethra  is  often  a  source  ot 
oreat  annoyance  to  the  patients,  especially  to  te- 
males.      Anaphrodisia  is  of  most  constant  occur- 
rence.     Dr.  Bardsley  has  noted  in  several  of  his 
patients  involuntary  seminal  discharges,  a  pheno- 
menon  wliicli  has   liivn   wiiri.ed  hi/  no  oilier  nh.wnri: 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  remark  cephalalgia,  dimness 
of  si"ht.    impaired  hearing,    and   at   times   total 
blindness.      The  sleep  becomes  short,  uneasy,  la- 
boriinis,  and  disturbed  at  every  moment  by  a  con- 
stant want  to  pass  water,  and  to  satisfy  the  thirst, 
so  distressing  to  the  patient.     After  a  certain  time, 
these  Rifinptoms  are  followed  by  extreme  weakness, 
lassitude,   and  considerable  emaciation  ;    the  pulse 
at  first   sluw  and  weak,  rises  progressively,  fever 
takes  phree,  and  returns  sometimes  at  periodical 
intervals,  but  most  frciuently  in  a  very  irregular 
manner .     CEdema  of  the  feet  and  legs  follows,  and 
sometimes  general  anasarca.      This  condition  has 
even  a  moral  effect;    the  patient  becomes  sad  and 
dejeetec  I,  and  in  the  last  stage  cerebral  symptoms 
arise,  a;l  coma,  delirium  and  convulsions, phenomena 
which    Rre  soon  terminated  by  death.      There  are 
two  very  important  phcuomena  of  diabetes,  which 
must  delay  us  a  moment,  they  are  thirsl  and  nriiiarij 
serretiou,  being  in  general  tlie  two  symptoms  of  the 
disease    which  first    draw  our  attention.      When 
diabeteii  is  fully  developed,  the  thirst  becomes  in- 
cessant, in  no  other  atVection,  polydipsia  excepted, 
is  it  so   mtolerable,  so  inextinguishable ;    it  is  in 
general  proportionate  to  the  excretion  of  urine,  the 
quantit\r  of  which  may,  in  some  cases,  bo  enormous." 
On  the  last  paragraph  we  would  remark  that 
one  case  has  fallen  under  our  notice  of  perfectly 
developed   diabetes  mellitns,  where  thirst  was 
scaroel7  ever  experienced.      In  respect  to  Dr. 
Bardsloy,   two   or  three  curious  cases  where 
although  the  cgesta  were   considerably   more 
than  the  ingesta,  yet  tlie  individuals  increased 
in  weight  many  jiounds,  we  think  the  explana- 
tion far  simpler  than  that  stated  by  the  worthy 
doctor.  There  is  often  more  knavery  practised  in 
hospital  nursing,  and  with  patients  tliemselves, 
than  niodical  men  generally  allow  for. 

AVo  shall  pass  over  tlie  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  urine,  with  remarking,  that 
it  is  a  masterly  condensation  of  opinions  ;   there 
is  nothing  however,  particularly  new,  with  the 
exceptici    of   urea    bcinp  present  in   diabetic 
urine,  a  fact  now  oslablislied.     On  the  state  of 
the  blood,  we  find  nothing  but  what  has  been 
advanced    before.      Tlie    iirogress,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,,  etiology  anil  nature  of  diabetes,  are 
brief— bull  interestingly  compiled,  and  worthy 
of  perusal.     This  brings  ns  to  the  Ircatnieiit  of 
the  disease,  in  which,  the  author  leaves  us  in 
the  dark,  to  guess  his  own  opinions,  but  freely 
advances  the  plans  of  others,  and   leaves  the 
reader  to  select  for  himself  which  he  prefers. 
In  this  manner  he  runs  through  blood  letting, 
animal  diet,  opium,  astringents,  timies,  warm 
baths,  and  lastly,  various  dings  and  chemicals 
that  have  beon  introduced  from  time  to  time, 
33  specifics,  by  various  individuals,  the  author 


concluding  that  the  plan  of  treatment  .should 
be  changed  occasionally,  and  that  a  combi- 
nation of  means  is  safer  than  any  single  plan, 
and  more  likely  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  if  veracious  medical  sta- 
tistics could  be  obtained,  we  should  soon  arrive 
at  better  conelusion> ;  but,  unfortunately,  we 
only  see  one  side  of  the  question  :  cures  onlv, 
are"  recorded,  whilst  failures  never  find  their 
way  to  the  public.  Ur.  Clay,  of  IManchester, 
in  ids  es-:iy  read  before  the  British  Association 
on  diabele;,  endeavoured  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  1'h>  profession  to  the  effects  of  tine,  of 
sesquichluride  of  iron,  and  he  then  states  that 
if  the  existing  statistics  are  of  any  value  re- 
specting diabetes,  the  tonic  or  astringent  plan, 
or  both  combined,  have  accomplished  more 
cures  than  anv  other  means. 

On  diabetes,  with  fatty  matter,  or  chylous 
dhihetes,  our  author  is  vei-y  brief.  Citing  a  ease 
or  two  from  older  writers,  admitting  the  rarity 
and  obscurity  of  the  disease,  he  gives  the 
following:  — 

'■  The  details  into  which  we  ha\e  just  entered, 
enable  ns  to  recoguizine  diabetes  with  fatty  mat- 
ter the  principles  of  diabetes  muUitus,  only  m  a  less 
decree  ;  that  the  urine  has  the  character  of  being 
cloudy  and  lactescent,  sometimes  spontaneously 
coa'.ulable,  ( .f  possessing  a  specific  gravity  but  little 
ah.jve  the  natural  standard,  and  of  becoming  bright 
when  treated  by  ether,  and  of  furnishing  a  more  or 
less  considerable  tpiantity  of  fatiy  matter.  Instead 
of  this  fatty  matter  there  may  be  a  kind  ot  oU,  im- 
miscible with  the  urine,  which  then  remains  per- 
fectly transparent."  . 

The  treatment   is  analagous  with  melhtus. 
On  diabetes  with  excess  of  urea  the  author  is 
still  more  brief,  and  confesses  it  analagous  with 
niullltus  in   a  milder  form,   irritability   of  the 
bladder     being    a    distinguishing    synii.tom  ; 
lastly,  aqueous  diabetes,  another  mild  lorm  (in 
our  opinion)   of  fhe  mullitus,  is  considoreil  by 
the  author  as  a  distinct  disease.     In  plainer 
terms    if  a  patient  be  recovering  from  diabetes 
uiellit'us,  his  diminished  malady  must  be  classi- 
fied under  a  new  head,  and  treated  as  a  distinct 
species  of  the  disease.      Luckily  the  author's 
treatment   is  so  allied  to  those,  good  for  the 
other  forms  of  the  disease,  that  the  different 
nosology  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
iK.tient's  convalescence.     At  the  conclusion  of 
the  book  is  a  most  valuable  list  of  authorities 
on  the  subject,  which  will  be  of  great  adv.an- 
tage   to  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  further 
enquiries.      The  essay  is  well  calculated  as  a 
f\iithful  guide  to  the  opinions  of  various  and 
nuincroiis  writers  on  the  subject,  and  for  those 
who  may  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
search,  will  prove  a  treasure.      The  translator 
is   also  entitled   to  credit   for  the  Iperspicuous 
style,  and  he  appears  to  have  June  the  author 
full  justice.      _^____ 


of  Natural  History;    Part  4,  Zoology,   12mo. 
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Complete   Manual  of  the   Microscopic  Observer, 
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.■riiphie  ilis  Coquilles  viimnies — A  Description  of 
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text  and  C  plates.)  8vo.  jier  livn.  Gs.;  4 to.  per 
livn.  12s.     (Livns.  SO  and  81  have  just  appeared.) 
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•,*  The   Fi-ench  works  above  announced,  may 
be  had  through  Dulau  and  Co.,  Soho-square. 
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Manm.,  E.,  Analomic  Minoscopifie — Microscopic 
Anatomy,  divided  into  two  series;  Tissues  nud 
Urgans;'  Eiquids.  l.ivn.  10,  folio.  (The  work  wdl 
beoiiupletiil  in  ■!(>  livns.,  price  .if  eni'h,  Gs.  Tlu' 
'1  livns.  published,  contain:—!.  Muscles;   •>  and  3, 

Nerves   and   Brain;    &c. Mavob,    Matuias, 

J5...V  CariKlfm  imhmtieh—On  Different  Clmrac- 

teristies  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  8vo. Ui/.kt, 

A.  Fb.,  Noin-clivs  OwiH'uw.v— New  Opinions  upon 
the  cause  and  seat  of  Gout,  or  a  New  Method  ot 

radically    curing    that   malady,     Svo.    Gs.  Gd. 

l,IF.Bi<:,".)rsri-3,  Traile  ile  Cliimic  Orjsaiiiiiiu — Or- 
ganic Chemistry,    Vol.  2,  Part  2.       Pric- of  the  . 

work   in   3  vols.,   2.')s. Edwards,    Milne,    et 

AcHil-LE  CoMTK— Cn'iii'ii  d'  Uisl.  Ml/.— A  Course  1 


Excision  of  the  Spleen  as  a  Remedy. 
—Mr.    Eagle,    of  Kingsland-road,    gives    an 
article   recommending   the   tying  the    splenic 
artery  or  vein,  or  the  excision  of  the  sjileen  in 
various  diseases  "  produced  through  the  me- 
dium of  unhealthy  blood."     He  cites  two  cases 
of  rabbits  suffering  under  narasmus.  with  hy- 
dateds ;    the  splenic  artery  was  tied  in  the  one 
case— the  splenic  artery  and  vein  in  the  other. 
The  first  nearly  doubled  its  weight  within  a 
month  from  the  operation  ;  the  second  weighed, 
when    operated  on,    21bs.   4oz.,  and   18    days 
afterwards,  3lbs.  1  loz.     Mr.  Eagle  affirms  the 
improvement  to  be  owing  solely  to  the  fj-ing 
process.      The  first   rabbit  was   subsequently 
killed,   and    shewed,    in   common    witli   other 
rabbits  similarly  operated  on  and  destroyed, 
traces  apparently  of  cicatrhed  tubercles.      Mr. 
Eaolc  adds  his  assurance,  that   "  firmly  con- 
vinced  of  fhe   omniiiotent    agency    in    those 
carriers  of  oxygen"— the  spleen   in   the    pro- 
duction of  disease—"  he  will,  if  allowed,  ope- 
rate on  every  case  of  dangerous  scrofulous  or 
tuberculous"  cachexy,  throw  into  the  jugular 
vein,  as  directed  by'Or.  Blunaell,  a  few  ounces 
of  blood,  alone  proceed  to  take  up  the  splenic 
artery^  a   work  of  two  or   three  minutes,  at 
most!"      Iff  should  scarcely  imitate  him. 

The  PiioMNciAL  Ml  oicAL  Associ.'.TioN. 
— I.v    its   spiritless   and   unmeaning  conduct, 
(says  the  Laurel)  ;    i'l  tlie  fast  and  loose  man- 
ner it  wliich  it  has  played  with  the  question  of 
Medical  Ueform  ;  ia  its  senseless  and  sickening 
laudations   of  imbecile  persons  ;     anil    in    the 
utter   absence  of  that  bold   and    commanding; 
spirit  which  should  characterise  such  a  body  ; 
we  had  r.'allv  thought— /■/om  all  these  circum- 
stances—tlui't  such  an  association  was  an  object 
of   especial   worth   in   the   estimation   of  our 
twaddling  contemporary- tlie  trovian,,/  AJe- 
iliriil    Issociatwii.     But  we  were  deceived,  and 
we  arc  glad   of  if.      We  rejoice  to   fiml   that 
even  that  journal,  whidi  was  published  lor  the 
published 'for   the   purpose    of  sustaining   the 
rottonest   parts   of    ous  medical    institutions, 
emiiloys  its  feeble  efforts  in  condemning  the 
ccuiduct  of  an  association  wliich,  really,  is  little 
else  than  a  disgrace  to  the  professional  body  ot 
tills    country.       Annual    meetings,    l'ea*U'it(, 
toasting,  guzzling,  comiilimentiug.and  puflmg, 
form   the  chief  features  of  lliat  stupully-ma- 
na.-ed  society.— [The  bad  grammar  is  not   the 
onW  rcimirkable  position  of  this  lillle  paragraph 
of  our  exiiiriiig  contemporary.   -En.  J  _ 

iMLAMEnPRosrATE.  -When  this  occurs 
with  abscess  in  and  around  il,  says  Sir  t  harles 
Bell  support  the  constitution  by  fhe  cimimon 
means  Soothe  the  local  irritation  by  washing 
the  passages,  by  means  of  the  catheter  aiid 
svringe,  contriving  that  the  stream  shall  gently 
play  from  the  side  hole  of  the  catheter  into  the 
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sinuses.  Be  very  careful  (if  the  ducts  of  tlie 
prostate  be  enlargeil)  tliat  the  point  of  the 
catlieter  is  not  entangled  in  tliera,  or  in  the 
abscess,  if  it  open  into  the  passage.  In  diseased 
prostrate  Petit  and  Desault  are  indifterent  to 
the  breaking  of  the  membrane  with  the  cathe- 
ter. Nav,  an  idea  prevails  that  it  i.s  good  to 
unload  the  varicose  vessels  !  There  cannot  be 
a  greater  mistake.  The  abrasion  (ills  the 
bladder  -with  blood,  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  ulcer,  fu?tiddischarge,and  increased  irritation. 

Rf.i'hodi'Ction  of  Atmospheric  Aih. — 
M.  Tlie'nard  has  submitted  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  a  communication  on  the 
means  of  remaining  fu'  a  long  period  in  a 
limited  quantity  of  air,  by  the  absorption  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled,  and  the  renewal 
of  oxygen  in  proportion  to  its  consumption. 
That  the  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled,  and  wliicli, 
in  excess,  becomes  fatal,  may  be  absorbed  by 
lime,  is  a  well  known  fact;  but  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  th.5  purification  of  air,  to  replace  the 
oxygen,  which  is  the  vital  principle,  as  well  as 
to  gel  rid  of  the  excess  of  what  is  injurious, 
the  great  object  to  l)e  obtained  in  cases  where, 
as  in  diving  bells,  it  is  important  to  make  the 
same  limited  volume  of  air  serve  for  several 
hours,  is  to  produce  oxygen  witlv  ease  and 
certainty.  M.  Tbenard  proposes  to  employ 
oxygenated  water,  and  has  shown  that  not  less 
than  875  times  the  volume  of  water  of  oxygen- 
gas  may  be  compressed  in  this  vehicle,  and 
subsequently  liberated  as  reqiured.  But  to 
produce  this  result  great  care  and  and  expense 
are  necessary,  and,  when  obtained,  the  diffi- 
culty of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  oxygen 
when  not  wanted  for  immediate  use  is  also 
very  great. 

Nasal  Hcemorhhage. — According  to  M. 
Negour  this  may  always  be  sto])ped  by  raising 
the  arm  of  the  same  side,  as  that  of  the  nostril 
from  which  the  blood  flows. 

TuE  Use  of  the  Microscope. — A  mi- 
croscopical discovery  made  during  the  present 
year,  b}'  Dr.  Simon,  of  Berlin,  consists  in  the 
detection  within  the  small  mass  of  sebaceous 
siibstance  which  collects  in  the  follicles  of  the 
skin,  and  becomes  darkened  at  its  extremity, 
and  to  wliich  we  give  the  name  comedo,  or  grub, 
of  an  articulated  aniraacule  of  considerable  size. 


PRIVATE   LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

TO  the  JIEIHCAL  PROFESSION.— To  be 
UlSPOSF.n  of  a  FREEHOLD  PRIVATE  LUNATIC 
ASVLU^I,  ill  llie  West  of  England,  which  lias  lieen  Established 
upwards  of  120  years. 

Application,  Ity  letter  only,   pro-paid,  to  be  made  to  W.  B.,  No.  4 
Gueen  street,  Bronipton. 


FRENCH   LANGUAGE. 

MDEBEAUVOISIN'sORIGTNALSYSTEM. 
•  :\IONS.  .MARIOT  nr.  HKAUVOISIN  (IVom  Paris)  lieirs 
to  inform  his  pupils  and  the  pulilie  tliat  he  is  now  resumim.'  Ids  Classes 
at  his  Chambers,  3:\  Lombard  Street.  Cil\-,  and  408.  Strand,  for  the 
Season.  Tlic  terms,  the  days,  and  honrs  of  alteiulancc  ate  the  same 
as  before.  A  Prospectns  may  be  bail  .at  cither  of  M.  B.'s  resideiice-s. 
N.B.— M.  de  B.'.  Orisinal  Systenj  is  puhli-slicd  by  SouTf.li  &  t.\v.\ 
131,  Fleet  Street ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers  and  vendors  of  new  pub- 
lications.   Price,  each  Lesson  Od. 

Every  le.arncr  shntdd  unhesitatingly  adopt  this  system.— COVRT 

GtZHTTl!. 

This  work  is  tlie  most  useful  that  has  yet  appeared,— creditable  at 
once  to  tlie  skill  of  the  writer,  and  remarkable  for  knowlcilge,  .acutc- 
ness,  iind  jndiiment.— New  Wkeklv  MRssitsriF.B. 

We  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  bclii^  one  of  the  best  for 
acquirinir  a  knowledire  of  the  Frencfi  tongue.— Age. 

It  appears  to  ns  to  bo  entirely  unique.- Nl:w  Mosthlv  BF.LLit 
AssEMBLr.i:. 

It  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  French  language  we  have  seen, 
and  the  svstem  is  calculated  to  make  a  sound  scholar.— MoiiN.  Anv. 

We  consider  this  little  work  as  a  decided  acijuisition.- P-vihiot. 

It  is  on  the  Hamiltonian  system,  but  with  !,^eat  improvements,  &c. 
The  plan  appears  to  us  very  satisfactory."— Oisp  VTCii. 

It  partakes  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  ;  but  in  our  opinion  is  infi- 
nitely more  effective."— Bl'-LL's  Life.  


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Writer  &  Labelleb  to 
tlie  Medical  Profession,  15,  Little  Queen  Street.  Hoiborn.— 
(i.  H.  most  respectfully  returns  liis  thanks  to  thf  Mfdical  Profession, 
and  Cheniist-s  and  DniSKt-ils  generally,  fur  llie  very  liberal  sin)|Hirl 
he  has  received  as  a  l.ahcller  ntid  Writer  for  20  years,  and  heg-s  leave 
to  oliserve,  that  he  now  undertukea  to  lit  up  Simps  and  Surjicries  in 
any  style  of  elegance  or  neatness,  and  to  any  price  ;  and  trusts,  from 
the  great  experience  he  has  had  with  the  late  Mrs.  Willals,  Mr.'Hruce, 
and  for  the  la-il  II)  years  with  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Ansell  and 
Ha«ke,  8,  Great  Queen-street,  Liitcoln's-inn-fields,  that  he  will  he 
cnahted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Stoppered  rounds.  Is.  per  lb.;  mahogany  fronted  drawers,  l5.  Ud. 
e.tth;  labelling  iu  the  vcr>-  beat  style,  as.  tid.  per  dozen.  Every 
article  warranted. 


MEETING.S   FOK    THE   ENSUING    WEEK. 

17,  Monday,        Medical  Societies  of  London,  8  P.M. 

19,  Wednesday,  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  Society,  8  P.M. 

20,  Thursday,      Kind's  College  Hospital  Sociily.  8  P.M. 
22,   Saturday',      Matliemattcal  Society,  R  p.m. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


G  I  LLOTT  S      PENS. 
THE  QUEEN  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  Joseph 
GiLLOTT.  of  Birmingham,   be    appointed    STEET,  PEN  MANU- 
FACTURER IN  ORDINARY  TO  HEB  M.\JESTY,  dated  April 
l3th,  1840. 

JOSEPH  GnXOTT'S  very  superior  PATENT 

«'  and  other  METALLIC  PEN.S  may  lie  had  of  all  Stationers. 
Booksellers,  and  ulher  Dealers  in  Pens  lliroughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  gratlfyin?  to  the  Patentee  to  acknow  lodge  his  oldigations  to  the 
Public  for  the  best  proof  they  can  give  him  of  their  approbaticm,  in  the 
continually  increasing  demand  for  his  Pens. 

The  number  of  Pens  manufactured  at  the  Works  of  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT  from  Oct.  18:t8  to  Oct.  IS39,  was  44.6^4,702,  or  3,721.225 
dozens,  or  310,102  gross;  and  from  Dec.  1340  to  Dec.  1S41,  was 
62.12C.'J:!S,  or  5,177.214  dozens,  or  431,4.17  gross. 

CAUTION.— All  the  Genuine  Pens  are  niruked  In  full  "  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT;"  and  venders  are  desired  to  note  that  Cards  of  Pens  are 
made  up  in  packets  of  i  dozen  eacli,  and  have  a  label  outside,  with  a 
facsimile  of  his  signature, 

*^*  At  the  request  of  persons  extensively  enga^ted  in  tuition,  J.  G. 
has  introduced  hi■^  Waer.xnteii  School  Pens,  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  tliL-lr  use.  bein?  of  differeut  degrees  of  flexibility,  and  with 
line,  medium,  and  broad  points. 

Wliolesale  and  for  Exporlatiou  at  the  Manufactory,  VICTORIA 
WORKS,  Gkaham  Stbi-et.  Birmingham,  and  at  37,  Git  vcE- 
CHUBCK  Street.  London,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Fox,  from 
the  Manufactory  at  Birmingham,  or  from  any  of  the  Wholesale  Stati- 
oners in  London,  &c. 


THE  LAMP  PHENOMENON  IN  REALITY. 
—CLARK  &  Co,  Oil  Refiners  l,y  Clienii  al  Process,  201, 
STR.4ND,  3  doors  from  Clement's  Inn,  have  a  famous  Lamp  Oil,  su- 
perior to  Sperm,  4s.  lod.  imperial  gallon,  which  produces  a  light  re- 
sembling the  Bude ,  hut  our  Fireproof  Smoke  Cunsumiiig  Lamp  Glass, 
price  Is.  only,  must  lie  used,  in  lieu  of  the  common  ghtss  now  used. 
No  alteration  of  Lamp  required. 

Lamps  biirnin?  our  Oil  require  »o  cleaning.  Four  gallon.*;  go  ^s  far 
a^  live  of  commou  Od,  ami  in  reality  is  a:i  che^p  A'l  conmion  OU  3s.  6d. 
per  ffsilon. 

Lanip^  defied  and  made  to  burn  satisfactorily,  2s.  each. — Lamps 
broQZcd,  iBcquMsdj  repaired,  i-c,  inlthc  first  style  ol'  worlanansliii>- 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED    and    those  corrosive 
and  iii.iurious  metals,    called   Nickel   and    German   Silver,    sup- 
planted hv  the  introduction  of  a  new.  and  perfectly  matchless  ALB.\- 
TAPL.\tE.     C.  WATSON,  (late  Alderman,)  41  &  42,  Barbican. 
and  IG.  Norton  Foh;atk,  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
Sfaniatinnof  Metats,  has  succeeded  in  liringin^  to  public  notice  ihe  most 
beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered;  posses--iing  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appearance— with  all  its  durability  and  hardness— with  its  perfect 
sweetness  in   use^und<rrgoincr,  as   it  does,  a  Chemical    Proces^s,    by 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  In  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted— 
resistlnf,'  all  Acids— may  be  clean<"d  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
into  evcrv  Article  lor  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

s.    d. 
TaMe_Spoons  and  Forks  -    -    -  per  doz.     16    6 
Defcsert  Ditto      -------   ditto     12     G 

Spiip  Ladles  ----------      C6 

rfauce  Ladles       ---------       13 

Teaspoons     --.--_-  per  doz.      5    C 
Gravy  Spoons     ---------      SC 

C.  WATSON  bcKS  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
than  hit  Metal  is  from  all  others;  the  Pvihlic  will,  therefore,  have  no 
difficulty  in  discoverintr  the  animvis  which  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
made  against  him  by  a  party  who  is  d;iily  sulfeiing  from  the  unparal- 
leled success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  his  New  I*late  since 
its  introduction.  C.  W.,  unlike  this  parii/,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
confident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  i  42,  Barbican,  ami  at  10,  Norton 
Folyate. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS.  42s. ;— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
P.tltern,  and  an  infinite  viiriety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  set ; 
a  set  (if  three  convex  japan  trays.  10s.;  ver>'  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  :i(is.  to  lOJs.;  a  dozen  ivory  knives.  Us.; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  lOs.  8d. ;  carvers,  4s.  Gd.  per  pair ;  fenders,  from 
6s.  to  03s.;  fire  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  25s.;  American  ovens,  to  bake 
before  the  tire,  4s;  copper  kettle,  .is.  6d.;  copi)er  coal  scoop,  lis. Gd. ; 
iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  Gd.  upwards;  and  every  article  in 
furnishing  ironmongery  unusually  low.  Quality  is  here  the  primary 
consideration,— hence  its  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years,  and  its 
present  celebrity  as  one  of  ilie  best  and  niuat  extensive  furnishing 
warehouses  iu  London. 


New  Work  nut  this  dav,  2s.  Cd.,  post  free  3s. 

LOVE'S         MIRROR. 
Hv  F.  GLASSE,  E<;q. 
With  Emblematic  Illustrations  by  CRiricKSHANTK.-!. 
Now  read\-,  part  3rd  of 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THESPIS;  or  a  Peep 
Behind  the  Curt;un,  2k  Gd— or  post  flee  2s  lod;  with  coloured 
designs  of  Mrs.  Humby  .and  Mrs.  Waylell ;  or  the  work  complete, 
handsiimely  bound  in  1  vol.,  cloth,  gilt,  7s  Cd — or  post  free  8s  Gd;  il- 
ustratcd  with  a  coloured  desien  of  the  Green-Uooni,  and  likenesses  of 
Mesdames  Honey.  Veslris.  Nisbett,  Waylctt.  and  Humby.  This 
work  contains  Biographical  Sketches,  Extraordinay  Adventures,  and 
Amusing  Anecdotes,  never  before  presented  to  the  public  of  the  above 
Dram.atic  Beauties,  inclusive  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  i\Iiss  MuiTa>-,  Countess 
of  Ilarrmgton,  late  Miss  Foote;  Miss  Clicster,  Mrs.  Chatterky,  Mrs. 
Orger,  Miss  Vincent,  Louisa  Turner,  S;c.  &c. 

The  "Daughters  of  Thespis"  may  be  had  in  parts.  No.  I,  2,  and  3, 
2s.  6d.  each,  or  post  free,  2s.  icid. 

Just  published,  with  coloured  characteri.stic  designs,  by  Cruickshank. 
Cloili.  L'ilt,  price  2s. ;  or  sent,  post  free,  by  reniittimr  2s.  Gd, 

JACKSON  and  CO.'s WATERFORD  GUIDE; 

•^  or,  M  an  of  Pleasure's  Conductor  to  all  the  Flash,  Fun.  I=^olic  and 
Amusements  of  London,  by  the  .\uthnr  of  "  Larks  in  London,"  '"  Wa- 
terford  Frolics,"  "  Venus's  Album,"  &c.  Sic.  &c. 

This  work  is  the  only  complete  Directoryto  everj'  place  of  pvdilic  and 
private  resort  and  amusement  in  the  great  metropolis,  containing 
wliisppvinu's  of  value  for  enjoying  pleasure  cheaply,  and  medical  Con- 
sultations gratis  ;  rcllecting  as  in  a  mirror,  the  localities  ot  all  the  day 
and  night  receptacles,  where 

To  view  "  Life  in  London"  will  often  engage 
The  virtuous,  the  vicious,  the  wit,  and  the  »age. 

Also,  genuine  CORRECT  EDITIONS  of  every  amusing  laughter- 
moving,  spirit-stirring,  love  making,  prosaic,  and  poetic  work  extant. 

Letters,  post  paid,  containing  remittances,  attended  to.  Priced  Ca- 
talo^iuesio  he  had  gratia.— N.B.  Books  lent  for  perusal  in  town  or 
country,  depo.siiing  the  value. 

Jackson  and  Co.  are  sole  Agents  in  England  for  Dr.  Claude  L. 
Merc's  Medicaments;    prospectuses  gratis.    13U,  New  Bond  Street. 


VENTNER,   ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  NEW  BATH^. 

T  ROPER  (of  the  Vine  Hnbel  Cowes),  re- 
•  spectfnlly  ac(|uaints  the  Nobilitv,  ML-dioal  Profession,  Sic.  Sec. 
that  be  ha*  established  WARM,  COLD,  au.l  SHOWER  SE  \ 
WATER  BATHS  at  Underdid  House,  and  that  arrangements  are 
made  to  afford  every  comfort  aiul  convenience  that  t;in  he  reuiiired 
by  llie  uunierniis  invalids  and  tourists  who  freiiuent  Vtutnor  to  enjoy 
and  benefit  from  the  acknowlotlged  Balubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  fine 
sCh  views  and  breezes. 
Coaches  to  and  from  Ryde  and  Cowes,  d.iily. 

Furnished  apartments  and  attendance. 
T.  R.  will  he  happy  to  give  any  information  to  parties  at  a  distanre,  * 
by  their  directing  to  him  at  Underclilf  House,  Ventuor. 


SKELETONS,  SKULLS,  &c.  &c. 

A       ALEXANDRE,    37,    Great  Russell  stroft, 

-^*-*  Bloonisibury  Squar*-,  begs  to  ac(|uaint  the  Medical  Sludc-nl.s 
that  they  will  fmd  in  his  Museum  a  matchless  collectiou  of  Anato- 
mical Preparations,  conrListing  in  above  300  Skulls  of  all  descriptions, 
and  above  100  Skek-timri  atliculatcd  and  imarticulatcd. 

Price  of  good  Articuliileil  Skeleton,  all  the  Bones  warranted  from 
the  same  sulycct  from  £3  to  £G;  and  tolerable  k-ood  ones  ftom  ass. 
to  £3;  Unarticulated  Skeletons  from  20s.  to  £3  10s.;  Sep-arated 
Skulls  very  good  at  15s.  lo  2l)s. ;  do.,  under  ISs.notso  well  HlcacheJ.  An 
immense  lot  of  loose  hones  from  broken  sets  of  Skeletons,  which  are 
sold  ver\' cheap  from  this  date  up  to  the  23th  inst..  Students  nniv  be 
provided  with  all  the  Bones  of  Human  Body,  including  one  liead 
from  20s.  to  25s. 

Just  imported  1  ver^-  fine  Arm  perfect,  well  dissected,  price  26s. ; 
1  ditto,  verj'  large,  35s.  ;  I  ditto,  Leg,  45s.— Displaying  Arteries, 
Veins  and  Nerves. 

37,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


A 


SSOCIATION      OF      FRENCH      WINE- 

GROWERS.  T.  CAVAILLON,  Director,  Adelpbi  Chambers. 
John-street,  Adelphi,  (Ground  Floor.) — The  Association  of  French 
Wine-growers  have  now  determined  to  establish  a  London -Olfice, 
undtr  the  immediate  superintendcucc  of  one  of  their  own  proprietors, 
{Monsieur  Cavaillon.)  who.  having  arrived  from  France,  will  himself 
reside  and  transact  the  business  of  the  Association  at  the  above  offices. 
This  addition  to  their  mercantile  operations  has  been  determined  upon 
from  the  great  success  attending  a  similar  establishment  in  the  French 
capital,  where  a  discerning  public  have  immediately  acknowledged  the 
benefits  conferred,  of  reduction  of  price,  combined  with  purity  and 
genuineness  of  articles  supplied,  by  giving  the  same  unparalleled  pre- 
ference, and  consequent  importance.  The  following  is  their  list  of 
prices  :— Champagnes ;  Third  growths,  44s.  per  dozen;  second 
growths,  Sfis. ;  first  growths,  6Gs.,  sold  everywhere  at  &is.  Clarets  : 
Tliird  growth.s,  36s.  per  dozen;  second  growths,  48s. ;  first  growths, 
COS.,  sold  everywhere  at  84s.  Brandies  :  Old  Cognac,  3ls.  per  gallon, 
20  years,  38s,  ;  12  years,  CGs.  Samples  to  be  had  from  ten  to  fonr. 
Country  orders  immediately  attended  to.     Terms,  cash  on  deliver}'- 

MOSLEYS  METALLIC  PENS.— Tlie  ex- 
traordinan,'  pidronage  which  these  celebrated  PENS  have 
met  with  since  their  first  introduction  to  tlie  public,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  decided  superiority.  Fur  ea*e  and  ^niobth- 
ness  in  writing  they  ar-_  equal  In  "vorv  respect  to  ihe  quill,  uliile 
their  great  durability,  combined  with  their  cheapness,  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  merchants,  liankers,  and  others,, 
ubore  time  and  legible  writing  are  appreciated.  Another  proof  ot 
Their  sterling  (pialities  is  the  circumstance  of  iheir  being  uicd  in  most 
of  the  Government  Establishments,  where  only  articles  of  a  superior 
description  are  adniilled.  To  guard  against  Ihe  many  spurious  imtta- 
lions  that  are  palmed  upon  the  pub'ic,  every  genuine  pen  is  stamped 
"  Richard  Mosley  and  Co.,  London."  These  pens  are  sold  by  all 
stationers  and  other  respectable  pen-dealers  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  wholesale  at  No.  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  . 


PHOTOGRAPHY  PORTRAITS,  by  M. 
CLAUDET's  instantaneousDACrUEKREOTYPE  PROCESS, 
under  the  patronage  of  lier  Majesty,  are  taken  d.iily  at  the  Royai 
Adelaide  Gallery,  Lowther-arcade,  Charing-cross.  The  weather  is  no 
impedimeni  to  the  operation,  which  varies  only  fr<ini  oiie  to  twenty 
seconds,  accorduig  to  the  intensity  of  light.  The  process  is  now  so 
perfect,  that  likenesses  as  true  as  nature  are  fixed  upon  plates  of 
various  sizes,  from  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece  to  one-fifth  of  the 
natural  size.  The  sitter  has  either  the  choice  of  a  bust  or  full-length 
portrait,  and  many  persons,  or  entire  families  may  be  grouped  on  the 
same  plate. 


rpHE      YORKSHIRE      FIRE    AND     LHi'E 

L  INSURANCE     COMPANY. 

Established  at  York,  1S24,  and  Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Cajjital,  £S(lo,0OO. 
PA IKONS 


The  Archbishop  ofYork. 

The  Marquis  of  Londoiiderrj', 

Earl  Fitzuilliam. 

The  F.arl  of  Tyrconnel. 

The  Earl  of  Zetland. 

The  Earl  of  Yarborougli. 

Tiie  Bishop  of  Ripon, 

Viscount  Morpeth, 

Lord  WUanicliffe. 

Lord  Feversliam, 

Lord  Hotham,  M.P. 

Lord  Howden,  K.C.S.K.L.H., 

Lord  Weolock. 

Lord  Worsley,  M.P. 

^lon.  E.  R.  Petre. 

Sir  G.  Strickland,  Bart.  M.P. 

Actuary  and  Secretary,~Mr.  W.  L,  NEWMAN,  York. 

Loudon  Agent  Ibr  tlie  Life  Department,  Mr.  Edward  Kenwood, 

4fi,  Walling  Street. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  requested  to  the  terms  of  this  Corny 
panj*  for  Life  Insurances,  and  especially  for  Female  Lives. 

Fire  Insurances  are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  taost 
mo4erale  terms. 

Farming  Stock  Imtured  without  the  average  clause. 

pro.spectuses'with  the  rates  of  premitun,  and  every  information  eiay 
be  bad  at  tlie  Uead  Office,  in  Vork,  orjofapy  of,thc  a^iits. 


Sir  Francis  Lawlev.  Bart. 
Sir  W.  B.  Cooke.  Bart. 
Sir  W.  A.  lugilby,  Bart. 
Sir  Taiton  Svkea.  Bart. 
Sir  E.  M.  Vavasour,  Bart. 
SirS.  Crompton,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Tiie  Archdeacoi\  of  Vo'k. 
Archdeacon  of  the  E;tsl  Riding. 
The  Archdeacon  01  Cleveland. 
Jno.  Heurv  Lowther,  Eaq.  M.P. 
G.  F.  Barlow,  Esq. 
Robert  Cracroft,  Enq. 
Rubert  Uenison,,  Esq. 
P.  Sattmarshe,  Esq. 
Marmadiilce  Wyvill,  Esq. 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


Now  reaJv,  post  fivo. 

FOOD,    and    its   INFLUENCE  on  HEALTH 
;,nd  DISEASE  :  nr  an  ACCOUNT  ..f  ti.e  EiTc-cls  of    DIFFE- 
IlENT  KINDS  of  ALIMENT  on  llic  HCMAN  BODY.     Bv  Mat^ 

TKKW  TRUMAX,  M.D. 

"  Evci-)*  one  ougUt  to  peruse  it,  e  specially  lliuse  iiifleriti','  fmm  di?- 
rangenibiit  of  the  diirestive  organs. "—Church  of  Entjland  auurterly 
Review.  Jolin  Murray,  .Albemarle  street. 


Just  Pul.lislied  by  Wliittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

cruvelhieb's  anatomy. 

Xow  re:nlv.  Vol.  il.  (complf'tinv'  the  wurk)  fnrniinu'  Vol.  VIII.  nf 

npHE   LIBRARY  OF    MEDICINE; 

JU      Coinprisins  a  Scries  of  Original  DLssertatious,  ArrangeU  and 
Editea  hv  ALEXANDER  TWEEDiE.  M.D.,  F.R.S..  &c. 

Vol.  il.  of  CRUVELHir.R'S  ANATOMY,  Translated  by  Dr. 
Madden,  and  Revised  by  Prr.fer;si)r  Sharpfv,  of  University 
CoUege.  Tills  volume  contains  a  copious  index,  and  complete;  the 
work.  Post  Svo.,  price  ISs.,  cloth  lettered.  Vol.  I.  just  putdishcd, 
the  same  price. 

»^^  The  two  volumes  contain  1,232  closely  but  clearly  printed 
pages,  and  upwards  of  300  illu.<tralions. 

Also,  lately  published, 
PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.     By  Various  Contributors.      5    voU. 
post  8vo,.  cloth,  price  10s,  Cd.  per  volunie. 

MIDWIFERY.     Bv  Dr.  Right.     Post  Svo..  10s.  i;d.  doth. 
SPILLAN'S  MANUAL  FOR  STUDENTS.  &c. 
ISmo.  price  ;is.  Cd.  cloth, 

A     MANUAL   of  CLINICAL    MEDICINE; 

■^*-  rontaininff  directions  for  examining  the  sick,  and  illustrations  of 
the  ^connection  between  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the  structural 
lesions  on  which  they  depend,'  with  cases  to  serve  as  exercises  in 
cUnical  analysis.  By  D.  Spillax,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  King  and 
Gueen'a  Colk-^e  of  Piiysicians  in  Ireland. 

LAWRENCE  ON  THE  EYE. 

Second    Edition,   Revised,   Corrected,   and    Enlartjed,   in    one   thick 

volume,  price  21s.  chitli. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  tlie  EYE. 
By  W.  Lawrence,  F.R.S.,Sur,creon  Extraordinary  tothe  Queen, 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Surijery  at 
that  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  Bethlehem  and  Bridewell  Hospitals;  .md 
late  Surireon  to  the  London  Opthalniic  Inrinnaiy. 


MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    WORKS. 

Publislied  In- Simpkin.  Mar>hall,  and  Co.  Londun, 

BINGHAM'S  (Robt.,  F.R.C.S.)  PRACTICAL 
ESSAY  on  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  of  the  BLADDER, 
Retenton  and  Incontinence  of  Urine,  Stc.     6vo.  Us.  boards. 

BLUMENBACH'S  MANUAL  of  the  ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL 
HISTORY.  Tran=lated  from  the  German,  by  R.  T.  Goek,  M.R.C.S. 
&c.  Svo.  Us.  boards. 

BLUMENBACH'S  MANUAL  of  COMPAR.YTIVE  AN.VTOMY  ; 
from  the  German.  With  Notes,  by  W.  Lawrtnce  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Second  edition,  revised,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Illustrations, 
by  W.  Coi  ISDN.     Svo.  Hs.  hoards. 

EDWARDS'S  (H-M.)  MANUAL  of  SURGICAL  ANATOMY, 
containing  a  minute  Description  of  the  parts  concerned  iu  Operative 
Sujgery,  with  the  Anatomical  Effects  of  Accidents,  and  Instructions 
for  the  Perfonnanci;  of  Operations.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  W, 
CoTLsos.     l.smo,  5s.  cloth. 

MARTINET'S  MANUAL  of  PATHOLOGY,  contalninR  the 
Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Morbid  Ch.^raettrs  of  Diseases;  together 
with  an  Exposition  of  the  different  Methods  of  Examination  appli- 
cable to  affections  of  the  Organs  contained  within  the  Head,  Chest, 
and  abdomen,  Translated,  with  Additions,  by  Dr.  GUAlN.  Fourth 
edition.     18mo,  7s.  cloth. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  MORBID  ANATOMY 
of  the  SEROUS  MEMBRANES.     By  T.  Hodokin,  M.D. 
Vol.  I.  On  the  Serous  MlmbiiaNi:^:.     8vo,.  10s.  Cd..  cloth. 
This  Volume  contains  the  Author's  investigations  lespectin-.:  Cancer, 
Fungoid  Disease,  Melanosis,  &c. ;  and,  as  appended  subjects.  I'ora- 
sltical  Animals,  and  the  Pathological  Indications  afforded  by  Colour. 
Vol-.  II.  Part  L  Ox  thi;  Mucoi's  Membranes,     Svo,  12s.  cloth, 
This  Volume,  which  treats  of  the  Gastro-pulmonarj"  System,  as  far, 
as  the  terminatiou  of  the  small  intestine,  comprises  the  subjects  of 
Pneumonia,  Phthsis.  Gastro-enteritis.  the  Affection  Typhoide  of  Louis 
and  Fever. 

London  :    Simpkin,  Marshall,  Si  Co. 

To  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  T.  JONES, 
Medical  Dooksoiler,  91.  Aldersgate  Street,  has  on  hand  a  large 
Collection  of  Second-hand  and  New  BOOKS,  which  he  offers  at  prices 
worthy  the  notice  of  Students;  also,  a  complete  Set  of  Lancet  to 
1S.17,  In  27  vols.,  published  at  £28.  for  £C  lis. 

MR.  COLES  continues  Ut  Manufacture  his 
improved  TRUSSES,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  univer- 
sally applauded.  The  increased  ease  and  security  they  afford  sulhci- 
ently  establish  their  superiority  over  all  previoUM  inventions;  the 
meclianism  of  the  pads  is  such  that  they  yield  to  the  various  positions 
of  the  Body,  most  effectually  securing'tlie  parla  under  the  ordinarr 
exertions  of  Coughing,  Walking,  or  Rldiinr. 

A  single  post  letter,  containijig  the  opinions  of  Sir  A.  Cooper.  Bart., 
and  many  eminent  Surffeons,  together  with  a  description  of  the  Truss, 
and  instructions  for  giving  an  Order,  may  be  had  at  the  Manufactory, 
3.  Ch.iiiiig  Cross. 

OYAL    COLLEGE    OE    SURGEONS    IN 

IRELAND. 
WINTKR  SESSION  COMMENCING  OCT.  31. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
DESCRIPTIVE  ANATOMY      -     - 

SURGERY      


PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE    ------ 

CHEMISTRY      -     - 

NfATERlA  MEDICA 

.MIDWIFERY,  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

AND  CHILDREN 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

HYGEINE 

BOTANY 

NATURAL  PHILO.SOPHY 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

Dis-iectiona  under  the  superintendence  oftlu' 
tive  Anatomy,  and  the  Demonslratora 
And  Mr,  LABA'iT. 


Dr.  Jacob. 
I  Dr.  Har^rave. 
I  Dr,  Hart. 
J  Dr.  Wilmot, 
I  Dr.  Porter. 

IDr,  Benson. 
Dr.  Evanson. 
Dr.  Apjohn. 
.Mr.  Wllliamv. 
I    Dr.  Bcatty. 

Dr.  Geoghegan. 
Dr.  XIaunsell. 
Dr.  ItellinKham. 
Dr.  Apjohn. 
Dr.  Jitcol). 
Proftstors  of  Dcscrlp- 


Mr.  DILLON,  Mr.  LEESON 
C,  O'KEEFE,  Regi.Htrar 


r\R.    STi-UUiALL   continues  his  LECTURES 

^^  and  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  College  uf  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries  Hall,  aUo  for  the  other  Medical  BoordM.  Hiii  feca  are 
for  an  unlimited  periotl;  const-iinently  pupils  would  derive  increa-tcd 
benclil  by  ent*ring  it  th«  conuncncement  of  their  studies,  thus  obtain- 
ing a  tutor  to  direct  Ihem  during  their  entire  reaidence  in  London, 
Dr  S.  11  <|uue  w.:hng  to  guarantee  their  Miccess.  Honn  of  atten- 
tendance,  from  Ten  till  One.  a,m„and  SU  to  Nliie.p,m.,  In  Cliimber>, 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.  — The  OrriCE 
for  PATENTS  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  REGLSTR-iTION 
OF  DESIGNS,  is  REMOVED  from  No.  r,,i  to  No.  14.  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  A^  litre  all  business  relating  to  the  seciuing  and  disposing;  of 
BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS.  Preparation  of  Specifications, 
Drawings  of  Inventions,  is  expeditiously  and  economically  effected. 

Also,  REGISTRATIONS  under  the' New  Consolidated  Copyright 
and  De.signs  Act  5  St  G  Viot.  cap.  100. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  much  useful  information,  may  be  obtained, 
and  references  to  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations 
made,  on  application  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  14,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 


PHILOSOFinC.-VL  INSTRUMENTS. 

WARD'S  CAT^VLOGUE  of  CHEMICAL  and 
PHILOSOPHICAL   INSTRUMENTS  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution, gratis.     It  is  illustrated  by  300  Woodcuts,  and  even.'  article 
(above  ■JuX.io)  is  priced  ;  the  Weight  under  1  oz.     All  letters  to' be  paid. 
THE    CHEMICAL    CATALOGUE  of    PURE  TESTS  and  RE 
AGENTS  is  nearly  ready. 

Ai.'.'nt  fur  Grilfln's  Cheap  Apparatus  and  the  German  Porcelain. 
JOHN  WARD,  Operative  Chemist,  70,  Bishopsgate  Street  Wiihin. 


r\ 


URVATURES  OF  THE  SPINE,  DEFORM- 

^'  ITIESOFTHE  LIMBS,  ^c— Mr.  AMESBURY'S  PRIVATE 
ORTHOPEDIC  ESTABLISHMENT  lor  the  PREVENTION.  RE- 
LIEF, and  CURE  ofCURVATURES  of  the  SPINE.  The  time  re- 
quired for  restoration  of  the  Spine,  in  curable  cases,  varies  from  three 
to  twelve  months.  In  ver>'  bad  neglected  cases  a  longer  period  is 
necessary.  Tlie  health  and  strength  aregreatlyimprovedbythe  treat- 
ment adopted.  In  cases  of  In-knee  and  Out-knee,  In-ankle  and  Out- 
ankle,  the  limbs  are  commonly  restored  to  their  natural  line  in  a  few 
days;  a  longer  period,  however,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 
Particulars  may  he  obtained  by  application  to  Mr.  Amesbury,  at  his 
Residence,  12,  Devonshire-street,  Portland  Place,  London.  For 
iihi^trations  see  his 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  DEFORMITIES 

f.rilic  SPINE.  CHEST.aiul  LIMBS.  STIFFNESS  and  WEAKNESS 
of  tlie  JOINTS.  MUSCUI,.\R  CONTRACTIONS  and  MUSCULAR 
WEAKNESSES.  Partial  and  General.  *to.  £1.  Ua.  6d.  Published 
hv  Loxr.-MAS'  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  London.    Bvtile  same  Autlior, 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS    ON  FRACTURES 

of  the  TRUNK  and  EXTREMITIES,  with  Plates  and  Cases,  2  Vols. 
.Svo.  £1.  i.s. 

J.  WALTERS, 

ANATOMICAL   MACHINIST,    &e.,    10,    MOORGATE    ST., 
LONDON, 

BEGS  to  call  attention  to  the  under-mentioned 
ofhis  contrivances,  which  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
most  eminent  ■surgeons,  and  will  be  found  to  combine  many  advantages. 

THE  HVDRO-PNEU.MATIC  ENEMA  SYRINGE. 
•Du'r.  newly  invented  instrument  is  very  much  superior  to  any  at  pre- 
sent in  use.  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  great  porlabiUty,  and  dura- 
bility. It  ia  in  itself  Reservoir  and  Syringe,  less  than  half  the  size  of 
any  "others  that  hold  the  same  quantity  of  tlui.l,  and  gives  a  continuous 
jet  of  anv  force  rcnuired.  and  free  from  air. 

THE  ELLIPTICAL  SPRING  CRUTCH. 
By  the   construction   of    the    air-pads    of   the  springs    and    of   the 
central  joint,   the    greatest    freedom   of    motion    is    allowed,    witli- 
out  that  distressing"  numbness  of  the  arm,  produced  by  crutches  of 


For  Varicose  Veins,  Sic,  ate  light  and  durable,  allow  the  perspiration 
to  pass  freely  through  them,  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the  material, 
cauae  but  little  additional  warmth.  The  price  is  much  less  than  that 
of  any  other  equally  well  made.  Directions  for  measuring  wilt  he  for- 
warded on  application. 

THE  NEW  HIP-JOINT  SPLINT 
Hal  been  used  in  many  cases,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended  as 
the  best  hitherto  contrived  for  diseases  of  this  joint, 


CHARLOTTE  STREET  SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE. 
Lectures  commenced  Oct.  1st. 

PERPETUAL   to    the    ANATOMCAL  and 
SURGICAL  LECTURES,  DEMONSTRATIONS    and  DIS- 
SECTIONS. 10  Guineas. 
To  all  the  Lectures  necessar\'  for  Celleee  and  Hall,  30  Guineas. 
The  whole  expense  of  Professional  Education  necessarv-  for  College  of 

Surgeons  and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  including  all  the    Lectures  and 

Three  Years  Hospital  Pr.tctice.  £55. 

The  Three  Years  Physician's  Hospital  Practice,  also  serve  for  pass- 
ing. ai  Licentiate,  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  above  Lectures  recognized  by  the  London  University  and  all 
other  Medical  Boards. 

N  B.  The  expense  ofLectures  required  by  College  and  Hall,  to  heat- 
tended  first  winter  Session — Anatomical  lectures  and  Demonstrations, 
5  Guineas— Materia  Medica,  3  Guineas— C hem istrj',  4  Guineas. 

Hei,'istration  of  Pupils  commences  at  Apothecaries  Hall,  Oct.  10, 
and  terminates  October  2G. 

Apply  to  Mr.  DERMOTT,  15,  Charlotte-street,  nioomsbury. 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

HAWKE,  iate  Ansell  &  IIawke,  of  No.  S,  Great 
Queen  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen 
commencing  or  altering  in  the  above  Profession,  that  they  h.ive  a  large 
assortment  of  Drawers,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  everv-  icquisite  for  com- 
pleting Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Most  satis- 
factorj-  references  can  be  given  as  to  style  and  quality.  PlaiLS  and 
EsiinLites  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


MEDICAL,~HIGHLY  FAVOUR.\BLE  OPPORTUNITY. 

DESIRABLE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY 
sltu.ite  in  the  town  of  CLUN,  in  the  conty  of  S.\LOP.-  To  he 
Sold  bv  Auction,  by  FIdward  Mason,  at  the  BuffaUrs  Head  Inn,  in 
Chin  aforesaid,  on  TUESDAY,  the  11th  dnv  of  OCTOBER,  \WJ. 
between  the  Hours  of  FOUR  and  SIX  o'Clock  in  the  .\fternooH, 
sulypct  to  such  Conditions  as  sliall  be  then  produced  .  all  that  substan- 
tial Stone-built  M.insion  or  Dwelling  House,  sihiatc  In  the  town  of 
Clun.  In  the  County  of  Salop,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Cullis.— 
The  gnuind-floor  consists  of  Entrance  Hall,  Kitchen,  Drawing  .md 
Dining  Rooms,  with  nine  suitable-  Bed  Chambers  and  Attic*  above. 
Atlachi'd  tothe  House,  is  a  large  and  productive  QarJen.well- slocked 
with  Choice  Fruit  Trees;  a  spacious  Court  Yiird,  and  a  newly-croctcd 
Stablf,  CoHch  House,  etc.  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  with  u  Stone 
wall. 

Persons  desirous  of  insuring  to  themselves  a  comfortable  residence, 
have  here  the  ojtportunity;  the  House  being  in  complelf  rei)alr,  and 
the  Premile^  in  every  respect  convenient;  the  present  Proprietor 
having  expended  much  time  and  money  to  make  the  whola  lit  lor  the 
residence  of  a  genteel  family. 

A  Putchurter  maj'  be  accommodated  with  the  present  Proprietor's 
extensive  and  reHpcctablc  praclico  as  u  Surgeon  and  Apolhecnry, 

POSSESSION  Mill  be  given  at  Lady .tlay  next. 

The  Proprietor.  Mr.  CULLIS,  will  shew  the  Premij.ct,  and  further 
p.-irlicolars  ma>  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  THOMAS  GRIF- 
FITHS,  Solicitor,  vlthcf  at  hU  Office  in  DistiO|i'i  Cistl*  or  CluQ. 

Sopt.  1st,  lSt2, 


QOLUT.  M AGNES.  BICARB.— Dr.  'WILKIN- 

^     SON.    of  Bath,    whose  well-known    familiarity   with    Practical 
Chemislrv  entitles  liis  opinion  to  respect,  says, — 

•■  A  bottle  of  the  Fhiid  Magnesia  of  Sir  James  Murray's  sent  to  me 
for  Analvsation  hv  a  Chemist  in  this  Town,  gave  me  Seven  Grains  of 
Magnesi'a  and  T/trre  of  Sulphate  of  Soda  to  the  ounce,  whilst  yours 
yielded  Seventeen  Grains  of  PuRi:  MAGNEsrA  to  the  ounce.  I  con- 
scientiouslv  bear  testinionv  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  results, 
(Sisiied)  '  "  COI.  Wilkinson,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  23d,  1S40." 
To  Mr.  C.  DixSEFORD.  Bond-street,  London. 

The  aliove  conclusive  testimo»y  is  further  corroborated  by  ProfeS- 
Et)R  Brand,  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Dr,  Paris,  author  of  the  Pharmacologia,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Dublin,  who  also  examined  and  reported  on  Sir  James  Murray's 

COMPOVXD. 

It  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy.^icians,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished Mem'iers  of  every  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensing  only)  containing  51bs,,  at  5s.  6d.  each, 
by  the  usual  respectable  Who:esale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Pro- 
prietor.  

HAEMORRHAGE,  internal  nnd  external,  otlier 
b.itfles  the  Skill  of  Medical  Men.  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Dr.  Cham- 
bers, Dr.  J.  Johnson,  Professor  Mayo,  .Mr.  Guthrie,  and  other  high  au- 
thorities, have  for  Years  stronslv  recommended  and  exhibited,  with  all 
the  greatest  success,  the  CHEVALIER  RUSPINI's  STYPTIC. 
Spe,iking  of  ILtmeptysis,  Dr.  Ci[amber.s  says.  ■*  Giveone  drachm  of 
Ruspini's  Styptic  every  three  hours;"  SiE  B.  C.  Brodie,  also,  "'  Ap- 
plv  Ruspini's  Styptic ;"  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  If  the  bleeding  be  obstinate 
you  may  suppress  it  by  Ruspini's  St>-ptic  ;"  Dr.  Johnson,  "  This 
.Stvptie  possesses  extr.xoreinary  powers  in  arresting  Haemorrhage;" 
pROFEsson  Mayo,  "  Of  all  the  Styptics  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
Ruspini's  is  the  most  efficacious;"  together  with  numerous  other 
eminent  recommendations. 

It  is  Prepared  and  Sold  Wiolesale  and  Retail,  at  the  Depot,  C. 
COLLINS,  51,  PICCADILLY;  to  be  had  also  at  the  Wholesale 
Houses,  and  Retail  at  all  the  Druggists  in  the  Kingdom. 

MEDICAL  LATIN.— GREGORY &CELSUS. 
HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM,  IrJ,  Regent  Street.  Tiie  atten- 
tion of  Medical  Students  is  directed  to  the  fact,  that  wiih  scarcely  any 
previous  knowledge  of  Latin,  they  can.  in  a  few  weeics,  be  rendered 
Competent  to  pass  their  examinations.  The  Hamiltonian  System  of 
Learning  Languages  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Edinbuigh  and 
Westminster  Reviews,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age. 
Clashes  are  now  forming.  Also  Private  Tuition  on  moderate  terms. 
Apply  to  Mr.  LANGMAID,  122,  Reolni  Street. 


TO  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.— 
MILLER'S  GLASS  MEDIUM.  It  is  well  knownthatsome  pre- 
paration for  giving  brilliancy  and  depth  to  Water-Colour  Painting, 
and  for  enabling  the  Artist  to  repeat  his  touches  without  disturbing 
the  colours  already  laid  on.  has  been  long  sought  after;  this  new 
vehicle  possesses  all  these  adv.intages.  When  mixed  with  the  colours 
it  h;us  a  most  brilliant  effect,  and  will  preserve  delicate  tints  uninjured; 
in  durability  it  will  approacli  nearer  to  Oil  Painting  than  anything 
hitherto  in 'iLie.—MILLER's  Artist  Colour  Manufactory,  56,  Long 
Acre,  London. 


IMPLLIA  BOOTS  (Patent)  having  a  preparation 
of  horsehair  mechanically  and  imperceptibly  .compressed  be- 
wecn  the  inner  and  outer  iole.  Boots  and  Shoes  on  this  principle 
repel  the  wet  and  absorb  the  perspiration,  are  elastic  and  com- 
fortable, and  no  cold  or  damp  can  penetrate  them.  For  tender  feet 
or  corns  they  are  pefectly  luxurious..  The  .wearer  may  tread  the 
roughest  pavement  without  inconvenience;  they  do  not  creak,  and 
are  equally  cheap  and  more  durable  than  those  made  in  the  ordi- 
mu-y  wav.  Manufactured  by  T.  GULLICK,  41.  Warwick -street, 
Regent-street.  Respectable  Bootmakers  in  each  town  may  have 
licenses  on  moderate  terms  on  application  to  Josiah  Towne,  Esq,, 
Knighlsbridge. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From  J.  G.  Andrews,  Esq,,  St,  Helen's-place,  Prtsident  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 
1  have  worn  for  some  time  the  new  patent  boots,  called  Impilia,  with 
much  comfort  and  satisfaction;  I  trod  the  boots  possess  great  elas- 
ticity, evenness  of  presyire,  and  I  am  enabled  to  walk  a  greater  dis- 
tance without  inconvenience. 

J.  G.  Andrews. 
April  20.  1842. 
From  Anthunv  Wdte,  Esq.,  Parliament-street,  one  of  the  Council, 
and  late  President.of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
I  can  with   much   Eatisfaction   reconimened  to  the  public  the  boot 
or  shoe  which  is  denominated  Impilia.      Its  peculiar  udvanUges  over 
all  other  boots  or  slioes  arc.  that  it  i'^  impermeable  to  wet  and  damp, 
and  always  gives   an  agreeable  and  constant  w»rmth  to  the  feet;    13 
also  elastic,  and  is  admirably  .id.ipted  lo  tender  and  crippled  feet  flrom 
gout  or  other  maladies. 

Anthosv  Whitr. 
April  G,  1842. 

From  Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover-street,  London. 
I  have  examined  and  worn  with  comfort  and  satisfaction  fihoes  con- 
structed with  intermedhate  soles  of  feel,  to  which  you  have  bestowed 
the  name  Impilia.  They  undoulilcdly  possess  an  elasticity  and  capa- 
city of  adaptation  to  the  form  of  the  foot  not  possessed  by  ordinary 
shoes,  and  they  have  the  rar«  merit  of  not  creaking.  They  are,  more- 
over, warm  and  dry. 

J.  A.  Pari3,;M.  D. 
From  Dr.  Roots,  Russell-squ-ire,  London. 
Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  wojn  for  some  time  a  pair  of  hoots  with  in- 
termeiliate  soles,  which  you  term  Impilia.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  c.as»  and  comfort  of  tender  feet,  and  the  elasticity  of 
their  tread  is  ven'  pler.sant.  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them 
for  general  utie,'tthilc  for  medical  men  lhc>  possess  the  very  rare 
adv.tntage  of  not  creiiktnfr.  and  consequently  arc  so  desirable  in  a  sick 

''^*""'  H.  S.  Roots,  M.  D. 

W.  Baker,  Esq. April  2."i.  1S42. 

From  Dr.  Hodgkm,  Lower  Brook-street.  London.  _ 

Having  not  onlv  examined,  but  put  to  the  proof  of  CJtperiencc,  the 
patent  soles  invented  by  my  friend  Wm.  Baker,  M.ILC-S.,  and  teriUBd 
Impilia,  I  have  no  he'^iiiRtion  in  fa.Mug  that  they  are  a  very  decided 
improvement  on  the  common  method  of  conslrucllon.  They  .ire  not 
only  much  more  agreeable  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  promote  a  warm 
and  uniform  temperature  ns  well  tvt  freedom  ttom  damp,  whether 
entering  from  without  or  derived  from  the  fret, 

TllOAIAS  HODCKIN,  M.D. 

30  —  1,  IS12. 

From  John  C.  Taunton,  F.^q.,  M.R-CS.,  4S,  Hatton-gardcn. 
I  have  worn  with  satisJacllon  the  boots  with  the  interme.liaie  toles 
of  Impilia.     Thev  are  worn  with  more  comfort,  adapt  Ihemselvcs  better 
to  the  form  ..f  the  loot,  and  are  impervious  lo  wet. 

John  C.  TAU.NToy. 
Mav       ,  1S4-.'. 
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ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  ORGANS  ;  OR,  TRANSCENDENTAL 
ANATOMY  APPLIED  TO  PHYSIOLGY. 

By  E.  R.  A.  SERIIES,  Memher  nf  the  Institute,  nf  the  Academy  of 
'  Medicine,  Professor  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris, 
,1tc.,  xc,  .%c. 

Summary. — Effect  of  the  Mkrosco/nc  Researches  nf 
Lewenhoeck  and  of  Harlsiieckcr. —  Idea  of  the  ori/ri- 
iial  enclosure  of  the  germs  ;    Malpighi ;    his  He- 
searches   ttjiou   the  Ovum ;    his  ideas  upon  the  De- 
velopment nf  the  Adipose  Tissue,  J(r. — lioerhaave; 
his  doubt  upon  the  ideas  of  the  Histologic  Homogeny 
of  Sui/seh  and  of  Malpighi. —  The  iVereous  Si/»tein 
considered  as  the  generator  of  all  the  otiter  tissues  ; 
Incousisteucies  of  the  Supporters  of  the  Centrifugal 
Theory    of   Developments. — School    of    Haller. — 
Physiologif  Detached  from  Auatomij  as  a  Distinct 
Science  ;     IVorks  of  the  Anatomists   of  this  School 
in     Coinparatiec     Organogeuij.  —  Haller     at  first 
for   the    TIteory  of  E/iigenesis^  and  ajterwards  for 
that  of  Pre-Eristenres. — The  Heart  the  Primary 
Generator  of  the  other   Organs. —  The    Theory  of 
Cantrifugul  Development  based  upon  the  Phi/siologi/ 
of  the  Adult.— 'State  of  the  System  of  pre-e.tistencts 
as  represented   by  Bonnet   and    Haller. — ^eedharn 
attacks  the  Hypothesis  of  the  K.iisteuce  of  germs  ; 
his  E.tperiments  upon  the  Formation   of  the  Infu- 
soria;   occult    forces    admitted  by   iiini. —  Wolf: 
analogy  of  his  occult  forces,  with  those  admitted  by 
Neettham  ;  opposes  the  creative  action  of  the  Heart ; 
his  labours  upon  the   Development   of  the   Sangui- 
ferous system  ;  idea  of  the  successive  Fornaition  of 
Organs  —  Theory    of    Crganic     Evolution     esta- 
blished by  Haller. 
Such,  as  1  representeil  in  my  last  leitiire,  aif  thf 
grand  views  whieli  have  been  devoloix-il  sinci»  tlu' 
comnifciuenu-nt  of  tlie  theory  of  epigeuesis.     But 
uiiforlunately  at  the  peiiud  when  science  assnmeil 
this  new  course,  the  system  of  orj>anie  pro-exist- 
ences sijriing  up  to  retard  its  progress  ;    tluis  n  as 
organogeny  arrested  in  its  must  important  hour  bj- 
the  substitution  of  an  obscure  and  entirely  artiticial 
philosophy  for  that  of  nature.      The  origin  of  the 
theory  of  pre-existence  was  owing  to  the  abuse  of 
the  early  microscopic  researches  of  LewenhiJeck 
and  Iliirtsoeker.     Astonished  at  the  results  fur- 
nished by  the  microscope,  the  imagination  of  phy- 
siologists exaggerated  still  move  its  power.     At 
fir.'st  perceiving  the  entire  animal  in  the  ovnm,  in 
its  last  stage  of  incubation,  they  then  imagined  its 
presence   in   the   ovule   before    conception ;     and 
finally  throwing  aside   the  clogs   of  observation, 
Swammerdam    and   Malebranche    conceived    the 
pre-existeuce  of  germs,  and  their  enclosure,  the  one 
within  the  other,  since  the  commencement  of  time. 
This  gigantic  idea  met  with  a  success  uuequalled 
by  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  and  of  Newton.     But 
how  incredible  that  the  whole  of  the  past  and  future 
generations  should  have  been  enelost^d  within  the 
ovary  of  Eve,  our  common  mother  ;  and  that  how- 
evi^r  invisible  the  embryo  may  be  within  the  ovum, 
it  is  not  the  less  an  exact  repetition  of  the  atlult 
man  !     Embryogenic   researches  hence  presented 
but  slight  interest.     For  what  purpose,  said  people, 
waste  one's  time  in  labours  of  so  dithcult  and  deli- 
cate a  nature,  if  the  youngest  embryo  presents  but 
the  miniature  of  the  perfect  animal  ?     What  can 
science  gain  from  this  study  of  infinitely  minute 
productjijns,  if  such  beings  are  nothing  but  what 


nature  shews  lis  on  a  large  scale  at  another  age  in 
man  and  animals  Y  \Vhat  answer  could  be  given 
to  arguments  apparently  so  decisive  ? 

This  abandonment  of  embryogeny  was  still  more 
elfecdially  brought  about  by  the  researches  of  Mal- 
pighi with  the  microscope,  while  Haller,  at  one 
time  a  partisan  of  epigenesis,  at  another  of  pre- 
existence,  eventually  declared  himself  for  the  latter 
system.  A  remark  which  I  have  already  made, 
and  which  here  again  presents  itself,  is,  that  the 
primitive  principle  of  organogeny  was  the  indivisi- 
bihty  of  life,  and  consequently  the  unity  of  its 
graiiuatiou  in  beings  endowed  with  it.  Organized 
nature  was  not  separated  into  two  kinds,  the  vege- 
table and  the  animal,  but  was  considered  as  but 
one,  and  undivided,  although  endowed  with  various 
degrees  of  perfection.  Malpighi,  howeier, adopted 
new  views,  and  stood  forth  like  a  giant  from  the 
host  of  embryogenists  who  precedeil  or  have  fol- 
lowed him.  Commencing  the  study  of  organogeny, 
by  the  consideration  of  vegetable  life,  he  applied  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  first  formation  of 
animals.  Taking  up  animal  embryogeny  at  ils 
primary  starting  point,  he  compared  its  first  for- 
mations with  those  >•(  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of 
which  they  are  but  an  imitation,  and  was  thus  led 
into  a  tield  of  discoveries,  the  full  value  of  « liieh 
he  himself  did  not  appreciate.  Before  his  time, 
although  the  existence  of  the  cicatrieula  hail  bi-en 
freipieutly  pointed  out  in  the  ovnm,  no  one  had 
traceil  ill  its  composition  the  first  outline  I'f  the 
embryo.  It  was  reserved  to  Aralpighi  to  overtime 
this  task.  And  with  what  clearness  did  he  trace 
the  arrangement  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  ! 
How  beautifully  did  he  define  the  first  appearance 
■  ■f  the  vertebral  column,  together  with  that  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  also  what  was  still  more  lUfli- 
ciilt  of  discovery,  that  of  the  blood-vessels  I  The 
creator  of  organogeny,  as  Harvey  had  been  of 
OTology,  he  referred  these  first  formations,  anterior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  heart,  to  a  creating  action 
in  the  tissues,  which  hail  the  ]iower  of  repeating 
itself  in  vegetables  antl  the  inferior  attimals,  and 
which  in  the  superior  animals,  :uul  man,  presides 
over  the  muK^cular  life  of  formation  iluiing  the 
whole  duration  of  existence.  It  is  this  power,  the 
nature  and  essence  of  which  are  unknown  to  us, 
which  we  so  often  hear  of  under  the  names  of  p/ni/Zc 
force,  of  nisu^formativus,  or  of  organic  vital  proper- 
ties. These  facts,  however,  remained  unproductive 
in  the  mind  of  Malpighi,  prejudiced  as  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  pre-existence.  Centrifugal 
development  being  one  of  ils  maxims,  Maljiighi 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  adipose  .svsteiu  becomes 
propagated  from  the  omentum  to  the  other  various 
parts  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  centre 
towards  the  circumference.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  emitted  this  general  idea,  when  stiuljing 
the  formation  of  the  adipose  vesicles  which  com- 
pose the  system,  he  found  them  developed  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre,  a  fact  since  ile- 
monstrated  by  M.  Raspail.  The  diflerence  in  im- 
portance,as  a  protluct.between  an  adipose  vesicle  and 
an  ovigenous  vesicle  of  do  Graaft*  appears  immense; 
but  not  so  in  considering  the  mode  of  formation. 
When  then  Jlalpighi  compares  thisovigenous  vesicle 
to  a  glandular  body,  when  he  makes  it  six^rete  the 
ovules  in  bird.i,  not  only  does  he  make  an  immense 
step  forward,  but  he  tiverthrows  the  idea  of  the 
original  enclosure  of  the  germs,  for  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  ovules  are  secreted  by  the  ot  igenons  vesicle 
of  lie  Graaif,  their  pre-existence  is  illusory.  Here 
then,  as  every  where  else,  the  observations  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  centrifugal  theory,  went  in 
reality  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  centripetal  law  of 
development. 

As  in  the  theory  of  epigenesis,  the  successive 
formation  of  parts  constitutes  one  of  the  precepts 
of  organogeny  ;  so  in  the  theory  of  pre-existence 
this  notion  was  rejected,  since  every  organ  was 
presumed  to  be  deyeloped  tit  the  same  tinte,  and 


from  this  abandonment  naturally  resulted  that  of 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  formation  and  of  develop- 
ment. But  as  a  kind  of  compensation,  the  system  of 
homogeity  then  took  a  new  Hight.  During  nearly 
half  a  century  all  the  efforts  of  anatomists  were 
directed  towards  the  discovery  of  a  primitive 
tissue,  of  which  all  organisms  were  ctmsidered  to 
be  merely  modifications.  Hippocrates  said  that 
there  was  but  one  disease,  of  which  all  other 
maladies  were  simply  modifications.  Plato  and 
A  ristotle  in  like  manner  acknowledged  but  one 
animal,  whose  various  metamorphoses  produced 
all  other  animals.  It  was  to  prove  the  reality  of 
these  abstract  notions  that  the  anatomical  philoso- 
phy of  that  period  chiefly  applied  itself. 

The  fibrous  tissue,  the  most  easily  observable  in 
organs,  was  the  first  supposed  generator  of  the 
others  ;  the  vascular  tissue  requiring  the  greatest 
tlifticulty  in  its  preparation,  needed  the  skill  of  a 
Rnysch  for  its  ilemonstration.  Lastly,  it  was  re- 
served for  the  sagiicity  of  Malpighi,  in  microscopic 
observations,  to  discover  the  acini,  or  smttll  glandu- 
lar follicles,  in  the  intimate  structure  of  the  or- 
ganisms. Glandul.ar,  fibrous,  and  vascular  homo- 
geny,  w  ere,  however,  never  demonstrated,  but  new 
views  and  relations  upon  the  various  analogies  of 
tissues  and  of  organs  were  developed  ;  views  which 
eventually  led  to  the  organic  h6mology  of  Vicq- 
d'Azir  and  of  Spix.  the  system  «f  organic  tissues 
of  Bichat,  and  the  theory  of  analogues  of  Geott'roy 
Saint  Hilaire. 

In  the  midst  of  the  animated  discussions  accom- 
panying these  researches,  Boerhaave  at  first  decided 
in  favour  oi  vascular  homogeny,  which  favoured 
his  theories,  since  so' celebrated,  especially  that  of 
pathological  inflammation.  The  subsequent  dis- 
cover}' by  Malpighi  of  the  early  appearance  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  induced  this  acute  observer  to  sup- 
pose, like  other  homogenists,  that  all  parts  were 
originally  nervous,  and  that  they  all  radiated  at 
the  Commencement  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference ;  thus  was  the  hj-potliesis  of  centri- 
fugal development,  w  hielt  seemed  to  have  been  for 
some  time  abandoned,  once  more  revived.  Under 
this  slate  of  things  arose  the  school  of  Haller. 
Among  these  contradictory  opinions  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  shape  some  positive  course  in  the  study 
of  organic  formations.  Unfortunately  the  influ«3nce 
of  Haller  was  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale.  On 
reading  attentively  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave,  and 
their  able  commentaries,  we  readily  perceive  that 
the  science  of  organisms  had  assumed  a  new  direc- 
tion. Hitherto  the  use  oj  parts  as  adopted  by  Galen 
had  enjoyi'd  but  a  secondary  place  in  the  .study  of 
the  organic  apparatus  ;  this  accessory  portion  sud- 
denly became  the  essential  and  fundamental  portion, 
around  which  all  others  were  centred  ;  physiologi/, 
in  a  woril,  became  separated  from  anatomy  as  a 
distinct  science.  It  became  detacheil,  not  as  a 
special  science  limited  to  man,  but  as  a  comparative 
science,  that  is  to  saj-.  that  it  took  man  as  the  term 
of  relation,  and  all  animals  as  objects  of  comparison 
and  subjects  for  experiment.  With  data  apparently 
so  simple,  Haller  founded  a  new  science,  and  upon 
bases  so  enlarged,  that  his  work  has  remained  un 
altered  to  the  present  day  ;  it  is  a  perfect  encyclo- 
p.'sdia  of  the  natural  sciences  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  functions  of  man.  With  reference  to  com- 
paratite  organogeny,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this 
expermiental  school  was  to  efface  from  science  the 
chimerical  organisms,  introduced  by  centrifugal 
development.  Thus  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  adipose  fluid  from  the  centre  towards  the  cir- 
cumference, an  order  of  adipose  vessels  had  been 
invented,  in  the  same  way  as  neurolymphatic  ves- 
sels had  been  created  for  the  centrifugal  circuhition 
of  the  vital  and  animal  essences,  the  existence  of 
which,  according  to  Malebranche,  could  not  be 
doubted  by  any  one.  These  vessels  were,  how- 
ever, completely  rejected,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
not  be  discovered  by  dissection  nor  by  experiment. 
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By  aid  of  this  se\ere  reasoning  in  the  intcrpre- 
tation  of  facts.  Haller  i-efutod  the  theory  of  organic 
prc-existences,  although  pre\'ionsly  hred  up  in  this 
doctrine.  He  formally  declared  himself  for  epi- 
i^enesis,  which  appeared  to  him  ahundantly  evi- 
denced by  Ihe  observations  of  W  illiam  Harvey,  of 
JIalpighi",  Lancisi,  llaitre-Jean,  and  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Kcaumur  aud  Tremhley  upon  animal 
resreneration.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  scientific 
lite  that  he  laid  tlie  foinidatious  of  his  grand  theory 
of  arrest  of  de\'elopnient. 

By  what  fatality  then  was  Hallor  drawn  into  the 
opposite  opinion  ?     What  coidd  have  passed  in  his 
mind  to  induce  him  to  eomei\e  the  entire  animal 
within  the  onnn?      To  admit  in  its  developments 
but    an  elongation   of  parts — to    see    the    entire 
heart   in   its  primitive  canal — to    refiise  the   evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  \\  hen  he  perceived  the  auricles 
and  ventricles   superadded  to  this  canal,  and  its 
nniscidar   fibres   appearing   where   they  had   not 
previously  existed.       How  could  he,  after  these 
facts,  consider  the  embryo  a  repetition  of  the  per- 
fect animal  ?      How,  by  this  theory,  explain   the 
existence   of  certain   oro-ans   in   the  embryo,  and 
their  disappearance  in    the    adults  —  of   the    new 
intestinal   canal  which,    in    insect,s,    succeeds    the 
primitive  one — of  the  In-ijuchi  which  are  replaced 
by  the  lungs — of  the  "Wolffian    bodies  which  pre- 
cede the  genital   organs  ?      How  explain   the  re- 
generation  of  the  head,  the  tail,  tlie  paw,  and  the 
reprodueti\e  organs,  which  had  lieen  demonstrated 
by  the  ixperinu^i.ts  of  Kcaumur,  of  Tremblev,  and 
of  Jlortimer  ?     Xot  to  dwell  unnecessarily  on  these 
organogenic  problems,  Haller  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, ag.ainst  his  first  sentiments,  that  epigenesis 
is  impossible — that  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  made  anteriorly  or  consecutively  to  the 
others ;    that  in  fact  all  parts  are  formed  at  the 
same  time.      He  rejee'ted  even,  what  his  predeces- 
sor.s  and  liimself  had  before  observed,  the  siiccfssicc- 
iiess  of  orguns.  These  authors,  he  preteiuled,  merely 
WLshed  to  say  that  such  parts  are  visible  in  the 
cmbrj'O  while  certain  others  are  not.      The  whole 
is,  howe\er,  pre-e.risleiil  ill  the  part.     The  animal  is 
contained  in  the  embryo,  the  embryo  in  the  ovum, 
the  ovum  in  the  o\  ule,  and  all  tlie  ovules  were  en- 
closed in  the  ovaries  of  the  first  females.     This  was 
the  principle  at  vihicli  Haller  arrived  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  organisms.     From  the  mo- 
ment that  he  admitted  devehtpments  to  have  sim- 
ply   the   effect    of  rendering  visible    parts  which 
pre\iously  were  not   so — that  he  reduced  forma- 
tions to  an  elongation,  or  a  spreading  out  of  the 
organisms — he  created  a  necessity  for  imagining 
an  active  power  cap,able  of  producing  these  results. 
Too  much  of  a  physiologist  to  admit  an  occult 
power,  51  visible  force  became  reipiisite;    the  heart 
offered  this  condition  in  the  fa>tus  and  the  adult; 
lie,  therefore,  attached  his  theory  to  this  organ,  aud 
supposed  its  existence  and  its  action  at  all  periods 
of  embryonic  life. 

From  data  such  as  these,  the  system  of  pre-ex- 
istcnees  became  the  almost  generdl  belief  of  phy- 
siologists. Kounded  on  falsi!  analogies,  centrifug'.il 
ilevelopment  became  the  primordial  law  of  deve- 
lopments, and  the  fnrmalion  of  the  organisms  was 
attributed  to  the  heart.  In  tine,  from  this  combi- 
nation of  errors,  the  jihysiology  of  the  young  em- 
bryo was  put  almost  on  a  \e\n\  « illi  the  physiology- 
of  the  perfect  being.  Hvery  thing  is  niutuailv 
dependent  and  interwoven  in  the  sciences  of  ana- 
tomy and  jihysiology.  'J  he  fuuclions  necessarily 
attend  the  organs;  these  being  declared  unchaugi'- 
able,  the  functions  cuniiot  be  allio\ed  to  vary.  As 
thi'y  are  in  the  adult,  .so  ought  they  lo  bein  the 
young  embryo,  since  the  embryo  is  considered  but 
a  diminutive  adult.  iSuch,  then,  we  will  cousidir 
them.  Now,  who  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  in  the  ;idult  the  circulatory  movement  is  e(;n- 
trifugal:'  Who  can  iloubt,  but  lh:it  in  the  infant, 
growth  dejjends  on  the  continuous  transport  of  the 
sanguineous  fluid  from  the  centri'  towanls  the 
circumference  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  aliments 
introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal  are  converted 
into  chyle,  whiith  from  this  central  point  is  distri 
billed  to  all  the  .irganisms?  Wlio  does  not  know, 
that  to  bring  intra-uterinc  on  ;i  level  with  extra- 
liferiiio  phy.-.iology,  so  many  emhrvogenists  have 
ndv-anced  that  the  fVelns  is  nourished  by  the  waters 
of  the  amnios?    Lastly,  who  will  deny  that  the 


nervous  action  Inis  its  centre  in  the  cerebro-spinal  | 
axis,  and  tlcit  it  r;\diates  from  this  central  point  to  i 
the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system  ?     These  are 
common  but  no  less  positive  notiims.     Are  they  i 
however,  applicable  to  the  young  embr^'o  and   to  I 
organisms  in  the  course  of  formation?     This  is  ! 
the  key  of  the  question.     The  advocates  of  pre- 
existence  assert  the   affirmative ;  but  all  embryo- 
genie  facts  and  observations  lead  us  to  the  opposite  ■ 
conclusion.     It  is  then,  in  these  facts  anil  in  their 
rigorous  interpretation  that  the  theory  of  epige- 
nesis finds  its  support  ;    here  it  is  that  it  is  posi- 
tively assured  of \ ictory. 

Such  was  the  system  of  pre-existences  supported 
by  Bonnet  and  Haller.  This  system  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  two  grand  hypotheses.  The  one,  in 
some  measure  borr<_'wed  from  Leibnitz,  was  rela- 
tive to  the  germs:  it  supposed  these  miniatures  of 
vegetalile  and  of  animal  bodies  floating  in  space, 
circulating  i[uietly  in  the  various  organized  bodies 
until  meeting  with  the  mould  in  which  they  are  to 
become  developed  ;  thus  commenced  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  indefinite  enclosure  of  these  bodies. 
The  second  hypothesis  related  to  embryogenj'  ; 
the  heart  and  its  impulsive  action  replaced  all  the 
occ. lit  forces  of  the  ancient  physiologists,  and  the 
presence  of  this  organ  was  imagined  at  all  periods 
of  animality.  Of  these  two  hypotheses,  the  first, 
entirely  metaphysical,  exercised  but  little  influence 
over  the  subsequent  course  of  anatomy  ;  the 
second,  «hich  was  perfectly  physiological,  became, 
on  the  contrary,  the  basis  around  v\hieh  animal 
embryogeny  was  constructed.  I'lants,  being  des- 
titute of  a  heart,  were  consequently  rejected  from 
the  Law  of  centrifugal  development,  vegetable 
organogeny  was  sep:irated  'from  that  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  a  distinction  was  formed  of 
so  complete  a  nature,  tliat  its  traces  are  not  yet 
effaced.  In  after  times  the  rapid  progress  of  zoo- 
logy bringing  to  light  a  multitude  of  animals  devoid 
of  a  heart,  these  beings,  which  are  classed  under 
the  name  zoophytes,  were  reputed  to  be  developed 
without  a  known  cause.  The  centrifugal  law  was 
thus  limited  to  vertebrated  animals,  or  to  those  of 
ihe  invertel(r;xta  pro\iiled  with  a  heart.  It  thus 
ceased  to  be  a  general  la^v,  aud  in  fact  lost  all  ap- 
plication, since,  in  their  primitive  state,  the  embryos 
of  the  vertebnita  are  Zoophytes. 

This  insutficiency  of  the  theory  of  pre  existences 
and  of  the  eentrifngal  law,  led  towards  epigenesis 
two  celebrated  contemporaries   of  Ilaller,    Need- 
ham  and  ^V'olf.     The  first  attacked  (he  hypothesis 
of  pre-existences ;  the  second  the  theory  of  cardiac 
or  cenlrifugal   development  ;   and    both    of  these 
suppositions  would  from    that   time    have    disap- 
peared from  scienci'.  had  not  these  two  anatomists 
combined  with  their  sound  reasoning  on  facts,  those 
occult   principles  of  deixdopmcnt  which  led  them 
astray.      After  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the   pre- 
formation  of  germs,   Needham    made    public    his 
beautiful  experiments   npoii  the  formation  of  the 
infusoria.     He  traced  the  development  of  the  711a- 
ticn/ii,  of  the  ribfimin,  and  of  the  rnrtirelht  in  various 
vcgel:ible  infusions,  and  to  avoid  tlie  olijeetion  that 
these  germs  lloafing  in  sjiace  might  fall  inio  the 
infusions,  and  be  there  developed,  he  repeated  his 
experinu'Uts  in  closed  vessels,  without  cominuniea- 
tion  M-ith  the  air,  tmd  in  infusions  from  which  all 
air   had  been  expelli>d  by  strong  ebullition.      The 
resulfs  were  the   same  in  both  experiments  :    the 
infusoria  shewed  themselves  in  the  last  as  in  the 
first.     Now,  do  we  not  here  behold,  asks  Kccdhain, 
the  image  of  the  primitive  creation  of  organized 
beings?     Does  not  this  present  us  an  cxpl.anation 
of  till'  mystery  of  generation  ?     Without  being  ac- 
qiniinted  with  the  ideas  of  Harvey  upon  the  tians- 
formatiou  of  beings,   he  observed  that,  among  the 
infusoria,  some  were  arrested    at  a  primary   de- 
velopment, others   at  a  secondary  degree,  while 
some,  again,  reached  a  ternary  stage — so  that  their 
animality  seemed  to  become  more  perfect  at  each 
developmenl.     From  these  experiments,  Needham 
concluded,    first,    that   animals   are  developed  by 
epigenesis,  and  that  llnit  which   we  denoiiiinale  a 
germ,  far  from  re|)resenting  on  a  luinnte  scale  the 
perfect  animal,  does  not  even  contain  its  lirsi  out- 
line; secondly,   that  there  is   a  couijilete  jirogTcs- 
sion  ill  de\elopnients,   Ihe  organ  in   the  primitive 
state  of  animality  simiihiting  a  species  of  crystal- 
lization; thirdly,  that  animal  ttiid  vegetable  sub- 


stances, considered  in  their  original  state,  are 
identical  in  nature;  so  that,  he  adds,  under  the 
influence  of  certain  conditions,  animals  become 
vegetables,  and  vegetables  animals. 

What  a  pity  tluit  sucli  elevated  notions  should 
have  been  disfigiired  by  suppositions  the  most  im- 
intelligible  !     According  to  Neeilhani,  the  whole 
progi'ess  of  development  depends  on  an  all-power- 
ful f.ipnrisiie  force,  and  on  a    power  of  trsistiitfic 
destined  to  counter-balance  the  effects  of  tlie  ex- 
pansive  force;     and  it    is   by   a   continuous  and 
alternate    balancing    of    these    two    forces,    that 
animal  and  vegetable  formations  are  guided.  Such 
were  the  unintelligible  notions  of  Needham.  These 
ideas  have  lately  been  reviveil  by  M.  Oken,  iv  ith 
this  diffi?renc& — that    he  substitutes    elerlro-mng-- 
m'tic  atiracthm  and    rtpiih-hni,  in  the  place  of  the 
expansive    and    repulsive   forces.     These   obscure 
notions,  in  like   manner,   pervade   the  otherwise 
gr.and  researches  of  Wolf.     Nowhere  do  we  find  a 
more   powerful  advocate  of  epigenesis    than    this 
illustrious    anatomist;    no  one   would   have  con- 
tributed, more  tli.iji  him,  to  place  it  on  its  true 
bases,  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  facts  ;    but,    after   demonstrating  the 
insufiiciency  of  the  powers  of  t'.tpansion  and  of  re- 
shtattce,  as  advocated  by  Needham,  he,  in  his  tnrn, 
imagined    an    essrnteai    force   %nd    a   soliilesccvcey 
which  appear  to  he  but  a  copy  of  the  former.     The 
confusion  of  the  W^olfian  theory  of  generation  is 
evidently  owing  to  the  constant  admixture  of  facts 
with    ]>rinci]iles    not  depending,    or    even    totally 
disagreeing,  one  with  another.     But  on  analyzing 
these  facts,  we  find  that  the  development  of  vege- 
tables takes  place  by  a  successive  interposition  of 
vesicK's,  which  become  deposited  in  the  interstices 
of  what  Wolf  denominates  the  cellular  tissue,  ami 
that    the  formation     of  new   layers  is  the  result 
•  if  thisvesicular  addition.  Passing  from  vegetables  to 
animals,  we  see  that  th"  primitive  state  oi'aninialily 
is  constituted  by  globules;  so  that  on  tracing,  for 
instance,  the  umbilical  region  of  the  chicken,  we 
at   first   find   but   small   globular  bodies,   which, 
uniting  together,  form  lines,  and  then  red  points, 
which   Wolf  denominates   lies   sanguines ;    la-stly, 
these  points  become  covered  with   vessels  before 
the   appearance  of  the   heart.       Continuing    his 
researches  with  respect  to  the   formation  of  this 
latter  organ.  Wolf  ascertained,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  lateness  of  its  appeai-ance ;  and  on   the  other 
hand,  that  when   it  diH'S  appear   it  seems  to  be 
quite  immoveable.      Wlii-n,  shortly  afterwards,  its 
movements  commence,  they  are  at  first  so   feeble 
that  the  globule  of  blood  oscillates,  as  if  under  Ihe 
action  of  a  perisialtii- iiio\einent. — To   sustain   the 
now  tottering  theory   of  centrifugal  de\ elopnient, 
Haller    conceived   that    ilie    p;irls    previously   ex- 
isted, .nlthongh  invisible,  and  that   Ibeheart  acted 
powerfully,  although  its  presence  could  not  be  a.s- 
certained. 

Thus  did  Wolf  overthrow  the  theory  of  the 
centrifugal  aclion  of  the  heart,  while  Needham 
had,  in  like  inaiiner,  disproved  that  of  the  pre- 
cxistence  of  germs.  There  still  remained  the 
spontaneons  or  successive  development  of  parts, 
wherebj-  epigenesis  was  equally  ilisiinguishcMl 
from  the  system  of  pre-forinations.  Wolf  ren- 
dered to  science  this  new  service;  he  shewed  that 
the  parts  arise  one  after  another,  and  even  that 
they  proceed  one  from  another  liy  w  ay  of  secre- 
tion ;  he  made  especially  this  profound  observation, 
already  indicated  by  Needham,  viz.  that  primitively 
all  parts  of  the  animal  ;ire  fluid,  and,  as  it  were, 
inorganic,  and  that  aflerwards  (he  vessels  become 
developed  within  them  by  an  action  peculiar  and 
in  some  measure  inherent  to  their  tissue.  Haller, 
however,  refused  to  admit  these  conclusions.  Stead- 
fastly follow  ing  up  the  researches  of  Slalpighi,  he 
had  "been  compelled  to  abandon  the  original  notions 
of  llonnet.  He  h;id  beioiue  convinced  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  allribuling  develipmnit  to  a  simple  in- 
crease. Struck  with  the  observations  of  Needham 
and  of  Wolf,  and  seeing  under  the  microscope, 
sometimes  even  with  the  naked  eye,  the  organs 
chani^e  in  firm  and  position  while  pa.ssiug  from 
one  st;ite  to  another,  he  expressed  these  mefanior- 
lihoscs  by  the  name  of  milii/ions.  The  theory  of 
organic  evohifions  is  a  formal  protestation  against 
I  ha  t  of  pi-e-ex  istenccs  ;  fc  ir,  accordi  iig  to  the  f.  irmer, 
the  embryo  is  no  longer  an  exact  miniature  of  the 
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,„.,-lor(  tininial  ;  it  passes  Mirou-k  stales  .lillnren 
to  its  oriniiial  o\w  :  in  a  wmd,  U  clian^'cs.  !>t.ill 
lliciv  is  a  ililVoi-onro  hi'twcoii  tins  ami  opisonesis 
In  fact,  as  his  dlisi'i-vatioiis  wove  not  coininencccl 
until  tiio  first  fonnalinns  w.ix-  not  acconiiilisliod, 
Ilallei-  WHS  ..nal.leil  lo  repoiici:.'  wiHi  the  Iheory  ol 
evolutions  his  iMVom-ite  idea  of  eentntii!;;il  ilevelop- 
nieiit  hv  the  erealive  action  of  tlie  lieaft ;  tor,  as  I 
have  inst  sai.l,  in  the  theory  of  e\olutioU3,  our  re- 
s.^areiies  an'  only  eoninieneeil  when  llie  In-st  lorivia- 
tions  are  aee.raiplished,  we  Ijave  merely  to  io  l,.w 
ovans  already  fonneil  throu-li  the  course  ot  tlieir 
various  transformations.  In  that  .if  episenesi;;,  on 
the  c.mtvarav,,  our  views  are  more  extended ;  onr 
ohjec't  is  to  itnveil  even  the  formation  ot  in-f;ans. 
'I'he  domain  of  tlie  one  ooinmeneeswliere  the  oilier 
linislies  :  epi','eiiosis  is  aeeoinplished  wlien  evolu- 
tion lie^ins.  ■  ■ 
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Beiiie  Eilracts  an,l  e.rait™»:itioiis  tram  Uie  F.iriU-n  .111.1  Home 
ML'ilii-al  Jounmls. 

GKNP.nAr.  Ir.r,  HEAT/ni.— The  disordered 
state  of  liealtli,  for  trcatinsf  wliieh  Mr.  Aber- 
netliy  sained  siieli  a  re]Mitation,  is,  says  Dr.  ('. 
J.  B".  Williains,  one  of  the  coinmoiiest  ailments 
we  have  to  preserilie  for  :  some  call  it,  with 
Aberncthy,  "  all  stomaeli ;"  olliors,  '•  liver  ;" 
others,  "  disordered  eonstitution  ;"  others, 
•'  indigestion  ;"— but  however  ditl'erently  tbey 
may  n°anie  it,  few  refuse  to  treat  it,  as  Abenie- 
tby  did,  by  re.jnlated  diet,  blue  |iill,  and  inild 
saline  aperient,  repeatedly  administered.  Now 
the  jiatholot^ist  analyses  the  sym|itoms  of  sneli 
a  state,  and  in  the  white  or  yellowish -furred 
tongnc,  morliid  eructations,  tender  eiiig'a_--triuni, 
sometinies  full  iii;lit  hyiioehoiidrinni,  with  e.v- 
tended  didness  on  iiereiission,  the  diseohnired 
fii'Ces,  the  hieh-eoloiired  and  turbid  urine,  be 
findsiiroof  of  eouKeslion  and  disturbed  secretion 
of  the  liver  and  upper  jiart  of  the  alimentary 
eanal  ;  and  he  recognises  in  the  remedies 
employed  means  which,  by  increasing-  the 
secretions,  relieve  the  eong-estion  ;  and  if  these 
fail,  he  can  suggest  other  measures  whicli  be 
knows  to  be  effieaeious  in  removing-  congestion 
and  restoring  the  natural  .secretions. 

AnsoRiTiox  ot-  Si-OMArii. — Mr.  lliron,  of 
Lncan,  mentions  a  sea-gnll,  accustomed  Ut  shew 
most  voracious  apiietite,  wdiiidi,  after  lieing-  fed 
for  a  week  on  bullock's  liver,  declined  eating-  or 
drinking,  and  died  on  the  twenty- seventh  day 
after  being;  confined  to  the  liver.  On  ojiening- 
the  bird,  there  were  found  neither  stomach  nor 
intestines;  but  in  their  place  a  light  tissue  of 
cellular  membrane,  with  a  little  glairy  yellow- 
ish tlnid  W'e  are  oll'ered  no  explanalion  of 
this  extraordinary  result,  except  tlie  incident- 
ally mentioned  fai-t,  that  the  bird  would  swallov 
i-ats  and  mice  whole,  &c. 

Encysted  Aissckss  of  tiir  Krvin.— Dr 
Browne,  of  Newbury,  favours  us  with  a  singu- 
lar case.  The  |)atient  was  a  young-  female. 
The  .symptoms  during-  life  were,  scrofulous  as- 
pect, "pain  over  the  frn,i/iif  region,  intense  vo- 
miting-, of  a  iioeuliarly  colored  fluid  :  imlse 
seldom  above  1)0.  with  heat  of  skin.  After 
many  days  in  this  state,  during  which,  the 
doctor  considered  her  lo  have  g-one  throiigh  the 
stages  of  common  gasli-ic  fever,  the  pain  in  the 
head  eliang-ed  to  the  occiput,  her  stomach 
ceased  to  retain  food  when  she  i-e|iosed  on  her 
left  side,  hectic  set  up,  followed  by  purulent 
expectoration,  and  deaih  at  the  end  of  a  seventy 
days  illness.  'I'hougb  there  was  no  delirium 
during  life,  convulsions,  nor  paralysis,  nor  ear 
aclie,  the  iiost-iiiitrlem  exaiiiinalion  showed 
an  encysted  abscess  as  lai-g-e  as  a  walnut,  llUed 
wilh  pus  of  a  scr.ifnlous  appearance,  in  the  left 
lobe  of  the  ci'irhi'lliim.  Tlie  lungs  wore  full  of 
Tubercles. 

Oi>i-:u.\ii()N.s    IN     THE  T'auisian-    Ilosei- 
TALs. — M.  Malgaigne,  inquiring  which  are  the 


most  serious  amputations — those  performed  on 
account  of  disease,  which  he  calls  j)(ilJi<i/<>i/ir(i/, 
or  on  account  of  injuries,  which  he  tc-rms  !riiii- 
mntir,  liiuls  that  of  789  amputations  there  bad 
been  ."c!!  patliologieal,  and    III:!  deaths,  that  is 
to  say,  3S  in  100;   and  -JO."!  tranniatie,  wilh  l.'?0 
deaths,  or  40   in  100.       He  then  divides  them 
inio  greater  and  less  amputations,  the  inortalily 
in  the  former  being  4S  in  lil.i  of  the  iiathid.igi- 
cal,    and  (i  I   in    100  of  the  tranniatie  ;     in    the 
latter   12  in  100  of  the  pathological,  and  15  in 
100  of  Ihe  traumatic.-'M.  Malgaigne  has  only 
been  able  lo  obtain  the  documents  of  L'd  ampu- 
tations in  llie  ihigh  ;   of  these  Hi  wei-e  lu-iinary 
and    10   secondary:    of  the  former  12  died,  of 
the  latter  (j ;   and"4.'i  aiUiUitations  in  the  leg,  of 
which  ."i.'S  were  immediate  and  22  died,  lO  were 
secondary  with  7  de:ilhs  :    liut  from  these  few 
cases  M.  Malgaigne  would  draw  no  conclusions. 
—With   i-egard'to   sex,   the  results  are :  great 
pathological    ampulalions;    men    2S0,    deaths 
138  ;   women  9H,  deaths  4  1.     Smaller  amputa- 
tions ;    men  lOti,  deaths  0  ;   women  40,  deaths 
'2.      Great   traumalii^  amputations;    men  l(i5, 
deaths    107;    women    17,    deaths    10.      Small 
traumalic,  :inipiitations;   men    73,    deaths    l;i; 
women    10,    deaths  0.      On   the  whole   women 
recover  better  from   ampiitalions   than  men. — 
.Vg-c   exercises   a  remai-k:ible  inllucnce  on  the 
morl.ility.       In  great  pathological  amputations 
from  2  to  5  years,  4—2  deaths ;    from  5  to  15, 
.■,7— I J  dcaliis  ;  from  15  to  20,  (i(i— 2S  deaths; 
from  25  lo  ;i."),  128— (i.'l  deaths  ;   from;i.j  to  50, 
72-40  deaths  ;   from  jO  to  (jj,  40— 2!l  deaths  ; 
from  (15  to  SO,  1 1— j  deaths.      In  small  patho- 
logical amiHitations  from  j  lo  1.)  yeai-s,  10  -0 
death  ;  frmn  I.",  to  20,  27—1  tleath  ;  from  20  to 
.'i.),  40-:i  deaths  ;   from  Xj  to  .jO,  :!:i— .5  deaths; 
from   .')0  to  0.'),    17  —  1  death;     from  05  to_80, 
4  —  1   death.       In  great  traumatic  amputations 
from  2  ycai-s  to  5,  I—  1  death  ;     from  :>  to  15, 
<)_7    deaths;     from   I.)    lo  20,  15— 8  deaths; 
from  20  to  ;!5,  (J5— :'.!)   deaths  ;    from   35  to 
[){),  54— .'!0   deaths;     from   50  to  ti5,   ;30— 21 
deatlis;    from   (15  to  85,  8— 5  deaths.     Small 
traumatic    amputations   from   5    to    15,   5—0 
death;    from  15  to  20,  12—1  death;   from    20 
to   :W,   :!0— 0  death  ;     from  05    to  50,   28—8 
deaths;  from  M  to  05,  1 1 — ;i  deaths;  from  05 
to  85,   a  -I    death —With  regatd  to  diilerent 
seasons,  M.  Malgaigne  finds  that  of  ;i!)l  cases, 
2i;   amputations  "took    phice   in   Januaiy— II 
deaths  ;  in  February  24  -12  rleaths ;   in  Mai-cli 
.S7— 20   deaths;    in    April  28—11    deatlis;   in 
May  49— 27  deaths  ;  in  June  4(i— 27  deaths; 
in    .Iiily    27—!)    deaths;     in    .Vugust   45—24 
deaths  ;    in  September    3l— IS    deaths   ;     in 
October  32—15  deaths;    iu   November  20— 
1 1    deaths  ;  in  December  26 — 9  deaths.     So 
that  in  the  four  winter  months,   usually  consi- 
dered the  most  unfavourable,  tlie  mortality  did 
not  aventge  one- half,  whereas  in  the  months 
usually  preferred,  it  exceeded,  that  limit.     The 
autnnm  is  the  most  unfavourable,   next  to  it 
the  spring  ;  and  the  result  is  the  same   what- 
ever bo  the  naUirc  of  the   amputation.     Never- 
theless, winter  appears  as  fatal   to  young  sub- 
jects as  it  is  propitious  to  the  more  advanced. 
M.    MalgaigU'.i    next     considers    the    relative 
mortality   in  tlie  dilferent   Tarisian    hospitals, 
]ilaeing  the  Hotel  Dleu  sixth,  and   La   Cliarite 
sccoiufin  rank  of  success.      In  the  most  foi  til 
nate  hospitals  for  pathological  amputations,   1 
dinitli  occuired  in  5 ;  and  the  least  fortunate  9 
in    10.      In  the  most  fortunate  for  tranniatie 
amjintalions  :!  deaths  orenrred  in   10;  in  the 
least  fortunate  all  the  patients,  who  had  been 
operated    on   died.      Ai.  iMalgaigne  does    not 
pretend  to  explain    this  dillerence,   but  says  It 
does  not   depend  on  the  operator,  as  he  does 
not    carry    his  success    from    one    hospital    to 
another.     All  surgeons  have  considered  a  gun 
.shot   wound    of   tlie   Uiiddle    of    the  thigh   to 


imperion.sly  demand  amimtalion  ;  bul  M.  Mal- 
gaigne considers  this  operation  so  dangerous, 
that  he  would  prefer  lo  leave  the  patient  to 
the  eflbrts  of  nature. 

Genito-ITrinauy  OitfiANs.- Civiale  con- 
duels  his  ptisl-vKir'ein  examination  of  these  a.s 
follows.  Incisions  on  e;icli  side  of  the  body  are 
(-.arried  from  the  external  margins  of  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  so  as  to  meet  each  other  at  the 
posterior  iiortion  of  the  ;iniis,  and  the  pnbes 
and  isi-hium  are  divided  in  the  same  direction. 
The  kidneys  are  detached  without  dividing- the 
nrelers.  and,  having  made  an  incision  through 
the  intestine  at  the  sacrum,  the  contents  of  the 
pelvis  are  easily  removeil.  Having  placed  the 
parts  upon  a  table,  the  portion  of  the  pubes 
and  iscliinm  which  have  been  sawn  through 
are  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  anterior  part 
of  the  bladder,  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate, 
and  the  deep  perlion  of  the  urethra.  A  cathe- 
tlier  is  introduced,  and,  having  punctured  the 
bl.-idder  at  its  fundus,  an  incision  is  extended 
through  its  b.nly  and  neck,  and  the  membra- 
nous portion  of  the  nrelhra,  to  the  root  of  the 
corpus  cavernosnm.  The  lateral  and  lower 
|iarts  of  the  urethra  are  left  undivided,  for  it  is 
here  that  the  chief  alterations  are  found,  care 
being-  always  taken  at  once  to  (examine  the  ori- 
fices of  the  seminal  canals.  In  many  of  Iho 
examinations  which  ('ivi;ile  has  made  of  ]ier- 
sons  who  have  died  after  retention,  or  other 
affection  of  the  urinary  organs,  he  has  found 
great  dilatation  of  these  orifices,  and  large 
(piantities  of  pus  have  issued  upon  pressure  of 
the  vesicuhe  semin.ales.  The  changes  in  the 
vesicular  are  those  usually  found  as  the 
result  of  inflammation,  leading  to  disorganisa- 
tion ;  it  terminates  smiictimes  by  suppuration, 
but  usually  by  induratiim,  or  even  ossification. 

A  Siii:Ei''.s"Tooth  in  a  Child's  Socket. — 
In  1841,  Mr.  Twiss,  of  Kerry,  extracted  a 
broken  fi  out  tooth  from  a  young  lady,  aged 
twelve  years,  and  put  in  its  place  the  front 
tooth  of  a  yearling  sheep,  reeking  from  the  jaw, 
having-  shortened  its  root  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
After  the  first  week,  the  tootli  at  first  being 
much  too  small  for  the  space,  it  became  more 
and  more  lirm,  and  has  enlarged,  but  not  so 
much  as  it  would  have  done  in  its  pristine 
state;  a  circumstance  observed  in  transplanted 
trees.  Mr. 'I' wiss  selected  the  sheep  from  the 
extreme  cleanliness  of  th:it  animal,  and  the 
beauty  and  aptitude  of  the  teetb_,  at  two  or 
three  years  old,  when  about  the  she  of  adult 
human  teeth,  and  more  likely  to  grow  when 
transplanfed.  The  root  may  be  shortened  or 
pared  to  fit  and  keep  in  siln  by  waxed  silk  liga- 
tures.— 

EMl'I,oyMF.NTOFBELI,.ADONNAIxriITHVSI.'!. 

Di-.  Delhaye  has  derived  much  advantage  in 

practice,  from  the  employment  of  belladonna  in 
tlie  early  stages  of  pulmonary  tiibereuLirplithsis, 
and  against  those  prolonged  nervous  coughs 
which,  are  the  precursors  of  consnmiition.  He 
administers  the  powdered  root  of  this  plant  in 
fractional  doses  of  from  25  to  50  millegranimes, 
in  the  course  of  twenty- four  hours.  In  the 
case  of  irritaliility  of  tlie  stomach,  he  prefers 
the  extract  or  tincture  of  belladonna  :  the  first 
of  these  two  substaiiies  is  prescribed  in  the 
same  dose  as  the  powder  ;  tlie  second,  in  doses 
of  20  to  30  drops.  According  to  Dr.  Delhaye, 
this  tincture  is  also  one  of  the  best  p:illiatives 
to  which  we  can  luive  recourse,  to  moderate 
the  colliquative  diarrlK-ea  which  so  often  cuts 
short  the  life  of  phthisical  subjects.  He 
considers  it  indisiieiisable  to  the  success  of 
this  treatnieui,  that  it  should  be  adopted 
only  wben  the  stomal  h  is  healthy,  and,  ac- 
cording- to  him,  gastio-entcritis  is  a  formal 
contra  indication  to  its  employment,  the  exist- 
ence ot  which  is  freqiii  ntly  the  lirji  cau-e  of  the 
fatal  termination  lo  chronic  disea.'se.s'of  the  chest. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE  DELIVI^KEI)  BY 
MR.  GUTIIHIE,  AT  THE  MEST.MTNSTER 
HOSPITAL,    SATURDAY,  tiCT.  15th. 

Genti.f.mex, — I  desired  last  Saturday  tliat  no- 
tice might  be  posted  up  in  tlie  liall,  (if  my  intention 
to  {jive  an  introduelory  tliis  day  to  my  leetures, 
lia\ing  refused  to  permit  my  name  to  lie  placed  in 
the  list  of  clinical  lectures  for  this  season,  because 
I  do  not  choose  tti  jn-i'mise  tliat  wliieh  I  niav  not 
perform.  I  read  in  the  [.mini,  early  in  the  present 
year,  some  ineidentai  <tbservations  nn  this  subject, 
from  somfi  one  purporting  to  be  a  student :  my 
mouth  was  innnediately  closed,  not  one  word 
have  30U  heard  from  me  since.  I  have,  however, 
now  reason  to  believe  that  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  these  remarks,  is  not  a  student,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  right  to  pmiish  the  innocent  fir  the 
guilty.  I  .shall,  therefori',  notice  .some  of  these 
excellent  I'ases,  and  bring  the  inilividual  subject.s 
of  them  before  you,"  which,  during  the  first  si.\ 
months  of  this  year,  brought  me  almost  without 
one  exception  every  da}'  to  the  hospital ;  anil  I 
shall  be  happy  to  think  that  even  unr  half  of  you 
paid  them  only  half  the  attention  tiu-v  recei'\'ed 
from  me.  It  appears  to  me  that  .sonu' gentlemen 
wish  to  run  doi\n  this  hospital,  both  as  relates  to 
the  relief  the  poor  receiie,  and  the  instruction 
which  students  ma}  obtain  at  it,  liy  iincighing 
strongly  against  the  management  which  does,  and 
does  not  take  place  within  its  i\alls.  I  regret  \c-rv 
ninch  that  many  of  the  asserticms  of  mism.anage- 
raent,  are,  in  all  probability  tru<>  as  relates  to  "the 
medical  arrangements,  many  c.f  which,  an'  mit  in 
my  opiniiin  titling  fir  a  public  hospital  in  Lnndon. 
Tiiey  are,  however,  all  nf  them  good,  and  i\ell 
adapted  fur  a  parish  intirniarv;  Init,  as  long  as  it 
may  be  thought  right  to  continue  them  here,  the 
liospital  must  remain  in  a  depreciated  state,  both 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  sick  poor,  and  as  a 
school  of  instruction. 

When  things  become  so  bad  that  any  chan 
must  be  for  the  better,  we  may  hope  fir  improve- 
ment, and  I  care  not  how  soon  this  takes  place,  for 
I  confess,  I  shall  look  forward  with  tie-  hope  that 
this  hospital  will  then  rise  from  its  remains,  and 
assume  that  character,  and  obtain  that  reputation, 
it  never  can  have  tnider  existing  circmnstances.  I 
have  (lorn-  my  endeavour  to  remoie  the  abuses  and 
grieiaiices  of  which  I  am  sensible;  but  I  abhor 
all  disputes  and  sipiabbliug,  more  particularly 
vhen  they  become  personal,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
contend  with  gentlemen  \\hom  I  personally  res- 
pect, although  I  believe  them  to  be  in  error;  and 
even  if  I  thought  right  to  do  so,  I  have  not  the 
time  to  spare  which  the  forms  of  the  hospital 
require. 

With  respect  to  you  as  students,  I  have  not  re- 
eommended  one  to  come  here,  1  have  not  invited 
you  in  any  way,  you  have  come  because  it  suited 
your  own  views,  and  being  here,  J  am  at  all  limes 
happy  to  give  you  e\  ery  information  in  my  power. 
My  days  of  attendance  are  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days, accorditig  to  the  rules  of  the  liospittil.  You 
will  se,-  it  painted  up  in  the  hall  that  I  also  attend 
on  Thursdays,  b,lie\lug  that  everv  phvsician  ami 
surgeon  shoidd  see  bis  p.articadar  ea.M'  Three  days  a 
week,  and  when  I  have  any  one  in  d.inger  I  vi.sit 
them  every  day.  You  need  never  expect  me 
befoi-e  a  (luarter  past  one,  and  lU'ver  wait  for  me 
after  a  ipiarter  ]iast  two,  before  which  time  the 
assistant  suri;eoii  will  go  nuuul  with  von,  if  I 
should  be  ab-scait,  and  whenever  he  does'  thii  diuy 
of  one  of  the  surgeons,  he  ought  to  nceive  a  regu"- 
lateil  proportion  of  Ihi'  money  which  the  seniors 
derive  from  the  fees  vou  pay  for  periuissioti  to 
attend. 

I  am  never  .so  contented  a.-;  when  you  make 
Yourselves  constantly  known  to  me,  by  obevini'' 
my  injimction;  so  IVeipniUly  repeated,  I'lf  walkini;- 
n])  to  me,  and  repeating  your  nanii  s  in  my  fice;  I 
do  not  desire  one  word  more.  When  you  wish  any- 
thing IVom  me,  you  have  only  to  askit;  when  you 
desire  to  have  a  clinical  lecture  on  any  subjirl,  you 
Inne  only  to  shew  that  you  have  your.silves  at- 
tended to  it,  by  presenting  your  owii  notes  of  the 
case,  nr  eases,  on  which  yon  wish  to  have  my 
opinion,  and  your  recpiesi  will  ;dw!iys  bi'  granted. 
You  Imve  only  to  cimhut  yoursehes  with  order, 
regularity,  and  with  strict  ultcutiyn  to  >\ hat  1  say 


to  you,  as  there  is  nothing  I  can  do,  that  I  will 
not  do  to  .serve  you;  but  as  to  obtaining  any- 
thing from  me  by  any  other  line  of  conduct,  it  is 
not  to  be  done.  1  have  never  perceived  the  slight- 
est mark  of  personal  di.srespeet  to  myself  on  any 
occasion,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  last  thing  any  one 
of  30U  wtiidd  Ihink  of  oti'ering,  and  as  to  what  idle 
persons  may  write  in  your  name,  we  will  not  in 
future  give  it  any  consideration.  I  .shall  Judge  of 
you,  by  whnt  you  say  and  do  here,  and  I  will  think 
the  better  of  any  yonng  man  who  comes  up  to  me 
boldly,  but  respectfidly,  to  state  his  wishes  or 
his  grievances,  even  if  the  complaint  should  be 
against  myself.  With  respect  to  the  office  I  hold 
here,  I  value  it  very  little  as  relates  to  money. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  the  iutluential  governors, 
who  know  it  is  at  their  ser\ice  whenever  they 
l>lease  to  ask  it,  and.  in  fact,  I  only  keep  it  because 
I  hope  the  day  is  not  very  distant  w  ben  I  may  be 
able  to  make  my  i-esignation  more  useful  to  thi- 
profession  and  to  the  public  than  it  wonld  be  at 
the  present  time.  I  think  it  exceedingly  unfair  to 
the  younger  men,  who  are  hanging  oil  or  about 
every  hospital,  that  they  should  have  no  hope  of 
the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  ex- 
cept by  the  ileath  of  perhaps  their  best  friend. 

The  Governors  of  the  Ophthalmic  Ho.spital  at 
once  assented  to  my  proposition  that  every  sur- 
geon should  retire  when  sixty  years  old,  and  I 
shall  retire  when  I  attain  that  age,  idthough,  per- 
haps, that  institution  is  indebted  to  my  eonstant 
care  ;ind  .sujieriutendeuce  for  its  existence.  I  pro- 
))Osed  to  the  (iovernors  of  this  hospital  that  every 
physii'ian  and  surgeon  should  retire  at  sixtj-five 
years  of  age,  and  they  Here  pleased  to  make  it  a 
law  for  all  such  persons  who  may  in  future  be 
elected.  They  sp.ared  the  present  ones  very  nuich 
against  my  wishes,  and  have  perpetuated  an  evil 
fir  some  twenty,  or  perhajia  thirty  years,  which 
I  hope  myself  and  m\-  colleagueswill  have  the 
\irtiie  to  remove.  When  I  liad  the  honor  of 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  ( 'oimcil  of  the  Col- 
lege of  .Surgeons,  I  fumd  regulations  existing  which 
had  been  made  man}-  years,  recpiiring  an  appren- 
ticeship, or  studentship,  for  six  years,  one  only  of 
which  was  reipiired  to  be  spent  in  studying  surgery 
in  al.ondon  hospital,  for  which  year  the  same  sum 
was  ]iaid,  you  pay  now.  the  age  for  examination 
being  22.  This  I  considered  with  others  a  great 
error,  and  we  applied  oiu'selves  so  steadily  for  its 
removal,  that  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  time  of  study  to  four  years,  the  age  to  21.  If 
the  }'Oung  canilidate  for  the  medical  profession 
remains  at  school  until  he  is  .seventein,  he  will  in 
all  probability  have  protlteil  considerably  by  its 
ordinary  instruction,  and  have  gained  sufficient 
preliminary  infirmation  to  (|uality  him  to  p.ass 
through  life  without  renmrk,  if  not  with  much 
credit,  and  I  hope  the  forthcoming  act  of  I'ai-lia- 
ment  will  enable  ns  to  .secure  such  preliminary 
education,  f  .r  I  regret  to  say  that  among  those 
students  who  entered  the  profession  some  years 
liai'k,  and  are  only  now  presenling  themselves  for 
examination  under  the  Regulalions  of  ISM,  there 
are  many  w  ho  i-annot  spell  very  common  words  in 
their  native  language.  If  the  first  year  of  the 
professional  education  of  ;i  stmlent  were  passeil  in 
the  n])otheeary's  shop  of  au/hospilal,  or  that  of  a 
prac-titioner  visiting  the  siek  wards  oci'asionally, 
he  would  aei|uire  a  su'lieient  knowledge  of  the 
making  up  of  miMlicine,  and  of  the  artiides  them- 
selves, and  sonu'tbing  of  other  things  that  would 
smooth  bis  path,  anil  remove  nuiny  difficulties 
which  he  woulil  otherwise  exi>erience  by  going 
at  ouii'  to  leclures  in  an  hospital.     When  we  aug- 

menti'd  thi urse  ol"  surgical  study  from  one  year 

to  three,  \\t'  took  care  }'ou  s'uiuld  pay  no  more 
than  was  <'xpecle<l  from  you  thirt}-  years  .ago,  and 
the  whole  amount  of  fei'S  for  hos-pi'lal  attendance, 
including  the  practice  of  the  physician,  as  well  as 
of  the  surgeon,  and  all  the  lectures  you  are  re- 
ipiir<il  to  attend  does  not  exeeeil  al  this  hospit.al 
seventy  pounds,  and  is  very  little,  if  anything', 
higher  at  any  other.  You  ciudd  scarcely  h'.arn  to 
black  shoes  in  a  fashionable  manner — certainly  not 
to  nmke  them—for  less  money.  We  ilid  more — we 
considered  that  if  we  caused'  your  friends  to  keep 
you  nt  school  until  you  were  seventeen,  instead  of 
sending  you  into  a  sliop  to  open  the  door,  and  per- 
I'ltTiu  other  ra«in'iU  offices,  nt  fourteen  ur  fifteen. 


and  thenby  incur  an  additional  expense  in  your 
education,  we  might  with  propriety  save  them  the 
expense  they  would  incur  in  your  support  the 
last  year  to  22,  aud  we  made  the  period  of  exami- 
nation 21,  instead  of  22.  'We  also  removed  the 
great  grievance  of  which  so  much  was  made,  of 
confining  instruction  to  the  Lonchm  schools,  and 
we  enableil  a  student,  who  might  live  in  a  jirovin- 
cial  town  which  had  an  hospital  aud  school, 
competent  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  home,  and  therefore  at  little 
or  no  expence.  I  alwa}s  thought  that  we, 
^vho  succeeded  in  elfecting"  these  thiugs,  had  done 
the  profession  some  ser\ice,  and  I  ha\e  been  sur- 
prised lately  to  see  myself  accused  of  doing  exai-tly 
the  re\erse.  It  is  true,  I  have  not  thouglit  it 
necessary,  to  enter  into  I'xplaimtions  on  these 
points.  I  ha^e  I  fi-ar,  in  fact,  hid  my  light  under 
a  bn.shel.  I  have  now  ventured  to  "state  the  fact, 
and  I  trust  that  those  who  had  ju-eviously  been 
misinformed,  will  not  feel  ollended  at  my  correcting 
these  accidental  misrepresentations;  I  will  even 
beg  of  them  to  try  me  in  future  by  a  diffident  rule, 
and  whenever  an}  thing  is  done  in  which  I  m.ay  be 
snppos.  rl  to  haie  had  a  part,  in  which  public 
.justice,  or  the  best  interests  of  the  public  do  not 
appear  to  be  suflicienlly  consulted,  and  that  pri- 
vate interests  have  been  preferred,  to  believe  that 
the  transaction  has  not  had  my  support.  I  am 
aware  that  in  causing  you  to  attend  an  hospital, 
and  to  study  anatomy  for  three  years,  it  may  be 
said,  that  a  horse  may  be  brought  to  the  water, 
but  that  he  cannot  be  made  to  drink;  which  I  do 
not  dispute.  I  have,  however,  seen  some  thousands 
of  horses  taken  to  water,  and  have  always  seen 
them  drink,  unless  they  had  lately  drank  before; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  th;U  if  a  young  man  at- 
tends an  hospital  regularly,  he  "is  much  more 
likely  to  learn  than  if  he  should  not  attend  at  all. 
The  proof  of  such  attendance  is  ilerived  from  the 
reports  and  certificates  of  the  teachers,  and  if  the 
regulations  on  these  subjects  had  been  dul}  com- 
plied with,  that  proof  would  haie  been  complete. 
The  surgeons  and  teachers  of  the  large  hospitals 
declined  to  comply,  and  the  college  gave  way.  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  regret  I  felt  on  the  occasion, 
and  I  may  adil,  that  there  is  no  abuse  so  great  in 
the  profession  as  the  manner  in  which  gentlemen 
grant  certificates ;  sometimes  even  of  an  attendance 
which  has  never  taken  place,  and  for  persons  not 
actinxlly  in  the  country,  all  I  am  willing  to  hope 
out  of  pure  negligence  ;  but  the  subject  is  too 
painful  to  comment  upon,  and  m}  only  consolation 
on  this  point  is  derived  from  the  belief,  that  these 
irregndaritics  will,  in  the  course  of  the  eusuing 
year,  bo  ertcKaually  corrected. 

With  regard  to  the  lectures  you  are  ordered  to 
attend,  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  student  should 
be  a  pirpelnal  pupil  to  all;  but  I  wonld  not  advise 
a  n'gular  altendanei'  on  more  than  one  course  of 
e;uh,  in  order  that  the  student  may  learu  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  and  s<ieucc  he  is  afterwards  to  ac- 
ipiire  a  knowledge  of  by  his  o«  u  labours,  under 
the  obser\alion  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
teachers.  (In  the  study  of  anatomy  I  have  much 
to  say,  but  I  have  only  time  to  (xiint  out  to  yon, 
ami  to  exhort  you  to  avoid  the  error  of  learning 
anatomy  in  one  place,  and  ph}sic  and  surgery  in 
another.  Nothing  c;ui  be  more  absurd  than  the 
lieripaletic  mode  so  frei|uenlly  adopted,  of  walking 
from  one  end  of  this  great  town  to  the  other  to 
study  anatom}',  ami  back  again  to  learn  physic. 
They  should  both  be  taught  at  the  sami'  pLice,  so 
that  all  the  ti:uhers  may  act  togethir  f  u-  the  good 
of  the  stuih-nt  aud  the  pidilic,  aiul  where  this  is 
not  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  1  would  recommend  you 
not  to  atU'ud. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  beiu'atli  the  dignity 
of  an  hospital  surgeon,  or  teacher,  to  asiertnin 
whether  his  stiulents  ari'  present  or  not,  anil  that 
it  is  eipudly  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  stu- 
dent to  have  a  watch  set  upon  bis  alteuihnice,  to 
which  I  have  always  replied  thai  the  liegius  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity,  and  others  of  equal  rank,  in  the 
I'niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  do  not 
think  it  nid)ecoming  in  them  to  ascertain  that 
Iheir  students  attend  regularly,  ami  that  the  hos- 
pital surgceuis  and  teachers  ma}  ilo  with  great 
propriety  what  such  men  as  these  have  done  ;  and 
«  hilsl  (be  sons  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  cowntry 
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iii'o  rrjjulnily  marUed  oft' every  morning,  as  they  f;" 
tu-elKi|iel  ill  llieir  respeelive  colleges  and  the  de- 
faulters noted,  incdieal  students  of  tlic  same  age 
inav  and  ouglit  to  submit  to  the  same  ordeal, 
wlileh  is  purely  for  their  advantage. 

The  inattention  sltowii  by  many  professors  with 
resneet  to  the  attendanee  i.>f  their  sludfuts  rentiers 
anotlier  funolionarv  necessary,  who  is  called  a 
grinder.  As  the  time  approaches  for  the  final 
C-\aniinaliou  of  the  student  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons for  the  diploma,  he  becomes  then  sensible 
of  the  foUv  '>f  his  conduct  in  not  attending  to  his 
studies  ;  and  he  seeks  a  gentleman,  who  shall  stutf 
as  nuieh  information  into  him  in  a  few  weeks  as 
may  answer  his  momentary  purpose.  Thuserammed, 
as  the  term  is,  he  ii.xes  his  day  to  go  oft',  perfectly 
sati.slied  that  he  would  forget  all  he  had  learned 
from  his  gi-inder  in  a  month,  if  the  grinding  were 
not  daily  sustained.  Under  these  circumstances, 
young  men  have  fre(]uently  assured  me  they  einild 
describe  a  part  or  a  dLseasc  they  had  not  seen 
just  as  well  as  one  they  had.  I  liavc  myself  heard 
a  student  describe  very  well,  the  biceps  Hexor 
eubiti  muscle,  and  not  know  it  when  shown  to  him. 
Anatomy  is  only  to  be  learned  by  dissection  ;  dis- 
ease by  attendance  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  in 
an  hospital.  There  is  then  to  be  aeiiuiiX'd  that 
ennfidence  in  your  own  knowledge  which  will  en- 
able you  to  manage  and  subdue  a  complaint  with- 
out assistance  from  your  teacher,  and  which  con- 
fidence is  only  to  be  acipiired  by  experience  and 
observation — your  whole  life,  in  fact,  must  be  one 
of  contiiuutl  study,  aiul  you  will  at  last  die  having 
much  to  learn. 


PRIVATE  COURSE  OF  OPERATIVE  SUR- 
GERY. 

Hi  J.  NOTTISGHAM,  Es.|.,  Memljer  of  llie  Kojal  Collcsa  ot  Sur- 
tieons  uf  I.niiiton. 

LECTURE  11. 

fiENrLEMtN, — The  difficulty  we  have  in 
tracing  tlic  precise  limits  of  wliat  is  called 
operative  surgery,  declares  at  once  the  incon- 
venience, not  to  say  the  unscientific  character,  or 
absurdity  of  those  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  healing  art,  which  frequently  cause  students 
to  lose  sight  of  the  real  affinities  of  its  dittereut 
branches,  by  attending  to  its  arbitrary  and  ap- 
parent distinctions. 

The  expressions,  xmr/eri/  find  siiri/irnl  piilhi'- 
lot/y,  are,  now-a  days,  often  received  as  syno- 
nymous— while  operative  surgery,  in  which  the 
hand  of  course  is  siip|)oscd  to  be  engaged, 
does  not  generally  include  all  those  manual  in- 
terferences, or  operations  which  truly  belong 
to  the  chirurgical  part  of  therapeutics  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  systematic  works  on  this  depart- 
ment of  art  freipicntly  exclude  all  that  relates 
to  the  ap\dication  of  bandages,  or  to  the  re- 
duction of  fracttires  and  dislocations,  a  charac- 
teristic belonging  more  eipecially  to  the  French 
treatises  on  this  subject. 

Some  of  the  German  writers  have  employed 
the  name  "  Akiciigic,"  for  operative  surgery  ; 
"  '.-l/i«,  the  needle,  a  point,  &c.,  Ei'/on,  work.'' 
while  they  have  restricted  the  terra  Akologie 
to  that  which  relates  especially  to  surgical  in- 
struments. 

The  terms  employed  by  the  French  are  so 
much  like  our  own,  that  we  need  not  at  present 
direct  your  attention  to  them  ;  but  here,  and 
once  for  all,  let  us  remark,  that  in  this  course 
of  lectures,  we  intend  to  care  less  about  words 
than  about  things,  neither  shall  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  the  repetition  or  adoption  of 
such  terms  as  akicugie,  staphyloraphy,  kera- 
tonyxis,  sdcrotieonyxis,  &c.  &c.,  when  any 
common  English  expression  can  be  imjilied 
and  at  the  same  time  convey  an  equally  clear 
idea  of  what  we  mean  ;  for  no  language  can 
be  regarded  as  pleasing  which  has  not  more  or 
less  the  aspect  of  simplicity,  and  as  we  have  a 
rich  and  beautiful  tongue  of  our  own,  let  us 
endeavour  by  the  combination  of  its  ordinary 
and  intelligible  elements,  to  make  ourselves 
easily  understood. 


It  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance which  of  the  classifications  of  sur- 
gical operations  we  adopt,  for  scarcely  any  two 
surgical  writers  liave  agreed  upon  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  any  one  method  of  treating  this 
sidiject  ;  we  would  reeoraincnd  students  to 
look  at  the  systems  adopted  by  Sabatier,  Vcl- 
peau,  and  other  French  writers  ;  and  at  those 
of  Schregcr,  Zaug,  Grossheim,  Blasius,  and 
Biakowski,  in  Germany.  Hitherto  in  England 
operative  siirgciy  has  scarcely  received  that 
distinct  consideration,  which  it  has  long  had  in 
the  French  schools.  Hence  the  scarcity  of 
systematic  works  on  operative  surgery  which 
treat  the  subject  in  the  manner  of  Velpeau, 
and  others. 

In  some  of  the  English  works  on  descriptive 
and  surgical  anatomy,  very  valuable  directions 
will  be  found,  for  the  perfornianec  of  many 
original  operations,  where  a  nice  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  relation  of  parts  is  required; 
this  observation  applies  more  especially  to  the 
operations  for  stone  andhcrnia,  and  for  the  liga- 
ture of  the  arterial  trunks,  and  the  valuable  wri- 
tings and  lectures  of  Key,  Cooper,  Lawrence, 
Liston,  (|uaiii,  Hai  risen,  and  many  i>thers,  will 
not  be  forgotten,  while  their  value  is  duly  ap- 
preciated. 

INmCATION.S   AND  CONTIl A-INOICVTIONS. 

If  a  patient  sutler  from  a  disease  incapable 
of  being  relieved  or  cured  by  other  means,  and 
he  be  willing  to  allow  of  an  attempt  to  ciiio  it 
by  surgical  operation,  more  especially  if  he 
really  desire  that  such  oiicration  should  be 
performed  without  delay,  and  feel  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  his  complaint  at  any  hazard  ; 
then  would  such  operation  seem  to  be  indicated, 
provided  that  no  accidental  circumstance  con- 
nected with  age,  or  with  bodily  or  mental  con- 
dition present  itself  as  a  contra-indieation,  and 
oppose  its  executiim.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, of  this  nature  are  numerous,  and  are 
every  day  met  with  by  the  surgical  jiraeti- 
titioiier.  Amongst  them  may  be  numbered  the 
following  : — 

1 .  Feculiarity  of  age,  as  under  G  months,  or 
more  than  70  years  of  age. 
•2.  Extreme  weakness. 

3.  Great  and  unaccountable  fear  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  especially  of  cittting  instruments,  or 
the  fact  of  the  patient  having  suffered  in  an 
extreme  degree  from  minor  operations  [ire- 
viously  performed. 

1.  Extreme  irritability,  such  as  to  cause  a 
fear  of  convulsions,  extraordinary  pain,  or  high 
fever, 

5.  The  removal  of  large  portions  of  the  body, 
especially  when  this  occurs  suddenly. 

li.  The  presence  of  diseases,  such  as  scrofula, 
the  venereal  disease,  or  gout  in  an  active 
state. 

7.  The  fact  of  the  disease  to  be  operated 
upon  having  occurred  from  an  ajiparently 
trilling  cause,  or  its  being  developed  in  a  man- 
ner, the  nature  of  which  is  not  apparent,  but 
associated  with  some  internal  or  constitutional 
change. 

S.  When  the  disease  to  be  operated  on  is 
not  purely  local,  or  appears  on  some  part  of 
the  bo<ly  distant  from  that  where  its  cause 
might  have  been  expected  to  take  effect ;  or 
when  a  similar  disease  prevails  in  diti'crent  and 
distant  parts  of  the  body. 

<).  The  long  continuance  of  some  general 
<Hsease,  which  has  caused  the  local  complaint 
we  have  to  operate  on. 

10.  It  is  not  desirable  to  operate  on  a  pa- 
tient who  has  lately  undergone  a  course  of 
mercurial  treatment. 

Lastly.  Without  further  nuiltiplicatioii  of 
such  cautions,  this  concise  one  may  be  of  use, 
viz.,  that  the  surgeon  before  he  commences  his 
oiieratioD,  shoidd  ask  himself  whether  he  be 


about  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  /.  r.  whe- 
ther on  his  own  person,  he  would  desire  the 
oiicration  muler  similar  circumstances  .' 

We  cannot  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  value  of  these  conlra-indieation.s,  in  a 
general  way,  although  cases  of  exception  now 
and  then  occur,  where  prudence  dictates  an 
operation,  although  some  of  them  may  bo  pre- 
sent. An  instance  occurred  to  me  about  fifteen 
mouths  ago,  where  in  spile  of  the  first  <ontra- 
iudication,  or  that  of  extreme  age,  it  was 
thought  ])roper,  after  due  consideration,  to  am- 
putate the  fore-arm  of  a  man  upwards  of 
eighty,  who  suffered  extremely  from  disease 
of  the  left  metacarpus.  Every  luecaufion  was 
taken  to  jircvcnt  the  aged  ])atient  suflering 
from  great  loss  of  blood,  and  flic  fore-arm  was 
quickly  removed,  a  narrow  catlin  being  first 
jiasscd  through  it  before,  afterwards  behind 
the  bones,  and  an  anteri<u-  and  posterior  flap 
thus  made ;  the  case  did  extremely  well,  per- 
fect union  of  the  flaps  having  taken  place  in 
about  a  week.  This  venerable  man  was  for- 
merly in  the  navy,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  a 
richly-laden  Siianish  galleon,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  he  occu[iicd  himself  during  our 
amputation,  by  talking  of  the  great  prize  he 
had  assisted  to  capture.  I  saw  him  this  morn- 
ing, when  he  said  that  for  some  months  after 
the  operation  he  found  his  health  improved,  and 
accounted  for  ibis  by  his  having  got  rid  of  the 
diseased  hand. 

The  cfl'ccts  of  impressions  produced  by  great 
fear  of  cutting  instruments,  are  sometimes 
sufficient  to  cause  great  apprehension, — and 
I  well  remember,  at  this  moment,  the  horror 
depicted  on  the  countenance  of  a  young  man 
of  about  27,  a  patient  of  Dupuytren  in  the 
Hotel  J)icu,  who  on  the  ;imli  November  1832, 
was  brought  into  the  amphitheatre,  to  have  a 
large  fatty  tumour  removed  from  the  back  of 
his  neck.  After  a  few  minutes  he  allowed  the 
operation  to  be  performed,  iu  which  there  was 
no  particular  difBculty. 

He  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the 
operation,  a  juisl-nivrlcm  examination  of  the 
body  was  made,  but  no  organic  change  was 
found  which  could  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  fatal  terinination,  and  Dupuytren  attributed 
it  entirely  to  the  great  impression  made  upon 
this  poor  man  by  the  fear  of  the  operation. 

While  some  patients  evince  the  greatest  pos- 
sible fear  of  the  approach  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, there  are  others,  who  with  an  uncalled 
for  Ijravado,  pretend  to  treat  it  as  if  they  coulil 
bear  the  torture  it  may  occasion  without  be- 
liaying  any  emotion. 

Both  classes  of  patients  must  be  carefully 
dealt  with  ;  the  former  are  to  bo  encouraged, 
and  made  to  understand,  that  the  vahie  of  the 
operation  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  most 
certain  meaus  which  can  be  devised  of  remov- 
ing, or  mitigating  the  inconveniences  or  pains 
froin  which  they  have  hitherto  suffered :  and 
if  they  greatly  exaggerate  its  dangers,  we  must 
endeavour  to  disabuse  them  on  this  point. 

The  latter  class,  or  those  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  displaying  an  artificial,  or  what  might 
be  called  a  morbid  courage,  must  also  be  cau- 
tioned ;  they  must  be  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance to  be  attached  to  the  part  which  they  are 
called  u])on  to  act,  and  which  they  seeiu  to  ap- 
proach with  so  little  reflection.  Let  them 
undeisland  that  affected  courage,  does  not 
take  the  place  of  real  courage,  and  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  repress  the  cxiircssion  of  sufler- 
ing, as  it  is  useless  to  exaggerate  it  or  utter  it 
without  motive,  and  that  by  doing  so  we  violate 
the  dictates  of  natuie,  which  secin  to  be  that 
we  should  always  give  utterauce  to  the  suffer- 
ings which  our  organs  undergo,  and  that  freely 
and  without  conslraiut. 

It  has  been  j,'e»nak«d  by  surgeons  of  §i'eal 
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experience,  and  Velpeau  lias  well  oliserveil  on 
tliis  subject,  that  operations  pcrt'ovmeil  upon 
patients,  jiretending  tn,  or  rather  displaying, 
an  unusual  calm  and  resignation,  very  often 
turn  out  unfavourably,  and  that  generally  speak- 
ing such  an  apparent  state  of  feeling  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  bail  omen. 

Occasionally  in  jmblic  hospitals  wc  meet 
with  those  who  apjiear  to  have  a  notion  that 
they  must  be  operated  upon,  whether  they  ap- 
prove of  it  or  no, — and  the  jioor  who  suffer 
from  diseases  which  como  within  the  surgeons 
department,  not  iinfrecjuently  make  this  the 
source  of  an  objection  to  enter  a  pidilie  esta- 
blishment. It  is  of  some  consequence  that 
such  errors  should  be  corrected  by  gentle  treat- 
ment and  persuasion,  for  by  adhering  always 
to  truth  there  is  no  donljt  but  we  shall  be  suc- 
cessful ill  eradicating  them. 

ON    THE    EMPLOy.MIiNT    OT    THE    KNIFE. 

The  surgeon  shottld  choose,  hold,  and  direct 
this  instrument,  so  as  to  suit  the  particular 
operation  he  has  to  perform. 

Perhaps  the  choice  of  the  scalpel,  knife,  or 
bistoury,  is  scarcely  made  with  that  care  which 
is  desirable ;  that  this  instrument  may  be 
exactly  suited  to  the  incisions  about  to  be 
made  with  it,  the  surgeon's  set  of  knives 
should  be  complete,  and  contain  a  regularly 
advancing  series  of  blades,  from  the  delicate 
little  instruments,  found  in  cases  for  o]ierations 
on  the  eye,  to  the  limgest  catlin  emidoyed  in 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  To  have  such  a 
complete  set  of  knives,  is  found  very  conve- 
nient in  the  practice  of  amputations,  as  cor- 
responding limbs  vary  so  much  in  size  in  dif- 
fercnts  patients.  If  the  set  of  knives  be  com- 
plete, the  surgeon  can  scarcely  fail  to  hit  upon 
one  well  suited  to  his  ease,  wdiile  it  is  exceed- 
ingly awkward  to  be  obliged  to  amputate  a 
limb,  or  remove  a  breast,  with  a  knife  too  long 
or  too  short. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  manner 
of  holding  the  bistoury,  let  ns  remark  that  it 
is  not  customary  to  treat  especially  of  siu'gical 
instruments,  in  works,  or  lectures  on  operative 
surgery ;  nevertlieless  the  student  ought  to 
familiarize  himself,  with  the  many  varied  and 
curious  productions  to  wdiich  the  name  sur- 
gical instrument  has  been  attached  ;  such  ob- 
servation and  study,  if  it  may  1)0  called  so, 
will  have  the  effect  of  convincing  the  observer 
of  the  uselcssness  of  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  of  shewing  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  employment  of  those  which  are  the 
least  complicated. 

"  The  sirai)licity  of  an  operation  is  the 
measure  of  its  perfection,"  was  a  remark  of  the 
celebrated  Desaidt,  and  its  truth  is  so  obvious 
tliat  surgeons  have  ever  since  been  pleased  to 
quote  it.  Some  surgeons,  and  surgical  writers, 
have  had  a  ])cculiar  fmidness  for  numerous 
instruments,  and  complicated  operations,  whicli 
oidy  tended  to  display  a  host  ol  dithcultics,  of 
their  own  creating,  w  hicli  their  own  ingenuity 
could  surmount.  However,  the  day  for  these 
things  has  gone  by  ;  nudicines,  and  surgical 
inslrumcnts,  are  fewer  in  number,  many  sur- 
gical books  are  shortened,  operations  are  less 
complicated,  but  more  com]ili'te  and  success- 
ful;  indeed,  the  mystery  and  boud)asl  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  art  can  now  be  dispensed 
with,  for  surgery  is  becoming  a  very  common- 
sense  sort  of  business,  and  young  men  need  not 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  learn 
how  to  keep  secrets,  as  was  common  in  days 
of  yore. 

MVNNEU    OF    IIOLDINU    THE    KNIFE. 

In  the  teaching  of  dancing  and  fencing,  we 
hear  first  (d' the  iiosilious  of  the  feet  and  body, 
in  operative  surgery  the  positions  of  the  knife 
are  first  introduced  to  our  notice,  and  of  these 
the  principal  are  three  ;  for  the  bistoury  may 


be  held  like  a  table-knife,  in  the  manner  of  a 
pen,  or  like  thebow  of  a  fiddle  ;  these  positions, 
however,  are  capable  of  certain  modifications 
which  we  will  now  attend  to. 

FIRST    POSITION. 

Biff  miry  h-ld  as  a  Kiiifr,  edge  doiriiiraiih. 
In  this  position  tlie  joint  of  the  instrument 
is  pressed  between  the  middle  finger  and  the 
tliund),  the  index  finger  is  a  little  advanced  on 
the  right  side  of  the  blade,  and  the  two  re- 
maining fingers  support  the  haft  against  the 
hollow  of  the  palm ;  in  this  manner  the  bis- 
toury is  securely  held,  and  can  be  easily  ma- 
nccuvrcd  in  any  direction. 

.SECOND  POSITION. 
Vii.siiiiinj  held  us  ii  Knife,  edge  upwards. 
The  edge  of  the  instrument  being  directed 
upwards,  its  point  is  seized  betwen  the  index 
finger  and  thumb,  the  haft  now  turned  towards 
the  palm  is  supported  by  the  three  remaining 
fingers. 

THIRD    POSITION. 
Bistuury  held  us  a  pen  ;  edge  dinviiieards,  point 
fiirieiinh. 
Here  the    thumb  and  two  first  fingers  sup- 
port  and  hold  the  instrument,   wdiile  the  two 
last  fingers  supjiort  the  hand,  by  taking  a  point 
of  rest  on  the  neighbouring  parts. 
FOURTH   I'OsirioN. 
Bisliiiirij  held  as  a  pen,  edge  duivnwards,  pniiil 
baekieardx. 
If  when  the  bistoury  is  held  in  the  third  posi- 
tion,   the  wrist  be  bent,  and  the  point  of  the 
instrument  directed  towards  the  operator,  this, 
the  fourth  position  will  be  given  to  it,    the  end 
of  the  middle  finger,  slightly  changing  position 
or  moving  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the 
blade. 

FIFTH    POSITION. 
Bistoury  held  as  a  pen,   edi/e  iipieards. 

The  name  of  this  position  is  sufficient  to 
define  it. 

SIXTH   rosiTioN. 
Bisloinii  held  like  the  bote  of  a  fiddle. 

Pulp  of  the  fingers  pressing  one  side  of  the 
instrument,  the  tliumb  opposing  them  on  the 
other  ;  the  edge  of  the  iustrnnient  in  this  posi- 
tion may  be  directed  upwards,  downwards,  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left. 

liy  fre(|uent  handling  and  manoeuvring  the 
knife,  particularly  on  the  dead  subject, wc  shall 
liecume  well  accustomed  to  the  sensations  as 
far  as  our  own  fingers  are  concerned,  coimceted 
with  these  different  positions  of  the  bistomy, 
and  shall  be  able  adroitly  to  take  advantage  of 
them  :is  circumstances  may  require. 

The  degree  of  force,  or  the  amount  of  deli- 
cacy, or  cautiou,  with  which  the  surgeon  may 
find  it  rei|nisile  to  proceed,  will  generally  sug- 
gest to  him  at  once  the  choice  of  that  position 
best  suited  to  his  purpose. 

The  knife  positions  of  the  bistoury  enable  us 
to  employ  considerable  force,  the  jien  jiosilions 
are  favourable  to  more  delicate  touches  of  the 
instrunicut,  wliile  the  fiddle  bow  position  jiar- 
taUes  somewhat  of  both.  T!ie  bistoury  .should 
not  open  with  a  s|iring  like  a  common  pocket- 
knife,  nor  shoidd  it,  as  is  very  comnion,  be 
fixed  between  the  two  halves  of  the  haft,  by  a 
mere  rivet  like  a  razor,  l)ut  in  addilion  to  this, 
should  have  some  .sort  of  catch,  to  snap  and  fix 
it  firmly  when  it  is  once  opened  ;  made  in  this 
way  the  blade  will  not  wabble  about,  when 
steadiness  and  firmness  are  requ'rcd,  and  the 
surgeon  wdl  ni>t  l)e  put  out  of  temper  by  the 
awkwardness  of  a  badly  contrived  instrument. 

THE     SCISSORS. 

Are  handled  by  the  surgeon  as  by  everybody 
else — surgical  scissors  are  straight,  curved  in 
their  breadth,  or  curved  in  their  length.  The 
latter  kind  were  never  much  used  in  this 
CQuntry  uutilDieffenbach's  operation  for  sijuint- 


ing  became  fashionable  amongst  us,  and  some 
^0  or  .')"  new  instruments  were  invented  for 
doing  a  little  operation  for  which  even  a  pen- 
knife, or  pair  of  common  scissors  out  of  a  lady's 
work  box  might  have  sufficed.  However  both 
the  operation  and  .scissors  are  now  much  less 
fa.shionable  than  they  were  twelve  montlis  ago  ; 
but  although  the  latter  have  no  particidar 
utility,  the  former  is  undoubtedly  efl'ectual. 

Scissors  are  seldom  required  to  be  sb;ir|)  at 
the  point,  they  are  generally  belter  a  little 
rounded,  unless  otherwise  formed  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose. 

The  opinion  which  has  prevailed  that  the 
incisions  made  by  scissors  partake  ot'lhc  nature 
of  contused  wounds,  does  not  perhajis  merit 
any  particular  attention  ;  I  have  operated  se- 
veral times  for  hare  lip  within  the  'last  two 
years,  both  with  the  bistoury  and  scissors,  and 
have  had  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the 
latter  for  any  effect  allied  to  contusion;  whe- 
ther the  bistoury  and  scissors  cut  liy  pressing, 
sawing,  or  the  union  of  both,  or  whether  each 
has  its  peculiar  mode  of  dividing  the  parts 
through  wdiich  it  passes,  we  will  not  at  present 
consider. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  dip  cutting 
instruments  in  oil  before  they  are  used— this 
does  not  ajipear  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  any 
very  great  iir.portance,  but  I  have  always  fouu<l 
them  to  act  more  agreeably  when  their  tem|)e- 
rature  has  been  elevated  by  a  previous  dip 
into  hot- water;  we  know  thai  razors  cut  much 
better  with  this  precaution,  and  that  a  warmed 
catheter  ])asses  along  the  urethra  more  easily 
than  a  cold  one. 

CL.\SSIFIC  ATIOS. 

Surgical  operations  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into 

EI.BMENTAUV,    GEXEHAL,    ANU  SPECIAL; 

At  any  rate  no  other  division  of  the  subject 
occurs  to  me  at  present,  better  calculated  to 
serve  our  purpose  by  facilitating  our  studies. 
In  the  first  set  or  elementary  o|ieratiiins,  are 
included  the  considerations  relative  to  the  di\H- 
sion  and  re-union  of  parts,  the  doctrine  of  in- 
cisions and  suture,  to  which  we  shall  proceed 
in  the  next  lecture. 

All  that  relates  to  the  handling  of  the  ampu- 
tating knife  and  the  saw,  willl)e  notind  iii  our 
introducth)n  to  the  subject  of  am]intatiou. 

Before  we  close  the  present  lecture.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  will  introduce  to  your  notice,  the 
subject  of  operations,  which  by  patients  we 
are  from  time  to  time.  rei]ueste<l  to  iierform, 
even  wdicn  we  may  be  of  opinion  that  some 
contraindication  is  in  the  way. 

Such  operations,  when  they  are  performed, 
are  called  by  our  polished  neighbours  the 
French  *'  Operations  de  eoinplitisance.^*  'i'lurbest 
surgical  writers  however,  do  not  recoinniend 
them,  and  it  is  easy  to  understanil  the  neces- 
sity of  abstainingfroni  the  rimning  of  any  risk, 
where  there  is  no  \irobaliility  of  obtaining  any 
comparatively  good  result  ;  nevertheless  there 
are  eases  of  this  kind,  which  jiresent  ci-rtiiin 
diffii-ultics  where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  as 
might  at  first  be  sujiposcd,  as  to  whether  the 
surgeon  should  yield  to  the  iniportuuity  of  the 
jiatient,  or  steer  a  decided  course  of  ojiposiliou 
to  his  wishes.  An  operation  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  sometimes  warrantable,  although  its 
issue  be  exceedingly  doulitful,  if  the  patient 
have  a  great  desire  that  it  should  he  done. 

Certain  cases  of  removal  of  malignant  tu- 
mours might  here  be  adduced  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. Cancer  of  the  breast  for  instance, 
the  removal  of  which  by  surgical  operation  is 
not  now  regarded  in  so  favomable  a  light  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  \  case  of  this  kind 
came  under  "my  notice  last  week,  wheie  a  fe- 
male, aged '15, a  widow,  who  had  borne  children, 
called  upon  inc  not  so  much  to  consult  me  re- 
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speetiiifi:  the  nature  of  a  caiiciTous  tmiiour  of  tlie 
Irl'l  hicast,  as  to  i-e<|iicst  tlie  iniiiKxliate  removal 
(if  till'  ])ai  t  by  the  knife.  Tlie  nature  of  the  ease 
having-  heen  iireviuusly  explained  to  lier  by 
iilher  |iraeliti(incrs,  and  the  operation,  as  the 
only  possible  means  of  cure,  having  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  tumour  had  already  attained  a  consider- 
able si/e,  the  nipple  was  retracted,  or  rather 
comidetely  inverted,  but  there  was  no  remark- 
able adiiesion  to  the  parts  beneath,  for  the  tu- 
mour was  perfectly  moveable  in  every  direction 
and  felt  as  if  imbedded  in  a  large  mass  of  fat; 
the  breasts  in  this  patient  lieinjj  of  unusually 
•;ieat  size.  From  the  feel  and  appearance  of 
this  cancerous  p^rowlh,  cmc  would  have  sup- 
posed its  development  had  occupied  twelve 
months  at  the  least ;  yet  the  patients  history 
declared  that  she  knew  nothing  of  it  until  be- 
tween two  and  three  months  ago,  when  at  its 
upper  part  the  integument  inilanieil  and  ulcer- 
ated, adiliu;;-  that  there  had  been  no  pain  in 
the  part  before  this  iieriod,  and  scarcely  any 
since. 

Her  general  health  is  excellent,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  countenance  healthy,  with  none 
of  that  sallownessor  peculiarity  of  a])pearance 
so  frei|Uontly  associated  with  the  existence  of 
malignant  disease. 

The  general  health  being  good,  the  gencial 
as|iect  fivoiu-able,  the  tumour  of  the  breast  not 
adherent,  the  axillary  glands  having  undergone 
no  change  that  could  be  appreciated,  and  the 
patient  wishing  to  have  the  diseased  part 
"  taken  out  as  soon  as  possible,"  her  request 
was  complied  with  and  the  breast  removed. 

Here  we  may  be  alloweil  lime  for  two  or 
three  remarks  wliich  will  seem  more  or  less 
out  of  place. 

I  have  several  times  met  with  cases  of  schir- 
runs  tumours  in  the  breast  of  women  who  had 
never  borne  children,  and  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  mam- 
mal v  ^liuid  is  mure  common  where  this  struc- 
ture has  not  performed  the  function  for  which 
it  was  destined  at  the  ordinary  ])eriod  of  life. 
l[i  the  case  just  now  related,  the  atfected  breast 
had  not  been  em|iloyed  in  suckling  the  chil- 
dren iirevifutsly  borne  from  want  of  develop- 
ment of  the  nipple,  thfi  opposite  breast  doing 
tlie  olHce  of  both.  Tcrhaps  by  the  careful 
collection  of  a  good  series  of  facts  of  this  nature 
we  might,  from  correct  statistical  reports,  as- 
certain whether  or  no  auy  importance  is  due  to 
these  considerations,  not  only  as  they  aifeet 
schirrous  tumours  of  thebreast,but  in  their  ap- 
]dicatiou  to  similar  diseases  in  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri. 

In  the  instance  above  noticed  it  might  be 
said  that  the  circumstance  of  perhaps  an  active 
secretion  of  milk  without  the  ordinary  etlbrts 
being  made  by  the  child  for  the  depletion  of  its 
reservoir,  was  that  which  told  against  the  fu- 
tur(!  welfare  of  the  part,  suggesting  the  thought 
that  want  of  excretion  as  well  as  secretion,  may 
now  and  then  interfere  with  the  future  safety 
of  the  mammary  gland. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

(For  (lie  '  Mtnlcvt.  Tidies.') 

I'HENCH. — Rujilureof  IhePerine/iiii  Ihroiiyh- 
niil  its  irlin/e  c.ifent ;  CnmmiiiiicatioH  of  Ike 
l'(ii/i)ia  II  ilk  Ike  Keel  inn ;  Successful  Treatment 
by  Sulure.     l!y  M.  Roux. 

('rise. — Uelalande,  22  yeai-s  of  age,  of  a  good 
constitution,  presenting  a  natural  conformation 
of  the  ))elvis  and  parts  of  generation,  was  put 
to  bed  for  the  first  time.  She  experienced  un- 
settled pains  for   the  first  24  hours,    the  fa'tns 


cation  caused  great  pain  ;  the  child  was  with- 
drawn, but  at  the  moment  of  extraction  the 
perineum  was  ruptured.  The  infant  was  well- 
developed;  it  weighed  iBpotuids;  the  li'ii^'s 
of  the  cranium  were  fractured  by  the  forceps, 
and  it  died  live  minutes  after  birth.  The 
lochia  came  away  readily  ;  the  perineum  was 
considerably  inilamed ;  the  bowels  were  not 
moved  for  seven  or  eight  days,  but  for  three 
muiUhs  afterwards  she  was  almost  constantly 
alfeetcd  with  diarrhcca  ;  the  stools  sometimes 
escaped  involuntarily,  and  she  became  greatly 
weakened  by  the  purging.  The  bowels  were 
only  slightly  constipated  by  means  of  rice  and 
cciftce.  She  entered  the  Hotel  Dicu  on  the 
7th  of  August,  three  months  after  her  ac- 
couchement. 

OpirutioH. — The  day  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, we  administered  two  lavements.  Two 
portions  of  the  skin  were  removed,  so  as  to 
reiresh  the  sides  of  the  fissure,  wliich  had  be- 
come cicatrized,  and  a  similar  process  per- 
formed for  the  anterior  surface  of  the  recto- 
vaginal partition  ;  three  ligatures  were  applied 
by  means  of  strong  curved  needles ;  the  mid- 
dle thread,  finer  than  the  other  two,  passed 
through  the  sidistauce  of  the  partition,  so  as  to 
be  brought  forwards  and  ii.xed  against  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  After  the  application  of 
the  threads,  and  the  approximation  of  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  a  superficial  twisted  suture 
was  applied,  to  keep  in  immediate  contact  the 
everted  edges  of  the  opening,  A  female 
catheter  was  introduced.  The  operation  lasted 
H)  minutes.  No  bad  symiitom  occurred,  be- 
yond a  very  copious  muco-purulent  discharge 
from  the  vagina.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  1 1th,  and  the  threads  were  removed  on 
the  ITlh,  after  administering  a  dose  of  castor- 
oil  the  previous  evening.  She  had,  from  tlie 
first,  Ijcen  unable  to  pass  her  water,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  catheter  frequently,  up 
to  the  22d  of  August.  When  she  left  on  the 
3(lth,  the  cicatrix  was  firm  and  smooth  ;  but 
there  was  a  small  recto. vaginal  fistula  behind; 
she  was  very  weak.  Three  months  afterwards, 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  rupture;  the  orifice 
of  the  vulva  was  greatly  eoutracted.  The 
small  fistula  had  become  completely  oblitera- 
ted, and  all  the  tissues  were  firm  and  rc- 
sistent. 

Prohp-tu-s  if  the  Rectum  nf  Sij-  Yrars' 
Stimdutfi,  orciin-iiir/  after  a  Natnriil  Labour: 
Suline  nf  the  Lower  E'lremitij  of  tke  Rectum  : 
Incomplete  Cicatrizatwii.     By  the  Same. 

Case.-  Janicot,  38  years  of  age,  of  a  delicate 
coustitntiou  ;  this  women  had  not  always 
laboured  under  this  attection.  At  the  age  of 
32,  after  a  natural  and  favourable  labour,  she 
for  the  first  time  perceived  a  tumour  which 
escaped  from  the  anus  after  the  motions,  or 
|irolonged  walking ;  this  tumour  she  was 
obliged  to  return,  although  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly dilfieult ;  from  time  to  time,  slight 
ha'morrhage  occurred.  For  six  years  this 
state  continued,  without  her  being  conliued  to 
bed  ;  she,  however,  became  greatly  reduced, 
and  was  often  troidjled  with  diarrhrea.  On  the 
Sih  of  July,  she  entered  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Her 
appetite  was  still  good.  The  tumour  of  the 
rectum  was  as  large  as  two  fists.  This  tumour, 
formed  by  the  distended  mucous  membrane, 
was  red  and  smooth  ;  when  pushed  up  within 
the  anus,  the  perineum  appeared  llabby,  the 
rectum  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  above  the 
sphincter  of  considerable  size.  By  introducing 
the  two  fingers  into  the  anus,  the  sphincter 
could  be  dilated,  so  as  to  shew  tlie  interior  of 
the  rectum. 

Operation. — Two  transverse  incisions   were 


tremity  of  these  transverse  incisions,  two  longi- 
tudinal incisions  were  carried,  so  as  to  converge 
towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  anus;  in  this 
manner  two  flaps  were  detached  ;  the  refreshed 
surfaces  were  drawn  together  by  means  of 
the  twisted  suture.  A  second  superficial  su- 
ture was  afterwards  applied,  to  keep  the  parts 
more  perfectly  in  contact.  Six  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  patient  withdrew  the  first  suture, 
so  that  the  superficial  one  alone  remained  ;  no 
luemorrhage  had  supervened.  During  the  last 
seven  days,  she  hadhad  no  stool ;  some  castor- 
oil  was  giveu  her ;  copious  stools  during  the 
night ;  no  prolapsus  had  since  occurred.  On 
the  eighth  day,  the  remaining  threads  were 
removed.  The  twentieth  day, — diarrha'a  oc- 
curred ;  she  was  obliged  to  make  continual 
strainings;  the  prolapsus,  however,  has  not 
reappeared.  llie  operation  has  apiiareutly 
succeeded  ;  but  a  relapse  may  probably  occtu" 
as  the  layers  arc  but  sujierficially  cicatrized. 
Com|jlete  cicatrization  would  probably  have 
occurred,  and  so  a  perfect  cure  have  been  esta- 
blished, liad  not  the  patient  had  the  .stupidity 
to  remove  the  suture  a  few  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration. 

{ro  be  continued.' 


being  in   a  good  position,  and  the  labour  not 

mueli  advancing,  when  the  medical  attendant    made,  each  of  the  length  of  3  centimetres,  along 

applied  the  forceps.     This  unseasonable  appli-    the  sides  of  the   anus ;    from  the   outer  ex- 
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llo.   Getting.   3s.  fid. -Keich,   Dr.  O.  C,  lias 

Leiien  mid  .ilhiifn — The  Life  and  Kespiration  of 
Man.  in   its  True  Si'.outieatiiins.    8vo.  iierliii.   3s. 

Skoua,  Dr.  J.  (of  Vicuna),  llclier  I'ereussioii, 

!fc. — Treatise  on  I'ereussioii  and  Auscultation.  2nd 

Edition,  Svo.  A'iciuia.  8s.  6d. WiLiAN,  Dr.  II. 

F.,  liie  Geburlshhre.  .St.— Midwifery,  as  regards 
^;eicnee  iiiul  Art.  Vol.  2nd,  Part  2ud,  The  Dis- 
eases of  tin-  Birth,  and  their  Treatment.  Svo. 
Frankfurt.    10s.  6d. — I'riee  of  the  cumplete  work, 

£1.  8s.  fid. AsMUS,  Dr.  J.  B.,  On  the  Jledical 

rropertics  of  the  Chmin  for  the  Cure  of  Consump- 
tion. S\o.    Konigsberg.  2s. Bhessler,  Dr.  H., 

Kindahrinikheitm  —  The    Diseases    of    Children. 

Parts  1  and  o.    Berfin.    3s.  Cd.  each. CoNRADI, 

Dr.  J.  W.  H.,  Animndvcrsiniies  ric  ytslhmathe pra- 
strlim  S/iiismodicn  it  Thi/mico,  Cntnmciilatio  in  Soc. 

Re:;.    Sdens.     Gottuig.     rceilnln.    4tO.     Is.  6d. 

Fencer,  Dr.  E.  E.,  De  ErysipeUilo  AmhulanliDis- 

qiii.viio.  Svo.  Harmae.  iis. Marx,  C.  F.  II.,  i>e 

H  opUln  Celebcrrimi  Medici  rita  sniplis  alipce 
in  MediciiM  ynerilis.  4to.  Gotting.  4s.  6d. 

•  *  The  German  works  above  announced,  may 
be  had  through  Mr.  Alexander  Black,  8,  Welliug- 
tou  Street,  North. 


LiSFRANC,  J.,  Clinii/ue  Chunirgicalc  lie  CHupitid  dc 
;„  piiic — Surgical  Ubscr\  atious,  2  vols.   Svu.   16's. 

CuAVANNES,  U.  de,  de.  In  Giraudicre,  Comment 

on  pent  cultiver  aece  succcs  le  mihicr  dans  Ic  Centre 
de  la  France,  Svo.— On  the  Successfid  Cultivation 

uf  the  Mulberry-tree  iu  the  Centre  of  Fnuice. 

IvAco.x,  AuGUSTE,  Comple  Itendn  du  ipmlorzume 
Canares  Noma-apathique  tenu  a  Lcipsig,  le  lOt/l 
Ai,nt.  18-.2.— Account  of  the  14lU  Meeting  ot  the 
Ilomceopathic  Society  in  Leipzig,  the  lOtli  Aug. 

11,42 Dni'ONT,    Paul,    IHetionnairc  des   tor- 

mnks.  8v,i.  9s. Ledentu,  Esijuissed'unXoiweau 

M.,de  dc  Trailemcnl  dcs  Maladies  V lironifues  de  la 
Poitrinc,  de  fjistomae,  ^^-c.-Sketch  ot  a  New 
Mndi' of  Treating  Chronic  Diseases  ol  the  CUest, 

Stomach,  &c.  Svo. Key  de  Sougla,  Ouertsons 

I  Itadicales.oblCHHCs  an.r  Consnltalions  Gratiales  dela 
1  Midecine   6'A.>»Ky«c— EacUcal    Cures    obtamed   by 

GratnitotisCunsullatiui.s.l2m,:i.2s. BouRGERV, 

-rrailc  eomvlcl  d'.Jnutomie  lie  I  Homme— Asatomi 

of  Man.     Folio.    Li^■.    (i2. Eneychgraplne  des 

Sciences   Mhlicalcs. linci/elopUie   des   Sciences 

Mcdicales,  No.  120. 

*  *  The  French  works  above  annomiced,  may 
be  bad  through  Dulau  and  Co.,  Soho  Square. 
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SCHOOL    OF     MEDICINE.      PARK  STREET,     DUB- 
LIN'.— The  Winter  Course  will  commence  on  the  Ut 
of  November. 

Anatomy  and  Physiologj'— Hugh  Carlile,    M.D. ,  T.C.D. ; 

John  benhara,  M.D. 
Surgery— J.  W.  Causack,  M.D.,  M.R.I. A. ;  John  Houston, 

M.R.I. A.;  C   Fleming,  M.D. ,  M.R.C.S.I. 
Chemistry — John  Aldridge,  M.D. 
Materia  Medica— Richard  Eades,  M.B.,  T.C.D. 
Midwifery — James  Isdell,  M.D. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — Henry  Forde,  M.B.,  T.C.D. 
Diseases  of  Eye  and  Ear— Win.  R.  Wilde,  Esq.,  M.R.I.  A. 
Anatomical  Demonstrations— Jdui  Denham,  M.D.  ;  John 

Hill,  M.B.,  T.C.D.;  R.  M'Donnell.  Esq.  L.R. C.R.I. 
Dissections, — Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lecturers 
on  Anatomy  and  the  Demonstrators. 

Secretary,  John  HorsTON,  M.D.,  31,  York-street 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  interesting  case  of  Epidemic  Erysipelas  in  an 
eariy  number. 

We  have  received  a  second  startling  communication 
from  Mr.  Marpherson  Adams  on  his  Mesmeric  Experi- 
ments in  Paris,  leldck  we  shall  publish  in  our  ncrl 
number.  It  is  right  that  we  shmild  add  that  uv  have 
the  authority  of  a  gentleman  eounectcd  ivilh  our  ojjire, 
and  ou  n'hose  honour  and  judgment  we  place  implicit 
reliance  for  sayings  that  no  man  has  been  less  open  in 
his  past  character  to  the  charge  of  credulity,  and  none 
has  ever  shewn  a  higher  respect  or  zeal  for  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  than  the  Mr.  Adams  to  ichotn  we  arc 
indebted  for  tliese  singularly  interesting  communica- 
tions. 

Potash  Water. — .■/  Subscriber  tlius  writes  to  us  ou 
the  subject  of  the  recent  inquest : — 

"  Sir, — Methinks,  Mr.  Editur,  there  has  been  a 
little  too  mueli  of  self  manifested  by  the  sin-Keon 
throughout  this  affair — too  nuieh  of  an  utter  ictU- 
lessncss  r.f  w  horn  he  drew  into  the  halter,  so 
as  he  himself  kept  his  neek  from  the  noose.  I 
should  imagine  it  would  lie  difficult  to  find  a  drug- 
gist in  the  kingdom  who  would  not  have  aeted 
precisely  as  did  the  one  in  the  present  ca.se.  The 
'  Liq.  Potassa?'  is  very  generally  enquired  for  and 
spoken  of  as  '  Pota.sh  Water."  In  the  Ph.  Ed. 
it  is  called  '  Aqua  Potasssc,'  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  not  a  mail  justified  iu  sending  out 
Liq.  I'otassce  for  PotiLsh- ^  .acr.  'To  ^tippose  a 
person  required  the  aerated,  the  '  real  potash  water 
as  purcha.sed  at  [the  shop  uf  Savory  and  Moore,  the 
well-known  chemists  of  Bond  Street,  which  completch/ 
resembles  in  colour  and  appearance  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,'  would  be  an  illegitimate  stretch  of  the  ima- 
ginative faculties.  To  label,  indeed,  such  an  article 
as  Liquor  Potassa;  '  poison,'  would  evince  an  old 
w  omanish  sort  of  caution,  and  by  the  prescribcr 
n-ould|probably  be  taken  as  a  marked  affront,  if 
he  had  intended  that  article.  As  well  might  the 
druggist  label  'poison"  the  tine.  hyas. — tine,  eoleh — 
tine,  ferri  sesquichlor. — tine,  canth. — a?ther.— 
and  such  like,because  in  Large  quanties  they  might 
destroy  life."' 

IVe  are  not  of  our  Correspondent's  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  the  Druggist's  conduct.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  in  a  case  of  doubt,  lie  acted  in  a  mode 
which  would  hare  been  perfrctl,,  uujusfifable  in  a  stale 
of  certitude.  I'he  messenger's  account  wa.v  s  nst  un- 
satisfactory, and,  if  perfectly  sati.'factori,,  no  such 
preparation  sliould  hare  left  his  shop  without  carrying 
with  it  an  indication  of  its  dangerous  qualities.  The 
Surgeon's  procedure  was  shvenly,  and  culpable  to  a 
most  lamentable  e.itrcme,  but  if  the  Druggist  had  dis- 
charged his  functions  with  due  caution^  the  calamity 
which  now  presses  on  the  character  and  peace  of  both 
would  have  been  spared.  These  remnrhs  uiust'he  our 
notice  to  several  other  correspondents  who  have  written 
to  us  on  this  subject. 

Several  Communications  have  been  sent  to  us  which 
are  under  consideration. 

Declined.— .Vr.  T,  F,—.lu  Antiqnan/—The  GliosI 
of  the  Lancet — Miuos—A  Pupil  of  Bartlwlomews' 
Echo— A  Hell  Wisher— A  Suhsrriher,  (Edinburgh) 
— A  Constant  Render  (Edinburgh) — A  Constant 
Reader  (Beverley,)  Some  of  the  communications, 
however,  will  be  tunned  to  account. 

We  have  received  accounts  announcing  meetings  of 
VKV  •'^iJ''^**'*'  ^'"'"■"•"'i  Societies  in  several  of  the  Hospl- 
"V  >  I  tUs:  ■  Our  space  lias  been  .10  much  encroached  upon  bi/ 
'■  H'hal  rt'c«  our  friends,  the  students,  will  prababh,  con- 
sider morv  important  matter,  that  we  can  only  do 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  e.r pressing  the  high  gral'ifira- 
tion  with  which  we  hear  of  their  veri,  praiseworthy 
and  self-nrcrding  efforts.      Wc  are  ,;ict!l  9  hear  that 


the  lecturers  at  Westminster  Hospital,  the  King's 
College,  and  Charing  Cross,  are  giving  these  best  of 
schools  a  warm  support. 

A  Practitioner  before  181  j. — The  College  of  Sur- 
geons now  admits  (as  ive  somcliine  since  suggested  it 
should  do)  respectable  praetitiouers  to  e.\aminaiiou 
without  certificates,  Sjc.  The  fee  for  the  diploma, how- 
ever is  not  reduced. 

We  are  asked  "  why  the  worthyCouncil  of  the  College 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  have  omitted  iu  their  list  the  dates 
of  their  own  diplomas,  having  published  those  of  all 
other  members?"  i^e  are  not  perfectly  iu  the  secret;  but 
hnotc  that  the  omission  was  the  result  of  careful  de- 
liberation. Some  say  that  the  tiling  originated  iu  a 
piece  of  deHeacy~^in  the  fact  that  the  rule  was,  that 
the  place  of  the  last  new  member  of  Council  on  the 
list  marhed  a  point,  up  to  which  the  older,  and  yet 
excluded  surgeons,  had  no  chance  of  entry — for 
having  once  been  passed  by,  their  claims  could  never 
be  reconsidered.  Others  say  that  the  Memento  was 
omitted  on  the  principle  which  makes  (we  do  not  say 
other)  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  proscribe  every  fart 
which  marks  their  whereabouts  in  the  scale  of 
time.  For  ourselves  we  attribute  the  important  dis- 
tinction to  some  sublimity  of  policy,  whose  heights  and 
depths  can  only  be  j'athomid  by  our  tacituru /ritJ/^/, 
Mr.  Bahington. 

r.lr.  Wake. — The  double  supply  must  originate,  we 
should  think,  ill  a  second  order  to  another  quarter. 
The  rest  icill  he  carefully  attended  to. 


Ebk.vta. 
In  Dr.  Hunter's  Lecture  in  our  last  number,  at 
page  3",  col.  1,  for   ulcerated  cells,  read   nucleated 
cells  ;    and  in  Professor  t>wen"s  Lecture,  page  .35, 
col.  2,  for  Cull  read  Gall. 
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Satdkdav,    October  22,  1842. 
They  manage  these  things  better  in  France.— Sterne. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  last 
week  spoke  of  the  amabilis  i7isa}iia  of  llic 
Drug  Solons  of  Coek.ayiie — the  enterpri- 
sing gentry,  wlio,  though  smitten  with  the 
tongues  of  heaven  knows  how  many  bad 
and  conflicting  interests,  are  thinking  of 
piercing  the  skies  with  a  Pluirmaccutic 
Babel.  On  reviewing  the  terms  we  then 
used,  we  are  struck  with  their  lacteal  mild- 
ness, and  at  the  wide  chasm  which  gapes 
between  them  and  the  mighty  presumption 
they  aspire  to  depict.  In  the  whole  range 
of  legislation  we  know  not  where  to  find  a 
question,  which,  threatening  to  aftect  so 
extensively  large  social  and  class  arrange- 
ments, involves  higher  matters  of  right,  or 
expediency,  or  brings  under  discussion,  i 
subjects  of  more  complicated,  or  iiiomen-  j 
tous  interest,  than  the  question  which  yet  I 
to  be  settled  between  the  British  druggists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tiie  British  iSIedical  i 
profession  and  the  public  on  the  other,  has  I 
been  coolly  taken  up  for  definitive  arrange-  I 
nient  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  some  half 
dozen  dispensing  hands  of  his  domestic 
acquaintance.  Napoleon"s  highest  feat — 
which  will  endear  him  to  philosophers, 
when  children  shall  have  learned  to  speak 
of  his  military  name  with  horror  or  con- 
tempt— his  immortal  code  of  laws, — this  in 
its  difierent  ]>arts  presents  no  higher  dis- 
tinction wherewith  to  wreathe  his  massive 
brow,  than  the  magic  power  with  which 
he  formed  for  his  country  an  enlightened 
body  of  pharmaceutists,  and  guaranteed 
to  her  in  perpetuity,  witli  the  least  possible 
drawback,  all  the  benefits  which  tlie  very 
best  govcrnineiital  arrangemcjits  could  ex- 


tract from  them.  If  our  governors  (shall 
we  include  our  pharmaceutic  committee — 
men  ?)  have  the  aid  of  his  splendid  ex- 
ample, it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
have  also  difficulties  which  he  had  not. 
England  is  no  tabula  rasa.  Its  habitudes 
and  laws  of  centuries  oppose  a  stout  barrier 
to  all  legislation,  which  is  at  once  novel  and 
bold.  In  its  complicated  social  state,  the 
destruction  of  the  bad — especially  of  a  bad 
extensive  and  involved  as  that  we  arc  con- 
sidering— is  often  a  greater  difficulty  than 
the  erection  of  the  good.  Yet  here  we 
must  either  have  old  habits  and  laws  swept 
away  by  wholesale,  or  grapple  with  the 
harder  duty  of  making  our  new  arrange- 
ments destructive  of  the  old  evils,  yet  in 
symmetry  with  the  old  system.  Enlight- 
enment in  the  lawgiver,  and  fairness  in  the 
legislation,  are  not  enough, — power  and 
boldness  must  correspond.  The  best  of 
changes  in  England  must  be  evil  for  some 
one,  and  the  man  knows  little  of  English 
history,  who  knows  not  how  often  the 
justice  a  well  meaning  lawgiver  would  do 
to  posterity,  is  arrested  by  the  hardships 
the  act  would  inflict  on  contemporaries,  or 
how  often  the  boon  demanded  by  fairness 
for  the  many,  has  been  denied  by  the 
cruelty  its  concession  would  be  to  the  few. 

The  regular  induction  of  pharmacy  into 
our  country,  and  its  establishment  as  a 
science  with  a  competent  body  of  culti- 
vators— things  that  yet  rank  in  the  class  of 
desiderata  et  ralde  defeiida — is  a  work  of 
three  aspects,  each  of  dominant  importance. 
The  pharmaceutists,  medical  men,  and  the 
public,  are  each  and  all  interested  in  every 
step  taken  ;  and  contending,  as  may 
appear  their  varying  claims,  or  rather 
rights — we  dare  not  say  intcrcets — tiie  le- 
gislator, who  undertaking  the  matter,  shall 
fail  completely  to  reconcile  them,  will  have 
worked  to  little  purpose.  For  our  part — 
though  without  believing  that  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  quite  so  easy  an  affair 
as  Messrs.  Bell  and  Company  evidently 
consider  it — we  venture  to  think  that  the 
simple,  but  comprehensive  scheme  we 
have  often  glanced  at,  and  now  more  dis- 
tinctly propound,  if  carried  boldly  and 
prudently  into  practice  by  a  well  meaning 
government,  would,  while  doing  justice  to 
all  parties,  and  no  small  service  to  science, 
relieve  us  for  ever  from  this  vexatious  and 
harassing  question. 

Firslhj. — We  would  ascertain  the  com- 
petency of  every  druggist  in  the  Empire 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  position.  To 
this  end  we  would  at  once  have  pro- 
visionary  Courts  of  l'',xaminers  appointed. 
No  man  who  should  not  satisfy  them  that 
he  could  discharge  the  functions  of  a  drug- 
gist with  safety  to  the  public,  should  he 
allowed  to  practise  pharmacy.  The  result 
of  this  would  be  obviously  the  retirement 
of  hundreds  of  dniggists  ;  a  far  less  evil, 
however,  than  their  continuance  in  prac- 
tice. These  useful  secessions  would  cause 
no  inadctjuacy  of  supply  :  our  own  unem- 
ployed, but  tested  brethren,  would  be  too 
haj)))y  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

Secondly, — AU  dru^isla  passing  these 
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examinations  satisfactorily  sliould,  without 
charge  to  them,  have  a  diploma  attesting 
their  competency,  and  a  license,  allowing 
thuni  to  practise  pharmacy.  The  process 
is  for  the  public's  good  ;  and  the  public 
should  pay  for  it. 

Thirdli/. — Provision  should  be  made  for 
securing  "the  public,  in  the  future,  with  a 
full  supply  of  the  most  highly-educated 
pharmaceutists,  that  state  wisdom  and 
power  could  produce.  To  this  end,  a  good 
preliminary  education  should  be  demanded 
from  every  one  eonnuencing  the  study  of 
pharmacy.  A  limited  knowledge  of  Latin, 
if  not  of  Greek,  and  a  solid  acquaintance 
with  his  own  language,  are  of  primary 
necessity  ;  and,  low  as  education  un- 
doubtedly is  in  England  through  its  in- 
accessible cxpensivencss,  these  should  yet 
be  arbitrarily  insisted  on.  Two  years  with 
a  licensed  druggist,  though  perhaps  a 
matter  of  doubtful  necessity,  might  not 
unreasonably  be  asked.  Three  further 
years  should  be  spent  at  a  government 
College  of  I'harmacy,  which  should  at  once 
be  founded;  and  when  this  course  is  com- 
pleted, an  examination  should  be  demanded 
always  sufHcient  to  protect  the  public — 
but  varied  in  severity,  proportionately,  to 
the  numerical  wants  of  what  would  now 
be — a  profession.  We  are  far  from  wish- 
ing to  limit  freedom  of  education,  espe- 
cially, when  competency  is  to  be  tested  by 
a  final  examination  ;  but  the  wretched 
position  which  English  pharmacy  now  oc- 
cupies, makes  us  see  several  utilities  in  the 
establishment  by  government,  of  four  or 
five  central  normal  schools,  where  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  our  few  able 
professors  might  he  turned  to  the  most 
extensive  and  proKtable  account  possible. 

Fourl/ili/. — We  would  adopt  measures  to 
confine  pharmaceutists  to  their  own  pro- 
fession. We  would,  by  an  enforced  public 
inscription  in  their  shops,  exactly  teach 
the  public,  the  character  of  their  knowledge 
and  duties  ;  we  would  have  their  licenses 
dependant  on  the  honesty  of  the  possessor's 
practice ;  we  would  enact  small  penalties, 
easily  and  speedily  levied,  for  every  open 
invasion  of  the  doctor's  domain,  and  pro- 
vide that  severe  punishment  (quickly  in- 
flicted), for  serious  ill  consequences  of  mal- 
practice, which  would  make  it  the  hitcrest, 
of  even  the  unprincipled,  not  to  incur  the 
hazard.  This,  to  the  druggists,  will  appear 
severe ;  but  it  is  no  less  essential  to 
the  due  honour  of  their  owji  study,  than  to 
the  preservation  of  the  just  rights  of  the 
medical  profession — and  the  safety  and 
well  being  of  society.  Pharmacy  with  all 
its  varied  divisions,  and  exhaustless  mate- 
rials, will  task  singly  the  utmost  efforts  of 
its  ablest  and  most  devoted  cultivators,  and 
that  government  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to 
the  merits  of  paternal  economy,  or  sound 
polic}',  which,  by  its  non-interference,  en- 
courages its  subjects  to  those  divided  and 
distracting  laboius  which  makes  them  !<se- 
less  to  one  highly  important  profession, 
and  noxious  to  another.  If  the  claims  of 
pharmacy — so  disgracefully  low  in  our 
otherwise  distingui«hingly  scientific  country 


—be  too  weak  to  inflnence  our  governors 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  dishonest  intermed- 
dling of  druggists  with  a  business  to  which 
they  are  no  more  akin  than  the  thousand 
other  classes  of  tradesmen,  who  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  animal  economy  in  a  state  of  com  ■ 
fort  or  health,  let  us  beg  them  to  remember 
that  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
classes  of  men  in  the  country,  our  medical 
practictiouers,  is  more  emperilled  by  the 
continuance  of  so  gross  an  abuse  than  is 
usually  surmised.  Our  profession  opens  to 
the  young  generation  no  glittering  honours 
— no  very  probable  chances  of  large  for- 
tunes ;  it  is  comparatively  costly  of  entrance  : 
years  of  peculiar  duties  and  hard  and  re- 
pulsive studies  aie  necessary  prelimina- 
ries :  ceaseless  confinement  as  to  lime  and 
place — drudging  attendances  in  all  weathers, 
and  all  seasons  of  the  day  and  night  — 
limited  remuneration — and  endangered,  and 
usually  shortened,  lives  ;  these,  the  com- 
mon fate  of  medical  men,  are  the  prospects 
which  (with  darker  shadows  every  new- 
day),  stand  before  the  youth  who  thinks 
of  entering  our  profession. 

Need  we  remind  our  governors  that 
while  the  very  men  we  want — men  of  re- 
spectability and  cleverness — will  be  certain- 
ly kept  out  under  such  a  system,  we  can 
have  no  very  secure  guarantee  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  body 
of  even  ordinary  (|Ualifications,  can  be  per- 
manently sustained  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  public  ?  We  are  not  dependent  on  specu- 
lation in  coming  to  this  conclusion.  The 
recent  entries  at  our  metropolitan  and  even 
provincial  schools,  speak  trumpet-tongued 
of  the  diminution  of  medical  candidates,  and 
we  venture  to  fell  our  Government,  that  if 
it  does  not  take  some  efficient  steps,  we 
will  not  say  for  the  encouragement,  but  the 
protection;  of  our  profession — among  which 
we  consider,  as  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance, the  destruction  of  that  alarmingly  in- 
creased, and  increasing  evil — druggists' 
medical  'practice — a  day  may  come  which 
will  present  our  present  superabundance 
reversed,  and  show  to  us  our  country — it 
may  be  in  a  period  of  pestilence  —  deprived 
of  that  boon,  which,  like  so  many  other 
blessings,  is  only  properly  prized  and  ap- 
preciated in  its  absence  and  in  the  hour  of 
need — an  enlightened,  a  learned,  and  a 
benevolent  medical  profession. 


CASES  OF  PERITONEAL  SECTION 

FOR    THE 

EXTIRPATION     OF     DISEASED      OVARIA        UY      THE 

LARGE      INCISION      FROM      STEUNUJI     TO     PUDES, 

SUCCESSFl'LLV    TBEATEU. 

By  CHARLES  CLAY,  Mciiilier  of  Ihc  U'.yjl  r.illcgc  nf  Pl.yslciaiu. 
l.on(I"ii  ;  ol  the  Ccllege  of  Surpcons,  Ediiilitir^li .  and  Li-cturcr  on 
MciUcalJiiris|inul(ruce.  fcc,     rUcadilly,  Manchester. 

(Conthmed  fnini  pane  ^^.) 

DESCIllPTtON   OF    THE    TtMOUR. 

Tile  tumour  weighed  17  pounds  j  ounces, 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  its  largest  eireunife- 
rence  was  three  feet,  eight  inches,  its  shortest 
circumference  two  feet,  inclined  to  be  oval  in 
its  form,/'/.  I.     The  part  marked  A  was  situ- 


ated under  the  umbilicus,  and  formed  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  abdomen,  b  was  the 
pelvic  mass,  of  which  the  part  marked  c  was 
ulcerated,  d.  the  pedicle,  where  it  was  cut. 
E  the  fallopian  tube,  broad  ligament,  &c., 
attached  to  the  tumour,  r  r  f  the  large  sac 
capable  of  holding  about  six  pints,  g  o  a 
smaller  sacs  holding  from  half  an  ounce  to 
half  a  pint  each,  h  ii  H  the  solid  part  of  the 
tumour  composed  of  still  smaller  cells,  filled 
some  with  pus,  others  with  a  brain  like  sub- 
stance, the  interstices  being  fibrous  and  cartila- 
ginous, in  some  parts  so  hard  as  to  injure  the 
edge  of  the  scalpel.  The  contents  of  the  large 
sac  were  a  thick  glutinous  substance  not  unlike 
the  albumen  of  an  egg  half  boiled,  but  in  no 
part  did  I  observe  "the  cotfee-colourcd  liquid 
noticed  by  most  writers  ;  the  fluid  here  found 
coagulated  on  the  application  of  heat.  On  the 
nppoiitt  siirfnrr  the  smaller  sacs, to  the  nuniber 
of  six  or  seven  in  the  whole,  were  more  distinct, 
as  in///.  2,  marked  by  the  same  references  as 
the  last  diagram. 


PREPARATION  OF  ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

To  CitATii  rs  Clay,  M.D.,  >rjiioIieitcr. 

Sir, — It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  1  read 
your  observations  on  the  ergot  of  rye,  pub- 
lished in  Medical  Times  for  Sept.  ;3d,  and 
in  every  respect  do  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
priority  the  decoction  of  ergot  of  rye  claims 
over  every  other  preparation  of  that  drug  ;  but 
there  are  to  be  met  with  many  cases  where  the 
secale  cornutum  is  especially  indicated  and 
where  the  delay  in  its  administration  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  for  its  extemporaneous  decoc- 
tion, would  be  attended  with  dangerous  and 
not  unfretpicntly  fatal  results. 

If  you  coulil  point  out  any  way  in  which 
this  evil  might  he  obviated,  it  would  doubtless 
be  read  with  great  eagerness  and  attention  by 
many  others  as  well  as  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RiDOUT. 

Stlatlwrtl,  Et-icx,    Ott.  10,  181J. 
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A  view  of  the  tumour  in  section 
will  show  the  more  solid  part  of  the 
tumour  distinctly  from  tlie  large  sac, 
fig.  3. 


Independent  of  the  tumour  and  its 
contents,  there  were  about  six  and  a 
half  pints  of  ascitic  fluid  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  When  the  inspection 
of  llie  tumour  took  place,  l)rs.  Radford, 
and  Black  were  present.  'I'licre  are 
many  circumstances  connected  with 
these  particulars,  I  wishjhc  reader  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  they  arc  of  great  im- 
portance in  determining  on  the  plan  of 
operation;  and  by  which,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew,  that  under  tlic  well 
known  obscurityAvhich  exists  in  ilic 
symptoms  of  all  ovarian  tumours,  the 
operation  by  large  incision  is  safer, 
and  bettor  than  any  other  plan. 
SIM.MARY  OK  THE  rlRST  TWENTY- 
FOUR  UOUllS  AI'TEK  THE  OPERA- 
TION. 

Tcmpertitiiri'  of  the  Apoilmnit. — It 
will  be  observed  that  the  room  was 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  to  one  tem- 
perature; a  circumstance  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  management  of  so 
critical  and  serious  a  case. 

Piihf. — The  oirculaticm  willi  those 
exceptions  marked  at  the  8th  and  19i 
hour  after  the  operjtion,  was  soft  and 
easily  compressible  ;  at  the  two  periods 
aUuded  to,  it  was  a  full,  strong,  and 
hard  pulse,  consecpiently  bleeding  was 
resorted  to ;  at  tlie  Sth"  hour  to  ^xiv. 
when  sickness  occurred,  and  again  at 
tlic  mi  hour  to  5viij.  when  sickness 
came  ou.  After  the  lirst  bleeding  the 
pulse  fell  to  81  and  soft.  After  the 
second  it  rose  to  lOO,  but  remained 
soft  and  feeble,  both  l)lcedings  exhi- 
bited the  buffy  crust.  The  blood  was 
taken  (juickly  from  a  largo  oritiee. 

Skin. — After  tlie  first  six  hours  had 
expired,  (tlic  skin  was  generally  warm 
anil  mf?ist  during  the  six  liouis  alluded' 
to.)  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  were 
parlicidarly  cold,  and  moist,  like  the 
a-idiixiatcd  stage  of  cholera.  At  the 
two  periods,  when  ihe  pulse  stood  at 
!<0,  the  skin  was  liot  and  dry. 

Twii/tie  aiitl  77/(V.s'<.— During  the  first  twenty- 
four  liours  Ihe  tongue  kejit  remarkalily  dean 
aid  moist,  w  illi  the  exceptions  as  above  ;  Avhcn 
the  pulse  slood  at  !»().  then  the  tongue  w:is 
dean,  but  dry,  accompanied  with  thirst.  I  may 
observe,  however,  that  the  thrst  was  never  to 
any  extent  tbroiighnut  tlie  case. 

Fluliis.—U  was  truly  astonishing  how  free 
the  bowels  were  from  flatus  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,   and  even  for  some  days  after,  but 


Operation.  4  o'Ci.ock 
P.M.,  Sept.  12,  1842. 

J,pastO — 2  1  liours  after 
operation. 

8  p.  m. — 4  hours  a  fter 
operation. 

10  p.  ra. — 6  hours  after 
operation. 

12  p.  m. — 8  hours  after 
operation. 

111 

6  a.  m.— 14  hours  after 
operation. 

9  a.  m. — 17  hours  after 
operation. 
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I  p.  m.— 21  hours  after 
operation. 
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Face  and  feet  i)articularly  cold  -ordered  stoel;- 
ings  on  the  arms  and  legs— gave  mur:  morphine, 
gi-.  ss.  in  pill — ^gi'uel  diet — toast  water — panada — 
and  softened  German  rusks. 

Ordered  the  room  windows  opened — and  a  cup 

of  tea — former  diet. 

1 
1 

She  felt  sleejiy,  and  ns  the  morphine  had  not 
Iproduced  any  sleep  gave  her  m.  .50  tinct.  hyos.intea 
1— felt  a  little  pain  at  the  ligatures  when  cougliing 
i— diet  continued. 

As  the  pulse  wiis  90  full  and  strong— bled  from 
a  large  orilice  to  ^xvi,  when  sickness  came  on — 
pulse  after  bleeding,  84,  and  s.ift— and  a  dew  of 
perspiration  covered  the  skin — diet  eontinued. 

The  urine  drawn  by  the  catheter  was  of  a  pale 
sherry  colour,  natural  in  smcU — diet  continued. 

Feels  a  little  soreness  in  the  line  of  the  sutures— 
the  blood  drawn  at  1 2  o'clock  exhibited  a  huffy  crust 
— when  still,  perfectly  comfortable — diet  continued. 

Ordered  enema,  with  fil:  ricini — and  to  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  if  necessary — diet  con- 
tinued. 

The  enemas  were  not  up_to  this  time  ejected, 
they  were  repeated  —bled  to  3viij,when  she  felt  sick 
— pulse  after  bleeding,   100,  but  soft  and  compres- 
sible— iiersjiiration  came  out  i  iver  the  wh^  ile  body. 

Still  no  return  of  enenuis — had  vomited  twice — 
the  blood  [ireviou-sly  taken  she\ved  a  huffy  crust — 
enemas  with  ol:  tercbinthinoe  and  ol:   ricini   or- 
dered, and  t"  be  repeated  two  or  three  times- 
diet  continued. 

Still  no  return  of  enemas — urine  natural  colour 
and  smeU— flatus  for  the  first  time — ordered  a 
continuance  of  enemas — patient  expressed  herself 
himgry — diet  continued. 

particularly  during  the  above  tubulated  twenly- 
four  hours,  which  I  attribute  lo  the  jicculiar 
ovaeuanl  power  of  tlie  inspissated  ox  gall  given 
before  the  operation  to  unload  the  iulcstiue-s  ; 
the  satisfactory  efl'octs  of  which  I  h.id  veiy 
frequently  ))roved,  and  recorded  my  experience 
of  it  in  the  Mi:iiu:ai.  Times. 

P«/H.— During  the  first  six  hours  there  was 
very  severe  pain  in  Ihe  loins  and  right  iliac 
rejjion,  tiiis  was  attributed  to  the  stretching  of 


the  pedicle,  and  adhesions  of  the  tumour 
during  the  operation,  and  to  the  ligntuies  k'ft 
on  the  vessels  and  jiedidc,  a  circumstance 
wholly  im|)ossiblo  \.o  avoid.  After  the  first 
lilceiling  tlic  ])ain  left  the  parts  ;  a  slight  re- 
ciirreiiee  of  it  came  on  a  lillle  before  the  se- 
cond bleeding,  after  which  it  was  wholly  and 
eflectually  removed,  and  has  not  since  returned. 
In  testing  tlic  abdominal  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  any  tcndcneyto  iuflamiuator 
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GkNEUAL    KbiJIAKKS. 
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Still  no  motion  from  the  howolii. 
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Clysters  were  again  given,  and  the  ab- 
dominal region   assisted    by  a  six-tailed 
bandage— A   large   mass   of  clyster  and 
fbecal  matter  returned. 
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A  tube  inlrodnced  into  the  rectum,  an 
enormous    i|uantity    of    flatus    was    di:.- 
eharged — Takes  her  diet  very  well. 
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Feels   perfectly  free  from   pain, — only 
tired   of  lying  on   her   bock,    and    very 
hungry. 
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Clystj^rs  ordered  to  bo  eontiniuHl,  «ith 
the  assistance    of    the    bandages — Fan-al 
matter  brought   away — Urine   natural — 
(i  ive  Tinct.  Ilyoscyam  as  before. 
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Diet  continued. 
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Diet  continued. 
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Aphllue  appeared^slightly  in  the  mouth 
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Felt  very  well— Clysters  not  returned 
—Complains  of  hunger — Diet  the  same. 
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action,  tioth  general  pressure,  with  the  lianils 
spread,  and  paiticular  pressure  over  various 
localities  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  this  is  to  be  considered  when 
spealiing  of  absence  or  presence  of  pain  in  tlic 
future  statements  of  the  case. 

l.lffht-headrdH'xx.^t<ot  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  this  tendency  manifested  itself 
(with  the  exception  of  about  an  hour  before 
the  first  bleeding,  after  which  it  never  occurred 
again.) 

Cough.— ll  w  ill  be  observed  that  occasionally 
a  slight  cough  troubled  her  ;  this  commenced 
about  six  hours  after  the  operation.  It  appears 
from  inquiries  made,  she  was  sufTering  from  a 
little  cold  at  tlic  time  of  the  operation,  but 
about  which  she  kept  silent  lest  the  confession 
miglit  delay  the  time  of  performing  it.  Al- 
though it  was  but  slight,  and  no  bad  ett'ects 
arose  from  it,  yet  I  must  confess  had  I  been 
aware  of  it,  1  should  have  postponed  operating 
to  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

Sliii-eri.iir). — Tliis  never  occun'ed  but  once, 
and  that  during  the  first  two  hours  after  operat- 
ing, and  then  but  slightly. 

Hceiiiiiirhige. — This  much  dreaded  item 
never  made  its  appearance,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  during  the  whole  progress  of 
cure. 

ill  inc.  —  The  bladder  l)eing  effect  ually 
emptied  at  the  time  of  the  operation  by  na- 
tural means,  there  was  no  call  for  the  catlietcr 
until  near  twelve  hours  after  the  operation, 
when  six  ounces  were  drawn  off,  of  a  jiale 
sherry  colour,  and  natural  smell.  Tlie  cathe- 
ter was  again  introduced  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours,  when  eight  ounces  were 
drawn  off,  of  a  natural  smell  and  colour.. 

Mntii'iis. — No  evacuations  from  the  intes- 
tines during  the  above  twenty-lour  hours  took 
place,  although  enemas  were  freely  and  frc- 
cjuenlly  administered  at  the  early  part  of  the 
time  with  oatmeal  gruel  and  <dei  ricini,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  lime  with  the 
addition  of  the  olei  tcrebinthin;i'.  In  tliis,  there 
was  nothing  very  remarkable,  as  the  bowels 
had  been  so  eHectually  emptied  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  twelve  grains  of  the  inspissated  ox- 
gall before  the  operation  ;  a  preparation  in 
which  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  as  an  eva- 
cuaut  without  creating  the  least  excitement, 
and  which  in  my  opinion  is  far  ])referable  to 
doses  of  drastic  purgatives,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lizars,  preceding  the  operation. 

Ri-spiratioii. — This  function  was  never  In 
the  least  degree  interfered  with  during  the 
progress  of  the  case,  the  breathing  being  always 
perlectly  easy. 

CoW/ie-M. — Duiing  the  two  hours  this  sen- 
sation was  felt  severely,  the  face,  hands,  and 
feet,  had  much  the  same  character  as  asphixi- 
atcd  cholera  ;  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
hour  it  disappeared  and  never  recurred  again. 

Sleip. —  The  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
spent  in  sleep  amounted  to  six  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  and  this  at  ten  different  sleeps.  As 
there  are  but  seven  UKMitioned  in  the  t.ible,  I 
may  observe  that  the  third,  fmuth.  and  last 
items  are  two  sleeps  <ombined  together. 

Diet. — The  diet  was  of  the  sim|)lcst  possible 
description,  every  thing  in  the  ■<ha|)o  of  stimnli 
carefully  and  rigidly  avoided.  Boiled  bread, 
toast  wafer,  thin  sidution  of  gum  arable,  arrow 
root,  "iruel  made  in  water,  and  (ierman  rusks, 
softened  in  toast  water,  formed  the  only  diet  for 
the  first  live  or  ,-i\  days  ;  and  froni  that  tinu' 
tf)  the  twelfth  day  only  tea,  colfei',  and  a  litlli- 
milk  to  the  water,  witli  which  flu-  arrow  ront 
was  made,  wen-  tlic  only  things  added  to  the 
former  articles  of  diet. 

Vomiting,  1  ought  to  liave  observed,  oc- 
curred twice  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
twenty- fyur  hours;  it  appeared  to  arise  from 


the  taste  of  the  olei  terebinthin:e,  which  had 
risen  to  the  mouth  from  the  enemas,  but  the 
efforts  of  v(miiling  did  not  in  the  least  distress 
her  excei)t  a  little  pain  like  suiartmg  at  the 
stitches  close  to  the  umbilicus. 

Conclndi»<l  fl'»»/,A-.v,— .\  progress  more  sa- 
tisfactory it  was  scarcely  possible  to  anticii>ate, 
and  with  rigid  attention  to  the  rules  prescribed, 
we  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable 
tormination  oY  the  case,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  the  patient  exhibited  a  fortitude  during 
the  operation,  and  a  strict  deterniination  to 
obey  the  injunctions  to  the  very  Iclter,  that 
rendered  s<icccss  still  more  jirobable. 

From  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  above 
tabulated  items  never  occurring  again  during 
the  progress  of  the  case  towards  complete  rc- 
covery,''l  shall  omit  them  in  the  subsequent 
tables,  such  as  coldness,  disturbed  respiration, 
hR»mo'rrhage,  shivering,  and  light-headedness  ; 
should  any  other  item  be  omitted  it  will  be 
from  the  same  cause. 

The  second  fable  continues  the  case  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  fifth  day,  when  the  first 
dressings  were  removed. 

Summary  from  the  cimclusion  of  the  first 
twenty -four  hours  after  operation,  to  the  eve 
of  the"  fifth  day,  when  the  incised  wound  was 
dressed  for  the  first  time,  deduced  from  the 
above  table. 

Tcmperal'iic  of  the  oywr/w"/.— The  tempe- 
rature was  still  kept  up  to  its  usual  height,  as 
cx)iressed  in  the  first  table. 

Piilse. — The  circulation  though  expressed  in 
different  numbers,  was  always  soft  and  com- 
liressilde,  with  om?  exception,  when  it  stood  at 
fill,  and  fuller,  which  was  soon  after  followed 
by  copious  perspiration,  when  it  immediately 
became  quicker,  but  very  soft. 

.Si;i(.— Twice  in   the    above    space   the    skin 
assumed  a  dry  character  ;   it  was  however,   but 
temporary,  neither  time  exceeding  two  hours. 
7'o„,/,,;.._OnIy     became     temporarily    dry 
whilst  the  skin  assumed  that  character. 

7'/,,r,s/. —Though  schlom  really  absent,  was 
never  otherwise  than  trilling. 

F/„/tt,  _Was  frequently  felt,  but  in  a 
trifling  degree  ;  the  tube  introduced  into  the 
recturn  effectually  emptied  the  bowels  of  all 
gaseous  matter,  when  applied;  the  flatus  hail 
entirely  cea>cd  before  the  conclusion  of  llie 
above  fable. 

Pen.— During  the  whole  space  entirely 
absent. 

Cough. — Was  never  distressing,  disappearing 
after  the  fourth  day. 

(V,„P,_nad  been  drawn  olf  by  the  catheter 
five  times  in  the  space  tabulated  ;  the  full 
amount  of  fluid,  fifty-one  ounces.  At  the 
con<dusion  of  the  fifth  day,  slie  passed  urine 
naturally  for  thcfirsf  time,  to  the  extent  of  six- 
teen ounces. 

.l/u/ionv.— The  first  motion  by  natural  cH'orts 
was  on  the  fourth  day,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
fifth  she  had  three  natural  evacuations.  I'rc- 
vious  to  the  fourth  day,  the  motions  procured 
by  clyster  were  assisted  by  a  duuble  six-tailed 
bandage  imitating  abdominal  muscular  action, 
a  means  that  1  have  frequently  seen  etbclive 
in  other  cases.  Where  clysters  have  been  obsti- 
nately retained,  it  is  necessary  to  apjily  the 
bandage  about  five  minutes  after  the  cxhiliilion 
of  the  clyster,  and  instruct  the  j'atienl  to  a>sist 
by  bearingMown  a  little  and  holding  the  breath. 
S/ie/}. — The  extent  to  which  she  enjoyed 
refreshing  sound  sleep  in  the  last  four  days, 
was  remarkable — nol  being  less  than  twenty- 
live  liour>,  which,  addcil  lo  the  six  hours  .ind 
ten  minutes  in  the  lir>t  table,  makes  a  total 
of  thirly-otic  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

Viiniiling. — Was  never  distressing.and  finally 
disappeared  on  tho  cvo  of  the  second  day  after 
the  operation. 


H'ound,  Drixsing. — On  removing  the  dress- 
inns,  the  wound  looked  remarkably  well,  and 
with  the  exception  of  half  an  inch  near  the 
umbilicus,  and  about  the  same  space  near  the 
pubes,  where  the  ligatiu'cs  of  the  pedicle  and 
vessels  came  outward,  the  whole  had  adhered  : 
the  patient  experienced  little  fatigue  from  the 
dressing  and  clianging  the  bed  and  linen ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  was  restrained  from 
giving  a  helping  hand. 


ORFILA'S  LFCTUKES  ON  ARSENIC. 

Containin--;  .ih  Account  of  the  iliderent  Oporatioiis  iictformecl  upon 

tlic  Boily  of  LatTarge. 

Collecleil  and  Tianslattil  li.v  JOHN  DAI.  PIAZ,  Plialmacien  and 

Laureate  of  the  School  of  Paris. 

Lecture  VIII. 

Gkntli'jies, — I  terminated  my  last  lecture  in 
speaking  of  Monsieur  liassori's  ideas  with  respect 
til  arseniiMl  tcxicKtiim.  Monsieur  Kngotta,  who 
adiipt^  the  same  opiniuiis,  has  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der tliem  popular  in  France;  he  considers  arse- 
nical intoxication  as  an  asthenia,  and  proposes,  as 
a  curative  method,  the  use  of  broth  and  brandy. 
I  establislied,  in  my  first  memoir  the  advantages 
derived  I'nun  bleeding  in  cases  when  a  powerful 
reaction  occurs.  This  mode  of  acting  has  been 
strimnly  criticised  liy  Monsieur  Kogetta,  who 
asserts  that,  by  bleeding  we  increase  the  ef- 
fccls  of  llu'  poison,  and  consequently  the  life  of 
the  paliiiit  is  sacrificed.  Finally,  this  gentleman 
wrote  to  the  acaileiuy  of  medicine,  requesting  they 
wiiulil  name  a  committee  to  examine  these  two 
modes  of  operating  in  experimenting  upon  animals. 
This  rcqitist  was  also  made  by  myself;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  eommittee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Oliviers  d'Aiigers,  Annissaf,  I-ecame, 
BouiUaud  and  Ilusson,  was  named.  The  experi- 
ments were  continued  during  four  months,  in 
wliicli  time  forty  dogs  were  poisoned  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  moties  of  treatment:  some  were 
bled,  w  bile  to  the  others  w  as  administered  broth 
and  lirandy.  A  certain  number  of  the  dogs  vo- 
mited, and,  I  must  confess,  almost  all  those  who 
were  bleil  died,  whilst  one-half  of  those  who  had 
taken  the  tonic  mixtiure  (broth  and  brandy)  re- 
covered. 

Such  were  the  results  presented  to  the  academy 
by  Monsieur  Olivier  il'-Xngcrs  «h<>,  ;it  the  same 
time,  declared  the  experiments  had  been  badly 
conducted,  and  that  vomiting  ought  to  have  been 
]ireveiited  by  tying  the  (esophagus.  This  opera- 
tion litid  been  proposed,  but  Monsieur  Kogetta  was 
opposeil  to  its  being  prttctised;  neverlheless,  the 
Roval  Actidcmy,  from  these  results,  encouraged 
Miiiisieur  Rof;etta  to  continue  his  experiments, 
lu  conseiineuce  of  these  having  been  badly  con- 
ducted, 1  recpiested  they  might  be  repeated  in  a 
different  manner;  it  was  my  opinion  that  vomiting 
ought  to  be  ]ireviii(ed,  as  iloijs  are  not  easily  poi- 
sitned  with  arscnious  acid  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility with  which  tiny  c.ji'ct  the  poison.  It  is, 
therefore,  iiidispciiNabli',  when  such  cx])erinients 
are  to  be  properly  couductcd,  that  a  ligature  be 
apjilied  to  the  iisophagtts  after  introducing  the 
poisonous  matter.  The  following  results  eonfirni 
w  bat  I  have  already  stated  respiting  these  opera' 
tion.s. 

1.  If  arseuioHS  .icid  isadmiuistereil  to  a  dog,  and 
lite  I  esophagus  is  afterwards  tied,  death  is  siu-e  lo 
result. 

2.  If  to  another  dog  the  ivsophngus  is  tied  and 
no  jtoisou  has  fjeeii  aduiinisterctl.  death  will  not 
result  ;  whiti  the  ligaliin'  is  ntnoved.  the  animal 
will  eat  and  diinU  as  usual,  allhoughtheu'sitphagus 
had  been  lied  for  21-  hours. 

!t  was  in  coiisctiucnce  of  m\  insisting  unou 
these  two  facts  that  the  academy  appointed  another 
committee  which  ibirint;  a  great  length  of  time 
(111  months)  did   not  assemble  once,  and    conse- 


qtienlly  made 


ixpcriiiicnl.'^.      Nevertlieless    it 


was  itssirti'd,  in  a  certain  ])uhlic  paper,  that  om" 
moih-  of  tiiatment  hasuned  deulli  in  a  striking 
maiiticr  ;  that  the  first  coiiuuiltee  liiul  d«lari'd  it 
loll,,  atlcudcd  with  dutigerotis  results,  aiul  gave 
their  ]iielirenee  to  the  tnalment  by  tonics. 

IJeing.  howcver.fidly  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  my  method,  I  was  iiiihic,  d  to  try  a  great  nura- 
Iwr  of  new  cx|iernnenls  IVom  which  1  cotuludc: 
if  a  dog  poisoned  with  J5  cvuligrftuimcs  of  araeui- 
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0118   at'iil  oan  vomil  aflov   a  icrtain   (juanlily   at 
wutei'  has  beoii  administi'ivd,  hi'  will  n-fnvi'i'. 

If,  oil  tht'  contrary,  al'ler  the  iiid'uihiction  of  that 
saiuo  (|ti:mtity  of  arscuious  at*id,  the  ligature  of  tliu 
ii-so|ih:ii;ii.-i  is  piTlViriiit'il,  lU-ath  is  siiri-  to  n-siilt. 

I  haM'  also  iipeati'iUy  tried  the  troalnioiit  liy 
tiniifs.  and  have  foninl  death  ensues  iiiueh  sooner, 
provideil  the  u'sopha^iis  is  tied.  These  ri'sulls 
indiieed  JMonsicnr  Rogetta  to  repeat  his  experi- 
ments upon  horses,  who,  as  we  know,  have  not  tlie 
power  to  vomit. 

Only  one  out  of  11  of  the  horses  poisoned,  and 
aftt-rwards  ti'ealed  Ijy  tonies,  died;  several  others 
were  bied,  and  of  these  onl}  tuo  were  eiired. — 
There  is  nothing;'  vi-ry  extraordinary  in  tliis  ;  I 
never  said  tliat  j;'ood  eiieets  were  al\\ays  prodnei-d 
by  bleodini;-,  but  1  stated  it  should  be  resorted  to 
when  there  are  si^^ns  of  a  ]>owerful  reaetion.  It  is 
the  iuleiition  of  the  aeadeniy  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments upon  ilof^s  ;  1  am  eonlidi'ul  if  these  are 
properly  eondiicted,  the  result  will  prove  the  trnlh 
of  what  1  haie  before  staled,  and  whieh  I  asain 
repeat.  If  a  dop;|  vomits  iinniediately  after  taUiiiR 
the  poison,  death  will  not  ensne,  and  I  persist  in 
sayinff  the  trealiueut  ri'cominended  in  my  last 
lecture  is  the  most  rational;  ami  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable in  cases  of  poisonint^'  b>-  arseuions  ai-id, 
to  evacuate  the  poison  by  vomiliiig.  1  also  again 
assert  that  the  Italian  mode  of  ireatment  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  I  mentioned  the  pni- 
perty  hydrated  |ieroxide  of  iron  possesses  to  com- 
bine with  arseiiious  acid,  and  I  recommended  its 
use  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance;  the 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Lesuenr,  Sandras,  Monat 
anil  Deville  upon  dogs;  and  those  of  llonsienr 
Bonley  upon  hor.ses,  together  with  the  several 
cures  effected  upon  man,  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  tliis  chemical  agent.  An  objection  to 
the  use  of  this  nntidole  may  be  that  it  sonietiines 
contains  a  minim  portion  of  arsenious  acid.  It 
may  be  asUed  whether,  in  Ibis  case,  the  aduiinis- 
tering  of  such  an  antidote  would  not  severely  ag- 
gravate the  state  of  the  patient?  The  following 
experiment  is  snfliciont  to  prove  that  such  a  per- 
oxide of  iron  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

Four  ounces  of  an  arsenical  peroxiile  of  iron  were 
administered  to  a  dog,  and  the  lesophagiis  after- 
wards tied.  From  this  treatment  no  pois^nious 
effects  resulted.  I  then  destroyed  the  same  dog 
by  hanging  him,  and  although'  the  strictest  re- 
search was  made  to  detect  the  poison  in  the  organs, 
none  could  be  discovered.  This  may  be  easily 
accounted  for.  We  have  only  to  relle'et  upon  the 
inlinitesiinal  quantity  of  the  poison  in  eoiubina 
tion  with  four  or  six'oum-es  of  the  peroxide.  That 
absorption  could  no(  oceut  is  evideiil  from  the 
chemical  inltneiice  exercised  b}-  such  a  large  ex- 
cess of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  licrthollet  has  siilli- 
oiently  proved  the  influence  of  masses,  with  regard 
to  chemical  dicompositiiui,  to  admit  of  our  asser- 
tion respecting  arsenical  peroxide  of  iron.  It  inaj', 
however,  be  easily  ascertained  bj'  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus whether  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  arsenical  or 
not. 

I  shall  now  discuss  another  point  relating  to  this 
subject,  and  which  may  at  first  seem  rather  com- 
plex and  difficult.  I  will  .suppose  an  individual  to 
liave  been  poisoned  by  arsenious  acid,  and  the 
medical  attendant  has  administered  peroxide  of 
iron.  Nevertheless,  the  patient  dies  a  short  lime 
after  this  antidote  has  been  employed,  and  at  the 
post  iiiorti'm  examination  the  peroxide  is  found  in 
the  digestive  tube,  conseipieiitly,  when  analyzed 
with  the  other  matters  contained  in  the  sloinach, 
&c.,  arsenic  will  be  obtained,  and  the  experimenter, 
who  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron  may  have  been;  arsenical,  is  greatly 
embarrassed  to  discover  whether  the  arsenic  pro- 
ceeds from  the  peroxide,  or  from  arsenious  acid 
purposely  administered.  Kxperience  has  solved 
this  difficulty.  If  arsenical  peroxide  of  iron  found 
in  the  digestive  canal  does  not  leave  arsenious  acid 
in  solution,  after  having  been  boiled  a  long  time  in 
distilled  water,  it  may  be  asserted,  if  it  yields 
arsenic  by  other  means,  that  the  poison  proceeds 
from  the  impurity  of  the  peroxide  ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  has  combined  with  arsenious  acid 
already  in  the  stomach,  the  arsenious  acid  thus 
united  tg  the  pero.xide  would  have  been  jetftiued 


in  the  boiling  distilled  water,  whii;h,  nevertheless 
could  not  extract  the  arsenious  acid  naturally  con-' 
tained  in  the  peroxide  of  iron.  Again,  add  the 
suspected  peroxide  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  ; 
this  alkali,  alllioiigli  it  will  not  eliminate  the  poison 
ualnrally  eouiliiiied,  will  Certainly  extract  that 
wliifli  has  been  recenlly  iieiitrali/ed  by  the  same 
jieroxiiK',  provided  the  arsenious  acid  does  not 
exist  in  too  ininnte  a  proportion.  The  arsenite  of 
potash  thus  obtained  may  be  immediately  detected, 
either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  Marsh's 
apparatus. 

luntlemen,  I  think  I  have  now  refuted  all  the 
objections  ^\lucli  can  possibly  be  otiered  in  l;a-our 
of  an  accused :  I  should  have  completed  this  task 
of  m:iking  you  aci|iiainted  with  my  meilico- legal 
doctrine,  in  eases  of  piiisoning  by  arsenious  acid, 
had  I  not  the  desire  to  infi.irni  yon  of  the  various 
o|ieralions  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  Monsieur 
I.aH'arge. 

The  first  medical  attendant  of  Monsieur  liaffarge 
was  Dr.  Badon:  this  gentleman  diti  not  suspect 
that  poisoning  had  been  I'fVected,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  matters  ejected,  he  thought  the  com- 
plaint was  a  volvulus. 

On  the  I'itli  of  Jannai'}',  IS-IO,  Dr.  Lespinasse 
was  called  to  attend  the  patient:  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows: — 

•'  Upon  my  arrival,  I  f*aind  Monsieur  Laftarge 
p;de  and  thin;  he  complained  of  constriction  in 
the  (liroat,  the  liottoin  of  ivhich  apjieared  red  and 
inflamed;  he  was  much  exhausted  by  continual 
vomiting,  and  frequent  hiccups;  all  his  extremities 
were  cold,  the  circulation  scarcely  sensible,  and 
the  beatings  of  the  heart  quite  disorderly;  syn- 
copes occurred  at  intervals,  and  \>'ere  followed  by 
continual  agitation.  From  these  symptoms,"  adds 
Jbmsienr  Lespinasse,  "  I  did  not  hesitate  to  think 
Monsieur  Laffarge  had  been  poisoned:  I  conse- 
quently adiuinistered  peroxide  of  iron." 

Without  doubt,  this  doctor  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to  justify  him  in 
making  so  positive  an  assertion. 

7^he  patient  died  on  the  14th  of  .Tannary;  and. 
upon  opening  the  body,  the  stomach  w;is  fouml  to 
be  inflamed,  and  to  bear  .several  ecehymo.ses;  the 
duodenum  had  a  real  gangrenous  stain,  and  the 
valves  of  the  heart  were  more  coloured  than 
usmil.  A  medico-legal  examination  was  then 
ordered  by  the  judiciary  authorities,  to  be  made 
upon  a  "  lait  de  piaile,"*  which  yielded  a  very 
small  quantity  of  arsenic. 

Several  other  liquids  were  afterwards  examined, 
and  those  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yielded  a  3'ellow  precijii- 
tate  of  sulphnret  of  arsenic.  The  eighth  analysis 
was  that  i»f  the  liquid  contained  in  the  stomach, 
together  with  a  decoction  of  a  jiortiou  of  this 
organ:  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  .acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arti-iided  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  sulphnret  of  arsenic.  Me- 
tallic arsenic  was  not  obtained,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  which  occurred  during  the  analysis  of  the 
.sulphnret  from  which  it  was  to  have  been  climated; 
the  tube,  in  whieh  w;is  cont;xined  this  compound, 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
burst, — Ihe  extremity  having  been,  b)-  inadvert- 
ance,  hermetically  sealed. 

Nevertheless,  the  experimenfers  concluded  to 
the  presence  of  poison,  although  they  had  not  ob- 
tained it  in  the  metallic  state.  I  have  already 
said  this  conclusion  ought  not  to  have  been  offered 
before  they  had  obtained  the  metal. 

Other  experimenters  aual3'zed  the  fourth  part  of 
the  sloinach,  which  had  lieen  preserveil  in  alcohol: 
this  was  carbonized  by  nitric  acid,  but  the  char- 
coal thus  obtained  differed  no  positive  results. 
Anollier  ]>ortion  of  the  stomach  was  boiled  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  liltred  decoction  submitted  to 
the  action  of  variiais  tests,  such  as  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  &c.,  prodneed 
no  positive  results.  Then  the  matters  contained 
in  the  stomach  were  submitted  to  the  action  of 
Marsh's  apparatus  without  effect. 

In  consequence   of  these  operations  being  at- 

*  A  popular  remedy,  made  by  dissolving  the 
yiilk  of  an  egg  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
then  adJing  sugar  and  orange-flower  water  q.  s. 


tended  with  negative  results,  the  body  was  ordered 
to  be  exhumed,  that  other  experiments  might  be 
performed  iqion  the  liver,  the  heart.and  :i  portion  of 
the  intestines.  These  wire  carbonized,  and  a 
flllred  ilecoetiou  of  the  charcoal  obt:nncd  was  sub- 
uiilted  to  Ihe  action  of  iMar.sh's  apparatus:  in  this 
case,  again,  the  |iresrnce  of  arsenic  was  not  de- 
tected. NcMTthelcss,  Dr.  Lespiuasse  w:is  still 
cuuvinced,  from  the  symploins  observed  upon 
Monsieur  I.affarge  during  life,  and  from  the 
lesions  observed  at  the  posl-murtfrn  examination, 
that  poison  had  been  administered;  he  assures,  us 
the  jet  of  inflamed  gas  was  nearly  two  inches  long, 
and  we  know|thal  under  this  eoiulilion  nielallic 
arsenic  cannot  be  condensed  upon  the  capsule: 
hoHe\er,  he  also  says,  he  obtained  two  arsenical 
stains,  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

The  judiciary  authorities  having  decidi'd  upon 
further  invesligaliuus,  Messrs.  Olivier  d'Angers, 
Bussy,  anil  myself,  were  requested  to  undertake 
them. 

We  commenced  by  c:irbonizing  with  nitric  acid 
the  part  of  the  stomach  remaining,  the  matter 
ejected,  and  the  liquids  found  in  the  digestive 
tube:  the  charcoal  we  thus  obtained  was  boiled  in 
distilled  water,  and  the  filtered  decoction  intro- 
duced into  Marsh's  apparatus.  From  this  experi- 
ment we  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  metallic 
arsenic. 

A  second  experiment  was  then  made  upon  the 
mass  of  matters  lalielled,  "  Matters  fnau  the 
organs  of  the  thorax,  the  abdomen,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  and  the  brain."  Two  distinct  operations 
were  performed  upon  this  mass.  We  boiled  the 
whole  in  distilled  wiiter  during  four  or  five  hours, 
and  strained  the  decoction  through  a  cloth  ;  this 
decoction  was  then  e\aporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue,  having  been  carbonized  by  nitric 
acid,  produced  a  charcoal,  which  yielded  about  the 
same  quuntity  of  metallic  arsenic  as  we  obtained 
in  our  first  experiment. 

We  next  examined  the  solid  matter  separated 
from  the  decoction,  and  w  Itich  had  been  carefully 
laid  ;iside.  This  we  incinerated  by  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash; bad  we  in  this  case  used  nitric  acid  we 
should  ha\e  obl:uned  a  bituminous  charcoal,  the 
inconvenience  of  w  Inch  1  ha\  e  before  stated.  The 
solid  matter  was  burning  during  seven  hours  be- 
fore the  whole  was  perfectly  incinerated;  we  then 
operated  upon  one-half  of  the'residue,  in  the  manner 
already  described  in  a  former  lecture,  and  from 
this  we  obtained  twelve  times  as  much  arsenic  as 
in  each  of  the  former  experiments.  This  result 
was  so  satisfactory  that  we  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  iiperate  upon  the  remaining  part. 

A  piece  of  flesh  cut  from  the  thigh  of  the  corpse 
was  afterwards  examined;  it  was  incinerated  by 
nitrate  of  potash  as  in  the  preceding  experiment; 
ill  this  case  no  indication  of  arsenic  was  observed, 
although  the  flesh  weighed  two  pounds. 

A  portion  of  the  shroud  in  which  the  body  was 
eni'eloped  was  also  examined;  it  was  boiled  in 
distilled  water,  containing  pure  caustic  potash; 
the  liquid  thus  obtained  yielded  no  signs  of  arsenic. 

Our  next  examinations  were  upon  two  of  the 
samples  of  earth  collected;  one  of  which  was  taken 
from  under  the  coffin,  and  the  other  from  above. 
These  were  boiled  sejiarately  in  distilled  water 
during  four  hours;  the  filtered  liquids,  when  sub- 
mitted to  Marsh's  apparatus  gave  negative  re- 
sults. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  we  were  enabled 
to  conclude : 

1.  That  arsenic  existed  in  the  remaining  fourth 
part  of  the  stonuuh.iu  the  liquids  contained  in  the 
\'iscera,  and  in  the  matters  ejecti'd. 

9.  That  it  also  existed  in  the  decoction  made 
from  various  organs,  but  that  the  poison  was  most 
abundant  in  the  solid  matters  remaining  after  the 
liquid  had  been  separated. 

3.  In  no  other  part  could  arsenic  be  detected. 
1  may  now  meiiliou,  as  a  proof  that  the  ar.senic 
thus  obtained  did  not  exist  in  the  re-agents  em- 
ployed, that  they  were  the  same  euiployeil  by  the 
chemists  of  Tiille,  with  the  exception  of  Ihe  nitre. 
These  gentlemen,  we  know,  were  of  opinion  that 
arsenic  did  not  result  from  their  experiments ;  con- 
sequently, the  re-agents  mnst  have  been  pure.  I 
may  further  observe,  that  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  suspected  liquids,  Marsh's  apparatus 
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had  been  in  action  during  twenty  minutes  without 
gi\ing  the  slightest  indicatiou  of  arsenic.  Tlie 
nitric  acid  we  made  use  of,  had  been  distiiled  ujion 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  we  know  that,  when  tlnis 
prepared,  it  cannot  contain  arsenic.  That  the 
poison  ilid  niit  proceed  from  the  soil  uas  alsn  ipiitc 
certain,  fur  the  coffin  was  not  all  injured  ;  it  only 
ottered  a  slight  crevice  in  the  inferior  part;  more- 
over the  earth,  when  analysed,  was  found  to  be 
'piite  free  from  arsenic. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  terminat.-  all  I  have  to  say 
upon  arseniiius  acid,  by  resuming  in  a  few  words 
the  methods  of  analysis,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  myself. 

'«  il/c///"<?.<  of  AiHilysis  resnmvd. —  \st  Probli-m. — 
1.  ("olhct  the  grains  of  arsenions  acid  existing  in 
the  ejeet<'d  matter,  or  deposited  upon  the  internal 
part.s  of  the  digestive  canal  and  ascertain  their 
haracter. 

>  2.  l?oil  sepnral<l_v,  in  distilled  water,  for  four  or 
five  hours,  the  matter  ejected  and  that  contained  in 
the  digestive  tube  ;  taking  care  at  the  same  time 
to  well  wash  the  digestive  tube  itself.  Separate 
the  insoluble  matter  by  filtration,  and  evaporate 
the  liquids  to  about  one-fourth  of  their  volume; 
then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  boiling  alco- 
hiil,  and  filter  again;  acidulate  the  filtered  alco- 
holic liquids  with  hydrochhiric  acid  and  add  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  collect  the  arsenical  sulphuret 
thus  formed,  and  submit  it  to  further  examination. 

Carbonize,  with  nitric  acid,  the  solid  matters  re- 
maining on  the  filters,  and  submit  the  decoction  of 
the  oharcijal  to  the  action  of  JIarsh's  apparatus. 

3.  If  neither  of  these  operations  have  atiurdnl 
arsenic,  the  stomach  and  intestines  must  be  e\- 
amineil  by  boiling  them  for  six  houi-s  in  distilled 
water;  the  filtered  decoction  must  then  be  evapo- 
rated and  treated  l>y  alcohol  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  as  before.  If  no  arsenin  is  detect<'d 
in  this  case,  the  stomach  and  intestines  mu^t  be 
carbonized  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  ex- 
amined. 

Si'ruiiil  fniUL/ti. — rarbonize  with  nitric  acid,  one 
half  of  the  dried  liver,  and  boil  the  charcoal  pro- 
ducL-d  for  half  an  hour  in  ilistilled  water;  then 
test  the  filtered  decoction  in  Marsh's  apparatus. 
If  troni  this  operation  a  sufiicient  quantity  <if  arst^- 
nie  is  ubtained  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the 
pri'sence  of  this  poison,  further  proceedings  are 
unnecessary. 

If  the  result  is  again  negative  or  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory,  boil  the  remaining  portion  of  the  li\er 
for  six  hours  in  distilled  water  with  the  spleen,  the 
lungs  and  the  heart,  and  operate  upon  the  decix-- 
lit'U  as  before.  If  no  arsenic  is  obtaiurd.  carbonise 
the  insoluble  parts  of  these  ^  iscera.  Iiy  nitric  acid. 

In  all  cases  when  fatty  matters  are  to  be  carbo- 
nized, nitrate  of  potash  should  be  used,  as  in  such 
ca.ses  nitric  .acid  would  produce  a  bituminous 
charcoal  attendeil  with  great  inconvenience. 

Orfilas  Mtith- of  7'ri'fitwcnt  resuvh'd. — First  Stage; 
Administer  one  ounce  of  dried  hydrat*d  peroxide 
of  iron  \\  ell  triturated  h  ith  five  or  six  ounces  of 
tepid  water;  if  after|;i  short  time  the  patient  vomits 
a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  antidote,  a  similar  dose 
must  be  again  administered;  should  vomiting  not 
o(;cur,  it  nnist  be  promoted  by  giving  two  grains 
of  tart;ir  emetic  in  five  or  six  ounces  of  tepid  water. 

Second  stage;  Promote  purging  by  administer- 
ing two  ounces  uf  castor  oil,  and  repeated  "  lave- 
ments;" especially,  if  \omiting  tloes  not  occiu' 
very  soon;  at  the  same  time  repeat  the  dose  of 
peroxide  of  iron. 

It  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  the 
administration  of  tartar  emetic  is  attended  with 
had  elfects;  the  irritation  produced  by  the  evacua- 
tions is  too  slight  to  prevent  the  use  of  this 
valuable  remedy  in  such  lases. 

Third  stage;  After  abundant  purging  and  vo- 
miting, it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  diuretics 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling,  with  the  urine,  the 
gre;iter  ]>!n-t  of  the  arsenions  at^id  absorbed.  The 
diuretic  I  recommend  is  a  soluti<jn  of  five  drachms 
of  nitrate  of  putash  in  8  ounces  of  white  wim,  ami 
and  twenty  ounces  of  eau  de  seltz.  If  from  this 
period  symptoms  uf  rc;ietion  occur,  attende<l  « ith 
fever,  ble<-(liug  should  be  effected  either  by  the 
lancet  or  leech.-s;  but  bleeding  should  nev"er  he 
eH'ected  in  the  first  piriods,  for  fear  of  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  poison. 


IIESJIERISM. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  rhe  '  Mf,Ui;il  Tinier.' 

Sill, — As  in  spite  of  contemporary  denunci- 
ation you  have  from  time  to  time  given  place 
in  your  valuable  journal  to  various  cases  of 
mesmerism,  detailed  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  Mr. 
.\tkinson,  and  others;  perhaps  you  will  make 
room  for  the  following  paragraph,  from  the 
Jaiiittirci  Dcspiiili  of  the  idtli  .\iignst  ;— 

■■  A  mesmeric  experiment  was  made  at  the 
private  residence  of  a  genlleman  of  this  city  on 
Thursday  hist,  at  which  several  iihysicians  and 
gentlemen  uf  high  respcclabiflty  were  present, 
and  which,  we  are  informed  hy  a  gentleman 
who  witnessed  it,  was  in  every  respect  success- 
ful. The  patient,  a  lady,  was  put  into  the 
magnetic  sleep  by  Professor  Garrison  ;  and 
while  in  this  state,  the  painful  surgical  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  large  excrescence  from  the 
upper  eye-lid,  or  brow,  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  assisted  by  two  other  physicians, 
without  the  raovement  of  a  muscle  on  the  part 
of  tlie  patient,  or  the  least  sign  of  pain.  The 
patient  had  long  desired  the  o))eration  to  he 
performed,  but  had  not  possessed  the  fortitude 
to  submit  to  it,  and  she  was  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  design  of  the  physicians  to  remove  the 
excresence  on  this  occasion,  and  know  nothing 
of  it  until  the  whole  had  been  done  and  the 
wounrl  dressed,  and  she  had  been  awakened 
from  her  sleep  ;  indeed,  we  are  tcdd,  that  while 
the  wound  was  being  dres.sed  Professor  Gar- 
rison willeJ  her  to  sing'  a  lavotirite  air,  which 
she  immediately  did." 

From  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  editor  of  that  pajier,  you  may 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  statement,  though 
I  very  ranch  regret  that  one  or  two  of  the 
names  of  "  gentlemen  of  high  respect;ihility," 
together  with  those  of  "  the  .several  physicians," 
who  are  said  to  have  been  jireseut,  have  not 
been  given.  It  is  possible  that  this  report  m:iy 
have  appeared  in  other  Kingsiton  paper.s,  p:ir- 
tlcularly  in  that  very  t.alented  journal,  the 
Hiyiil  GnzeUe  iind  Jawaica  Standard.  ]>iit, 
as  I  do  not  .see  the  Jamaica  papers  regularly 
now,  1  am  unable  to  send  you  any  other 
account  of  the  operation  than  that  contained 
ill  the  paragraph  above.  Had  the  names 
either  of  l)rs.  Kergusson,  or  Magrath,  or  Spal- 
ding, or  t'liamberlaviie,  or  Garicia,  or  Morales, 
or  Adolplius,  and  last,  not  least,  of  the  very 
learned,  experienced  and  estimable  Bancroft, 
the  present  Inspector  Gener.al  of  Hospitals  in 
.Tamaiea,  been  ajipended,  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  stamped  a  medical  authority  upon 
the  case,  which  I  am  content  to  lake  only  on 
the  authority  of  the  editor  of  the  Juiiiii'iia  Des- 
jialc/i;  "  Professor"  Garrison  being  unknown, 
and  the  operator  known  to  me. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  BINNS,  M.D. 

Moiitntriie-slreel.  Portm.an-!;(|U.'uo. 
lull  Oct.  1S12. 


Rem  vnic.\ni.E  C.iSE  of  Ascites. — A  wo- 
man, aged  3fi,  was  attacked  in  lS-23,  by  a 
chronic  entcro  mesenteritis,  accoinpaiiieil  hy 
marasmus,  suppression  of  urine,  and  irregular 
menstruation.  By  degrees  th,"  abdomen  be 
came  of  enormous  size,  from  the  ])rcsence  of 
lluiil  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  iierito 
neiim  The  first  tapjiing  gave  issue  to  twenty 
pounds  of  a  lemon-colonreil  limpid  fluid ; 
and  Ar.  I,i!cauns  ascertained,  after  the  sinking 
of  the  abdomen,  that  it  contained  enormous 
iudiirnlions.  Ten  days  afterwards  she  was 
again  tnii]ied,  anil  so  rapiilly  did  the  Hnid  accii- 
mnlite,  that  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration every  six,  e|ght,  ten,  or  at  the  utmost 
twelve  days.     Fifteen  years  had  ehipscd  in  this 


manner,  and  tapping  had  been  performed  810 
times,  when  Dr.  Lecanus  thought  of  trying 
compression  on  the  abdomen  with  pieces  of 
])aste-board  covered  with  linen.  This  remedy, 
employed  gradually,  at  first  retarded  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  tluiil ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  during  which  lime  tapping  was  prac- 
tised at  more  or  less  distant  intervals,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  ascites  no  longer  returned. 
The  patient  has  now  been  com|di-tely  tured 
these  two  years,  having  undergone  lajiping 
Sf!(!  times  during  15  ar  l(i  years.  ( tnce  only 
the  epigastric  artery  was  opened  ;  but  the 
ha'moriliage  was  promptly  sto]iped  by  tents 
steeped  in  a  styptic  litpiid,  and  introduced  into 
the  wound  made  by  the  trocar. 

Diseases  th.vi  never  Co-Exist. — The 
typhus  abdominalis  (that  is,  with  formation  of 
of  the  eharaeleristie  typhous  matter,  is  ex- 
cludcil  by  the  various  forms  of  puerperal  fever. 
In  two  hundred  dissections  of  puerperal  feviT 
he  did  not  find  one  complication  of  the  typhous 
process.  This  immunity  from  typhus  is  given 
by  the  pregnant,  child-bed,  and  even,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  by  suckling. — Typhus  and 
cholera,  and  typhus  and  dysentery,  are  saiil 
to  have  the  power  of  mutual  exclusion  ;  and 
the  co-existence  of  tuberculous  disease  and 
typhus  is  extremely  rare.  Carcinoma  and  tu- 
berculosis (i.e.,  tuberculous  di.sea.se)  are  anta- 
gonist iliseases  ;  and  the  latter,  and  all  kiniLs 
of  serous  cysts,  are  never  met  with  simulta- 
neously in  tlio  same  organ,  or  even  in  the  same 
jierson.  Tubercular  disease  ati'ords  an  ininiiinity 
ironi  cholera,  dysentery,  hyjiei  trophy  of  the 
heart,  curvature  of  the  sjiine,  dilated  bninchia, 
and  almost  all  chronic  iliseases  of  the  stomach. 
Tuberculosis  and  aneurism  do  not  co-exist, 
and  Rokilansky,  as  well  as  others,  has  remark- 
ed, that  the  development  of  tubercle  is  arrested, 
although  the  disease  is  not  subdued,  by  the 
ju'egnant  state,  .as  likewise  by  all  large  tumours 
of  the  abdomen.  These  conclusions  are  de- 
rived by  Professor  Piokitansky  from  numerous 
post-morli-m  and  other  examinations. 

SrHiunus  of  the  I'teri  s  l"rki>  nv  the 
ExiERN.VL  AND  Interxai.  Kxhiuition  Of 
Iodine. — By  Dr.  Zimmermann. — A  lady,  aged 
4J  years,  was  aft'ecled  about  a  year  ago,  with  a 
sehirrons  induration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  to  which 
was  added  a  hectic  fever.  Dr.  Ziiiiiuerman, 
who  was  called  in  to  attend  her,  |irescribetl  for 
her  the  following  mixtnre:— 11  Iodide  of  jio- 
tassium,  t.Ogramines;  Iodine,  0.4  grammes  ; 
Distilled  water,  ."!0.(l  grammes;  il.  and  dis- 
solve. She  commenced  by  taking  eight  drops, 
three  times  a  ihiy ;  then  the  dose  was  gr.idiially 
increased,  and  with  great  caution,  until  it 
amounted  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  drops.  At  the 
s.ame  time,  the  physician  ordered  the  topical 
employment  of  the  followingointment :  — li  Lard, 
;!i)  grammes;  Iodide  of  potjissium,  2  grammes; 
Volatile  oil  of  rosemary,  (>  drops  ;  M.  S.  A. 
This  ointment  w  as  apiilicd  three  times  a  day ; 
sometimes  to  the  perineum,  sometimes  to  the 
inguinal  regions,  .and  sometimes,  but  with  tl;e 
greatest  circumspection,  to  the  sehirrons  part 
of  the  cervix  uteri ;  in  the  latter  c.ise,  a  little 
while  after  the  application  had  been  made, 
mucilaginous  narcotic  injections  were  made 
into  the  vagina.  After  fiiur  months  of  this 
treatment,  sustained  without  any  interruption, 
the  patient  was  ciunpletcly  cured. 

PoWDLl!    OK    CamI'IIoU    AND  .V.NTIMONV. — 

li  Powdered  camphor,  2  grammes  ;  Powdered 
ipecacuanha,  li5  eenligrins;  Golden  solpliiir  of 
antiunniy,  to  ceiitigrins :  White  sugar,  24 
grammes  ;  ^\  and  F.  S.  \.  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous powilir;  divide  into  I:!  doses.  'Ibis 
formula  is  due  to  Dr.  Miirsiuna  ;  it  is  employed 
with  markeil  advantage  in  cases  of  asthenic 
pneumonia,  in  chronic  pulmonary  iMtarrhal 
att'octions,   wdien  the  hroiuhi  are  choked  with 
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alaro^e  miantity  of  tliick  aiidvisciil  mucus,  the 
exportorKtion   of  wliifli  is  very  (tiflU'iiIt.     One 
(lose  is  taken  every  (wo  lionrs,  eillier  liy  niixinf;- 
it  with  a  small  (pianlity  ol'an  ai>|ir())iriate  liiinld,  i 
or  liy  cnelosing  it   in   a  piece  of  unleavened  . 
hreail,  slig-htly  moistened  with  water, 

Piii.omD/.iNE,  A  New  Mfpiiinh. — Plilo- 
ridzine  is  a  ni'W  medieine,  which  is  now  very  [ 
hipldy  spoken  ^f  by  I'reneli  |)i'aetilionei's,  as  a 
useful  adjunot  to  oin<'hoiia  preparalions,  and 
has  heen  used  for  some  years  in  (ierniany,  Po- 
land, and  Franee.  Jt  is  extracted  from  the 
liaik  of  the  roots  of  the  apple  and  wild  cherry 
trees,  and  is  thus  inepared  : — The  bark  of  the 
recent  roots  is  boiled  with  water  snllicient  to 
cover  them,  for  half  an  hour.  This  is  poured 
oft',  and  the  same  ipiantity  is  again  used  ;  these 
two  fluids  are  mixed  to;j;ctlu>r,  and  at  the  end  of 
()  hours  tliey  deposit  the  phloridzine,  in  the  form 
of  a  deep  red  velvety-looking  matter.  M.  Le- 
hnndy,  editor  of  the  Joiirnal  ih'  Cotinnis-iauces 
Mi(lico-('lnnir!/'cnlcs-,  says,  "  Its  etticieucy  is 
so  decided,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  class  it 
■with  the  most  powerful  febrifuges  ;  and  it  has 
this  advantage  over  qinuine,  that  it  never  in- 
duces gastralgia.'' 

PllESEUVATION  OF    NlTRATE  OF   SlLVEIl. — 

(Joat  the  caustic  with  engraver's  sealing-wax, 
which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  shellac. 
This  wax  adheres  well,  and  forms  a  strong-  and 
smooth  varnish,  as  it  were,  which  remains  un- 
aft'ected  by  the  atmosphere.  '1  bus  (iroteeted 
the  nitrate  no  longer  stains  the  fingers,  injures 
the  caustic  case,  nor  is  in  any  way  changed  l)y 
the  moisture  in  the  air;  it  possesses  a  greater 
degree  of  solidity,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie 
piroress  is  of  exceeiling  service  in  ])raclice,  inas- 
nuich  as  when  wanted  for  use,  a  small  )iart 
only  of  the  caustic  need  lie  uncovered  hy  means 
of  a  penknife,  so  that  its  aiiplicatlun  can  be 
restricted  to  the  part  where  it  is  rtM|uired.  This 
is  of  peculiar  \ilility  in  nlceratiuu  of  the  throat, 
aphtha',  fissures,  &c. 

King's  Oollecb  IVlEnicAr.  and  Scien- 
tific SociETv. — This  Society  resumed  its 
weekly  meetings,  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
l.'5th,  at  ()  o'clock,    Dr.  I'udd  in   the  chair. 


OSTKOLOGICAI.  AND  DENTAL  P.KroSITOlIV. 
4.5,  Museum  Street,  Iiloomsbury,  London. 


A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  E  M  E  N  T  S. 

CIIART.OTTI^   STREET  SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE. 

Lcftiiros  comniclii-ed  Oct.  l.st. 

PKKPETUAL    to    the    ANATOMICAL   nn.l 
SI'nGlCAL  I.ECTURKS.  DF.MONSin.'VTIDN.S    :nu!  UIS- 

SF.CTIOVS.  )ti  Giiinc.ts. 
To  nil  Ilie  Lpctiires  iK-ci-s-i.iiy  f(ir  Callpcre  .in<l  ILi'l,  30  Guinpas. 
Tile  wliolt-  expi-iisc  .if  I'ml'i -isiuiml  Kilucatiiiii  necessary  for  Cullf  pr  nf 

SurKeoiis  ;iinl  Ajiodiei-irii'-i"  Mall,  including  a,I  tin-    Lectiin-s   aixl 

Tluee  Wars  llu^iiit;il    I'l  u  tir.      r'.'. 

Tlie  Three  Yoiirs  rii' •>■  ^  .'     !l      j.iial  Praclifc,  alsoserve  for  pass- 
iii'/,  lis  Licentiate,  tlir  <'    iii    .    .1  jir    iciaiis. 
^TIiL'  all.  no  l..(tnn'.    i.  <   1   rii  'i  .1    I.,    the  Loiiiloii  University  ami  ill 


>th.^ 


Mr. 


N  1{.  II-  .  II  I  iirLecluves  reqiiiredliy  College  .iiulHiill, to  lie  at- 
teiulr.!  ij.  [  .1.1  I  ^1  .^illll — Anntomic.il  Lectures  and  Denionstntlion^, 
3  Giiitn.i.     .M.iuii.i  Medica,  H  Guinea  s~C  hem  is  try.  i  Guineas. 

Resist  ration  of  Pupils  commences  at  Apothecaries  Hall,  Oct.  10, 
and  M|m)nates  Octnh(?r  2C. 

Ailfly  to  Mr.  DERMOTT,  15,  Cliarlotte-street,  Bloonislmry. 


ryO   SURGEONS  and  CHEMISTS.— To  bft 

J-  DISPOSED  nf  in  the  neiu'lihoinlion.l  of  NORWOOD  a  CHE- 
iMIST  SHOP,  estahlislieil  only  a  sliort  period,  hut  presenliiifr.  it  is 
presumed,  an  excellent  oppnvlmiily  for  a  medical  irentlemiin  to  inlro- 
dnce  himself  to  practice,  or  a  Chemist  m.-.y  with  attention  create  in 
tima  an  excellent  husiueits.  For  particulars,  applv  to  Mr.  Hnmpaire, 
Chemist  and  Medical  Afreut,  No.  3,  Falcon  Court.  Fleet  Slicol, 
Loudon,  between  the  hours  of  I  and  3  o'clock,  dailv. 


T  " 


HARNETT  bt-jTs  to  call  tho  iittention  oF  the 


Li'iTUREii.s.  STiriii:NTS,nml;ill  Geiilienienconiu^nicil 
witli  Hie  Mediral  Profession,  lo  his  iar^e  ami  si-Iert  aseort- 
niciit of  AN  ATORIICA  L  PH  KPAUATIONS,  consisting  of— 
Siijierior  While  AidcnlatPiI  Skeletons,  nt   lOs.,  GOs.,  sn.s  , 

KHls.,  I'Jds.,  ttl)R.,  .111(1  ICOs.  each. 
Ditto,  Uiiaiticuliitcil,  20.S.,  -10s  ,  00s.,  80s.,  lOOs.,  I20s. 

Kntiii-  Ailtilt  Shell-tons,  with  Lifjamenls,  80s.,   100s  ,  1:^0-., 

I  (OS..  H;Os. 
Sepaniterl  Skulls,  quite  perfeft,  10s  ,  20s.,  303.,  42s. 
Ditto,  motmtcd  a  la  lianchene,  (iOs.,  80s.,  100s.,  I20s.,  HOs., 

ir.Os. 
A  preat  variety  nf  Entihe  Skuli-s,  5s.,  IDs.,  iSs.,  20s.,25s,, 

;ihs. 
Skulls,  with  lloii/oiital.  Vortical,  ami  other  Seotlnns,  shew- 
in;^'  thr  I'lepanition  of  the  Iiitevnal  E^i, 
Diltu,  with  tliP  Seeond  Dfntitioii,  -lUs. 
I'linr.Not.oGicAT,  Ski  I. IS.  rjs. 
U|ip'*i"  ■iiiil   Lower  Kxireinities,  aiticulatcil  and  loose,    5s. 

10s,.  1.1s,,  l!Os. 
Articuhtted  Hands  and  Feel,  Vertcbraj,  &o  Sec,  Is.  fid.,  3«., 

5.S.,  10s.,  20s. 
Fcetus  Skeletons,  from  one  lo  nine  months,  83.,  10s.,  20.s., 

30s.,  ISs. 
Female  Pdvis,  with  Ligaments  and  Ftetus  Skulls,  lis.,  25s., 

.10s..  r2-,. 
A  New  and  Imiiroved  Apparatus  fur   Praclieal  Miklwiferv, 

70s. 
Injected  .Arms,  LeRS,  Heads,  15s.,  2js.,  42s.,  .^Os. 
A  tine  Collection  nf  Wa  "i  Modkls,  heantifully  executed. 
A  lar^e  assortment  of  Skeletons  and  Skulls  of  rate  Animals 

and  Birds,  and  all  i)rcparalions  eormected  with  Osteology. 

J.  H.  also  hegs  10  state  he  has  a    DENTAL  REPOSI- 
TOIIV,  and  is  a  ftlanuf.icturer  of  Mineral  Teeth. 


GILL  OTTS     PENS. 
THE  aiTREN  has  lieen  gTaci<nwlv  pleased  to  command  that  Josrrn 
GiM.orr.  of  Hirmin^httm.   be  'appointed   STEKL  PEN    MANU- 
TAfTUUKlt  IN  ORDlNAltY  TO  MKll  M.\Ji:STY,  daled  April 
I.tth.  IStii. 

TOSEITI  GILLOTT'S  voi-y  superior  PATENT 

•I  and  other  METALLIC  PENS  may  he  had  of  all  .Stationers. 
Booksellers,  and  other  Dealer.*  in  Pens  tUro\ij,'hout  the  United 
Kin'-'dom. 

It  is  LTalifyiiif^  to  the  Patmlee  to  acknowledire  liis  ohUgations  to  the 
Pul>lic  for  the  liest  proof  they  can  givt;  him  of  their  approhation,  in  tlu- 
continually  increasing  demand  for  his  Pens. 

Tlie  nundier  of  Pens  manufactured  at  the  Works  of  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT  from  Oct.  I.ias  to  Oct.  Ls:!!!,  was  4I.C.1J.702,  or  3, 721. 2a.'- 
dozens,  or  :(lii,li)2  i.-ro^;s  ;  and  frinn  Dec.  l.sio  to  Dec.  1811,  was 
(i2,12(i.!)L'S.  or  .-.,177.211  dozenf.  or  i:il.i:i7  ^'ross. 

CAVTlnN.  All  tin-  Genuine  Pens  jue  marked  in  full  "JOSEPH 
GILLOIT,"  and  venders  are  desire.l  t.i  note  thai  Cards  of  Pens  arc 
niaile  up  in  parkets  of  1  dozen  each,  and  have  a  laliel  outride,  nitli  a 
rac^iiuiile  nt  hi.t  sitzrnature, 

',"'  Al  the  requpst  of  persons  extensively  enjr.iged  In  tuition,  J.  G, 
h.iN  .iiii..iliiiid  his  WAiiu.wrr.n  Srnooi,  Pk.vs,  wliicli  are  .-iix-cially 
nii.ii'ii'l  I'llnir  ir.r'.  hi-inL- .d' dilTerent  deirrees  of  flexihility,  and  with 
lit'.e.  nu'dlKiii,  :iiul  l.road  points. 

Whi.lr  .lie  .Hid  lor  Exportation  at  tlie  Manufactory,  VU.'TOlllA 
WOUKS,  Gn  MIAM  Stkklt,  J3niMiNc;itAM,  riuI  at  .t7.  Orack- 
cm  Ki'ii  Stiii;i;t,  Lonuon',  under  the  mananement  of  Mr.  Fox,  from 
Ihi-  Maimfactory  at  Birmingham,  or  from  any  of  the  Wholesale  Stati- 
oners in  London,  &c. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  PORTR^VITS,  hy  M. 
CLAUDET's  instantaneousDAGUEHllEOryPE  PROCESS, 
under  the  patronage  of  her  M;ijesty,  .ire  taken  daitv  at  the  Uoyai 
Adelaide  Gallery,  Lowtlier-arcade,  Cliaring-cross.  Tlie  weather  is  no 
impediment  to  the  operation,  which  varies  only  from  one  to  tuentv 
seconds,  accordinsi  to  the  intensity  of  light.  The  process  is  ijoa-  sii 
perfect,  that  likenesses  as  trn-"  as  nature  are  fixvd  upon  plates  of 
various  sizes,  from  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece  to  one-fifth  of  the 
natural  si/e.  The  sitter  has  either  the  choice  of  a  tiu^it  or  fnll-Ien^-lh 
portrait,  and  many  persons,  or  entire  families  may  he  grouped  on  the 
same  plate. 

INFUS.     SARZyE      ALKALINI      Sl.MPL.      ET     COMP. 

WS.  STEVENS,  Pharsiaceutical  Chemist, 
•  heirs  resjiectfully  to  recommend  this  Superior  Preparation 
fi.  the  notice  of  the  Medical  Profession,  feeling' assured  that  it  will  he 
fiiimJ,  not  only  the  jiurcst,  hut  hy  far  the  most  emcaciooFi  of  any  of 
tlie  preparations  of  Sars  iparilla  iiom  liefore  the  pulilii-.  One  ounce  of 
the  Alkaline  Inlusion  i;  eijivM  to  a  pinlof  lliepharnK>cop<iia  decoction. 
—The  Profession  in  the  Cuontry  su|»plied  on  HVicral  terms  from  this 
eslalilishment,  or  ihioub'hany  Clitiui.,!  if  preferred.  Jl,  Kevenl-strect, 
Piccadilly,  London. 


iV/I  OSLFA-S 

-^"  ■-     traordinary  p 


METALLIC   PENS.— Tlie    ex- 

,lr..na-.-  "lilili  these  celehrated  PENS  have 
met  with  since  lln-ir  lust  introduclioii  to  the  public,  in  a  COU- 
vincini;  proof  nf  thiir  decided  su|iiTioijiy.  Kor  ease  and  smooth- 
ness in  \^ri^hlg  they  are  ei|nal  in  every  lespect  to  the  i|uill,  while 
their  great  durahility,  comluned  with  their  cheapness,  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  merchants,  hanker.s,  and  tthers, 
IX  here  time  and  le^hle  writing  are_appreciated.  Another  proof  of 
tlo'ii  sterling'  ijOLilitli-'.  is  IIk'  .11 1  luii-.f  .iimt  -'f  Ihcir  heln^*  used  in  most 
\>i  till-  <io\eriunr.'ii(  I^4l;Ll.lj^nlll.■n!  ,  i\  In  1  r  milj  articles  of  a  superior 
di-srriplioii  are  ;idiuillrd,  T'l  vii.inl  ,p_,iiiivi  llie  many  spnri()US  indta- 
Iji.ns  that  are  palmed  opmi  lli.-  [>nl< K,  i  \<t\  ;;enuinc  pen  is  stamped 
'■  Kichard  Mosley  and  Co.,  London."  These  pens  are  sold  by  all 
stationers  and  other  respectable  pen-dealers  throuahout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  wholesale  at  No.  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


q^O    WATEU-COLOITH    PAINTERS.— 

-*  MlLLEll'S  GL.VSS  MKDH  \1.  h  is  well  known  that  some  pic- '• 
par.dion  for  ^iviiiK  lnillianL-.\  and  ileplli  lu  Wiilcr  Colour  Palntiiiif. 
and  for  enaldini;  the  Artist  to  repeat  tii-s  lonchos  without  dl^tutliin^' 
tin-  roi.uir-i  already  laid  on,  has  licon  long  sought  after;  this  new 
v.-hiele  possesses  all  thentf  advanlapes.  When  mixed  with  thi>  rohuirs 
it  lia<  a  nn.^t  liriUiard  iffcct,  and  will  pre:iervi'  delicate  tint*,  uninjured; 
in  dnratiililv  it  will  approach  nearer  to  Oil  Painting  than  anytliln;' 
hitherto  in  use.— MILLER'S  Artist  Colour  Manufactory,  5C,' Lon- 
Acre,  Londtm, 


OIUGISAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND   I'l.VmiE  WAUKnt>USi:. 

A  NSELL     AND     IIAWKE,     of  No.  8,  Great 

■^  *-  Unren  .Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field  •■.  hcifs  to  inform  Gentlemen 
ronimencins  or  altering  in  the  ahove  Profestiion,  that  they  have  u  lar«e 
as'inrtinent  of  Draweit.,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  every  requisile  for  com- 
pletiii'f  Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  inoderate  terms.  Most  satis- 
f.u-tory  references  can  he  piven  as  to  style  and  iiuality.  Plans  and 
Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fishires. 


f  aTRVATlIKES  OF  THE  SPINl':,  DEFORM- 

>-^  ITIESOFTIIE  I.1MI!S.&.-.-  Mr.  AMESUUIIY'S  PR  I  VATE 
ORTHOPEDIC  ESTAUI.ISHMLNT  for  the  PREVENTION,  RE- 
LIEF, and  CURE  of  Ct  ItVATUHKSof  theSPINE.  The  time  re- 
quired for  restoration  ol  llo-  Spme,  in  cnrahle  cases,  varies  from  three 
to  twelve  nionth'i.  In  very  had  neglected  cases  a  lonirer  period  is 
necessary.  The  health  and  sfrenirth  are  frre.it ly improved  hj  the  treat- 
ment adopted.  In  cases  of  In-knee  and  Out-knee,  In-ankle  and  Out- 
ankle,  the  limlis  are  commonly  restored  to  their  natural  Hue  in  a  few 
davs ;  a  longer  period,  however,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 
Particulars  may  he  obtained  hy  application  toMr.  Amksbhrv,  at  his 
Residence,  12,  Devonshire-street,  P<utland  Place,  London.  For 
Illustrations  see  his 

PRACTICAL  KEMAKKS  on  DEFORMITIES 

of  tlic  .SPINE.  CHE.ST,  and  r.IMBS.STirFXESS  .i  ,il  WEAKNESS 
ultlif  JOINTS,  MUSCUI.AU  CONTRACTIONS  .ijij  MVSCUI-AR 
WEAKNESSES.  Parlial  ;\n.l  General.  4to.  £1.  Us.  (Id.  Puhlislied 
by  I.ovciMAN  .t  Co-,  Patoiiinslei  U.iw,  London.     Ilytlie  samc-Vulliir, 

PRACTICAL   REMARKS    ON  FRACTURES 

of  the  TRUNK  and  EXTREMITIES,  willi  Plates  aful  Cases,  2  Vols. 

tivo.  £L  5s. 

A  SSf XTATION       OF       FliENCH      WINE- 

-i  V     (MtoWERS.     T.  CAVAILLON,  Director,  Adelphi  Chamhers, 

Jnhn-slreei,  Adelphi,   (Ground   Ih.nr.) -Tl  .  -         . 

Wini— ^'rowers  liLi\e  now  dL'tfi  uh.h.iI  !>>  f 
under  the  imnieili.itt.-  soperinli.o.li  i..  ^  i.i  hk 
{Monsieur  Cavaillun.)    whu.li.un,.     hum,! 

M-side  and  tiaiis.u-t  iln'  Iim-; -  ..i  il  .■   \     .k  i  I'i it  tl 

This  addition  lo  theii  m.  i,  ..niilr   ..|,.  .  , .  h  ,,  lu-en  d 

from  Ihe  '.rrL'at  succc-s  .im.  iiii,.i  .  in.l'  ,j  r  i  iLlislinn-i 
capital,  where  a  disci-. niul-  i.mI.u.'  I..,-,-  .riniisli.Uely  ac 
lienelits  conferred,  ol  reilucti.in  ol  prn  .■.  coinhiued 
genuineness  of  articles  supplied,  hy  giving'  the  same  uii|>.ii:(iltle.\  piL- 
forence,  and  consequent  importance.  The  lollowiiiv  i~  ilnirlisi  ol 
prices  :— Champagnes:  Third  growths,  Us.  per  dozen,  seiond 
jrrowths,  5Gs. ;  Oist  growths,  fiiis.,  sold  everywhere  at  st.s,  Clarel-  . 
Third  growths,  ;i6s.  per  do/eii;  second  grow  ths,  J,s.s. ;  tirst  gtowths, 
00s.,  sold  everywhere  at  84s.  Urandies :  Old  Cognac,  ais.  per  gallon ; 
20  years,;  3Hs.  ;  ii  years,  Ciis.  Samples  to  he  had  from  ten  to  four. 
Country  orders,  immediately  attended  to.     Terms,  casli  on  deliverv. 


UILVER  SUPEKSEDED    and    tliose  corrosive 

^-^  and  injurious  metals,  called  Nickel  ,nnd  German  Silver,  sui»-' 
planted  hv  the  introdnctiou  of  a  new,  and  |>erfectlv  matchless  AI.RAt- 
TA  PLATE.  C.  WATSON,  {late  Atoi  kmas,)  it  R.  42,  nAitmcAN, 
and  If.,  Norton  Fol.n  ate,  aide.l  l,-  i  jn-r'nn  nf  SMi'tife  in  the  amal- 
giunatlonof  Metals, h:is  sncccr-l-  I  m  i  j  i.i'  i  .  i.  ;iiii,'n  unlii-e  the  most 
heauliful  Article  ever  yet  oflVr., I     \:  ■  j.r     ilifi,.    i  uliness  of  Silver 

in  appearance— with  al)  its  diir:ii>i;ii\-  mJ  IiihIium  Mith  its  perfect 
sweetness  in  use  — underL'oInt',  as  it  ilms,  h  Chemical  Proce':s,  by 
Mlii.h  all  that  i.s  nauseous-  in  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted^ 
ri-;jv.tin«  all  Aeidi— may  I'C  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  i.s  MaiiufacLured 
inlii  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideltoard. 

s.    d. 
Tahle  Spoons  and  Forks   -     -     -  per  do/..     IC     C 

Dessert  Ditto      -     - ditto     12     « 

Soup  Ladles  ----------       CO 

Sauce  Ladles       ---_----_       I'j 

Tea  Sjioons     ----_-.-  per  doz.       .'»     0 

Gravy  SpooQs     ---------      ;IG 

C.  WATSON  hegs  the  Pnl.lic  will  understand  that  thi.s  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  nmre  dilferent  from  Gold, 
than  /lit  >retal  is  from  all  others;  the  Pulille  will,  therefore,  have  no 
dilflcnily  in  disco%criiii.'  the  ai.iiou >.  which  dir.-cts  the  virulent  .itlacks 
made  against  him  l.,\  .i  juriv  "li..  i-.  .liilv  <;ulferimr  from  the  nn|iaral- 
leled  success  whi.li  li;i  .  iii;iil.<d  Ih.-  jiruii-s  nf  /lis  New  Plate  since 
its  iidroduction.  C.  W.,  uuliki'  ihis  j""fy,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
ciinfident  that  the  result  uill  eslahlish  ils  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  St  4*J,  Barbican,  and  at  10,  Norton 
P.dgate. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  12s.;— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  .-^n  infinite  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  set ; 
a  set  of  three  convex  .iapan  trays,  10s.;  very  best  London  m.ade  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  :iC,s.  to  H1.1S. ;  a  dozen  ivoiy  knives,  Ms. ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s,  8d. ;  carvers,  Is.  «d.  per  pair;  fenders.  Mm 
r.s.  (o  03s,;  fire  irons,  from  :is.  3d,  to  aSs.;  American  ovens,  to  hiike 
lii-O.re  llif  lire.  Is;  cop),er  kettle.  .'>s.  f,d. ;  coj.per  coal  scoop,  11^.  fid.; 
jrnn  s;uicepans,  eriani.-!  inside.  Is,  r,d.  up"  ards ;  and  every  article  in 
liirnishii.'^  i^onoll.ll■_'er^  tmusii.illv  low,  (iuiillly  is  here  tiie  primary 
ciinsi.U-ralion,— heui-i-  its  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years,  ami  its 
present  celebrity  as  one  of  the  be^t  and  most  extensive  furni-sliinS 
warehouses  In  London. 

TMinLIA  BOOTS  (Patent)  liavinir  a  preparation 

A  of  horsehair  mechanii-ally  and  imprrceptihly  compressed  be- 
ween  the  inner  and  outer  sole.  Boots  and  Sho.-s  on  this  juinriple 
repel  the  wet  and  absorb  the  perspiration,  are  elastic  and  com- 
fortable, and  no  cold  Or  dump  can  penetrate  them.  For  lender  feet 
or  corns  lliey  are  pofectly  luxurious.  The  wearer  may  tread  the 
rou'j-hest  pa\eioenl  without  inconvenience ;  Ibty  do  not  creak,  and 
are  equ.ilh  ch.Mii  ,ui.l  nmre  durable  lliao  llh^se  nia.U-  in  the  ordi- 
nary wiiy."  M.n.ol.i.loied  hy  T.  GCLLICK,  4t.  W.irw  ick-slreet, 
Regent-sir  eel.  Kr,iit-clable  litiutmakers  in  each  town  may  have 
licenses  on  moilerale  terms  on  application  to  Josiali  Towne,  Esij., 
Knight!ibtid!;e. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  J.  G.  Andrews,  Esip,  St.  Helen's-place,  Prasident  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surireons. 

I  have  worn  for  some  time  the  new  patent  hoots,  called  Impilia,  m  ith 
much  comfort  and  satisfaction;  I  lind  the  boots  possess  great  elas- 
ticity, evenness  of  pres«iure,  and  I  am  enal>led  to  walk  a  greater  dis- 
tance without  inconvenience. 

J.  G.  ANimr.ws. 

April  211,  1S42. 
From  Anthony  White,  F.sf|.,  Parliament-Klreet,  one  of  tlie  Council, 
and  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

I  can  with    n m  i    iirl.rj.ijnn   recommened  to  the  public  the  lioot 

or  shoe  wliikli  ■     i    l    H'   I  huiiilia.      Ils  peculiar  advantages  over 

II  other  I'll'''    -I  "'-   "'•'   it  is  impermeable  to  wet  and  damp. 


elation  of  Fri-i 
sh  a  London  Olllce, 
heii  OWN  jiroprielurs, 
I  iTame,  will  himself 
ii.it  the.il.owoilU-es. 
een  d.ttru.ined  upon 
sliiuiTil  in  the  Freiith 
elv  ;u-kni>«hdL.'fdlhe 


and  ulw 


>  and  eonslunt  warmth  to  the  feet;    is 


also  elastic.  i\nd  ii  adourjiil)  adapted  to  tender  and  crippled  feet  from 
gout  or  other  maladies. 

Amiioxy  Whitk. 
April  C,  1842. 

From  Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover-street,  London. 
I  have  examined  and  worn  with  comfort  and  satisfaction  shoes  con- 
strxicted  with  intermeiliate  soles  of  feet,  to  which  you  have  bestowed 
the  name  Impilia.  They  undoubtedly  possess  an  elasticity  and  cspa- 
City  of  adaptation  to  the  Oirni  of  the  foot  not  possessed  hy  ordinar>- 
shoes,  and  they  have  the  rar«  merit  of  not  creaking.  They  are,  more- 
over, warm  and  dry. 

J.  A.  Paris,  M.  D. 

From  Dr.  Roots,  Russell-square.  I^ndon. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  worn  for  some  time  a  pair  of  boots  w  ith  in- 
termediate soles,  which  yon  term  Impilia.  They  are  admiialdy 
adapted  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  tender  feet,  and  the  elasticity  of 
their  tread  is  very  pleasant.  1  can  with  coulidence  recommend  them 
for  general  use.  while  for  medical  men  they  possess  the  very  tare 
advantage  of  not  creaking,  and  consequently  ate  so  desirable  in  a  sick 
room.  ,,   , 

11.  S.  RooT.s,  ^L  D. 

W.  Baker,  Es.i.- April  25,  1842. 

From  Dr.  Hodgkin,  X,ower  Brook-street,  London. 
Kavim;  not  onlv  examined,  bul  put  to  the  proof  of  experlencp.  the 
pat.  Ill  aules  invii'.le.l  l.v  m\  friend  Win.  Raker,  M.R.C.S.,  and  lermi-d 
Impilia,  I  have  no  he';itati<ui  iji  sa.-i  unr  that  ihey  are  a  very  decided 
improvement  on  the  comnnin  method  ofccuistroctiou.  Thej  are  not 
oidv  much  more  agreeable  lo  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  promote  a  warm 
and  uniform  temperature  as  well  as  free.tom  from  damp,  whethei 
entering  from  without  or  derived  from  the  feet. 

TitOMAS  HODGKtN,  M.  D. 
?Ai~i,  1H42. 

Froiii  John  C.  Tauntoo,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S,,  48,  Halton-garden. 
I  have  worn  wilh  satisfadion  the  boots  with  the  intermediate  soles 
of  Impilia.     They  are  worn  with  more  comfort,  adapt  themselves  bc-tler 
to  the  form  of  the  foot,  and  are  impervious  to  wet. 

John  C.  T.^iiNTdV. 
May      ,  1»12. 
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Oil  Nuveniher  21  will  W  publish«4,  price  U., 

THE  MEDICAL  ALMANACK  for  1843.— 
CDDtaiiiiiie  ill  addition  to  the  usual  and  neccssao"  iuformati.in 
a  MST  «r  llie  ROYAL  COLLFGEs  of  PHYSICIAXS  snd  SVR- 
GEONS  uf  LONDON  with  their  Rej^ilatioiis  for  qu;tlilicati.m  ;  s 
I.lst  <.f  tlie  varif.iig  Mcilical  and  Scieiilitic  S.Hiolii-.  «iih  the ir  Days 
and  Hours  of  Meeting',  an  accimnt  "1  the  variou'-  M.tro]>f'Uun  ami 
Provincial  Hospitals.    l,>ing-iii  Chariliis,   Infirm 


the  London 
th^'  Scotcli 


.Medical  and  Sofgi^al  Offlcers,  Days  of  Adni 
and  Provincial  Mcdicil  Schools  .  the  EnsHsh  V 
Medical  Corporation-!  with  their  Regulations  (• 
Edinburgh  Univer-iitv.  Medical  Institutions.  Pnvitc  Sl.iiools  kc; 
The  Royal  CoUejjes  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons  ol  Ireland  with  their 
Repulat'ioiis,  the  Arniv.  Ordnance,  and  Navy  Medical  Departments; 
the  Siilyect  and  Condition-  of  the  Astley  Cooper  prize;  Medical 
Statistics  &c.  The  whole  luteiided  as  a  sununary  of  useful  inform- 
tion  not  onlyto  the  Profession,  l»iit  to  the  public  in  eencral  with  refe- 
rence to  Medical  Iiintiiutious. 

London :  printed  for  the  Coinpntiy  of  Stationers  and  sold  l>\  O. 
Greeuhill,  al  tluir  Hall.  Ludi:ale  street ;  and  by  all  IlookscUers 
throughout  the  Knivdoin 

Ju^l  Published,  price  lOs.  fid. 

ANATOMY     O  F    S  L  E  E  P  ; 


HE 


TO   DISPfiXSIN"fi   CHEMISTS. 
Just  published,  price  Si.  Third  Edition. 

A  GRAMMATICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  LONDON  PH  ARM  ACOPO-^A,  AND  A  KEY  TO  LATIN 
PRESCRIPTIONS.  By  S.F.  LEACH.  The  f»rmerEditions  of  this  book 
wereadaptcdprineipa)l>  tothe  wants  of  the  Medical  Student;  the  present 
is  considerably  extended,  so  »s  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  those 
who  are  concerned  ill  niakiiiK  up  and  dispensing  Latin  Prescriptions. 
This  Ultle  work  contains  a  compendious  outline  of  the  Grammar  and 
Syntax  of  the  Latin  I.anguapre  ;  an  analysis  of  the  London  Pharuia- 
copocia ;  a  Key  to  Latin  prescriptions  ;  and  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
words  lucd  in  the  Phannacopccia  and  Prcscriptious;  with  Rules  for 
the  Genders  of  Nouns  and  Conjuirations  of  Verbs,  &c.  It  also  in- 
cludes alist  of  the  former  and  New  Names  of  Medicinal  Preparations; 
the  Tables  of  Chemical  Elements  and  S\"mhols  ;  a  description  of 
Enirliah  Measures  ;  the  Abbreviations  and  contractions  used  in  Pre- 
scriptions; and  a  very  copious  Explanation  of  many  oI  the  formula' 
commonly  employed. 

"This  little  work  ^till  be  fotmd  extremely  u^seful  to  students  nho 
have  received  but  an  imperfect  classical  education." — Laxckt  Nov. 
30,  18.19. 

H.  HUGHES,  15,  St.  Marlui's-le-Graiid. 


ROYAL 


-■-  OR,   TlIF 

ART  OF  PROCURING  SOUND  AND  REFRESHING 

SLUMBER    AT    WILL. 

By     EDWARD       B  I  N  N  S,    M.  D, 

Member  of  the  Society    of  Antiiiuaries  of  Scotland,    Sc,    &c. 

Extracts  from  Piblic  Jovrnai-s. 

"  TTie  pliilanlhropic  purport  of  Dr.  Binns,  is  to  teach  those  unhappy 
people  n  ho  maybe  subject  to  the  severe  visitation  of  insomnolcnce,  'the 
Art,'  as  the  learned  Docter  designates  his  prescription,  '  of  Procuring 
Sound  and  Refreshinif  Slumber  at  Will.'— A  rare  philosophical  work— 
an  apposite  and  curious  treatise." — ilorninp  Herald,  Sept.  28,  1 813 

*'  Dr.  BiDiis  ifiveii  a  general  view  of  the  Phy.sioloiy  of  Life,  tracing 
its  propregs  from  plants  to  man;  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  he  treats  of  sleep  in  all  its  various  phased—gene- 
rally speakinjr.  he  confines  himself  to  ca-ses  or  ftct.s,  of  which  he  has 
collected  a  vast  number." — Spect;itor,  Oct,  5,  184?. 

"  This  treatise  exhibits  a  vast  m;iss  of  cxceedinjrly  curiiiu.*  and  bi- 
teresline  matter,  the  fruit  of  extensive  readinp.  research  and  per- 
sonal observation.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Itinu's  volume 
is,  that  it  is  entirely  suirgestive.  We  have  ourselves  been  much 
interested  and  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us."— 
Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  Sept.  21,  1842. 

"  How  lias  this  been  effected  > — a  medical  book,  amusing  &i  a  ro- 
mance, useful  as  a  dictionan.-,  and  safe  as  a  sermon  T  Wliy,  simply 
by  taking  '  sleep*  as  a  text  merely,  and  coUcctinsr  together  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  that  is  known  of  and  '  about*  it  (not  to  mention  much 
that  is  fNknown)  of  itrange,  and  wonderful,  and  note-worthy,  from 
all  uTiters  of  countries  and  Janguo^es,  and  ages." — United  Service 
Journal  for  October. 

'^Riis  is  an  exceedingly  curious  and  exceediagi.v  aiuu.slog  book  ; 
oujiifiuthor  amh^es  and  teaser,  and  iuforma  and  t.intalisL-s,  and  divert> 
and  excites  ;  instead  of  sending  his  readers  to  si  >:f  r,  he  keeps  them 
wide  AWAKE.  The  entire  volume  affords  evidence  ut  exte^^ive  read- 
ing and  research,  and  mav  be  justiv  regarded  as  one  ol  the  *  luriovi- 
ties  of  literature.*  "— Tlie'  Court  Jo"i.rr.«l.  Oct.  «,  1S12. 

"  Here  is  a  curious  book  indeed,  involving  uitliiu  itself  numerous 
paradoxes,  for  it  is  at  once  excilali^e  and  sedaiivp,  anti-hypnotic  and 
somnambulic.  Dr.  Binns  devotes  a  iacge  puniou  of  bis  work  to  an 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  sleep.  These  chajiters  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  being  full  of  illustrative  faet^,  anecdotes,  and  reminis- 
censes.  historical  records,  and  reflections." — Liverpool  Albitjii,  Sept. 
26,  18  J  2. 

"  We  never  remember  to  have  taken  up  a  book  on  a  ^ledicnl  Subject 
which  has  so  thoroughly  interested  us,  a.s  Dr.  Binns*s  little  uork  on 
'  The  Anatomy  of  Sleep,'  He  has  iratbered,  in  a  most  complete  form, 
all  the  cases  which  bear  upon  liis  subject." — The  Weekly  Chronicle, 
Sept-  5J,  lSi2- 

"  This  work,  in  which  we,  with  whom  It  has  ever  been  a  favorite 
occupation  to  study  how  we  weie  made,  and  what  we  were  made  of. 
have  found  collected  from  variou<«  treatises  thai  we  could  name,  all 
the  important  facts  with  which  the  true  theory  of  sleep,  whenevi-r  it 
shall  be  discovered,  must  be  reconcileable.  As  a  hand-book  of  such 
facts,  as  a  repertory  of  the  tests  by  which  the  value  of  all  new- 
system  must  be  determined,  this  work  is  invaluable.  In  conclusion, 
we  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  lUnns  moit  strongly;  to  the  un- 
)«arQed  for  the  solid  information  which  it  contains,  to  the  lovers  of 
the  marvellous  for  the  dehghtful  and  delightfully  told  stories  with 
which  it  is  filled  ;  and  to  the  learned  as  a  must  useful  book  of  refe- 
rence."—The  Catholic,  Sept.  21th,  1812. 

*•  The  common-place  book  of  a  professional  man,  at  once  interested 
in  and  capable  of  reasoning  upon  the  phenomena  of  life.  It  is  full  of 
fiicts  ond  speculationfi,  and  teemt!  with  interest  indeiiendcntlv  of  its 
express  purpose.— The  True  Tablet,  Sept.  24th,  1842. 

"  No  wonder  in  the  heavens  a)ko%-e,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  thii' 
waters  under  the  e.irth — certainly  none  in  jiasi  histories— seem  to 
have  past  the  oLservAlion  of  the  viirilant  eye  of  the  author,  or  the 
chronicling  of  his  industrious  pen.  Tlie  conijuest  of  that  wayward 
deity  sleep— at  will  too— without  narcotics ;  the  theory  of  sleep  ; 
the  nature  of  dream"*,  with  the  record  of  all  of  those  of  liioul  startling' 
interest.— somuambulism,  with  its  novelties— mesmerism,  with  its 
miracles— swoons,  trances,  asphyxia,  with  all  their  incidents— ab- 
normal  pycbological  phenomena,  apparitions,  halbuinntiuiis,  and 
monomania,  with  all  their  fautu^tic  tricka  a«  recorded  of  the  great 
and  eminent,  psychology  and  animal  beint(,  with  ;tll  their  absorbing 
mysteries;  these  are  among  the  topics,  with.i  hundred  othersnbsidiary 
subjectfi  of  equal  attraction,  which  are  dilated  upon  by  the  author, 
and  with  the  evident  gusto  of  one  who  is  dealing;  with  a'subject  after 
his  own  heart,  ami  with  an  interest  for  the  reader  which  wr  do  not 
overrate  in  saylnir  ei^uah  that  excited  by  a  novel  of  Walter  Scott  -r 
a  play  by  Sheiidan.  Johnson  who  confessed  to  beint.  kept  awnke  i... 
one  night  in  hi«  life,  by  the  '  Anatomy  of  Mehtncholy,'  by  Burton, 
could  by  no  possiliility  have  escaped  a  repetition  of  the  extraordinary 
self-denial  h*  winiiKTid  at.  irbappx  cnouith  to  have  had  the  *  Anatoniv 
of  Sleep- by  RiimH.  ]r  ii  the  w'lv  hook  the  lexicigrHphcr  w„n|,l 
have  deliifhted  liiiii'..il  in  hu/irmv  and  gloaiuiK  ovtr.— Here  weclnse 
our  firnt  notice  uf  this  irv^i^oic  bn  the  reading  public.  The  work  to 
our  miiid.s  is  h>  far  llie  nio.st  iutere<'ting  that  lias  Issued  from  the  preits 
for  many  a  year,  and  will  at  no  distant  day,  wc  confidently  predict  be 
found  in  every  man's  library.—  Meilical  Times',  S*pi.  I?,  1842. 

"  '  The  Editor  uf  the  Med.  Ga/.'  (Oct.  14)  devotcK  a  leading  article 
tolheconsideratiouof  'The  amusing  work  uf  Di.  Riiuis,'  aiul  '*  the  im- 
portant facts  and  theories  brought  forward  by  him." 

Under  tla.'<  unpretending  title  we  h.ive  here  a  volume  redolent  wilh 
Interesting  matter,  and  destined  to  take  ilf  placv  by  the  nide  of 
Ilibbert,  Scott  and  Macnish  It  it  not  a  suupte  treatise  on  xh-ep,  but  u 
complete  history  of  the  abnormal  functions  of  the  brain,  and  iuvolv- 
iiiK  as  it  doen  the  whole  range  of  ph\sioliiL'ical  and  pyKrhological 
science,  it  reipured  lo  be  met  bj  a  mind  sirtt-il  In  Ibe  knuwledifc 
of  organic  phcuomena.  th»rouv'hlv  in.bued  with  the  subjecr.  and. 
ahof.-  all.  having  tlie  couraire  to  throw  off  the  shackle*  of  the  older 
metaphysical  and  scholastic  doctrines,  and  work  his  end  b>  the  aid 
uf  modern  piactu-«l  nud  expciiinental  imiulilo.  We  therefore 
cordially  recommend  this  interesting  volumetovouug  and  old  readers, 
and  lo  all  to  whom  the  diicmbaraasment  of  longstanding  prejudices 
t  ■  a  desideratum."— I.ileiaiy  Oaaette,  Oct.  15th,  1842. 

JOHN  CHURCHILL,  Princes  Street,  London. 


ADELAIDE 


LECTLTIES  on  CHEMISTRY,  &c.,  by  Dr. 
ATKIN.— Dr.  Atkin  commenced  a  Coiu-se  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistiy  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Institution,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
October  5th,  IS12,  at  fl  o'clock  a.m.,  and  will  continue  them  ever> 
morniugat  the  same  hour. 

The  course  will  consist  of  upwards  of  100  Lectures,  and  is  intended 
for  persons  wishing  to  study  Chemistry,  either  as  a  branch  of  medical 
education,  or  in  its  application  to  Arts,  ^lanufacturcs  Sc.  The 
modes  of  assaying  and  analyzing  inorganic  bodies  will  he  shown  and 
explained. — A  considerable  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to 
orgar.ic  Chemistry,  &c„  and  a  full  account  given  of  the  latest  disco- 
veries by  continental  observers.     Fee,  Five  Guineas. 

On  the  same  day  a  scries  of  Lectures  on  Practical  Chemistry  will 
be  commenced,  in  which  the  Pujiils  will  have  opportunities  uf  perform- 
ing experiments,  spidyin;;  tests,  and  becoming  familiar  with  manipu- 
lation. Each  practical  course  wiii  comprise  sixty  lessons,  and  bo 
given  at  hours  to  suit  the  convenience  of  =tudeiit.s.  Fee.  Three 
Guineas. 

One  Course  will  he  especially  devoted  to  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Extended  laboratory  practice  for  not  less  than  three  mor.tliP,  at  the 
rate  of  Fiftv  Guineas  per  Annum. 

Ass;iys  and  Analyzes  conducted  by  the  Chemist  personally.  Mineral 
Assays' from  10s.  Cd.  to  £1.1*.  each.  Agricultural  ;ind  other  Analyzes 
on  moderate  terms. 

Gentlemen  ^^isl.ing  to  carry  out  especial  investigations,  or  experi- 
ments for  perfecting  inventions,  may  Iwve  the  use  of  apparatus  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Chemist,  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


GREAT    REDUCTION    IN     INSURANCE     ON     FARMING 
STOCK. 

THE  FARMERS'  and  GENERAL  FIRE  find 
LIFE    INSURANCE  INSTITlTlON.     Empowered  by  Act 
of  Parhament.     Offices,  No.  .■14C,  Strand,  London.     Capital  £500.000. 
WlXlI    l.flPO   RlIAREHOl-DERS    ESBOII-r-D. 
HONORARY  DIRECTORS. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
The  Earl  of  Stradbroke. 
The  Earl  of  Coventry. 
Earl  Ducie. 
The  Earl  of  Stair. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Wan-iiiglon. 
Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  Lancashire. 
Lord  Rayleigh. 
Lord  Feversham,  Yorkshire. 
Lord  Viscount  Camp.len,  Rutlandshire. 
And  Seventv-Two  other  Members  of  P.irliament  and  Gentlemen. 

COUNTY  DIRECTORS. 
Upwards  of  170  Geulleiiien.  Landed  Proprietors,  or  otbeiwisc  con- 
nected with  Agriculture,  and  each  being  the  holder  of  Filly  Shares  or 
upwards  in   the  Instituiion,  have  l>eeu  appointed  Local   Dnectors  in 
the  Counties  in  which  they  are  resident. 

FARMING  STOCK 
insured  without  Ibe  Averace  Clause  ftt   Is.  9d.  per  Cent,,  no  duty. 

COMMON  INSURANCE. 
Private  Houses   and  Shops,   Is.  Cd.  per  cent.     Hazardous.  2s.  Cd. 
per  cent.     Doubly  hazardous,  subject  to  special  agreement. 

Fire  insurances  ni.iy  he  effected  for  a  longer   term  tlinii  one  year  at 
reduced  rales,  by  payment  in  advance. 

Insurance  of  Li>es  on  an  equally  moderate  scale  of  charges. 

Annu-iil  Premiums  on  Life  Insurance  for  £l«0. ^ 
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Endowments  of  all  kinds  for  future  or  existing  children. 

The  usual  commission  to  Solicitors, 

Prospectuses  and  Marks  for  buildings  may  be  had  of,  and  Propo.sals 

fuT  Insurances,  .tc,  to  be  forwarded  lu,  the  Agents  in  their  respective 

disrricls.  or  to  the  Office  in  London. 

Agents  are  appointed  in  the  Principal  Towns  in  the  Kingdom. 

W.  SHAW,  Managing  Director. 


TO  THE  :WEDICAL  PROFESSION.— In  ad- 
diti«n  to  the  numerous  teslimoninls  which  Mr.  Dinneford  has 
nad  the  satisfaction  of  submitting  to  the  Medical  Profe-«sioii  of  the 
efficacy  ami  superiority  of  the  SOLUT.  MAGNES.  BICARB.,  as 
compared  with  other  alkalieH,  he  has  great  pleasure  in  adding  the  fol- 
lowing, which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  nil  engaged  iiigeiiernl  practice, 
as  it  pieNt-iils  another  htrong  evldeuce  uf  its  remedial  power  resulting 
from  prnciic^l  experience. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  I>r.  James  B.  Thomjison,  Surg.-Accoucheur: — 
33   Upper  Gower-strcet,  University  College. 

Sir, — In  justice  tu  ynu.  I  feci  called  upon  to  add  my  testimony  to 
your  preparation  of  Singncsia,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  invaluable 
ac(|ulsition  to  ilic  profession  gener.illy,  p.irlifuliirl>  in  cases  uf  gastiic 
deruigi-ment,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  blmbb-r  .md  irritable  urethra.  I 
have  very  recently  tried  it  w  itb  the  most  bfiu-llci  il  results  in  two  cases 
of  irrital<ilit>  of  the  bbiddci'  and  urethra;  I  steeped  the  le-'we^  of 
bucbu  antl  u\a  ursi  in  the  solution,  and  found  it  have  n  uiosi  soothing 
effect  on  Ibe  parts,  arising,  as  1  imagined,  from  the  lupcrior  powers  of 
the  solution  in  extracling  the  metllcin.'U  virtues  of  the  leaves,  and  als<t 
of  till-  advtinlnges  of  the  alkali  which  your  Solution  of  Bl-Carhonate  of 
Magnesia  certnlnlv  possesses  over  that  uf  everv  other  preparation. 
Youn.  &c.  .^r. 

J  AUKS.  B.  TllOMl-SUN. 

To  Mr.  Dinnefoid,  172,  Bond  Street. 

ptepared  of  the  utmo-tt  purity,  and  sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensing 
only,)  contitinlnK  ^Ibi.,  at  6s,  Cd.  each,  by  the  u^ual  respectable 
Wholesale  lloiu^s,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietor. 

Dlniieford,  Family  Chtmist  to  Her  MHJc^'X  tl>i!  Queen  Downier, 
172,  Bond  street. 


DR.  JAMES'S  POWDER.— The  pre-eminence 
of  this  celel>rated  medicine,  and  its  uxuivalled  success  as  .^t  Fe- 
brifuge for  I  pw  Aims  OF  msltt  tk.krs,  has  given  rise  to  imitators, 
who  rely  only  on  the  "  Axtimoxial  Powder,"  of  the  Pharmacopccifl 
of  the  Collece  ofPhysicians.  A  most  elaborate  Analysis  tif  the  two 
Medicines  was  published  m  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from 
which  it  was  coutidcnlh  assumed  that  they  were  the  same ,  but  in  a 
subsei|iicnt  edition,  the  College  fiirly  and  frankly  confessed,  that  tho 
Powder  "  \\  as  nkitiiek  so  mi/rf  noh  so  certain  is  its  otkh.vtion 
.AS  Dr.  Jamfs's,  and  that  it  eould  not  be  administered  wilh  safety  in 
Ktmilar  doses  '"  and  when  health  and  life  are  at  .stake,  no  one  surely 
will  sacrifice  to  any  substitute  the  Ions  approved  efficacy,  safety,  and 
ccrtaintv  of  the  Orleiual  Medicine,  which  generallv  cuts  short  tlie  du- 
ration of  the  complaint.  DR.  JAMES'S  POWDER  is  prepared  uni- 
formly by  Messrs.  Newber\-,  from  the  only  Copy  of  the  Piocess  left  hy 
Dr.  James  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  was  deposited  with  tbeii 
Grandfather  in  174ti  as  joint  Proprietor,  and  is  sold  by  them  in 
packets,  2s.  9d.  and  243.,  at  4^,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  J.  Sanger 
ISO,  Oxford  Street ;  and  their  Agents  in  most  Couniry-  Towns. — The 
^'.-niiinc  is  di^Iinguished  by  having  the  name,  "  F.  Ntworav,"  en- 
g^<t^cd  on  the  Government  Stamp. 

JAMES'S    FEVER   POWDER,    prepared    and 

«'      sold  l.y  J.   L.    KIDDLE.  60,   Lambs  ComUul-slreet,  llolbom, 
at  4.-.  lid.  per  bottle,  and  packets  at  2s.iid.  each. 

Wholesale  .\gents?  Messrs.  Drew,  Heyward,  and  Co.,  Bush-lane, 
I'nnnon-strcet  ;  Messrs.  Evans  and  Son,  97.  Fore-street,  Exeter; 
Mes-irs.  Yates  and  Co.,  25,  Budge-row,  Cannon-street,  Messrs. 
Butlerficld  and  Clarke.  York;  Messrs.  Maiider,  Weaver,  and  Co., 
WoUerhamptou;  Mr.  Watson,  75,  Byrom-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs, 
Baiss,  Brothers,  and  Co..  125  and  126.  Lower  Thames-street; 
Alessrs.  Mares,  Argles.  aud  Mares.  Maidstone,  Kent ;  Mr.  Edwards, 
fir.  St.  Paui's-churchyard;  Messrs.  Hewlett  and  Goddard,  G8, 
Hat  too-garden. 


MEDICAL  LATIN.— GREGORY  &CELSUS. 
HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM,  122,  Regent  StreeL  The  atten- 
tion of  Medical  Students  is  directed  to  the  fact,  that  with  scarcely  any 
previous  knowledge  of  Latin,  they  can.  in  a  fi-^'  weeks,  be  rendered 
competent  to  pass  their  examinations.  The  Hamiltonian  System  01 
Learning  Languages  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Westminster  Reviews,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age. 
Classes  are  now  forming.  Also  Private  Tuition  on  moderate  terras, 
Appiv  to  Mr.  LANGilAID,  122,  Regent  Street. 


J.   WALTERS, 

N^    ANATOBUCAL    MACHINIST,    &C.| 
16.  MOORCATE    ST.,   LONT)ON, 

TJEGS    to   call  attention   to 

■^-^  the  imder-mentioned  of  his  contri- 
vances, which  have  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  anc 
» ill  be  found  to  combine  many  advantages 

THE  HYDRO  PNEUMATIC    ENEMA 
SYRINGE. 

Tins  newly  invented  instrument  is  verj 
much  superior  to  any  at  present  in  use, 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  great  porta- 
bility, and  durability.  It  is  initself  Heser- 
loir  and  Syringe,  less  than  half  the  size  o; 
any  others  that  hold  the  same  quantity  ol 
fluid,  andgivesacominuous  jetof  any  forct 
required,  and  free  from  air. 
THE  ELLIPTICALSPRING  CRUTCH 
By  the  construction  of  the  air-pads  o; 
the  springs  and  of  lUe  central  joint,  the 
greatest  freeilom  of  motiou  is  allowed, 
without  that  distressing  numbness  of  the 
arm,  produced  by  crutches  of  every  othci 
description. 

THE  ELASTIC   LACED  BANDAGES 

Vor  Varicose  Veins,  Sc,  are  light  and 
durable,  allow  the  perspiration  to  pas; 
freely  through  them,  and,  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  material,  cause  but  little  ad- 
ditional warmth.  The  price  is  much  less 
lh.in  that  of  any  other  equally  well  made. 
Directions  for  measuring  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

THE  NEW  HIP-JOINT  SPLINT 

Has  )>een  used  in  many  cases,  and  can  l>e 
confidently  recommended  as  the  best 
hitherto  contrived  for  diseases  of  this 
joint. 


FRENCH    LANOUAGK.  0 

MDEBRAUVOISIN'sORIGINALSYSTEM. 
•  MON.s  MARIOT  DE  BEAUVOISIN  (IVom  Paris)  begs 
to  inform  his  pupils  and  the  pul.lic  that  he  is  m>w  resunnng  lus  Classes 
at  his  Chambers.  :i3.  l.omlwrd  Street,  City,  and  40S,  Strand,  lor  the 
Season.  The  terms,  the  day  i.  .md  hours  ..I  iitlendaiicc  are  the  sanu- 
as  before.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had  itl  eithei  of  M.  IL  ^  residences. 
N.B.— M.  de  B.'.  Orisinal  System  is  published  by  SotTKH  &  Law, 
131,  Fleet  Street ;  and  sold  by  all  bookseller;*  and  vendors  of  uew  pub- 
lications.    Price,  each  Lesson  Dd. 

Every  learner  should  unhesitatingly  adopt  this  system.— Coirt 

G  MIKTTK.  ,  „.    1  . 

niiswork  is  the  most  useful  that  has  yet  appeared,— creditable  at 
once  to  the  skill  of  the  writer,  and  remarkable  for  knowledge,  acute- 
iHss,  and  juilgmeiit.  — NfcW  Wkfxi.y  Mi:*iHKNr.KR. 

Wc  can  recomiucnd  it  to  our  readers  a*  Iwing  one  of  the  best  f..r 
acpiiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Fiei.cli  tongue.— Ac f. 

11  appears  to  vis  lo  be  entirely  unique.— N >■  >i^'  MoNTllLV  Bkl.LB 

U  is  the  be^t  introduction  to  the  French  language  w^e  liave  seen. 
and  the  svstem  is  calculated  to  make  a  sound  scholar.— Muii\.  Adv. 

We  consider  this  little  work  as  a  decided  acju.sition.-l  vtkiot 

It  is  on  the  Hamiltonian  svslcm,  but  with  i:reat  improvements,  «.c. 
The  plan  appears  to  us  verv'salisfaclnry."  — l>l^^ATi•ll. 

It  partakes  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  ,  but  in  oui  opinion  is  mfi- 
i.itely  mute  effective."-  Bf.i.i.'n  Lii  i  . 


I  ondon  :     Printed  and  Published  by  J  amfs  AxcfrstkIN  CARfRAK 
41,  Essex   Street   Strand,    in  the    Puri-.h   uf  St.  Clemenli   I>auca, 
Westminster,  in  the  County  of  .Middlesex.  -October  22nd,  1843. 
A(.i,NTs.— Maclacblan  S  Son,  Etilnburgh;    Slmms  Si^  Son,  Bath; 

Wilmcr  and  Bmitli,  Liverpool .  fftimiu  S  Co.,  Dublin. 
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I    witli   till-  .Mapa/iiies.— OkIlts   for  tli,-    .stnnipcl   r.iljtiun 
Mi-Ji.:.tl  Times  Orttce.  (lalL- i.niicct  Olliccl.  l,n,i.l.,ii. 


CASES  OF  PERITONEAL  SECTION 

FOn   THE 
EXTIRP.\TION     OF      mSEA.SF.D      OVARIA         BY       TlIK 
LARGE     INCISION     FlmM     STERNUM     TO     PIIllES, 
SUCCESSIUl.LY    TREATED. 

Rv  CHARLES  CLAY,  Meiul.et  ..f  tin-  Rnjal  Ci.ll.iie  nf  Piijsiilaiis, 
Lomloii;  of  tlie  Cuilcire  of  Suij-'fons,  Kdiiiliiir!,'li;  and   Lecturer  i.ii 
>lf'lical  .Ittrispnideiicc.  kc.    Piccaililly,  ^[alll•ilcster. 
(Coiitiiuied  Iron)  )iai;e  11'.'.) 

Ob-irrviil'ion^. — -The  raii'ul  anil  satisfiictovy 
progre.ss  of  the  case  liitliui to,  more  than  le- 
alizeJ  my  most  sanpuine  cxpcctallons,  still,  I 
was  aware,  even  in  this  advanoeil  star;^"  of  I  lie 
case,  that  the  slit;htest  carelessness  might  lead 


to  a  serious,  if  not  fatal,  termination  ;  the  rules 
prescribed  therefore,  wore  not  in  the  least 
abated  either  to  the  patient  or  attendants.  I 
continued  tti  see  her  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day  up  to  the  fourteenth  after  operation. 
In  fiiviuf;- the  last  table  of  .symptoms  and  at ■ 
tendance,  I  shall  not  record  every  visit,  but 
the  result  of  every  day  in  each  column.  The 
items  respecting  the  thrriiionietti-,  pain,  vomit- 
ing, congh,  anil  flatus,  will  be  omitted,  the 
first  (though  still  useil)wasnot  imperatively  ne- 
cessary, and  the  other  four  had  eiitircly_ceased 
trouhlin'r  the  case. 
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Former  diet  continued  rigidly — Gave  half  a  gi'ain  miir.- 
niorphiiie  at  bed-time. 
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^^ept.  18, 
5    P.M. 

Complains  of  hunger  -Allowed  coffee  fur  the  first  time, 
as  a  change,  « ith  tormcr  diet. 
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Sppt.  19, 

Much  refreshed  hy  sleep — Wants  more,  tasty  things  to 
eat— same  diet  rigidly  enforced. 
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Sept.  20, 

5   P.3t. 

Dressed  the   wound,    which  looked  vei-y  healthy — re- 
moved four  1  if  the  stitches—the  ligatures  tried,  but  tinii. 
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Sept.  *21, 
;>  p.  31. 

She  feels  so  well,  that  it  is  with  difFieulty  she  is  kept  to 
her  usual  diet — promised  a  change  to-mormw. 
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S*'pt.  22, 

0    P.M. 

Dressed  the  wound — all  the  stitches  removed— ligatures 
uot  yet  come  away — ordered  01.  Ric.  Jss.,  which  operated 
very  soon— ordered  a  mutton-chop,  with  bread,  twice  in 
the  day. 
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8ept.  23, 

5   P.M. 

Comiilaiiied  of  the  chop  being  a  small  one — Felt  very 
tt  ell— sleeps   sound — ordered   half-sitting   posture,    occa- 
sionally, for  change. 
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Sept.  24, 

5  P.M. 

Feels  belter  in  health   than  she  has  done  lor  Iwu  years 
— sallowness  left  her  countenance — dressed  the  viound — 
ligature  still  retained — animal-food  twice  in  the  day. 
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Sept.  25, 

5  P.M, 

No  restriction  as  to  diet — sits  up  in  bed. 
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Sept.  90, 

5.  P.M. 

Continues  well — gi'eater  part  of  the  dressings  dispensed 
B'ith — one  ligature  yet  to  come  away. 
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Sept.  27, 

5   P.M. 

Got  up,  and  remained  up   several  honrs — improves  in 
strength  daily. 
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Sept.  28. 

5.  P.M. 

!Sat  up  all  day— wound  required  but  little  dressing. 
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Sept.  29. 

5  P.M. 

Joined  the   family   down  stairs  to-day — may  be  cnn- 
sideved  well. 
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Sept   30, 

5    P.M. 

Continues  well— dressings  almost  dispensed  with. 
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Oct.  1st, 

5  P.M. 

Cnntiuues  well — appetite  good — takes  a  httle  exercise. 
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0.-t.  2nd, 

5  P.M. 

Jly  patient  now   having  resumed  her  household  duties, 
anil  being  quite  well,  any  further  notice  of  the  case  is  un- 
necessary, although  I  visited  her  occasionally. 
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i.r.Nr.rAL  i>R.<i;r.  vat  ions. 
Tims  terminated  siiecessfiiUy,  not  only  tliis 
formidable  operation,  but  its  subsequent  treat- 
ment; a  more  satisfaetorj'  issue  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  by  any  person  who  -witnessed 
it ;  the  simplicitj'  of  the  treatment  throughout 
was    remarkable:    procuring    evacuations    of 
fa'ces  and  urine,  when   it   was   thought     the 
parts  were  overloadoil ;  and  a  few  hours  sleep 
occasionally,  when  the  case  appeared   to  re- 
quire it,  were  the  only  means  put  in  practice  ; 
as  little  medicine  as  possible  was  exhibited  for 
evac'.iations   from  the   bowels ;    clysters   were 
preferred  to   any  ]iurgative,  and  emptying  the  [ 
bladder,  until  natural  ctfurts  were  able  to  ac- 
conqilisb  the  same.     In  procuring  sleep,  com- 
mon opiates  were  avoided,  in  consequence  of 
their   tendency   to   constipation.      The   tinct 
hyoscy.,    and   the   mur.   morphine,    given   in 
combination  had  the  best  effect,  but  even  those 
were  given   as  seldom   as   possible.     I  am  of 
o])inion    that   nature   is   capable   of    ctl'ecting 
wuch  more  than  she  olitains  credit  for ;  and 
the  less  we  interfere  with  her  the  better.     I 
am  the  more  convinced  of  this,  by  the  plans  of 
treatment   adopted  by  others,  jiarticnhu-ly    in 
the  minor  operation  (as  proposed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
frcson)  in  the  case  treated  by  Mr.  I'liillips  re- 
ported   in    the   "  Medical    Gazette."    vol.    1, 
1840-1,  page  83,  and  which,   in  my  oi)inion, 
was  far  too  complicated.     It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  I  did  not  exhibit  a  brisk   cathartic 
before  the  operation,  as  recommemled  by  Mr. 
Lizars.     I  dissented  from  thi.splan,  simply  be- 
cause I  considered  the  operation  of  c.ithartics 
as  producing  a  degree  of  irritation  wliich  I  felt 
wisliful  to  avolil :   I  therefore  substituted  the 
inspissated  ox-gall,  which  extensive  exiierience 
has  pointed  out  to  me  as  an  excellent  solvent 
of  the  fjvcal  matter  of  the  intestinal  ean.il ;  and 
by  the  solution, its  propulsion  is  facilitated  with- 
out producing  the  sligblest  irritation.  Tliis  re- 
medy a])pears  also  to  have  a  peculiar  cHcct  of 
ridding   the  intestines  of  flatus,   a  matter  of 
great  consequence  in  such  an  operation,  and 
it  was  in  this  ease,  remarked  liy  many  medical 
gentlemL-n  present,  how  v.iid  of  Hatns  the  in- 
testines  were ;  by   which   the   ojicration    was 
very  much   facilitated.     In  applying  more  in- 
terrupted sutures  than  Mr.   Lizars,  I  merely 
adopted  a   hint   thrown   out   by   that  excellent 
oijcrator,  that  it  was  better  to  have  plenty  than 
too  few;  which,  with  the  precaution  of  mark- 
ing  the  parictes,    as   before   stated,  rendered 
eversion  of  any  part  of  the  incised  wound  im- 
])nssible.      ^Vhy  the  incision  should  not  pass 
directly  tbrongb  the  umbilicus   may  be  asked 
with  lu-opriety  ?      My  own  opinion  is,  and  jiro- 
bably  it  was  the  ojiinion  of  Mr.  Lizars,  tlial 
the  wound   would  be  less  inclined  to  heal  (if 
through  the  umbilicus)  ;  in  the  ease  just  related 
the  last  part  to  heal,   with    the   exception  of 
where  the  lig-atures   passed  outwards,    \i;is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus.     In  all  operations 
of  this  kind  however,  I  should  kec])  strictly  to 
the  linea  alba  except  at  the  umbilicus.,  which  I 
would  leave  to  the  right  or  left  about  half-an- 
inch,  ccniing  to  the  linea  alba  again  as  .soon  as 
po.ssible.     So   long  as  the  dressings   continue 
in  good  condition,  there  ought  to  bo  no  hurry 
in  removing  them.     In  this  case,  the  fifth  d.iy 
had  concluded  before  the  first  dressings  were 
taken  off'  and  then    with  great  caution,  lest 
the   patient   might  take  cold ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  the  temperature  of  the  room  should 
be  attended  to,  at  the  lime,  as  well  as  in  sid)- 
sequent  dressings,  as  there  is  consiil.rable  ex- 
posure.    On  examining  the  tumour  after  its 
extirpation,  the  portion  lying  in  the  pelvic  ca- 
vity w.as  in  a  st.ate  of  ulceration,    it   was  there- 
fore fortunate  the  operation  took  place,   had  it 
been  delayed  the  residt   might  not  have  been 


so  satisfactory,  and  as  the  weather  began  to  be 
cold  about  the  2 1st  of  September,  an  artificial 
temperature  must  have  been  substituted,  which 
might  not  have  been   so   easily   manageable, 
partienlarl}'  as  the  operation  was  performed  in 
a   small   cottage   room,  where    the  least    in- 
attention    might    produce    a  great  alteration 
in  the  temperature.     On  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  the  operation,   flatus  became 
troublesome  for  the  first  time,  which  was  effec- 
tually removed  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic 
gum  tube  a  few  inches  up  the  rectum  ;  a  plan 
I   should   earnestly   I'ecommend    as    effectual 
without   producing  any  irritation.     In  expel- 
ling the  flatus,  as  well  as  the   clysters,  consi- 
dei'able    assistance   was   given    by    a  sixtailed 
bandage  crossed  over  the  abdomen,  imitating 
the   action   of  the  abdominal   muscles.     The 
most  rigid  principles  were  adopted  as  to  diet, 
and  on  this,  I  consider,  much  of  the  credit  of 
the  cure  depended.      I  w;us  of  opinion  that  in 
such  cases  the  pi  incijde  of  stimulants,  whether 
as  medicine  or  diet  was  injurious  ;  I  therefore 
adopted  tlio  simplest  matters  for  food  and  drink 
I  could  think  of.     Boiled  bread,  bread  out  of 
toast  water,  toast  water,  gum  mucilage,,  thin 
arrow  root,  gruel,  ami  Oernian  rusks  softened 
in  toast  water  were  rigidly  enforced  for  the  fir>t 
six  days,  and  up  to  the  twelfth  day,  only  boiled 
rice,  a  little  milk  added  to  the  arrow  root,  and 
a  little  weak  tea  were  added  ;  so  that  my  pa- 
tient complained  more  of  being-  starved  than 
otherwise.     When    I  look  back   at  the  many 
circumstances  which    might  be  deemed  unfa- 
vourable to  the  case  here  recorded,  I  am  the 
moreconvinced  of  the  proprioly  oftliis  operation 
in  preference  to  the  minor  one  jiroposed  by  Mr. 
Jeil'reson.     My  patient  was  idd,   the  period  of 
cessation     of    menstrual   discharge,     with    its 
many  bad    consequences     (though  it  had  not 
taken  i>lace)   might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
interfere  wilh  the  cure  ;  adhesions  existed  ;  the 
tumour  was  large,   the  pressure  had  produced 
ascites,    ulceration  had  commenced  in  the  pel- 
vic mass ;  there  was  one  large  cyst  combined 
with  six  or  seven  smaller  ones  ;   the  cysts  wore 
also  combined   with  nearly  seven  pounds  of  a 
consolidated    mass  of  cartilaginous  and  fibrous 
texture ;     and    lastly,    my    patient    was    worn 
down   by   long   disease,  emaciated,   and   dis- 
tressed in  spirit,  before  relief  was  proposed  by 
an   operaliou.      In   these  .symptoms    there    are 
some  points  so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  mode 
of  o|ieration  as  projiosed  by    Mr.   Jeall'reson, 
tliat   I  cannot   avoid   drawing   a   comparison. 
If  it  were  positively  certain,  that  the  ovarian 
tumour  was  comjinsed  of  only  one,  two,  or  even 
llirce   cysts,    juvividcd   they  could   be  defined, 
and  punctured,  if  it  were  equally  certain  that 
no  adbesion.s  exislcd  beyonil  tlie  pedicle,  and 
if  we  could  be  assured  no  part  of  the  tumour 
was  cimsolidated,  then   I  should  say  that  the 
minor  ojH'i-ation  of  Mr.  Jcafl'reson  would  be  the 
only  justitialde  one,  but  if  any  one  of  these 
objections   exist,    I   ain    decidedly  of  opinion 
tliat  we  bad  better  let  the]iatieut  alone.     The 
fatalily  shewn  by  the  results  of  those  operations 
in  almost  every  person's  hands, with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Jeall'reson,  and  once  by  Mr.  King, 
fully  justify  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  upon 
it.     it  would  be  diilicult  to  puucliirc  more  tlian 
one  cyst,    it  would   be  inqiossiblo  to  draw  the 
cyst  through  a  small  o|)cning  if  adhesions  ex- 
isted,   without  doing   irreparable   misdiief;   it 
would  be  eipially  impossible  to  extract,  through 
a  small  opening  unpunctiuvd  smaller  cysts,   or 
a  jiorlion  of  cunsolidated  liiuiour.     The  (jucs- 
tion  then  is,  are  tlipcc  objei-tionable  points  fre- 
(pieiit?      Mr.   I'iiillips  says,  "That  more  than 
one   cyst    ni.ay  exist  in  the  same  tumour  at  the 
same  cannot  be  denied   ;   but  aKhoiigh  it  may 
be  it  is  rarely  the  case."     I  am  afraid  this  con- 


clusion has  been  drawn  too  hastily  ;  the  number 
of  cases  of  punctured  ovarian  cysts,  is  too  I'cw 
to  warrant  to  general  a  conclusion  :  the  case  I 
have  here  reported  is  contradictory  to  this  view. 
Two  of  the  cases  of  Mr.  Lizars  bad  mure  than 
one  cyst,  and  from  specimens  of  post-mortem 
extraction   of  diseased    ovaria,    I   believe,   the 
fact  of  more  cysts  than  one  in  the  same  tiimonr, 
to  be  more  common  than  iNir.  Pbillips  supposes. 
I  think   be  would  have  been  more  correct  in 
stating,  that  generally  there  is  one  very  large 
cyst,  and  more  or   less  smaller  ones.     Again 
Mr.    Phillips  observes,   "  TJir  nieiixleiire  of  a 
\o/id  tiiiiiniir  and  (i  hin/e  njsl,  I  do  not  deny  tliat 
it  mat/  happen,  but  I  do  inuinliiin  it  In  hi'  a  rare 
e.iri'piiiiii."     In  my  case  the  solid   part  of  the 
tumour  was  equal  in  weight  to   the  saenlated 
part  with  its  contents.     I  have  a  post-mortem 
specimen  where  the  stdid  part  is  etpial  to  the 
sac,     Some  of  Dr.  Macdowal's  cases  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  well  as   Mr.  Lizar's  I  believe  pos- 
sessed simil.ar  features.     Lastly,  Mr.   Phillips 
i  asserts,   "  Tliiit  (idhes'mn.i  oie  fn'quent."     On 
1  the    contrar\'.  Dr.    .Seymour  in  his  excellent 
work  states,  that  adhesions  exist  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of   the  hundred  ;    both    assertions, 
[lerhaps,  are  too  much  in  the  extreme  ;     but 
one  nioie  moderate  might  have  been  made  that 
iidki'<iiin.i  very  cnnnnonly  riist ;  I  have  never  yet 
!  seen  a  case  entirelyfree  from  them.   Now  let  the 
reader  suppose  a  case  of  more  sacs  or  cysts  than 
one  or  two,  or  of  one  with  a  large  consolidated 
mass  with  01  without  cyst,  or  one  with  adhesions, 
though  not  extensive  and  then  let  him  imagine 
himself  employed  in  bringing  this  tumilled  mass 
awav  bv  dragging  it  through  a  small  opening 
of  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches.     I  certainly 
should  not  envy  his  position,  the  tearing  asun- 
der these  adhesions,  the  difficulty  of  piincturing 
a   number  of  cysts,  the  tearing  and  enlarging 
the  outward  incision  by  the  force  required,  and 
lastly,  the  impossibility  of  briiu\ing  such  a  mass 
Ihiongh  so  small  a  space  ;  all  of  these,  or  any 
one  of  them   existing,   or  the  bare  possibility 
that  such  might  exist,  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  mode  of  extraction  by  small  incisimi  ;  and 
how  are  we  to  know  tliat  these  do  not  exist  ? 
Kvery   person   who   lia-s   |iai(l  attention   to  the 
subject,  knows  how  very  obscure  the  syiuptonis 
of  ovarian    disease  often   are,   and    how    very 
difficult  it  is  to  form  a  correct    diagnosis  as  to 
the  particular  state  of  the  tumour ;   adhesions 
have  been  found  where  none  were  anliei]iated, 
and  they  have   been  absent    when   coufidenliy 
expected.       It  is  often  dillieult  to  say  lo  which 
side  the  pedicle  is  attached,  eipially  diflicult  to 
say  if  the  tumour  contains  one  or  more  cysts, 
and  impossible  to  tell  if  any  part  of  the  tumour 
be  eousoUdated  ornot.     By  the  large  incision, 
whatever  difficulty  jircsents  itself,  we  .are  pre- 
pared for  it;  it  matters  not  which  side  the  pe- 
dicle may  be.  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  cut- 
ting asunder  the  adhesions,  however  numerous, 
the  whole  ui  'ss  may  be  removed  entire  without 
puncturing  the   cysts,   thus   avoiding  the  dis- 
agreable  circuiustauee  of  the  fliiid  of  the  cyst 
escaping-  into  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  iicrbaps, 
oiic  great  cause  of  death  in  the  minor  operation 
and  lastlv.  we  have  now   abundant  proof  that 
peritone.il  iullammation  is  not  a  whit  more  ex- 
cited by  a  Indd  opening,  than  by  a  smaller  one. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tearing 
away  of  the  adhesions,  nn/r.is  very  rerenl  n,ieK,  is 
entirely  avoided  by  the  operation  of  the  large 
incision. 

The  |irincipal  opposition  to  the  large  incision, 
as  practiced  by  myself,  Mr.  Lizars,  and  Dr. 
Macdowal,  consists  of  prejudice,  and  too  much 
dread  in  making  openings  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  ;  but  time  and  a  few  more  suci-essful 
cases  will  soon  overcome  both  the  prejudice 
and  reluctance  of  surgeons  on  this  subject,  and 
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if  I  am  nn(  mistaken,  ;i  new  era  is  opeiiiiiR- 
ui)oii  us,  as  to  operations  on  tlio  abdouiinal 
and  ])elvic  viswra,  One  thing  is  certain,  we 
ean  make  an  oiienins?  of  any  extent,  and  ex- 
]i!ore  the  viscera  witliout  any  more  dang-er  of 
inflamnialion  l\\nn  iiih/lil  fol/uw  llie  most  Iriflin"- 
])nnetnre  of  tlie  pcrilonenni.  For  myself,  I 
feel  I  sliould  he  justified  in  making  extensive 
ineisi<ins  into  tlie  abdominal  cavity,  fur  other 
ohjeets,  than  the  one  hero  relate<l.  I  wonUl 
ask  what  fhould  prevent  tlie  s)deen  from 
heinp;  exlirpaled  wlieu  diseaseil  ?  Orfally  iu- 
monrs  of  the  onientiun  ?  (_)r  tumours  of  the  fun- 
dus uteri?  In  fact,  what  has  been  done,  is 
enough  to  enable  me  to  declare  the  large  in- 
cision operation  for  extirpating  the  diseased 
ovaria,  a  perffithj  le<iilimme  o/iiratiini  ;  more 
snccessfnl  than  the  one  proposed  as  its  substi- 
lute,  and,  that  ere  long,  operations  will  be  per- 
formed on  tlio  abdominal  regions,  hitherto 
miknown  in  operative  surgery,  and  wilh  safer 
results  than  lierctofdro.  The  celebrated  Liznrs 
says,  "  On  inn'idtr'nii/  tlie  iiiiinre  of  serous 
membranes,  it  iijipears,  they  ore  lesf.  prone  to  in- 
flammaliiin  /litm  cellular  thsnex  irh'ch  iire  more 
fanjhicd,  or  skill  up.  The  erhiihilinv,  irhirh  is 
pi  I  pet  II  all  1/  iioiiu;  on.  seems-  to  modrrnte  mtion, 
which  is  sliikiiii/li)  ill iial ruled  bij  dropsij  of  the 
tuniiu  vatjiiiiilis  testis,  vhere  the  ijreatesi  diji- 
eulli/  is  eijieiMejiiid  bi/  the.  surgeon  in  jirodnriiii/ 
injlammfltioii^iijlideiil  -for  iidliesion." 

After  operations  of  tliis  nature,  the  danger 
is  in  the  first  twenty-four  lunxr.s;  lirst  from 
ha)morrliage  from  the  seenred  vessels,,  and  se- 
eondlv,  from  peritoneal  inflammation,  which 
can  easily  l)e  cheeked  if  bleeding  be  timely 
resorted  to  ;  bnt  if  neglected,  death  is  almost 
certain.  In  my  case,  the  pedicle  was  rather 
thick,  and  the  only  drawback  attending  this, 
13,  tliat  the  ligatnre  may  not  be  sndicient  to 
stop  the  bleeding  of  the  vessels  contained  in  it, 
for  supplying  the  tumour,  and  thereby  rei]:iiring 
ligatures  on  the  vessels  themselves.  Or.  I'i.  T. 
Seymour  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  diseases 
of  Ovaria,  makes  the  following  observatious  : — 

"These  considerations  have  led  to  the  re- 
commendation of  a  similar  operation,  when 
the  disease  of  the  organ  has  attained  a  si/e 
whidi  leaves  little  other  hope  of  relief  by 
hum:m  art.  It  lias  recently  been  suecessl'ully 
)iertijrmed  several  times  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  onr  own  country,  by  Mr.  Lizars  of  Edin- 
burgh. Nevertheless,  the  arguments  against 
such  an  operation  are  iinmerons  and  strong; 
and  the  pruliabililies  of  success  are  very  small. 
If  the  tumour  be  not  large,  and  tho  woman's 
health  miluoken,  slie  may  live  many  years,  a.s 
long  as  is  allotted  to  Inuuanity  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  tolerable  existence-  If  the  health  bo 
much  broken  the  cure  of  so  largo  a  wound  in  a 
weakened  constitution  would  he  dillicuU,  if  not 
in  the  great  majority  of  ea.ses,  impossible.  If 
connected  witli  schirrus  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  inadmissilde  ;  and  if  the  growth 
itself  be  of  the  nature  of  fnngns  luematodes,  all 
experience  tells  us  lliat  should  tlie  o])eration  he 
survived,  or  the  wound  heal,  the  disease  will 
recur  in  other  vital  organs  of  tho  bodv.  Nor 
do  thediflieullies  rest  here, when  these  growths 
enlarge  to  a  great  size,  they  most  frequently 
adhere,  and  here  the  operation  is  out  of  tho 
question.  If  all  these  exceptions  then,  are 
estimated,  the  case  which  remains  in  which 
snch  a  ri^k  is  advisalde,  and  such  an  operati(m 
feasible  with  any  fiir  idiance  of  a  happy  result, 
is  rare  indeed.  Still  the  meed  of  praise  can- 
not be  withheld  from  those  men  who  have 
dared,  and  been  successful.  ' 

In  respect  to  the  above  observatiims,  I  need 
only  observe,  the  operations  already  performed, 
their  nnifonnsncce.ss  (1  mean  by  large  incision) 
shew  the  ar;';unients  against  it  are  neither  nu- 
merous, nor  strong.  In  my  case  the  tumourwas 


large,  the  health  broken,  and  yet  the  cure  of 
the  wound  was  r;ot  diflienlt ;  in  my  (rase,  adhe- 
sions existed,  yet  the  patient  did  well.  I  can- 
not bnt  refer  particularly  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Seymour,  in  respeettothe  prospect  of  a  "female 
enjoying  a  tolerable  existence  with  unbroken 
health,  and  living.an  average  life  with  a  tumour 
of  even  moderate  dimensions,"  in  which  I  c.-mnot 
entirely  agree  with  him.  In  a  great  majm-ily 
of  cases,  even  when  the  Inmour  is  small,  the 
lioiieless  advice  they  have  been  in  the  habit  hi- 
therto of  obtaiidng  from  medical  men  has  ren- 
dered their  lives  often  truly  miserable,  and  in 
all  cases  far  from  being  enviable,  There  are 
some  eases  recordedofsim)de  tapping  in  ovarian 
dropsies,  without  attempting  the  removal  of 
the  cysts  ;  some  of  these  are  remarkable  for 
the  ipiantity  of  fluid  evacnateil ;  one  is  men- 
tioned by  S.  .S.  Brame,  (seethe  llrst  number  of 
vol.  vii."'  Meokal  Times,')  in  which  was  re- 
movi'd,  at  ten  operations,  the  enormous  (jiian- 
tity  of  1:\  gallons  and  .')  pints  of  fluid.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  tlicre  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient di--tinctio!i  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  to 
whether  tliese  great  (luantities  of  Ihiid  are 
really  obtained  from  cysts,  w  from  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  itself  in  tlie  character  of  ascites  pro- 
duced by  theiires.surc  of  the  tumour  interruiit- 
ing  the  pro]ier  functions  of  the  .abdominal  and 
pelvic  viscera.  I  do  not  say  Mr.  lirame's  case 
was  the  trne  ascitic  Ihiid,  bnt  1  suspect  many 
cases  are  recorded  where  the  fluid  is  stated  as 
from  an  ovarian  cyst,  wliich  is  rc.dly  taken 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  independent  of  the 
sac  of  an  ovarian  tumour.  There  is  a  ma- 
terial dillerenco  between  ovarian  disease  ac- 
companied ivith  iiscilcs,  and  dropsy  confined 
jiartii  iiliirly  to  the  sac  of  ini  ovarian  tumour. 
If  the  case  bo  a.sciles,  with  or  without  ovarian 
di.sease,  lapping  is  highly  ]iroper  ;  but  it  is 
mere  ipiesiionable  if  tapping  should  be  so  r/c- 
iivralhj  resorted  to  in  ovarian  encysted  dropsy, 
simply  because  it  is  only  a  very  temporary  re- 
lief, as  long  as  the  sae  is  still  retained,  and  ad- 
hesions are  more  likely  to  occur  where  the 
tapping  is  effected  from  time  to  time,  rendering 
niicrations  for  extir|iation,  by  any  mode,  more 
serious  and  dilllcult.  Whilst  I  was  recording 
these  remarks,  a  person  applied  to  me  with  the 
abdomen  distended  with  ascitictlnid  ;  the  whole 
features  of  the  case  and  the  history  of  it,  pre- 
sented the  character  of  ascites.  1  tapped  her  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-  nine  pounrls  and  a  half 
of  tJnid,  having  the  trne  ascitic  character. 
WHien  the  whole  was  evacuated,  I  found  a  tu- 
mour on  the  left  iliac  region,  about  foiu'  pounds 
weight.  I  do  not  consider  this  case  as  ovarian 
drop.sy,  or  that  the  water  d.isclnrgcd  was  taken 
from  an  ovarian  cyst,  but  that  it  was  a  case  of 
ovarian  disease,  accompanied  with  ascites  ;  the 
litter  produced  by  the  interference  of  the  tu- 
mour with  tho  vi-jcer,al  functions.  In  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Wheeler,  (hero  detailed  at  length) 
between  six  and  seven  pounds  of  ascitic  fluid 
presented  itself  from  the  same  cause,  but  which 
had  no  connection  with  the  ovarian  mass  of 
cysts,  as  the  whole  of  them  were  afterwards 
lemoved  eulire.  In  respect  to  the  connection 
of  ascites  with  ovarian  dise.ise,  Mr.  Lizai's  re- 
marks, "  Again,  diseased  ovarium  is  fre- 
cpiently  accompanied  with  ascites ;  so  that  in 
oiu"  treatment,  when  we  arc  av.'arc  that  there 
is  ascites,  and  suspect  a  diseased  ovarium,  lee 
should  first  perforin  paracentesis  ahdomin/s." 
I  am  inclined  however,  to  differ  in  opinion 
with  this  celebruled  surgeon,  believing-  that 
lieritoneal  inflammation  would  bo  more  likely 
to  occur  from  tliC  0|ieration  by  in<'ison  and 
consequent  exposnre  of  the  viscera,  ifjiaracai- 
tesis  abdominis  had  been  previously  perforuied, 
because  some  excitement  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion would  have  occurred  in  healing  tlu;  tap- 
ping-wound  ;  which,  though  it  might  be  slight, 


still,  might  tho  more  easily  be  excited  again. 
/  thinic  it  Iherifoie,  safer  to  jierfunn  the  opera- 
tion of  e.rtirpaliou  at  once,  alloieinij  the  ascitic 
ftiiid  to  come  aicay  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
case  of  paracentesis  abdominis,  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  1  certainly  should  not  have 
performed  that  o|ieration  hail  I  been  positively 
certain  of  the  existence  of  a  tumour;  but  as 
neither  tho  history  of  the  case,  nor  present  ex- 
amination, point  id  out  such  a  circumstance  as 
probable,  f  .ictcd  accordingly.  The  case  of 
Mrs.  AVhecler  bears  out  the  fact  as  alrcadv  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  l.izars,  that  the  most  formidable 
adhesions  to  be  met  with  in  ovarian  tumours, 
are  omental ;  in  this  case,  a  vessel  of  moderate 
size  was  so  connected  with  the  tumour,  as  to 
require  securing  when  cut  asunder.  Tlie  pe- 
dicle, as  I  expected  from  the  hi.story  of  tho 
cases  of  various  authors,  I  found  to  be  sinijilv 
tho  broad  ligamentof  the  uterus,  wbichwith  the 
fallopian  tube,  -(vere  of  consiilerable  thickness, 
so  much  so,  as  to  interfere  with  the  security  <d' 
tliu  vessels  eonlained  in  it  to  supply  the  Inmoiir, 
requiring  them  to  he  se|iarately  seenred  ;  this, 
fnlure  operators  should  carefully  bear  in  mind. 
Mr.  Lizars  also  reeuinmends,  if  the  long  in- 
cision give  not  room  sullicient  for  the  tumour 
to  be  extirpated,  to  make  a  tran.sverse  incision. 
I  prcsnme  he  menus  toieards  that  side  where  thii 
pedicle  is  e.ipccled  to  he  found.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  this  be  necessary,  but 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  tnmour 
c.-ijiable  of  being  held  within  the  parietes  ab- 
dominis, but  what  might  be  extirpated  through 
an  incision  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
pnbes. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  since  it  tends  to  show  the  great 
obscurity  which  often  exists  in  ovarian  disease; 
in  tliree  instances,  f)]ierations  have  been  per- 
formed on  individuals  supposed  to  be  labour- 
ing under  ovarian  disease  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  yet,  when  the  abdominal  cavitj' 
has  been  opened,  no  tumour  could  he  found  ; 
and  ibis  has  ha]ipcned  in  the  hands  of  Hrst-rale 
surgeons,  and  of  great  experience  in  ovarian 
diseases.  One  is  recorded  of  Br.  DoblhoU',  a 
second  by  Mr.  King,  of  Saxmnndham,  Suffolk, 
and  a  third  by  Mr.  Lizars,  wlio  candidly  ob- 
serves, "  The  reason  why  all  of  us  were  de- 
ceived in  this  woman's  case,  was,  the  great 
obesity  and  distended  fulness  of  the  intestines, 
together  with  some  protrusion  pubic  of  the 
spine  at  the  Ic.mbar  vertebr.'c.  I'liis  did  not 
appear  at  all  cons]iicnons  before  operating, 
otherwise  it  slionld,  and  must,  have  struck 
some  of  the  medicai  gentlemen  jtresent  who 
examined  her  ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  myself  diirini/ 
the  opcratfun,  nor  until  some  lime  after,  when  I 
could  find  no  just  cause  for  being  so  singnlarly 
deceived."  Mr.  King  when  not  able  to  find 
the  tnmour  after  the  incision,  regrets  that  he 
did  not  raise  his  patient  out  of  the  horizontal 
liosition,  as  the  tumour  generally  appeared  in 
the  standing  or  sitting  posture  before  tlie  ope- 
ration. 

Such  circumstances  tend  to  show  how  difli- 
enlt it  is  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  does 
appear  to  me  most  singular  that  the  circum- 
stances to  which  Mr.  Lizars  attributed  his 
being  misled,  were  not  fully  and  satisfactorily 
developed  to  him  during  the  operation  if  they 
existed,  for  be  says,  "  nor  did  it  occur  to  myself 
diiriny  the  operation,  nor  until  some  time  after." 
X  circumstance  an.alogons  to  these,  presented 
itself  to  me  since  the  iqieration  on  Mi-s. 
AV'heeler.  A  female  called  upon  me  respecting 
a  tumour  which  .she  said  she  had  in  the  abdo. 
men,  and  which  she  was  very  anxious  to  get 
exlir|)atcd,  stating'  that  she  U^d  been  troubled 
with  it  tor  upwards  of  two  years.  When  in  a 
standing  posiliiMi,  the  abdomen  ajipearcd  much 
tumefied.     J  carefully  examined  the  abdominal 
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surface,  but  mo  tumour  couUl  I  finil ;  on  ex- 
pressing' myself  tu  tliat  cfteet,  slie  a])]ieareil  dis- 
apiiointed,  so  tleterminedlv  liad  she  made  \\\> 
her  niiiKl  to  liave  it  extirpated.  I  tlieu  caused 
lier  to  sit  up  aud  sidisequeutly  to  stand  ;  in  both 
tlu^se  latter  positions,  thelielly  became  tumefied 
irregularly  in  the  form  of  an  areb,  the  apex  of 
wbich  was  situate  above  the  umbilicus,  whilst 
the  orio-in  and  teriuination  were  in  the  iliac 
regions;  on  handling-  it,  it  disappeared  (that  is 
by  pressing'  it).  I  looked  upon  this  case  as 
one  of  confined  flatus, aud  not  of  tumour,  though 
it  is  i)Ossible  I  may  bo  deceived  ;  but  certainly 
no  persuasion  could  induee  me  to  operate  for 
tunionr,  although  iny  patient  is  still  convinced 
tliere  is  a  tuiuour,  and  presses  me  to  remove 
it.  In  many  cases  of  ovarian  disease  of  long' 
standing,  tlie  constitution  sufi'ers  severely,  and 
becomes  so  worn  down,  as  to  furnish  (dausible 
arguments  against  any  attempt  at  extirpation. 
This,  I  am  of  opinion,  has  been  carried  too  far; 
no  ]ierson  couhl  scarcely  ]>resent  worse  fea- 
tui'es  in  this  respect  than  Mrs.  Wheeler,  aud 
yet  she  recovered  without  a  bad  syiui)toui.  It 
is  questionable  if  these  depreciated  constitutions 
do  not  iireseut  less  liability  to  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation than  others. 

Looking-  at  all  the  circnmslances  connected 
not  only  with  the  operation  by  large  and  small 
incision  for  diseased  ovaria,  but  in  all  opera- 
tions that  have  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  where  tlie  peritoneum  has  been 
cut,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
peritoneum  is  not  by  any  means  so  ili^posed  to 
take  on  inflammatory  action,  as  has  bc'eu  gene- 
rally sup|iosed;  and  this  simple  facl  in  itself, 
may  create  a  great  change  in  alKluminal  surgery. 
Hitberto  extirpation  of  diseased  ovaria  by  the 
large  incision  particularly,  has  been  held  as 
highly  s|ieeulative  and  iiuproi)er;  hut  surely 
the  results  that  can  now  be  shewn,  nuist  at  once 
.and  tor  ever,  settle  the  (juestion,  and  establish 
it  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  aud  more  than  ordi- 
narily successful  capital  operation,  as  I  shall 
more  distinctly  prove  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  paper  (that  i.s),  if  medical  statistics  are  to 
be  relied  upon  at  all.  \V  ben  compared  with 
the  results  of  other  capital  operations,  litho- 
tomy, lithotrity,  and  even  amputatiuu,  it  staiuls 
in  a  far  more  favourable  imsiliun,  and  it  is  a 
very  strange  prejudice  indeed,  that  ran  admit 
those  capital,  and  more  frequently  fatal  opera- 
tions), above  mentioned  nx  Iri/itimati'  ami  ndvisa- 
ble  whilst  one  le-s  fatal  is  sunuiiarily  con- 
demned, and  lorliorne  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
instructions  to  the  risiug-  faculty.  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  prove,  that  preference 
Ought  to  be  given  to  the  operation  by  large  iu- 
eison  for  the  extirpation  of  diseased  ovaria;  the 
Very  great  obscurity  hanging'  over  the  luany 
circumstances  connected  with  the  tumour  are 
Only  safely  to  be  met,  by  the  free  inci.sion  ;  to 
to  alternpt  the  minor  operation  and  meet  with 
those  features  l:ii(iirn  In  he  l'ir(jiiinl,  must  com- 
pel the  operator  to  resort  to  the  large  iniision, 
llniler  the  unfavour.ible  circoUi>tauecs  of  a 
partly  eiiiptied  tn'.uour,  fluid  escaped  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  aiul  adhesions  lacerated;  or 
the  dreadfid  nltt-rnative,  death  to  the  iiatient 
without  an  attempt  tu  relieve. 

It  is  to  be  hoiK'd  that  the  prejudice  hitherto 
existing-  against  this  rare  and  formidable,  but 
siiece.-sl'iil  operation,  will  cease;  and  that  it  will 
in  future  be  classed  where  its  merits  have  proved 
it  to  be  worthy. 

Cro  !■■■  conlinil.-.l.' 

iNsrF.cTORsMie  or-  AN.vroMV.  - 1  he  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Sonierville  has  been  followed  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  Wood,  as  inspector 
of  Kng'laml,  and  Messrs.  I'.ngot  anil  linlherrord 
Aleock,  as  inspectors  of  Kngland  ai\d  Wales. 
We  were  mistaken,  with  reference  to  the  iip- 
jiuintmc.  1     i   Sir  J.Ciraham's  private  phy-iiciau 


APPENDIX 

TO 

OKFILA'S  LECTUKES  ON  ARSENIC. 

('..llcLleil  aii.l  Translated  by  JOHN  D.VL  PI.VZ.  Pl.ririiiacicn  ana 
Laureate  of  tlic  School  ol  Paris. 

Covcliishtis  of  tlie  Jii'jMrl  of  the  ^cailim;/  of 
(St'/V/icc.?,  rcferrin<f  tn  the  Poisoning  Inj  j-irscnions 
Arid.  Commissaries;  ^tessrs.  Thenard,  I!oiis:.in- 
ganlt ;  and  M.  lienand,  reporter.  — 1.  Jfarsh's 
inethiid  can  easily  detect  one  millionth  ]iart  of 
arsenious  acid  exisliiig  in  a  liijuid:  arsenical  stains 
may  even  begin  to  appi'ar  when  a  liquid  contains 
no  more  than  a  two  niilliontli  part. 

2.  The  stains  are  not  rendered  more  evident  by 
a  large  quantity  of  liquid  than  by  using  a  small 
quantity,  it  being  understood  of  course,  the  same 
quantity  of  ar.senious  acid  tu  exist  in  each;  but  in 
the  tii'st  ease  the  same  ainmint  of  stains  is  produced 
afli-r  a  greater  length  of  time  than  would  be  re- 
quired by  using  the  more  concentrated  uf  the  two 
sohitiiius.  Thereby  results  the  advantage  in  con- 
centrating the  arsenical  liquid;  as  by  operating 
upnii  a  small  volume,  stains  of  a  more  substantial 
character  may  be  obtained. 

3.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  when  using 
Marsh's  apparatus  for  the  purposi^  of  detecting 
arsenic,  to  force  the  gas  through  a  tiilie  lilled  witli 
asbestus  or  ciittcpii,  whieii  is  necessary  U>  retain  the 
iiiimite  ptu'tioiis  of  the  zinc  solution  always  carried 
mechanically  away  by  the  current  of  gas;  other- 
wise the  operator  may  subject  hiinsclf  to  error,  as 
in  this  case  then'  may  be  produced  stains  of  oxi- 
sulphuret  of  zinc  which  have  often  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  arsenic. 

4.  'file  procedure  of  Monsieur  Lassaigne  is  ca- 
pable of  jirodueing  good  results.  This  consists  in 
passing  tlie  arsenuretti'il  hydrogen  through  a  per- 
fectly neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
again  decomposing  the  liquid  by  elilorhytb'ic  aeiil: 
then  llltered,  evaporated  to  dryness  .and  the  residue 
tested  as  for  arsenic.  This  same  procedure  is  also 
verv  convenient,  by  enabling  us  to  introduce  into  a 
small  ipiaiiiiiy  of  ii.piiil  a  iiiiuute  ponioii  of  arsenic 
existing  in  a  large  quantiiy  of  fluid,  which  cannot 
be  c.incentrated  by  e\ai)oi'ation,  thereby  enabling 
the  ojierator  to  ojitain  innch  lietter  characterized 
stains  by  introdiieing  the  liquor  into  a  very  small 
apparatus.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  conclude 
that  arsenic  exists  in  tlie  fuiiiid  becan:;e  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silv.-r  hapjiens  to  become  turbid, 
and  produces  a  sediment  during  the  passage  of 
the  gas.  Similar  results  may  fie  produced  liy  non- 
arsenuretfed  gases  mixed  with  hydrogen,  or  even 
by  pure  hvdrogen  alone,  under  the  iuihience  of 
light. 

A  solution  of  chlorine  or  of  an  alkaline  chloride 
may  be  substitute.!  for  that  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Ti.  The  method  of  disposing  the  apparatus,  as 
indicated  liv  ^[cssrs.  Berzelins  and  Ijieblg,  and 
usefiillv  ino'ditied  by  Messrs.  Kaqqielin  aud  Ixanip- 
mannof  Colinar.  will  I'ender  sensible  such  minute 
(|iiaiitilies  of  arsenic  as  are  not  manifest,  or  only 
doublfnlly  .so,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  stains; 
such  a  disposition  of  apparatus  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  coiulensiiie,  more  coinpleti'ly  the  arsenic, 
but  it  «ill  olttn  liappen  that  this  metal  will  be 
f.iiiud  mixed  with  a  portion  of  siiliihuret  of  arsenic 
which  may  tilter  its  colour;  particularly  if  the 
ursenieal  substance  exists  only  in  minute  quantity. 

Your  commissaries  have  given  the  preference  to 
this  last  disposition  for  isolating  arsenic  :  the}' 
thiul:  the  apparatus  is  best  ilisposcd  as  f  illows: 


A  is  a  wide-inouthed  glass  vessel  having  a  bung, 
pierced  with  two  holes  ;  through  one  of  these 
passes  a  straight  glass  tube,  b,  about  one  centimeter 
(half  an  inch)  in  diameter,  and  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ve.--sel ;  tlin  mgh  the  other  hole  passes 
the  tube  c,  of  small  diameter  and  bent  to  form  a 
right  angle.  This  Ia.-.t  tube  terminates  in  a  larger 
one,  n,  filled  «ith  asbestus  and  about  three  deci- 
meters long  (11  inches):  a  tube,  E  e,  of  the  least 
fusible  glass,  and  about  two  or  three  millimeters 
( I  millimeter  is  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
an  inch)  in  diameter,  is  fixed  to  the  extremity  of 
the  asbestus  tube  and  terminates  at  its  furthest  ex- 
tremity in  a  very  line  point  similar  to  that  of  a 
blowpipe.  This  tube,  which  sliLudil  be  several 
decimeters  in  length,  has  a  ribbon  of  sheet  copper, 
F,  coiled  about  the  part  near  the  asbestus  tube. 
'i'his  sheet  copper  sImiuIiI  not  extend  to  more  than 
one  decimeter. 

The  glass  vessel  is  selected  of  such  a  size  as  to 
contain  all  the  licpiiil  to  be  examined,  leaving,  at 
the  same  time,  an  empty  space  equal  to  about  one- 
tiftli  of  its  total  capac-ity.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  born  in  miml,  that  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
should  not  lie  too  considerable,  if  it  contains  only 
traces  of  arsenical  matter. 

The  tube  through  which  the  gas  escapes  from 
the  vessel  has  its  vertical  extremity  a  little  Hat- 
teneil,  and  upon  any  part  of  its  outer  vertical 
braiu'h  a  ball,  1 1,  is  blown;  this  last  arrangement 
is  not  indispensable,  it  is  however  convenient,  as  in 
this  case  nearly  all  the  liquid  carried  into  the 
tiihe  by  the  current  of  gas,  becomes  condensed  and 
falls  back  again  into  the  vessel. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  disposed,  a  few  strips 
of  zinc  are  introduced  into  the  bottle  with  a  sutK- 
cient  quantity  of  distilKd  water  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  safety  tube,  n;  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  added.  Hydrogen  begins 
immediately  to  form,  which  is  allowed  to  pass  for 
some  time  befire  the  arsenical  liipKir  is  introduced; 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  vessel  of 
atmospheric  air. 

The  part  of  the  tube  which  is  surrounded  with 
*he  copper  foil  is  then  made  liot  by  means  of 
incandescent  charcoal  placed  upon  .a  ehatingdish 
V  ;  a  small  screen  S  is  so  adapted  as  to  pre- 
vent the  tube  being  heated  at  too  great  a  distance. 
The  suspected  liquor  is  thi-n  introduced  into  the 
ajqiaratus  through  a  funnel  (J  having  a  small  ter- 
mination, in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquor  may 
slide  down  the  side  of  the  safety  tube— thereby 
preventing  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  If 
the  escape  of  gas  is  n.it  suflicieutly  rapid,  it  may 
be  easily  increased  by  adding  a  little  more  sul  ■ 
phuric  acid  through  the  safety  tube  ;  the  operation 
should  proceed  slowly  and  with  all  possible  regu- 
larity. 

If  the  gas  contain  arsenic,  this  will  be  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
heated  part  ot'  the  tube.  The  gas  escaping  through 
the  capillary  extremity  of  this  same  tube  may  l>e 
intlameil,  ami  stains  collected  upon  a  porcelain 
saucer.  In  fact  arsenical  stains  may  always  be 
obtained  in  this  manner,  when  the  heat  is  ap- 
plied to  a  sutlieieiitly  extended  part  ^^i  the  tube,  or 
when  this  is  not  of  too  large  a  diameter.  This  tube 
may  also  be  eiirved  in  suih  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  immersed  into  a  neutral  sohitiou  of 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  thereby  condensing  the  last  por- 
tions of  arsenii'. 

Metallic  arsenic  Being  once  deptisited  in  the  tube, 
it  is  then  easy  to  ascertain  all  the  physical  aud 
chemical  properties  which  belong  to  that  substance. 

1st.  Ilo  volatility. 

2dly.  Its  transtbrnialiou  into  a  white  snblimahle 
jiowder  (arsenious  ai'id)  when  heated  in  a  glass 
IuIk^  open  at  both  ends  and  held  in  an  inclined 
position. 

3dly.  By  heating  a  little  nitric  acid,  .ir  can 
regale  in  the  lube,  the  arsenic  will  be  converted 
into  a  coinpeuml  viry  soluble  in  water  (arsenic 
acid;)  the  -ohition  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small 
porcehiin  eaiisnle  will,  by  the  addition  of  :i  fen 
drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  siber, 
produce  a  prcciintate  of  a  brick-red  colour. 

'llhly.  After  being  subjected  to  all  these  proofs, 
the  metallic  arsenic  may  again  be  isohited.  To 
1  H'ect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity 
of  black   Hux  to  the  brick-red  )n'ecipitate     con- 
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taiiiea  in   tlio  onpsiilo,  and  c\a]iorate  the  mixture 
t..  (Iivnrss.     This  (h y  loniiiuinKi  is  then  to  bo  •■•- 


t't  in-vnrss.      inibui^  i  wiin....u  —  t  ...  ......■- 

truLlnced  into  a  slabs' tnho  closed  at  one  end  and 
di;nMi  to  a  small  oiiliee  at  the  other.  The  D"^- 
tnre  is  llien  made  to  fall  t.i  the  bottom  ot  Iho 
broad  extremity  by  gently  shaking  the  tube,  and  is 
there  snbjeeted  to  a  ri'd  heat. 

The  ai-siiiie  Ibns  reduced  to  its  metallic  state 
becomes  voh,tili/,r,l  an.l  condensed  in  the  narrow 
orifice,  forniins,'  a  ring  which  presents  all  the  pliy- 
sical  properties  of  arsenic,  even  when  there  exists 
only  a  inimite  qn.wtity  of  that  substance. 

ItiseiKyto  tind  in  commerce,  zuie  and  sul- 
phuric acid  not  sus,  cptible  of  yielding  ar.senic  by 
Jlarsh's  apparatus,  e\en  when  a consuhralili-  cpiau- 
titv  of  /.ine  is  ilissolved.  The  sulphuric  acid  »e 
made  u.se  of,  had  been  piirilied  by  distillation  and 
the  zinc  was  in  very  thin  sheets. 

In  all  easesit  isabsoliitcly  that  necessary  the  ope- 
rator should  earefnlly  t<'st  all  the  substances  he  is 
likely  louseiiihisie.^earehes  ;  we  eveu  think  preli- 
mina'ry  experiments,  or  analysis,  do  not  warrant  a 
sutheii'ut  guarantee;  but  that  it  is  necessary  the  ope- 
r.itor  should  make  blank  ixpcrimeuts,  immediately 
after  his  examination  of  the  poisonous  compound, 
making  use  of  the  same  tests  and  in  the  same 
proportions  as  were  used  in  the  real  r>|  eration.— 
Thercf.u-c  if  the  substances  have  been  carbonised 
by  means  of  snlphnrie  and  nitric  acids  it  will  be 
necessary  to  e\aporiile  in  a  similar  apparatus  the 
same  quiintilies  cf  thesi>  acids  as  were  used  in  the 
real  operation  ;  afterwards  to  add  to  the  residue 
the  same  bulk  of  water  ;  in  (act  to  repe;it  with  the 
tests  only,  all  tlu>  opiM-ations  he  may  have  pre- 
vioiLsIv  effected  in  the  real  examination. 

7.  The  mode  of  carbonising  animal  substances 
by  means  of  nilrii-  acid,  or  nitrate  of  potash  may 
he  complete  ;  but  it  sometimes  ha]ipens  one  can- 
not prevent  a  violent  dedagralion,  which  often 
takes  place  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  at- 
tended in  all  probability  with  the  loss  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  eombincil  ursenie. 

The  carbonisation  by  snlphuri<-  acid,  and  after- 
wards submitting  the  resiilue  to  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  or  eau  regale,  .seems  to  us  the  most 
preferable  method  in  many  respects.  The  inodq.of 
proceeding  given  liy  Messrs.  Danger  and  Flandin 
requires  a  mueh  smaller  (|uantity  of  reagent  and 
the  experiment  is  always  without  difliculty,  when 
properly  undertaken. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  lead  us  to  eon- 
ehide,  Ihat  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  attended 
with  the  loss  of  only  a  very  minute  portion  of 
arsenic  ;  one  may  prevent  all  ehances  of  loss  by 
carbonising  the  matter  in  a"  glass  retort  provided 
with  its  recipienl. 

8.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  ear- 
b.inisation    of    tin'    oig.inie    substance    should   be 
complete,  without  w  hii  h  not  only  is  there  obtained 
a  l'()Uor  producing  froth  in  the  apparatus,  but  this  | 
liqui>r  may  produce  stains  presenting  often  a  great  j 
resemblance  to  those  of  arsenic.     The  stains  ob-  i 
served  for  the  first  time  Ijy  JI.  ( >rlila  and  called  liy 
him  "  Tai'lies  de  < 'assc"  arc  often  abundantly  pro-  ; 
duced  in  cases  when  the  organic  matter  has  been  j 
iiii)K'rfectly  carbonised.     These  stains  arising  from  ] 
the  deeoniposition  of  earburetted  gases  arc  readily  [ 
distinguished  from  lln.'se   of  ar.scnie  l.>y  their  chc-  | 
mical  reaction  ;  serious  mistakes   might,  however, 
occur  if  the  operator  regarded  only  their  physical 
characters. 

9.  All  the  experiments  we  have  m.ade  to  discover 
the  arsenic  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  human 
body  in  the  normal  state,  have  been  attended  with 
negative  results. 

10.  The  commission  resuming  the  instructions 
contained  in  this  report  concur  in  the  belief  that 
for  the  Hants  of  all  medico-legal  researi'hes,  the 
process  by  JIarsh's  apparatus,  attended  with  all 
the  precautions  slated,  will  be  (piitu  satisl'iR-tory, 
especially  .as  the  ipianlity  of  arsenic  to  be  brought 
in  evidence  is  almost  always  superior  to  that 
hIucIi  the  sensibility  of  this  apparatus  can  with 
certainty  detect  ;  it  being  understood  at  the  s.ame 
time,  that  this  ajiparntus  should  be  only  used  as  a 
means  of  concentrating  the  metal,  in  order  that  its 
chemical  characters  mav  be  studied  » itli  more  cer- 
tuiiity,  and  tlnit  the  indication  it  might  furnish 
should  be  considered  of  no  value,  or  at  least  as 
very  doubtful,  in  those  cases  where  the  deposit  in 


the  tube  is  not  in  suflicient  quantity  to  admit  of 
its  being  eheniicallv  examined. 

We  may  add  that  in  the  greater  number  ot  cases 
of  poisoning.the  exionination  of  the  matter  ejected, 
or  of  that  which  ivmains  in  (he  intestinal  canal, 
will  be  sulllcient  to  convince  the  operator  ol  the 
presence  of  arsenic  and  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  have  reeourso  to  the  carbonisation  ot  the 
or-"ans  when  the  fir.t  experiments  have  been  nn- 
suceessful,  or  in  those  cases  (which  are  very  rare) 
»hen  presumed  circumstances  of  poisoning  seem 
to  render  it  rei[uisite. 

Y,,ur  commission,  takirg  into  consideration  the 
importance  "f  the  ,|uesli(n  and  the  eftorts  which 
iM.ssrs  Danger  and  Flandin  have  made  to  eluci- 
date the  use  of  Marsh's  apparatus,  beg  to  present 
them  the  united  thanks  of  he  academy. 

Your  commission  think  he  academy  is  also  in- 
debte.l  to  Messrs.  Lattaign.,  Kepprhn  and  Kamp- 
manu  for  their  useful  moditieations  m  the  mode  ol 
proceeding  by  JIarsh's  apparatus. 


ExTKAOllDINAUy  CASE  <  IF  ARTIFICIAI. 
SOMNAMBULISM,  AND  CLAIliV(>\- 
ANCE. 

Tn  IliP  Eilil'ir  "f  ilie  ■  Molical  Timci.' 

Sill,— A  few  davs  since.  I  -sent  you  an  account  of 
what  passed  the  llrsl  lime  I  mesmerised  Calixte, 
whom,  1  then  cidled  "  Caliste"  by  mistake.  I  am 
n.nv  goine-  to  give  you  an  account  of  his  subse- 
(Mieiit  sittings.  During  his  second  sitting,  ws  were 
,,lone— I  said  I  was  ill,  and  begged  him  to  exaimnc 
nil'.  He  said,  after  feeling  himsr/J  all  over,  that, 
"I  had  a  pain  in  "my  head  just  there, '  (marking 
the  spot  exacllv  with' his  finger  ..n  bis  own  luMd), 
"  thai  the  stomach  was  sore,  and  that  I  had  a  pain 
down  the  back,  legs,  and  l;inrs  imrtinihrh/r^  I 
asKiul  which  knee  was  the  worst?  "That,"  he 
replied,  pointing  to  the  right  ime  ;  and  e.m- 
tinucd,  "  the  cause  is  irritation  of  the  chest,  b>r 
y,m  have  a  col,l,  thouidi  y.u  don't  feel  it  yet. 
'(Fm-  I  denied  the  irritation  of  the  chesi,  though 
he  has  since  proved  quite  correct.)  He  Foimsed 
».£.  t  should  be  quite  well  the  next  day,  it  t  tol- 
!.''lvec'.  his   prescription    (which  wa,s  very  simple). 


but  that   I   sbouhl  have  a  little  headache  the  next 
day,  which  would  go  oH'  as  the  day  ^^•ore  on.     The 
next  day  I  was  .pnte  well,  and  free  from  paiii,  and 
the  headache  existed  and  went  oft,  just  as  he  ba( 
s,aid-   which,  adde.l  to  his  discovering  my  painlnl 
knees,  and  that  the  right  one  was  the  worse,  ^^hlell 
no  soul  on  this  earth  knew,  was  at  least  extraordi- 
nary.    I  then   put  him   nt    nippml   with    a  lady, 
whom  I  had  often  tried  to  put  to  sleep,  but  failed, 
and  I  asked  him  what  I  had  bi'ltcr  do  to  succeed. 
He  just  touched  her  fingers,  and  carrying  his  own 
to   'his   nostrils,  lips,  and  forelnwl,  he   seemed  to 
reHeet,  then  said  with  a  start,  as  if  frightened,— 
"  She  has   alri'adv  seen   another   soranamlmhst ! 
and  then  added,  after  a  pause  and  a  slight  move- 
ment of  surprise;    "'tis  Virginie  !     How  I  hate 
that  girl!"  and  on  my  asking  why— he  said,   •  be- 
cans<>  she  has  ill-lrealiMl  me,  and  was  the  cause  ot 
my  leaving  M.  IJicard."      How  he  arrived   at  his 
kuowledue.  unless  there  be  a  Ihud,  or  some  cmana- 
tiim.  cap7d>le  ..f  passing  from  one  body  to  another, 
is   quite   inconceivable.     How  .■ould  he  tell  winch 
knee  was  the  most  alfccted!     No  soul  in  Ibis  world 
knew  it  butmvself.  He  thenexamiued  for  me,  a  sieU 
pers.m,  whom,  I  know  well,  he  had  never  seen; 
and,  of  whom,  I  have  every  reason  to  beheve,  he 
never  heard  of.     He  felt  himself  all  over,  and  then 
described  her   complaint,  and  all    her   sensations 
most  exactly  ;  I  then  gave  him  s.inie  sealed  letters 
to   read,    as  I  had  done   in   his   first   sillnig;    but, 
as  before  hesaidhc  could  nol,  but  promised  to  read 
them  in  a  few  in..re  sittings,  if  I  would  always  give 
him  the  same    letter  till  he  succeeded.     AVithont 
.rivin"hinianv  notice,  Ithenm.o^///;/  desm-d  him  to 
net  up  and  sit  in  a  chair  by  his  side,  but  a  little 
■further  back.     He  seemed  \  cry  much  agitated,  am 
desired  to  be  awoke,  but  I  did  not  comply,  and 
still    continued   my  will.     He    then    got   up,    ap- 
proached me,  went  back  again,  and  I  thought  \vas 
going  to  take   the  chair  I  desired,  but  fell  ag.ain 
uitoliis  former  one;  ho  pushed  it    back,  however 
and   made  it  occupy  the  spac   occupied   by  the 
chair  I  wished  hiin  to  fill.     I  thought  this  pretty 


well  for  a  first  trial,  and  only  the  second  time  of 
mesmerising  him.  He  askeifme  if  I  had  not  tried 
to  awaken  him  by  Ihe  -'will"  instead  of  by 
"passes,"  which  he' said  I  bail  not  yet  power  over 
him  siitlicient  to  do;  I  told  him  I  h'ad  not  tried  to 
do  so,  and  then  I  awoke  him. 

Third  silting. — We  were  again  ahme;  he  said 
"  he  saw  the  scaled  letter  belter  than  the  last  time 
— tliat  he  was  sure  he  should  read  it;  he  could 
already,  he  said,  see  an  '  m'  and  an  '  it,'  and  show  me 
whicirway  the  writing  ran.  He  should  first  make 
..ut  all  tlie  letters,  and  then  arrange  I  hem  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  written."  He  never  once 
has  looked  at  the  letters,  but  places  them  on  his 
chest. 

Fourth   sitting.— About    fifteen    persons    were 
present,  some   I  dare  say  came  with  the  idea  ot 
having  a  laugh  at  me;  and,  like  all  >ither  sceptics, 
when  called  to  see  a  mesmeric  experiment,  came 
very  lat«';  in  consequence  of  which,  experiments 
ottcn  fail.     The   instant   CaUxte  was   asleep,  we 
procieded  to  bandage  his  eyes  with  pads  of  cotton 
wool,  and  a  white  silk  handkerchief.     He  played 
cards  with  the    person   wh..    appeared    the    most 
sceptical  in   the  room,     ll  would  not  be  easy  to 
describe   the   surprise   of  the   gentleinan   who  sat 
down   to   iilav    with   him  when   after  he  (Cahxte) 
hul  sorted  tlie  cards,  they  cut  for  deal,  and  before 
he  (Oalixte's  adversary),  had  himself  tune  to  per- 
ceive w  hich  had  cut  the  highest,  and  with  the  cut 
cards  still  in  his  hand,  Calixte  moved  the  rest  oyer 
to  him,  saying,   -it  is  you  to  deal;"  and  on  being 
■isked  to  name  the  cards,  he  did  so  correctly.     Alt 
the   same   exi)erinienls  were   gone   through,  as  in 
the  first  sitting,  of  which  I  have  already  given  you 
an  .account,  ai'id  all  perfectly  succeeded.     I  showed 
him  the  sealed  letter,  and  he  tlicii  made  out  an    i. 
and  appeared  very  sure  of  reading    il.      \\  e  l™t 
him  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  with  his  back  to   the 
l,i  ino   and  be""ed  him  to  beat  the  lime  to  it.whicli 
he  .hd.'while  alady  played;  and,  at  a  sigiuiltrom 
one  of  the  sceptics,  I  (standing  in   the  middle  ot 
the  room,  between  him  and  the  piano),  made   him 
.leaf,  when  he  ceased   f.  beat  the  time,  and  again 
bean,  when,  on   a  signal,  I  made  h.m  hear.     I 
prnposed   to  try  if  he    could  receive    Ironi  me  a 
mental  order,  b"ut  stated,  that  I  very  much  doubted 
of  any  perfect  success,  as   he   told  me  he  had  not 
vel.anyeomniunitvof  thoughl  with  me,  .so  as  to 
answer  mute  questions.     However  we  resolved  to 
try   and  on.- of  the  genllemen  wrote  .ui  a  piece  ot 
paper,  wlii.-li  was  giv.m  me  at  the  lurthest  end  ot 
the  ro.nn   from  liim,-"Lel  him  walk_  up  to  you, 
and  th.n  pick    up   that  handkerch.el.'      I  b. re  up 
the  p;ip.T,  an.l  bi.l  him  mentally  to  .hi  s...     He  got 
up,  w 'dk.d  up  to  me,  an.l  there  stood  ;  h.-  seeined 
vii'y  much  agitated.     He  then  ha.l  his  ba.k  to  the 
ha.idk.a-chief,  which  lay  at  a  lady  s  h;.'t,  and  being 
close  t.j  h.-r  while  dress,  was  not  ea-sily  seen,  even 
bvapers..nawako  and  with  his  eyes    open.     He 
stoo.l  still  ioram..ment  and  desired  me  to  think 
well  ..f  what  I  wanted  him  to  d...     He  sud.lenly 
''ave  a  start,  and  with  an  exclamation,  as  it  he  had 
deceived  an    artificial  shock,    turne.l    round    and 
picked  up  th.-  pock.-(  ban.lk.-rcbi.'f.     I  cannot  con- 
ceive an  i-xpin-inu-ut  nuar  111  to  cnvince  a  .sceptic. 
Wh.'U  we  had  eonclude.1  all  the  experiments  inen- 
ti„ne.l  in   the  first  sitting,  we   proceeded  to  un- 
ban.lage  his  eyes,  which  we  luad  examined  several 
tim.'s    during'   the    evening.     I    called    the    most 
sceptical  round  him,  and  made  him  put  back  his 
hea.l  till  his  face  l.>...ke.l  iqnvards.     AVe  then  loos- 
en<'.Uhe   handkerchief,  an.l   turn.'.l  up  the  mttoii 
wool  till  we  got  to  th.'  .'yes,  when  we  I..1111.I    hem 
quite  .'Uib.'dd.'d,  open,  an.l  nothing  but  t'le  whites 


to  b.'  s.'i 


What  .'ould  any  one  say 


—Thos,'  who  had  laugb.'.l  at  me  and  Co  onel 
Murray,  a  l\'W  eNenings  betV.re,  as  p.i..r  ^•';';^'^^;;;;;' 
easily  imp..sc.l  on,  were  mute,  au.l  cntessed  k  o 
was  no  room  lor  dc.vpl.,.n;  and  cvcm  d  theie 
were  th.r.- was  no  room  to  suspect  any.  Cahxte 
was  awakened  at  his  .nvii  desire,  and  the  Seauce 

""Fiflh  sitling.-AVe  werealon.:;  I d.;sired CaUxte 
t.:,  examine,  a  patient,  wl...  had  been  ill  for  a  ^ery 
,n.'i,nible  time,  and  who,  I  understand,  has 
Uivcdnor..lief  from  th,.  han.ls  of  ^  -^'^ 
profession.  I  nev.T.saw  her  bctore,  n..i  did  I 
know  her  complaint.  She  ivas  the  lionnc  ..t  a  lady 
liviu"  over  me.  lie  described  her  seusatious,  pains, 
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cuinplaint,  &u.,  exactly ;  anil  described  lo  mo  the 
state  of  all  the  vital  (U-gaiis.  The  pour  woman 
was  quite  dunib-fouudevetl  at  lioariii;;-  her  cum- 
plaint  described  so  mimitelv  by  sudi  an  utter 
stranger.  He  prescribed  for  her,  and,  to  my  mind, 
with  the  greatest  good  sense,— and  things,  too, 
which  I  should  never  have  thought  of. 

AVIiether  their  power  of  curing,  equals  Ihcir 
power  of  discovering  the  disease,  I  cannot  yet  tell ; 
I  mnst  wait,  before  I  can  gi\  e  au  opinion,  to  see 
the  efl'ects  of  the  se\  eral  prescriptions  he  has  given, 
and  the  result  of  his  many  promises  of  cures. 

I  Iiavo  here,  a  female  somnambulist,  who,  is  so 
excessively  sensitive   lo  the  influence,  that  I  am 
obligeil  to  mesmerise  her  across  the  room,  and 
very  mildly  (I  mean  ivith  very  little  energy),  or 
the  blood  ruslies   to  her  head  and  face,  and  she 
gets  in  a  slate  not  easily  described;  she  talks,  and 
vvili  no  doubt  injprove  every  dav:  she  does  not 
believe  wlicn  awoke,  tliat  she  has'heen  JSleep,  but 
say.s,  "  she  snpposes  she  has,  as  her  husband,'  and 
everyone  else  tells  her  so;  she  also  adds,  "she 
does  not  believe  mucli  in  mesmerism."     It  is  sur- 
prising, Mr.  Kditor,  that  some  of  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen, who  feera  to  feel  with  regard  to  mesiue- 
rism,  as  if  it  v\ere  a  blister  on  tlicir  sides,  do  not 
try  to  explain  these,  apparently  l<i  them,  strange 
tacts.     Perhaps  it  m.ay,  in  someway,  he  aeeounted 
for,  by  the  inipossibUily   of  any  one  looking  well 
into  the  subiect,  even  with  the  intention  of 'oppo- 
sing it,  w  ithoul  liemg  himself  converted.    A'imont's 
collecting  proofs  against  Gal),  and  eonvertiug  him- 
self, is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  this;  I  cannot, 
but  believe,  that,  at  this  moment,  half  the  medical 
men  in  London,  know  the  main  facts  of  mesme- 
rism to  be  (rue,  but  that  each  one  fears  to  confess 
his  belief;  for  fear   of  standing  alone,  (he  but  of 
ridicule.     \\  ere    mesmerism  "put    to    the    ballot 
aniongst  the  medical  men  of  Paris  and  London,  I 
think,  if  mean  interest  did  not  sway  them  to  deny 
it,  they  would  acknowledge  such  astate  as  nrtifi- 
rttd  samiiambulhm,  capal)le  of  being  produced  by 
one  human  being  in  :mother,     I  say   '•  arti(ici;il 
somnambulism,"  for  «  ho  does  not  know  what  there 
is  in  a  name  to  prejudice  mankind.     The  ijuantity 
of  works  pid)lished  here  on  the  subject  of  mcsme- 
jisur  IS  ast,.i.;  •,;•■•■:   niM.  !it  tiiLTi  ^..iem,  wbo,-e 
liaU  a  dozen  arc  mukr  (!.  '^  rr.,  •  Ilw.r.bsiird,  Mv. 
Jiditijr   it  is,  to  sec  an  oj.[...,eut  of  the  science, 
opposing  it  ou  the  ground  of  its  iiapossibilitv,' 
while,  to  us,  it  is  a  misf.'er  of  every  day  occur- 
rence; ami,  we  have,  and  oiicr  them,  positi\e proof: 
yet  these  very  men  think   ill    .f  one  for  doubting 
any  particular  dogma  of  their  particular  reliyioif, 
whatever  religion  that  m;iy  be,  though  their  facts 
are  contradictory,  and  their  evidence  mere  words  I 
and  hears;iy.     AVhere  is  the  consistency  of  such 
men?     Could  any  man  give  me  such  proofs  of  the 
(ruth  of  the  religion  of  the  -'iire  worshippers"  as 
I  can  give,  and  have  received  of  mesmerism,  before 
I  believed  one  word  of  it,  1  would  turn  fire  i;oi-  ' 
shipper  lustanter.     I   fear  anvthing  I   might 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  EiUtor,  might  as  well  be 
misaid,  for  all   thi 

truth.  If  the  evidence  of  such  a  man  as  Dr 
l'.ngledue,  goes  tor  iicariy  nought  in  (he  medical 
worlil,  what  weight  can  I  h..pe  (o  have!  Still 
irc<inent  assertion  of  its  tnKh.from  ever.solmmbk' 
an  individual,  may  induce  those  wU 
learnt  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  their  senses  to 
look  into  (he  sibjcet.  Of  con rse,  from  those' to 
whom  I  am  unknown,  I  ha\e  no  right  to  exncct 
much  belief  or  crc  dit;  but,  Mr.  Kditor,  [  do  expect 
anil,  I  have  a  riglK  to  expect,  that  to  those  who 
liave  known  me  for  \ms.  and  are  v\ell  acquainted 
with  my  character.^is  one  wln.se  truth  ihey  c;innot 
dcinht,  ;iud  at  wllosc  door,  they  liave  ne\<r  yet  luid 
to  lay  the  charge  of  ^ullibilil;,/  mv  evidence  given 
m  the  simple  way  it  is  given,  shoidd  be  cnouffh  to 
make  them   tliink  tl 

I  do  not  say,  it  should  nwke 
„^,.^w- — -^  -  •  I'lvc  formerly  nfuscd,  and 
«TOTiia,rcluse  :ixain,  to  accept  v\hal  1  now  believe, 
on  a,f;,  hnmiiH'kidnw,;  as  "not  in  iiroportion  to 
(he  lact.s  to  Ijo  proved,"  which  is  the 
and  .— 


their  evidence;  for  while  they  rush  into  mad  spe- 
culation, they  get  their  facts  suspected,  by 
laying  themselves  open  to  tlie  charge  of  beiu".- 
enthusiasts,  and,  donbtloss,  many  of  tliem  ai-e  so.  ' 
I  rcmtin,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

AV.  Magpheusu.s-  Auams. 

1,  Jtuc  du  Molit— TbaVjor,  r.Tris. 


KXPEKIJIENTS  IN  MESJLKKISM. 

T'j  tlic  Eilitoroftlie  '  iM::picAL  Times.' 

On  the  3rd  instant,  wliiisc  waiting  in  Mr.  Tlicak- 
stou's  shop,  a  geulleimui  entered  h  I'lom  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  who  [iroved  (o  be  Thomas  Car- 
stairs,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  ShelHehl,  \isitiug  Scar- 
borough to  attend  oii<>  of  his  patients.  Jfr.  C. 
inquired  for  Xhc  I'.ilinhvgh  Rceiew,  about  which' we 
began  a  conversation ;  took  a  glance  at  Christopher 
North,  and  ended  about  the  last  new  discovery 
j  mesmero-phrenology,  when  Sir.  Carstairs  declared 
he  had  mesmerised  sevenil  persons  both  in  Shel- 
ficld  and  I)crby,  where  he  had  lectured  on  the 
subject.  AVc  expressed  a  «ish  to  sec  some  experi- 
ments, and  he  at  once  olll'rcd  to  shew  the  process 
if  we  woidd  get  him  a  s.ibjei-t.  His  deportment 
"as  open,  candid,  ingenuous  and  nnpretendmg. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  desire  to 
astonish,  or  to  make  a  marvel  of  the  mat'ter. 

Mr.  Theakslou  ottered  his  errand  boys  for  expe- 
riment, but  Ml-.  C.  failcu  of  success  in  both 
cases,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  noise  gi>ing  ou  in 
the  priiUing-oiKce,  near  the  room  where  the  expe- 
riments were  (ried.  Mr.  C.  howeier,  nothing 
daunted,  said  he  would  try  again,  if  we  would  pivi- 
curc  another  subject.  A  ser\ant  of  Mr.  Leckenby's, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  consented  to  sub- 
mit. She  appeai-ed  a  healthy,  robust  young  wo- 
man of  a  sanguine  bilious  temperament,  and  about 
20  years  of  age. 

In  the  first  experiment  it  seemed  to  require 
more  time  than  subsequently  to  rcalbtc  the  coma 
or  sleep,  for  she  was  lliree-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore she  y  as  put  into  the  mesmeric  state  :  Mr.  C. 
during  this  time,  simply  looking  or  staring  fi.xeillv 
at  her,  and  then  making  a  few  passes  bv  the  hanil 
over  the  face,  to  ilosi^  the  "yejids^    yVh''X<>  •:.  tl«i,s 

of 
■r- 

.      Md 

■:d 
as 


state  .she  was  pricked  with  a  ■ 


say 
left 


^tvf,H$^'\^V- 


fate,  witliout  producing  the 
feeling  or  sensation  ;  the  leatm.  ■;  lei.ianiir 
fecdy  placid  and  serene,   like  one  in  a  calm 
dreamless  sleep.     In  (his  condition  she  rema 
for  about  half  an  hour,  during  « Inch  time  sii 
seen   by    several   ladies    and  ge^lomen,    amo  ig 
others  Mr.  Dunn,  surgeon,   and  Mr.  Coulson.   so- 
licitor. 

TiiF,  TiliKD  ExPEiuJiEXT. — The  same  \oun"- 
woman  again  submitted  herself  io  Jlr.  Carst;iir.s 
and  as  it  appeared  by  the  results,  the  party  had 
become  more  susceptible  to  the  mesmcriser's  in- 
(lucnce,  for  she  was  sent  soundly  asleep  within 
eight  minutes,  :md  rendered  apparently  insensible 
to  pain.  Mr.  C.  Has  enabled  to  produce  catalepsy 
,roo,(   ;.  ,.  ;ii    1     ■        ,  "^  '  <>(  }\Mi  arms,  and  (o  place  them  in  an  exdndcd  po'- 

goocl  itwill  do  in  advance  of  sition,  in  which  they  remained  until  he  altered 
tlm  condition  of  the  limbs.  Aljout  20  persons 
witnessed  this  experiment,  and  among  the  rest, 
that  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  r<n-k. 
T'hk.  L.vst  ExPERiHE.NTS.—Thise  were  carried 
have  not  yet  on  at  Jlr.  Unnn's  surgeon,  and  witnessed  by  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were 
J.  E.  Demiison,  Esq.,  M.l'.,  Major  Thornton,  Air. 
Dunn,  A.  ^Voodall,  Esip,  JMons.  liichard,  and  \S'. 
litan,  Esq.  One  of  the  subjects  of  experiment  is 
a  servant  of  Mrs.  Jiarry,  of  Grove  Villa,  of  alympho- 
bilioHs  ttinperamcnt."  Jfr.  C.  placed  her  in  (he 
chair,  and  (aking  her  hands  in(o  his,  he  gazed  at 
her  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  she  fiill  into  a 
profound  sleep  or  (be  mesmeric  ci>ndition,  her  eyc- 
..  ,  li'ls  closed,  and  (he  features  wearing  a  placid  ;.N. 

c_matter,at  least,  worthy  of  |  pression.  Mr.  C.  stuck  his  breast-pin  into  her 
liands  and  pricked  her  forehead  and  eyebrows,  but 
she  gave  not  the  least  indication  of 'sensation  or 
pain.  lie  then  raised  her  from  the  chair,  and  al- 
though still  in  the  sleeping  state,  she  s(ooil  alone, 
balanced  and  erect.  Mr.  C.  then  caused  her  to 
move  a  stc])  or  two,  at  the  .same  (ime  holding  her 
by  one  arm,  and  then  lot  her  stand  alone  again  for 
a  moment.  He  next  made  a  few  movemenis  licfore 
the  body,  wilhont  touching  it,  when  (o  the  surprise 
of  every  one  present,   the  figmx-  begun  to  follow 


very  nature 


and  essence  of  aU  .vidence.     V.'hat  a  pitv  it  is  that 

most  ot  the  iT-nch  aulhors  mix  ini  what  Ihey  do 

not  KNOW  with  whut  (hey  do  know,  in  the  uiirea- 

..s<..B,ble   wjty  m  which   they   mix    np  spirituality 

S  ^'^llia^f' ^/«™.     Xhey,  by  so  doing,  inj.Uf  much 

1 V  .}  i  u  :-i  ivi 


him  with  a  slow  and  steady  movement,  glidino- 
along  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlets  father,  dead  iS 
sense  and  feeling,  yet  alive  and  moving  to  the  awe 
and  wonder  of  the  spectators.  AVhen  he  had  re- 
treated about  three  yards  he  stopped,  the  ligurc 
stood  still  also,  when  she  had  got  close  up  to  him, 
but  H^ilhuut  touching  him.  He  then  passed  her  on 
her  right  haiul,  when  she  slowly  turned  on  her 
heels  to  the  right  also,  and  followed  him  back  again, 
lo  H  here  a  chair  was  standing,  on  which  Jlr.  c! 
next  stood,  and  made  several  mo\'emenls  with  his 
hands  npwards  above  the  young  Hcvman's  head, 
but  without  touching  it.  wlien  the  body  shortly 
began  to  give  signs  of  making  an  eHiu-'t  to  raise 
itself,  and  she  stood  on  her' toes.  Mr.  C.  then 
placed  her  on  a  chair,  and  atlcmpteil  what  would 
have  proved  to  me  the  most  interestmg  feature  in 
('le  experiment,  namely  the  excitation  of  parlienlar 
cerebral  organs,  but  in  this  he  iiiilcd,  probably 
from  the  yonngv\oman  not  being  put  in  the  proper 
sleep— waking  state.  He  sneceeded,  however,  in 
getting  her  to  speak,  and  to  the  question  "  Whero 
are  you  T'  she   answered    "  at  home."    Mr.  C. — 

"  ;\reyoH  Comfortable.^"     Ans. — "  Yes"  Jlr.  C. 

'•  What  are  you  doing?"  Ans. — "Sewing."  Mr. 
C- — "  Can  you  see  anything  ? "  Ans. — "  Two 
candles."  There  were  four  on  the  table  before  her. 
A  youth  was  phiced  before  her  at  the  distance  of 
about  18  inches  between  her  and  the  candli's,  and 
Mr.  C.  put  the  question — "What  do  you  see?" 
and  she  replied  "A  man."  The  writer  stood  about 
eight  inches  from  (he  youth.  Mr.  C.  then  took 
bis  watch  out  of  his  pocket.  :md  «i(hont  speaking, 
]ilaeed  his  hand,  holding  the  watch  on  the  lop  of 
the  head,  over  the  organ  of  firmness  and  part  of 
veneration.  He  then  inquired  if  she  sawanythino  ? 
»  hen  she  replied,  "  Yes,"  3Ir.  C. — "  AYhat  ?"  Ans. 
—"A  clock."  Mr.  C— "  What  time  is  it  T  Ans. 
— "  A  quarler-past  nine."  The  writer  look  Jlr. 
C'.'s^  natch  from  his  hand  and  saw  that  the  figures 
indicated  the  time  mentioned  precisely.  Several 
gentlenieu  looked  at  their  watches  and  declared 
that  to  be  the  exact  time.  This  circumstance 
created  considerable  astonishment.  That  an  in- 
dividual apparently  profoundly  asleep,  with  the 
eyelids  closed,  could  tcU  the  time  whilst  the  watch 
»as  kept  at  liio  back  part  of  the  lop  of  Ihe  head 
was,  indeed,  truly  surprising.  One  gentleman 
wished  Mr.  Carsta'irs  to  account  for  it,  and  he 
simply  replied,  "  It  may  be  a  guess."  Many,  how- 
over,  expressed  (heir  surprise  that  she  should  guess 
so  accurately.  Shortly  after  this  (he  young  woman 
was  awakened  by  Mr.'  C.  blowmg  in  her  lace,  or 
across  her  eyes. 

Mr.  C.  then  attempted  lo  mcsrocrise  three  per- 
sons at  one  and  (he  same  (ime.  The  exjierimcut 
Avas  (ried  on  the  two  young  women  abovc-meu- 
tioneil,  and  one  of  JMr.  Dunn's  servants,  who  had 
also  been  previously  mesmerised  by  Sir.  C.  The 
three  sat  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  « Idle  Jtr.  C. 
sat  opposite  lo  them,  and  look  the  Inmds  of  two 
into  each  one  of  his  own,  and  gazed  fi\edl3'  at  the 
eenlrc  one.  and  in  about  four  minutes  her  eyes 
became  (l.\c(l.  glassy,  and  vacant.  The  one  on  his 
left  hand  fell  into  (he  sanie  s(atc  in  ;diou(  another 
moment,  and  the  third  on  his  right  in  about  (hree 
minutes  after.  He  then  put  their  arms  into  (he 
cataleptic  state,  but  in  various  positions  ;  one  with 
hands  claspcil  and  extended  seemed  supplicating  ; 
.another,  with  (he  head  a  little  iiverted  and  (he 
lunids  \\'\i\  a)iart  appeared  to  exiircss  disgust  and 
abhorrence,  whil.st  the  third  «itli  her  ht^ul  more 
cle\aled  and  her  hands  ajiart  and  extended,  seemed 
to  express  astonishnuni,  mingled  with  admiration. 
The  fixedness  of  their  )iosiii..ns  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  mesmeric  slcc|)  being  adapted  for  the  study 
of  (he  scnl|i(or  and  the  artist.  When  two  of  (hem 
were  awakeneil  they  looked  confused  and  surprised 
at  (he  s(a(iie-likc  cxpre.s.sion  of  their  companion. 

Jlr.  Carstairs  stated  in  answer  lo  some  questions 
put  (o  him  as  to  (he  praedeal  value  of  mcsincrisni, 
that  he  had  ex(racted  (eelh  from  persons  in  ihe 
incsmcric  slate,  and  without  any  pain  being  iii- 
llicted  on  (he  padenl ;  and  also,  (hat  lie  had  another 
patient  who  had  been  subject  for  12  years  (o  epi- 
lep(ic  (its,  and  often  had  luid  two  a  day,  and  never 
went  beyond  (wod;iys  wi(hou(  arecnriemc  of  them, 
whils(  forthi'  last  (womondis  she  had  not  had  one 
owing  to  Ihe  application  I'f  inismerism.  Jlr.  ]>en- 
nisou  iulorined  the  company  in  eoufiriuatioii  of 
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I\[i-.  C':ii's(iiir';i  stiilvniriUs,    lli;il   on  llio   Satm-day  | 
)M-i'\ioii;,  ;i,  l\^^.^..ll  iic';ii-  1  )i>iu-Msl.('r  liiiil  h:\d  his  li'K  i 
:nii[intiiliHl,   williuiil   siillriiuj;  pain.     Ilv  Innl  Ijcen 
nu'sniorit-i'il  sovoral  tinn's  ilnrins'  tin'  wci'U  jirovi- 
ons   to  tho  oiipnitiim  liy   Mr.  Topliani,  snlioitor,  J 
unit  win'n  tin'  limb  Innl  bViMi  cut  cjlVaml  tlir  inUicnl 
uas   awakuni-d,    hr    fell  ^ratcl'nl   lur  lia\in- Ijccn 
saved  i'rcnn    sniVcnni;',    for  tlie    onl.v  ciK-ninsLaiu-i'  j 
iliat  In-  could   rcnicmlici-  was  In'ai-iuR  sonic  noise  j 
lilo>    i\w   "  i;innchinp;"'    ol'  a  hone.     It   was   also 
slated  that  wlicn  lliu  lindj  rciinircs  drussins,  he  i.s 
thrown  into  the  mesmeric  stale  and  tho  operation 
is  performed   withont  any  snffcring  or  annoyance 
to  Iht,'  palieMl. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

AV.  CKAIG. 

Sciul.n',  Ocl.  15,  1S12. 

[Wv.  must  beg  our  eorres|)ondent  to  pardon  our 
omission  of  his  prefatory  and  closing  rnniarks;  we 
eiiiinot  give  nnicli  siiaee  to  mesmerism,  and  that 
lillle  must  lie  given  to  it.-,  absolute  facts  ralher  than 
its  theories  4>r  rea:uaiings.  \Ve  luue  heard  from 
another  ipiarter  of  the  ampnialion  of  a  leg  ilnring 
mesmeric  sleep,  testilicd  to  by  thellipn.M.l'.,  and  are 
not  wilhont  hopes  that  we  shall  bo  able  shortly 
to  )ilaee  all  the  circumstances  of  tho  astounding 
operation  before  onr  readers.  In  pursuing  the 
c'turse  our  readers  ha\'e  noticed  in  rel'orence  to 
mesmerism  we  have  been  guided  liy  the  opiniiin 
(hat  the  leslimony  of  numerous,  apparently,  un- 
inipeaehablo  witnesses  was  so  strong  Ihat  if  human 
ieslhnouy  can  evidence  miracles,  a  position 
which  no  chrlsliaii  at  least,  and  we  ihiidv  no 
]}liihisnphcr  can  oppose,  a  fair  ease  was  esta- 
blished for  F.NQiiliv,  especially  as  many  of  the 
\\onders  artilleially  produced,  or  rather  invited 
out  by  mesmerists  have,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
nn-dical  reader,  presented  themselves  naturally  in 
the  swoons,  catalepsy,  transposition  <if  senses  and 
double  consciousness  of  several  well  attested  eases. 
The  alleged  facts  of  animal  magnetism  are,  if  true, 
the  most  deeply  interesting  that  can  oecniiy  the 
altention  of  the  huiniinmind;  and  are  pregnnut 
with  services  for  science  and  for  mankind  wliicli 
the  most  enthusiastic  imagination  would  probably 
find  it  dilllcnlt  to  overrate.  If  the  facts  an^  suppo- 
sitious we  are  anxious,  Ihat  our  profession  may 
ba\('  the  honour  of  iliseharging  one  of  its  first 
duties,  -permanently  undeceiving  the  public  on  an 
imporlaui  ]ioint  of  medical  seieneo  ;  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  facts  are  true,  we  are  anxious  that 
our  profession  may  ha\e  the  high  and  appropriate 
distinction  of  early  recognizing  and  honestly  i^stti- 
blishing  them  in  the  credence  and  esteem  of  so- 
ciety. We  eainiot — we  consider — be  too  cautious  in 
dogmatically  laying  down  our  own  imperfect  and 
limited  notions  of  pi>ssibility  as  the  unchangeable 
law  of  mystic  and  unfathomable  nature's  tloings, 
and  as  medical  men  who  have  characters  at  stake, 
and  who  cannot  be  proved  fools  by  the  future  ex- 
cept with  .some  lo.ss  both  in  cash  and  reputation, 
we  have  i>erhap-;  wy  better  piece  of  property  than 
II  rciisiiimlilc  iloii'il,  and  no  higher  wisdom  than  the 
wisdom  of  not  being  ovor\viso. — 1'2d.] 


EPIDEMIC   ERYSIPELAS, 
jiffcctiiig    tlic    Throat,    Faci\    ^-c.    t^c, 

Ily  J.  IS.  .Inlin^lon,  M.D. 
(For  11k-  '  Mnlital  Times.') 

Tilt:  months  of  January  and  February  of  the 
winter  of  lS4:i.  in  Eastern  Canarla,  which  are 
nsually  the  t:oldest  and  nn:ist  se^'e^o.  proved  to  be 
singularly  mild,  tlnnigh  the  weather  wa.s  ex- 
ceedingly changeable,  alternating  fri'cpiently  from 
.5  deg.  below  zero  one  d.ay,  to  a  complete  thaw  on 
tho  next,  with  a  wai-ni  rain  or  bright  sunshine. 
The  eonsequeuee  of  such  very  unseasonable  wea- 
ther, was  a  most  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmos- 
l»hi're,  engendering  every  species  of  sore  throat, 
ijniusy,  nunnps,  &c.  Scarlatina  likewise  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 
But  the  most  serious  disease  that  arose  about  this 
time,  was  a  singular  species  of  cr^'sipelas,  attack- 
ing, in  the  lirst  place,  tlu>  throat  and  fauces.  The 
tonsils,  \elum  palali,  and  phar\iix,  exhibited  a 
deep  erythematie  redness,  folkiwed,  soon  after,  by 
great  pntly  swelling,  attended  i\ith  heat  and  burn- 
ing pain  of  those  parts,  gieat  ditliculty  of  degluti- 
tion, food  and  drink  being  often  rctiuiied  by  the 


nose;   in   some  ca.ses,    .so  great  was   the  swelling 
inside    the  throat,   that  if  free  incisions  had   not 
been  made  in  the  tonsils  and   neighbouring  parts, 
sulVocation  appeared  likely  to  ensue.     The  pir:  '.l  I, 
and   other  glands  alinut   the  neck,  were  much  en- 
larged   aTi(l    painful;    imh'ed,  the   first  symptoms 
wen-  geiK'rally  |iaiii   and   stilfuess  under  tho  c-ars, 
followed  by  rigors,  nau.sea,   heaclaehi',  nuick  pulse, 
thirst,  ami  all  the  attendants  of  fever,    with  sore 
throat.     After  (lie  alfoction  of  the  fauces  had  con- 
tinued two  or  throe  ilays,  sometimes  sooner,  if  not. 
arrested  tliere,   erysipelas  sliowed  itself  in  its  true 
einiracter  on  the  face  and  head;    whore  it   would 
appear  to  have  propagated   itself  by  eoiUiiuiity  of 
surface,  for,  after  considi-rablo  pain   ;iud  itchiue.ss 
inside  the  nose,  an  erysipelatous  spot  wciuld  appear 
on  the  nose,  whence  it  grailually  spread  in  all  di- 
rections, initil   the  whole  head  and  face  wore  in- 
volved, produ<'ing  the  usual   disligiireinont  of  the 
I'eaturos.      Tho   cars,  more   particularly,    suffered 
from  swelling  and  a  deep-seated  pain,  which   was 
in  most  cases  followed,  after  some  days,  by  a  dis- 
charge of  nnieo-purulent,  or  sanguinolent  matter, 
from  tho  meatus  externus.     Large  vesicles,   filled 
with    seriun,     formed  on    the    cheeks,    forehead, 
and  ears.     The   affection  of  the    throat  generally 
abated  when  the  disease apjieared  on  tho  faee;  des- 
ipiamaliou  of  the  eutiele  took  place,  as  in  onlinary 
erysipelas,  and    an  analogous  process   oceurred  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces.     IJelirium  was  a  very  con- 
stant attendant  on  most  cases.     In  some  instances 
the  complaint  was  confined  to  the  throat  alone.  In 
the  progress  of  the  epidemic   the  disease  changed 
its  oharaetor  in  some  respects,  being  aeeompanied 
with  loss  (k-bility  than  at  its   connnenecmcnt.     A 
pocnliarily  atti.'ndiiig  it  was,  the  discharge  of  puru- 
lent or  niiico-purulout  matter  from  some  outlet, 
generally  from   the  oar,  sometimes  from   the  nose, 
indicated  by  great  pain  over  the  frontal  sinus.     In 
othi'r  iiistaneos,  largo  cpiantlties  of  muco-purulont 
matter  \\ero  expectorated  for  several  days,  \\ithout 
apparently  any  previonsly-o.xisting  disease  of  tho 
ehosl.     In  the  great<'r  number  of  cases,  large  ab- 
scesses would  form  in  dillerent  parts,  but  princi- 
imllv  about  the  scalp,  neck,  a-xilla^  or  on  some  part 
of  file  thorax:  these  accumulations  of  matter  in- 
variably marked  the  decline  of  the  disease.     They 
look  place  in  situations  where  there  had  not  be<'n 
any  erysipelas,   as  well  as  on  those  parts  that  had 
been   aft'ected.     It    was  remarkable,  also,  that  at 
this  time  a  great  Jiumbor  of  persons  wei'o  subject 
to  the  fonnalion  of  abscesses  in  difli-rent  parts  of 
the   body,    ]iarticularly    about  the  glands    of  the 
axilla  ami  gi-oin,   who  did  not  labour  under  any 
local    sore,    and   who    had    no    other    com]iliiint; 
others,  again,   had  very  otmsiderabh'  t'ebrile  symp- 
toms, witii  severe  local  pain,  which  would  yield  on 
the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  matter,  containing 
sometimes  from  one  to  two  pinis  of  pus.      JIany 
persons,  also,  who  were  not  attacked  with  any  of 
tho  more  marked  ci'ysipelatous  symptoms,  com- 
plained at  this  period  of  great  la.ssitude,  debility, 
;iiid    drowsiness,    -\\ith    slight   sore    throat;    being 
oAiilontly    minor  symptoms  caused   by   the    same 
'■pidoinic.     Sometimes  the  erysipelas  of  this  e])i- 
domic  appeared  on   the  extremities  alono,  or  on 
some  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body;  in  these  situa- 
tions,   if  not  speedily   arrested,  it  would    shortly 
over-run  the  whole  Imdy.     Tlu' pain  and  tender- 
ness of  the  parts  tiff (■eted,  appeared  excessive.    The 
persons  most  attacked  by  the  disease,  were   (con- 
trary  to   what    obtains   in   ordinary    erysipelas) 
I'hildren   under   puberty,   and  females,   espeeially 
those  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  who  generally  mis- 
carried  in   conso<iuonce.     In   many   instances,  it 
appenred    to  be   contagious.      Tho    convalescou'^c 
was  for  tho  most  part  tedious,  great  debility  being 
loft  behiml,   requiring   the  free    use  of  wine  and 
tonics.      Tlie  bowels  were  often  remarkably  obsti- 
nate,  rendering   the  use   of  eroton  oil  necessary  ; 
tho  stools,  in  such  cases,  were  of  a  pitchy  black- 
ness, with  pain  on  pressing  the  region  of  tlie  liver. 
In  some  <!ascs,  the  disease  spread  down  the  ]iha- 
rynx,    causing    very    urgent    symptoms,    mostly 
from  the  Si-erotion  of  a  viscid  phlegm,  clogging  up 
tile  passage   already  much   contracted  from   the 
swelling,  and  a  feeling  of  burning  pain  extending 
down  the  oesophagus.    In  one  instance  I  witnessed, 
the  larynx  appeared  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the 
eompUiiut,   giving   rise   to    all   the   symptoms   of 


cynanche  laryngea — the  patient  recovered:  in  tho 
same  family,  there  were  several  cases  of  the  disease, 
shewing  itself  in  the  face  and  throtit.  Sometime;, 
it  ajipoared  to  develoiie  itself  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  producing  incessant  retching,  vomiting, 
obstinate  costivonoss,  discharge  of  llatus.  with  great 
p.iinand  heat  of  those  parts.  In  Vol.  II,,  p.  128, 
and  Vol.  III.,  p.  ',I4,  of  the  Tran.saelions  of  the 
JIoiHco-Chirurgii'al  Society  of  Kdinhnrgh,  is  re- 
corded an  account  of  an  "  Epidemic  and  Con- 
tagion; l''.rysipolas,  accompanied  by  a  severe  alfoc- 
tion of  the  throiit  and  lexrynx,  which  prevailed  at 
Montrose,  in  Sootlaml,  in  1S2-J;"  which  tippoars  to 
have  re,soinblod  the  one  which  I  describe  as  pre- 
vaiHug  in  this  part  of  Canada  this  ye;ir.  In  this 
town,  containing  a  population  of  about  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  m.'arly  one-half  were  affi'cted  in  some 
degree  Ijy  the  epidemic.  ^Tho  mortality,  except 
with  young  children,  was  not  very  great,  where 
jn'oiier  medical  assistance  was  liad;  loft  to  itself, 
tho  complaint  was  \('ry  diingcrous,  from  its  pro- 
pensity to  spread  and  involve  imjiortant  org.'ins. 
It  has  now  continued  for  upwards  of  six  months  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  is  evidently  on  the 
deolino.  It  appears  to  prevail  mostly  in  small 
country  parishes,  avoiding  large  towns.  The  coun- 
try around  is  elevated  and  dry,  and  esteemed  very 
salubrious.  In  1832  and  18:j4,  it  w;is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  Canada  not  vi.sitcd  by  Asiatic  cholera. 
Jlowever,  this  year,  the  interments  in  Sherbrookc 
have  more  than  tripled  the  average  number  of 
previous  years.  I  may  mention,  in  connection 
with  this  epidemic,  that  a  very  fatal  distemper 
prevailed  among  horses,  this  last  winter,  in  all  the 
jilaoes  where  orysipehis  shewed  itself,  which  was 
chariicterized  by  many  of  the;  symptoms  of  that 
complaint,  particularly  about  the  throat.  It  was 
also  observed  that,  for  some  time  previous  to  tho 
appearance  of  tho  epidoinio  erysipelas,  slight  cuts 
or  scratches  did  not  (evince  any  disposition  to  heal, 
but  would  become  inthimed  and  painful,  and  Unit 
punotnrosand  wounds  w-ere  freijuently  followed  by 
severe  difTuse  eellultir  iutlammation. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  this  epidemic  was 
conducted  on  general  principles.  Blisters,  in  tho 
early  stage,  wore  of  great  Ijenclil,  applied  to  the 
neck  or  bcliind  tho  ears;  they  ;dways  rolio\eil  the 
swelling  inside  the  thro:it,  and  required  to  be 
fVoqncntly  reliealed.  or  kept  open.  After  a  few 
days,  stiiiinlating  poultices  were  ])ut  over  the  ears, 
to  encourage  the  discharge  from  them,  which  fre- 
quently carried  ofi"  the  complaint.  The  hi'ad  was 
gencr;illy  shaved,  and  bladders  of  ice  applied  to  it, 
with  relief  to  all  the  symptoms,  particularly  the 
delirium.  Tlie  bowels  -vyerc  kept  open,  principally 
by  Croton  oil,  astringent  gargles  made  use  of,  and 
w'hon  the  fauces  were"  much  swollen,  incisions  wore 
made  in  the  tonsils  and  uvula.  It  was  found  very 
diflienlt  to  produce  any  action  on  the  skin,  the  func- 
tion of  which  appeared  to  be  discharged  by  tho  kid- 
neys, tho  secretion  of  urine  being  most  copious 
throughout  the  disease.  Wheneyer  the  erysipehis 
sliewe<l  a  disposition  to  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  a  very  strong  .solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was 
applied,  ami  if  this' did  not  succeed  in  arresting  it,  I 
generally  touched  the  erysipelatous  niargin_  with 
tho  solid  caustic,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing a  blister,  -whieh  almost  always  put  a  stop  to 
its  further  progress.  Some  anodyne  was  generally 
necessary — belladonna  and  hyoscyamus  appeared 
to   answer  best.     AVhenever   any  part   evinced  a  , 

tendency  to  suppuration,  this  wiis  encouraged  by  j 

poultices  and   fomentations.      Bleeding   from   the  I 

system    did    not  ;iiii)c;ir   necessary,     more    parti-  j 

enlarly    as    all    the   dise:ises    of    tho    period    were  I 

marki-d  by  dobilily;    but  blood  w;is  frequently  ;ib-  I 

stractod  loc;illy  frian  the  head,  temples,  mid  throat, 
with  doeiilod  :ulvant;ige;    loeeh-bites  did  not  t;dve         / 
on  any  bad  action. 

In  the  largo  towns,  puerperal  fever  proMulod  at 
this  time,  epidemically,  yet  no  case  caiiio  under  my 
notice,  of  puerperal  fever  super\-oniiig  on  such 
women  as  miscarried  while  labouring  undorery- 
sipolas.  It  was  considered  hazardous  to  vaccinate 
children  during  the  cpidouiio  under  eonsidoi-*ion, 
some  having  been  reported  to  hayo  died  from 
erysipelas  supervening  after  the  inoculation. 

I  have  m.ade  these  remarks  on  the  epidemic 
cry.sipoht.s,  as  it  srjipearcd  in  Canada  East,  in  1,S43, 
but  as  it  likewise  prevailed  extensively  at  tho  sivmc 
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time  C;in(l.  I  belirvf,  still  continues)  in  the  ueigh- 
bouring  (Stales  of  America,  I  liope  shortly  to  sec  a 
better  and  moi-e  extended  account  of  it  in  some  of 
the  medical  periodicals  of  that  country. 

James  15.  .Johnston'.  5I.D. 

SULRBROOKE,  Cai'.ida  L.isf.  .\u-:ii  ••  I^l.'. 


ON  THE  SECALE  CORNUTUM. 


fill  .ViU'vcr  to  .T.  RIDOUT,  E.i.,  Sli.ctor.I,  Esirx.) 

Sir, — I  am,  at  all  times,  mo.-~t  « illin"-  to  give  every 
information  in  ray  power,  partiiularly  on  those 
subjects  which  I  have  communicated  to  the  public. 
In  respect  to  the  matter  of  enijuiry,  viz. — "  Jit  crcrij 
I'cspcct  tlo  I  n^icc  with  i/uu^  as  to  the  priur/ti/^  tlic 
decoction  of  Ergot  of  lii/c  cluhiis  over  ever  if  other  pre- 
jjuratioii  of  tltitt  itriii^;  but  there  are  to  he  met  with 
7U(uiif  iY/5t\^.  where  the  secnte  eoniatuui  is  e-s/iecialli/ 
iiidieated,  and  where  the  delai/  in  its  admhlistratioii^ 
vceasioued  hi/  the  necessit  if  for  its  ^Ater/iporaiieotis  de- 
coction, leoidd  be  attended  tcifh  dangerous  and  not 
iiiifreijnentlif  fatal  resntis.  If  you  eoutd  point  out 
anif  waify  in  which  this  evil  migJit  be  obviated,  it  woidit, 
donbttei-s,  he  read  with  i;rc(tt  eagerness  and  attention, 
bif  vianif  others,  as  leeit  as  ijonrs,  ^e. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  beg  to  observe,  m^'  long  and 
most  extensive  experience  of  the  Secale  Cornutuin, 
enables  mc  to  meet  the  i]uestion  without  any  diffi- 
culty. I  acknowledge,  that  it  is  possible,  that  cir- 
cumstances might  occur,  when  a  few  ininulesare  of 
the  greatest  couseipicncc,  both  to  the  patient  and 
practitioner:  but  1  have  ne\'er  yet  met  with  a  case 
(and  on  referring  to  my  papers,  my  opportunities 
have  not  licen  few),  when  the  time  iu  preparing, 
and  cxhiliiting  the  decoction,  could  have  bet'ii 
said  to  have  been  time  lost.  The  plan  I  adojited 
(when  in  ;H-tive  practice  as  au  accoucheur),  w'as 
simply  the  one  I  wouhl  earnestly  reconnnend  to 
others;  which  was  this,  I  kept  the  Secale  Cornn- 
tnni,  finely  pid>crii'.ed  ii.  doses  of  ^i^'-  to  3ij.  wrapt 
in  pieces  of  shed  lead,  obtained  from  the  inside  of 
tea  chests.  mIucIi  enables  the  secale  to  ret.ain  its 
qualities  unimpaired  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
out occupying  much  room  in  my  waiscoat  pocket. 
In  any  case  of  emergency  (such  as  you  have  so 
properly  suggested),  I  called  for  a  small  saucepan, 
and  a  tea-cup  full  of  hot  water,  if  any  at  hand  ;  if 
not,  cold  ;  and  boiled  it  quickly.  In  five  mimites 
I  p^)ured  half  the  decoction  off  into  a  vessel 
for  immediate  use.  and  allowed  the  rest  to  digest  a 
few  minutes  longer  till  wanted,  giving  each  dose 
as  hot  as  it  could  be  conveniently  taken.  In  my 
paper,  on  this  subject,  I  allow  a  longer  time 
for  maknig  the  decoction  which  ought  to  be  fnl- 
lowed  if  time  will  permit:  but  if  the  secale  be 
sufhciently  powdered,  its  principles  as  a  stimulant, 
;ire  stion  given  out  to  the  water;  and  if  the  c:ise 
be  really  urgent,  the  above  plan  may  be  acted 
u)ion  with  advantage.  Eiom  what  i  have  ub- 
served  nf  this  valuabh'  medicine,  I  feel  certain,  the 
action  of  the  decoction  is  both  quicker,  and  more 
effective  than  the  powder  given  in  substance;  so 
tluit  \hy  time  lost  (or  supposed  to  bo  lost),  in  pre- 
jiaration,  is  positively  (when  compared  with  the 
;icli.Mi  of  the  powder),  m.  loss  at  all;  indeed,  J 
cpiestion,  if  it  be  ni>l  a  gain  of  tune,  rather  than 
olhcrnise.  I  have  often  had  to  wait  for  a  con- 
sidfT.ible  space  fir  the  aetioii  of  the  powder;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  rules  I  hiid  down  iu  mv  essav, 
be  pro]ierly  attended  to,  I  have  ;dways  foinid  the 
action  iif  tile  decoctinn  to  be  almost  iniiuc  diale. 

Ilnping  the  above  will  be  ii  sullieieni  ixphma- 
tiiiii,  and  thanking  you  for  your  candour  iu  making 
the  enquiry, 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yotir's  rospeclfully. 

ClIAIll.K.'i    Ol.AV,  JI.D. 

22.  Plccadillv.  Til.inclicstrr. 


Count  Janbcrt,  known  in  the  world  of  letters, 
by  his  botanical  works,  is  at  present  preparing 
i'or  |)nblication,  the  travels  of  .\iiclier  Kloy,  a 
young  rrench  botanist,  who,  after  struggling 
for  fen  years  against  a  variety  of  dangers  in 
visiting  lOgypt,  .\rabia,  Syria,  ('yi)rus,  (ircece, 
the  Islands  of  the  .Vrchipclago,  ;ind  I'crsia, 
Jately  expired  at  Dejnlfa,  near  Ispahan. 

.Sussex  Codmv  IIosi'ITAl. — A  vacancy  has 
occurred  in  the  surgeonslii])  of  this  institiition, 
by  the  resignalion  of  Mr.  Whitchouse. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

College  of  Surgeons. —  He  have  received  a  great 
uninber  of  letters  on  the  new  regulati-ns  of  the  College 
of  Surgeins.  It  is  complained  with  great  justice  that 
their  retrospective  cperation  is  a  cruel  injury  to 
iinjnerons  persons,  whose  forlnnes  are  more  or  less 
cnibarhed  in  their  sou's  receiriug  a  diploma  at  the 
time,  which,  on  entry,  the  College  regulations  gave 
him  assurance  rf,  provided  he  should  be  able  satis- 
factorily to  prove  his  competency.  It  is  easy  to  ccu- 
eeice  that  the  jneans  of  many  a  family  may  crlcnd  no 
further  than  the  payment  if  the  erpenses  required  by 
the  less  e.raeting  rules,  and  that  if  the  Ccllege  had 
required  at  the  entry  oj  a  young  man  its  present  more 
costly  course,  they  would  have  shrunk  front  the  under- 
tahiiig  asWy..itd  their  meuus.  There  was  here  then  a 
moral  contract  with  the  students  ivhieh  should  net  have 
been  brvhen.  We  cannot  tO'i  earnestly  impress  on  the 
Council  the  necessity  of  iniinediately  amending  their 
oversight.  Wc  are  aware  that  the  Council  arc  lualini: 
many  e.veeplious  iu  the  njieialion  of  their  rule — tvhy 
not  at  lUce  do  what  justice,  humanity,  and  wise 
policy  require,  e.rempl  fjublicly  fri  m  its  operation  all 
students  entered  before  its  emission  ? 

A  Surgeon  and  Subscriber. — No  Surgeon  eau 
fust  an  empiric  into  a  P„ir  Law  Medical  Charge 
under  the  pretence  rf  partnership.  Lei  the  circiiin- 
stanee  he  ineutioned  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
ij  the  Guardians  c.nuive  at  the  wrong. 

F.  On  the  Prapcsal  for  forming  a  Sydenham 
Publishing  Society,  next  wceli — as  also  Cases  hy  Mr. 
Thoi  ntmi,  Mr.  O.  Luing,  Mr.  Auuan,  Sjc. 

.1  number  i.f  Corresfioudents  under  eousiderati-n. 

Dr.  Sioff'eru's  Lecture  cu  <'henti.drif — Mr.  Nottinn- 
haiii's  on  Ofn-rativc  Surgery — .1/.  Sevres  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Organs,  Dr.  Il'lllianis  on  Mlidichlf,  iu  our 
ne.it. 

IVe  are  obliged  to  postpone  our  concluding  notice  of 
Sir  J.  Crichtou's  Rook  till  ne.it  iveeh,  us  also  ucticc 
of  one  or  livo  other  works. 

Mr.  Johnston's  Case  of  Tetanus,  cured  by  large 
doses  of  Ofiinin,  and  Br.  (lore's  Communication  on  a 
New  Preparation  of  Secale  Cornutum,  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

A  Ills.  1,  3,  4,  5,  arc  ready  in  boards,  price  Imod, 
Vol  6  is  also  ready,  price  loi  6(/ — N.li.  Vols.  T>  and 
6  lucre  published  under  present  management.  Double 
/nice  will  be  given  for  c /lies  of  No.  34. 

N(JTICE. 
On    the     1st   of   DECE.MnEii   Next,  we 

ProI'OSE     lO    Pi  BEISII,    AS    AN    Al'PENDIX     TO 

oiR  Ordinary  Ndmder,  a  Mi  diva/  Almanac, 
For:med  on  the  AD.MiRAni.E  Plan  Foe- 
LovvEO  BY  Messrs.  Footi:  &  Far«e,  in 
THEIR  Annual  Pocket  Books,  and  replete 
vviTii  Matter  the  most  Valuaiii.e  and 
iNTEREsriNe;  roR  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion. The  Almanac  will  Consisi  of  72 
Quarto  Columns,  and  will  be  Sold  at 
THE  Ordinary  Price  of  our  Journal 
VIZ.  Id.  Plain,  .Id.  .SrAJiuED. 
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"  Divided  inipem." 

Wi;  have  lieaid  a  great  deal  of  iioii.sense,  of 
late,  oil  tlie  Divi.sioii  of  Labour.  A  certain 
l)r;  Robert  Hull  whoiii,  from  his  recent 
rather  ]notiaetcd  silence,  we  may  coiigiatii- 
late  —  we  suppose — as  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  lucid  interval,  has  been  venting  on  tliis 
hilrrfsl/'iiff  .subjcel  we  know  not  how  iiiany 
rhapsodies,  in  wliieh,  if  his  over-larding 
()iiiil,itions  were  a  little  less  infelicitous,  or 
shewed  the  least  iiiKigitiable  connection 
with  the  topics  he  evidently  wishes  to  write 
on,  we  should  be  led  to  consider  his  igno- 
rance of  the  vernacular  ntoiicd  for  by  .some 
knowledge  of  the  tireek— as  his  lack  of 
sen.siblc  ideas,  is  fully  explained  by  his  mar- 
vellous plenitude  of  silly,  pedantic  i(£»)rf,s.  As 


might  have  been  expected,  his  notions  have 
found  much  favour  with  a  contemporary, 
who,  to  speak  charitably  of  him,  appears 
never  to  have  written  a  line  for  his  readers 
which  was  not  penned  under  an  impression, 
that  to  set  his  brain  a-working  would  be  a 
mortal  sin  against  his  one  virtue — gentility  ; 
we  mean,  of  course,  the  Editor  of  the 
.Medical  Gii::clle.  This  rational  gentleman, 
backed  by  all  the  powers  of  Hull,  has 
even  taken  tlic  trouble  to  elaborate  a  lead- 
ing article,  demonstrating  first,  the  utilities 
of  a  division  of  labour  (a  startling  novelty 
in  the  way  of  proof,  which  would  make 
the  loss  of  Adam  Smith's  works  a  mere 
bagatelle)  ;  secondly,  the  advantages  of  a 
division  of  study  and  practice  of  dift'crent 
medical  men,  on  ditt'erent  medical  subjects, 
(a  momentous  matter  never  disputed,  we 
may  say,  for  the  repose  of  mind  of  Dr. 
Hull  and  our  genteel  contemporary)  ;  and, 
thirdly — as  a  logical  corollary — the  benefits 
of  two  Colleges,  one  for  Surgery,  the  otiicr 
for  Medicine — and  livlh  for  jobbing,  in- 
triguing, and  nepotizing.  Our  readers 
will  pardon  our  insinuating  that  our  two 
r/ciihcl  friends  were  paying  a  sneaking 
thought  to  the  last  items  of  their  tripartite 
division  of  labour  ;  it  is  a  compliment  we 
are  paying  their  judgments,  for  humbly  as 
we  may  think  of  the  men,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  such  an  intcmperence  of  nonsense 
as  they  have  indulged  in,  had  no  human 
temptatitui  for  its  excuse,  and,  save  fatuity, 
no  earthly  motive  for  its  origin  ! 

The  first  piece  of  absurdity  of  your  men 
of  division  is — as  we  have  already  hinted — 
their  inference  that  bccan.se  the  special 
study  of  special  diseases  has  its  advantages, 
tSerefore,  a  demarcation  should  be  made, 
which  confessedly  has  reference,  not  to  the 
specific  character  of  the  diseases,  but  to 
that  of  their  treatment, —  a  demarcation,  the 
location  on  either  side  of  •which  is  decided, 
not  by  the  nature  of  a  man's  study,  or 
knowledge  of  this  or  that  class  of  diseases, 
hut  by  circumstances  which  have  little  or 
no  connection  wilh  either.  Let  us  concede 
that  every  disease  .shall  have  its  own  doctor 
— and  the  utmost  rage  for  division  eau 
surely  ask  for  nothing  more  than  this — 
why  shall  surgery  and  medicine  be  sepa- 
rated, and  confided  to  two  classes  of  doc- 
tors? The  two  kinds  of  ilivisions  have  no 
rclationshii).  They  arc  not  idem  generis. 
They,  in  truth,  exclude  each  other.  '1  he 
doctor  of  one  disease,  must  be  at  once 
surgeon  and  physician,  or  else,  he  is  but 
half  master  of  his  specialty  :  -iiid  the  sur- 
geon or  jdiysieiau,  who  carries  out  the 
principle  of  divisitni  ot  labour  to  its  due 
limit,  viz.,  taking  one  disease  under  his 
charge,  has,  iu  doing  so,  ceased  to  be  stir- 
geon  or  physici;iu — he  is  both.  So  that 
in  truth,  the  very  princijile  of  division  of 
labour — so  foolishly  lauded  by  our  elabo- 
rately empty  Hull — and  onr  weekly  register 
of  wit's  bankrupts — the  (!a::clle — is  the 
very  principle  which  proclaims  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  division  into  Surgeons  and 
Physicians.  The  greater,  coarser,  section 
cannot  coexist  with  the  l)erfeet  and  more 
refined  demarcation.      But  let  us  supposB 
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lliat  these  two  divisions  can  coexist  wilhont 
crossing  each  other,  how  absurd  still  is  the 
course  of  deducing,  from  the  advantages  of 
■sereral  separate  practices,  the  usefulness  of 
having  Iwo  sepaiale  Colleges.  If  the  prin- 
ciple be,  that  specialties  in  practice  shall  be 
represcnti'd  by  specialties  in  ("olleges,  why 
shall  not  Mr.  Curtis,  and  that  modest 
prnlcyc  of  tlie  Di.sjmlcli,  jSIr.  Yearslcy,  pre-  \ 
side  over  a  Corporation  of  Aurists  ?  Wiiy 
should  not  Dr.  Monroe  and  Dr.  Suther- 
land form  the  Council  of  a  College  of  mad 
doctors  (to  which,  by  the  way.  Dr.  Hull 
would  form  an  essential  attache)  ?  ^VIly, 
in  short,  should  there  not  be  as  many 
Colleges  as  there  are  peculiar  branches  ol 
|)ractice  ?  If  we  arc  told  that  two  govern- 
ing bodies  may  properli/  take  them  all  into 
their  dual  jurisdiction,  we  deny  the  state- 
ment. Our  conteniponiry,  singularly 
enough,  cites  Dr.  Front's  case  as  evidencing 
the  advantages  of  the  present  system.  Now, 
■which  College,  we  ask,  can  properli/  claim 
him  ?  Both  cannot — for  niembersliip  in 
one,  enfiirces  non-mendjcrship  in  the  other. 
(Jne  cannot — for  his  practice  is  essentially 
dim!.  But  even  if  two  Colleges  could  in- 
clude all  practitioners,  why  might  not  one  '! 
A  man  may  doubt  whether  his  practice  be 
surgical  or  medical — but  no  one  of  us 
doubts  his  being  a  n)eniber  of  the  medical 
profession.  Whatever  two  Colleges  can  do 
for  us  separatelj',  could  be  done  quite  as  well 
by  them  in  a  state  of  incorporation,  with  a 
saving  of  much  time,  much  money,  much 
order,  much  personal  warfare,  much  general 
discontent. 

But  wc  are  told  : — "  The  divisions  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  lovers  of  its  science  to  pursue  wliatevcr 
branch  their  fancy  or  interest  dictates. 
.  They  may  choose  the  arduous  but  more 
profitable  life  of  the  general  [Uactitioner  : 
tbey  may  engage  in  the  learned  studies  of 
the  physician,  or  they  may  give  scope  to 
their  dexterity  as  pure  surgeons  !  " 

The  scholastic  essayist  (who  talks  of 
medicine's  science, and  of  dictating  a  branch ! ) 
is  evidently  as  much  at  sea  in  his  notions 
as  in  his  verbiage.  He  labours  under  a 
double  hallucination.  He  obviously  fancies 
that  medical  reformers  object  to  divisions  in 
practice,  and  thinks  that,  because  men 
should  study  that  ))art  of  medicine  which 
pleases  or  interests  them  most,  they  must, 
of  necessity,  have  specifically  three  govern- 
ing corporations!  How  astoundecl  wovdd 
our  contempcnary  probably  be,  if  told  that, 
incorporated  into  one  Faculty,  "  the  lovers 
of  medicine's  science  may  yet,"  in  the 
words  of  his  own  theme,  "  choose  the  ar- 
duous but  more  profitable  life  of  the  general 
practitioner ;  they  may  engage  in  the 
learned  stndics  of  the  physician,  or  they 
may  give  scope  to  their  dextciity  as  pure 
surgeons !" 

In  very  truth  w'e  know  of  no  more  pre- 
posterous thing  than  the  notion  of  separat- 
ing surgery  and  medicine.  It  is  about  as 
wise  as  the  divorce  of  anatomy  and  physio 
logy.  Essentially  knit  together  by  nature, 
we  may  abstractedly  iiniii/inc  a  distinction  in 
thought,  but  no  ingenuity  can  enable  us  to 


maintain  it  in  practice.  We  have  only  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  rapid  uprise  in 
respectability  and  pretensions,  of  the  body 
of  general  practitioners — the  variety  of 
minis  in  which  medical  men  receive  their 
moulding,  superscription,  and  title — tlie 
difierence  of  ([\udificalions  or  stations  indi- 
cated in  dirt'ercnt  places  by  the  same  names 
—  and  the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  titles 
and  practices  which  thence  originate, — a 
res'ilt  which,  though  springing  from  dilfcr- 
ent  sources,  is  observable  in  the  practice 
of  our  most  noted  surgeons  and  physician,-, 
■ — we  have  only  to  reflect  on  all  these  posi- 
tive facts,  to  feet  the  absurdity  of  all  our 
opponents'  pretty  speculations,  and  the 
madness  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  a 
barrier  of  di\ision  which  exists  neither  in 
nature,  reason, nor  expedienc)', — and  which, 
without  jjcnal  enactments  in  its  favoiu',  can 
not  possibly  supp'ut  itself  for  anotlK'r 
twenty  years ! 

The  last  Regulations  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners,  demandiiig,  among  other 
requisites,  membership  of  a  British  College 
of  Surgeons  in  all  Poor-Law  medical  offi- 
cers, are  fresh  in  our  readers'  remembrance, 
— and  they  |)robably  iec<dlect  that,  im- 
pressed with  the  hardship  which  the  requi- 
sition of  a  dcniblc  diploma  would  entail  on 
hundreds  of  gentlemen,  who,  from  their 
possession  of  tlie  Hall's  I^icense,  were  held 
competent  by  law  to  act  as  medical  prac- 
titioners, we  strongly  represented  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  the  expediency  of 
admitting  such  sufferers  to  membership, 
under  reduced  fees,  and  with  a  suspension 
of  the  customary  regulations.  Wc  arc  told 
that  the  Council,  entertaining  our  proposi- 
tion, under  the  inesideutship  of  i\Ir.  Guthrie, 
came  to  a  resolution,  which — though  not 
conceding  all  wc  suggested — yet  conceded 
enough  to  m.dce  their  offer  a  boon  of  no  small 
importance  to  a  great  man}'  country  practi- 
tioners. For  some  reason  we  are  not  ac- 
ijuainted  with,  this  decision  was  not,  at  the 
time,  oflicially  made  matter  of  publicity  :  to 
thousands,  our  last  number  was  the  first 
intimation  that  such  a  step  had  at  all  been 
taken.  Yet  wc  arc  told  that,  as  early  as 
.Inly  last,  a  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
to  one  of  the  most  influential  public  ollicers 
of  the  Provincial  !Medieal  and  Surgical 
As-Lociation,  announcing  the  circimistance, 
and  begging  that  it  might  be  made  known 
to  the  members  at  the  then  approaching 
annual  meeting.  The  letter  ran  mncb  in 
this  form  : — 

i,  Ilcrketcv  Street,  Rerkclpv  Square, 
July  I.'.tli,  1811'. 

Dear  Siu, — I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  Mr.  Howell,  the 
Senior  Member  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Lontlou 
UniuM.'i,  on  the  sultject  nf  the  augmentation 
about  to  be  made  by  (joverniiieiit  to  the  sum 
ahi'ady  paid  I'm-  the  medical  rehef  of  the  jtnor, 
wliieh  1  shall  be  oliligcd  by  your  making 
known  to  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Pro - 
vincial  ISIedical  Association. 

I  regret  very  ranch  that  circnmslanccs  should 
render  it  necessary  for  the  older  members  of 
the  iirofcssion,  who  have  no  qualification,  to 
otitain  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
r,oni!on,  in  addition  to  one  in  Physic  and 
Pharmacy. 


The  dithi-nlty  they  might  suffer  from,  has 
been,  however,  removed  hy  the  kindness  of  the 
Court  iif  Exanuner-,  who  have,  and  are  aJ- 
niitliiig,  genllemcn  of  their  standing  to  exami- 
nation, on  their  merits  practicully,  without 
reference  to  the  regulations  which  are  in  force 
as  to  their  education.  There  is  no  difficulty 
then  in  oblidning-  the  dijiloma,  except  in  the 
want  of  capability,  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
found  among  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
alhuleil  ;  nn'l  the  expense  to  which  they  will 
be  snlijeetcil,  must  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  advantages  which  will  be  derived 
from  the  qiialiticalion. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 
(Signed)  (J.  J.  Guthbie. 

To  Dr.  UAsTIXGS,  Wc.ncloi. 

Will  Dr.  Hastings  oblige  us  by  answer- 
ing three  questions  on  this  matter?  Did  he 
receive  such  a  letter  ?  If  so,  did  he  an- 
nounce it  to  the  members?  If  not,  why 
did  he  decline  ?  We  infer  not — we  cannot 
i/et  infer — any  charge  against  Dr.  Hastings, 
but  an  answer  to  these  queries  will  obvi- 
ously be  as  much  required  by  his  reputa- 
tion as  expected  by  provincial  practitioners. 


LECTUHKS  ON  Till;  ANATOJIV  AXI)  TflY- 
SIOLtJGY  OF  Tllli  NEllVOUS  SYbTf.lI. 

Hy  rrofiosni  OWEN,  F.B.S.,  ic. 

Tjie  brain  i>(  trirds,  like  that  i>f  reptiles,  cons!.sts 
oiit«anlI\  iif  live  jirincipal  masses,  naniel)',  the 
two  lieiiiisiilifrca  i-'i'  I  lie  corebrtim,  the  two  oiitic 
lobes,  .anil  tlio  cenbcllinn,  to  which  oufjht  perhaps 
to  be  added  the  cerebral  expansion  nf  the  spinal 
chord,  called  the  niedidla  uhUmgata.  This,  how- 
ever, as  in  reptiles  anil  fishes,  is  witlnmt  that  in- 
ferior superadded  hcidy,  called  the  pons  varolii,  or 
nodus  cuccphali  in  iiianinialia  ;  only  an  oliscure 
representation  '<(  it,  consisting  of  a  thin  layer  of 
areheil  transverse  fibres,  the  lower  ones  answering 
to  the  areiloriii  filanienls,  can  be  discerned  with  any 
distincliun  in  the  largest  hiids,  as  the  ostrich.  The 
cerebellum  olVers  in  all  tho.-e  ^oviparous  vertebratii, 
which  call  sust.ain  themselves  in  the  atmospheric 
ocean,  the  sumc  eom]ilica(ud  transversely  folded 
coiiililioii  as  that  Hhieh  ehaiactcrizes  the  striiiigest 
swimming  tishes  that  .soar  in  the  upper  regions  of 
tlii-ir  atmospliA-e  of  waters  ;  birJs  in  this  respect 
manifestinga  sudden  resumption  of  a  type  to  which 
nolle  of  the  grovelling  reptiles  could  ascend.  The 
optic  lobes,  b}  reason  of  the  superior  development 
of  the  eerelielliim  iiiid  cerebrum,  occupy  a  ditlerent 
po.-ition  to  Unit  which  they  heretofore  presented. 
Instead  of  one  line  or  series  of  tubercles,  tliey  are 
now  pushed  down  helow  the  level  of  the  larger  and 
eeplinlic  masses,  and  are  lodged  in  the  inferior  and 
lateral  iiiteispaee  of  the  ecivlruni  and  cerehellum. 
The  accurate  anatomist  C'oiter,  was  the  first  to 
iioliee,  ill  l.OT.t,  the  ehanictcristic  differences  which 
the  brain  of  birds  presented  as  compared  with 
that  of  i|aadrupeds  in  the  absence  of  convo- 
lutions in  till'  cerebrum,  and  the  ])reseiice  of  an 
unusually  large  pars  vcrmiformis  in  the  cerebelhini. 
Willis,  extending  his  comparisons  to  the  internal 
structure  of  the  brain  of  bird.s,  detected  the  .ab- 
sence of  tlio  corpus  eallosum,  the  fornix,  and,  as  he 
belie\cd,  also  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  he  describes 
the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures.  Hallcr 
regarded  the  two  small  grey  tubercles  upon  the 
crura  cerebri  iiiiterior  to'  tli'e  optic  lobes,  as  the 
corpora  striata.  Soemnieriiig  and  the  Wenzals 
called  the  bigeminal  bodies  or  optic  lobes  the 
Ihalami.  Cuvier  also  considered  the  optic  lobes  as 
the  optic  thalami,  and  describes  their  true  mialo- 
giies  as  small  appendages  of  the  crura  cerebri; 
they  are,  in  fact,  prcsenl  in  all  birds,  and  form  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  lliiid  ventricle.  Cuvier,  how- 
ever, rightly  consid.Ts  the  hemispheres  as  being 
formed  almost  exclusively  by  the  corpus  striatum. 
IMiilacarne  held  the  anterior  commibsiire  to  be  the 
eorpus  cidlosum.  Tieddeman  denies  this,  and 
points  out  llie  commissure  of  the  optic  lobes,  the 
pineal  gland,  and  the  sy  h  ian  lissure  more  accurately 
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than  his  predecfsi'as.  Meckel  anil  Canis  atlniil  a 
rudiment  or  germ  ut"  the  corpus  callosuni,  and  do- 
scribe  the  ganglions  at  the  origin  of  the  acoustic 
nerves. 

The  eeribclhim  of  birds  consists  ah\iost  cxclii- 
sivelj',  of  the  parts  cori'esponding  «illi  liic  supe- 
rii'r  and  inferior  vrnniO>rni  processes,  as  in  the 
mammalian  brain.  Tbcinf.rior  process  is,howevcr, 
always  smixjth  antl  witlunit  transverse  [ilications; 
the  superior  is  dccplv  folded,  but  «ilh  so  much 
regidaritv,  as  tn  permit  tlie  plications  being  ccjuuted. 
It  is  important  to  oliserve,  thai  tlie  number  of  these 
folds  which  giietheisseiuialdegKe  of  complication 
to  the  cerebellum  is  directly  as  the  swiftnessand  vi- 
gonr  of  locomotion,  inversely  as  the  duration  and 
physical  pleasure' of  tbecnitus.  Thus, in  the  drake  or 
gaiidi'r,  which  are  provided  with  an  elongated 
s|)iral,  and  largely  devc'luped  intrnmitteiit  urgan. 
the  number  of  folds  in  the  cerebellum  is  tliirleen 
■  •r  fourteen.  In  the  sparrow,  there  are  seventeen; 
in  the  jay,  eighteen;  in  the  m;igiiie,  twenty;  in  the 
sw  ift,  twenty-five.  In  none  of  these  passerine  birds, 
does  an  intromitlent  organ  exist.  Indeed,  in  no 
birds,  save  certain  aquatic  species,  where  the 
iniinn  of  tlie  se\es  takes  place  on  the  water,  is  there 
any  intrimiittent  organ.  They  ;ire,  in  this  rcijiect, 
i\  or.se  oil' than  the  crociidile,  the  tortoise,  the  lizard, 
or  the  snake, in  which  the  cerebellum  is  .smooth, 
simple,  and  of  much  smaller  ju-oportions. 

The  cerebellum  in  birds,  consists  of  a  double 
plicated  layer  of  nervous  matter;  the  outer  one 
grey,  the  inner  one  ^\hite.  having  an  ample  cavity 
in  the  ccntri',  cntinued  fnmi  the  f'lurtli  ven- 
tricle. It  is  connected  anteriorly  by  the  vaUula 
Vicussenii, — which  is  the  most  central  and  gcnei-al. 
and  apparently  most  iiuportant  of  all  the  cnm- 
niissural  apparatuses  of  the  brain — w  ith  the  optic 
lobes,  and  the  crura  cerebri.  It  is  connected  later- 
ally, as  vou  perceive,  in  this  preparation  of  the 
ostrich's  brain  by  transverse  fibres,  forming  a  kind 
of  dilTused commissure  with  the  medulla  oblmigata. 
It  is  connected  behind,  ivitli  the  posterior  and 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  chord.  The  fourth 
ventricle  is  a  deeper  evi-avatioii  than  usual,  and 
presents  the  median-longitudinal  division  or  cala- 
mus, and  the  acoustic  tubercle.  The  optic  lobes 
form%i  single  pairttf  hemisphorieal  bodies,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  regarded  by  some  auatomist,s  as 
the  thalami  optici,  and  by  others,  from  their  inferior 
position,  have  been  called  corpora  mauimilaria. 
'J'hcir  order  of  development  however,  the  analo- 
gies of  the  permanent  embryo-like  forms  of  ver- 
tebrata,  and  the  transitory  embryonic  stages  in 
higher  animals,  prove  thi-m  to  be  llie  nplic  lobes,  the 
analogues  uueiiuivocally  "f  the  bigeminal,  or  part 
of  the  bigeminal  bodies,  in  the  mainmifeiMUs  class. 
This  latter  ipicstion  is  one  of  much  interest,  and 
which  besets  us  ill  the  first  comparative  glance, 
which  we  take  of  thi>  brains  of  birds  and  manimals. 
.t\re  the  single  pair  of  ojitic  lobes  in  birds,  which 
givee.Nclusivelyorigin— ailnubleorigin— tntheoptie 
nerves,  are  tlu'y  the  analogues  ofj  or  do  they  re- 
pri'sent  tin'  whole  mass  called  bigeminal  bodies  in 
mammalia?  Are  the  bigeminal  bodies  in  this  class, 
the  result  of  the  su]K>radilition  of  a  transverse  ti' 
the  longitudinal  clefl,  which  alone  divides  them  in 
birds?  (Ir,  are  the  ojilic  lobes  in  birds,  the  analo- 
gies of  only  one  of  the  pairs  of  the  bigeminal 
bodies  in  mammalia.^  Anil  if  of  one  oiilr,  of 
wliicli?  Some  years  ago,  I  sought  in  the  work's  of 
the  autliors  on  Coniparaliie  Anatiuny,  for  a  satis- 
factory solution  nf  tliise  qucriesand  in  vain.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  question  is  divided  by  suflicient 
inductive  enquiry  or  analogies  in  any  work.  Vou 
will  obser»e,  that  the  opiic  lobes  in"  birds,  are  far 
apart  united  by  a  broad  thin  medullary  plate, 
covering  a  bro.ad  channel  of  communicalion  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourlh  veiitrichs:  you  will 
observe-,  that  the  valvula  Vieussenii,  whicli'connccls 
the  optic  lobes  with  the  cerebellum,  is  likewise  of 
usual  breadth,  and  that  that  part  wliieli  is  imme- 
diately posterior  to  the  ojilic  lobes  forming  the 
anterior  tcrininalioiis  of  what  would  be  called, 
processus  a  ccrobello  ad  testes,  is  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  rest.  In  the  brain  of  the  oriii- 
Ihoricus,  anil  of  the  echidna  the  optica  lobes  arc 
again  iipproximalcd  towards  the  median  plain, and 
the  anterior  jiarl  of  the  valvula  and  pr.pcessus  a 
cercbelln,  which  are  connected  with  ihcm,  present 
a  still  more  marked  cnlargcmenl.  but  do  not  yet 


project  as  a  distinct  p.air  of  lower  yet  broader 
tiiberi  ular  masses.  This  is  the  form,  however, 
which  the  posterior  bigeminal  bodies  or  testes,  as 
they  arc  termed,  present  in  the  raarsupialia  and 
riidentia.  By  this  series  of  an:dogies,  we  clearly 
percei\e  that  the  testes  consist  of  a  distinct  and 
special  development  of  cerebral  matter  in  apart 
analogous  to  the  broad  and  thin  plate  behind  the  optic 
loLes  in  birds;  and  that  these  lobes,  therefore,  arc 
strictly,  the  analogues  of  only  the  nates  or  anterior 
pair  of  bigeminal  bodies  in  the  niammiferous  class. 
Tlie  anterior  and  largest  ciiciilialic  masses,  cal- 
led cercbarl  hemispheres,  are  remarkable  for  their 
pedunculated  counection  with  the  rest  of  the 
brain.  They  jiresent  ii,  slight  obliipic  depression 
at  their  b:»se,  representing  the  lissiira  sylvii,  and 
in  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  birds,  as  the  mag- 
pie and  parrot,  there  is  a  small  longitudinal  lissure 
at  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  each  hemisphere. 
They  present  no  other  traces  of  anfractuosity  or 
plications  in  any  i_>llicr  ))art  of  their  surface.  The 
median  side  of  the  lieniispliercs.  w liich  arc  in  con- 
tact are  smooth  and  flat,  and  this  contact  is  seen 
to  be  converted  into  union  of  substance  at  only  one 
very  small  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  lissure  by  the 
chord  analogous  to  the  anterior  commissure  in  man. 
A  \  cry  remarkable  scries  of  r.adiated  w  bite  fibres 
di\erge  from  the  anterior  part  of  this  commissure 
uiion  the  flat,  median  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  rest  of  the  cerebrum  consists  of  a  reddish 
grey  substance,  traversed  by  very  numerous  white 
striie  which  radiate  from  the  crura.  There  is  no 
ili^liuct  layer  of  grey  and  white  substance,  no 
cincritious  corte.\,  this  exists  only  in  the  cere- 
bellum. There  is  gciun-ally  a  small  pyrifonn 
olfactory  tube  at  the  anterior  apex  of  each  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  brain  in  birds,  as  in  reptiles,  bears  a  pro- 
pi  >rtion  rather  to  the  heart  than  to  the  whole  body. 
In  the  humming  bird  it  is  as  one  to  twelve  ;  in 
the  ostrich  as  one  to  three  thousand ;  the  median, 
or  average  proportions  of  the  brain  to  the  body  of 
birds,  is  computed  by  M.  Ijcuret  to  be  one  to  two 
hundred  and  twelve.  The  breadth  of  the  brain 
always  exceeds  its  length.  The  lu-niispberes 
chiefly  consist,  as  Cuvicr  lias  slated,  of  a  mass  of 
cerebral  matter,  which,  by  its  intermixture  of  grey 
and  white  matter,  resembles  the  corpus  striatum. 
The  cerebrum  has  been  thought,  from  its  large pro- 
]iortioiiate  size  in  some  of  the  lightest  and  most 
diminutive  of  the  feathered  tribe,  to  be  belter  deve- 
loped in  them  than  in  the  eleph'int,  the  oraug,  or 
e\  en  in  man  himself.  ISut  the  supraventricular  mass 
of  cerebral  matter,  which  constitutes  the  actual  cha- 
racteristic superiority  of  cerebral  organization  in 
the  brain  of  mammalia,  is  in  birds  not  better  deve- 
loped than  in  reptiles.  The  lateral  ventricles — the 
only  cavities  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres — are 
covered  hiterally.  su|)eriurly,  posteriorly,  by  the 
Ihiiniest   inuiginable    fibre    of   medullary    matter 


in  contact  with  the  trigger,  the  powder  was 
ignited  and  the  contents  discliaiged.  producing 
a  dreadfully  lacerated  and  contused  wotnid  of 
the  radial  side  of  the  metacarpal  ])orlion  of  the 
hand;  the  wound  lucsented  such  appcaraiu-cs 
as  are  observed  on  discharge  of  fire-arms  so 
close  to  tlie  injured  part— a  large,  black,  and 
rag-acd  aperture.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
fore-finger  was  .shattered  to  jiicccs,  as  well  as 
the  OS  trapezium,  to  which  it  is  attached  at  its 
carpal  extremity.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  on  being 
immcdialely  called  to  the  case,  foiinil  the  fore- 
finger hanging  by  its  flexor  tendon,  which  he 
iimnedialely  cut  acro.ss.  He  forthw  ith  procured 
the  assistance  of  two  of  his  professional  hre- 
tlireii,  and  commenced  dissecting  out  that 
portion  of  the  shattered  iiictacarjial  hone  which 
remained,  as  also  the  fragments  of  the  os  tra- 
pezium :  which  dissection  was  ctl'ccted  willi 
some  difticiilty,  on  account  of  the  hones  frac- 
tured with  so  much  violence,  having  tlieir 
fragments  irregularly  iiiibedded  in  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts.  The  injury  thus  involving 
the  synovial  eajisulc  of  the  wrist  joint,  rendered 
the  case  of  the  most  serious  nature  ;  but  Mr. 
Cruikshank  resolved,  along  with  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  to  save  the  hand,  trusting  to 
treatment,  and  the  advantages  of  a  good  eon- 
.stitiilioii  to  effect  the  cure. 

A  comtron  bread  and  walcr  poultice  was 
applied  for  the  first  week,  during  which  period, 
au  abscess  fornicil  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
wrist  joint.  Tlie  ahscess  was  opened  and  the 
trcatuieut  changed  lor  cold  apjilications,  in 
the  form  of  keeping  cold  water  cousfanfly 
dropping  upon  the  injured  parts.  This  had  the 
etFci  t  of  removing  the  inflammation  consider- 
ably ;  hut  in  order  to  do  so  still  more  eflfcc-. 
tually,  leeches  were  applied  at  intervals,  during 
the  process  of  the  cure.  The  regimen  of  the 
patient  was  strictly  antiphlogistic  ;  consisting  of 
occasional  ]inrgations,  nauscants,  low  diet  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  and  cooling  diluents.  This 
treatment  was  persevered  in  for  the  period  of 
two  months ;  at  the  end  of  w  hicli  time,  the 
wound  was  nearly  healed,  when  the '  local 
applications  were  clianged  for  that  of  simple 
dressing ;  which  forming  the  final  treatment, 
was  continued  till  the  wound  was  iierfetlly 
closed. 

Afterwards  the  use  of  the  fingers  was  gra- 
dually recovered  by  gentle  exercise  and  friction 
with  the  lininicnlum  cani]dioratmii ;  hut  the 
wrist  joiut  remains  completely  anchylosed. 
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the  location  of  the  iilireiiological  organs,  to  v\hieh 
llic  very  striking  and  various  physchologieal  mani- 
festations,  and  instinets  of  the    bird  might  be  a-s- 
sigued.     The   corpus  striatum    here    monopolises 
almost  the  whole  of  the    ci-nbral   division  of  the 
brain.  Evin  that  posterior  boundary  or  wall  of  the 
ventricles,  in  which  the  instinctive  cares  and  affec- 
tions for  oflsjiring  have  been  conjectured  especiidly 
I  to  reside,  preseiiis  no  appreciable  increase  of  deve- 
'  lopment  in  the  nest-building,  fond,  feathered  mo- 
j  Iher,  who  not  only  toils  daily  to  feed,   Imt  broods 
I  over,  cherishes,  protects, and  even  fights  for  her  ofl- 
j  .spring.     The  so-deuomiiiated  organ    of  phile-]iro- 
geiiiliveuess  ha.s  no  greater  development  in  birds 
than  in  the  crocodile,  which  manifests  its  instincts 
and   feelings  towards   its  oll'spring   by  deiouring 
them. 

CASK  OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUND. 


Il.v  \V.  CltflKSIIANK,  i:5q.  Surgeon. 
(For  lllc  '  MKliir.vi.  TlMRs.q 

Mr.  T.  R.  .1.,  a't.  2S,  of  soutid  conslitulion 
and  perfect  health,  was  returning  from  a  shoot- 
ing excursion,  in  the  month  of  neeciuher, 
1S40,  with  his  fowlingpiccc  loaded  in  tlie  usual 
manner,  with  powder  and  small  shot.  On 
'  casually  placing  his  right  hand  upon  the 
I  muzzle,  from  some  opiiotiiig  stihstaiicc  coming 


ox  wouNJU.s  or  iiiE  UBAiir. 

(Tr.iiislateil  fruni  tlic  Mcilicinistic  Zvittui?,  for  tlic  '  ^Icaical  Times.') 
(Colx-litdcil  froin  p.  III.  Vol:    VI.) 

We  may  put  forth  the  following  ])ropo.silioiis 
for  judging  the  danger  and  fatality  of  lieavl- 
wouiids. 

Lst.  All  iienclraling  wounds  of  the  heart, 
from  which  de.ith  suddenly  Hdlows,  arc  to  be 
.pronounced  fatal,  whether  death  he  caused  by 
Incmorrhagc,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  lungs 
and  heart,  or,  in  fine,  from  the  nervous  system 
by  spasm  and  ]iaialysis  of  the  heart.  We 
would  call  it  luemorrhagic  death,  when  the 
patient  has  losi  much  blood  cxlcrnally,  when 
oiic-halfof  the  chest  is  fomid  quite  Idled  uji 
by  it,  and  when  the  .symptoms  of  inanition  arc 
marked.  It  may  he  called  death  from  jircs- 
siire  upon  the  lungs  and  heart  when  less  blood 
lias  flowed  out  than  in  the  case  above,  when 
the  patient  has  died  under  symploins  of  suHb- 
cation,  and  when  much  blood  is  found  in  the 
pericardium. 

2i\.  In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart,  from 
which  death  has  followed  later,  after  some 
days,  it  should  be  carefully  eiinuircd,  ia  what 
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maiim  r  il'  alb  lias  arisen,  and  wlietlior  it  niiRlit 
not  liavc  lioi  n  prevented  liy  proper  ineilioal 
treatment. 

Ifdealli  iiccur  oidv  in  ;i  later  space  of  lime 
IV.mi  li;eiMorrlia-e  anil  exliau.^tinn,  llic  wonnd 
may  be  declared  to  liavc  liecn  fatal,  tijr  liere  no 
belp  was  possible. 

If  dcalii  iicenr  IVom  ^ntfocatiun  at  any  time, 
when  limn  llie  time  and  symptoms  it  nn;;lit  lie 
snpposed  tbal  llio  wound  in  tlie  licart  bad 
already  closed  itself,  and  dissection  sbcws  a 
lar'>-e  (pianlity  of  e.vlravasaled  blood  in  tlie 
cavity  of  tlie  clicst  as  tbo  cause  of  deatbfroin 
sufi'oeation,  Uie  wound,  wbcn  paracentesis  lias 
not  been  attciii]ited,  cannot  be  pronounced  ab- 
solutely fatal.  ^Vllen  the  extravasation  les.seus 
and  dissipates  itself  iiy  reabsorption,  wilbonti'a- 
racentesis,  and  deatli  occurs  wilbout  llic  opera- 
tion liaviug  been  performed,  we  cannot  declare 
the  wound  to  bave  been  necessarily  fatal. 

If  death  arise  from  extravasation  of  blood 
iiiln  Iho  pericardium,  wliilst  the  oi)enin;r  ol  the 
pericardimn  has  perhaps  even  (dosed  ilsclf,  the 
wound  is  to  be  pronounced  absolutely  lethal. 
The  section  must  in  this  ease  shew  the  cxlra- 
vasation. 

\Yhcn  death  follows  from  inllammation  ol 
the  heart,  when  in  spite  of  the  best  treatment, 
Ibc  inllainniati(m  iirocceils  uneonlrollably,  and 
Ins  a  fatal  termination,  the  wound  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  absolutely  fatal.  This  will  ha  the 
case  in  young  suljjects  disposed  to  inllamma- 
tion, and  where  a  foreig-n  body,  as  the  point  of 
tbo  wounding  instrument,  remains  in  the 
wound.  Tbe  section  here  must  shew  the  pro- 
ducts of  intlammalion,  and  the  absence  of  other 
ipiicker  operating  causes  of  death,  lint  in 
heart  inllaminalion,  if  death  follow  from  mani- 
festly imprniier  treatment,  and  no  causes  are 
found  that  must  necessarily  produce  inllam- 
mation, and  the  wound  he  already  dosed,  and  ah 
otbercauses  of  death  he  absent,  the  wound  is 
not  to  l>e  pronounced  absolutely  lethal. 

.■3rd.  AVounds  of  the  heart  not  penetrating, 
wlueli  cut  the  substance  of  the  heart,  wilbout 
passing  into  cither  of  its  cavities,  cannot  any 
longer  be  considered  as  absolutely  lethal.     As 
these  for  the  most  part  can  only  become  fatal 
through  the  consequent  inflammation,   so  is  it 
valid  reason  to  assert  that  death   is  caused  by 
the  conse(pient  inflammation  of  the  heart.  They 
can,  therefore,  only  be  jnononnced  as  necessa- 
rily   fatal,    when,   notwithstanding    the     most 
proper  Ireatment   violent   inflammation   comes 
on,  which  terminates  in  death,— in  individuals, 
who  are  much  predisposed  to  inflammation,  in 
cases,  where  a  foreign  body  remains,  &c. :     but 
even  also  in  the  last  case,  where  foreign  bodies 
remain,  healing  is  yet  iiossible,  as  individual  ex- 
amples have  shewn.    Tbe  accuracy  of  the  treat- 
ment must  depend  upon  ihebistory  of  the  case, 
and  the  seclion  afterwards  must  shew  the  pro- 
ducts of  ibc  fatal  course   of  the  inllanimalion. 
But  those  wounils  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  as 
necessarily  fatal,    where    the     treatment     was 
manifestly   bad,   when    not  the   inllanunatiim 
of   the  heart,  but  other    circuinslances    have 
been  the  cause  of  death,  as  in   the  ease  im"c- 
sentlv  to  be  cited  from  Ncurohr.     The  case  of 
Neurobr  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the 
kind,     lie,  in  years    ago,    pronounced  siuh   a 
heart  wound  to  be  not  ab-?olutcly  lethal,  while 
the  treatment  was  notoriously  bad,  which    in- 
stead of  extinguishing  the  inllammation,  must 
have   necessarily     caused     its    angmentatiou, 
although  death  liere  was  not  caused  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart,  but  through  the  conflict  of 
other  causes,  and  was  brought  on  especially  by 
the  irritating  treatment.  There  wasa  wound  one- 
inch  long  and  three  lines  broad,  which  went 
through   the  common    integuments,    and    cut 
through  the   cartilaginous  portion  of  the  4tli 


rib  (Ml  the  left  side,  three  lines  from  the  sternum. 
This  wound  idcrced  through   the  pleura  from 
nithont  in  a  somewhat  obliipie  direction,  cut 
Ihrongh  the  left  lung,    at  its    innermost   end, 
half  an  inch  in  lengthand  Ihree  lines  in  breadlh. 
it  then,   in  the  same  direction  i.ierced  tlirougb 
the  pericardium,  in  ils  upper  ^lart,  half  an  inch 
in  length,    and  wounded   the   heart  just  below 
(he  entrance  of  the  right  ventiicle,  at  itsup|icr 
cinivcx-part,  one  short  line  deep,  onciucli  and  a 
half  long,  and  one  small  linebroad.     No  traces 
of  inflammation  were  present  in  tlr:;  heart,  the 
liericardium  contained    four  ounces  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  ill  Ihe  left  cavity  of  the  chest  was 
found    between  III  and  1-J  ounces  of  partly  co- 
agulated, jiartly  fluid   black  blood,  which   had 
been  |ioiired  out  by  the  severed  intercostal  ar- 
tery.   The  pleura  was  free,  no  where  adhering. 
The  lunes  were  .somewhat   collapsed,  yet  nor- 
mal ;   oiiiv  where  the  left   lung  was  wounded 
inflamed  spots  shewed  theuistdves  from  one  and 
a  half  (o  three  inches  in    circumference,  yet 
without  iiassinginto  suppuration  or  gangrene. 
Durins-  the  course  of  the  sickness,  which  cou- 
limieif  111  full  days  iV:iin  receiving  the  wound 
till  bis  death,  the  iiatient   had  dimcnlt,  anxious 
breathing,  )iain,  stitches  in   the  breast,  small 
fVeipient  pulse,  strmig  fever,  and  great  restless- 
ness.    The  treatment  was  throngljout  faulty  ; 
no  bleeding  was  attempted,  no  cooling  aperiiut 
medicines   were  given.     Instead    of   these,  in 
three  days  from  receiving  the  wound,  nourish- 
ina:  diet",  bark  internally,  cataplasms  of  wine 
and  aromatic  herbs.     After  a  period  of  10  days 
tbe  patient  died  under  great  restlessness,  ()Uiet 
delirium,    great   dyspniea,    intermitting  pulse. 
Neun^hr  here  rightlv   iudged  that  tbe  wonnd 
was  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  that  death  was 
caused   fr(nn  external  cireumstances,^  from  the 
want  of  proper  treatment,   bul   nothing^  in  the 
«-n.ind     .,iere';'.-'"Iy    jiroduced     death  -  in     the 
liiuas  little,  and  in   the  heart  no  traces  of  in- 
flammation  were    found,    the   treatment   was 
throughout  vicious,  and  no  attempt  was   made 
to  emiitv  ibe  chest  of  the  extravasaled  blood,* 
which  at  length  by  its  pressure   and  permemus 
ipialitv,  broiighl  (in  paralysis  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,' with  which  the  extravasation  into   the 
pericardium    had     freely     co-operated,   which 
nevertheless  bv  its(df  alone  could  not  have  pro- 
duced death. t"     That  such  wounds  can,  indeed, 
he    again    healed,   the    case   eomniunicated  by 
(Hlenroth,  among  others,   fully  proves,  where 
tbe   pericardium,    and   even   the   apex    of   the 
heart,  together  with  the  lungs,  were  wounded. 
A   soldier  had  wounded   himself  with  a  knile 
where  the  Mi  and  (lib   rib   uniteil   themselves 
with   their   cartilages.     After   the   wound  had 
been  ililated,    one  niisht  discover  a  wound  in 
the  lims-,   the   pericardium,   and    a   superfleial 
wound  in  the  a)iex  of  the  heart,  which  was  six 
lines   long.     "With    the   finger   one  might  per- 
ceive how  bv  tbe  systole,   the  heart  lengthened 
itself,  and  touched' with  its  somewhat  outward 
bowed  apex  the  (itb   rib,  but  by  the  diaslole  it 
shortened  itself.     'I  he   motions   of  the  heart 
appeared  to  resemble  tbe  screw-like  movements 
of  a  spiral  spring.     AVhilst  the  heart  contracted 
itself,  the  arlciies  dilated  themselves;   namely, 
when  the  )ioiut  of  the  heart  touched  the  linger, 
the  radialis  dilated  itself.     AVheu  after  four  or 
five  beats,   the  pulse   intcrmitled,    so   was  the 
systole  of  the   heart  labouring  and  trembling- 


Hleeding  was  fieipienlly  used,  and  healing  fol- 
lowed.* 

Itb.  Wounds  of  the  conmary  arteries  are 
absolnlely  fatal,  for  here,  from  tbe  unceasing 
iiioti(m  of  the  lieart  no  chising  of  the  arterial 
wound  can  b(^  expected,  and  no  help  is  possible 
-it  iiiay  be  that  only  a  .  eiy  small  I  wig  of  the 
artery  is  wounded,  which  yet  may  close  itself 
again. 

.■.tb.  Kuiitures  of  the  heart  which  are  caused 
by  violent  pressure  on  Ihe  chest,  arc-  absolutely 
fatal.  Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  foundin 
former  as  well  as  in  latter  times. f  Death,  ii  - 
deed,  here  follows  from  the  sudden  flUing  of 
the  pcrieardiuiu  with  blood,  which  is  permitted 
no  exit,  and  wliieli  suddenly  jiaralyscs  the  heart 
not  accustomed  to  pressure.  Thus  death  fol- 
lows (piieker  than  wdu'U  through  other  o"ca- 
sious  a  sudden  outpouring  of  blood  takes  place 
into  the  pcrieardinm.j 


*  Xeurohr  in  this  ease  w^roiiRly  ascribed  the 
dralh  especially  to  the  ]iressure  of  the  extravasaled 
lilood.  The  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  hin-s  niiglit 
easily  have  beiu  'iiidiiecd  by  so  heating  a  tival- 
inent. 

f  Judicial  iiupiiry  upon  a  person  who  died  after 
10  days  I'loiu  a  wound  in  the  heart,  by  Ur.  O.  A. 
Nem-ohr,  in  Ileiikes  Zeitsehrift,  1825.— lift;  •!. 
S.  133. 


PERIJCOPE   OF  THC  WEEK. 

Ml-scm.auitv  or  Ah  n;nii;s. — 1  feel  a  degree 
of  confidence,  says  Dr.  T.  II.  iMoore,  idnublin, 
advocatina:  in  uneipiivoeal  terms  that  tbe  tibrcs 
,,f  the  middle  (oat  of  the  large  and  small  sizeil 
arteries,  be  their  calibre  wdiat  it  may,  are  es- 
sentially muscular ;  that  they  possess   the  ap- 
pearance, the  arrangement,  the  physical   and 
(diemical    properties,    and    arc    subject  to  the 
same   iiatlmlogical   lesions,    as   the    muscular 
fibres   in  Ibe  tubular  apjiaratus  of  the  lungs, 
and    the    fibres  in    the    dillerent  division?'    of 
the   alimentary  canal ;   all    which    proiierties, 
however  eipiivoeal,   anatomists,  physiologists, 
and  chemists,  may  pronounce  them  to  lie  in 
the  healthy    condition  of   the   artery,    yet   are 
rendered  so  manifest  in  Ihe  |-,atliological  lesions 
to   which  these  vessels  are   subject,    that  they 
aie  more  than  sullieieni  ,.o  dissipate  ciiir  doubts, 
and  confirm  these   statements.     Who,    in  the 
current  year,    would  have   the    hardihood   to 
assert  that  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  ternary, 
rpiaternary,   or  s(>ptenary  order  of  bifurcation, 
were  destftnte  of  mr.seu'lar  fibres,    because  to 
the  eye  of  the  anatomist  Ihey  are  often  invisi- 
ble; 'by   the   hand  of  the  aiiat(imi-t   they   frc- 
cpientlv  cannot  be  traced;  and  in  the  analytical 
experiments  of  the  chemist,  Ihey  may  be  found 
delicient    in     that     proportionate    ijuantity   (it 
fibrine  entitlin(.r  them   to   rank   as   muscular  :■ 
Who  is  that  pbysiolngist,  be  his  experiments 
performed  with  "the  most  ex(iuisile  dexterity, 
who  has   succeeded  in  producing  conlractions 
of  the   muscular  fibres  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
by    Ihe    electric   and   galvanic    stimuli,    even 
thoiiah  be  employ  triple  the  number  of  plates 
withwhich  he   failed   when  experimenting  on 
the    middle    coat    of    the    arterial    tubes.?— 
In   a  variety    of    pathological  lesiims  of   the 
arterial  system,  the  preparatimi.s  of  which  were 
snbicetcilto  microscopic  examination,  the  for- 
mation of  small  cireuuiscribed  accumulations  ot 
yellowish -coloured  particles  has  been  noticed, 
'varying  considerably  in  size,  from  a  pin's  point 
to  the  circumference  of  a  silver  iienuy  ;  and  in 
consistence,   from  a  state  of  ]ierfect  fliiubty  jo 
that  of  thick  cream,  cdlectcd  into  a  soft  imfp 
or  pais  whi(di,  when  washed  away,  an  eroded, 
irregular,  jagged  depression  was  distinctly  ap- 
paivut:     Ihe   contiunity   of  the   fibres   ot    the 
mid.lle  coat  being  intercepted,  and,  as  it  were, 
destroyed  by  ulceration.     To  such  a  degree 
bad  tliis  destructive  process  progressed,  that 
the   external  cellular  tunic   has   been   visible 


*  Selimuekers  vermisehf  eliir.  sehrifteii,  hd.H 

t  Z^^ci  neucre  Fiille  s.  in  Kust'a  Magazine     H<1. 

XVI.  and  in  Griife'sand  Waltlier's  .T.Hirnal,  lul.  \  . 

I  Salzinaiin  de  subitanea  niortc   a    sanguine  in 

pcrieanUura    etliiso.      Argeutor   1731.— ilet/.ger  s 

system  des  Gerichtl,  A.  W.  4  Aug.  S.  137. 


MEDICAL    TIMES. 


underneatli.  and  v.heii  held  to  the  lig  i  ^ja. 
rorfeotly  diai-hanous  ;  whilst  the  internal  hu.ng 
iero.v-  inenihrane,  covering  these  ycllnwco- 
lonred  patches,  had  lost  much  of  its  natural 
polish,  was  discoloured,  hyvicrtrophied,  rnRoiis 
l,n  its  surface,  in  many  places  tlirown  ..no 
small  hut  distinct  folds.  ca>.l.v  ^^^l"-;"'-''^'  ''^" 
Ihe  middle  coat ;  hut  very  seldom  have  I  seen 
n  this  disea-cd  condition  of  the  artery  an 
ahrasion  of  its  surface ;  whilst  a  complete  dis- 
section hashccn  performed  between  it,  and  the 
middle  coat,  by  the  process  ot  ^"ppurat.o  . 
which  had  originated  in  it,  was  conhned  to  and 
progressed  during  the  paHent  s  lite-time 
amongst   the   muscular   fibres   of  the  middle 

'^''omxis -The  diseased  lateral  gronth  of 
the  naii  of  the  great  toe,  when  it  presses  into 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  causes  a 
funo-ous  granulation  to  spring  forth,  may  Lie 
cured  bv  the  application  of  Mcnni  pa^lo  to 
that  portion  of  the  matri.v  ot  the  iiad,  winch 
corresponds  to  the  pari  involved  in  the  vicious 
growth.  The  adjacent  parts  .ye  I.,  be  pro- 
tected bv  adhesive  plaster.  By  the  destruction 
of  the  matrix,  the  reprodurtioD  ot  tlie  diseased 
nail  is  prevented.  The  Vienna  paste  is  the 
potassa  cum  calce,  prepared  with  six  parts  ol 
nuick-hme  and  live  of  pure  potass. 

lonrUET     OF     POIMS.OI'M     IN     i^YPinMS- 

Dr   Langevin,   of  Havre,  has  detailed    a  se- 
ries   of    ca.scs     of    secondary     and     tertiary 
syphilis     in     which     he     found     the     niter- 
ternal  administration  of  the  ioduret  ot  potas- 
sium  in  large  doses  of  exceeding  .service,  in 
every  instance  cftecting  a  speedy  and  sustauicd 
cure  bv  its   use.     The  lirst  case  he  details   is 
that  of  a  voungman,  twenty-five  years  ot  age, 
who  had 'inimed  his  constitution  by  excesses, 
and  still  further  bv  repeated  mercurial  sa  na- 
tions   which  had   occasioned   alopecia  and  tlie 
loss  of  his  teeth.  When  he  consulted  Dr.  Lange- 
vio  besides  svphilitic  exostoses  on  the  ribs  and 
nocturnal  jtains,    his  loft  elbow   was  converted 
into  a  >enii-splicrical  tumour  as  large  as  a  lull- 
grown  fa-tal  head,  smootli,  bard,  and  polished. 
The  skin  was  free  from  redness  ;  the  lore-arni 
wa<  tlextd  at   an  acute  angle  on  tlie  arm,  and 
both  were  atrophied.     None  of  tlie  bony  pro- 
tuberance, of  the  joint  could  he  distingmslied. 
Two  scru|.lcsof  the  ioduret  of  polassimn,  in  a 
quart  of  infusion  of  saponaria,  were  given  daily 
for  eight  davs,  and  Ihe  dose  was  then  raised  t.. 
four  scruples   for  the   next  eiglit  days,  at  the 
expiration   of    which     time   the    tumour    was 
lessened  in  size  one  half    Eight  scruples  a-day 
ivere  then  ordered  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  the 
elbow  bad  resumed  its  normal  shape  and  size  ; 
the  condvles   could  be  distinctly    felt  in  their 
projicr  situation,  and  the  jiowers  of  flexion  and 
cxten.-ion  were  restored.     The  costal  exostoses 
had  also  disapi)edreil  ;   llie  imcturnal  pains  liad 
ceaseil    from    the    fourth   day.        During   the 
treatment  the  patient  bad  a  voracious  appetite, 
some  redness  of  the  eyes,  headache,  and  dry- 
ness of  the  throat,  which   were  easily  removed 
This  ca.se  occurred  two  years  ago  ;    there  has 
not  been  anv   relaiise,    and   the   patient  still  j 
enjoys  excellent  health.     The  si'coml  case  is 
one  of  chronic  svphilitic  sore  throat,  niyolvmg 
all  Ihe  soft  parts;   Dr.  Langevin  iMcscribcd  the 
ioduret  internallv   in   the  .lose  of  two  scruples 
(aflcrwaids    raised  to   four)  daily,    an    ioduret 
eartrle,  and  an  ointment  coulainmg  alargepro- 
Lrlion  of  the  same  salt,  which  be  directed    o 
W  rubbed  in  night  ami  morning  over  the  riglit^ 
te-ticle,   which   was   alfectcd   with    sarcocelc.. 
The  patient   was  perfectly  cured  in  every  ics- 
peet  in  three  weeks,  and  has  not  since  snftered 
a  relapse.     The  third  case  is  one  of  extensive 
syphilitic    nleeralion    of  the    elbow,  cured    in 
three  weeks  by  the  use  of  an  ioduret  wa.sli,  and 
the  internal  exhibition  of  large  doses  (from  lotir 


to  ei-ht  scruples)  of  Ihe  ioduret  of  potassium 
"„  =m  iiifusion^f  chilcamara.  The  fourth  case 
presented  exostoses  of  every  articulalior,.  be- 
sides a  swelling  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eoronal.  and  of  the  .ervieal  vertebra^.  Tlie 
fifth  was  a  case  of  syphilitic  sore  throat  ot  some 
standin.- ;  and  Ihe  last  was  an  instance  of  ulcers 
on  the  legs  depending  on  a  venereal  origin.  In 
all  Ihesc^  cases  the  large  doses  of  the  salt 
alrcadv  alluded  to  were  freely  administered 
and  in  every  instance  were  followed  by  a  rapid 

"'poisoMNC.  BY  Suni.Ls.  --\  man.  fiftv-eight 
years  of  age,  was  afflicted  with  general  dropsy 
from  insufficient  nourishment,  anxietpy  and 
n-reit  fatigue,  unattended  by  any  symptoms  ol 
Sr-ranic  disease.  From  this  he  was  relieved 
bv^the  use  of  diruetics  and  bitters,  butthecora 
plaint  returning,  he  was  induced  lo  have  re- 
course to  an  old  woman,  who  promised  to  cure 
hun  etlcctuallv.  In  accordance  with  her  di- 
rcction^  he  procured  some  .squill  cut  into 
all  pieces,  which  he  digested  for  lorty-eight 


hour^in  nine  ounces  of  white  wine.  Half  thr 
quantity  he  drank  at  once,  and  as  it  caused 
violent  colic,  he  thought  it  nece.ssary  to 
assist  its  action  bv  taking  several  spooustui 
more  which  produced  an  increase  of  the  colic 
and  'severe  nausea.  These  symptoms  not 
haviu"-  ceased  for  a  moment,  after  the  lapse  ot 
twenty-four  hours  he  sent  for  medical  advice  ; 
he  had  then  a  red  and  bnriiiug  face,  with  cold 
hands  and  feet  ;  pulse  small  and  contracted, 
and  the  alKluineu  so  tender  lo  the  touch,  that 
he  could  not  bear  even  the  sheet  over  hnn.  He 
died  on  the  .-econd  dav  in  spite  of  all  that  could 
be  done  for  him  From  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  rest  of  the  tincture,  it  appeared  that  he_ 
had  taken  altogetocr,  five  scruples  of  extract  ol 

squills.  _^ 

HEMKn.M.oriA. -Night  blindness,   says  Dr 
Forrv,  is  eleven   times   more  prevalent  in   the] 
sontbcrn,   than  in  the  Northern   divi-ions  ol 
\mcriea;   in  other   parts  of  the  United  Mates 
it  is  almost   unknt.wn.      In  Florida  it  may  be 
rcTatdcd   as   cndemi.'.      The  ,iatbology  seems 
to°exist  in  an  exhaustion   of  the  jiower  ot   the 
retina,   in   consequence  of  exposure  to  strong 
licht  during  the  .lav  ;  or  in  other  words,  vision 
ct^ases    because  the  retina,  after  having  been 
exposed    to  a  long  and  brilliant  sunshine,  is 
uot  excited  bv  the  feeble  light  which  continues 
nfter   sunset."      The   disease   is   consequently 
rarelv  met  with,  except   in   Ihe  southern    lati- 
tudes, or  th.ije  regions  in  which  the  ground  is 
covered  many  months  with  snow.      In  Florida, 
as  in    the   West   Indies,  the  causes  productive  | 
of  it,  arc,  the  full  glare  of  a  verli.al  sun  in  an  . 
nncloudcd  sky,  an.l  the  relleclion   of  the  sohir  | 
ravs  from  the  surface  of  water  or  from  a  sandy  | 
^oil       Its  duration  in  Florida  vanes  from  one 
ni"lit  to  six  or  twelve  months,  whilst  relapses 
aie  frequent.     The   treatment   whudi  is  modi- 
fied   in    accordance    with    Ihe    a. companyiii- 
funcfmnal   derangement,    UMially    consists   in 
confinement  t..  a  dark  room,  the  use  of  emetics 
and  calharties.and  the  applu-alion  of  .nippmg- 
glasses  and  blisler>  to  tlie  temples  an.    nai.e  of 
Ihe    neck  ;   but  these  remedies,  as  well  as  sali- 
vation, prove  in  many  ca.scs  wholly  unavailing. 
When  remedial   measures   fail  in   Iropi.'al   rc- 
..i.,ns  among  those   fiom   Norlhern    laliln.les, 
r.  return  to  one's  native  clime  is  obviously  in- 
dicated. ,,      .1.  1    ,.r 
MnurniAi-  FrucTioNs.-^iMr.    l.>..good,  o 
I5ri.lgewater,gives  three  casesshcwing  the  great 
lu-iiefitof  mildnicr.urial  fiictiousin  .■radi.aling 
tlmse    compli.alcd    synipl...ns,     following    at 
various  intervals,  venereal   disease   :11- treated^ 
The  success  was  marvellous  m  ca.ses  of  great 

obstinacv.  ,  ,  ^f 

Moin-.M,iTV.-The  Fren.h  papers  have  ol 
late  .pioted  from  a  work  cnlitkd      Les  tcu 


tenaires,-  some  astounding  statements  respect- 
in"-   the   age   attained   by   individuals   in    the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  .  Thu=    vve  are 
Pdd   Ihal     "  There  have  died  in   England,  m 
the  'course  of  the  last  century.  40  persons  who 
Lve  reached  from  If  to  180  years  of  age  ! 
Of  those,  seven  reached  1-34  years,  four  l.it?, 
two  UC,  four  155,  one  15S.  one  K.O,  one     bN 
one  1G9   and  one  175."     Now,  we  believe  it  to 
be  hevoiid   the  power   of  the  writer   /..  prove 
anv  ..".•  of  these  .assertions  ;  U,  prove  that  anv 
on'e  man  or  woman,  in  England,  ever  attauie.A 
the  lowest  ..f  these  ages,  or  1:!0  years.     \\  e 
,!o  n..t,  of  course,  mean   when  we    Jpeak    ot 
proof,   the   go.sMiiing  nonsense   which   passes 
I.,iirent  on  such  occasions,  but  sn.;h  evidence 
■is  would  be  received  as  conclusive  in  a  court 
of  law"-  and  surely  in  a  country   where  every 
narish'has  its  register,  the  age  of  a  party  is  a 
fact  very  easy  of  i.roof.     Some  years  .since  we 
were  drawn  into  a  controversy  respeclnig  the 
aoe  of  a  man  of  the   name  ot  Patrick   Gibson, 
of  whom   a  portrait  and   a  memoir  were  piib- 
hsbed     setting  forth  that  be  was  m  Ins  llHh 
vear      We  proved  to  demonstration  that  every 
Ksser'tion  from  which   bis  great  age  was  to  be 
inferred  was  false  :   yet  since  then,  hi,  portrait, 
with  the  falsehood  .leliberately  written  on  the 
frame,  has  been  pl.accd  in  the  Hall  at   Oreen- 
wich  Hospital.     Our  incredulity   <.u   the   sul.- 
eet  of  the.sc  Ohl  (iibsons.  Ol.l  Parrs,  and  Jld 
Jenkins  being  known,  we  have  on  more  than 
oneocision  been  sent  by  friends   lu   search  of 
eases,  that  admitted,  they  said  of  no   doubt, 
but  on   emiuiry.   it  lurne  1  out  that  instead  of 
"  no  doubt"  we  should  read  "  no  proof.        I  be 
parties  indeed  recollected,  or  rather  pro  essed 
to  recollect,    many   circumstances  winch  oc- 
curred more  than  a  hundred  years  be^ire,  but 
i„  „o  instance  could  they  lec.i  lett   where    we 
ipi.ht  procure  a  copy  ot   their  baptismal  re- 
oisler.  ■  This  .iue,tiou  is  not  altogether  one   ot 
Inierc  idle  curiosity;   the  length  of  time   that 
men  may  live  must  afiect  <,ucstions  ot  annuities 
insurance,    an.l    other   like  ca  culatmns  ;  y.t, 
thou"-h  everv  season  brings  forth  new  insurance 
'  companies,  new  life  tables,  new  expositions  and 
illust.-alions  of  the  sub.ject,  no  winter,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  has  .levoted  a  single  chapter  to  a 
careful   investigation   of  the   age  which   men 
have  attained.— .-)(/»««■""'. 

MicKoscoi-ic  Anatomy  of  the  Krain  — 
Fontana    discovered  that    the    nervous    fibres 
were  tnbnlar,  the  sheath  consisting  ol  a  traiis- 
narent  me.nbranons  eylinder,  and  the  contents, 
is  he  supp..scd,  of  a  gelatinous  and  consistent 
humour.     Hy  more  recent  observation  it  has, 
lowever,  been   established   that   the   nervous 
matter,  or  neuiine.-wh.ch  is  .luring  life  fluid 
and    tran^f.arent.    the    solt,    sohd,   and    opaU 
i  character  which   it   presents   soon  alter  deitb, 
being  the  result  of  coagulatiou  '--may  be  .lis- 
1  tinctlv   observed   with   the    naked    eye   ...    the 
retina,  which,   if  examined   m   an   a.nmal  .p.st 
killed    is  seen  to  be,  as  it  is  in  hie.  di.iphanou.s 
1  wl.iht'iu  a  few  minutes  it  assumes  iliat  resem- 
blance  to   ground-glass   with    which   we  are 
familiar.     Professor  Valentin,  m  a  course  of 
„b.servations  ma.lo  upon  the  nerves  of  Inng 
aniinab,  believes  that  be  had  .letectcd  .,..   he 
inner  aspect  ..f  the  membranous  tube  o    the 
nervous  fibre  a  cilia.-y   ep.thcl.nm  t     H  this 
Juncture    slmuM    be   confirmed    ^^"^ 
extended    observation,   it  would   follow    that 


^r;ri;i7^;;;;7be  regarded  ns  an  e.stablished  fact 
because  it  doJs  not  nst  solely  on  .mcrosc.op.c  exa- 
inin-itinn  for  the  change.  . 

■"  t  Th^  „bserva.i.m  is,  to  a  cortan.  d.-gn-c  cor- 
,.ob..r'.le.l   by    l!c'"-->'<.    "''o    has   described     he 
1-  ,,„l    ,n  in  nerves,  bill   he  places  .1    in  the 

'tZi  f  epHn-i'ive  bundle,  or  la.seieolus.  not. 
;s'v'!l.;.!.i;l  .1-cti';-^  it,  -i'l'i"  "-■  ^'-'tl.  of  the 
ultimate  fibre  itscll. 
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some  kind  of  motion  or  rinrent  of  the  nor- 
vous  lUiiil  is  ('lt'fcl(.Ml  l)y  ciliary  nuition. — 
Another  step  has  lately  been  eflW'tcil,  by  de- 
termininji-,  witli  the  aiil  of  the  microseope  anil 
niiimte  injections,  the  disposition  of  Iheeapil- 
larv    Idood-vessid; 

entirely,  says  Mr.  (iranger,  the  prevailui 
notions  respecting-  the  hr.iln  would  he 
chang'i'd,  if,  instead  of  regarding-  it  as  a 
solid  bodv  eoniposc<l  of  soft  llbres,  amply, 
indeed,  snpplieil  with  Idood,  bnt  in  a  n)an- 
ner  altogellier  unknown,  ive  should  con- 
sider the  cerehrnni  as  consistuig  essentially  of 
an  ahnost  intinite  multitude  of  tnhuli  tilled 
with   fluid.     I  say   nothing  of  their  supposed  j  was  n\oved   forwards  and   backward: 

ciliary  cnrrents,   penetrated   by  a  vast  number  '    '  '        '"' ''   ~ ''*' 

of  arterial  and  venous  canals,  carrying,  in  a 
dclinite  and  aseeitalned  direction,  the  circulat- 
ing- Hnids  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  light 
which  views  like  i\\c~c  would  throw  on  the 
pathohigy  of  the  lirain,  or  to  show  how  powor- 
i'nlly  they  would  illustrate  the  important  views 
of  i)r.  Abercrund)y  respecting  deranged  con- 
ditions of  the  cerebral  circulalion.  If  caution 
is  reipiired  in  the  case  of  the  healthy  organisa- 


(ympani  is  distributeil  piioei]inlly  to  the  fil)res 
of  the  lingual  ninse'.e,  and  he  thinks  that  it 
comuinnicates  ji  motor  power  to  them.  To 
verify  this  o|iiniou,  he  (icrforuied  experiments 
onaiiim.ds;  striking  Iheni  on  the  head,  and 
in  the  grey  nriltir.  liow  :  (lien  ipiickly  m.-iking  .i  scclion  of  the  tongue 
(iranger,  the  prevailing  ,  .-uid  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  in  the  nie-iial 
line.  After  waiting  till  the  spasms  which 
atVected  the  muscles  had  ceased,  he  implanted 
one  of  the  needles  of  a  small  galvanic  pile  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  ,-md  connected 
the  other  "ifh  the  nerve  whose  function  he 
desired  to  ascertain.  He  found  that  when  the 
hypo-glossal  nerve  was  galvanized,  the  tongue 
"    "  '  ...  .      upwanis 

anil  downwards,  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
whole  organ  appeared  convulseil.  At  the 
same  time  the  muscular  libres  in  the  centre  cd' 
the  tongue  remained  unmoved.  When  the 
needle  was  applied  to  the  branch  id'  Ibi'  fifth 
)iair  of  nerves  no  movements  of  the  tongue 
ensued,  nor  when  the  glosso- pharyngeal  nerve 
was  touched.  If  the  facial  nerve  was  galva- 
nized the  tongue  was  carried  upwards  and 
backwards,  then  downwards,  then  again  up- 
tiun,  it  becomes  much  more  so  when   diseased  j  wards,  at  the  same  time  undergoing  a   sort  of 

vermicular  movement  from  the  action  of  the 
liuuualis  muscle  ;  the  movement  upwards  and 
backwards  being  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 


structures  are  concerned.  The  im])oilant  dis- 
coveries respecting  cells  have  undoubtedly 
atibrded  some  facts  which  promise  interesting 
results  regarding  morbid  growths  ;  for  when 
it  is  known  that  a  cell  can,  iu  virtue  of  its  own 
independeni  endowments,  take  up,  from  a  sur- 
rounding fluid,  peculiar  substances,  and  in- 
crease in  the  manner  noticed,  so  as  to  giverisj 
to  the  various  organised  tissues,  woody  tibre, 
b.ine,  or  muscle,  we  can  at  all  events  under- 
stand that,  owing  to  some  derangement  of 
these  processes,  morbid  matters  maybe  pro- 
duced or  taken  up,  and  abnormal  (ells  gene- 
rated ;  phenomena  which,  according  to  Miiller 
and  other:;,  do  talve  ^ilace  iu  carcimonatons  tn- 
nio  irs,  and  in  tubercle,  according  to  Gulliver. 
It   is    also   probable  that   tlu'   information    we 


stylo-g-lossns,  the  upper  part  of  which  receives 
branches  from  the  facial  nerve  by  means  of 
the  corda  tympani.  These  experiments  were 
rc\ieated  several  times  with  perfect  success  by 
M.  Gnarini,  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues. 
It  being  doubtful  how  far  the  vcrnucniar  mo- 
tion of  the  tongue  might  be  altribnted  to  the 
action  of  the  stylo-glos-i  muscles, these  muscles, 
together  with  the  stylo-pharynga^i  and  digas- 
trici,  and  the  hypoglossal  nerves,  were  divided, 
the  hi-ad  having  been  separated  from  the  body, 
and  the  corda  tympani  and  lingnalis  muscles 
left  entire.  The" facial  nerve  being  then  g.ilva- 
nized,  the  tongue  was  no  longer  carried  back- 


have  acquired  from  the  physiology  of  cells  will     w'ards,  but  the  vermicular  movement  continued 
ultimately  tend    to  explain  many  of  the  appa- 
rently contlicling  views  of  lloilgkin,  t^ruveil- 
hier,  Wiiller,   and  others,   concerning-  the  re- 
spective  intlnence    of   the    blood-vessels    and 
cellular  tissue  in    the   production  of  cancerous 
growths ;  for,  as  there  is  such  an   analogy  in 
the  laws  which  govern  the  first  formation  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that,  as  in  cryptogamic  and  vascu- 
lar  plants,  growth   may  take    place   eitlier  by 
the  aelion  of  cells  alune,  or  by  vessels  and  cells 
in  I  onjunetion  ;  soin  seirrhns,  fungus,  and  col- 
loid, the   morbid   growth   may  depend   on   the 
aelion    and  development  of  cells   alone,  or  in 
combinalion   with   the   capillary  blood-vessels. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  at  present 
the  microscopic  invest Ig-atious  of  disease  have 
produced  but  few  well-established  and  gener- 
ally-recognised truths.     Even   in   the  case  of 
morbid  fluids  where,  a  prinri,  we  should  have 
expected  more   satisfactory  results,  much   un- 
certainty prevails  ;   thus  one  of  the  most  inler- 
esling   cireunistances   to   the  medical  practiti- 
oner,   the     unequivocal     distinction,    namely, 
bctwcn   mucus  and  pus,  is  a  ilesiile:atiim  yet 
to  be  obtained  ;  for  not  only  are  there  diverse 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts  j^iven  of  the  phy- 
sical characters  of  the  two  fluids,  by  those  who 
admit   a   distinction   between   them,   hut  some 
eminent  authorities,  Henlc,  Barry,  and  Mandl, 
state  that  ibe  globules  of  pus,  and  mucus  can- 
not be  disliu'iuished  from  eadi  other. 

The  Coitn.\  TvMrAM. — M.  Guarini  adopts 
the  oiunion  that  the  curda  tympani  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  cranial  branch  of  the  vidian 
nerve,  bnt  takes  its  origin  from  the  facial. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  is,  like  the 
facial,  a  motor  nerve.  In  Ihe  second  place, 
he     shows     by    dissection     that    the     corda 


ununiiau-cd.  The  physiological  conclusions 
which  the  author  draws  from  these  experi- 
ments are,  that  the  hypoglossal  is  not  the  only 
motor  nerve  of  the  tongue,  and  he  considers 
that  by  its  influence  upon  the  lingnalis  muscle 
the  corda  tympani  is  subservient  to  the  articu- 
lation of  sound. 

CuEOSoTE  in  Se\-sickness.  — A  gentle- 
man, a  great  martyr  to  sea-sickness,  had  been 
advised  to  take  the  creosote  mixture  ;  bnt  it 
bad  bad  an  etVect  diiectlv  the  opposite  of  what 
was  intended.  On  the  first  dose  he  was  seized 
with  refilling.  Upon  the  following  day  the 
gentleman  became  exceedingly  sick.  He  ap- 
plied again  to  the  reputed  specific,  when  the 
very  same  dose  that  had  on  the  previous  day 
made  him  squeamish,  on  this  trial  almost  en- 
tirely relieved  him.  //  /v  norllni  of  remark 
(says  Dr.  Cormack,  who  relates  this  incident) 
//(,•(/  rrrosnte,  /hoiii/li  eirclUnt  in  (illaijhiti  vomit - 
ill//,  often  ixcitcs  i!  uheii  it  does  nut  exixt.  \o- 
mifing  is  caused  by  creosote  very  frequently 
where  the  dose  is  too  large. 

Rr.M.VUKAHLE     C.\SE     OF     AsCITES.— A  WO- 

man,  aged  A(\,  was  attacked  in  I8'2.'t,  by  a 
chronic  entero-mesenteritis,  accomiianied  by 
marasmus,  suppression  of  urine,  and  irregular 
menstruafiou.  By  degrees  the  abdomen  be- 
came of  enormo\is  size,,  from  ihe  presence  of 
fluid  accumulated  "in  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum. The  first  tapping  gave  issue  to  twenty 
pounds  of  a  lemon-coloured  liuqiid  fluid  ,  and 
M.  Leeanns  aseertained,  after  ihe  sinking  nf 
the  abdomen,  that  it  contained  enormous  in- 
durations. Ten  days  afterwards  she  was  again 
tapped,  and  so  rapidly  did  tbeflnidaccumulate, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation 
every  six,  eight,  ten,  or  at  the  utmost  twelve, 
days.     Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  in  this  man- 


ner, and  fa)>iiing-  had  been  performed  Sill 
times,  when  l>r.  liecanns  tlionghf  of  trying- 
compression  on  the  alulomcii  with  pieces  of 
pasfe-board  covered  with  linen.  This  remedy 
emidoyed  gradually,  at  first  retarded  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  fluid;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  during  which  tapping  was  practised 
at  more  or  less  distant  intervals,  it  was  |isr- 
eeived  that  the  ascites  no  longer  relinned. 
The  patient  has  now  been  cured  these  two 
years,  having  undergone  tapping  HtlG  times 
during  1.)  or  l<i  years.  Once  only  the  epigas- 
tric artery  was  opened;  bnt  the  h;emorrhage 
was  promptly  arrested  by  tenis  steeped  in  a 
styptic  liquid,  and  introduced  into  the  wound 
made  by  the  trocar. 

TitE.VTME.vT  or  Fn\criiRES. — Mr.  (iran- 
tham,  <d'  ('rayford,  publishes  some  sagacious 
observations  on  this  subjeel.  He  would  keep 
up  the  action  and  temperature  of  the  cutaneous 
sirnetnre,  by  the  use  of  hot,  stinudating  ap- 
plications, which  tend  to  h-ssen  the  pain,  and 
quicken  the  reparative  action  of  the  parts,  and 
would  forbid  Ihe  appliealion  of  cold  to  the 
diminution  of  power  produced  by  local  bleeding 
near  the  iujured  )iart.  "  We  must  consider,' 
he  says,  "  the  lowly  organized  state  of  these 
struciures,  which  are  only  balanced  or  sup- 
ported in  their  normal  action  or  temperature 
by  the  power  of  the  exhalent  vessels  of  .the 
skin.  Hid  these  lower  structures  bi\t  contain 
one  drachm  of  blood  more  than  in  their  normal 
condition,  the  result  wo\ild  he  inflammation, 
which  would  require  thiee  months  at  least  to 
ett'ect  a  terniiuation  by  resolution.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  excitement  of  the  aiteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  injury,  assists  much  in  the  re- 
storation of  a  sanalive  aciion.  Only  diminish 
the  power  of  the  arteries  and  exhaleuts  below 
the  natural  st.iudard  in  such  injuries,  anil  you 
deprive  the  limb  of  the  means  of  repairing  the 
mischief,  and  too  freque;,tly  bring  on  phleg- 
monous inflammation  or  sphacelus." — Air.  G. 
adds,  as  a  sugtrestion,  that  Galvanism  applied 
moderately,  and  with  the  font  or  head  im- 
mer  ed  in  hot  water,  would  be  useful  in  re- 
gaining the  use  of  Ihe  suspended  power  of  a 
limb. 

Odd  Minw.FEnY  Case.— Mr.  Bell,  of  Burr- 
head,  recently  delivering  a  strong  healthy 
woman  of  a  large  female  child,  had  occasion  to 
extract  the  placenta,  in  doing  which  his  fingers 
were  severely  pricked.  On  examining  the 
placenta,  he  tound  a  number  of  small  sharp 
points  al'tached  to  it.  On  more  minute  exami- 
nation, its  uterine  surface  was  found  to  be  co- 
vered with  a  milky-coloured  membrane,  which 
was  thickly  studded  wiih  small  jioints  of  bone, 
:is  sharp  as  pins,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
iu  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  flue 
sewint>--needle.  On  examining  the  substance 
of  the^placenta.,  it  was  found  com[iletely  filled 
w.fh  these  points,  bnt  they  were  of  a  much 
larger  size,  some  rather  more  than  two  inches 
long  ;  they  were  running  in  every  direction, 
ranufying  not  unlike  the  air-tubes  in  the  liing.s. 
The  umbilical  veins  presented  nothing  uunalu- 
i-al-  but  the  artery,  at  its  termination,  was 
pu-tially  ossified.  No  haiinorrhage,  but  severe 
after-pains. 

Emcyema.—M.  Taure  wishes  to  show  that 
in  most  cases  of  purulent  eff'usion  into  the 
thoracic  cavity,  parai  entesis  thoracis  is  the  only 
means  we  have  of  rescuing  the  patient  from 
almost  cerlain  death,  and  that  the  operation 
has  been  too  much  neglected.— He  asserts  that 
puncture  of  the  chest  with  a  trocar  does  not 
exiiose  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  air  being 
introduced  into  the  pleura,  and  that  the  wound 
often  closes  iu  forly-eight  hours,— that  'iOO 
persons  die  annually,   whose   lives   might  be 


so 

prolonged  or  saved,  and  relates  tlie  (-a^es  of 
three  soldiers  on  whom  lie  oi)erated  in  April 
and  May  hl^t.  They  had  been  redueed  to  a 
very  dangerons  slate  by  tile  cfl'iision.  One  died 
a  few  days  after  the  operation,  but  llie  other 
two  were  still  alive,  when  last  beard  of  on  the 
.•Jlst  of  .Inly. 

Stri'cturi:  of  tut  Lunc. — jNl  T>c}nrgery, 
writing  on  the  relation  between  llie  stnielnre 
of  the  lung  and  its  fnnetinnal  capac  ity  in  both 
sexes  and  at  different  periods  of  life,  gives  the 
measurenienis  of  tbe  minute  pulmonary  ap- 
paratus in  the  adult;  and  then  passes  to  llie 
microseopie  exandnation  of  its  texture  at  dif- 
ferent ]ieriods  of  life.  He  shows  thai  the  de- 
velo|)ment  of  the  aerial  and  sanguineous  ca- 
)iaeities  of  (he  pulmonary  api>aratiis  is  mneli 
influeneed  liy  age,  apiiearing  to  be  in  inverse 
jiroportion  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.  In  in- 
f'aney  the  vasculafory  and  aerial  cajiaeity  of  the 
lung  are  very    great,   and   this   perhaps,  maj' 

oceasion  the  extreme  plastieity  of  tlie  Id 1  at 

Ibis  period.  The  gTeat  energy  of  the  respira- 
tion, arising  from  the  full  but  eijual  develoji- 
nient  of  the  sanguineous  and  aerial  systems,  is 
eharaeferistie  (jf  adolescenee,  and  manifests 
itself  by  the  rich  (pialities  of  the  blood  peenliar 
to  puberty.  In  the  adult  tbe  respiratory  ap- 
paratus remains  stationary  for  some  time,  but 
as  years  go  on,  the  air-eells  partially  give  way 
and  the  blood-vessels  become  obliterated,  and 
old  age  ensues  with  its  feeble  and  impoverished 
eirenlation.  From  these  facts  the  author  thinks 
that,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  man  at  his 
diU'erent  ])eriods  of  life  presents  an  analogy  to 
the  two  classes  of  vertebrate  animals  in  winch 
the  extremes  of  the  respiratory  functions 
are  observed.  As  he  approaches  towanls  pu- 
berty the  lung  is  gradually  developed,  and, 
oH'eriug  ever}-  year  larger  and  larger  surfaces 
to  llic  air,  gives  rise  to  a  function  siunlar  to 
that  of  the  bird.  In  old  age,  on  the  contrary, 
the  lung  is  gradually  broken  up  into  air  ca- 
vities of  increasing  magnitude,  while  tbe  cir- 
culalion  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
and  thus  the  respiration,  bolh  iu  its  real  capa- 
city and  in  the  structural  changes  of  the  organ 
ett'eeting  it,  assumes  the  characters  peenliar  to 
reptdes 

DETEfrrioN  OP  Albumen  in  Uhine. — 
The  solubility  of  albumen  iu  nilric  acid,  as  a 
source  of  fallacy  in  detecting  albuminous  urine, 
has,  I  think,  says  ])r.  .1.  W.tirilhlh,  been  en- 
tiicly  overlooked  by  writers  on  urine.  The 
ordinary  method  of  proceeding  is  to  beat  the 
in-ine  to  the  boiling  jmint,  and  then  to  add  a 
few  droiis  of  nitric  acid,  when,  if  ihe  preci|)i- 
tate  be  redissolved,  albumen  is  cousidured  ali- 
sent ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  regarded  as  present. 
When  the  urine  contains  albumen  in  large 
(|uantity,  the  a]ipearauces  ]n(]dueed  l)y  its  co- 
agulation are  so  characteristic  that  they  c.anuot 
be  mist.akcn  ;  it  is  only  where  there  is  a  mode- 
rate or  small  ipiantity  present  that  any  error 
can  be  made.  The  strong  acid  being  geiicrallv 
used,  I  shall  conllue  my  observations  to  it.— 
AVhen  a  k'W  dro]is  of  nitric  acid'  are  added  to 
nrinef  containiui.'  a  small  (pumtity  of  alliumen, 
a  cloud  is  immediately  formed,  whii  h,  by  agi- 
tation, is  entirely  redissolved  :  so,  after  lieat,  a 
droji  or  two  of  acid  added  aiul  the  fluid  atri- 
tated,  Ihe  albuminous  clond  ilisappears;  a  few 
drops  more  added,  throw  it  down  again  ;  and 
a  further  considerable  excess  redissolves  it. 
Tlierefore,  the  formation  of  a  cloud  by  beat, 
which  is  soluble  in  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid 
is  no  proof  that  albumen  is  absent.  Tbe  value 
of     the    nitric    acid    test     depends     entirely 

*  Specific  gravity,  I'.';. 

t  I  suppose  the  operator  to  be  using  about  six 
dracluns  of  uriue. 
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upon  the  )n-oportlon  added.  The  mere  add- 
ing a  few  drojis  is  not  suflicient ;  nioilerate 
excess  ought  to  be  used.  The  ([Uantity  lA' 
acid  recjnired  for  tbe  above-mentioned  second 
soluliou  is,  on  an  average,  at  least  as  nincli  as 
tbe  bulk  of  tbe  urine  used;  so  that  by  always 
using  considerably  less  than  its  hulk,  this 
chance  of  error  may  be  avoided.  The  cloud  of 
phosphates  yn'ceipitated  by  heat  is  very  readily 
dissolved  iu  a  small  i[uantity  of  acid  ;  and  by 
adding  a  i\}\v  drops  more  it  is  not  again  preci- 
pitated. This  then,  would  readily  distinguish 
the  phos|dntes  from  albumen. 

MKKTIXOS    I'OR    TllK    K.NSUING    W1!EK. 

Oclr.    ;il,  MoiiU.iy,        Medical  Sncictivs  or  London,  8  p.u. 

X..V.     2.    Wcdnc:;d.-iy,  Westminster  Hosiillal  Medical  Sucipty,  s  r.:.i.- 

:i,  I'liiirsday,      Zo(dti»ical  Society,  :1  p.jl. 

King's  College  Hospital  Society,  u  p.m. 

5,  S.aturday,      Matliemattcal  Society,  a  p.sr. 


t^i  E  D  I  C  A  L    NEWS. 

London  Roy,\lInfiiijiauv  iohChilbren 
— A  vacancy  has  oeourreil  in  the  physicianship 
of  this  institution  bv  the  retirement  of  l>r. 
Willis. 

FitEXCH. — \  most  satisfactory  decision  has 
been  recently  adopted  by  the  aibiiinisii-ation  of 
hospitals  in  France,  with  reganl  to  the  treat- 
ment of  idiotic  children.  Our  readers  UKiy, 
perbajis,  remember  that  M.  Segnin,  a  young 
lihilanthropist,  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
education  and  instruction  of  idiotic  infants  h.ad 
proposed  to  submit  to  his  method  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  taken  out  of  the  asy- 
lums. The  administration  of  hospitals  on  tlie 
report  of  M.  Orfila,  acceded  to  his  demand. 
Twelve  children  were  entrusted  to  him  from  S 
to  IG  years  of  age,  taken  from  the  hospital  of 
hiciirablrs,  and  who  were  considereil  to  be  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  idiotcy.  None  of  them 
could  read  or  write,  several  had  with  dillicnlty 
aecuslmned  themselves  to  use  a  few  words, 
wdiile  the  others  emitted  only  iuarticnkite 
sinmds;  some  were  epileptic,  ami  three  ov  four 
were  subject  to  constant  convulsive  movements. 
After  a  twelvemonth's  treatment,  M.  Seguiii 
has  ])reseotcd  these  children  to  a  commission, 
composed  of  MM.  Fonchc,  llalpher,  and  Or- 
tila.  These  gentlemen  have  become  satislied 
that  all  these  children  are  now  able  to  reail, 
and  some  of  them  can  write  from  copy  ;  that 
almost  all  speak  distinctly,  and  that  they 
answer  correctly  to  the  questions  put ;  some 
can  perform  aihliliou,  substraction,  auil  even 
mnlliplit  ation.  They  have  also  become  physi- 
cally improved  ;  so  that  these  children  who 
were  but  an  encumbrance  to  the  house,  are 
now  callable  of  great  service.  The  adminis- 
tration cimsidering  these  results,  has  deeiiled 
that  M.  .Segnin,  who  hitheito  had  been  autlio- 
ri/.ed  merely  to  make  trials,  should  have  an 
express  authority  for  continuing  (hem  ujioii  a 
larger  scale,  and  should,  for  tliis  purpose  be 
lodged,  boarded,  anil  remunerated.  \  special 
allowance willbe  demanded  for  this  object  liy  the 
genenil  ailministration  of  this  dejiartment.  We 
hail  with  pleasure  the  commencement  of  an 
undertaking  of  such  vast  interest. 

The  Prefect  of  Police  of  I'aris  ba;  lately 
issued  a  new  ordinance,  dated  the  l.")tli  of  Sepi. 
for  the  regulation  of  knackers.  They  are  in 
future  to  have  closeil  carts,  so  as  not  to  allow 
their  contents  to  be  seen;  these  vehicles  are, 
moreover,  to  he  so  constructed  as  not  to  allow 
the  escape  of  any  liquid.  .Vninnds  ilestineil  for 
the  knacker  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
Paris.  Xo  animal  is  to  be  slaughtered  within 
the  city.  The  knackers  are  all  to  live  outside 
the  barriers.  .Ml  auini.ds  dying  in  tbe  capital 
are  to  be  removed  during  tbe  night,  between 
the  hours  of  midnight  anil  .>ix  iu  Ihe  morning 
Animals  knonw  to  be  atl'ected  with  contagious 
diseases,  are  not,  imder  any  pretext,  to  be  sta- 


tioned within  the  city.  Lastly,  upon  any  re- 
quisition, the  knackers  are  bound  to  reinnvu 
dead  iininials,  in  conformity  witli  the  I'reccdiug 
regulations. 

The  same  magistrate  has.al.so  issued  another 
order  which  essenliall3'  concerns  the  proprietors 
of  hotels,  the  chiefs  of  eslabli.shmenls,  shop- 
keepers, &c.  who  employ  gas  in  lighting  their 
houses.  '1  his  order  points  out  the  care 
and  iirecanfion  to  be  nsed  with  gas  fittings,  so 
as  to  guard  against  accidents.  It  especially 
directs  tbe  careful  ventilation  of  places  in  which 
gas  is  burned,  the  employment  of  stop-eicks 
which  shut  with  precision,  and  Mhicli  should 
fhe  frequently  oiled;  besides  these  stop-cock 
at  each  burner,  it  enjoins  a  prim-ipal  cock  which 
is  to  be  turned  off  as  soon  as  tbe  lights  are  put 
out.  Immeiliately  that  a  smell  of  gas  is  per- 
ceived in  an  apartment,  the  doors  and  windows 
are  to  be  thrown  open,  and  notice  directly 
given  to  the  gas-htter  belonging  to  the  com- 
panv.  Lastly,  when  an  escape  of  gas  becomes 
ignited,  they  are  to  endeavour  to  extin- 
guish it  by  wetting  a  clolh,  and  quickly 
applying  it  upon  the  inflamed  jet.  That  nobody 
u.siiig  gas  sli  .uld  forget  these  directions,  the 
various  con'panies  are  ordered  to  have  them 
printed  at  the  back  of  their  monthly  recei])ts, 

St.  TiioM-\s'  Hosr[r.\i.. — On  Friday  even- 
ing, the -Jlst  inst.,  the  first  microscopic  euter- 
taininent  for  the  session  was  given  at  the  great 
hall  of  tbe  hospital.  The  business  of  the 
evening  was  opened  by  an  address  from  Mr. 
Grainger,  by  whom  the  chair  of  physiology  in 
this  school  is  now  tilled,  on  the  slate,  and 
amount  of  our  present  know  ledge,  as  developed 
.and  established  by  microscopic  research.  A 
summary  survey  was  taken  of  the  more  impor- 
tant ;ind  recent  contributions,  with  whiih  the 
(ierinan  observers  had  enriched  th*  science  of 
organization.  Those  of  .Schleiden  and  Sehwauu 
on  Ihe  relations  of  the  eyloblasts  ;iud  cells  iu 
tbe  production  of  all  forms  and  variely  of  or- 
g.uiic  structure,  and  the  remarkable  identity 
wdiieh  their  labours  have  proved  to  exist  be- 
tween the  laws  which  regulate  these  primordial 
forms  of  living  matter  in  tbe  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom — were  introduced  as  Ihe  highest 
iu  value  of  any  with  which  the  doinaiu  of  phy- 
siology had  been  evidenced  in  modern  limes. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  nucleated 
cells,  Mr.  Grainger  passed  a  high  eulogium 
upon  the  investigations  of  Dr.  M.  Barry  into 
the  occult  and  eiirly  changes  which  mark 
tbe  commencing  development  of  the  new  being. 
It  was  jiroved  )iy  bis  labours  that  the  first  dis- 
coverable step  in  this  process,  consists  iu  the 
formation  of  a  nucleated  cell,  -.r  cells,  which 
correspond  iu  char.aeter  with  those  which  the 
(ierman  observers  have  shewn  to  ciuistitute 
really  the  origin  of  all  forms  of  siruclure.  The 
interesting  subject  of  the  several  jihases 
which  the  spiral  variety  of  vascular  tissue 
was  capable  of  assuming,  were  most  lucidly 
explained  by  the  assisl;iuce  of  diagrams.  Ho 
alluded  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  annu- 
laled,  the  dotted,  the  pitted  ducts  observed  .so 
abundantly  in  vegetable  tissue,  were  traceable 
to  the  spiral  fjiin  as  a  common  origin.  It  was 
shewn  also  that  it  was  quite  philosophical  to 
admit  great  analogy  as  regards  the  jdan  and 
process  of  formation,  between  these  spiral 
structures  of  vegelidiles  and  the  trache.irv 
apparatus  of  insects,  birds,  and  mammalia. 
Tbe  last  subject  noticed  was  that  which  by  far 
exciled  the  greatest  curiosity  and  inlerest  ;  it 
related  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  museubr 
fibre  of  voluntary  motion.  A  clear  and  simple 
exposition  of  the  prevalent  and  conflicting 
views  was  given — of  that  first  cnlertaiued  by 
Mr.  Bowman,  which  supposes  the  )n'imitive 
fibres,  to  be  made  upon  flattened  cells,  or  discs, 
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)ilacecl  in  contact  iipim  tlioir  flat  surfaces, — or 
ihal,  sccotidly,  niaint:iiiK'(l  by  Dr.  Martin 
ISany  and  J)r.  Lcoson,  accorilinn'  to  wliicli  it 
was  conceived  that  llu-  same  primitive  tilanient 
was  composed  of  a  donljle  spiral.  He  re- 
marlvcd  tliat  this  formation  hadlieen  fully  made 
(jut  liv  Or.  Iiceson,  six  months  hi'forc  tlie  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  liairy.  lie  (lid  not  altempt 
to  decide  on  tlie  nicrifs  of  these  two  views  - 
statin;;-  IVoin  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Leeson's  ]ire- 
]>aralions  more  parlienlarly,  that  lliero  fonld 
be  110  doubt  a.s  to  I  be  e.tixlcnrr  of  the  double 
.spiral  in  the  filament,  whatever  its  nature  may 
tie.  In  the  theatre  of  the  hospital,  the  plii'- 
noinena  of  polarisation  were  beautifully  exhi- 
bited l)y  Dr.  Lceson,  by  means  of  the  oxygen- 
bvdro^icu-microscope.  In  adililion  to  a  great 
variety  of  other  highly-interesting  objects,  we 
observed  it  as  a  ideasing  triumph  to  micro- 
scopic science,  that  the  long  table  of  the  hall 
was  crowded  with  lamps  and  the  most  valuable 
microscopes,  giving  to  the  room  a  very  brilliant 
and  imposing  cH'ect. 

Among  the  company  present,  which  con- 
sisted of  nearly  six  hundred  ]icrsons,  comprising 
many  tierman  and  metro|"ililan  ]irofessors  and 
men  of  Science — were:  — 1>.  II.  Pigeon,  Ksip, 
Treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital;  .lames  Bentley, 
Ks(i.,Treasurcrof  St.Barlbulomew's;  tlicPrinee 
of  the  Druses,  Bey  rout,  Autonius  (j.  Auniri<% 
Beyrout ;  Le  Capitane  Nagy  lie  (Jolantha  ; 
Professor  Mitcherlitch,  Berlin  ;  Professer  I'a- 
pari  ;  Dr.  Dieftenbaeh  ;  M.  le  de  Stoll ;  Sir 
George  Lefevrc ;  M.  Williams,  Escp,  M.I'.; 
Professor  Brand;  Professor  (;oo|ier,  — and 
many  other  distinguished  men.  The  company 
did  not  separate  imtil  a  late  hour.  Tea  and 
coffee  were  liberally  provided  in  the  cominillee- 
rooni,  adjoining-  the  great  hall. 


FOmCIGN  LlIiUArvY  OF   MEDIdlNE,  SUR- 
GERY,  AND  THE  COLLATERAL 

SCIENCES. 

[Kxclusively  compiled  for  (lie  '  -\rrDicAi-  Times,"  fiom  Frciu  li, 

Italian,  anil  otlier  Coiitiiienl:il  Perioilirals.] 

GEIIMA.V. 

Bock,  Prof.  Dr.,  Handbuch  W^natovuc — Mnniuil  of 
Analiiiny,  with  lieferonce  to  Physiology  uml  Siir- 
j^ical  Anatomy,  SnlFAlitlon,  2  vols.  Svo.  rj^'ip.,  ISs. 

Gaal.  Dr.  G.,  this  Xuthhj:stf  nhrr  .lii.u-nlt<itiOn 

— The  I'riiK'iplcs  of  Auscultation  autl  Poroussion 
and  their  Applieatiun  in  MetUt'ino,  Snrger}'.  :nul 
Midwiforj-,  Svo.  Vienna,  4s.  6d.™— IIaoer,  Dr. 
M.,  D'u-  (iesclirvuhfc — On  Tunionr.s,  2  vols.,  Vol. 
2nd,  containing  the  Tumour.s  of   the  Bhiod,    Svo. 

Vienna,  20s. ITktxf,  Jns.,  Phiisio-fuifhofoi^iichc 

S///^/iV//— Physio-Path<>lo;:;ical  Studies  of  the  Medi- 
cal Life  of  Father  and  Sou,  8vo.  Stutt/.iu-t,  Gs. 
ZvHschrift  fur  die  dcmmmte  Modizin — Periodi- 
cal for  Medicine  with  particular  reference  to 
llospitnl  Praetiee  and  Foreign  Literature,  edited 
hy  1  )r.  FricUe  ind  Dr.  F.  W.  Oppcnheim — Index  to 
tlie  12  first  volumes,  8vo.  Ilambiirir,  7s. 


ROYAL  COLLEGK  OF  SUUGEOXS, 
LONDON. 
List  of  gentlemen  admitted  members  on  Friday 
October  21st,  1842  :— 

11.  D.  Marchant,  O.  AVnxon,TL  IL  Hole.  .L  A., 
jNDDnnogh,  J.  J.  llortnn,  .T.  Lancaster,  P.  Bunce, 
E.  lladduek,  H.  Hill,  C.  B..nd,  W.  K.  Taylor,  P. 
W.  A\%.ll.>cnmbe,  J.  Gerrard,  .W  .M.  IL  Day. 


AD  VER  TI SEMEN  TS. 

VKNTXOI!,  ISl.E  OF  -WirrHT.  NEW  nATIIS. 

TPOPEP  (of  the  Vine  Hotel  Cowes),  re- 
•  K|)cctfiillv  aci|n;iiiiiN  tho  Xobilitv.  iltaUal  Prolessioa.  &c.  S:c. 
th.1t  he  has  esUiblUheil  WAR.M.  COLD,  and  SHOWER  SEA 
WATER  IIATHS  at  VmkiclJIl  Huuse,  and  that  ananEremenIs  are 
made  to  afford  every  cnnifort  and  convenience  that  can  he  required 
hv  thf  niuni'ious  invalids  and  tourists  who  frequent  Ventnor  to  cnjny 
aiid  henelil  Iruiii  tile  acl:nowleil{.'eJ  salnhrity  ol"  the  air,  and  the  fine 
sea  Vitus  and  hreezes. 

Cunche:;  to  and  iVoni  Hyde  ami  Coucs,  daily. 

Furnished apaitnicnts  and  attendance. 
T.  R.  w  ill  he  happy  to  give  any  information  to  parties  at  a  di.'^tance, 
l)y  their  directing  to  him  at  Undercliff  House,  Ventnor. 


^rO    SUKGKONS  and  CrTE^flSTS.— To  be 

A       l»lSi'0:0:0  ..1   m  ll..    ii,i_-hl.n.it  h I  ..t     NOKWOOD  ;i  CIIK 

Ml-T  SHOP.    i-.l,.l.li.|i./.i    .-nl\    .1  sliM 
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ilil'.tl  V 
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\\\\\ 


>liHc  liitiK^cir  lij  in.n'ii-c,  iir  I  Cheini-t  uiaywilli  allLiili.m  ireate  In 
'""i->  ail  i-xcellent  htisiiu-ss.  Fur  particidars,  apidv  to  Mr.  Huni|)rt;,'e, 
t'lu-mist  and  Medif.il  A-renr,  No.  :!.  Faleim  Court,  Fled  StrcL-t. 
l-"ndiin,   hutwctii  the  huuv«  of  I  nnd  .1  o'chick,  ii;iily. 


J.  AVALTEPS, 

a:vatomical  machinist,  &c., 

IC,  MOOROATK   ST.,    LONDON, 

1>EGS    to   call  attention   to 

■'  the  iindcr-nientiniied  ol"  hisinnlri- 
v.iiirt::,  uliich  have  met  witli  the  a|i)in>lia- 
tiiiii  iif  Uic  must  eniinetit  suryeoiis,  and 
■v>\\[  hefuiindti^  conihine  many  ail\ant:i.'t'^ 

THF.  HYDRO  PNF.l'MATlC    ENF.MA 

SYRINGE. 
Th/s  newly  invented  instrument  is  very 
much  KUiierinr  to  any  at  present  in  use, 
1)11  .iiTiiunt  of  its  simplicity,  irreat  porlu- 
\<\\\i\.  iikI  .liirahility.  It  isiiOtself  Itcser- 
\<''\t  ,in.l  .S\iintje,  loss  Ihan  lialf  llic  si/.e  of 
-.ms  .>llurs  llial  h.>td  the  vinie  t|.iaiitily  ..f 
lliiiil,  andt'ivfsaeoiiHnuoiis ji-ti»lany  li.nf 
rerjuived,  ftnd  free  from  air. 
THE  EL1.IPTK;aLSPKING  CRUTCH, 
liy  the  conslruetlon  of  the  air-padd  of 
the  springs  and  of  thceeidral  joint,  the 
t;i'elitesl  freedom  of  iiiulioii  \^  allowed, 
uiUiout  that  distressing  nunilmcs:<  uf  the 
arm,  produced  hy  crutches  of  every  other 
description. 

THE  ELASTIC  LACEU  IlANDAGES, 
For  Varicose  Vfins,  Jtc,  are  lijrhl  and 
dnrahle,  athiw  the  perspiraliuii  to  pa.^: 
fieely  lliroiigli  lliem,  and,  from  Uie  tldn- 
ncss  of  the  material,  can^e  htu  Itille  ad 
ditiiinal  warmMi.  The  price  i ;  nuicli  I.-.-. 
Ihiin  that  of  any  other  e'lualty  uell  n.ade. 
Directions  for  measuring  will  ho  foiwarded 
(111  applieatiiin. 

THE  NEW  HIP-JOINT  SPLINT 

Has  lieen  used  in  many  eases,  and  c»n  he 
nintidently  recommended  ns  the  henl 
hitherto  contriveil  for  diseares  of  this 
j.uat. 


'TO    CHEMISTS    and    DUUGGISTS*.  -  Mr. 

*-  NVriiANlEL  J.\COBSON,  Ajfent  and  Valuer,  late  ol  I'li. 
r.ie:d  St  Helen's,  Ulshnpeate,  is  insUm-ted  to  dispuse  of  several  very 
r<->|.c.  tahle  Businesses  and  Practices,  varyin/  iu  Amount  of  Purchase. 
ill.'  uiii-r  '  iilsfictoiv  lefereiices  ".ill  he  t'h*'".  «»•'  every  frausactioii 


|iiise  of  iin  advanlajieous  ter 
])r(ividi'd  j-ratultously. 

OilUe   Hours   2   to   5  dally,  No. 
House. 


r.-^t  care  and  attention. 
ires  and  Stock  tinusiit   and    sold   on 
le  !cnod  FiltiuKS.  Bottles,  Sc,  tn  dls- 
Uespectflh!e  .ind  (iualilied  Assistants 


!1,  Walhrnok,  near   the  Mansion 


S^ 


JOLUT.  MAGNES.  I5ICAPB.— Dr.  WILKIN- 
SON,   of  Bath,    «liu-^e   \u-li  knovui    familiarity   with    Practical 
Chemisfrv 'entitles  Ids  o|>ini,..i  I..  u-^p.-H,  s.ays.— 

"  \  hotlle  ofthe  Moid  Ma-iit-.l  i  of  -Sir  James  Murray  s  sent  to  me 
for  ,\iiaiv«alion  l.v  a  Chemist  in  this  T'nui.  K-«ve  me  Seven  Grains  nl 

;\l_ .^;■^  ;i„a   7'Ari-c  I'J  Suli>h'itr  of  .SWrt  to  the  ounce,  whdst  yours 

\itldv.l  Se^euteeu  Grniusof  I'l  m:  Muisksia  to  the  ounce.     I  cmi- 
s.ieiitini.slv  hearlestiiiicHiy  to  the  correctm-s-;  of  the  nhovc  results. 
,Ki-ncd}  "  t^".  H.  Wli.Klssos,  M.D." 

"  Dated  Octoher  3.1d,  l'i40." 
To  Mr.  C.  BiNSEHiRD,  llond-slreet.  London. 

The  ahove  conclusive  testimony  is  further  corrohorated  hy  PnOFrs- 
soR  Br.vsu,  of  th«  Royal  Instituiioii.  .    „      ,,  e 

Dr.  P  vuis,  author  of  the  Pharmacolo-'ia,  and  Mr.  Moreau,  M 
Ihihlin.  who  also  examined  and  reported  on  Sir  James   Murray  s 

"Vt  h"'i-;  also  received  the  sancljon  of  Sir  Hr.XBY  Halfohd,  Bart.. 
Presidinl  of  the  Uoval  Colleire  of  Physicians,  and  the  nmst  di;tm- 
■juished  Meml.ers  of  every  hranch  of  the  Medical  Prolession. 

Sohl  in  Jars  (for  Dispeusiii't  only)  containinir  5lhs..  at  ys.  i,d.  e^uli. 
hy  Uie  usual  resiiectahle  Wholesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  1  rn- 
prielor. ^ ____— 

NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.  — The  OFFICK 
for  PATENTS  OF  INVENTItiNS  AND  IIEGISTUATION 
OF  DESIGNS,  is  RE.MOVED  from  No.  liL'  to  No.  U,  Lincoln  s  Inn 
Fields  «here  all  Imsiiiess  relatinjr  to  the  .securing  and  dispo-sm^r  ol 
liKirisil  and  FOIIKIGN  PATENTS,  Preparation  of  Specifications, 
Orawii.-'sof  Inveiitiniis.  is  expeditiously  and  economically  effected. 

Also,  REGISTRATIONS  under  Uic  New  Consolidated  Copjriirht 
and  Designs  Act  J  &  i;  Viot.  caj).  100.  ,»  ■  .„  i 

A  Prospectus,  coutainln'.'  much  useful  information,  iu.-iy  he  ohtaincd, 
and  references  to  an  Alphal.etlcal  List  of  Patents  and  Ite^Mst ration^ 
made,  uii  application  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince.  It,  Lincoln  s  Inn 
Fields. _^__ 


IKFrS.     SARZ.Ii     ALKALINI     SLMPL.      ET     COMP. 

WS.  STEVENS,  Phabmaceutical  Chemist, 
•  l,i—s  respeclftdly  to  recommend  this  Superior  Preparation 
to  tl..-  notice  i>f  the  MediLai  Ppilession,  fcelill---  assured  that  it  will  W 
found,  not  onl>  fin-  purest.  l.iU  l.v  far  the  niitst  efficacious  ol  an>  of 
Uio  i)r.-i.,iratiims  nf  Sars  iiiarilla  now  In-fore  the  public.  One  ounce  ol 
the  Alkaline  liifti.sion  is  e.iual  tu  a  pint  ..f  tliephariuacopaia  dBCiictimi. 
-The  Profession  in  the  Counlrj  supidicd  on  liheral  terms  from  this 
estahlishment,  or  through  any  Chemist  If  preferrod.  31,  Ileyenl-iitreet. 
Piccadilly,  London. „ 

TO  WATER-COLOITP  PAINTERS.— 
MILLER'S  GLASS  MEDIUM.  It  S^  well  knoMnlh.-itsonic  pre- 
parati.iU  f..r  ^\\\\i^  IniUiancy  and  depth  to  Waler-Colonr  Painting, 
and  for  enaldiiu;  the  ArtUt  to  repeat  his  touches  without  di-sturhhi-f 
the  colours  alre:idv  laid  on,  has  heeu  Ion-;  suu^'ht  after;  this  new 
vehicle  possesses  all  thesw  -idvanlaKes,  When  mixeil  with  the  colours 
it  has  a  most  hrilliant  effect,  and  will  preserve  delicate  tints  uninjured  , 
in  durability  it  «ill  approach  ne.irer  to  Oil  Painting  than  anxtluiit' 
hitherto  in 'use.— MILLEH's  Artist  Colour  Manufactory,  50,  l.i.n^ 
Acre,  Londou, 


r-<\LF.l)ONIAN     and     CTl'V     ..f      LONDON 

V'     JiNJlllMAItV.   111.    All.i    ; Mini.    I,,i  liii.l.lufiliv.- ruru 

•  if  i:il|ltlll«..  ,V0..   sti  il.  Mill,'  III,     |,  ih.'iil  III  l.-.ni-  nil  .ill  IIM.-.  «l'iir- 

iil'-'  CVtTiiripr,  mill  l.>  lii.uly  .ipiiU.  .iiH.iijHi  llu-  liist  ■.l.i;.-r  ..I  lln'  finii- 
IilaiiltK'C'tl  ilK-oiivi-riieilic  may  l.f  .ivui.kil.  anil  llii  Inns  « liiitfVlT  is 
rei|ilirvd-  Ilii;  only  tliiiiv'>l'  tin.-  kini)  in  the  L'nitfil  Kiii(,'ilum. 


liEOU  r..\TIO>IS  IIF  THE  BOYAl,  COl.LKOE  OK  SURCEOS'S. 
MKDICAI.    I'llACTrnONKliS'. 

BY  !V  liitf  UKGULATION  ..f  tlip  College  of 
Surj:coiis.  G.'nHenuii  in  ai  to.il  Piartiri',  dr;iiuii.  of  ohtaininjr 
the  Colk've  lli|>lnina.  aic  1<<  I'C  adniiUed  l.i  l':\aii.iii.ii  i  m  without  pro- 
iluciu',*  aiu  CeililiiMi  .,  I  iilii  I- .ll  l.niio.  ., -n  Kd  i.iid  Practice,  until 
Jantiar^  nest  iin  In  .nr,  li;!- in-  inrrrh  t..  sland  II..'  is-.ue  of  a  Fair 
Practical  Examiiialion.  .Mr.  DennoU  .ju-alirHs  for  Exaiuination  at 
the  Colh^'e,  and  to  meet  the  convenience  of  Piactilioiiers  a  d  Senior 
Pupils,  rcceivis  Genttemeu  into  Ids  House  In  the  month.  Pupil-; 
who  have  completed  their  curriculum  of  Study,  previously  to  the  pie- 
scut  monlli.  .necordiiii.'  to  the  old  reijulaliona,  are  permitted  to  present 
tlu'insi-he-i  for  Examiaati.ni,  .accunlin^  to  the  said  rc^iulatimis  until 
January  next.  Apply  to  Mr.  Derniott,  Charh.ttc  Street  School 
of  Mt-dieine.  1.'.,  Charlotte  Sirecl.  Ittoonisliury. 


qiLVEU  SttPKHSEDED    and    those  corrosive 

^  and  ionuiou-.  nti  '  -I  ,    i.dl..l    Niel;.l    and    German    Silver,    suit- 
planted  h\  the  inli.il'..  fi I    Lnl^^,and  perfecllv  matchless  A  LBA- 

TA  PLA'PF,.     C.  W  \  I  sti\,  I  Liii-  Ai.r.i.r.MAN,)  il  »  i'i,  Bakiucax, 
ami  1(1.  Noiiros  \--<^  i.  \\\  .  .ihUil  \,\  .<.  pcison  -.t  Siimee  in  the  amal- 


I   Mi'i 


'  I'l' 


I     .  ..1  Silver 

ill    i|i|i.Mr.i]K'.'      tkitli   .ill    il-    ilui.diiiii  .  .in.l    li.il. iiii  '.'iili    II      it.ifect 

MM-,'!n.--  m  ns^'  -ou.U'i ---wiok,  ■' .  il  -l...  -.  a  t  i.^'Ooi.il  Pi..v\:  ..  ,  hy 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  miseil  .\U-lals  i:i  entirt-ly  extracted  — 
resii.tiais'  all  Acids- niav  he  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  i^*  Xtanufactuied 
into  every  Article  for  the  T.dde  and  Sidehnard. 

s.  d. 
Tahle  Spoons  and  ForVs  -  -  -  per  do^.  IC  C 
Dessert  Ditto  ..._---  diUo  13  fi 
Soup  Ladle.s  ----------      Cfi 

Skucc  Ladles      ---- 19 

Tea  Spoons     _._----  per  doz.       .'i     W 

Gravy  Spoons     ---------       .'ifi 

C.  WATSON  het's  the  Puhlic  will  understand  that  thi-:  Metal  is 
pocuiiiirlv  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold. 
than  hit  iMetal  is  from  all  others;  the  Puhlic  will,  therefoi-e,  have  no 
ililflcultv  in  discovering'  the  animus  which  directs  llie  virulent  attacks 
made  airainsl  him  h\  a  party  who  is  tlaity  suffering'  from  the  unparal- 
leled success  which  has  inarUed  the  pro;j-ress  of  hi»  New  Pinto  since 
its  intniductlon.  C.  W.,  unlike  this  imrti/,  courts  comparison,  feelius 
confident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  rurcha'icd.  II  St  42,  Barliieau,  and  at  10,  Norton 
Foliratc. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS.  i2s.;— a  full-si7.ed  set  of  three.  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  inliiiile  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  jruiuCBs  a  set; 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  tr.iys.  Ids.;  very  hest  London  made  lea 
urns,  in  everv  variety,  from  ;ir.s',  to  lojs. ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  1  Is. ; 
a  doxen  dessert  ditto'.  Ills.  Bd. ;  carvers,  is.  fid.  i>er  pair;  fenders,  from 
Cs.  to  G3s.;  lire  irons,  from  :)s.  S<I.  to  'iU.;  American  ovens,  to  hake 
li.-fore  thi'  llvi-.  I;;  ci.pp.T  Jr.-rth',  V;.  f,,!.;  CMiii)rT  coal  SCOop,  lls.Od.; 
inui  sancr|i  111   ,  I'li  .in.l  In   i.l.-,   i^    'A.  ii|)>'.  ml-.,    and  every  article  iu 

furnishing- 1' ■ i  "'i--  !■"■      ui.Uir,   is  here  the  primary 

i-ousidfr.iiinn,  111  lii  1-  'I  .  iiiiiiih  iiui.u  .1  Mil' If  .  for  50  years,  and  its 
pre-sent  celchiity  ;is  one  of  the  l»e  ;t  anil  most  extensive  furniidiiiiS 
warehouses  in  Loiidun. 

PUKVATITRER  OF  THE  SPINE,  DEFOHM- 

^^  rriKsm-THE  LIMBS.&c— Mr.  AMESBUIIY-S  PRIVATE 
ORTHOPEDIC  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  PREVENTION,  RE- 
LIEF, and  Cl'RE  of  CURVATURES  of  the  SPINE.  The  time  re- 
nuired  for  restoration  of  the  Spine,  iu  curahle  cases,  vanes  from  three 
to  twelve  months.  In  verv  had  nejflecled  cases  a  longer  period  is 
necessarv.  The  health  aiid'streu'-'lh  are  frreatly  improved  hy  the  treat- 
ment .iilnided.  In  cases  nf  lu-knce  and  Out-knee.  In-ankle  ami  Out- 
ankle,  the  limits  are  conimonlv  restored  to  their  natural  line  in  a  few 
davs  a  lon-jer  period,  however,  i.s  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 
IVrticuliirs  may  he  oht.iined  by  application  to  Mr.  Amesuihv,  at  hi.s 
Residence,    12.    Devousliire-street,   Portlaii.l    Place,     London.       For 

PKArflCAL  REMARKS  on  DEFORMITIES 

1,1  llH-  sl'INK  lllI-:sT.an.l  I.IMBS.  STIFFNI.;.S.S  nndWI.lAKNES.S 
(,f  ill,.  JOINTS.  \irsCUI,AR  CONTllACTIOSS  .llul  MUSCULAR 
Wl"  VKNi:SSI.:S.  i'artialanil  General.  4to.  £1.  lis.  6J.  Pulili.slied 
liv  i'i,MJMAN  i:  Ci  ,  PaleniiisU'iRuw.  I.omliin.     Jiythe  same  Aulllor, 

I'RACTICAE  REMAliKS    ON  FRACTURES 

nrUio  TRUNK  ana  EXTREMITIES,  nitli  Plates  mij  Cases,  2  Vol.s. 
svi).  £.\.M. 


OSTEOLOGICAL  AND  DENTAL  REPOSITORY, 
45,  Museum  Street,  Bloom.slmry,  London. 


J. 


HARNETT  begs  to  eiill  Uie  attention  of  the 
TA  *  Lecturkhs,  STUDESTS.andallCietUlemi-ncoiinecleil 
Willi  tlic-  Meilical  Profession,  to  liis  larsje  anil  select  assort- 
liK-iit  i.f  ANATOMICAL  PKEPAKATIONS.ronsisting  of— 
SuiH-rior  White  Artictilated  Skeletons,  at   lOs.,  UOs.,  Slls  , 

iOOs.,  1211s.,  140s.,  and  !lll)s.  each. 
Ditto.  Unarliciilated,  20s.,  40s  ,  COs.,  SOs.,  lOOs.,  120s. 

Entile  Atlillt  Skoleloiis,  with  Lisaments,  80s.,   lOOs.,  120s., 

UOs.,  ICOs.  „„      ,„ 

Separated  Skulls,  quite  iierfect ,  10s  ,  20s.,  .10s.,  42s 
Ditto,  mouined  a  la  liauchcnc,  liOs.,  SOs.,  100s.,  120s.,  HOs.. 

A  i;rea't  variety  of  Ektire  Skulls,  5s.,  lOs.,  15s.,  20s.,  2.-.S., 

Skuli.^.  with  Hori/.ontal.  Vertical,  and  other  Sections,  sliew- 

iiig  the  Preparation  ofthe  Internal  Ear, 
Ditto,  with  tho  Second  Dentition,  42s. 
PiiEEXOLOcicAL  Skulls,  12s.  .  ,  i„„,„    r. 

Upper  and  Lower  E>itremities,  articulated  and  loose,  5s. 

10s.,  15s.,  20s.  ,      ci     o. 

Articulated  Hands  and  Feet,  Vcrtehrfe.  4-e  .tc.,  l.s.  on.,  „b., 

Fc^tiis  Skeletons,  from  one  to  nine  months,  Ss.,  10s.,  20s., 

SOs    4''s 
Female  Pelvis,  with  Ligaments  and  Fa-Ins  Skulls,  15s.,  2Ss., 

30s     4*'s 
A  New  and  Improved  Appar.itus  for  Practical  Midwifery, 

IiijiTl'ed  Arms,  Legs,  He.ids,  1.-IS,,  25s.,  42s.,  .50s. 

A  line  Collection  of  Wax  Models.  beautitiiUy  executed. 

A  I  ii-eassomnent  of  Skeletons  and  Skulls  of  rale  .\nimals 

and  Birds,  and  all  prepaiations  connected  with  Osteology. 

J.  11.  also  beg.s  to  state  he  has  a    DENTAL  REPOSI- 
TORY, and  13  a  Manufacturer  of  Mineral  Teeth. 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


.III  t  i.nl-li^liiil.  prictf  5;-  Uliinl   Eilitinn. 

A     GRAMMATICAL   IKTKODUCTIOX   TO 

J\.  THKI.ONIIUN  l'UAKMACOPa;A,  AND  A  KKYTO  I.Al  I> 
PRI'SCRIPTIONS.  HvS.F.  l.EACH.  Tl..-l..r,ii«rK.lilini,8of th.sl.ook 

is c..„«u«ai.iy .. .  i.i. .1  -  i.i. ' '  "I"  -  ;;'.";■';;;"  p,,;,;.,i|„i.,„.. 

«li<.  ore  concern,, I  .„  i,,.l  „..,  >,„l  ,,,   i-,   ,   "-'•»';  (.„.,„„„':„  and 

Tl„sl,ttlc»..ik,,„,.,      '',;■,;■,:■:    ',:,   ,|c      n„,l..n   Plurma- 

Svntax  ofthe  l.,itin  L,.,i^,i,,-l  ,  jn  ,,,.,1  '  '  ""^,  ,^'  „r  .n  .i.p 
cnpKia  ,  a  Key  1..  IMm  ,.icsc,iption»  ;  .m.\  a  ^  ■;f»''"l\'>,,,  '.,;',"  n^, 
«or.ls  iwed  in  llic  l"i'arin.icn|,ii,i,  ,1inl  Prcscr.|>tiuns  villi  Kits  ... 
,l,c  Gender,  o,  N,.uii.  and  Ou,.„«:a|n.ns  n.      '    :  •.^J,'';.,.^!  „'     ■  -. 

ji-'^^is  ^'t^iS"  K;;^^/^^;;d  y;^.^*^„  a -« A;.;;.™^- 

'""S'um/'.'nrk'vin  1.0  ronnd  «.,cmcly  „,or„..  to  «ndcn>.  .ho 
have  «cS  h.,t  an  Imperfect  cla..lcal  cducalUil.."-!.  vscr,t  >ov. 

30.  18.19.  ,      „_....     r-,^..  1 

H.  lil'GHF.S,  15.  St.  M^rlui  ^-If-Graiul. 

Just  PulilislieJ,  price  ItK,  C.l. 

rp  n  E      A  N  A  T  0  M  Y      ( )  V    S  L  E  E  P  ; 

4IIT  UK  I'ilOCVIUNo"^"')^'^'])  ANII  r.EFRE.-HING 

SI.lMllF.R    AT    WILL. 

I)v      E  I)  «■    A  R  D       BIN  N   S.    M.  D. 

Memher  ot'tlie  Sooitty    of  Aiituiuaues  of  Scolland,    .tc.    ."tc. 

E\Ti;vcTS  FnoM  Pi  BI.IC  Journals. 
••  Tl,c  philantliropic  piiiport  of  Dr.  Binns,  iH  to  '«■:''"•"»';  ""''""^ 
pc.ple  >M  o  may  l.e  siil.ject  to  the  »cvcre  ylMtation  of  insomnoleoce      lie 
Art  ■  a.H  the  leiraed  Docter  desisrnate,    i[,  prescription,  ' 'f  l''~  " '"f 
S„und  and  Refreshing Slumher  at  M'm.'-A  rare  philosophical  «.  rk 
an  apposite  and  ciirions  t.e.dise.--M..rnio?  Herald,  Sept.  28,  181. 

••Dt.Binnsgiyes  a  t-encral  yie»  of  the  l:'i.^^'"l°^>- ""•'''■; ''■'",''- 
its  projrress  from  plants  to  m.an;  he  enters  into  an  elal.orale  des.np- 
lion  of  the  hrain  ;  he  treats  of  sleep  iu  all  its  ;""'"V'^';«.'; -,=";''; 
rally  spealinu.  he  ronfiiies  himself  to  eases  or  tacts,  ol  »hich  lie  li,is 
collected  a  vast  nuniLer."— Spectator.  Oct.  5.  isl'-'. 

"  This  treatise  e:J.il.ll-s  a  yast  mass  of  exceedlnsly  "'''""' '""','"" 
lerestinc  mailer,  the  fruit  of  eJtensive  rc.i.l.ns,  research  and  r- 
souiil  ol.senation.  One  of  ll.e  great  iiierils  of  Dr  Bnin  s  ■"  ' 
is,  that  it  is  entirely  siissestive.  We  have  ourselyes  Well  ni  eh 
Interested  and  gralitied  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume  hef..re  us.  - 
Naval  and  Militaiv  Gazette,  Sept.  21,  I8l'.i. 

'■  Ho«  has  this  l.een  effected  f-a  medical  hook,  amusin,,-  as  a  ro- 
iiiance,  useful  as  a  dictionary.,  and  safe  as  a  sen.ion !  » !■> ,  simpi> 
l"  takin-  •  sleei.-  as  a  text  merely,  and  colleetins  together  in  a  c.i  • 
den'ed  (.7rin,  all  that  is  known  of  and  •  about'  11  (not  to  meiilu.ii  imich 
tlul  is  .'vknoan)  of  slran«,  and  .onderful,  and  .j.ote-».,rthy,  (r..n, 
allivrilers  of  coiimii.-sand  laiv^-uages.  and  apes.  — Lnited  Moue 
Jonmal  for  Octoher. 

■•  This  is  an  exceedingly  curious  and  '^'^'"i';"';'.^  °."'''"  ,',T,  ,v„, ' 
uur  a.ithor  amuses  and  teases,  and  inf.irras  and  t.antalises,  an.l  dner  , 
a  id  excites  •  lustea.l  of  scndini:  liis  readers  to  sl.KF.r.  lie  keeps  them 
°!de"Vllr.  The  entire  volume  affords  evidence  of  extensive  read- 
iiiir  and  rcse.mli.  and  m.iy  l.e  justly  re^-ardcd  as  one  of  tin.  curiosi- 
ties of  literature.'  "-Tlie  Court  Journal.  Oct.  s,  ISIJ. 

••  Here  is  a  curious  hook  indeed,  involving  villhio  ilself  niinierous 
paradoxes,  for  it  is  at  once  excitative  and  seilalive,  «■;,".  '>!;;"•'";«"; 
soimiamhi  lie.  Dr.  Binns  devotes  a  larse  portion  ol  Ins  »„7k  to  .  n 
e""^-  iito  the  nature  of  sleep,  -fliese  chapters  "«""„■:;'"»>; 
interesting,  helne  full  of  llhistralive  facts,  anecdotes,  ami  renin. s 
censea,  huiorieal  record-,  and  reOections."-Liverpool  All.ion,  bept. 

'  '"  We  never  rcineml.er  to  have  taken  up  a  hook  on  a  Medical  Subject 
.hichlias  so',Ti'"ou,.-hly  interested  u-,  as  !>'■  I»""f» '"'^ '™[' "" 
■T  he  Anatomv  of  Sleep.'  Ho  has  eall.ercl,  in  a  most  comp  ele  lor  n, 
all  Ihecieaihich  hear  upon  his  .sulOect."-Tlie  Weekly  Chronicle, 
Sept.  25,  1S12. 

"This«ork,  in«hich«e,«ilh  »liom  it  l..is  ever  heen  a  fav,.rile 

*..',,    ,,   ,.  ,,„,,,,H  „ia,le     ai.,1  what  we  were  made  ol, 

occulialioi,  to  s  .,.  s   ...  ,"' «'  .'^,''™V,i,e     thai  »e  could  imme,  all 

have  found  ''"I"  ■■',",/';•  ,      - ,  '  S.r    of  sleep,  whenever  it 

i^K°sr  Jid.:;;;,;' w'u^ooidi^aiiir  AS  a  iianLiook  ^ 

facts  as  a  rei.ertorv  nf  the  tests  l.y  "Inch  the  value  of  an  ne\i 
'"Sm  must  he  determined,  Ihis  work  is  ...,bM,.l«  ;°°f  ;^-  ; 
,?e  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Bums  """.""»*  ;,,'°  ,;';j„"'if 
learned  tor  the  solid  informalinn  which  it  contains,  '»  "'e  ',"«".° 
IheTnakeUous  for  the  dclielitful  and  •t>-l'"''''^^-'^>- "  f  '"rot  ,"  > 
which  it  is  tilled;  an.l  lo  the  learned  as  a  most  useful  boot  of  ule- 
rcnce."— 'Die  Catholic,  Sept.  2llh,  1812. 

•■  The  common-place  book  of  a  professional  man,  at  once  '"•""l';'! 
in  and  cipahlu  of  reasonin;  iiiion  the  phen..nieiia  ol  life.  II  is  lu"  oi 
facts  and  speculations,  and  teems  with  interest  indc|.cndenll>  of  us 
express  purpose.— The  True  Tablet,  Seiit.  21th,  1812. 

"  No  wonder  iu  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  henealh,  or  Hie 
w.iters  under  the  eanli— ceilainly  none  in  past  luslones— seem  t,. 
have  past  the  observation  of  the  vi!;ilant  eve  of  Hie  author,  oi  the 
chroBicliog  of  his  industiioua  pen.  The  eon.iuest  of  that  wayward 
.leity  sleep— at  will  too— wilh.mt  narcotics;  the  tlicry  ol  sleep, 
the  nature  of  dreams,  with  the  record  of  all  of  those  of  most  .ta.rling 
interest,— somnaiobnllsm.    will,    its    no.ellies  -loesmcrisni,   with   lis 

niiracle.s-i<«. traioes.   a,|,li>via,   will.   ^,11   ll.e..    ......lent*     ah- 

normal  pyeli»l..^..c:.l    pl.eo..o,e„„.    „|.,.,„.i s.    '"";"'""';'■''; 

monomania,  will,  all  lb.  ii  r»i.l«si.c  lok.  as  ,,,,,i,lfd  ol  lie  gre.at 
and  eminent,  psychology  and  animal  beoii:,  will.  ,il  tbeit  .-t  '°''"'- 
mysteries,  these  are  amongthe  t.ipics,  w  itli  a  hundred  ..the.  subs.dary 
siibjeen  nf  e.jual  altraclion,  which  are  dilated  upon  by  the  author, 
and  with  the  e.i.lenl  guslo  of  .we  who  is  .lealing  w.lli  a  subject  .ifler 
his  own  he.itt.  and  with  an  interest  for  the  rca.lcr  which  we  di.  11..1 
overrate  in  saving  e.in.vls  that  excited  by  a  novel  of  Waller  Seolt  or 
a  play  by  Sbefidan.  J..li..,:on  wl.o  confesscl  to  being  kept  a«_ake  tor 
oiie  night  in  his  life,  l.y  Ihe  '  Anatou.y  of  Mebi.cl,.,ly,  bs  Burton, 
could  l>y  no  ..ossihilltv  have  escaped  a  repelUion  ol  lb.'  .s-lraor.linarv 
self-denial  he  won.lered  at,  ilh.ippy  enough  t..  bav..  I,a,l  11.,,  Anatomy 
of  Sleep' l.y  Blnns.  11  Is  the  very  book  the  le^""':"!'!" '»'','"'' 
have  dellghte.l  himself  in  hujging  and  gloating  ""'■.-r-".',;,' "' 'J  If. 
out  flrsl  notice  <,f  this  treasure  for  the  «-;'""l-'.l""'"fv„^,'' ""'^ '" 
our  mili.U  is  by  farllie  most  intetesli.ie  thai  has  issue.1  ''»■  •  "'«  1'"". 
for  many  «  veir,  and  will  at  no  distant  day,  we  conn.leii  ly  l.redict  be 
found  In'every  man's  library.— Medical  Time'.  Sept.  1,,  1«1.. 

••  •  The  E.lilor  of  the  Med.  Gai.'  (Oct.  1 1 )  devotes  a  lea.liiig  article 
to  Hie  consideration  of  •  The  amiuUig  work  ol  Dr.Ilinns,'  and  iheim 
porlanl  faclsan.l  theories  brought  forward  l.y  h.m. 

Under  this  unpretending  title  we  have  her.  a  volume  "il""""'  » "  ' 
iiileresliiig  matter,  and  destined  to  take  its  place  '■>•''■;''',"' 
Hibhert,  Scoll  and  Macnisli  It  is  not  a  simple  tre.i  .,.•  on  i  leel ,  uit  a 
cjmplele  history  ol  the  abnormal  functions  ol  the  braiii,  and  l"'?" 
Ing  as  it  d..esllie  whole  range  of  physiological  .-.iid  pssrhoh.i.ic.il 
science.  It  re.p.ire.l  to  be  mel  hy  a  mind  ver.ed  in  the  kii..al.-dac 
..f  organic  i.hcn..me„i.,  Hioroi.ihly  Inbn-d  will,  the  subjec  ,  nii.l. 
.ab.t.'  all.  havlu'.;  the  rourage  to  Ihmw  off  tllc  s.li.aekles  ol  ll.e  olJer 
metai>hs.ical  aod  scbolaslic  doctrines,  and  work  hia  end  by  Hie  ai.l 
of  moileiii  i.taclical  and  vxiierimei.tol  iioiiniles.  We  therelore 
r'.rdially  rfconimen.l  this  intere  .tin,.t  yolumeto  voniig  and  old  reatteis, 
and  to  all  l.i  whom  the  disembarassmeni  ol  longstanding  prejudices 
U  a  doshleraliim."— Literary  Gazette,  Oct.  litli,  18*-'. 

JOHN  CHURCHILL,  Prliuea  Stree  ,  Loudon. 


A  T  E  D  I  C  A  L      B  0  O  K  P.-OrERUM 

iM      HU'POCRATIS  COL.  ET  GAI.ENl  Gil  ETL.Vf  CHAR- 

TEltirs.  bl  Vol.  Ill  ».  I..n>  £S.  I'ari:..  1D13.-LIZAR  S  '-.JAIO- 
\lli-M  I'l  yrrs  Coh.ured,  12  Falls  coini.lele  (La.sl  Is.liliouJ, 
£  I  I 's'-llLoV.^M'.S  Sl"rG1CAI.  ANATOMY  of  the  A 
C.doored  Plales,  f..lio,  cloH.,  £1.  Ws..  |...bli;lie.l  al  -^  ;; '■'.'jT,  \Y 
SON'S  A  SATOMV  and  SURGERY  ..f  INOL  INAI.  a.i.l  l-EMtlRAI. 
HERNIA.  Colouied  Plates,  folio,  b.ls.  £1.  Is.,  published  .11  £2.  2. 
S3I.-COULS0N  on  the  DISEASE  ''^'l';- '"P- <V?J',f  ."S'lV 
Plates,  410.  clolh  .is.  f.d..  1S.17.-THOMSON  on  INFl  AMMATIJIN, 
,.vo.  lodf  calf,  very  scarce,  fl.  10s..  E.l.n.  lsl;l-WI  ,L.\N  o.i  l- 
TANEOrs  DISEASES.  33  C.lomed  Pl.lc  .  "'V, )'',,:?',?  Vs.r  l' 
l.s«s.-B/.LI.'S  (JOHN)  PRINCIPI.I.S  '''  ^\,'«,',V\V.  r;  ?;',7k 
Plates.  4  Vols.  svo.  bds.  £1..  lS2r.,-CIU  \  E',,'"."  ■,\^-V  ,vi« 
DESCRIPTIVE.  1  Vols.  Svo.  half  l...u,..l  1^^^  ■  1' 'f;^-  ""r,.;  .)s  i 
TRAITE    DES   MALADIES  DE    LA   I'EAU,   Coloured   Pl.Ues.   2 

■T'tU''B:TricK,'lVTO-rrENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  Soulh  Side 
of  the  New  Road,  near  Oower  Street.       ,,    ,  „     , 
«-,•  Upwards  of  1,003  Volumes  of  Second-IUnd  Medical  Hooks 
coiislantly  on  Sale. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  with  two  Platen,  price  Is.  r,d., 
THE    LONDON    AND    KDINBURan 

l\,rONTHEY  JOURNAL  of  MEDICAL 

iVl  KCIFN'CE.     Edited  hv  Dp.  CORM,\CK. 

This  N.unbervull  coiit.ain  Okioix.o.  AKrin.rs  by  .M..  Benjamin 
Bell  Professor  Svn.e,  Dr.  Goldiiig  Bird,  and  Dr.  David  Smith,  an 
elatorale  Review' of  Works,  on  Uriliar,  '"■'"'"'''-S  •.,.""'',"'' "'i"' 
thai  is  iniporl.ant  in  the  latest  nnmbers  of  the  British  and  I  ..ri.^u 
Medical  Journals,  and  Hie  Professional  news  of  the  day. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

From  the  huge  and  steadily  increasing  circulation  of  this  cheap  .and 
omprehensive  Jnuriial,  it  forms  an  admirable  medium  for  Adveitise- 
mei  s  Ilisto  be  found  In  every  |.art  of  the  miited  Kingdom  and 
Monies  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  In  various  towns.ou  the  I  oa- 

""Xerliseraeiils  must  be  given  in  on  or  before  the  22d  of  the  month 

t^:;i^:nir'^;i°:c,t,,,,..-Fdin..ur.li- M.i.  1  v<.,.,vx^Sr.vw.ut, 

,;  C„._l)„bliu     ClURV  ,1  Co.-Paris-   FoailN.  M.vssnx.  .^  Lie. 


FRENCH    I.ANlil  ACE. 

Ml  )E  B  l-.AU  \'OISIN  sOK  IG I N  AL  SVST  EISL 
.       MONS,  MARIOT  DE  BEAUVOISIS  (lr..m  Par.sl  begs 

nE>tJir-;;e:::jSe:i;r;uh:r:r5;^i^^^*f^° 

■x'  1  -M  de  11  '.  OriBi..al  .Svslem  is  ..ubllslieJ  by  Souti.n  k  Hw, 
1.11.  Fie.  1  SI  reel ;  an.l  sold  l.y  .all  booksellers  and  vfililors  w  new  pub- 
lications.    Price,  each  Lesson  'Jd. 

Every  learner  should  uuhesilalingly  ad..pt  this  syslem.-CoriT 
^TOs'ioik  is  the  most  .i.iefnl  thai  has  yet  appeai-cd,-eredilable  .« 
011^  to"hi  skill  of  Ihe  writer,  .and  remarkable  for  knnwledge,  ac.ile- 
ness  an.l  oi.lginent.-Nisw  Wr.r.KLV  MESsnsi.KH.  ,,,„  k_,,  ,,, 

Wcra'irecTinimend  it  to  our  readers  as  being  one  of  lite  hesl  t..r 

acpiiring  a  knowledge  of  Uie  Freiieh  '9"f'"'--:-'^''.'';toviiit  v  I!El.l.P. 
It  apiieais  to  OS  to  be  entirely  uniiiue.— Nrw  .1Ioxiiii.t  "»:>•■■■'. 

■^D'iJ'i'be'wsl  i„tr..do..li..„  to  the  French  language  w^  have  seen, 

11  is  ll.e    ..s    ..iir  ,^  .,,,^1,1  s^.|,.,|„,  -Mnnx.  Am. 

andtl...  s,,-t.  Ill    -  ,  .1,  ,0.1..  ,i..,,|    I   „■,,,,.  ii.  ,11       I'.VTRHiT. 

in:::;;,;,':!;:;,:,!;:  I,', .:.-,. --i'-'  "•  -"•  - " '""'  -'"""•*'  *'■ 

Thcpl;,na|,|.,,,r,l.,  ,.-"..  ■,■"'■,'"■'"'.'■    -1>.''>"".  .,..„,. 

It  pirlaUesofUieHaniiiioniau  system,    but  in  ..oi  .i|,in,..u  is  luu 

nit.-ly  more  effe.-tive."-m!bl.'.s  Lirr.. 

r<EORGE  HARRIS,  Writer  &  Labeixeb  to 

VH      .1.  ■   \l,..llc.,I  Pr.ifessi i:.  Little  Oueen  Street,   Holl.oni.— 

G    H   ,     .1  re     ec  f.'llv  retorns  his  thanks  to  the  Medical  Profession, 
1   ;.   1,:  s^s    .O.I  Drug,.isls  "eoerallv,  for  the  very  liberal  support 
h"ns    ...hxda    a?atelle    a;.dWrit-e;for2ayears,andl*^^^ 

oiterve  hat  lie  now  undertakes  to  lit  up  Shops  "■J^'^-^.'-f '^J^^ 
any  style  ..V  elegance  or  neatness,  and  to  an,  imee  ;.»"Vm;  Bruce 
fw  ..re  .1  exi.erience'hc  has  ha.l  » ill,  the  late  Mrs.  WiUats.  Mr.  Bruee, 

mdSr  iL;.  las't'ro  v'e'is  with  the  hi.hlv  '.-V-.alde  lirm  o.  Anse    ami 
H.awke.  8.  Great  Queen-streel,  l.lneoln's-mn-fields,  that  lie   wui 
enabled  to  give  satisfaction.  ,      i,j 

siio.,oered  rounds  Is.  per  11..;  mahogany  fronted  drawers.  Is.  lid. 
eael. ,'  'iXelnng  in  the  y'iry  best  slyle,  3s.  Hd.  per  dozen.     Every 

article  w,iriai.teJ.  


.ADELAIDE 


CAI.I.ERV. 


D 


LECTURE>^  on  CHE^VUSTRY,  &c.,  by  Dr. 
ATKIN.-Dr.  AtUin  conim.nce.l  a  Course  of  Le.-lures  on 
Cbcmisl.v  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Instilution,  on  WEDN  KSU.\  1 , 
Oct,""r  5th    1812,  at  9  o'elick  a.m.,  and  will  continue  them  eyciy 

'"Thc'^le^ileoiS^f  upwards  of  100  Lecture,,  aud  isinlemled 
forpcr,:ons  wishing  to  study  Chemistry,  cilUer  as  a  branch  »' """li^-^ 
edicali,m.  o,  in'  its  applicatinn  t..  Arts.  JI«..|^J^eures,Sc  Ihe 
modes  of  assaying  and  analyzing  inorganic  bodies  will  be  j''™" 'J™ 
ex,.lai,.ed.--A  considerable  iiarl  of  the  '•""■'= '','»;''^,''\"'f'" 
..riaiiic  Clien.islrv,  -te.,  and  a  full  account  given  of  Ihe  latest  disio- 
veries  by  eoutinenlal  observers  F'^' l'.'"- ,f  "'"JfiV  ,1  Chemist  rv  will 
On  the   same  da.  a  series  of  Levi,,,..    ,  i,  '  ""^V  ,     , o.s  of  ni rform- 

be  commenced,  in  w  hich  the  Poi.ils ";  '  'Ji"„' nanS- 

iiig  experiinenls.  applying  tests,  and  I .„-  i  '  "''  '' ."''l'''^"',", 

lation.     Eac.'i  practical  course  w.lt [,,  .     t  /■       '      ,p,  _. 

given  at  bouts  to  suit    tliecoiivenici.ee    ..1    siu.le.d,.     I..e,    inrei 

'^  oTcoiirsc  will  be  espocnilly  devoie.1  to  Cl,emi_.ts  ""JD'^y  ■';*;,„ 

Extended  laboratory  practice  tor  not  less  than  three  moiiHis,  at  the 

ntp  of  Fifty  Guineas  p-r  Annum.  „      ,,..„,,  i 

Assays  and  Analvzcs  con.l.ieted  by  the  Chemist  personally.  «'«"; 

Assays  from  lJ."c;i.  to  £  I.  Is.  each.     Aglienltural  and  other  .Mialyzes 

OH  moderate  terms.  ,  ,.         ,,  .».,„„    nr  «v«i»ri- 

Genllemen  widiing  to  carry  out  especial  '''7«:f ''?"', °'ams"a  id 

meats  for  perfecting  inventions,  n.ay  h.sve  the  use  of  appiialus 

the  assistance  of  ll.e  Chemist,  l.y  applving  to  the  Secretary. 


ii;     STP.GGALL  continues  his  LECTURES 

'  ,1  Fv:\MI!JATIONS  for  Hie  College  of  Siu-geoiis  and 
Vooilie.  , Hes- ilall  alo  for  Hie  other  Medical  Boards.     His  fees  are 

S  E:;l;nr;i;e=-e:;en^:it;£=H 

.  ',  .T  i„  ,i;rri-t  tliem  dmiii"  t Ueir  entire  re.-;uleiice  m  l.onu"''. 
d'?  Siiiiie  win,  g'o"ua»n.;e. heir  success.  Hour.,  of  atteu- 
tend.'.ee:  fis.m  Tel.  tiU  One. a.m.. and  Six  to  Nine,p.m..in  Chamber.. 

at  No-  17.  Bloomsburj-sriuare. 

<;i^7^Ai:;;7E7>rc7r^.1^\>.-D  fixture  warehouse 

A  NSELTi    AND    HAWKE,    of  No.  S,  Great 

A     Oueen  Street,  I.ineoln's  Inn  Fields,  begs  to  ■"''«"».<^''>X^" 

siir^r^iiiiwS'B^ssiarrtr^^s^^ 
s?  ^S"^':sTy;v^irr  ^'s:j^v.  'S.:^:;d 

Estintates  f.in.ishe.l,  free  of  expense. 

V.al..atioii  of  Stock  and  Fixtures.  


A    I  N  S  W  O  R  T  H  '  S      MAGAZINE. 

■C\.    Price  Half-a-Crown,  the  November  Number  will  conlain 

THE  MISER'S  D-\VGHTF.R, 

BV  W    H.VBBISOS  .\1XSW0RT11,  Esq. 

BookIII.-Cbap..XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,XV.  XVI.,Xvn.,.nd 

XVIII..  with  Two  Ill.istralioiis  on  Steel, 

Bv  ftr,(.iuir-  CRriKsH,\xK. 

Purcl^uig  a  Propiuy.    By  Miss  ,  AUaf^from^Hie^e^  Roma- 

-l^^r'-''-"''^'-rfi;^..^-KSi^"ii^^;^.: 

The  Lion's  Ride.     «.v  •">""  »«"-    .^f/-/, „„„  „r  Sain.  Valery.     A 
The    Persian   Poet's    Tonih.    By  I      Legend    of   Varongeville.     B) 
Catherine  P,.ir.  I      Charles  Hervey. 

THE  ELLISTON  PAPERS. 
Part  I. 
EDITED  BV  GEORGE  RAYMOND,  Esa. 
The  Cholera  in  Ireland.     By  W.  |  Dig    Hie   Younger.     By   Laman 
T,^?Siiri^?^ByJ.Price.      TrSr^;of    Welli,^^^^ 
Three  Songs.     By  Edw.  Kenealy.  RicharilCteurde  l.ioi.  Ki  Mrs. 

;,  i  ton  at^iHlie  Swedish  Lord.     By        Stone,  '^""'"i"'  °  , '' Y' 'j  "' 
Thomas  Hughes.  I   ^'-""'i"',"?-' 

WINDSOR      CASTLE. 
An  Historical  Romance, 
BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  E.SO. 
Chapler  VI. 
vvrrii  AS  iiiisruiTiox  ox  sTKr.i., 

llVniNV  Ji.HANNOT, 

And  W,.„.buts  li\  W    Alfred  Delamotle. 

Cunuin,--ham  and  .M,„li...ei.  Publishers,  Adelaide  Street, 

Trafalgar  Sijuare, 


MRS.  SCOLEY,  II,  Kulinoutli  btreet,  Regent 
Souare,  near  Gray's  Inn  R..ad,  reriuesls  the  allei,ti..n  ol 
Medical  ami  Law  Stu.leiirs  to  the  above  address.  Drawing  loom 
and  Bed-?,  om.  Single  Bed-rooms,  or  a  IWuhIc  BeddeJ-roon.  w.  1. 
Siting  woin  ii  re.iuired.  with  or  wllho.it  Board  on  very  iiio.ler.ale 
term"!  and  at  the  same  lime  every  attenlion  paid  to  ihe  comfort  an.l 
convenieace  of  her  lodgers. 


SlsEI.ETllNS,  SKULLS,  So. 

AM.EXANDRP,    Eoreipi    Booksi'llii',    37. 
•     GRFVT  RUSSELL  STREET,   BLOOMSBURY,  conliiiue. 

to  SELL  at  m..derate  prices  the  f''"""™5.-.V''S"'''V;:  i''^'  o';""sle';;i" 
£3.  to  £C.  and  under  £3.:  UnarHculaleJ  ditto,  2l.s.  loi  b  los  se|.a- 
raled  Skulls  lo.i.  1..  30..  i  Skull-  In  Secti..ns  los.  l.i  11.-:.  . I.lf.,  »  . 
lie  oienaralion  ol  the  Ear.  from  Ms.  to  aos.  Female  Pelvis  will, 
"„nenr">"o2.-.s  Articulated  Hands  and  Fcetfron,  £1.  lis.  lo  £5. ; 
a  Uree  eoileilion  of  all  kind  of  Loose  Bones,  from  Broken  sets  ol 

"'""°«:  GREAT 'bUSSELL  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


s^sraSs>:-^si;i  i,;ur;L:TX,,nng  eaL.,_.u . 

recommend  them  lo  the  notice  o^  "«"''»"'V„"  An,  t'li'er  proof  of 
where  tinie  and  le^bie  -y™,;;-,^;^'^S!ir  llJS  ^d  L  most 
their  sterling  .piali  les  s  the  .  i'"""'"'"'  ,  „  ,    .i„icies  of  a  .superior 

;i^  ■^,sr:;^^s;,;iv^d:'"?o  ;:;":?d  ■^^  t  --^.ris'^ibi 

;l^onsSa,  are  palmed  upon  the  ,,,,,,.  ic,,.ev.r,^.^„uine  pen   is  stamped 

and  wholesale  at  No.  s,  HATTON  GARliE.-s. 

PHILOSOPHIC .\ I.  INSTRUMENTS. 

AT'-ARD'S  CATALOGITE  of  CHEMICAI.  and 

V,-  n'g^!fT''^;i;^ira!^rs^'^^^-r;:i"vS;;^«i^ 

;r:r;;S;rpri;:,l;  Jllewelgl,,  under  1  -    '^' ^^^^^ '^^• 
THE   CHEMICAL    CATALOGUE  of  PURE  TESlS  and  KL 
AftVNTS  is  iioarlv  ready.  ,„         ,  , 

'^gi^Jfor  Oridlns  Cheap  App.ra.u.  »..;>^J|-  04;-" /,;'- ^  ; 
JOHN  WARD,Orr.BiTivK  Ciir.>llsl,70,  Bisliops^au  .-siree. 

G  I  L  I.  O  T  T'S     pens. 
THE  aUEEN  has  been  graciously  ple.ysed  "■  ""J™™'^*^'  J,",'5'o". 

?;;^Se;i1^'S;^.u'v  Wh!^  iiI5k!^^aa.od  Apm 

JnSFPH  GILLOTT'.S  very  superior  PATENT 

contiun.illy  ineieasing  demand  f..r  his  rei.s.  losFPK 

The  number  of  Pens  "'^""f«'V'Vvl9  w  ^4.  Jil  V«?«'a°  »1."^^ 

r,>.l-0.!l'2a,  or  1,117,244  .lozeus,  ..r  431.13,  gross.  mqrPH 

■  M'TION.-All  Ihc  Genuine  Pens  .arc  marked  .«  tul       JOSEPH 

"'^i;:;;:r'rrE^;;;^;hin .  .--..trs-s'cr^ 

WORKS,  G1.V1IAM  SrH.:r.l,  «"'"'»"";^;;'.^',",',  „f  Mr  Vox.ftsim 
rncBcll  SliivrT,  I.osnox,  under  the  mannsomeni  "'  '■'  ,'„,,, 
ihi'Saiiufacrory  at  Birmutgham,  or  from  any  of  the  «hol.  .b  s.ati 
liners  til  l.ontliMi,  X'C. 
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CASES  OF  PERITONEAL   SECTION 

FOR   THE 
F.XTinp.lTION     OF     DISE.ISED      OVAni.\        BY      THE 
LARGE     INCISION     FROM      STERNUM     TO     PUBES, 
SUCCESSFULLV    TREATED. 

By  CH.\nLF,S  CI. AY,  Memlier  of  llie  Royal  Collepe  of  Piiysicians, 

r.omlon;  ofthe  Coliejre  of  Surpeons,  Eatiilmruli;  and  Lecturer  oil 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  &c.    Piccatlilly,  .Manchester. 

(Contiiuioi)  from  pau'e  C:^.l 

CASE     THE     SECOND, 

OVAKIAN    EXTIRPATION    BY   THE    I.AllfiE 

INCISION. 

Eliz.*beth  Beswick,  a>t.  57,  applied  to  nic 
on  the  '27111  of  .Sept ,  1842,  in  consequence 
of  the  abdomen  being  enlarged  by  dropsy.  I 
performed  paracentesis  abdominis  on  the  30th 
of  Sept.,  when  twenty-iive  and  a-half  pounds 
of  fluid  were  taken  away,  of  a  tine  ascitic 
character;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fluid  was 
discharged,  or  nearly  so,  that  I  discovered  in 
the  lett  iliac  region  an  ovarian  tnmonr  about 
four  pounds  weight.  I  was  the  more  .surprised 
at  this,  as  neither  the  history  of  the  case,  nor 
its  ajipearance  before  tapping;,  led  me  to  expect 
it.  The  tumour,  as  well  as  the  fliiiil  deposited, 
had  both  been  produced  within  the  last  ten 
months  ;  previous  to  that,  no  tumour  existed 
that  she  knew  of  .She  had  surt'ered  much  tVoni 
inconvenience,  and  occasionally  from  p.iins 
about  the  umbilicus.  She  had  borne  nine  living- 
children,  and  iloes  not  recollect  receiving  any 
injniy  by  blows,  falls,  &c. ;  her  health  hnd 
generally  been  good  ;  she  was  low  in  stature, 
and  inuth  emaciated  within  the  list  six  or 
eight  mouths.  The  tumour  occupied  the  left 
iliac  region,  and  as  the  abdominal  ]iarietes 
were  very  flaccid  after  the  water  had  been 
drawn  off,  its  character  was  distinelly  visible  ; 
— it  appeared  circular,  rather  flattened,  with  a 
long  pedicle,  and,  though  moveable,  the  pa- 
rietes  in  front  below  the  unibilieus  were  iirmly 
attached  to  it  for  the  space  of  two  square  inches 
(an  adhe-ion  of  some  standing.)  The  tumour 
felt  haril  and  heavy  for  its  size,  consequently, 
I  conelniled  it  to  be  a  solid  mass,  or  nearly  so ; 
this  probable  solidity,  and  its  firm  adbcsiou, 
at  once  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  extirpate  it  by  any  other  mode  than 
the  large  incision.  In  order  to  allow  thewuund 
candied  by  tapping  to  heal,  I  fixed  on  Friday  tlie 
7th  of  October,  at  half-past  three,  p.m.,  fur  the 
operation  j  the  preparations  for  which  were  con- 
ducted much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  therefore  need  no  repetition. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Cth  I  gave  her  ten 
grains  of  the  inspissated  ox  gall,  wliich  brought 
away  a  copious  motion  before  bed-time  with- 
out any  uneasiness.  Five  grains  more  were  given 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  another 
motion  was  had  before  noon,  with  a  free  and 
copious  passing  of  urine.  She  again  passed  her 
urine  freely,  immediately  before  the  operation. 


Nuiiilier.s  are  re-is.;iicd  iu  Monllilv 
l.>  any  Hook-eller  or  NiMvsiiiaii,  <ir  i 


stitclieil  ill  a  Wrapper, 
ilirocted  to  J.  A.   Carfr 


and  fonvanled    Willi  the  M.ajrazines.- 
le.  riq.,  at  tlie  .Me.Hcal  Times  OIHco, 


i-s    for  tlie    Stampril   F.ililir 
Lancet  OiJlce).  London. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  I  com- 
menced the  operation  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Radford,  Mr.  'W.  O.  Vaudrey,  Messrs  .1.  J.  & 
G.  Southam,  surgeons,  and  Mr.  Higginhottom, 
nephew  to  Dr.  Radford. — Pulse,  before  the 
operation,  7l>. 

<)PEI1.\TI0N'. 

As  paracentesis  abiloiuinis  had  been  previ- 
ously performed,  and  the  tiiniDiir  was  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  Mrs.  Wheeler's,  the  first 
incision  extended  from  about  two  inches  above 
the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes,  or  nearly  ten  inches 
in  length.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  weie 
so  flaccid  that  more  dilliculty  occurred  in 
making  the  first  incision,  antl  in  dissecting- 
through  the  peritoneum,  than  in  the  first  case, 
where  the  same  were  distended.  No  sooner 
was  the  tumour  exposed  th?n  adhesions  pre- 
sented themselves  in  every  direclion.  In  the 
diairnnsis  whith  Dr  Ixadford  and  niysclt  had 
formed  of  the  case,  I  lully  expected  an  exten- 
sive and  long-  standing  adhesion  to  tiie  anteiinr 
of  the  tumour,  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  umbilicus;  but  from  the  mohilily  of  the 
tumour  in  every  direction,  (save  the  evception 
mentioned,)  we  thought  it  juvlty  free  else- 
where. In  this  we  were  deceived  :  adhesions 
were  found  in  almost  every  part  remarkably 
strong,  and  only  to  be  separated  with  the 
scalpel.  There  was  also  a  decided  difl'ereuce 
in  the  character  (4' the  adhesions:  tho.se  at- 
tached to  the  parietes  were  bro.ad  anil  firm  in 
their  attachments,  whilst  the  cunneclion  with 
the  viscera  was  by  numerous  long  fibrous 
bands ;  it  was  evidently  their  K ngtli  and 
adhesion  to  the  moveable  parts  that  gave 
the  tumour  the  mobile  character  it  had.  The 
pedicle,  too,  being  long  (as  I  had  anticiiiated) 
facilitated  the  moveinents  of  the  (umonr  ;  the 
pedicle  wa  broader  and  thicker  than  in 
Wheeler's  case,  and  when  cut  through,  one  of 
the  (TSts  discharg-ed  about  four  pints  of  fluid. 
In  this  instance  1  passed  a  strong-  double  liga- 
ture through  the  ceiilral  expansion  of  the  pe- 
dicle, and  tied  it  both  ways  ;  thus  securing  it 
by  two  ligatures,  which  appeared  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  the  vessels  of  the  pedicle 
from  ](ouriiig  out  blood,  as  they  did  in 
Wheeler's  case,  were  they  had  to  be  separately 
tied.  The  adhesions  were  overcome  by  the 
scalpel,  and  their  number  was  more  than 
cxjiecteil.  4  he  whole  blood  lost  in  the  opera- 
tion was  trifling,— certainly  not  more  than  two 
ounces.  The  uterus  (with  the  rest  of  the 
viscera)  was  perfectly  Iiealthy  ;  the  intestines 
not  in  the  least  distended,  with  cither  flatus  or 
fieeal  matter,  and  in  no  way  impeded  the 
operation — a  cireuiTistance  which  I  again  at- 
tributed to  the  eft'eets  of  the  inspissated  ox 
gall,  which  she  had  taken  the  night  before. 
The  parietes  were  secured  by  seven  interrupted 
sutures,  with  straps  of  adhesive  plaisler  be- 
tween, side  straps,  with  pads  of  linen,  and 
bandages  over  the  whole.  My  patient  was 
quite  equal  to  the  task  she  had  undertaken  : 
scarcely  a  word  fell  from  her  lips  indicative  of 
pain, — on  the  contrary,  she  replied  to  any 
question  with  great  composure,  and  drew 
coni])arisons  between  the  siiA'cring-s  of  parturi- 
ent efl'orts  and  the  operation,  — concluding  that 
she  had  had  worse  labours,  as  to  suff'ering  pain, 
than  the  present  operation.  After  the  opera- 
tion she  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  iliac 
region  and  the  loins,  evidently  owing  to  the 
stretching  of  the  adhesions,  but  more  parti- 


cularly the  pedicle.  The  whole  time  consumed 
in  the  operaliou  was  .about  ten  ininntes,  and 
in  about  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  coni- 
menceiuent  she  was  placed  comfortably  in  bed; 
and,  what  was  most  extraordinary,  the  pulse 
had  scarcely  varied  a  single  stroke  from  what 
it  had  been  for  the  last  two  days.  I  gave  her 
a  draught  with  three-fourths  of  a  gr.ain  of  mur: 
morphine,  with  one  ounce  of  camjihor  water, 
and  left  her  vei-y  composed,  if  not  really  cheer- 
ful. Before  I  proceed  with  the  details  of  the 
ease,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  tumour  it.self, 
as  some  vei-y  important  circumstances  are  con- 
nected with  it. 

Dt;scKiPTioN  or  the  tumour. 
It  will  he  recollected  that  paracentesis  abdo- 
minis had  been  performed  in  this  case,  previ- 
ously, and  the  amount  of  twenty-five  pounds 
and-a-half  of  fluid  of  the  true  ascitic  character 
liiid  lieen  drawn  ofl',  and  it  beftnme  of  import- 
ance to  know  of  a  crtaintj-  if  this  fluid  was 
really  ascitic  or  had  been  contained  in  tlie 
ovarian  sac.  The  furin  of  the  tumour  was  an 
oblate  spheroid,  and  when  perfectly  emptied 
of  its  contiMits  the  solid  part  weighed  vei-y 
nearly  five  pounds  ;  it  was  composed  of  a  white 
tough  membranous  bag,  capable  of  holdino- 
about  four  pints,  and  a  flattcnetl  rounil  solid 
mass,  the  cells  of  which  contained  various 
matters  from  the  consistence  of  pus  to  that  of 
cerate,  and  of  considerable  variety  in  colour. 
The  intei-stices  of  the  cells  were  of  a  hard 
cartilaginuns  structure.  Inside  the  large 
inembr.iuons  bag,  hung  fi-om  its  under  surfac- 
a  pendulous  mass,  with  a  narrow  neck,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  rather  larger,  and 
of  an  irreg-tilur  shape,  very  similar  to  a  portion 
of  brain  enclosed  in  a  thin  transparent  mem- 
brane, which  must  have  floated  loosely  in  tlie 
fluid  of  the  sac.  41>e  tumour  with  the  mem- 
branous bag  had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  large  placenta  with  its  membranes  nearly 
entire,  and  its  form  and  arr.ing-ement  exactly 
similar.  On  examining  the  membranous 
pouch  very  carefully,  I  could  find  no  puncture 
but  the  one  by  which  the  sac  had  been  emptied 
at  the  pedicle  ;  and  as  its  capacity  was  not 
morethan  for  fonror'jlve  pints  of  tluid,  this  logc- 
Iher  with  Ihe  apparently  ihiik  unyielding  cha- 
racter of  the  walls  of  tlie  sac,  convinced  me 
that  it  had  never  held  more  than  from  four  to 
five  jiints ;  (onseipienlly,  the  twenty-five 
pounds  and-a-half  of  fluid  previously  dis- 
charged were  decidedly  that  of  ascites,  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  cyst,  but  produced  by 
its  jiressure.  '1  he  connection  of  the  tumour 
anteriorly  with  the  parietes  was  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  remarkably  firm,  conipletelv 
surrounding-  the  umbilicus,  including  tlie  re- 
mains of  the  umbilical  chord ;  in  cutting- 
through  it,  the  part  w.as  hard,  as  a  piece  of 
cartilage,  and  not  easily  divided  ;  the  fibrous 
bands,  connecting  the  tumour,  with  the  omen- 
liun,  intt'stines,  &e.,  t^ere  in  many  places  two 
inches  in  Icnglh,  and  very  strong,  (no  doubt 
of  long-  sf.inding)  ;  they  were  arranged  in 
groups  of  three  or  four  together,  most  of  them 
about  the  thickness  of  thread,  but  one  or  two 
were  broad  and  flat  like  narrow  tapes.  The 
solid  i)ortion  (as  well  as  the  membranous  cyst 
of  the  tumour)  was  beautifully  injected  with 
blood  vessels,  both  internally  and  externally. 
As  the  contents  of  the  sac  were  discharged  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  its   peculiaritie?J 
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RECORD    OF   riFTY-TWO    HOURS   ATTER   OPERATION 

ON 

ELIZABETH  BESWICK. 


Temperature. 


Pulse  , 


Tongue  .. 


General   Hur 
face 


O 

O 


,ii  t; 


.■s.s 


68 


70 


76 


80 
Soft. 


Pain . . . 


Clean  \  Clean 

and    [   and 

moist,  moist. 


Moist  I  Moist 
and       and 


70 


SO 
Soft, 


Clean 

and 

moist. 


Mnist 
and 


warm.l  warm,    wai'ni. 


None.  I  None. 


Light-headed-  „  „ 

=„,„  None.   No 


Cough None.   None. 


Shivering 


Urine 


Thirst  , 


None.   None. 


None. :  None, 


Motions 


Flatus 


Respiration . 


Sleep 


Cold . 


None.  None. 


None.  Noiis. 


None.   None. 


Free. 


20 
min. 


^=3 

o  o 
l-l  ^ 


G8 


S 
Soft. 


Clean 

and 

moist. 


Jloist 

and 

warm. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Twice, 

naturally 

Jxiv. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


80 
Soft. 


Clean 

and 

moist. 


Moist 

and 

warm. 


j-°a 


ro 


70 


so 

Soft. 


Clean 

and 

moist. 


86 
Soft. 


Clean 

and 
moist. 


Moist 

and 

warai. 


None. 


None. 


None.        None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Moist 

and 

warm. 


70 


86 
Soft. 


Clean  and 
moist. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Twice,       Ouce,       Twice,     3  Time: 
naturally  j  naturally' naturally  naturally 
?xvi. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Free. 


4.5 
min. 


None.  None. 


J3r- 

3  2 
I   § 


2  P 


T3    ^   a; 

g  §  '- 
S  i  g 


a. 


S-3 


horn's 


None. 


e^.B- 


iht 


None. 


Free. 


15 

hour. 


None. 


H 


None. 


None. 


Free. 


None. 


None. 


Little. 


Free. 


hour. 


2 
hours. 


None,    i   None. 


>.= 


g-S 

£3 


c  - 
S  S 
g-i 


:..i 


3  **"■ 

a 


^.a 


35 
Ml 


.^1 


^rs 


-5  B 


1—1  ^ 


o  bo 


None. 


None. 


Moist  and 
warm. 


None. 


.2  3 


7o 


90 
Soft. 


Little 
furred. 


Moist  and 
warm. 


The  gross  amount  of  matter  removed  was: 
ascitic  fluid,  25  J  lbs. — contents  of  cyst,  4  lbs. 
— cyst]and  solid  substance,  b  lbs, — total, .'34}  Ifcs. 

SUMM.MtV    OF    THE    FIRST    FIFTY-TWO     IIOUHS 


None. 


None.  None. 


None.  None. 


None. 


Twice, 

naturrdly. 

^xii. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Free. 


hours. 


None. 


None. 


Free. 


2  hours. 


None. 


S  3 


I 


o 


Twice, 
naturally. 


None. 


Little 


Little. 


Free. 


2  hours 


N<»uo. 


r3    rl 


P2 


AFTER    OPERATION. 

]?efore  this,  my  second  operation,  I  had 
concluded  it  scarcely  possible  that  any  case  of 
such  importance  and  i)eculiar  liabilities  could 
have  prooressed  more  favourably  tlian  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  'Wheeler  ;  but,  certainly,  the 
present  as  far  e.\ceeded  the  (irst  case,  in  ihe 
rapid  progress  of  its  recovery,  as  it  did  in 
having  worse  prospects  to  contend  with  in  the 
beginning.  The  patient  was  fdder  by  many 
years,  the  system  equally  worn  down,  nume- 
rous adhesions  of  a  very  firm  nature  to  over- 
come, together  with  an  extensive  ;i.scitic 
dejiosit. — and  yet  it  is  irapo.ssiblc  to  look  at  the 
above  tabulated  ,V2  hours  withcuit  surprise, 
■when  all  these  circumstances  aie  considered. 

The  Ti'mpeintnrr  was  kept  nearly  the  same 
throuo-bout,  as  in  the  fust  ease,  but  in  acconi- 
plis'iiiig  (his,  fires  had  to  be  occasionally  made 
a.s  the  weather  was  colder. 

Pii/xc. —  Before  the  operation  the  pulse  stood 
at  70.  .\fter  the  operation  it  was  counted  by 
Dr.  Radford,  and  found  to  be  the  same  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance very  remarkable,  and  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  small  quantity  of  blood 
lost  during  the  operation,  and  the  impcrlurbable 
coolness  of  my  patient,  who  ncithtr  moved  a 
muscle,  nor  expressed  herself  in  the  least  as 
sutt'ering'  from  pain.  During  the  fifty  two 
hours  it  will  be  observed  it  adv.Tneed  to  yO,  but 
always  remained  soft,  and  easily  compressible, 
bleeding  therefore  was  not  resorted  to,  which, 
in  consequence  of  her  age,  I  was  not  sorry  for. 
Tiiiii/ii'-. — During  the  time  was  clean  and 
moist,  except  at  the  last  visit  on  the  table, 
wlien  it  showed  itself  slightly  furred,  probably 
owing  to  the  bowels  not  being  yet  moved. 

Gt'iieral  Surface. — Was  never  otherwise  than 
warm  and  moist,  with  gentle  perspiration. 

Vain.  —  Vor  about  half  an  hour  the  pain  in 
the  left  iliac  region  continucil,  and  also  in  the 
loins,  hut  ou  giving  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of 
mur.  morphine  it  disappeared,  and  didnot  occur 
again. 

Ijiifltl  Ileadcditfss. — Never  occurred. 
Cough. — There  wa.s  not  any. 
Sliiverin;/. — None. 

LV/'iif.  It  was  surprising  how  easily  she 
passed  urine  by  her  own  elibrts,  so  early  after 
Ihe  o])eration,  and  contiuued  to  do  so  through- 
out, amounting  nearly  to  seven  pounds  in  Hi 
hours  ;  the  catheter  was,|thercfore,  uncalled  for. 
Moliiiiis. —  .\s  yet  none,  but  as  flatus  had 
troubled  her  a  little  towards  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  above  l.tble,  a  motion  was  expected. 

yiiihi.t. — Throughout  was  too  liifling  to  dwell 
upon. 

Resplrii/idii. — Never  in  the  least  disturbed. 
Cold. — This  sensation  was  never  experienced 
even  ia  the  least  degree. 
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Sleep. — The  pain  in  the  loins  and  left  iliac 
region,  rendered  it  necessary  immediately  after 
the  operation  to  give  three  fourths  of  a  grain 
of  the  mwT.  morjihine  Tlio  pain  soon  left  and 
a  sound  sleep  followed.  The  number  of  sepa- 
rate sleeps,  theirlength,  and  soundness,  amount- 
ing to  u|iwirds  of  seventeen  hours  in  the  fifty- 
jwo,  no  doubt  facilitated  much,  her  rapid  and 


In  the  next  table  I  shall  dispense  with  those 
items  of  the  last  table  which  did  not  occur 
again,  as  i)ain,  liglil-headedness,  coiig-h,  shiver- 
ing, llatas,  respiration,  cold. 

.\11  my  medical  friends  who  visited  the  casi', 

I  were  surprised  at  the  progress  of  recovery,  and 

the  perfect  absence  of  dangerous   symptoms. 

The  next  table  traces  the  case  up  to  the  first 


gatisfadory  iceovoi-y. 

i  Circs 

smg  01 

the  w 

ouncl  c 

n  tn 

e  tourtii  (lay. 

CEN'ER.U.    REMARKS. 

1 

2 

-13 

1 

o* 
a 

3' 
0 

c 

3 

era 

1 
5 

From  thk  Con- 
clusion    OF    THE 

1st    52    HOURS,  TO 

the  ek|>  of  the 
4th  day  and  1st 
dressing. 

Felt  a  little  smarting  and 
itching  in   the  line   of  the 
wound — felt  very  hungry — 
diet  continned. 

o 

c 

i 

g  S 

0^ 
1 

0 

5  o'clock,  a.m.,  Oct. 
loth  —  01  hours 
after  operation. 

Continued  remarkably  well 
— ordered  a  clyster  of  gruel, 
H  ith   oh'i  _ricini.  nlei    tere- 
binth, a  fi  ^ss,  to  be  repeated 
if  necessary. 

o 

CO 

o 
5" 

en 

o 

3 

o 

1 

P  E 

2* 

0 

12  a.m.— 63  hours 
after. 

Two  copious  motions  fol- 
lowed the  clysters — felt  verj- 
hungry  —  no    alteration    in 
diet. 
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10  p.m. — 78  liours 
after. 

Had  passed  a  very  com- 
fortable   night  —  ordered   a 
little  weak  nuutun  broth  fur 
diimer — diet,   in   other    re- 
spects, as  before. 
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9  a.m.,  Oct.  11th— 
89  luiurs  after. 

Dressed   the   wound,   re- 
moved every  other  suture — 
woundhealed  itswhole  length 
except  where  the  ligatures 
came  out. 
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12  a.m. — 93  hours 
after. 

The  pulse,  though   high, 
was  very  soft,  no  pain  or  un- 
easiness— former  diet  conti- 
nued without  the  broth. 
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COURSE  OF  LECTITRKS  OX  THE  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Delivered  l.v  C,  .T.  1!.  Wl  l.l.IAMS,  H.D„  F.U.S..  rrofessor  ni  (lie 
Prjiclice  Hf  Medieine,  .-iiid  of  Clinical  Medicine,  .it  Vniversilv 
College. 


Gentlemen', — Lymph  is  very  rarely  thrown 
out  upon  mucous  surfaces;  pus  is  the  secretion  to 
which  iiiHammaliciu  renders  them  peculiarly  liable. 
It  is  on  serous  membranes  that  lymph  is  usually 
deposited,  and  although  pus  is  sometimes  found 
alsii  oil  them,  j-et  its  riecurrenee  is  far  less  common 
than  on  nuieoiis  membranes.  When  lymph  is  uf 
a  low  cliaraeter,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
7JW1',  and  is  indeed,  often  a  concomitant  production. 
In  these  cases,  the  secretion  is  liipiid,  and  presents 
agi-eenish  appearance;  it  is  called  iMiiilfut  li/mpli. 
The  great  facility  h  ith  ishich  pus  is  formed  upon 
mucous  surfaces,  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  there 
must  be  considerable  analogy  between  piis  and  the 
ordinary  mucus  that  lubricates  the  raucous  mem- 
brane; and  this  appears  to  be  the  fact,  for  it  is  in 
many  instances,  most  diHicult,  and  I  may  say  im- 
possible to  distinguish  clearly  the  two  "proil  lets. 
'I'lie  former,  viz.  pus,  passes  gradually  into  mucus, 
which  may  indeed,  be  obtained  from  pus,  by  the 
addition  of  .'salt,  an  alkali,  and  some  carbonic  acid. 
Both  are  niodilications  of  albuminous  matter,  and 
both  contain  a  certain  amount  of  fat.  It  is  ea.sy  ti' 
discriminate  between  pus  and  mucus  when  in  a» 
pure  state,  the  former  being  free  from  all  viscidity, 
and  readily  luiscible  in  water,  while  the  latter  is' 
remarkable  for  \i,scidity  and  for  its  not  being  mis 
cible  w  ilh  h  ater.  Pus  is  often  found  to  be  thrown 
out  upon  seroi.s  membranes  when  air  has  gained 
access  to  their  cavities.  Thi'  formiition  of  pus 
frequently  dep  -iids  upon  what  is  called  the  purulent 
djiillii'sh:  Jlany  persons  are  accustomed  to  a.sso- 
ciale  invari.ably  with  the  existence  of  pus,  a  greater 
0.-  less  degree  of  destruction  of  parts;  but  this  is  an 
error,  because  pus  may  undoubtedly  proceed  from 
an  ei  tire  surface  without  imy  ilislniclii.ii  occurring. 
It  is  on  this  account  very  important   to  guard 


against  concluding,  that  the  lungs  must  necessarily 
be  diseased  because  the  sputa  maj'  contain  traces 
of  purulent  secretion. 

It  was  found  by  Hunter,  that  when  pieces  of 
flesh  were  placed  in  pus  they  became  dissolved.  It 
was  concluded  from  this  fact,  that  pus  possesses  a 
powerful  solvent  property;  and  that  it  consists,  in 
fact,  of  portions  of  dissolved  tissues,  which  it 
converts  into  itself;  but  the  solution  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Pus  is  not  formed  by  con- 
version into  itself,  for  it  may,  as  I  just  stated,  be 
effused  from  entire  surlaces ;  it  is  in  reality,  a  mo- 
dified secretion.  There  is  beyond  all  question  fre- 
quently increased  absorpticm,  and  removal  of  tissues 
adjoining  the  locality  of  pus;  but  then,  this  ran  be 
accounted  for  on  other  grounds  than  the  solvent 
properties  of  pus  itself,  for  example,  pressure  upon 
tlie  surrounding  jiarts  gi\ing  rise  tii  defective 
circulation,  would  be  suthcient  reason  why  cohesion 
should  be  diminished  and  the  absorbent  action  be 
augmented.  Sometimes  the  diminished  cohesion 
precedes  the  formation  of  pus,  and  sometimes 
occurs  alone,  thus  causing  softening.  Absorption 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  body  would  be  called  ulce- 
ration. Ulceration  signities  the  removal  of  tex- 
tures ;  and  suppuration  signifies  the  formation  of 
pus.  This  formation  takes  place  chiefly  in  the 
arterial  portion  of  the  capillaries  ;  it  is  here  also 
that  granulations  are  formed  and  lymph  is  efl'used. 
The  process  of  suppuration  taking  place  in  closed 
parts  constitutes,  as  you  know,  abscess.  Anything 
tending  to  localize  inflammation,  such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  foreign  bodies,  &-c.,  lends  to  produce 
suppuration.  Some  have  supposed  that  pus  is 
formed  in  the  blood,  and  escapes  through  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  vessels.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  this  transition,  noi-  do  T  think  it  at  all  rea- 
sonable. The  greater  the  complexity  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  the  gri'ater  as  a  general  rule  is  its  ten- 
dency to  become  softened. 

Another  phenomenon  of  inHaminatitui  is  in- 
creased Ileal.     It  is  well  known  that  inflamed  parts 


feel  hotter  than  parts  in  their  natural  condition  ; 
this  change  of  temperature  is  manifest,  both  to  the 
sensation  of  the  patient,  as  ^vell  as  to  the  hand  of 
the  attendant.  The  question  will  arise,  whether 
the  increased  heat  is  due  to  the  grealii-  qnanlily  of 
blood  determined  to  the  part,  or  whether  i(  is  owing 
to  some  change  effected  in  the  blood  itself?  Ery- 
sipelatous limlis  sometimes  rise  in  temperature  to 
105  deg.  Sometimes  in  inflammation,  injur\'  is 
done  to  the  vessels  permanently,  and  death  of  I  he 
tissues  is  produced,  constituting  gnji^rene.  This 
state  may  arise, — 1st.  From  destruction  of  (he 
vessels,  as  hy  extreme  cold — 2d.  From  pressure  by 
effused  matter  or  other  circumstances,  as  in  Her- 
nia and  intussusception— 3d.  A  depressed  state 
of  the  circulation  may  cause  gangrene,  as  where 
blistera  have  been  applied  in  low  fevers,  especially 
when  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  heart. 
It  may  also  arise  where  acupunctures  have  been 
used  in  cases  of  dropsy — 4th.  Obstructed  arteries 
as  from  ossific  deposit  in  their  coats  may  cause 
gangrene.  They  may  for  a  long  time  support  the 
parts  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  if  any 
state  should  arise  retiuiring  reaction  for  whieli 
determination  of  blood  is  necessary,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  obstruction  bo  so  great  as  to  prevent  such 
determination  taking  place,  the  part  will  be  unable 
to  resist,  and  as  a  consequence,  nnist  die. — 5th, 
Another  cause  of  gangrene  is  congestion.  Ibis  is 
proved  by  the  sloughing  of  the  back  that  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  long  illnesses,  where  the  recum- 
bent posture  has  to  be  maintained. — 6th.  Local 
causes  may  also  give  rise  to  gangrene,  as  poison 
of  serpents,  punctured  wounds,  &c.  But  a  part 
may  die  without  actually  becoming  gangrenous. 
As  soon  as  \itality  is  degraded  by  impeded  circu- 
lation, the  parts  are  acted  upcm  by  the  vessels  and 
removed.  They  cannot  resist  the  absorbent  action; 
Ihere  may,  in  this  case,  be  no  gangrene,  but  simply 
softening  and  removal. 

Again,  if  the  part  dead  is  of  small  size  there 
may  be  ulceration  of  such  dead  part  itself;  but  if 
the  part  be  of  a  large  size,  the  ulcerative  process 
takes  place  round  the  edges  of  the  mass,  and  it 
becomes  separated  from  the  surrounding  portions 
as  a  sintigli.  Still  there  is  no  gangrene  necessary  ; 
if  implies  deromposifion  and  pntriditij.  But  if  the 
mass  is  too  large,  and  is  not  .separated  rapidly,  it 
becomes  decomposed  and  gangrene  results  ;  this 
change  is  grcatlj'  hastened  by  heat,  moisture,  and 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  death  of  a  part  thus 
existing  may  be  productive  of  most  serious  con- 
stitutional miscbief,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
decomposed  and  putriil  matter  by  the  surrounding 
vessels  ;  this  will  give  rise  to  the  supervention  of 
typhoid  symptimis.  If  the  system  is  sirong  the 
surrounding  vessels  become  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, attended  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  whieh 
stops  the  progress  of  the  injury,  and  thus  a  line  of 
demarcation  is  established;  the  lymph  thus  eflused 
blocks  up  the  vessels,  so  that  the  comrauuication 
between  the  part  decomposing  and  the  rest  of  the 
system  is  effectuall}-  interrupted.  'When  a  portion 
has  become  completely  dead  it  is  said  to  be  sphace- 
lated, and  in  this  condition  the  blood  therein  con- 
tained is  clianged  to  a  black  colour.  The  chief 
charaeleristie  of  gangrene  is  the  fetiti  exhalation. 

The  principal  mischief  attending  inflammation 
appears  to  consist  in  the  throwing  out  of  nutritive 
matter  in  the  wrong  places,  or  in  greater  abund- 
ance than  nature  requires.  I  have  now  pointed 
out  to  j'ou  the  leading  facts  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  local  consequences  of  inflannnation, 
and  ue  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  other  cii'cum- 
slanccs  counecled  w  ith  it  in  relation  to  its  influence 
upon  the  .system  generallj'. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  are  mechanical,  che- 
mical, and  vital  irrilants  ;  these  may  be  called 
local  catises.  An  example  is  found  in  the  case  of 
a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  which  by  the  local  irrita- 
tion may  give  rise  to  the  oecurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion. Again,  an  obstruction  existing  in  the 
alimentary  canal  may,  by  the  local  injury  ert'ected, 
cause  the  supervention  of  inflammatory  action. 
It  usually  bapjiens  that  the  local  results  are  in 
proporliou  to  the  local  causes;  thus  the  size  of 
the  ealeiilus  and  the  nmo«)/.i  of  obstruction  would 
niatcrially  influence  tlie  degree  of  the  infl.ammation 
produceih  When  a  local  irritant  has  been  ope- 
rating  for   some   time,  tlic  action  of  the   heart 
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becomes  exciteil  in  frequoncy  and  force,  and  this 
organ  then  reacts,  and  esiiecially  uiion  the  part 
that  is  the  seat  of  the  intlamniation — the  circnhi- 
tiiin  thrtiugh  the  whole  body  becomes  cunsiderably 
augmented.     It  will  be  asked  )u<k  the  irrit-.ili^n  is 
commnnicat.ed  to  the  heart?      We  must  atiribiite 
its  increased  activity  partly  to  its  reaction  after  a 
slate  of  collapse,  and  partly  to  irritation  transmitted 
Ihronnh  the  medium  of  the  nerves.     In  persons  of 
nervous  tcmiierament  this  action  is  observe<l  to  bi' 
trons^est.     But  iutlanmiation  may  be  pnidueed  by 
other  causes  than  those  that  are  strictly  local. — it 
may  arise  from    constitutiotmi   causi'S.       External 
cold  anil  heat   produce  internal  inllammation,  by 
prodruinft    ^'reat  constitutional    disturbance,    out 
of  n  hich  arises  the  local  mischief.     'I  he  first  S3mp- 
touis  that  occur  will  probably  bo  chilliness,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  vomitiuK,  constipatinu,  and  de- 
)iressiou   of  all  the  functions;    dnrin:;    this   time 
congestion  is  forming  in  some  internal  part,  and 
hence  it   is    called    the    coiigcslire   stage  :      these 
symptoms  may  either  precede  or  accompany  local 
iuHammation."      In  a  few   hours   reaction   takes 
place ;    the   vessels   transmit   the   heart's    energy 
more  powerfullyin  consequence  of  their  dilatation, 
this  reaction,  or  state  of  excitement  following  the 
depression,  is  called  the  hot  stage  of  the  fevi-r,  and 
it  is  din-ing  this  stage  that  the  local  iuHammation 
is  usually  developetl — the  ex<'ited  heart  backing, 
as  it  were,  the  circulation    through    the   aH'ected 
vessels.     Again,  we  find  an  example  of  inflamma- 
tion arising  from  a  constitntiimal  cause  in  the  case 
of  pneumonia  fnllouiug  asphyxia  ;    in  this  state 
J-..U  know  that  the   lungs  are    gre.atly  congesti'd 
and  their  function  interrupted  : — now  if  reaction 
occurs  during  this  congested  condition,  the  conges- 
tion becomes  converted  into  inllammatiim, and  thus 
pneumonia  is  determined.     This  state  of  reactiim 
operating  through  the  whole  system  cc institutes 
what   is    known   as    'niftniiinintunj  fcrcr^  the  most 
remarkable  symptom  of  which  apjii'ars  to  be  the 
Increase  in  the  action  of  the  heart  :  during  the  de- 
cline of  inHammation    the    pidse   becomes    much 
softer,  in  consequence,  of  course,  of  t!u*  heart's 
action  being  diminished.     A  brii'f  description  of 
inflammatory"  fever  would  be  cuhliir^x  (iml  ih-prf^atoii, 
fillneit  Ini'i-mtt-meiil   anil  hiiil.     Not  only  is  the 
aition    of  the    heart    augmented,    but  the    wlmlc 
vascular  system  and  its  functions  csecretion,  ab- 
sorption. S:c.)  are  affected  also,  and  sometimes  to 
a  verv  considerable  and  seriiais  extent.     We  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  derangi'inenl  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  symptoms  that  present  themselves  ; 
these    are    chiefly  heat    an.l  dryness  of  the   skin, 
nausea,    restlessness,    thirst,     liigh-cnlonred    and 
scanty    in-ine,    constipation,    clamminess    of    the 
moulii,  w  ith  an  unpleasant  taste  and  furred  tongue; 
also  loss  of  appetite  and  an  arrest  of  the  gastric 
secretion  ;    so    that    if  food  were  taken   it  woulil 
remain  tindigested  in  the  stomach,  and  be  pmdui'- 
tive  of  increased  irritathm.     If  any  ulcers  should 
be    ))resent    upon    the  surfaci'   of  the  body  their 
discharge  is  very    frequently    diminished   during 
inflammatoi'y    fever,   and     it"    is    e\cii    sometimes 
entirely  stopped.      In   addition  to  the  symptoms 
already  stated  are  the  atfections   of  the  srn.utltim. 
■which'  becomes    morbidly    increased    in    certain 
parts,  c:iusiug  uneasiness    ami  p:iins  ;    also,  into- 
lerance of  light  and  sound,  s]  arks   tlying  before 
the    eyes,    and    noises    in    the    ears,  couslitnting 
tinnitus  anrium.     The  motor  power  is  unstiady, 
and  hence  tremors  are  often  present.     The  ineulnl 
faculties  are  also  weakened  ;    anil  delirium    is  by 
no  means  uufonnuon.       The  iucreasetl  heat  is   a 
CI  instant  feature,  and  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  diminution  of  the  perspiration,  although  it 
does    not    at   all    necessarily  follow  that  because 
persi)iration    is   profuse  gi-eat  heat  kU\   not   ti/so 
exist.     All  the  functions  are  not  eqinilly  alTeeted, 
although  the  wliole  circulation  is  increased.     The 
arteries   are  in  a  state  of  great  tonicity,  implying 
rigidity  of  tube,  and,  ther.'fore,  the  pulse  is  hard  ; 
it  is  in  consequence  of  this  rigidity  lh;it  the  secre- 
tions are  diminished.      The   c;ipillaries  are  con- 
tracted ;  this  Contraction  was.  as  I  h;ive  previously 
mentioned,  ascribed  by  C'ullcn  to  spasmodic  action. 
Tliere    is    no  evidence   of  spasm    amounliug    to 
obstruction. 
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To  manj  of  you,  gentlemen,  the  taking  up  of  a 
bistour}',  and  the  making  of  a  cut  or  incision, 
might  appear  to  be  v\hat  is  called  a  ver^'  easy 
matter,  reciniring  no  gi'eat  surgical  skill  or  pre- 
vious preparation.  Such  an  idi  a,  however,  of  this 
elementary  part  of  surgery,  should  be  immediately 
banished  from  your  minds;  fir,  in  truth,  the 
doctrine  of  incisions,  if  fully  detailed,  and  in  every 
part  investigated  as  much  as  it  deserves,  would 
form  a  vei-y  considerable  portion  of  the  science  of 
practical  surgerv'. 

I  do  not  intend  by  this  prefatory  remark  to  per- 
suade you  that  the  stiuly  we  now  cuter  upon  is 
fraught  with  any  uncommon  dilhcnlty — it  is,  how- 
ever, my  wish  tliat  you  should  regard  it  as  one  of 
considerable  importance,  for  it  bears  upon  nearly 
all  the  surgical  operations  of  a  serious  nature,  so 
that  the  riiles  to  be  observed  as  relating  to  it,  are 
of  every  d.ay — of  constant  application. 

The'study  of  the  incisions  practised  for  the  re- 
moval of  limbs,  w  ill  be  deferred  until  v\  e  consider 
the  subject  of  amputation;  so  that,  at  present,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  what  might  be  called  minor  inci- 
sions of  which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

Before  the  surgeon  touches  his  patient  with  the 
point  or  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument,  he  should 
take  care  to  place  himself  in  a  favourable  position 
with  regard  to  that  part  of  his  patient's  body  on 
which  he  is  about  to  operate,  so  that  he  may 
neither  feel,  nor  seem,  attkward  during  the  per- 
formance of  that  which  has  to  be  done;  the 
operator  shoidd  be  satisfied,  before-hand,  that  the 
sutferer  cannot,  or  will  not,  start  froifi  the  posture 
which  has  been  chosen  as  best  suited  to  the 
operation  ;  and  the  former  condition  of  this  preeau- 
liou  should  always  be  preferred  to  the  latter,  where 
children  or  undecided  people  are  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  such  cases,  if  one  limb  be  the  subject  of  opera- 
lion,  the  other  three  may  be  confined  in  the  folds 
of  a  sheet  or  long  towel.  Where  any  part  of  the 
f;ice  or  neck  is  operated  on,  the  child  should  be 
completely  rolled  in  a  strong  shcet.or  blanket.as  the 
best  ufcans  of  preventing  those  sudden  starts  of  the 
limbs,  or  writhings  of  the  trunk,  which  may  arrest 
or  materially  disturb  the  progress  of  delicate  inci- 
sions. These  precautions  I  have  often  found  valua- 
ble during  the  h.are-lip  operation  ;  and,  also,  in  one 
case  of  tlie  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery, 
in  a  lery  young  subject. 

It  is  not  often  desirable  to  tie  the  patient  hand 
and  foot,  except  in  the  operation  for  st«ne ;  but 
security  against  starting  should  ahviiys  be  obtained 
in  some  way  or  other,  wherever  an  incision  is 
about  to  be  made,  except  in  casesof  mere  puncture, 
or  where  the  sudden  and  momentary  plunge  of  a 
hincet  :uhieves  all  that  is  required. 

If  an  opei-ation  consist  of  a  simple  incision,  to 
lie  done  at  once,  as  inth  the  bistoury.  Ihe  jirepa- 
ration  of  the  instrument  is  easy  ;  but  if  it  be  so  far 


during  the  operation,  or  in  the  future  dressing  of 
the  wound. 

The  main  consideration,  however,  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  the  part,  is  that  which  ri'- 
gards  the  state  of  tension  to  be  given  to  the  struc- 
tines  we  are  aliout  to  divide.  As  much  as  possible, 
the  surface  tii  be  di\ided  slumld  be  tendered  mo- 
deratel3'  tense  by  a  circumferent  traction,  exercised 
eqnjiUy  in  every  direction;  thus  will  the  making  of 
a  clt  an  cut  be  facilitated,  audits  terminations  will 
be  less  likely  to  present  the  appi-arance  to  which 
the  name  "  tails"  has  been  given. 

Often,  however,  the  surgeon,  with  the  fingers  of 
his  left  liand  pressing  on  the  surface,  opposes  the 
traction  exerted  by  the  course  of  the  knife  in  his 
right,  without  any  lateral  or  cross  tension  being 
practised,  which  should,  nevertheless,  be  obtained 
from  the  hands  of  an  assistant  in  operations,  where 
greater  precision  is  required. 

AVhen  di^■iding  the  integument  over  the  situa- 
tion of  important  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  or  parts 
which  we  are  required  to  hit,  or  cut  down  upon, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  stretching  the  skin,  or 
practising  the  tension,  that  the  surgeon,  observing 
accurately  the  relation  of  any  part  of  the  integu- 
ment to  all  which  lies  beneath,  may  i.ot  be  misled 
when  this  is  altered  by  the  new  position  which 
stretching  gives  to  the  more  superficial  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  operation;  he  shoidd  watch  the  mo- 
tion imparted  to  the  surface  by  his  own  fingers,  or 
those  of  his  assistants  ;  and  should  take  into  ac- 
count both  its  direction  and  extent ;  and  should 
remember,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  extensi- 
bility or  elasticity  of  the  structure  he  is  about  to 
divide.  This  caution  will  be  found  more  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  in  operations  for  the 
ligature  of  arteries,  as  the  brachial,  femoral,  &e., 
w iiile  the  neglect  of  it  sometimes  leads  to  no  small 
confusion  in  seeking  with  the  probe  or  scalpel,  if 
such  phrase  may  be  allowed,  the  trunks  of  these 
important  blood-i  essels. 

In  making  an  ordinary  straight  incision  with  a 
common  bistoury,  an  inclination  is  given  to  its 
edge,  a  little  nearer  to  the  horizon  than  that  of  the 
pen  in  writing;  but  at  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  line  of  incision,  the  instrument 
must  be  entered,  and  withdrawn,  uciirly  in  the 
perpendicular  direction,  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  incision  may  be  of  equal  depth,  and  its  ex- 
tremities well-defined. 

The  degree  of  force  or  pi'essure  employed  upon 
the  bistoury,  must  depend  on  the  depth  of  the 
incision  to  be  made,  or  on  the  density  of  the  parts 
to  be  divided. 

Incisions  may  be  said  to  be  simple  or  compound, 
or  straight  or  curved  ;  for  of  the  various  combina- 
tions of  the  two  latter,  the  others  may  be  said  to 
consist. 

Incisions  are  often  made  to  resemble,  in  their 
general  outline,  different  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  the  form  of  the  following  being  more 
especially  imitated:  — 


complicated  as  to  require  many  lueisin 


and  the 
mployment.  jierhaps,  of  mure  than  one  or  two  in- 
struments, these  shoidd  be  ascertained  by  the  sur- 
geon himself,  beforehand,  to  be  in  good  order,  the 
blades  of  knives  clean  and  well-polisbed,  their 
lioints  sharii,  their  edges  keen,  and  set  in  the  right 
direclion  ;  the  joiuts  of  .scissors  and  forceps, 
moving  e;isily  and  freely,  without  grating  on  the 
one  luiml,  or 'over-slackness  on  the  other,  and  their 
I'dges  anil  points  altnncd  to  their  olhce.  Such  in- 
slriiments.  during  the  operation,  slmidd  be  placed 
near  to  the  surgeon,  and,  if  |iossible,  within  his 
re:ich.  that  he  m;iy  hiy  hold  of  those  he  requires, 
:ind  thus  render  himself  independent  of  looKers-on, 
who,  to  ii-e  the  Words  of  ;i  great  m;ister  of  the  art, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  owing  to  anxiety,  or 
curiosity,  hurry  and  agitation,  haiul  any  thing  but 
what  m;iy  at  the  instaul  be  required. 

The  patient  pn'p;u-ed-  the  iuslrnment  prepared 
— tlie  surgeon  prepared  -the  part  to  be  operated 
upon  unisl  also  be  prepared,  before  the  knife  ap- 
proaches it.  Where  incisions  arc  about  to  be  ex- 
tensive, Ihe  surface  should  he  pre\ionsly  shaved,  if 
I  Ihe  hair  upon  il  would  be  likely  to  be  (ronblesome 


A    Y    I    C    H    L    0    T 

The  alphabet  of  incisions,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  these,  for  figures  like  the  f  illowing  come 
in  their  turn : — 


The  first  conple  of  the  above  forms  for  incisions, 
.allow  of  Ihe  raising  of  one,  — w  hile  the  fonr  latter 
forms  eindile  us  in  each  case  to  raise  two  flaps. 
-   The  following  three  forms  of  the  cruciid  incision, 
admit  each  of  four  flaps  being  raised  :  — 


-    -^y 


It  is  better  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to 
straight  lines,  for,  with  the  aid  of  these,  reunion  is 
more  readily  .and  more  easily  ett'eeteil;  neverthe- 
less the  shape,  situation,  or  condition  of  deformed 
or  diseased  parts,  oblige  us  now  and  then  to  devi- 
ate, not  only  from   the  straight  line,  but  also,  in 
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snnif  dcgi'po,  frnm 

till'  imitation  cil'  ti^in'es 

siimc  operations  of  the  bistoury. 


remain  too  ^hort, 
is  jrreat,  and  the 


The  two  latter, 
seldom    be    wanted 
thiuiRht   it   worthy 
Ojicrative  Snrmry 
(juired    in  exposing 


mv  establislipd  rule.     Hence  j  sreat  harm,— bnt.if  allowed   to 
■    snch  as  the  following,  in    the  a-miovHnee   to  the   surgeon        _ 

injury  to  the  patient  may  be  equally  so. 

Some  of  the  figuri'S  we  have  exhibited  as  repre- 
senting forms  of  ineision,  suppose  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  intcgiuneut,  a  proceeding  which  sboidd 
ni'ver  be  resorted  to  where  wc  can  avoid  it;  and, 
as  far  as  tumours  are  concerned,  this  is  not  so  often 
necessary  as  might  at  tirst  be  imagined,— and  this 
fact,  like  many  otiiers  connected  with  Operative 
Surgery,  reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  attending 
to  the  pecuUar  vital  and  physical  properties  of  the 
parts  concerned  in  surgical  operations;  for  the  ex- 
tensibility of  the  skin  is  very  great,  and,  inasmuch 
as  it  possesses  a  corresponcling  contractile  power, 
we  shall  Hnd  that  after  the  removal  of  very  large 
tumors,  which  have  grown  beneath  it,  the  tegu- 
mcntary  membrane  will  gradually  creep  within  its 
primitive  limits:  \vhile  the  wrinkling  in  tlie neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cicatrix,  which  may  at  first  look 
awkward,  will  afterwards  by  degrees  disappear. 
liy  way  of  illustralion,  the  following  case  may  be 
mentioned,  which  occurred  to  me  a  few  months 


and    of  the   value  of  the  practice    now    re 
mended  to  notice. 


-o- 


specially  the  star-shape,  can 
1      M;Ugaignc,  however,    has 
of  notice,    in   his    work    on 
aiul    the    other  may   be   re- 
vascular   growths,   so  as   to 


irround  tlicni  by  ligature,  where  it  may  be  neees 
sary  to  remove  part  of  the  integument;  and  still 
further,  to  denude  the  subjacent  structure,  by  the 
turning  back  of  the  Haps.  Mr.  Liston  gives  a  re- 
presentation of  this  incision  in  his  valuable  work 
on  I'ractical  Surgery,  aTid  speaks  of  having  eni- 
phiyed  it  in  a  ease  of  subcutaneous  erectile  ttmiour 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  child.  Tart  of  the  integument 
was  discoloured,  and  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
mass,  }i,tri,.',  iiKiUinus  ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the 
tumour  extended  far  beyond.  In  order  to  sur- 
round the  diseased  parts,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  the  incisions  as  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying figure,  and  to  dissect  the  intervening 
integument  from  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  to  the 
requisite  extent. 

jVlthough  the  form  of  incisions  be  so  much 
varied,  the  most  simple  arc  those  which  are  most 
frequently  employed,  one  straight  line  being  re- 
quired more  frequently  than  any  other  kind  of 
solution  of  continuity  on  the  exterior  of  the  body ; 
for  this  \arYing  in  length,  sutHces  in  the  majority 
of  scarifications,  in  the  opening  of  abscesses, 
in  the  removal  <*f  small  tumours,  in  most  of  tlio 
operations  for  the  ligature  of  arteries,  and  in  some 
of  those  performed  for  the  relief  of  strangiUated 
hernia,  in  the  operation  for  stone,  &e. 

There  is  one  error  which  young  surgeons  are 
very  apt  to  counuit  in  cases,  where  much  depends 
npon.tlie  situation  and  extent  of  this  single  straight 
incision.  In  nutny  of  the  cases  just  now  alluded 
to,  we  need  not  say  any  thing  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  choosing  carefully  the  locality  of  the 
incision,  or  the  lino  of  surface  through  which  it 
nust  pass;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten  with  ordiDary  operators,  the  first 
straight  incision  is  made  too  short,  and  thus 
every  future  step  of  the  operation  is  rendered  com- 
paratively awkward  and  dillicult,  its  progress  re- 


A  middle-aged  man  bad  a  tumour  of  the  neck, 
in    front   i>f  tlie   windpipe,  of  the    shape    of  the 
human  kidney,  but  larger;  it  had  been  some  years 
in  gradually  attaining  the  size  it  had,  when  I  first 
saw  it .     It  was  very  unsightly,  forming  a  large  pro- 
jection w  hich  prevented  the  approximation  of  the 
cravat  to  the   forepart  of  the  neck:    but  its  disa- 
greeable aspect  was  its  least  inconvenience,  for  it 
pressed  up.jn  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  kept  up 
a  continued  irritation  about  the  glottis,  and  a  very 
troublesome  cough.       Kefore    the    patient    came 
under  my  care,  ho  had  rubbed  mercurial  ointment 
upon  the  tumour,   and  tiiken  internal  remedies  for 
it  at  the   same  time,  but  without  any  good  efi'ect. 
On  examination,  I  foimd  that  it  did  not  consist  in 
any  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  but  that  it 
wiis  an  encysted  tumour,  with  a  tolerably  strong 
capsule  eri'ssing  the  neck,  the  extremity  of  it  on 
the  right  side  being  placed  somewhat  liigher  than 
that  on  the  left.      It  was,  in  short,  one  of  those 
!  large  tumoursof  the  neck  which  have  been  so  care- 
i  fully  studied  and   well-described  by  a  venerable 
i  and  experienced  surgeon,    the    late   Sir    Kverard 
\  Home.     On  the  exterior,  its  general  aspect  was 
!  rounded,  the  kidney  shape  coming  more  into  view 
I  as  the  divided  integument  was  pressed  aside  at  the 
lime  of  its  rem.jval. 

I  A  longitudinal  incision  was  made  over  the  fi>re- 
part  of  the  tnmoin-,  which  extended  also  above  and 
below  it,  leacliing  from  a  point  not  far  from  the 
back  of  the  chin,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
!  top  of  the  sternum,  the  divided  integument  was 
drawn  aside,  and  the  tumour  exposed  by  ilissec- 
tion;  a  strong  thread  being  passed  through  it  was 
given  to  an  assistant,  wlio  by  traction  exerted 
upon  it,  rendered  tense  the  different  parts  of  the 
cellular  tissue  as  they  came  beneath  the  touch  of 
the  knife  ;  and  in  this  way  all  the  connections  of 
the  tumour  were  divided,  and  its  removal  in  the 


tardcd,  and  the  sulferings  of  the  patient  increased,  !  entire  state  cfii>cted.  The  larynx  was  exposed, 
until  the  surgeon,  perhaps  taking  a  hint  from  the  '  and  the  muscles  lying  upon  it,  and  the  beating  ot 
bystanders,  extends  his  first  incision,  to  give  th:it  the  right  carotid  could  be  very  distinctly  seen; 
facility  to  the  rest  of  the  operation,  which  he  ought  and  the  chasm  made  beneath  the  uplifted  skin  w;us 
to  hiive  had  from  the  beginning  ;  but  even  this  large  enough,  when  the  tumour  was  removed,  to 
way  of  making  the  best  of  ii  bad  job,  is  better  than  '  admit  a  sniijl  closed  fisl.  Yet  although  such  wiis 
the  phni,  sometimes  adopted,  of  changing  the  the  extent  of  the  integument  left, the  line  of  wound 
Hgure  of  the  incision  by  giving  to  it  a  side  branch,  healed  as  kindly  as  possible,  and  the  skin  has 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  couple  of  unnecessary  gradually  assumed  its  natural  condition  with  re- 
Haps— where  a  little  lengthening  of  the  single  line  gard  to  extent.  Tlu'  man  has  long  been  perfectly 
would  have  answered  the  purptisc,  for  the  reunion 


of  the  parts  is  much  more  even,  more  readily 
cti'ected,  and  the  cicatrix  less  unsightly,  where  a 
single  and  straight  line  has  sufficed  on  the  ex- 
terii'r,  than  where  any  plan  represented  by  thii 
figure 


Wll  —  fnecl  from  thai  distm-bauceof  the  respiratory 
\  apparatus  from  whicli  he  previously  suffered— and 

the  integument  of  the  neck  is  at  present  in  no  way 

peculiarly  wrinkled  or  redundant. 


is  resorted  to. 

There  are  but  few  instances  where  the  external 
incisions  no\v  alluded  to,  need  be  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits;  and  if  they  should  be  made 
b(Uf-au-iiieh  too  long,  nevev  mind,  tliis  can  do  no 


I  Mr.  Liston  has  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject. 
He  says; — "  In  all  cases  where  the  skin  is  not 
thinned  to  a  great  degree,  and  altered  in  structure, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  leave  natin-e  to  deal  with  it, 
when  laid  down  in  position,  after  the  removal  of 
the  offending  part.     In  such  cases,  hcjwever,  great 

I  care  must  be  observed  as  regards  the  approxima- 
tion and  retention  of  the  edges,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  deiiendent  opening,  so  as  to  prevent  ac- 
cumulation of  blood,  scrum,  or  pus,  al;  various 
periods  of  the  cure.*' 

T'he    engraving   accompanying    will  give    some 
idea  of  the  aspect  e  '.(.lie  above  case,  before  operation] 


l)N  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  OKGANS ;  OR,  TKANSCEXDENTAL 
ANATOMY  APPLIED  TO  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  K.  R.  A.  SERRES.  Mcml'Cr  of  the  Iiistimtc.  r^i  Uie  Academy  ot 
*  Medicine,  Professor  to  tlie  MUiCiun  of  Natttral  History,  Paris, 


Tlicorij  of  liomologlics — Fis  appUcntion    to  the  organ- 
Ums  nf  tlie  invertehrata — Principle  of  the  nnalogtf 
of  organic  tissues,  0;/  Bichiil — Origin  of  compn- 
ratiec   Anatomy — Principle  of  the    correlation    of 
forms,   hij  Cnvier — Uenffreij  Saint  Ililuire's  theonj 
tf   analogues — Comparative     ovologif — Theort/     of 
centripetal  decelopmeut — Transcendental  anatowij, 
as  compared  with  zoology    and   comparative  ana- 
tomy. 
I  EXPL.viSED  to  you  in  my  last  lecture,  how  Ilaller 
adopted   the   theory  of  evolutions,  to  gratify  _  his 
favorite  idea  of  centrifugal  development  and  of  the 
creative  action  of  the  heart.     The  development  of 
vegetables,  as  compared  to  that  of  animals,  was  as 
a  consequence  forcibly  excluded  from  this  theory. 
The  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  the  ne- 
cessary effect  of  the  tardy  period  at  which  these 
observations    were    commenced.      The    system   of 
Aristotle  anil  of  Aquapendcnte,  took  preeedeiice  of 
that  of  Harvey   and  of  Malpiglii.     Epigenesis,  on 
the  contrary,  tracing   matter   in   its  pas.sagc  from 
the  inorganic  state  to  that  i.if  organization,   follow- 
ing  it   step   by   step   through   its  various   trans- 
fortnations,   forms    the  true    continuation   of  the 
system  of  iMalpighi.  As  in  the  theory  of  evolutions, 
all  an;tlogy  was  rejected  betv»een  the  development 
of  animafs  and  that  of  vegetables,  so  is  the  sttuly  of 
this  jinalogy  one  of  the  essential  b;ises  of  epigenesis ; 
here  we  finil  a  common  character  in   the  works  ot 
Malpighi,  i>f  Needliam,  and  of  Wolf.     These  ce- 
lebrated anatomists,   however,    fell    each    into  a 
similar  error;  they  did  not  confine   themselves  to 
direct  observation.     Attempting  to  soar  still  higher 
and  endeavoiu'ing  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference   in    development    between    vegetable  anil 
anitnal  matter,   their    researches  became  imbued 
with  a  mixlnre  of  conjecture  and  of  fact  which 
not  oidy  impairs  them,  but  frcipiently  even  ren- 
ders them  unintelligible. 

From  these  combined  ellbrts,  bowe\er,  spritng  the 
science  of  organic  evolutions,  which,  regartUng  the 
organisms  at  their  secondary  period  of  formation,is 
in  reality  but  the  study  of  the  second  stage  of 
epigenesis.  Setting  out  from  this  point,  epigenesis 
and  the  theory  of  evolutions  progress  together, 
follow  ing  the  organic  transformations  up  to  their 
perfect  development.  We  will,  however,  point 
out  the  difVerences  between  these  two  theories. 
That  of  evolutions  commences  only  when  the  first 
formations  are  conqileted,  tlntt  is  to  say,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heart,    AU  that  precedes  thi:. 
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stage,  is  conskkred  to  pre-exist  or  to  be  pre- 
formed This  unUnown  period,  on  the  coutrary, 
is  the  constant  object  of  the  labours  of  epigeuesis, 
inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  formation  can  only  bo 
approoiated  Ijefore  the  formation  of  the  organisms; 
or  rather,  during  the  progress  of  their  first  ru- 
diments. Hence  do  we  find  in  the  theory  of  evo- 
lutions, a  total  absence  of  laws  of  formation ;  in  that 
of  epigenesis,onthe  coutrary,a  constant  necessity  of 
the  study  of  those  laws;  in  the  theory  of  evolutions, 
a  neglect  of  the  rchitions  -n  hich  exist  between 
vegetables  and  animals;  in  that  of  epigeuesis,  a 
necessity  for  their  consideration;  in  the  theory  of 
evolutions,  an  increase  by  hilus-smceplion ;  in  that 
of  epigenesis,  an  increase  by  e.rira-suscepti'-ii ;  in 
evolution,  a  development  of  organs  by  extension  and 
by  continuity ;  in  epigenesis,  a  development  of  organs 
by  the  successive  addition  of  homogeneous  organic 
materials.  While  tracing  the  conversion  of  the 
theory  of  pre-existences  into  that  of  organic  evo- 
lutions, we  may  also  follow  the  transmission  of 
the  ideas  of  one  period  to  another  in  anatomical 
researches;  for  we  must  remark,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principles  in  science  almost 
always  produces  similar  results,  modified  simply 
by  the  progressive  march  of  observation.  Thus 
the  principle  of  unity  and  of  continuity  of  organ- 
isms had  produced,  as  we  have  previously  said,  the 
theory  of  histologic  homogeny ;  the  same  principle 
conducted,  with  the  «ystem  of  evolutions,  to  the 
theory  of  organic  homology.  In  place  of  an  ele- 
mentary tissue,  this  was  a  collection  of  tissues,  a 
compound  organism  which  was  presumed  to  give 
birth  by  its  extension  and  by  its  repetition  to  all 
similar  organisms. 

Andre  Bonn  was  the  first  who,  in  tracing  the  or- 
ganisms one  from  another,  remarked  the  repetition 
of  the  parts  constituting  them, :  the  hair,  the  naUs, 
the  teeth,  the  glandular  follicles,  being  reduced  to 
a  common  type,  undoubtedly  constitute  a  fact  as 
remarkable  as  the  transformation  of  the  cutaneous 
covering  into  the  mucous  membrane,  which  first 
fixed  the  attention  of  anatomists.  That  which 
Andre  Bonn  had  done  with  regard  to  the  general 
co\'ering  of  the  organisms,  Vicq-d'Azzr  attempted 
in  reference  to  the  limbs  of  m?-n  and  animals. 
The  analogy  between  the  upper  and  lower  limbs 
is  so  evident  tliat  it  ha.s  at  all  times  struck  even 
the  common  obsei'ver.  But  the  anatomical  de- 
monstration of  this  vague  idea  required  the  whole 
power  of  a  genius,  such  as  that  of  the  French 
anatomist.  He  compared  bone  A\ith  bone,  muscle 
with  muscle,  and  vessel  w ith  lessel.  The  result  of 
this  comparison  was  to  show  that  the  same  parts  are 
repeated  exactly  in  the  composition  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  Independently  of  this  re- 
lation, there  is  also  in  the  work  of  Vicq-d'Azzr 
the  germ  of  the  principle  of  eo-existence  and  of 
harmony  of  parts,  the  demonstration  of  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Cuvier. 

Hitherto  homology  was  merely,  so   to  speak,  of 
individual  application.     By  comparing  two  organic 
elements,   dilferenl  in  appearance,  some  analogy 
was  shown  in  their  composition  ;  but  no  general 
,  element  was  possessed  wliich  served  as  a  type,  and 
from  which  all  parts  of  the  same  organic  system 
could  be  deduced.     The  trunk  appeared  eventually 
to  furnish  this  element.     Every   one   knows   that 
the  sjiinal  column  in  man  is  formed  bj-a  succession 
of  vertebra;  placed  one  upon  another.     The  spine 
is  thon  in  reality  but  a  repetition  of  the  vertebra. 
Now,  the  spine  is  surmounted  by  the  cranium,  and 
rests  on   the  pelvis.     What  then   are  these  latter 
parts?     What  are  their  relations  with  the  chain  of 
vertebric  which  unites  them    together?     Thojuost 
original  idea  was,  doubtless,  tliat  proposed  tow  ards 
the  conclusion  of  the  hist  century,  and  w  hich  re- 
garded  the    craniinn  as   a  pure    assemblage     of 
vertebra;.  Goeihe  appears  iv  have  been  its  author. 
But  M.  Dumcril  in  France,  smd  Oken  in  England, 
are  the  first  who  demonstrated  this  relation.     The 
cranium  is  then  a  repelitimi   of  the  vertebral  co- 
lunni;  and  in  the  .same  manner,  the  sacnun  is  bnt 
its  continuation.     Thus  limited,  the  doctrine  of  ho- 
mologues  docs  not  appear  liable  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  it.     But  can  the 
same  be  said  of  those  propositions  of  MJ[.    Oken 
and  Spix,  in  which  they  attempt  to  trace  in  the 
different  parts   of  the  head  the  repetition  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body— the  thora.x  in  the  uoso 


— the  pelvis  in  the  c^s  hyoides — and  thei\  hole  bony 
system  of  the  limbs  in  the  maxilla;  and  the  teeth? 
or  can  we  with  M.  Meckel  consider  the  glans  path 
or  the  rliliiris,  as  a  repetition  of  the  tongue,  the 
vagina  t>f  the  nasal  foss;c,  or  the  small  bulb  which 
terminates  the  spinal  marrow  as  a  repetition  of  the 
brain  ?  Would  not  these  forced  analogies  bring  the 
organization  of  the  vertebrata  down  to  the  level  of 
that  of  the  invertebrata  ?  In  the  latter  class  of 
animals,  the  simplicity  of  the  organisms  justifies 
this  repetition;  it  has  moreover  been  placed  be- 
yond doubt  by  the  researches  of  M.  Savigny  upon 
insects  and  the  Crustacea,  and  hy  those  of  MM. 
Dmual,  Meckel,  Andouiii,  and  Duges,  upon  polypi 
and  the  aimclida. 

By  the  side  of  this  unitarian  anatomy  appeared 
the  general  anatomy  of  Bichat.  In  opposition  to 
histologic  homogeny,  this  system  might  be  deno- 
minated differential  histology.  Created  tmder  the 
influence  of  the  theory  of  pre-existenccs  and  of 
evolutions,  it  took  from  physiology  its  principal 
direction,  and  with  a  view  of  unfolding  the  proper- 
tics  (tf  organisms,  it  applied  itself  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  consideration  of  their  structure. 

This  study  necessarily  brought  back  that  of  the 
tissues.  The  school  of  Haller  had  not  neglected 
this  subject ;  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems 
had  been  the  object  of  the  labours  of  Albiuus,  of 
Winslow,  of  Sabatier,  &e. ;  the  vascular  system 
had  especially  occupied  Ludwig  ;  the  Ij-mphatic 
vessels,  Cruikshank  and  Jfascagui ;  the  nervous 
system,  Haller  and  Prochaska.  Important  disco- 
veries had  marked  the  course  of  these  anatomists ; 
but  scattered  and  unconnected  they  remained  un- 
known the  one  to  the  other.  This  defect,  so  sen- 
sibly felt,  Bichat  removed  bj'  his  magnificent  work 
on  general  anatomy. 

Suflicient  attention  has  not  been   paid  to  the 
means  by  which  this  grand  work  was  created.     It 
was  not  merely  by  the  most  able  dissection,  nor  by 
the  chemical  re-agents  to  which   the  various  tis- 
sues were  subjected,  nor  even  by  the  analysis  which 
he  made  of  their  properties,  that  Bichat  attained 
his  end.    These  material  processes  were  in  reality 
bnt  as  the  scaffolding  to  the  building.  A  constantly 
prevailing  idea   governs    over   the   rest;    namely, 
the  principle  of  the  analogy  of  organic  tissues.  The 
anatomical  characters  of  a  tissue   once  laid  down, 
Bichat  traced  this  tissue  through  all  its  modifica- 
tions and  transformations,  and  did  not  abandon  it 
until  obliged  to  renounce  his   rigorous  modes  of 
investigation,  which   are  the    touchstone   of    the 
principle  of  analogies      'J  his  it  was  that  constituted 
his  system  of  anatomy.     Analogy   of    structure, 
analogy  of  properties,    consequently    analogy  of 
functions  ;  this  is  the  characteristic  distinction  of 
the  immortal  work  of  Bichat  and  the  source  of  his 
useful  researches.     While  tracing  the  transition  of 
tissues, with  a  v lew  of  studying  their  normal  trtms- 
formations,  Bichat  perceived  that  these  transforma- 
tions  also   take   place    in    an    abnormal    manner. 
Now,  this  abnormal  evolution  of  tissues  by  modify- 
ing them,  in  like  manner  modifies  their  properties, 
and    by    modifying    their    properties,    inevitably 
induces  a   change  in   their    functions:    thus  con- 
stituting disease.     Hence,   then,   we  trace  disease 
to  tlie   transformatiinis  undergone  by  the  organ- 
isms.    Now,  these     transformations,    called   acci- 
dental, v\  hen  consider(;d  in  themselves  and  in  their 
relations  with  functional   modifications,  give  birth 
to  a  new  science,  pathological  anatomy.     It  is  this 
science,  originated  by  Bonnet  and  by  Morgagni, 
which  was  raised    so  high    by  the   researches   of 
I.aenncc,    of    Bayle,    of     Corvisart,    Uupnytrcn, 
Meckel,  Andral,  L<niis,  Breschet,    and  others.     It 
is  to  the  study  of  diseases  what  normal  anatomy  is 
to  pliysiology.     Thus  do  all   the  medical  sciences 
form  in  the  aggregate  a  chain  linked  together  by 
the  principle  of  an;dogies. 

What  are  we  in  medicine,  if  not  the  disciples  of 
Bichat,  the  followers  of  Ids  views  upon  anatomy 
and  of  his  ideas  upon  the  correlation  and  the  evo- 
lution of  functions,  so  well  laid  down  in  his 
'■  Train  tic  la  vie  el  tie  la  mart .'"  Is  it  not  by 
following  the  routes  marked  out  by  his  genius, that 
medicine  in  France-  has  attained  the  elev;ition  on 
which  it  has  been  placed  during  the  bust  half  cen- 
tury ?  The  progress  of  medicine  has,  in  fact,  de- 
pended on  tliat  of  pathological  anatomy  ;  the  latter 
ou  the  iidvance  of  general  auatvmy;  and  general 


anatomy  itself  is  lastly  but  a  fruitful  .ip])lication  of 
the  principle  of  analogies.  It  is  thus  that  compa- 
rative anatomy  was  originated.  Daubenton  was 
the  first  to  comprehend  the  general  principle,  the 
common  bond  of  all  the  separate  facts  which 
serve  as  its  basis.  He  took  man  as  the  term  of 
relation,  and  animals  as  means  of  comparison.  He, 
for  the  first  time,  gave  to  this  study  a  fixed  direc- 
ticai,  a  course  in  which  Vicq-d'Azyr  afterwards  la- 
boured n  ith  such  great  success.  But  neither  ^'icq- 
d'Azvr  nor  Daubenton  succeeded  in  giving  it  a 
trulv'scieiitilie  character  ;  this  glory  was  reserved 
for  the  illustrious  Cuvier.  It  was  not,  however, 
by  constant  dissection,  nor  even  by  the  most  care- 
ful comparisons  alone  that  this  study  became 
erected  into  a  distinct  science.  This  «as  accom- 
plished under  the  influence  of  a  principle,  that  of 
the  ccrrehitiuii  uf  forms.  The  organic  ftirms  in  man 
and  animals  are  m.ade  subordinale  one  to  anothir 
to  produce  a  fixed  action ;  a  given  form  necessitates 
a  second,  the  second  a  third,  the  third  a  fourth, 
thus  gradually  connecting  together  the  whole  series 
i>f  organisms  from  whence  attimality  results.  Con- 
sidered in  this  way,  comparative  anatomy  made 
r.ipid  strides  towards  two  grand  results;  ou  the 
one  hand,  it  connected  with  the  forms  in  man  the 
variations  of  form  in  animals;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  rendered  subordinate  one  to  another  the 
forms  of  animals  by  establishing  their  reciprocal  re- 
lations. From  the  first  result  sprung  diftercntial 
comparati\e  anatomy;  from  the  second  arose  zoo- 
logy, the  fundamental  principle  of  n  hich,  deduced 
from  the  con-elation  of  forms,  was  the  subortliiiatio:i 
of  cliaraclers. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  animal  fossils. 
These  remains  were  known  before  the  time  of 
Cuxier ;  they  were  careftdly  trea.sured  up  in 
libraries,  and  written  on  in  mist  of  the  academical 
memoirs  ;  but  not  a  single  general  idea  had  been 
emitted  upon  their  minute  descriptions.  Cuvier 
appeared  and  applied  to  them  the  principle  of  the 
correlation  of  parts,  already  proved  by  comparative 
anatomy,  and  quickly  these  bones,  leaping  as  it 
were,  from  the  deptli  of  their  sepulture,  rallied  at 
the  voice  of  this  principle  their  scattered  fragments, 
and  arranged  themselves  in  skeletons  as  complete 
as  those  prepared  in  the  laboratories.  This  unex- 
pected resurrection  was  not  confined  to  the  skele- 
ton ;  lost  animals  reappeareil  before  us,  with  the 
entire  characters  of  their  order  and  family — pre- 
senting a  kind  of  image  of  the  creation, — an  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  an  idea,  or  of  a  general 
principle,  even  in  the  sciences  depending  on  ob- 
servation. 

Here  ended  the  reign  of  organic  pre-existences ; 
its  last  hour  was  naturally  brought  about  by  the 
decline  of  the  grand  discoveries,  w  hich  the  anatomy 
of  organisms  gave  rise  to  in  their  perfect  develop- 
ment. The  principle  of  the  correlation  of  forms 
and  of  the  harmony  of  parts  had  been  its  grandest 
and  most  fertile  result.  This  principle,  being 
founded  on  the  idea  that  the  organs  of  an  animal 
form  an  entire  whole,  of  which  all  the  parts  hold 
together,  acting  and  re-aeting  one  upon  another, 
it  resulted  that  no  modification  could  take  place  in 
any  of  these  organs  without  producing  correspond- 
ing and  analogous  results  in  all  the  others.  Their 
harmony  could  cn\\  be  conceived  by  means  of  this 
mutual  and  general  agreement.  The  conscqiienee 
of  this  principle,  in  organogeny,  was  not  only  to 
render  prevalent  the  idea  that  the  young  embryos 
arc  the  miniature  of  the  perfect  animal,  but  even  to 
check  in  its  development  the  theory  of  evolutions, 
according  to  which  slight  transformations  arc  al- 
lowed to  i;ike  place  in  the  organisms.  New  piin- 
ciples  then  became  requisite,  to  give  to  organ- 
ogeny a  fresh  impulse  and  bring  it  back  into  a 
dircctionnliich  it  had  abandoned  ;  it  was,  moreover 
necessaty  that  these  principles  should  direct  atten- 
tion upon  the  order  of  facts  transitorily  presented 
by  the  organisms  in  the  course  of  their  dcvelop- 
nienl.  These  requisite  principles  were  not  long  in 
appearing.  By  the  side  of  the  differential  theory  of 
organisms,  arising  from  the  principle  of  the 
harmony  of  parts,  was  erected  the  theory  of  ana- 
logues, springing,  on  its  side,  from  the  princi- 
ple of  organic  analogies,  so  clearly  ariaugcd  for 
the  first  time  by  Gcoft'roy  St.  I  lilaire.  The  basis 
.'fthis  now  theory  was  the  principle  of  analogies, 
as  that  of  the  preceding  was  the  principle  of  dif- 
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I'lTonces  ;  its  object  was  to  establish  tlio  analogy 
of  coiiiposi(i(in  in  origans  and  in  aninials,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tin'  dim  rc'Htial  tin'ory  wliicli  pre-supposed 
lh<MH  csscmially  dilllriMit.  IS'ow,  lor  tbc  pnrpose 
ot'e.slalilishinj;-  this  ditlerpncu,  authors  had  merely 
pointed  attention  to  the  state  of  orijans  and  of 
beiiiK's  in  the  last  terra  of  their  development. 
GeoiVroy  St.  Ililaire,  on  the  contrary,  wishing  to 
show  their  analojjies,  directed  his  stndy  over  the 
dilVerent  perinds  of  development  in  organs  and  in 
animals.  It  was  thus  that  lu>  most  clearly  demon- 
sti'ated  that  before  iliftering,  animals  and  organs 
are  originally  analogous.  For  the  fixity  of  organic 
forms  and  the  invariable  character  of  zoohigical 
species,  consequences  derived  from  the  difterential 
theory  of  organisms,  he  substituted  their  variable- 
ness, an  er[iially  logical  deduction  of  the  theory  of 
analogues.  Against  the  reasonings  of  the  diffe- 
rential theory,  he  opposed  powerful  organogenic 
facts.  Under  the  inllucncc  of  the  differential 
theory,  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  remained 
purely  deseripti\"e  sciences,  similar  to  that  which 
m  man  is  named  descriptive  anatomy  ;  but  guided 
by  the  theory  of  analogues,  these  sciences  be- 
came as  general  as  human  anatomy  under  Bichat. 
Thus  wlnit  liichat  had  done  for  organic  tissues, 
Geoffroy  St.  Ililaire  performed  for  the  organisms 
and  development  of  organs.  He  sought  in  the 
endiryogenic  slate  of  animals,  analogies  which 
afienvarils  become  etliiccd  by  the  .series  of  develop- 
ments ;  and  thus  opened  to  science  a  new  path 
abounding  in  fertih;  results. 

Whilst  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  was  giving  this 
new  inipnlse  to  the  study  of  organogeny,  do 
monstrating  l)y  experiment  that  the  orgaiusms  of 
the  lower  vertebrata  are  represented  in  a  transient 
state  by  the  organisms  of  the  cmbiyos  of  the  supe- 
rior vertebrata,  M.  SleeUel,  in  Germany,  was 
following  up  the  theory  of  organic  evohuions  as 
promulgated  by  Ilaller;  MM.  Spix,  OUen,  Miiller, 
de  I51ain\ille.  &c.,  were  generalizing  llie  honiologie 
views  of  Bonn  and  of  Vicq  d'Azj'r,  by  calling  to 
their  aid  the  data  fiu'uishcd  by  the  difterential 
theory,  as  well  as  those  resulting  from  the  theory 
of  organic  analogies.  Lastly,  ci»mparati\e  i)\(_,logy, 
almost  abandoned  since  the  time  of  Hunter,  re- 
ceived from  the  labours  of  51.  Dutrochet  that 
active  impulse  which  MiNI.  Cuvier,  OUen,  an<l 
C'arus,  have  so  ably  followed  up. 

Still,  in  the  theory  of  analogues,  as  well  as  in 
that  t)f  evolutions,  or  in  that  of  honiolognes,  or- 
ganogeny constituted  but  an  accessory  part;  it  was 
not  considered  as  a  distinct  science.  And  this, 
notwithstanding  the  facts  collected  by  Aristotle, 
Aqnapendente,  Uarvey,  Malpighi,  liaitre-.Jean, 
Haller,  Needham,  and  \Volf.  But  the  misfortune 
was,  that  these  facts  being  used  in  their  turn  either 
to  sustain  or  to  combat  those  general  ideas,  of 
which  we  liaNO  been  giving  a  sketch,  being  often 
interpreted  in  a  sense  inverse  to  their  true  mani- 
festation, formed  in  their  assemblage  an  inextrica- 
ble chaos,  in  which  the  mind  in  vain  sought  for 
a  rallying  point.  This  rallying  point.  howe\er, 
does  exist  in  nature;  for,  on  the  one  hand.embry- 
ogeny  presents  to  >is  the  organisms,  in  their  pri- 
mitive state,  separated  and  disjointed  ;  and  I'U  the 
other  hand,  in  their  complete  development,  the 
anatomist  observes  these  same  elements  united 
and  combined  so  as  to  form  a  regular  and  perfect 
whole.  How,  then,  does  this  metamorphosis  take 
place  y  Is  it  chance  which  presides  over  an  order 
of  development,  so  constant,  so  regular— ai\  ordi'r 
which  is  even  uuiintaiued  in  apparently  irregular 
formations?  How  can  such  perfect  order  exist, 
nidess  these  developments  be  subject  to  fixed 
and  general  rides  ?  The  existence  of  such  rules 
had  been  at  all  times  felt,  although  nothing  precise 
had  been  arrived  at  on  the  subject.  How,  then, 
attain  this  so  desired  end,  the  constant  object  of 
the  efforts  of  so  many  anatomists,  except 'by  the 
one  sure  road — that  of  observation?  It  is'  this 
method — the  only  safe  one  in  the  natural  sciences, 
which  lias  show  n  to  us  the  primitive  division  of 
organisms,  as  well  as  the  rules  which  they  follow- 
in  their  progress  towards  imion.  It  is  by  observa- 
tion alone  that  we  have  seen  them  sometimes 
running  regularly  through  all  the  periods  of 
formation  assigned  to  them,  at  other  times  arrested 
in  their  progress,  and  thus  producing  infinite 
varieties  of  form,  but  always  designed  upon  one 


common  basis,  and  IVirined  of  analogous  materials. 
It  is  observation,  aided  by  comparison,  which  has 
discovered  to  us  tlnit  the  organisms  of  the  inferior 
animals  are  arrested  in  their  developments  at  nu" 
or  other  of  the  embryonic  phases  of  the  superior 
animals  ;  and  that  the  various  periods  of  arrest 
undergone  by  the  organisms  of  tlu^  superior  em- 
bryos, produce  those  numerous  and  varied  organic 
malformations  which  constitute,  in  a  great  part, 
the  domain  of  pathological  anatomy.  It  is,  lastly, 
by  observation,  comparison,  and  reasoning,  that, 
descen<ling  or  ascending  the  chain  of  the  animal 
kingdom  and  of  its  embryonic  productions,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  rally  that  nuiltitnde  of  facts 
mider  one  general  and  common  law — the  centripe- 
tal law  t)f  development  which  go\erns  them  all. 
Thus  is  the  theory  of  centripetal  d(;velopn)ent  but 
the  realization  of  the  epigenic  formation  of  man 
and  of  animals,  as  imperfectly  glanced  at  by 
Harvey,  Needham,  Wolf,  and  Haller  himself, 
before  he  abandoned  the  now  in\incible  cause 
of  epigenesis. 

Transcendental  anatomy  thus  embraces  within 
its  scope  the  immense  field  of  animal  organization 
in  a  perfect  state,  and  that  still  more  extended  one 
of  organisms  in  the  course  of  development,  whether 
considered  during  the  embryogenic  state  of  the 
superior  animals,  or  during  the  whole  period  of 
de\elopment  of  the  lower  orilers  (»f  animals.  The 
c(mditions  which  it  includes  are,  thus,  of  two 
orders  ;  in  the  one  division,  we  have  tlu'  transitory 
forms  presented  by  the  organisms  in  the  course  (»f 
their  devtdopments;  and,  in  the  other,  the  perma- 
luait  forms  or  slates  at  which  the  organisms  :U'C 
arrested  in  the  lower  animals.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  ^'xplanation  of  the  perfect  organisms  liy  fol- 
lowing the  transformatiiins  \vhieh  they  undergo, 
at  the  same  time  taking  into  account  their  stages 
of  arrest,  whether  normally  in  the  inferior  animals, 
nr  aInKe'maliy  during  tin?  coin'sc  of  embryogeny  in 
the  superior  animals.  From  the  consideration  of 
thesi'  indi\idinil  facts,  and  from  their  comparison 
one  w  ith  another,  arise  views  and  relations  dift'er- 
ent  from  those  pi-eseuted  by  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoology,  which  are  limited  to  the  cousidera- 
lion  of  the  organisms  and  of  animals  in  a  perfect 
state.  As,  in  the  natural  sciences,  distincticjusare 
merely  based  on  differences,  so  difterential  zoology 
and  comparative  anatomy,  regarding  esscutially 
the  distinction  of  animals  and  of  their  organisms, 
have  necessarily  made  the  study  of  dift'erences  the 
principal  rule  of  their  researches.  The  principle 
of  the  correlation  of  forms,  and  that  of  the 
subordination  .if  characters,  perfectly  resumed  the 
natural  method  of  investigation  and  classifica- 
tion, which  alone  could  conduct  these  sciences  to 
their  present  improved  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  in  the  naturiU  sciences,  we  can  only  de- 
termine by  analogies,  so,  analogy  of  ftmction,  that 
of  form  and  of  situation,  that  of  relation  and  of 
connexion  of  the  organisms,  that  of  their  formaiinu 
and  development,  and  that  of  the  rnles  which 
preside  ovi'r  their  association  and  harmonization, 
are  the  principal  bases  of  the  researches  of  trans- 
eendenlal  anatomy.  Their  end  is  combination,  as 
that  of  difterential  zoology  and  comparative  ana- 
tomy is  division. 

But  the  difil'reuces  and  analogies  of  organisms 
do  not  exist  sinudtaneously  in  aninnds.  There  is 
one  period  for  analogies,  and  another  for  differ- 
ences; the  more  that  the  former  are  effaced,  so  do 
till'  latter  become  more  prominent.  Now,  the 
differences  being  well  characterized  only  in  perfect 
animals,  or  at  the  period  when  all  the  evolutions 
of  their  organisms  are  completed,  it  wjis  especially 
and  almost  exclusively,  to  this  period  that  zoology 
and  comparative  anatomy  applied.  Imperfect  or- 
ganisms were  considered  but  digressions.  Hence, 
these  sciences  experienced  no  check  from  the 
theiiry  of  pre-existence  and  prc-formatioii  of 
organisms.  Directed  incessantly  upon  fixed  and 
permanent  forms,  the  variations  which  these  forms 
bad  undergone  in  the  cour.se  of  their  developments 
imported  nothing.  Epigenesis  was  totally  ne- 
glected. 

The  analogies,  on  the  contrary,  being  princi- 
pally manifesti'd  in  the  erairsc  of  these  metamor- 
phoses, it  is  to  the  study  of  the  fugitive  ami 
transitory  forms  presented  by  the'  organisms 
diuing  their  transformations,  that  transceudental 


anatomy  is  cspci'ially  directed.  Hegarding  inces- 
santly imperfect  organisms,  or  those  during  the 
course  of  development,  it  naturally  conducted  to 
I  he  consideration  of  similar  organisms  in  the  in- 
f'-rior  animals;  and  meeting  in  them  fixed  forms, 
wldch  become  reproduced  as  transitory  forms  in 
the  superior  animals,  it  deduced  frmn  tln-ir  com- 
parison new  laws  and  relations  which  bind  tliera 
one  to  another.  Thus  did  the  chimera  of  pre- 
formations become  replaced  by  the  theory  of 
epigenesis,  as  more  conformable  to  organogeny  and 
the  successiveness  of  organs.  Wo  now  see  how 
transcendental  anatomy  became  based  upon  ge- 
neral embrogeny,  from  the  study  of  organisms  in 
the  progress  of  development;  whilst  zoology,  and 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  animals,  were  founded 
upon  the  perfect  organisms.  This  dift'erence  in 
origin  was  necessitated  by  the  dift'erence  of  results 
which  these  sciences  propose  to  attain.  The  object 
of  the  one  is  the  distinction  of  animals,  while  the 
other  attempts  their  explanation.  Transcendental 
anatomy  ends  where  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  begin. 

But  in  placing  organic  metamorphoses  upon 
this  delicate  foundation,  we  must  avoiil  falling  into 
error,  by  constantly'  adopting  the  most  rigorous 
modi?  of  investigatiim,  and  by  proceeding  from 
special  to  general  facts.  In  the  sciences  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  a  theory  should  be  but 
the  free  expression  of  fiicts;  it  ought  to  form  in  its 
CH-scrai/c,  a  perfect  syllogism,  of  which  the  /acts 
constitute  the  premises,  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  facts,  the  consequences.  But,  while  adopt- 
ing this  principle,  we  slioidd  not,  as  is  too  much 
the  custom  of  the  present  age,  fall  into  the  oppo- 
site e,\treme.  We  should  not,  by  confining  our- 
selves to  the  simple  inspection  of  phenomena,  or 
the  mere  instinct  of  observation,  reject,  as  sus- 
picious, every  gem-ral  truth,  and  regard  every 
abstract  proposition  as  an  error.  It  is  not  so 
much  these  abstract  theories,  as  their  abuses, 
which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  comparative 
organogeny;  and  this  has  arisen,  on  the  one  hand, 
fr<tm  an  ignorance  of  the  various  states  traversed 
by  the  organisms  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment; and,  on  the  other,  from  an  incorrect  ap- 
]ireciation  of  the  relations  of  these  organisms 
througbiint  the  animal  scale.  We  must,  then,  to 
avoid  error,  study  the  dill'crent  organs  in  their 
primitive  state,  that  we  may  the  more  surely  be 
enabled  to  determine  the  various  conditions  which 
they  assume  in  their  subsequent  states. 


PERISCOPE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  ExciTo-MoTOny  SvsTEiM.  — Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  does  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  grey  matter  is,  in  eve.-y  instance,  the  source 
of  power  in  the  nervous  system,  whilst  the 
white  or  fibrous  performs  the  office  of  a  con- 
ductor merely.  There  is  one  fact  which  rcf\ites 
it  entirely.  If  we  sever  a  muscular  nerve  from 
its  connection  with  the  nervous  centres,  and 
irritate  if  by  a  needle  or  the  forceps,  the  mus- 
cle or  muscles  lo  which  it  is  distributed  are 
excited  into  contraction.  Now  here  is  power, 
the  exciter  power.  To  say  that  the  impression 
is  conveyed  along  the  nerve  is  to  assert  a  fal» 
lacy;  for  the  puncture,  the  pinch,  is  that  im- 
pression, and  tliis  is  not  conveyed  along  the 
nerve.  On  the  (•ontrary,  some  power, — some 
vis  nervosa, — is  called  into  action,  and  this 
power  does  extend  along  the  nerve  to  the  mus- 
cle. Yet  tlie  nerve  contains  grey  matter.  In 
short,  power  is  prcent,  no  grey  matter  is  ab- 
sent. This,  Ihcrel'ore,  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
pcrimontum  crueis.  lie  adverts  to  another 
point,  that  of  the  part  acted  in  walking  by  the 
excito-niotory  property  and  function.  Too 
much  had  been  attributed  to  thcagency  of  this 
property  in  this  ease.  'I'hc  mind,  it  is  true, 
might  be  fully  engaged  in  other  thoughts,  or 
trains  of  thought  during  walking.  But  so  it 
might  during^  the  performance  of  a  piece  of 
music.  Yet  each  key  of  the  piano  was  pressed 
down  by  a  distinct  act,  not  of  the  excito-motory 
power,  but  of  volition.     Nevertheless,  as  in  the 
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cc-ltbraied  ca^c  ol' the  usliicli,  llic  lii'ail  ot'  « Ijicli 
was  struck  oH  by  a  crescentifuiLii  arrow  by  the 
Ronia.i  emperor,  llic  fonlact  of  ihe  sole  of  the 
loot  ■with   the  ground,  no  doubt,  did  jjrove  an 
excitant,   and  had  its  share  in  inducing   tlie 
successive  acts  of  the  limbs  in  progression.     It 
was  essential,   however,  to  the  safety  of  the 
doctrine  to  restrain  its  ap()lieation  within  just 
limits.      The    cxeito-motory   doctrine    by    no 
means    depended   on     anatomy.      Physiology 
has  its  own  facts,  its  own  evidence,  irrespective 
of  those  afforded  by  structure,  which  might,  or 
might  not,  for  the  present,  atTurd  its  corrobora- 
tion of  the  doctrine  founded  on  tho>e  facts.     If 
we  remove  the  liead  of  a  frog,  for  instance,  and 
irritate  a  limb,  movements  are  immediately  in- 
duced.    If  we  now  remove  the  spinal  marro'v, 
these  phenomena  cease.      Now  these  facts  are 
solid,  as  if  the  terms  grey  and  white  matter  had 
never  been  uttered  by  the  human  voice.     On 
such  facts  the  e.xcito-niotory  doctrine  is  based. 
The  doctrine  has  jirovcd  as  stable  as  the  stable 
basis  on  which  it  is  founded.     It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  restrain  it    within  its  own    province. 
That  province  is  extensive  enough,  both  in  re- 
lation to  phy.«iology  and  pathology ;  it  embraces 
all  the  acts  of  ingestion  and  of  cgestion  in  the 
animal  economy,  acts  never  explained  before, 
and  the  class  of  spasmodic  diseases. — Dr.  Hall 
thinks  it  particularly  desiralde  that  the  term 
exeito-niotory  system  should  be  limited  within 
the  bounds  wliicb  he  himself  has  assigned  to  it, 
for  otherwise  objections  might  be  raised  which 
did  not  apply  to  his  use  of  the  term,  but  to  the 
more  and  more  extended  use  of  that  terra  by 
others.      He  had  always  limited  the  designa- 
tions of  "  the  excito-raotory  system,"   "  the 
retie.x  action,"   6cc.,  to  the  true  spinal  system, 
the  system  of  the  acts  of  ingestion  and  eges- 
tion,  inclusively  of  the   cerebral  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ganglionic  on  the  other,   and  he 
would  say   that  the   members  of  the  society 
should,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  accuracy,  do 
the   same.      Besides,    nothing    can   be    more 
natin-al  in  itself,  as  well  as  essential  to  just 
views  of  the  subject,  than  the  divisions  which 
he  proposes.     We  may  \\itDcss  tlie  phenomena 
of  a  perfect  infant ;  the  cerebral,  the  true  spi- 
nal, the  ganglionic  functions,  are  all  perfect. 
We  may  watch  the  phenomena  of  an  encepha- 
lous  foetus ;    in  this  case  the  cerebral  functions 
are  entirely  absent ;   there  was  no  sensation,  no 
voluntary    motion ;    the  true  s])inal  and    the 
ganglionic  exist  together,  but  alone  ;  res])ira- 
tion  is  continued,  but  it  wants  the  equability 
which  is  conferred  by  the  cc'cbral  influence ; 
all  the  acts  of  ingestion  and  of  egestion  were 
performed  well  enough.     Lastly,  we  may  exa- 
mine   an    aniyelencephalous    icvlus,    that  is, 
one  without  cerebrum,  or  the  true  spinal  mar- 
row ;    it  is  incapable  of  an  extra-uterine  life  ; 
not  an  act  of  ingestion  or  of  egestion  is  accom- 
plished ;    all   is   interior  and  ganglionic.      If 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  distinctness 
of   the  three  divisions  of  the  nervous  system, 
these  facts,  llioiigh  but  as  it  were  lususnatura, 
■would  be  sufhcient.       Let  us  not  i)roceed  to 
confound  them  again,  either  by  including  in  the 
excito-motory   system    i>henoniena   which    in 
reality  belong  to  the  cerebral  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  ganglionic  on  the  other.      It  will  be 
easy  to  de\ise  other  terms  if  we  wish  to  speak 
of  either  of  these.     In  the  same  manner  he  ob- 
serves, that  tlic  question  of  the  respective  offices 
of  the  grey  and  white  matters  of  the  nervous 
system  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  excito-motory  system,  which   was    estab- 
lished on  its  own  basis,  that  of  experiment  and 
physiology.     Dr.  Hall  thinks  these  respective 
functions  not  yet  made  out.     They  exist  un- 
doubtedly, l)ut  they  have  not  been  shown  to  be 
the  scat  and  the  conductor  of  iiower  respec- 
tively.    The  experiment  of  irritation  of  a  niiis- 


cular  nerve,  isolated  fioui  the  cerebrum  and 
spinal  marrow,  but  in  connection  with  its  mus- 
cles,  he  has  already  adilnced  as  the  expcrimen- 
tiun  crucis ;  there  was  jowcr  but  no  grey 
matter.  l"or  to  say  that  the  nerve  conducts 
the  impression  is  illogical  and  untrue;  the  im- 
pression is  a  puncture,  or  a  jiinch,  according 
as  a  needle  or  the  forceps  may  be  used.  Is  this 
conveyed?  Is  the  puncture,  is  the  pinch,  con- 
veyed ?  To  give  either  another  name,  that  of 
the  impression,  for  example,  and  to  say  that  this 
is  conveyed  by  the  nerve,  is  a  piece  of  self- 
deception,  illogicfl,  and  untrue.  No.  JJothing 
is  "  conrei/ed."  But  the pimrr,  the  vis  nirvoaa, 
the  inscrutable  nervous  power,  unknown,  ex- 
cept in  its  effects,  is  excited  ;  and  this  excite- 
ment is  extended,  like  the  power  of  an  electric 
conductor,  or  of  a  galvanic  wire,  to  use  a  vague 
analogy,  to  the  muscle  or  muscles,  which  it 
excites  into  contraction.  In  tine,  thus  we  have 
nervous  power  without  grey  matt'r.  The 
merit,  continues  Dr.  II.,  which  I  would  claim 
especially  for  the  true  spinal  system  (so  I  pre- 
fer to  term  and  consider  it)  is  its  practicability. 
It  has  been  justly  asserted  by  Dr.  Sharpey  that 
we  cannot  now  pass  along  the  wards  of  an  hos- 
pital ^^ithout  being  continually  called  upon  to 
ap)ily  our  knowledge  of  this  system  to  the  cases 
before  us.  Do  we  witness  a  case  of  apoplexy, 
or  of  injury  of  the  brain,  or  of  hydrocephalus  ? 
Do  we  witness  the  sinking  of  the  vital  powers 
in  typhoid  fever,  or  exhaustion  ?  Do  we  re- 
quire a  diagnosis  between  cerebral  and  spinal 
disease?  A  knowledge  of  this  .system  has  be- 
come as  it  were  our  stethoscope,  and  it  is  by 
its  means  alone  that  we  can  proceed  in  our 
clinical  inquiries.  But  this  day  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  case  of  epilepsy,  succeeding  to  hemi- 
plegic  .symptoms.  The  disease  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  brain  ;  its  influence  is  extended 
to  the  spinal  system.  Hon  could  we  trace  the 
course  of  this  terrific  malady  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  system  ?  Every  day  the 
question  comes  before  one,  Is  the  case  cerebr:d 
or  si)inal?  Is  it  one  of  the  nervous  centre,  or 
is  it  one  of  incident  nerves  ?  &c.  &c. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. —  Wc  print  to  he  excused, 

W.  T.  il. — Oitr  C(7-n'spotidfnl,  whose  iititials  «r 
^/^■c,  and  tt'huse  n:sjn'cf(ih/r  lutiiic  we  have,  asks  ij  he 
tul  c  the  tr(  ithle  to  e.rnmine  into  Mesmerisvi,  find  ''^ shew 
up  its  fuhritatious,''  whether  we  wilt  alloie  him  space 
in  "  The  Medical  Times,"  for  the  purpose  oj  pub- 
lisliiiig  his  Eeidriice. — .iuswcr.  Cheerfully.  He 
published  in  a  niniihcr  of  vol.  5,  a  French  Phijsiciuns 
statement  on  Vali.itcs  clairvoyance,  irhieh  he  attri- 
buted^ after  much  caminution,  he  said,  to  trickery. 
.Mesmerism,  whaterer  it  is,  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
an  affair  of  partizanship.  As  impu  tanthj  connected, 
either  by  pretension  or  fact,  with  medical  science,  it 
calls  for  enquiry,  and  has  a  lille  to  fair  play,  IVe 
should   be  very  sorry  to  see  it  gel  more.      H  e    a'ould 

■  not    he   accessaries   to  its  getting  less.      J/'f  ash  es/ie- 

'  daily  for  intjuiry,  belieeiug  that  as  public  journalists, 
it  is  our  duly  to  favour  the  most  searching  investiga- 

,  lions  into  this  subject. 

Probe's  Peucillings  rf  Dr.  Roc  (concluded)  Dr. 

I  Burue,.^fr.  Lynn,  and  Mr.  Hale  Thompson,  in  our  nest. 

\       //  number  of  letters  hate  been  received. 

We  mast  postpone  notice  of  a  further  mass  of  eotn- 
muuications  till  our  ne.it  nnnibcr. 
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Satcrd-vy,   Novkmbkk  5,  1842. 


Non  lua  tc  niovcaul,  scd  iHililica  vota. 

Mr.  M.^ckinnon's  Bill — an  abstract  of 
which  we  gave  a  short  time  since — is  good 
or  bad,  as  we  look  at  it  in  its  dcslructiie  or 
reparative  aspects.  Tlic  evil  ofintr.imtirai 
sepulture  is  one  of  ciionnous  magnitude. 


No  powers  of  invention  can  exaggerate,  as 
no  powers  of  sojdiistry  or  impudence  can 
extenuate  it.  Mr.  Mackinnon  has  evidently 
reached  this  .salutary  conviction,  and  we 
must  congratulate  him  that,  relying  on  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  people,  he  has 
dealt  with  the  evil  in  a  spirit  of  boldness, 
which,  in  these  days  of  legislatorial  timidity, 
argues  well  at  once  for  the  honesty  of  the 
promoter,  and  the  eventual  success  of  the 
measure. 

The  first  clause  of  his  bill,  giving  a  home 
blow  at  tiie  worst  part  of  the  system,  anni- 
hilates all  interments  in  chnixlies,  chapels, 
and  private  houses.  A  host  of  human 
carrion-inongers  will,  of  course,  rise  in 
arms  against  an  enactment  of  sucli  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  living.  We  shall,  of  course, 
be  told  of  air-tight  coffins,  spacious  cata- 
combs, expensively-built  vaults,  newly- 
iniagined  and  newly-erected  crypts.  Our 
answer  is  short.  It  is  an  abomination  to 
have  the  dead  mingling  with  the  living. 
The  human  imagination,  the  nioial  sense — 
acting  the  forewarner  against  the  physical 
evil  —  instinctively  revolts  against  associa- 
tion with  the  decomposed  and  aflrigliting 
remains  of  what  were  once  like  ourselves. 
There  is  something  hoiTible,  something  de- 
basing, something  t:tilgari~.iii(/,  something 
demoralizing  in  the  contact — the  prospect 
— nay,  the  idea.  With  this — the  positive 
corruption  taints  tlic  air  we  breathe — makes 
rank  the  earth  we  stand  on — incorporates 
its  uncleaiiness  in  the  waters  we  drink — it 
breeds  disgust — it  excites  fear — it  im|)airs, 
rfe.v'co^^,  health — it  poisons,  tortures,  hills.' 
To  change  this  may  be  ill  to  you — it  is  good 
for  society.  We  cannot  for  ever  shock  de- 
cency, offend  taste,  destroy  hcallli,  lower 
the  tone  of  public  delicacy  and  morals,  to 
secure  you  a  profitable  traffic  in  human 
flesh — in  plague-breeding  corruption  !  The 
name  of  religion  is  defiled,  not  served,  by 
connection  with  you ;  and  this  clause, 
carried,  will  do  her  more  service  than 
thousands  received  in  burial-fees.  It  will 
allow  churches  and  chapels  to  be  attended 
with  safety.  At  present,  the  wages,  not  of 
sin,  but  of  piety,  is  death  ! 

The  next  clause,  enacting  that  there 
shall  be  no  interments  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  cities,  towns,  and  boioughs,  forms 
with  this,  the  dcstruclire  part  of  the  bill, 
what  (in  some  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
words  in  a  parliamcntari/  sense)  tec  would 
call  the  j»/«c/;)/e  of  the  bill.  So  far,  Mr. 
iMackiniiou  has  our  enthusiastic  sup])ott. 
He  has  shaped  into  enactments,  improve- 
ments that  the  country  is  yearning  after — 
improvements  which  advancing  civilization 
has  been  demanding  for  years,  with  a 
constantly  increasing  importunity  and 
power. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  honoumble  mem- 
ber as  a  legislative  architect,  in  which 
character — it  strikes  us — another  .Mackin- 
iion  may  follow  him  with  advantage,  and 
find  alas  !  plenty  to  repair.  He  proposes, 
for  example,  on  one  side,  that  no  cemetery 
shall  be  built  within  the  fifth  of  a  mile  of  a 
i/ciitleiiiait's  house  or  grounds,  without  the 
owner's  consent ;  he  proposes,  on  another, 
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lliat  a  certain  puition  of  the  grave-soil  shall 
lir  partitioned  off  c.\elusively  for  the  poor, 
that  no  eliaiiee  aeqiiaintanceship  may 
arise  between  pauper  and  genteel  dust. 
\Vc  will  not  stop  to  enquire  if  these  things 
were  o(  iiidispniisililc  enactment  in  his  legis- 
lative bill  — or  of  equal-handed  justice  in 
his  legislative  inui'^ination, — hut  shall  jiass 


parson,  and  two  ehurch wardens?  men  who, 
from  their  habits,  may  often  not  be  the 
most  competent  to  judge,  and,  by  their 
personal  positions,  often  not  the  most  dis- 
interested in  deciding,  what  may  be  the 
best  attraction  of  such  valuable  sites. 

'riic  clause  for  securitiq   early  interment 
of  the  dead,   though  somewhat  interniedd- 


direetly  to  consider  the  constitution  of  his  j  Ijng,  we  look  on  with  a  favourable,  though 
r.oards  of  Health.  These  he  proposes  to  j  i„  its  present  form,  not  with  a  satixjicd eye 
form  in  every  parish 


sli  and  to  compose  them  i  There    can   be   little  doubt  that  disease   is 


)f  three  persons,  the  parson  and  Ihe  ehurch 
wardens!  A  committee  of  health  wilh(Uit 
a  medical  man  on  it,  Mr.  Mackiuuon  ? 
Are  you  serious  ! — for,  if  so,  the  manager 
who  acted  Shakespeare's  Prince  of  Den- 
mark without  Ifamlcl,  was  a  joke  to  you. 
Truly,  if  one  were  to  form  one's  notion  of 
medical  men  from  their  treatment  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  should  really  con- 
elude  that  the  only  use  reco;'nized  for  them 
by  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
was,    to   be    insulted    ad  libitum.        What, 


m\ieli  matured  and  spread  by  the  too-coin- 
ninu  custom  of  keeping  corpses  in  houses 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  An  error  on 
the  other  side  is,  the  facility  of  preniatuie 
interments  — and  we  own  that  the  possibility 
of  so  horrible  a  calan)ity  operates  ujjon  us 
sufHeicntly  strongly  to  make  our  support  of 
the  clause,  useful  as  it  is,  contingent  on 
the  co-enactment  of  a  body  of  medical 
police,  who  may  waleh  over  its  adminis- 
tration. 

Our  praise,    then,    of   Mr.  Mackinnon' 


surely  are  we  good  for,  if  not  to  be  con-  !  bill,  can  only  be  modified.  It  is  too  much 
suited  on  matters  that  concern  health?  If  for  a  ]nudeiit  law — it  is  too  little  for  a 
we  are  not  at  least  as  well  qualified  for  j  grand  law.  We  question  if  his  best  policy 
the  duty  as  the  respectable  parson,  or  the  ivould  not  have  been,  to  have  contented 
honest  churchwarden,  the  sooner  the  State 
indemnifies   us    for    the    expences   of    our 


'  himself  with  removing  the  nuisance.  In  a 
healthy  state  of  society,  the  removal  of  a 
peecaiit  mass  is  the  signal  for  the  uprise  of 
the  more  perfect  substitute.  A  civilized 
country  in  anarchy  to-day,  will,  by  native 
force,  ifiud  itself  in  order  to-morrow  :  and 
if  Mr.  Mackinnon  had  closed  burial-places 
in  the  town,  he  would  not  have  wanted 
plenty  of  speculators   to   supply   them  for 


education,   and   i)rohibits   the    ceremony  of 

oiu-  jjractiee,  the  better.      But  so    it  is, — if 

ever  there  be  a  bit  of  patronage  on  the  wing 

through  the   House,   it  may  come  ticketed 

with  compliments  to  the  clerical  gentlemen, 

the  bar  gentlemen,  the  army  gentlemen,  the 

gentlemen  about  town — but  never,  by  any 

chance,    can    it   come    to  the   unfortunate 

medical    gentlemen.     The     nomination    of 

barristers    to   overlook  Lunacy   Hospitals, 

and  our  omission  here  by   Mr.  jNIackinnon, 

on   Boards  of  Health,   are    happy  illiistra- |  the  gauntlet   to  hosis  of  men    who  are  f;ir 

from  being  naturally  opposed  to  him.  We 
trust  that  the  success  of  his  battle  with  the 
worse  opponents,  will  not  be  compromised 
by  this  superfluous  extension  of  his  hos- 
tilities. To  (irevent  so  lamentable  a  result, 
we  suggest — and  his  fyiciids  will  join  in 
suggesting  with  us — that  the  bill  of  last 
year,  may  not  be  the  bill  of  next. 


tiveuess  of  defining  the  character  of  the 
hospital  physician.  We  pray  he  may  be 
heard  : — 

The  licentiousness  of  reform,  which  has  dis- 
tressed, nritihj  siihoeilcd,  the  empire,  has  rami- 
fied into  our  once  romnnlanl  art ;  and  unless 
the  eyes  of  ('v  professors  are  opened,  will  vitally 
ilama;;c  its  benefits.  /  sny  benefits,  fur,  after 
all,  the  jiublic  are  chiefly  to  be  respcoteJ.whcn 
we  discuss  the  novel  amatgamatuiii  of  dejiarl- 
mciils;  and  I  declare,  with  a  venerated  physi- 
cian of  the  west,  'to  me,  personally,  this  will 
be  of  no  consequence.'  " 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  this  a 
rather  novel  amalgamation  of  words.  Cer- 
tainly, theie  needs  more  intelligence  than 
wc  can  muster  to  grasp  their  meaning. 
The*  are  psychological  ])henoniena  which, 
mystic  as  the  mutterings  of  inspiration  or 
idiocy,  offer  no  chance  of  explication  if 
he  that  spoke  them,  speak  not  again. 
Aristotle  tells  us— we  should  quote  him  in 
Greek  if  our  readers  were  all  as  Hellenic  as 
Hull  — nullum  magnimi  ingenium  sine  de- 
mentirr'  mixtura.  If  the  latter  admixture 
hold.5  any  fixed  proportion  to  the  former, 
the  genius  of  Ur.  Hull  m^ist  be  marvellously 
gre.it.  Something  akin  is  obviously  re- 
quired to  comprehend  him.  Warmed  with 
admiration,  let  us  pass  from  our  own  re- 
flections, again  to  hear  his  : — 

The  division  of  lai)our  is  toe  sparing,  not  too 
iiitillijdiciorix.  This  is  shown  in  the  metropolis, 
where  full  and  successful  play  is  given  to  the 
divMOiwI  arrangements.  See  the  varieties  of 
excellence  in  the  same  body  of  physicians: 
one  intelligent  of  cerebral  disorders  ;  another 
hcnrli/y  devoted  to  cardiac  ;    a  third  inspired 

dyin<i 


has  not  only  dared    the  enemies  his  bill  re- 
(]uired   him   to  dare,  but  has  thrown  down 


tions ! 

If  so  good  a  thing  is  to  bo  formed  as 
General  Boards  of  Health,  why  should 
Mr.  M.  neglect  the  machinery  offered  by 
the  existing  Boards  of  Guardians  .''  If,  for 
all  matters  concerning  j)ublic  health,  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Unions,  with  the 
two  oldest  practitioners  in  the  districts, 
■were  added  as  ex-vfficio  members  to  the 
Boards,  we  should  have  bodies  for  the 
administration  of  the  new  Act  which,  if  not 
the  best,  perhaps,  that  can  be  imagined, 
would  be,  at  all  events,  far  preferable  to 
such  petty  nuclei  of  suspicion  —  of  narrow- 
mindedness — of  whimsicality — of  intciest- 
edness,   as    are    contemplated  in  the   hon. 


',..',',  Tvr     Ar'  1  •  f      o    with  »»'»)'»';'•  pursuits ;    a   fourth   >icur 

hun  m  the  country.      J\Ir.  Mackinnon,  foi  a    f^om  investigations  of  the  liver  :  all,  authori 
comparatively  weak  man,  is  a  bold  one  :   he  j  ^j^^  -^^  (|jpj|.  pe(.„ii;,r  ilepartmenls  !     So  in  the 

siir'fi'-  arena:  the  beruiotninist— the  lilhoto- 
mist— the  amputator— the  pathologist— goot/ 
for  joinl-eB'7.'  Promiscuous  labour  cannot, 
logically  nor  consistently,  step  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  particular  craft  nor  iirofession. 
If  a  man  dc-erve  those  sneers  which  have  been 
expressed  towards  him  from  a  London  chair, 
because  he  does  not  ini(Midently  pretend  to 
universality  in  medicine,  he  is  likewise  con- 
temptible because  he  does  not  expatiate,  genius- 
like, beyond  it  Oichtonian  perfection  implies 
a  circle  of  sciences,  Tlw  Dul<e  should  unite, 
in  his  own  i)erson,  the  delivery  of  the  nation 
and  that  of  the  Queen  !  and  Dr.  Loeock  is  no 
plultpso)ilier,  unless  he  can  extricate  an  army 
from  peril  as  w  ell  as  a  royal  infant  from  slrniCs  ! 
—  Or  a  Dr.  Hull  from  a  straight  jacket, 
wc  had  alinost  said,  in  our  fears,  that  such 
merit  as  the   writer's  \\as   beyond    mortal 


He  tluil  cli.i^-trnetli  one,  anieiidcth  many. 

Englhh  Proi'erfi. 

EccK  iTJiiuM  t'RisriN-i:s  !  Dr.  Robert 
Hull  is  again  at  large  !  At  the  very  mo- 
ment we  were  congratulating   our  modern 


Quixote  on  a  lucid  interval,  he  was  on  the  ^  appreciation.  •^ 

nt  of  stalking  abroad— the  moon  was  at !       Dr.  Hull  is  fonft  ()f  negatives  :    he  uses 
II  — to  renew  his  fearful  combat  with  ;  them  on   the   saii^e^.^Ffftci|de,  we   suppose. 


poi 
its 


member's  scheme  before  us. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  proposes,  after  five  the  Wiudmill-Heform,  and  repeat  hisdcspe-  ;  on  which  ho  appiirently  uses  his  arguments 
years,  to  give  vestries  full  power  to  dispo.se  rate  onslaught  on  Common  Sense  and  ,  —to  destroy  one  another,  AMiat  a  pity 
of  all  grave-yards,  private  or  public,  in  any  English  Grammar.  As,  fortunately,  he  is  we  have  not  another  Dr.  Hull !  The  two 
way   they  may   think  fit.      Is   this  just   to  !  his  own  Cervantes,  and  has  for  his  Sancho  !  negatives — positive  negativ  es,  by   the  way 


the  owi  ers,  or  to  the  public  ?  Is  it  shew-  ]  Pauza  the  Gazette's  editor,  wc  are  favoured 
ing  a  legislative  care  of  the  general  health,  '  "ith  a  full  record,  in  print,  of  all  his  say- 
to  ph;ce  these  open  spots  in  the  cenire  of:  ings  and  doings  in  this  (if  he  have  friends) 
large    towns    and   cities,    which,   in    a  few  ' /fls<  adventure  of  his, 

years,  might  be  made  to  atone  for  their  The  chief  feats  of  the  present  cnterprize 
past  miscl  iefs  to  the  public,  by  being  made  I  are  in  connection  with  the  hospital  physi- 
oiises  in  the  city  desert — ornamental  pro-  cian,  whom — like  his  rueful  counterpart, 
menades — places  of  exercise  for  the  young  shielding  the  boy  from  his  savage  master — 
— media  of  ventilation  to  all ; — is  it  wise  to  he  half-murders  by  the  calamity  of  his  ])ro- 
place  these  at  the  mercy  of  the  parochial   tection.       Dr,  Hull    proves    the  impeia- 


would  be  invaluable  to  each  other. 

The  doctor,  after  taking  much  trouble  to 
establish  t^e  impcyiousncxs  of  defining  the 
character  of  the  hospital  physician,  singu- 
larly omits  to  give  us  the  necessitated  defi- 
nition. Will  he  allow  us  briefly  to  repair 
his  oversight  ? 

The  hospital  iihysiciau  is  frequently — 
wc  cannot,  fortunately,  say  always,  tl-ough, 
under  the  present  system,  he  might  always 
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THE     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


bo — a  gemlemiiii   who    had    not,   has  not, 
nc^tr  will  have,   one   qualification  for  his 
pest.     Medical  education  and  honestj',   the 
IV  (  main  attributes  of  every  good  physician, 
n\ay  have  had  notliing   to   do  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  his  office,  and  frcqucntly  have 
nothing   to   do    with   the    discharge   of  his 
ollit-e  duties.       His  position   proves  him  to 
he  a  man  of  some  wealth,   or  some  interest 
— whether  tlie  first  was   acquired  with  lio- 
nestv,     or    the   second    suiiported    without 
servility,    are  things  by  no  means   matters 
(if   obvious,   or   even   probable,   deduction. 
Sometimes  it  may  ha[)pen  that  he  is  a  mere 
muddy-brained,  grandiloquent  pedant,  who 
thinks  himself  profound  when  involved  in 
a  jierplcxitv — witty,  when  laughed  at,  or  a 
li:tle  extra-foolish— clever,  when  an  object 
of  wonder— as  loved,   because  an  object   of 
solicitude  ;   whose  arrogance  is  equalled  by 
his  inanity— whose  pedantry  is   surpassed 
by  Ids  ignorance— who  explains  the  inex- 
plicable bv  words  that  nobody  before  heard 
of,    and  ekihorates  illimitable  nonsense  into 
epistles  of  inteiminahle  length,  which  have 
no  claim  on   human  charity  or   endurance, 
save  on  the   proliablc  supposition  that  they 
ate  tlie  eycsla  of  a  brain  in  a  state  ol  over- 
charged insanity  I 

All  men,  we  are  told,  are  fouls  or  phy- 
sicians at  forty— never,  surely,  did  man 
take  so  muih  trouble  to  prove  that  some 
mav  be  both  at  fifty  ! 


GOIJES  AJIMONIACAL  SOLUTION  O^' 
EKGOT  OF  EYK. 

(To  tlic  Eilil'ir  uf  Ihe  ■  Meiical  Time..*) 


De.vu  Sib,— Having  read  in  your  valuable 
j.iurn;il,  some  observations  from  IJr.  Kidout  upun 
tlic  iiiucjnvenience  as  to  time,  of  the  ilccoclioii  ut 
ergot  of  rve,  1  beg  to  make  the  following  remarks 
u|»)ii  a  foVm  of  that  remedy  which  I  lia\o  beeu 
using  fur  several  years.aud  ilpoa  the  cases  where 
its  use  is  called  for. 

The  '•  secale  cornutum,"  is  of  such  vast  rmpor- 
tance  in  the  hands  of  the  judicious  accoucheur  that 
any  mode  of  prcservingits  qualilies  or  of  iucreasnig 
its  power  eanuot  but  be  useful. 

The  tendency  of  the  rye  itself  to  deteriorate  or 
gel  totally  useless,  if  exposed  to  clamp,  and  the 
frequent  fiiilures  which  appear  to  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  this  remedy  either  In  po"'der  or 
the  common  tiucture,  loug  since  iuiliiced  nie 
to  devise  a  means  of  alleviating  these  evils.  The 
preparation  to  which  I  refer,  has,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  dmiug  the  past  ten  years  accom- 
plished every  desirable  end.  I  liavi'  had,  dui-ing 
that  period,'llie  sole  management  of  an  "Insti- 
tution for  attending  poor  I,ying-iu  .Vomen  at 
t'leir  own  homes  in  eases  of  diHieulty,.'  upon  the 
plan  of  the  "  Dublin  Wellesley  Female  Institution,'' 
formerly  conducted  by  I)r.  Cusaek.  which  has 
afforded  me  very  many  opportunities  of  observing 
the  cH'ects  of  tlie  renieify;  and  1  have  heretofore 
decline<l  publishing  eitlii-r  the  nature  of  tin-  pre- 
paration, or  the  a(bantages  attachable  to  it,  until 
I  fell  quite  <-on\inced  thai  both  were  worthy  of 
consideration;  and  the/urni  rf  remedy  suitable  lor 
general  mloption. 

MODE    OF    I'REPAIIATIOX. 

Inlo  lialf-a-pint  of  arimiatic  spirits  of  annuonia. 
I  put  four  ounces  of  fresh  er"ot  of  i»ye,  bruised 
coarsely.  I  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  moiuh,  frc- 
cpientlv  siin-ing  the  ingredient  with  a  glass  rod  ni 
the  fluid;  after  which  i  squeeze  every  drop  of  the 
spirit  out  of  the  rye.  The  "ammoniacal  solution,' 
thus  made,  has  a  "fine  dai'k  colour,  and  looks  in- 
spissated. In  a  gUiss  stoppired  bottle  it  maybe 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time  w  ithout  deterio- 
ration of  power.  This  solution  contains  all  the 
active  principles  of  the  rye  iu  a  convenient  form. 


and  increased  efficacy,  the  ammoiiia  causing  the 
ergot  to  act  more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty. .  .  .  ,  c 
I  administer  30  drops  of  it  in  a  wine-glass  ot 
cold  water,  everv  ten  minutes  until  the  action 
rcipiired  is  sufficientlv  developed,  applying  gentle 
pressure  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,  to  the  abdomen 
when  the  pains  are  present.  Three  such  doses 
have,  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  came  under 
my  observation,  proved  sufticieiit;  but  circum- 
stances will  now  and  then  alter  the  requirements, 
as  ui  other  lirauches  of  medical  practice  in  respect 
to  various  remedies. 

It  reipiires  some  consideration  to  determine  the 
form  of  cases  iu  which  ergot  of  rye  or  any  pre- 
paration of  it  may  be  used  with  safety  and  advan- 
ta"e;  otherwise, "the  good  expected,  may  be  su- 
perseded bv  injurious  results. 

It  is  ailmitted  by  all  who  have  had  sufHcient  op- 
portunities of  using  the  rye  in  its  prrper  /ilace,  that 
it  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  medical  aid  in  such 
forms  of  difficult  parturition;  and  that  when  it 
does  act,  varied  degrees  of  contraction  of  the 
uterine  fibre  is  the  specific  result  of  its  adminis- 
tration, in  cases  var™g  in  their  circumstances  _ 

Its  nse  is  therefiu'e  indicated  in  cases  where  in- 
activity or  relaxation  of  the  uterus  is  the  ciili/ 
cause  of  delay;  and  where  the  uterine  fibre  has 
been  stretched  bevond  the  point  necessary  for  its 
assumption  of  co'ntractiUty.  The  full  period  of 
gestation  having  arrived,  and  the  pains  indicating 
the  obiect  which  nature,  apparently  in  vain,  seeks 
to  accomplish.  It  is  necessary  however,  that 
.ither  conditions  co-exist  before  the  remedy  be  , 
employed;  namely  a  reliueil  stale  of  I  lie  as  uteri,  | 
uiiil  of  tlie  other  parts  Ihroiigli  ii'liich  tliefcrliis  has  to  | 
puss.  In  such  rases  as  these  if  labour  be  protracted 
so  as  to  cause  anxiety,  or  justify  interference,  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  ergot  of  rye  ivill  ac- 
complish w  hut  is  sought  after  without  other  aid 
than  that  required  in  ordinary  cases  of  naturid 
labour. 

Tlie  indications  for  its  use  tlien  are  present  when 
tlie  propelling  potcer  is  defective,  ur  of  itself  insiif- 
firieiit  :  resistance  to  the  fixtus  frcm  rigidity  oj  lin- 
os uteri  being  no  cause  cf  delay,  or  only  such  as  Hie 
induced  uterine  action  is  capable  of  overconiiwj. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  head  may  be  brought 
safely  into  the  pelvis  within  convenient  reach  of  ihe 
short  forceps  by  this  remedy,  which  advance  alone 
is  of  very  considerable  importance;  and  in  eases 
w here  the  uterus  does  not  contract  with  sufficient 
rapiditv  or  to  the  necessary  extent  after  delivery 
to  prevent  h;emorrhage,  it  proves  of  invaluable 
advantage;  iu  such  cases,  however,  circumstances 
demand  more  iminetliate  collateral  aid. 

The  conditions  I  have  above  detailed,  will  lead 
the  practical  observer  to  perceive,  that  in  cases 
where  the  ergot  of  rye  is  indicated,  the  existing 
relaxation  is  that  which  frequently  causes  subse- 
quent floodiue.-,  to  suiiersedc  which,  any  means 
must  be  correspondingly  natural.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  apparent  that  the  remote  effects  are  as 
valuable  w  here  flooding  would  otherwise  occur,  as 
its  immediate  operation. 

The  state  of  relaxation  where  ergot  of  rye  can 
be  used  with  prudence,  is  ahnost  always  as  geuerul, 
as  it  is  hcul:  and  in  such  conditions,  the  '•aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,"  is  not  only  admissible,  but 
useful,  so  that  the  combiuation  is  unobjectionable 
as  far  as  the  latter  vehicle  is  concerned. 

Lastly,  1  have  to  observe  that  the  cases  in  wliicli 
we  are  Cidled  to  administer  ergot  of  rye,  are  the 
eeri/  rercrse  rf  tlii.se  in  which  belladoniui,  tartnite 
ofunlimouv;  bleeding,  and  warm  applications 
shoulil  be  "resiuted  to.— 1  am,  sir.  with  many 
obligations  fiir  your  kind  insertion  of  this  com- 
munication, yours  very  truly  , ,  „  , ,  ,, 
W.  K.  Gore,  M.R.C.b. 

1'.   CfOi!  SIrccI,  Ltmcriclc.  Ircl.iml.  .    ,      t         -. 

Medical  attendant  to  the  "  LiinericU  Institu- 
tion for  attending  poor  Lying-in  Women,  at 
then- own  homes  iu  cases  of  difficulty,'  and 
to  that  •'  for  the  investigation  and  treatment 
of  Diseases  of  theChest." 


CoRONKKSuiP.— The  death  of  Mr.  Smith, 
an  aftoniev,  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  coronerslnp 
of  the  Su'utbem  Pivisicni  of  Staffordshire. — 
Dr.  I.  Tnrnhnll,  Dr.  Dcbaiie,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, are  among  the  candidates. 


HYDROCELE  COMPLICATED  WITH  HER- 
NI  \-lIUMORALIS,  CURED.WITHOUT  IN- 
CISION OF  THE  SCROTUM. 

167.  Bishopsgalc  Wilhoul,  1st  Novcmhcr.  1S42. 
(To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  '  Mcilical  Times.') 

Sia,  -The  following  ease  which  occurred  to  me 
at  Kio  dc  .Janeiro,  in  the  beginning  of  1840.  during 
my  residence  there,  I  beg  to  transmit  to  you,  and 
hope,  that  if  vou  think  there  is  anything  new  or 
interesting  in  the  treatment  thereof,  it  may  receive 
a  phice  in  your  valuable  and  widely  circulated 
periodical.    "  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble, 

and  Obedient  Servant, 

William  Smith. 

Surgeon. 
Mr.  F.  W.  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  an  apothe- 
earv,  at  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  presented  himself  to  me  in 
that  citv,  in  Januarv.  1840.  lie  wao  about  22 
years  of  age,  and  had  never  laboured  under  any 
disease  of  the  generative  organs,  save  the  one  for 
which  he  now  sought  relief.  His  habits  were 
regular,  and  his  constitution  good.  On  examining 
the  scrotum,  I  found  it  swollen  to  four  or  five 
limes  its  normal  size  ;  and  bv  manipulation,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  left  testicle  was  enlarged  anil 
hard,  so  as  to  increase  gi'eatly  that  side  of 
the  scrotum,  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Observing  a  lengthened  cicatrix  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  scrotum  of  the  same  side,  my  patient 
informed  me,   that  he  had  been  operated  upon  for 
hydrocele  by  a  Brazilian  surgeon  about  IS  inontlis 
previouslv  ;    which  operaUon   was  performed  by 
making  a  perpendicular  incision  of  about  an  inch 
anil  a  lialf  long,  dividing  the  scrotum  and  subja- 
cent coverings  of  the  testicle,  until  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis   was  exposed.     The  fluid   of 
course  escaped  without   difficulty,    and  a  piece  of 
India  rubber  bougie  was  inserted  in  the  cavity,  iii 
contact  with  the  testicle,  having  one  of  its  extre- 
mities protruding  at   the  wound.     In  this  manner 
the  external  wound  was  closed  around  the  foreign 
bodv,   and  the  same   treatment  persevered  in  fi^r 
thre"e  weeks;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  bougie 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  thoroughly  closed. 
The  conse.pienees  of  this  treatment  had  been,  pain- 
fid  swelling  and  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  which, 
at  the  time  I  saw  it,  was  stated  to  be  increasing, 
rather  than  dimiuishing;  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vtiginalis  from  this  treatment,  seemed  to  be  quite 
ohbtcrated;  and  fluctuation  at  nopointof  its  extent 
was  perceptible.     Since  the  cure  of  the  hydrocele 
had  been  in  the   above  manner  performed,  the  ca- 
vitv  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  opposite  side 
had  graduallv  been  distended  with  serum  ;  so  that 
it  surpassed  "in  size  the  other  side  of  the  scrotum 
in  which  the    swollen  testicle   was  located.     The 
patient  had  little  or  no  pain  on  the  side   of  the 
hydrocele  ;  whilst  the  uneasiness  of  the  other  was 
very  troublesome.     He  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sitv  of  wearing  a  suspensory  bandage  ever  since 
he"  had  been  operated  upon  ;  and   the  weight  and 
size  of  the  scrotum  and  its  contents  were  daily  in- 
creasing. 

On  ascertaining  satisfactorily  the  seat  and  na- 
ture of  the  disease.  I  pro)ioscd  to  puncture  the  scro- 
tum on  the  hvdrocelic  side  with  the  trocar,  with- 
ihaw  the  fluid,  and  inject  a  stimulating  mixture  of 
spirit   and   water,   to  excite    adhesive  inflamma- 
tion.    To  this  pnx-eeiUng  he  objected,  on  account 
of  the  pain  which  he  sutVered  conseipieut  on  the 
fiiriner  operation,  which  had  not  even  at  this  time 
aUo"ethcr  ceased;  and  thus  1  was  umler  the  ne- 
eessTty  of  trving  the   ifVccts  of   local  ;ipiilications. 
Kiuiling  all  tlie  corporc;tl  functions  healthy,  I  or- 
ilered  no  constitutional    iviuedics:    but  as_  a  local 
application— Emp.Hv.l.  ^v.  I'ulv.Camph.  i;i,Mlsce 
l)enietft,Emp.  This  was  spread  on  common  but.and 
so  cut  that  it  lined  the  inside  of  the  net  bag  of  the 
suspensory  bandage,  ;ind  I  ordered  the  application 
to  be  renewed  everv  ihirtl  tlay.     M  the  end  of  six 
days,  my  patient  l-etnrncd  complaining  of  gieat 
p;un  of  the  .scrotum;  and,  on  examination,  I  found 
Ih*  cuticle  pretty  well   peeled  ott'troni  the  whole 
surface  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  dressing. 
At  the  same  time  the  scrotum  sceinod  much  more 
swollen  than  before,  and  the  tlressing  had   biMm 
kci.l  moist  for  the  last  three  .lays  by  the   serous 
.lischarge  emanating  from  the  surface.     On  the  pa- 
lienl  stating  that  he  should  lie  unable  to  apply  the 
same  treatment  longer,  unless  he  eUould  confine 
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hiinsi'll'  to  his  room,  I  i-hanRocl  it  lor  that  of  Corat. 
C'ahihiiiKi',  to  bp  iijipliwl  in  a  similar  maniior, 
;iii(lili:in^i'(l  tuiur  a  day.  At  the  cnil  of  our  wcrK 
iVoin  this  time,  I  I'lUiiul  tlio  surlaec  hcalcil,  the 
swelliiiKof  the  siibstanee  of  tlic  serolum,wliicli  hail 
been  cunsrd  by  the  [)re\ious  treatment,  j^'oue,  and 
lliei|nantity  of  Ihiid  in  the  hydroeelc  aiiiiarcntly 
h^ssened,  wliile  t)ie  o|niosite  testicle  also  seemed  to 
hr  somewliMt  less  bulUy.  Knconratjed  by  these  ap- 
jiearanees,  1  iqiiilied  thi' original  jilaslerina  similar 
manner  to  the  serolnm,  whieh  after  being  eon- 
tinned  for  ei«;ht  or  nine  days, did  not  prodncc  mneli 
irritation  of  tile  sinfaei-,  while  the  Ihiid  in  the  tn- 
nica  vaginalis  decreased  more  and  more,  and  the 
testicle  of  (he  opposite  side  favourably  diminished 
in  size.  'I'liis  treatment  was  persevered  in  f>r 
(hvee  weeks  longer  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
whole  lluid  had  been  absorbed,  and  the  swollen 
testicle  e.vcceded  the  size  of  the  healthy  one,  oidy 
in  a  very  slight  degree. 


TWO  CASKS  OK  "FITS,"  AVITH  EEMAEKS. 

H.v  C.  J.   11.  AUlis,  M.r>.,  riij'siciaii  to  tlic  London  Dtspcni.iry,  and 

Lecturer  on  Mciikinc  .it  llie  Charlotte  Street  Seliuol. 

(For  llic  '  MliiiiCAi,  TJMES.') 

Case  1.  I  was  requested  to  visit  Martha  B., 
ret.  10,  Sept. '2!)tli  last,  residing  in  Hunt  Street, 
by  lior  mother,  who  stated  that  lier  daughter 
was  in  a  (it,  and  had  been  so  since  two  o'clock 
ill  the  morning,  and  that  she  hail  stift'ered  from 
a  lit  some  time  before,  for  which  she  was  bled. 
I  went  imincdialcly  from  the  Dis]iensary,  be- 
tween twelve  and  1  o'clock,  anil  found  the  girl  in 
bed,  apparently  insensible,  and  closely  watched 
by  her  grandmother,  who  saitl  that  the  pati- 
ent had  not  spoken  since  two  o'clock,  although 
they  had  tried  to  make  her  sensible  in  every 
way  they  could  think  of.  Pulse  natural;  skin 
waiin  ;  bowels  said  to  be  costive  ;  catamenia 
regular.  1  called  loudly  to  her,  but  received 
no  reply  ;  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  complete  state 
of  stupor.  On  trying  to  raise  the  eyelids,  in 
order  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  1 
found  that  she  endeavoured  to  close  them  again. 
Suspecting  the  case  to  be  hysterical,  1  told 
the  mother  to  bring  me  a  jug  of  cold  water, 
and  threatened  to  throw  it  over  her  if  she  did 
not  return  an  answer  to  my  iiuestions.  She 
had  previously  experienced  a  sensation  of 
choking  in  the  throat  at  diil'erent  times.  AVheu 
the  water  was  brought  to  me,  1  renewed  the 
threat,  and  observed  the  eyelids  begin  to  move. 
J  was  about  to  pour  the  water  over  her  head, 
when  she  sat  up  in  the  bed,  w  itliout  (■pening' 
lier  eyes,  or  returning  an  answer  to  my  iptes- 
tions.  On  repeating  the  threat,  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  began  to  speak,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  her  anxious  ami  wearied  relatives. 
Aperients  and  antispasmodics, with  cold  atfusion, 
every  morning,  were  ortlered.  I  told  her  to 
visit  me  at  the  Dispensary  on  the  following 
IMonday,  which  she  did,  and  is  now  ([uife  re- 
covered. 

Case  •_'.  The  following  case  is  of  a  more  se- 
rious nature,  which  occurred  Oct.  'Jith,  inst. 
The  mother  of  the  girl  apidied  to  me  at  tlic 
Dispensary  to  visit  Sarah  P.  a't.  l'2i  residing  in 
the  Horse. ride,  who,  she  said,  had  not  spoken 
since  9  o'clock  the  same  morning.  1  went  im- 
mediately, between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and 
found  the  patient  lying  in  bed  in  a  tit.  Pulse 
oppressed  ;  shin  cool ;  bowels  open ;  urine 
free;  head  warm  ;  lips  livid  ;  foaming  at  (he 
month  ;  stertorous  breathing.  The  pupils  were 
contracted  at  lirst;  hut  afterwards  became  di- 
lated ;  feet  cold  ;  arms  contracted  across  the 
chest;  mouth  firmly  closed  from  rigid  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.  Previously  to  her 
being  attacked  at  0  o'clock,  she  asked  her 
mother  for  some  meat,  which  was  refused. 
Soon  after  the  mother  observed  "  a  working  of 
tlie  fingers,"  and  coma  supervened.  She  had 
pnrsucil  her  occupation  of  fancy  trimming  until 
Saturday  evening,  felt  poorly  on  Sunday,  and 
went  to  bed.      Nine  years  previously  she  was 


attacked  by  measles,  since  which  time  she  has 
been  snbjcet  to  occasional  attacks  of"  asthma," 
according  to  the  statement  of  her  mother. 
Never  had  a  lit  lielore.  Mustard  ponlliccs  were 
applied  111  the  feet,  cold  water  to  the  head,  and 
blooti  was  taken  by  Mr.  (tayton,  the  apothecary 
to  the  Dispensary. 

After  the  abstraction  of  blood,  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  relaxed  sufliciently  to  allow  me 
to  administer  an  active  jiurgative,  a  portion  of 
whieh  returned  through  the  nostrils,  and  the 
inoulh  became  again  firmly  fixed.  Various 
means  were  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  restore 
her,  but  she  died  in  four  hours  af'crwarils. 
The  permission  of  the  iiarcnts  having  been  ob- 
tained, her  body  was  examined  the  next  day. 
The  mouth  was  lirnily  closed,  and  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  were  very  hard  ami  rigid. 

Ileud. — On  n]iening  the  longitudinal  sinus 
tntudi  dark  fluid  blood  escaped.  On  removing 
the  dura  mater  the  surface  of  the  brain  was  ob- 
served to  be  congested  to  the  last  degree.  The 
ventricles  contained  no  cH'nsion  whatever,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  ruptured  blood  vessels  in 
its  substance,  which  however  was  greatly  con- 
gested. 

Chexf  and  Abdnmcn — Old  adhesions  were 
detected  between  the  pleura  pnlmonalis  and 
pleura  costalis  cf  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
the  lung  of  the  same  side  containing  more 
blood  than  natural.  The  heart,  left  lung,  and 
abdominal  viscera,  were  all  healthy.  The  ali- 
mentary canal  contained  a  small  quantity  of 
feculent  matter. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  cases  present  a 
remarkable  contrast,  the  first  being  a  case  of 
hysteria  simidating  apoplexy,  the  second  pre- 
senting an  example  of  a|ioplexy  from  cerebral 
congestion,  which,  most  probably,  was  con- 
nected with  the  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs, 
aft'ording  an  impediment  to  tree  circulation  of 
the  blond  through  them.  She  had  been  affected 
with  headache  at  different  periods  for  a  long 
time.  The  case  of  hysteria  atl'ords  an  example 
of  the  necessity  of  not  liaving  recourse  to  blood 
letting  in  every  case  of  "  tits,"  although  the 
poptilar  opinion  may  be  in  favour  of  it.  The 
mother  of  the  girl  in  this  ease  was  dissatisfied 
at  first  that  I  did  not  bleed  her  daughter,  but 
when  she  found  that  the  patient  was  able  to 
walk  to  the  Dispensary  on  my  next  visit,  as  I 
saiil  she  would  he  able  to  do,  her  anxiety  in 
regard  to  bleeding  ceased. 


DKAKNESS  SKCCKSSFULIA'  TKEATED 
AND  CUI;ED  JiY  .MKUK',-\TKD  VAI'dUli 
DOUCHE  AND  Tllli  JIKATU8  EXTEU- 
NUS  DILATKU  BY  TENTS,  &c. 

To  Itie  '  Editor  of  tlie  Medical  Tinier.' 

Sir, — Should  you  deem  the  enclosed  inte- 
resting case  of  deafness  deserving  a  place  in 
your  invaluable  journal  I  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  insertion. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WlI.HA.M    TuOItNTON, 

Army  Surgeon, 

M.  U.  C.  S.  L. 

,  r.akcr  siKcl,  r.ntnian  Si|uaro,  2.>th  Oct.,  1S12. 

A  .gentleman  residing  in  Loudon  of  general 
good  health,  but  of  a  nervous  tcnipcramcnl  has 
been  deaf  tireiili/-lhrce  ijrars^  in  consequence 
of  frequent  rn/ds,  but  his  hearing  was  so  defec- 
tive as  to  render  his  life  almost  a  burden  to  him  ; 
he  had  applied  to  several  (so  styled)  AKrisli, 
&e.,  who  bad  prescribed  stimulating  oils,  lo- 
tions, and  blisters  without  benefit.  Upon  exa- 
mination of  the  iiiialiis  aiidi/orius  e.itarniis  of  the 
right  ear,  I  found  it  was  much  contracted  in 
its  calibre,  by  the  thickening  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  and  especially  the  great  increased 
density  of  the  cuticle  which  had  a  white,  rmy 


aiipearance,  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
amiitory  canal  (near  the  insertion  of  the  niem- 
bratia  tympani).  On  injecting  warm  water,  a 
dull  obtuse  sound  was  produceil,  as  if  some  dense 
metlium  was  interposed  (llie  ]iatienf  said  that 
he  felt  something  rattle  in  his  ear)  ;  the  orifice 
was  nearly  closed  and  it  was  with  some  difli- 
cnlly  that  a  probe  entered  it;  a  sensation  to  my 
touch  was  conveyed  ditl'erent  from  that  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  contact  of 
a  healthy  metnbrane  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  did  not  cause  the  tisnal  j'ainfnl  sensatimi. 
The  sense  of  hearing  was  nearly  A«<  hut  a  watch 
ap]ilied  to  the  ear  was  audible.  He  could  with 
iliflicnlty  force  air  into  the  tym|ianum  by  power- 
ful cxpiriitiun  ;  the  nose  and  mouth  beingeloseil, 
air  ])assed  freely  through  the  left  ciistnclnan. 
tube  into  the  outer  ear,  the  iiniiibrana  ti/wpaiii 
being  perforiilcd  (the  patient  was  not  conscious 
of  this  circniiistauce).  On  passing  the  catheter 
into  the  tiistachiiiii  tt(he  it  was  clearly  shewn 
to  be  narrowed ;  the  air  douche  passed  with 
some  gurgling  noise  into  the  tympanum,  and 
in  the  left  tube  the  air  passed  freely;  hearing 
distance  of  this  car  was  six  inches. 

On  syringing  the  meatus  and  dilating  the 
orifice  there  was  not  the  slightest  ajipearance 
of  cerinii  but  the  same  rosy  while,  thickened 
cuticle  ajipeareil  lo  extend  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  These  circumstances  led  me  lo 
think  that  it  was  po.ssible  the  deafness  dejiendcd 
on  a  thickened  slateof  the  cuticle  reflected  over 
the  niembrani  ti/mpaiii,  similar  to  that  which 
lined  the  meatus,  or  some  morbitl  secretion 
existing  between  this  cuticular  layer  and  the 
membrane.  To  remove  tiiis  cuticular  lining  I 
used  a  strong  solution  of  acetnle  of  zim:  In  a 
few  days,  upon  syringing  wi  h  tepid  water, 
several  dark  pieces  of  cuticle  were  washed  out 
and  the  orifice  dilated  so  ranch  as  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  state  of  the  membrana  tympani 
whieh  itppeared  didl  and  dry.  llie  un]ileasant 
noise  the  patient  had  formerly  complained  of 
was  now  removed  and  from  this  time  his  hear- 
ing daily  improved  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
sull'erer.  The  niediruted  vapniir  doiiehe  used 
daily,  after  several  sittings  the  vapour  jiassed 
freely  into  the  tympanieal  cavities,  and  his 
hearing  gradually  increased.  The  contraction 
was  dilated  by  tents  and  the  auditory  passage 
anointed  with  luigt.  hydrnr;/,  niirat.  diliit, 
and  ungt.  iodid.  comp.  rubbed  behind  the 
ear  and  on  the  mastoid  cells ;  at  the  same 
time  lier  sarsee  roncciil.  with  potassre  iodiilnm. 
administi  red  for  six  weeks;  under  this  treatment 
his  hearing  functions  were  restored  and  cured. 

P.S. — This  gentleman  had  been  under  the 
treatment  of  an  Amis/  five  months  without  re- 
eciviui;  any  benefit  and  said  that  his  deafness 
was  much  increased. 


IIYDRIODAS  rOTASS.E. 


To  the  liditor  ofllic  '  Mi;ntcAi  Tno  s,' 

SiK, — The  few  following  details,  as  exem- 
plifying, in  a  striking  degree,  the  occa,sional 
violent  etl'ects  of  a  much  used  and  favorite  pre- 
liaralion  of  iodine,  hydriodas  ]iotass:e,  you  may 
perliaps  think  not  unv^'orthy  of  a  place  in  your 
widely  circulated  Journal. 

As  I  bad  been  some  time  previous  to  March 
last,  laliouring  under  a  slight,  partially  dill'nsed, 
'  chronic  criqjtioii,  which  1  attributed  to  derange- 
:  incut  of  the  chylo-poctic  viscera,  as  a  primary 
exciting  cause,  I  resolved  on  trying  the  eflccts 
of  hydriodas  potassa'  for  its  removal ;   with  that 
view,  I  prepared  a   simple  s'jlulion,  intending 
;  to  take  the  remedy  in  divided  doses  of  5  grains 
twice    a-day.      In   making  up   the   first    dose, 
1  cither  from  inadvertency,  or  from  some  intcr- 
j  riiplion  at  the  moment,  I  swallowed  a  portion, 
which  was  afterwards  calculated  to  have  con- 
tained 9  grains ;  the  taste  of  the  draught  at 
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the  time,  felt  pungent  anil  characteristic.  The 
ilose  uas  taken  about  4  i-.M.,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pnngcnt  sensation  in  tlic 
fauces,  no  otlier  particular  feeling  was  occa- 
sioned ;  except,  perhaps,  a  degree  of  languor, 
until  on  going  to  bed  at  Id  i'  M  ,  I  had  the 
sensation  of  a  common  inflammation  m  llie 
fauces,  along  with  the  continued  charactenslic 
impression  at  first  given  by  the  medicnie.  1 
passed  a  restless  and  sleepless  night,  from  the 
presence  of  considerable  febrile  excitement,  an 
almost  constant  di.-chargo  of  saliva,  and  a  most 
troublesome  inilatii.n  in  both  eyes,  udlaunna- 
niation  of  their  conjunctival  surface  being  pro- 
duced,  which,  also,  occasioned  much  pain  ,ind 
constriction  in  attempting  to  shut  the  eychds  ; 
rov  gums  were  tender,  and  some  pain  was  ex- 
perienced bv  pressing  on  the  regions  of  the 
parotid  and'  sub-maxillary  glands.  The  in- 
creased secretion  of  saliva  and  fevenshness, 
subsided  in  the  morning;  and  the  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  gums,  and  throat,  did  so  likewise 
towards"  evening:  and  next  day,  there  was 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  ])ecnliar  ctt'ects  of  the 
medicine  left  behind. 

In  order  to  iiut  it  beyond  question,  that 
these  rapid  and  somewhat  violent  etFccts,  iverc 
occasioned  bv  the  drug,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  aware  "that  alarming  synii)toms  had  be- 
fore been  often  observed  and  recorded,  I  col- 
Iccted'the  salivary  discliarge  fnmi  the  handker- 
chief 'l  had  u,-ed,  after  moistening  it  still 
further  with  water,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
starch  test,  when  there  was  immediately  thrown 
down  a  copious  deep  blue  precipitate. 

My  attcniion  was  the  more  especially  di- 
rected to  the  uncertain  effects  of  this  valuable 
lucdicine,  as  I  had  not  long  previous  to_  the 
time  I  tried  it  in  my  own  person,  used  it  to 
the  extent  of  05  drachms,  in  divided  doses  of 
10  grains  three  times  a-day,  in  the  case  of  a 
delicate  lady,  sutt'ering  from  an  obstinate,  and 
long  continued  aftcction  of  the  gums,  appa- 
reuily  depending  upon  disease  of  their  deeper 
struc-furc;  and,  although,  in  this  instance,  its 
administration  was  not  followed  by  any  marked 
beneficial  result,  still  there  was  no  bad  symptom 
ever  complained  of.  I  believe,  however,  that 
I  would  not  have  prescribed  the  remedy  so 
largelv,  had  I  not  jireviously  observed  it  re- 
comm"ended  in  the  same  do.ses,  and  for  a  like 
?tl'ection.  I  may  add,  that  the  medicine,  ap- 
plied in  both  cases,  was  procured  liom  one  of 
our  most  respectable  drug  establishments,  the 
Glasgow  Apothecaries'  Company. 

The  rapidly  marked,  and  evanescent  ettects 
of  this  medicine,  in  my  case,  although,  easily 
explained  by  peculiar  susceplibilily  of  habit, 
appear  to  me.  to  be  not  devoid  of  interest;  and, 
shotdd  you  con.-idcr  it  so,  I  .shall  feel  obliged, 
by  the  "insertion  of  it,   in  your  valuable  I'e- 

riodical. 

I  remain,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(il.<)Ki;E    L.\I.NG. 
FcrTvpoit-on.Cr.itir.  L'.'d  Ott.  ISIJ. 


General,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  Lord  .lustice  Clerk  iiresidcd). 
Robert  Henderson,   grocer,    Leven,   County  of 
Fife,    and  AVilliam    Lawson.    shopman    to  the 
former,  accused  of  culpable  homicide  ;   he,  Ro- 
bert Henderson,   having   not   such   knowledge 
of  medicines   as   to  qualify  him  for  a  druggist, 
and  having   recklessly  employed   the  said  Wil- 
liam I.awson,  although  he  too  was  ignorant  of 
the   proper  kinds   and  (piantities  of   medicines 
that  could  be  safely  given  ;   and   that  the  said  j 
William    Lawson, "  on    -JIMh    .lanuary,     1842, 
sold  to  Ann   .lohnstone  -siih/  r/iainx  of  tartar  \ 
niuli'-     for     her     father,     .fames     Johnstone,  j 
who,     on    taking     that     quantity,     suddenly  | 
became   very   ill,    and  died    in    consequence. 
Both    panels    pleaded   "   Not   Guilty."      The; 
Advocate   Depute    then    staled    to   the   court  ' 
that  it  was  his  desire  that  the  diet  should  be 
deserted  against  the  jirisoners.     The  case  was  | 
before  the  last  Assize  held  here,  and  had  since  ! 
been    before  the   High   Court  of  Justiciary  at 
lidinburgh  ;   besides  their  regret  for  the  unfor- 
tunate   circumstance   had    been    lasting    and 
severe.   Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
that  he  was  justified  in   that  request,    the  more 
especially  as  it  was  not  altogether  clear  that 
the  person  died  solely  in  conseipience  of  the 
medicine  administered  to  him.     The  diet  was 
accordingly  deserted  against  both  prisoners." 

In  the  absence  of  inlnrmation  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  case  we  are  precluded  from 
making  any  remark  as  to  the  ]irevious  slate  of 
Johnstone,"  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  public 
officer  (acting  for  tlie  Lord  Advocate)  con- 
ceived that  hi  was  only  doing  his  duly,  in  fol- 
lowing the  very  lenient"  course  adopted,  in  dis- 
missing the  prisoners  from  the  bar  of  court. 
But  it  may  very  properly  be  asked,  what  se- 
curity have  the"public  against  a  repetition  of 
a  similar  course  of  reckless  procedure  on  tlie 
part  of  these  village  "  Hornbooks,"  (see  Burn's 
"  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook"),  whose  igno- 
rance is  only  equalled  by  their  presunqition 
and  cupidity".  The  contlusion  drawn  by  the 
public  prosecutor,  •'  that  il  was  not  altogether 
clear  that  the  person  died  svhhj  in  consequence 
of  the  medicine  administered  to  him,"  is  evi- 
dently at  variance  wiih  the  previous  jiart  of  the 
libel,'when  it  is  stated  that,  James  Johnstone, 
who  on  taking  that  quantity,  aiiJclnly  became 
very  ill,  and  died  in  con.sequence." 

the  opinions  of  Rmori,  as  t  i  the  eft'ects  of 
antimony  are  well  known,  and  at  variance  with 
the  general  experience  of  medical  men.  But 
in  the  admitted  powerful  efi'ects  of  tartar  emetic, 
even  in  small  doses,  it  requires  a  more  than 
ordinary  stretch  of  judgment,  to  supi)ose  that 
ii.t/i/  y ruins  «/  tartar  ,  melir,  could  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  administered  without  danger 
to  life,  .\nd  that  ignorant  and  umpialiiied  per- 
sons, should  be  permitted  even,  to  sell  such 
medicines  is  a  libel  on  the  laws  of  the  land.  _ 
RoDF.RT  Ann.vn,  L.  R.  C.  S.  li. 

KiiirOis,  Oct.  31,  ibll'. 


nail,  near  its  root ;  the  bone  was  completely 
divided,  and  the  artery  bled  so  profusely,  that 
I  was  obliged   to  secure  it  by  ligature.     The 
wound  was  closed  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaister, 
and  for  some  days,  union  by  the  first  intention 
appeared  probable.     The  ligature  came  away 
with  the  dressings  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 
Abunt   this   day  he    was   dressed     daily  with 
unguenliim   res"in;v,    the   wound   beginning   to 
slough  and  look  unhealthy  ;  however,  he  suf- 
fered  little   or  no   pain.     On    the   •24th,    my 
assistant,  after  dressing  him,  informed  me  that 
be  complained   of  stiffness   in   his  jaw,  and  a 
little  soreness  of  throat,  for  which  he  had  given 
him  a  calomel  bolus,  and  an  aperient  draught, 
supposing  the  syin|itoms  were  caused  by  cold  ; 
but,  the  "patient   himself  imagined,  they  were 
occasioned   by  his  having  eaten  a  large  tpian- 
tity  of  nuts.     Judging,  from  this  account,  that 
he  was  atleclcd  with  tetanus,   I  called  on  him 
the  following  luorning,   and  found   his  jaw  so 
nearly  closed,  that   I   could  not  introduce  the 
point  of  my  fore-finger  further  than  about  half 
way  lip  to  "its  nail.     The  muscles  of  the  ueck, 
particularly  the   mastoidei,  felt  riaid  ;  he  com- 
plained of"  great  stiffness  about  the  rieck  and 
jaw,  but  had  no  difficulty  of  swallow  ing  :   the 
wound  caused   litile  or  no  ]iain.     I  immedi- 
ately gave  hira  sixty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium, 
and  orilcred  the  same  dose  to  be  repeated  at 
bed -time,  and   the  finger   to  be  wrapjicd  in  a 
lireadaud-water  poultice.     The  opening   me- 
dicine  given  him  yesterday  operated   several 
times 


DEATH  FROM  TARTAR  EMETIC. 

jrSTlClAKV     COfllT     OF     SCOTL.\ND. DtSCHi;- 

TIONARV  I'DWliKS    OF    THE    rUBLIC    PIIOSB- 
(  ITOn. 

(  ror  till"  *  Mf'lictl  Tniics.') 

As  illustrative  of  the  views  cntertainctl  in 
Scotland,  of  the  responsibility  of  druggists, 
who,  il  may  be  remarked,  arc  often  grocers, 
or  dealers  iii  small  wares,  as  well  as  drugs,  the 
following  may  be  ipioted,  as  given  in  the  Prrlli- 
.'hire  AJvirlisrr,  of  Oct.  -JOlh  of  the  current 
year  :— "  I'crth,  Thur.sday,  Oct.  I3th.— The 
Court  assembled  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock 
(when,  from  the  illness  i>r  unavoidable  abseiice 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  judges,  the  Lord  Justice 


A  CASK  OF  TETANUS  TREATED  SUC- 
CESSFULLY, BY  OI-IUM  IN  LARt;K 
DOSES. 

To  tlip  Etlitf-r  of  tli<-  '  .Mcdkjl  Tioics." 

Silt, —Should  the  accompanying  case  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  you  will  much  oblige. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
'I'lio.M-Vs  Johnston, 

M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Wcstrrlnin.  2f.IIi  Ocl.  1812. 


Sei)t.  ISth.— John  Smith,  a  wheelwright, 
aged  --'O,  nciirlv  cut  off  llie  extremily  of  the 
luiddle  linger  "of  ihe  leit  baud,  with  an  a\c. 
The  wound  extended  about  half  w  ay  across  the 


;)li(\) — No  material  alteration:  says  be  slept 
well,  but  that  his  neck  and  shoulders  are  very 
stiff'.  Desired  him  to  remain  in  bed,  in  order 
that  per.spiration  may  be  promoted,  and  take 
the  following  medichies : 

I'l   Pulveris  Opii,  gr.  vj. 
Camphora^  9j. 
Hydrarg.  Clilorid,  gr.  iij. 
Confcct.  Opii.  (),  s. 
M.  div.  in  pil.  xij   cap.  j.  -ida.  hora._ 
IV  Spiritiis  .I'.theris  Comp.  3J_. 
Tinctura-  Lavand.  Coiup    Jss. 
IMistuiiC  Camphora',  ^xi.  m. 
Fiat  mistura  cap.  coclil.  ij   post  pil. 

■i/th.—  Something  better  to  day  :  I  can  now 
introduce  the  point  of  my  finger  into  his 
mouth,  nearly  up  to  the  first  joint ;  stiffness 
extending  between  his  shoulders,  but  he  can 
readily  bring  his  chin  down  to  the  sternum, 
and  move  his  head  in  all  directions.  No  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  or  spasmodic  paroxysms, 
but  "a  constant  aching  pain:  pulse  natuial  ; 
tongue  furred  ;  thirst  moderate.  Repeat  the 
medicines.  Ordered  to  take  wine  and  nourish- 
in'^  broths  ;   but,  to  remain  in  bed. 

•J8th. — >Iuch  the  same  :  no  stool  since  the 
•J5lh. 

K   lufiisi.  Senna',  31J. 

.Stalim  sumendns. 
Repelantur  Bilnla'  ct  mistura. 

■Jlilh. — Bowels  constipated;  in  other  respects 
as  yesterday. 

Repetatur  lufus.  Senn.e. 
R   Aloes. 

Camphorje,  aa.  5.SS.  m. 

Divide  in  pil.  xij.  caji.  ij.  'JJa.  bora  donee 
alvus  respondct  bene. 

Ocl.  L'nd. -Bowels  have  been  very  freely 
relieved,  lie  can  now  open  his  mouth  sufficiently 
to  admit  my  finger  with  tolerable  facility ; 
but,  the  muscles  of  tlie  neck  and  back,  are  so 
powerfully  conlradcd,  that  he  can  neither 
move  his  "head,  which  is  strongly  drawn  back- 
wards, nor  bend  his  body  ;  complains  of  great 
pain  in  his  shoulders  and  hips.  A  large  blister 
to  be  aiiiilied  between  the  shoulders  and  ano- 
ther lo  the  luiubar  region. 
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R  Pulveris  Opii. 
Camphor*. 

Pulveris  Ip«cac.  aa.  gr.  xxiv. 
Ext.  Ilyosciam,  n-  s.  M. 
Fiant  pil.  xij.  cap.  i   2ila.  horii. 
li  Spir.  .Ether.  Co. 
Spirit  Ammon.  Co. 
Thict.  Ijavanil.  Co.  aa.  ^ss. 
Mist  :   (-'amphora',  ^xss.  M. 
Fiat  mist,  siimat  coihl.  iij.amp.  post  pil. 
.Trd.   Somewhat  l)et(or  to-day  :   removoil   the 
slough  and  carious  bone  ;  wound  granulating-, 
and  gives  very  little  |)ain  ;   says  he  sleeps  well; 
has  no  headache;  thirst  and  tendency  to  fever; 
moves  his  arms  and  legs  with  ease  ;   but,  can- 
not  bend   bis  body,  or  raise  his  thighs.     No 
stool  since  the  1st. 

R  Til.  Hydr.  Cldorid,  gr.  ii.j. 

horii  .somni. 
It   Infusi  Senna',  \\}. 
mane. 
The  other  medicines   to  be    omilted  till  the 
bowels  have  been  evacuated, 

Sth — No  material  alteration  :  the  bowels  still 
costive ;  a  connnon  glyster  to  be  injected,  and 
repeated  in  the  evening,  if  necessary. 

7th. — Much  the  same  :  lies  like  a  lofj  in  the 
bed,  having  no  power  to  move  his  head  or 
trunk  of  the  body.  Two  enemata  were  thrown 
up,  but  with  great  dilHculty,  in  conse((uence 
of  the  strong  muscular  action,  and  caused  so 
much  pain,  that  he  begs  they  may  not  be 
repeated, 

li  Ol.  Ricini,  ^j. 
Statim  suniend,  et  rep.  post  tres  boras 
si  opus  sit, 
R  Ext,  Hyoseiami. 
Tinct.  Opii,  aa.  3J. 
Spiritus  .Rtlier.  t'onip,  3ss. 
Aqu;e  Menth.  f'ip.  ^vi,  iM, 
Cap  cyatbum  post  operalioneni  Ol,  Ricini, 
8th, — Both   doses  of  castor  oil  were  taken, 
and   produced   several  evacuations.      Rigidity 
still  continues  unabated. 

Repetatur  mistura  et  .'Vddo  Tinct.  Opii,  3s.s. 
IHh, — No  abatement  of  rigidity,  except  that 
he  opens  bis  mouth  with  rather  more  freedom. 
Dislikes  the  mixture  ;  several  doses  of  which, 
have  been  immediately  rejected;  very  little 
sleep. 

H  Opii,  gr.  iv. 
statim. 
R  Tinct,  Opii,  liij, 

Tinct,  Lavanduhe,  Co,  "ij. 
.Vqurc  Pulegii,  5viij,  M. 
Cap.  ut  antea. 
loth. — No   sickness   since   yesterday :    rigi- 
dity much  the  same  ;  but  less  pain. 
R  Pnlveris  Opii. 

Camphora>,  aa   3j,  M. 
Dividejn  pil.viij,  C'ap,ij.  asing.dose  mistura'. 
11th, — Much  better  in  every  respect :  sleeps 
well ;  but  not  more  than  patients  usually  do 
after  a  full  dose  of  opium. 

Repetantnr  I'il  et  Mistura. 
The  castor  oil  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary. 
l.'Ub. — Has  omitted  several  doses  of  bi,^  mix- 
ture and  pills,  having  slept  well.  Castor  oil 
repeated  yesterday,  operated  ert'ectually.  Can 
raise  himself  a  little,  but  not  sufficiently  to  sit 
up, 

Repetatantur  Pil,  et  Mistura. 
•20lh. — Much  belter:  managed  to  sit  up, 
•with  some  difficulty.  His  mixture  and  pills 
were  continued  until  the  'J;3rd,  when  I  found 
him  so  fir  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
across  the  room.  The  last  two  days  he 
has  slept  almost  continually.  Has  been  sick 
several  times  this  morning,  and  perspires  pro- 
fusely :  very  little  pain,  or  rigidity  ;  opens  his 
mouth  nearly  to  its  full  extent.  Conceiving 
now  the  further  use  of  opium  to  be  unneces- 
sary, I  discontinued  it  altog-ether,  and  ordered 


the   followina;  mixture,  .and  a  continuation  of 
his  wine  and  nourishing  diet. 

r.   .'-^pirilus  Ammon,  t'o,  ~,ij. 
^iist,  (/auiiiboi'fe,   ^iij. 
Infns,  Gentian,  Co.  ^v,  M. 
Cap.  cyallmni  tcr  die. 
He  continued  this  plan  till  the  i.jtb  ;    when, 
being    perfectly   recovered,    I   desired   him    to 
diseonlinue  all   medicines;   dressed   his   linger 
with  unguentum   resiiue   (which   hail   hilherlo 
been  Jioulticcd),  and  recommended  him  to  use 
ilaily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

I  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that  he  can,  at 
the  time  of  my  writing,  open  his  mouth  as 
well  as  before  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and 
cats  with  the  same  freedom  and  ease,  as 
hitherto. 

Thomas  Johnston, 


THE  SYDENHAM  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY, 

To  llio  KJllot  ufllii-  '  Mf.lii-nl  Times  ' 

Sia,— Allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
.biurnid  to  draw  the  atfeniion  of  the  members  of  the 
ini'ilic;il  prnti'ssion,  toapri^posal  that  has  been  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  several  gcntL'iuen  tor 
some  time  past  for  the  fonuatioii  of  a  medical  sit- 
ciety,  on  the  principle  of  the  f!ainden  Society,  lor 
the  re-pnblii'alion  of  valuable  and  scarce  niedical 
nnrks  nf  this  and  other  cimnlries,  one  copy  of  each 
liO(.k  tn  be  distributed  to  every  paying  in(.-inber. 
My  oliject  in  adilressing  you  is  to  beget  discnssii>n 
and  aiivice,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  i-stablishing  tin- 
society,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
amount  of  interest  that,  would  be  taken  in  it  by 
the  profession,  and  consequently  the  degree  of 
siippcirt  to  be  anticipated, 

I  lind,  by  a  document  now  before  me,  tliat  the 
Camden  Society.which  w.as  institutedin  1838,  num- 
bered 9O0  members  ere  the  close  of  the  tirst  year  nf 
its  existence.  The  members  were  at  first  limited  to 
one  thousand,  but  the  applications  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  a  Large  number  wi-re  spi-edily  ad- 
mitted. It  was  formed  for  the  publication  of  early 
historical  and  literary  ri-mains  in  the  most  coiive- 
iiieiit  form,  and  at  the  h-;ist  possible  expense  that 
is  cuiisisti-iU  with  the  production  of  useful  volumes. 
The  governing  body  consisted  of  a  president,  coun- 
cil, auditors,  and  secretaries  in  the-  municipal  cities 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  societies  in  England.  Tbi-  success 
attending  the  Art-Union  and  other  institutions, 
shews  the  advantages  to  hi-  deriveil  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  small  sulwciiptions,  and  I  see  no  reasmi 
why  the  medical  profession  should  not  be  enabli-d 
to  originate  and  sustain  a  society,  the  professed  ob- 
ject •  if  which  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the  burii-d 
lore  of  the  princes  of  medicine,  biirh-d,  I  say,  in 
works,  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  great  mojurity 
of  practitioners. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  Camden  Society  might, 
to  a  certain  extent  be  adopted  by  tin-  Syilenham, 
The  number  of  members  should  be  unlimited,  all 
classes  of  the  profession  admitted  as  subscribers, 
and  one  guinea  annually  be  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription, A  governing  council  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  maki-  the  necessary  arrangements,  eon- 
trtil  the  expenditure,  and  select  the  works  destined 
fur  repuhiieatiun.  These  I  would  not  conllne 
solely  to  the  works  of  our  predecessors  ;  there  are 
many  productions  constantly  issuing  from  the 
pressof  Diir  continental  brethren,  with  which  we 
ought  ti>  be  acqnainted,butfi-om  their  non-publication 
in  this  country,  are  unatilesu  to  be.  An  occasional 
translation,  or  original  work,  might,  theretVu-e, 
be  added  to  the  Sydenham  collection  without  in- 
jury to  the  members.  The  medical  profession 
iiumbi-rs,  as  I  think,  upwards  of  20,000  in  thi- 
tln-i-(-  kingdoms,  and  it  is  not  surely  too  much  to 
expect  that  one-tL-nth  of  these  would  Ix-  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  oft'ereil  by  the 
establishment  of  such  asociety.  With  that  uiiniber, 
from  the  calculations  I  have  made,  I  .am  assured  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  supply  ten  volumes  annually 
to  each  member,  or  books  to  the  value  of  tive 
guineas  for  thr-  aminal  suliscriptinii  of  om-,  nor 
Wc)uld  others  limit  its  success,  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  every  additional  100  members  Honld 
be  equivalent  to  another  volume  annually.     The 


prospects  thus  olTered  are  not  the  result  of  a  too 
ready  credence,  hut  are  drawn  from  ealcylations 
carefully  and  repeatedly  made — nor  will  they  sur- 
prize any  one,  when  it  is  reinembcrt-d  that  the 
protits  ol  the  bookselling  traile  arc-  not  to  be 
acioiinted  for,  the  only  incidental  expenses  be- 
yond the  mere  publication,  being  for  chambers, 
clerk,  CDuls,  &c,  t)ri;,;iiial  \\nrKs,  \\ben  '^ivcii,  will 
nf  coursi-  make  a  ditVerence,  as  the  aufleu  unist.  bi- 
|i:iid  for  his  composition.  I  should  be  glad  tn 
li-arn  the  opinions  of  your  subscribers  with  respet  t 
to  till-;  pmpirsal. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

P. 


RIlVIEWS. 

<>4,eri'(///(i)(.'; 0//  iIip  Ailinhxinnnf  MciViiil  PiipiU 
In  the  li  arils  uf  lielh/riii  Uij'ijjilii/  for  the 
purpose  of  Stiidi/mfi  Mental  J>i,vpn.sp«,  Second 
Edition,  by  .lohn  Webster,  M,D.  one  of  the 
Governors,  &c.  &c. 
The  medical  profession  and  the  public  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Webster  for  this  iiamphlet.  It 
is  indeed  strange  that  a  disease  that  degrades 
man  below  the  very  brutes,  should  be  so  very 
little  studied  by  the  profession,  or  that  so  little 
opportunity  should  be  atlbrded  the  profession 
of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  most 
lamentable  of  all  ailments.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact  and  we  can  hardly  account  for  it  upon  any 
other  principle  than  the  incorrect  notions  so 
long  prevalent  in  society  and  in  the  |)rofession 
regarding  the  nalm-e  of  insanity.  So  long  aa 
insanity  was  believed  to  be  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  its  nature  was  considered  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  and  no  inducement  held  out  for  its 
investigation  or  study.  But  since  insanity  has 
been  discovered  and  prov;d  to  arise  from  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  brain — to  depend  upon 
i-orporeal  causes — to  be  in  fad  a  corporeal 
disease,  susceptible  of  cure  like  every  other 
corporeal  malady,  more  correct  and  rational 
views  of  its  treatment  have  been  adopted  and 
the  profession  are  now  .alive  to  the  horrors  of 
the  old  practice,  Lunatic  asylums  should  be 
viewed  as  so  many  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  diseises  of  the  brain  and  no  argument  can 
be  used  for  excluding  niedical  students  from 
witnessing  the  practice  of  such  hospitals  that  is 
not  eepially  cogent  in  reference  to  every  other 
intirinary  or  medical  hospital  that  exists.  These 
are  views  now  geuerady  entertained  by  the 
profession  but  the  public  are  not  so  well  in- 
formed, and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr,  Webster 
written  for  tin'  enlightenment  of  the  Governors 
of  Bethlem  Hospital  cannot  fail  in  producing 
a  o-ood  eft'ect,  ■  Dr.  Webster  has  both  our  thanks 
and  good  wishes  for  his  laudable  ettorts. 

Cuiiimeiilanes  on  Same  D'ntrincs  nf  a  Oaiiger- 
ons  'I'endenii/  hi  MeiUfiiu;  iiiid  un  the  General 
Principles  of  Safe  Prac/o-,-.  By  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cnic-HTON,  M.D.,  F,R.S.  Physician 
to  the  Emperor  of  liussia,  &c. 

SECONIl    NOTICE. 

In  accordance  with  our  jiromise  made  the 
week  before  last,  we  resume  the  consideration 
of  this  very  interesting  work. 

The  "  Second  Commentary"  commences 
with  an  account  of  the  typ  lous  fever  in  London 
in  I7D0.  At  this  period  the  doctor  was  oiie 
of  the  physicians  to  a  jniblic  Dispensary  in 
Featbersto'ne  Buildings,  Holborn,  and  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  does  not  recollect  one  year  to 
have  pas-ed  over  while  he  was  attached  to  that 

institution—  .  . 

"In  which  typleais  fever  did  not  originate 
almost  every  spring  and  autumn;  and  also  fre- 
epii-ntly  during  winter,  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
several  distant  spots  ;  but  always  in  dirty  ar.d 
narrow  lanes,  and  in  damp  courts,  in  which  the 
wretchedly  poor  inhabitants  were  crowded  togethi  r 
ill  low  confined  apartments,"-— p.  42 
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The  doctor  observed  that  this  fever  was  most 
prevalent  hi  the  lanes  and  courts  of  St.  Hiles, 
chiefly  tenanted  by  the  low  Irish,  and  the  dis- 
orderly of  both  sexes,  and  on  his  apjiointmcnt 
some  years  after  to  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
he  witnessed  the  same  train  of  symptoms  among- 
the  poorer  classes  of  Pinilico,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  at  that  period,  he  tells  us,  the 
parish  bure  a  verv  different  appearance  fron) 
what  it  exhibits  at" present.  It  was  then  not  so 
well  drained,  and  as  many  parts  are  below  llie 
level  of  the  river  at  hifjh  water,  it  partook  at 
times  of  the  unhealthy  malaria  of  nuu-shy  land ; 
so  that  typhous  fever,  and  bad  interniittents, 
frequentlv  prevailed  among  the  poor.  He  then 
adds  :—  " 

"  The  recollection  of  these  facts  often  brings  to 
my  memory  many  thoughts  which  presented 
themselves  to  my  uund  in  those  days,  relative  to 
the  necessity  ot  a  well-regulated  and  duly  autho- 
rized medical  police,  or  board  of  health,  not  only 
for  London,  but  fur  all  our  great  cities,  and  more 
especially  for  some  of  the  densely -peopled  manu- 
facturing ones,  in  wliieh  there  «as  a  disgracefid 
neglect  of  the  liealth  of  the  inhabitants,  as  far  as 
the  free  ventilation  of  air  and  removal  of  filth,  and 
other  local  causes  of  malaria  were  concerned," — 
p.  42-3. 

The  Medical    Times  can  do  little  more  than 
re-echo  this  opinion.      Had  a  medical  police 
existed,   the  atrocious  crime  of  erecting  a  hos- 
pital  in  the  midst    of  a   reeking  grave-yard, 
crammed  to  the  surface  with  the  putrid  bodies 
of  the  dead,  as  is  the  case  with  the    charnel- 
house   (so  called)  in   Portugal    Street,  would 
not,    could  not,    have  been  perpetrated.      The 
Medical   Times,    however,   has  so  recently  ex- 
posed this  monstrous  violation  of  dt-cency,  this 
unblushing  outrage  on  common  sense,  this  de-;- 
perate  attemjit  on  public  health,  that  it  would 
be    tautological  to  go  the  sanu'  ground    over 
again  ;  lint  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  fioni  add- 
ing, that  a  more  wicked,    a  more  selfish,  or  a 
iimre  disgraceful  act  of  heartless  cruelty  to  the 
poor,  of  irreverence  for  the  ilead,  and  contempt 
for  the  feelings  of  the  living,  was  never  perpe- 
trated by   Nero  in  the  zenith  oi'liis  depravity, 
or  Ivan,  the  Terrible  of  Hussia,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  flagitious  career,  though  the  latter  some- 
times indiscriminately  assailed  peaceful  villages 
with  his  armed  myrmidons,  and  setting  fire  to 
the  houses,  butchered  man,  woman,  and  child, 
with   a   vivid   and    remorseless    cruelly,   that 
seemed  rather  the   attribute   of  a    fiend    than 
the  vice  of  a  human  being.     Indeed  we  <lo  not 
know  but   that   Ivan's  conduct  was  less   cruel 
in   its   eonse<|uences,    for  his   "  .s(Hi//e  blow  left 
little  work  for  two,"-  but  the  Puitugal  Street 
abomination  forms   the  nidus  of  disease,  wlii<di 
in  its  ramifications  leads  — (iod  knows  where  ! 
To  return  : — Ty|)hus,  when    Ihvt   appearing 
in  the  localities  of  St.  Giles  and  Pindico,  did 
not  a|)pear  to  be  contagions,  but  when  several 
members  of  the  same  family  were  atiackeil,  and 
were  confined  in  the  same  apartment,  shutting 
themselves  nj)  close  "  to  keep  out  the  cold,"  ;i 
poison  was  generated  by  the  conliucil  exhala- 
tions   of  their   bodies,    "  which   soon  aSecled 
many  of  the  ncighbimring  families  ;    but  still 
the    fever   seldom   spread    far." — (p.  4;i)       It 
generally  assumed  the  characlcr  of  mild  typhus, 
but   when   a  very  cold   and  dam]!  autiunn  suc- 
ceeded a  very  liol  sunuuer,  it  had  a  severer  cha- 
r.icler,   and  was  frequently  develoiied  with  all 
the   aggravated   symptoms   of  tyiihus  giavior, 
complicated  with  petechia'  and  vihices. 

Our  author  iloes  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
the  bilious  synochus  of  .Sydenham  pi'evail  as  a 
general  epidemic,  thcugh  a  few  solitary  cases 
appeared  now  and  then.  In  general  it  was 
easily  cured,  if  in  the  beginning  the  brain  was 
not  implicated,  aiul  profound  i  cuna  and  stupor 
were  absent.  Neitlier  did  violent  delirium, 
though  an  untoward  symjitoui  render  the  dis- 


ease incurable.  A  free  admission  of  cool,  or 
even  cold  air,  leeches  to  the  neck,  and  blisters 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  between  the 
shoulders  ;  frequently  washing  the  head,  face, 
and  neck,  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  to- 
gether with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
nitrate  of  potass,  and  the  liiiuor  ammonite  ace- 
tatus,  to  which  were  added  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
monyand  calomel  in  i-erij  small  doses  freqni'Utly 
repeated,  weie  the  most  elVcctual  remedies  for 
diminishing  the  cerebral  afl'ection.  Delirium 
in  a  moilcrale  degree  was  never  considered  as 
an  unfavourable  symptom  In  no  ease  was 
the  Laurel  employed  for  its  removal.  It  was 
never  deemed  necessary.  The  violent  head- 
ache and  mild  delirium  generally  yielded  to  a 
blister  between  the  shoulders,  when  assisted  by 
theother  remedies  just  enumerated.  But  when 
the  disease  began  with  a  profound  coma,  its 
termination  was  almost  always  fatal,  p.  44. 

At  this  period  Sir  Alexander  says  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus  was  nearly  uniform — it  was  the 
same  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
times  of  Sydenham;  and  the  physicians,  whose 
assistance  and  advice  the  doctor  was  accustomed 
to  solicit,  were  the  father  of  the  late  Dr. 
Warren,  Dr.  David  Pitcairn,  and  Dr.  Rey- 
nold's. All  these  practitioners  abstained  from 
blood-letting  at  every  period  of  the  diseaseex- 
eept  under  very  particular  circumstances.  Eme- 
tics and  purgatives  were  sparingly  employed, 
the  practice  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the 
advice  of  Cullen.  Tlie  bowels  were  relieved 
when  requisite  by  encmata,  and  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  fever,  all  tonics  and  stimulants 
were  avoided,  while  refrigerants  and  the  saline 
diaphoretics,  with  small  doses  of  aniimonial 
wine,  tartar  emetic,  or  iiiecacuana  were  freely 
and  frequently  given.  Some  practitioners  gave 
the  compound  powder  of  contrayerva  as  a  dia- 
pbiu-etic  in  the  first  stage.  In  tlie  second  and 
subsequent  stages  of  the  disease,  when  sustain- 
ing the  failing  powers  of  the  patient  was  im- 
peratively indicated,  mild  nutritive  'Irhiks, 
wine  in  suitable  doses.decoction  of  the  Virginia 
snake  root,  infusion,  or  decoction  of  cinchona, 
to  which  the  saturated  lemon  juice,  or  Rive- 
rius's  draught  was  almost  always  added  when 
the  skin  was  dry.     (p.  45). 

To  allay  hickup,  tremor,  irritation,  and  ner- 
vous languor,  musk,  valerian,  camphor,  Hoff- 
man's ether  and  laudanum  were  exhibited, 
verv  often  the  mithridate  or  theriaca,  or  in 
lieii  of  it,  tlie  old  confectio  cardiaca  with,  or 
without  opium,  was  administered  also. 

Narieties  of  this  fever  of  course  demanded 
variety  of  practice.  For  example,  — bilious 
typhus  required  the  free  use  of  emetics,  and 
a'fterwards  calomel,  or  other  active  purges  ; 
wliile  the  petechial  typhus  called  for  a  liberal 
use  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  for  larger  doses 
of  wine,  which  was  found  to  be  the  best  of  all 
febrifuges. 

Blood,  even  when  the  fever  commenced  with 
catarrhal  symptoms  and  pleuritic  pain,  was 
seldom  extracted,  and  even  when  venesection 
was  resorted  to,  the  quantity  lost  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  ounces. 

"  It  was  seldom  repeated  a  s  cond  time  :  and  yet 
1  have  not  seen  typhus  fever  in  all  its  forms  more 
successfully  treated  than  it  was  at  that  time.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  have  witnessed  many 
strange  innovations  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that,  judgiiig  \)y  the  rc-suU.s,tlii-y 
cannot  hoeouuted  as  improvenu-uts, — p.  4G, 

(To  he  Cimtlriuid.) 
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FBENCH. 

Cr\-r-\i.E.  Memoirr,  ^-c. — Memoir  on  the  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra 

Becuv.  L.  S.,  JMcmttire  snr  rHt-virrrltaidc,  ,yr. — 
Memoir  upon  Haemorrhage,  after  the  operation  of 
cutting  by  the  perineal  method,  with  the  best  mode 

of  treatment. L-VCOitUAiiiE,  Tii.,  Mouogrephie 

t/es  KrotyUfm,  famille  tie   rordre    ties    colevptiref, 

8vo.  9s. LEFr:\iiE,  Asiedee,  /ierlm-chcx  Mtdi- 

rales,  Sfc. — Medical  Inquiries  to  illustrate  solutions 
of  continuity  of  the  stomach,  called  perforations  of 

the  stomach. Becquerel,   Traiti:  ile  Pht/siqui', 

!fr. — Physics  considered  in  its  relation  with 
Clieuiisti'y  and   the  Natural  Science-,  Svo.   Ts.  Gd. 

]  )i-;LESSEnT.  Recueil  tie  Cogiiilles — Collection  of 

Shells  described  by  Lamarck,  and  not  yet  figured. 

Bke^ie,  r.    DE,   Es,sai  HIo7wg-raphit^ite,    i^-c. — 

Iconography  of  the  Cossyphides,  1st  part,  12s. 

J.AruEK  et  SpaCH,  Illiistrationes  Plantarnm  Orieii- 
talium — A  Collection  of  newly-discovered,  or 
rarely-known    Plants    of    Western    Asia,     folio. 

Li\'ns.  1    &  2. Considerations   Ghterales    siir   In 

goutte  ct  les  r/iciimatisnies  aigiis,  el  chrouiques, 
trniles  par   une   mcthotle    dejmrative  vegetale  aussi 

sure   que   Jacite. — General   Observations,   &c. 

BoECHAUD.VT,  A.,    Noiircau  formiilaire   inagistral, 

ISmo. — New  Authorised  Formula,  &c.  3s.  Gd. 

Ramaice,  (Ihsertalions  Pratitjiies,  Sfc. — Practical 
Observations  upon  the  cure  of  scirrlious  nnd^ 
cancerous  affections,  without  the  employment  of 
sharp  instruments. 

•*,*  The  French  works  above  announced,  may 
be  had  tliruiigh  Oulau  and  Co.,  Soho  Square. 
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M  E  D  I  C  AL   NEWS. 

QiAcK  Medicines.— In  the  Nottingham 
Journal  of  last  week,  appeared  two  notices  of 
inquests  :— one  on  a  child,  who  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dose  of  God/'rti/'s  t'lirdiiil  being 
administei-ed  to  it  by  its  moiher,  but  without 
any  evil  intent  ;  another  on  an  infant,  who, 
according  to  the  medical  evidence,  died  from 
convidsions,  probably  caused  by  the  improper 
and  incautious  administration  of  a  certain  com- 
pound, called  Vale's  Mlcttoe.  Mothers  ought 
to  know  and  remember,  that  most  of  these  ad- 
vertised mixtures  for  children  contain  hudtinum 
—a  medicine  which  ought  never  to  be  admin- 
istered to  children,  except  by  the  express  direc- 
tion of  a  properly  ipialilied  medical  practitioner. 
Gateshead  Observer. 

lNSunANt:E      CoMPAN'IES      AND      MeDICAL 

Men. — At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Lion  Hotel, 
Shrewsbury,  on  Ttiestlay  Oct.  -Jfitli,  Dr.  H. 
Johnson  iii  the  chair,  it  was  unaniraou>ly  I'e- 
solved  by  the  under^igned,  on  the  motion  of  R. 
Cartwright,  I" sq,,  seconded  by  \V.  I.  Clement, 
Ksip  That  in  unison  with  the  resolutions  of  a 
British  Medical  Association,  passed  in  1837, 
the  present  meeting  jiledge  themselves  not  to 
answer  the  enquiries  of  Insurance  Companies, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea. — 
Hubert  Cartwright,  Tlmmas  .Tones  Drury,  M.D. 
.lames  Biatton,  William  ftnious,  Sam.  Wood, 
Edwin  Fonlkes,  .lolin  Dickin,  I,  V.  .\r;ow- 
smith,  (for  Wvnne,  Arrowsmith,  and  Stephens) 
W.  J.  Clemeut,  Daniel  Crawford,  Henry 
Keate,  W.  Griffith,  George  P.  G  11,  C.  T. 
Hughes  t.Marke,  I.  N.  Heathcote,  Secretary, 
Henry  Johnsim.  Chairman, —Mr.  Piilduek, 
Surgeon  in  the  same  district,  has  written  tons, 
expressing  his  full  .agreement  with  the  object 
of  the  institution. 

GRATITtDE     KOH      MeUICAI.      SERVICES  — 

The  inhabitants  of  Hallyshannon  are  about  to 
erect  a  Monumeut  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Crawford,  lat.'  Supcriiilendent  to  the  Dispen- 
sary in  that  town.  Subsciiplions  or  this  pur- 
pose have  alreatly  been  handed  in  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  i'iOtl.  Dr.  Simon  Shiel  has 
been  elected  liis  Successor. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 
LONDON. 
List  of  pen  tic- men  nilmittod  nicMnbi-'rs  ou  Friilav 
Oetubfi- 28th,  18  42  :— 

W.  M.  nalKliesh,  J[.  M.  ]?iill,  ,T.  Rogers,  .T.  H. 
Foister,  II.  C  Hiklash,  E.  Monre,  J.Waile.  R.  B, 
Poniiv,  W.  Dalluii.  .J.  II.  Steele,  R  Rarncs  ,  T.  S. 
7.1-e.   " 


ADVCnriSEMENTS. 

nEGULATIONvS  OFTHE  ROVAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 
MEDIO .IL    I'RACIITIONERS. 

BY  a  late  REGULATION  of  the  College  of 
Siirifpons,  Geiitlcmt'ii  in  actual  I'ractice,  dPHlrouH  of  olitainiin; 
Ilie  Collcyf  Diploma,  are  to  he  ailmitlea  to  Exaiiiiiialioii  without  i>ro- 
liiiciiiy  any  Ccrtiticates,  either  of  Lectures  ur  itosjiitul  Practice,  until 
January  next  inclusive,  liave  merely  to  -stniid  Uie  issue  of  a  Fair 
I'raetical  Examination.  Mr.  Dermntt  (iimlllles  for  Kxaniinntion  at 
tlie  College,  and  to  meet  Wtc  eoiivenUiue  of  Praitilium-rs  and  Senior 
Pupils,  receives  Gentlemen  into  liis  House  l>y  thv  month.  Pn|jils. 
who  hnve  completed  their  curriculum  of  Stmly,  priviou'sly  to  the  pre- 
sent nioutli,  according  to  tlie  <)ld  regulations,  are  peruii  te  1  to  present 
themselves  for  Examlnntloil,  according  to  tlie  said  regulations  until 
January  next.  Apply  to  Mr.  Dermott,  Charlo'.te  Street  School  of 
^iedicine,  15,  Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury. 


ryO    MEDICAL   STUDENTS.— Dr.  POWKR 

»-      will  coidiiuic  duriiifj  the  seasnii  to  hold   liis  CLASSE.-^  for  (he 

Instruction  of  Gentlemen  preparing  for  Examination  at  Apollieearies' 

Hall,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London  Vniversitv,  and  Medical  Hoards. 

Clas.s  hours,  S^  till  12  ;  2^  till  -1 ;  and  5^  till  7. 

Inquire  at  Dr.  P.'s  Lecture-room,  f  Maze-pond,  Guy's  Hoi^pital  ; 

or  at  37,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars. 
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RITANNIA  LtrE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

1,  Princes-street.  Bank.  London. 

Empowered  hj  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  l\'.  \"n:t.  rap.  IX. 

T)IRf;CToHS. 
William  Bar.K'ett,  Esq. 
Samuel  Bevin^rlon,  Esq. 
Wm.  Fochiiey  Black.  E 


Rolicrl  Eerllnton,  Esq. 
Erasmus  Rt,  Foster,  Esq. 
Alex.  Rohert  Irvine,  Esq. 
Peter  Morrison,  Esq. 
Henrv  Lewis  Smale,  Esq, 
Thon'ias  Teed,  Esq. 


John  Bri-'Iitman,  P,sq. 
George  Cohen.  Esq. 
Millis  Coventry,  Esq. 
John  Drnvett,  E.'iq. 

AtfDlTOns. 
J.  B.  Bevlnfictnn.  Esq.— F.  P.  Cockcrili,  Esq.— J.  D.  Dow,  Esq. 

lIKDrCAL   OFPICKH, 

Im  CJemliimiug,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  10,  WImpole  Street,   Cavendish  Si|. 

STANniNG  fotiNsr.r. 

The  Hon.  John  Ashlev,  New  Square,  LincoluN   Inn. 

Mr-  Sergeant  Murpliy,  M.P.,  Temple. 

BOLICITOR. 

William  Bevan,  Esq.,  Old  Jowri'. 

BACKERS. 
Messrs.  Drewett  and  Fowler,  Princes  Street,  Bank. 


Tliis  In'titulioii  is  empowtred  liv  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  ami 
is  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the  henefits  of  Life  Assurance  in  Iheir 
fullest  extent  to  Policy-Holders,  .and  to  present  (rreater  facilities  and 
accommodation  than  are  Usually  oftcred  by  other  CoinpauieN.  The 
decided  superiority  of  its  plan,  and  its  claim  to  puhlie  preference  and 
support,  have  lieeii  proved  iucontestahlj,  by  its  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  success. 

*»*  Assurances  may  either  he  efifected  hy  parties  on  their  on  n  Lives, 
or  hy  parties  interested  therein  on  the  Lives  <d' others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  n  person's  own  life  is  to  create  at  once 
a  Properly  in  Reversion,  which  can  hy  no  other  means  be  realised. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  ofa  person  at  the  age  of  Thirtv.  \ilio  by 
the  payment  of  £  J.  :is.  Id.  to  the  Britauni;i  Life  Assni  imi'  ruiiL|>,inv, 
can  become  at  once  jios'^essed  ofa  hei|ueathali!e  prnp,  i  n  ,  ni'ii-ijuiini,' 
to  £1000,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  his  conliiiunr;  ilir  s.iim- 
jiRj'ment  quarterly  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,— a  inii.liti.iL  u  tiii  b 
may  be  fuIliUed  hy  the  mere  saving  of  eiirht  sbiltluKs  weekly  in  his 
expenditure.  Thus,  by  the  exertion  ofa  veiy  slight  deyree  of  econo- 
my — such,  indeed,  as  c.in  scarcely  be  felt  as  an  inconveiuence,  be  may 
at  once  realize  a  capit.il  of  £inno.  which  he  can  bequeath  or  dispose  of 
in  any  way  he  may  think  pnqier. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o'clock. 

DetnileJ  Prospectuses,  and  ever>'  requisite  informalton  a*  to  the 
moile  of  effecting  Assur.inces,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Oihce. 

PlvrCR  MojinisoN",  Resident  Director. 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

ANSELL  AND  HAWIvE,  of  No.  S,  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  l)e^'S  to  i-donn  Gentlemen 
comniencinK  or  altering  in  the  above  Profession,  that  thev  have  a  lartre 
a.ssortment  of  Drawers,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  ev<.M->-  requisite  for  com- 
pleting Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  mmhrate  terms.  Most  satis- 
factory references  can  he  given  as  to  style  and  quality.  Plans  and 
Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 

pURVATURES  OF  THE  SPINE,  DEEORM- 

^'  ITIESOFTHE  LIMBS,&c.— Mr.  AMESBLRY'S  PR1V.\TE 
ORTHOPEDIC  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  PREVENTION,  RE- 
LIEF, and  CURE  of  CURVATURES  of  the  SPINE.  The  time  re- 
quired for  restoration  of  the  Spine,  in  ciu-able  cas.'s,  varies  from  three 
to  twelve  months.  In  very  had  neglected  cases  a  loiijcr  jierioil  is 
neces.sary.  The  health  and  .'.trengtli  are  greatly  improved  hy  the  treat- 
ment adopted.  In  cases  of  In-knee  and  Out-knee.  In-ankle  and  Out- 
ankle,  the  limbs  are  commonly  restored  to  their  natural  line  in  a  few 
days;  a  longer  period,  however,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Mr.  AsiKSBitRV,  at  his 
Residence,  12,  Devonshire-street,  Portland  Place,  London.  For 
Illustrations  see  his 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  DEFORMITIES 

t.f  the  .SPINE,  rHE.ST,.niuI  1. 1  AIMS,  STIFFNESS  ainiWE  A  KNESS 

nf  llio  JOINTS,  MUSCUI.AI!  CONTRACTIONS  and  MU.SCUI.AR 

'■WEAKNESSES,  ParlLlUnJ  Genrral.     4I(>.  £1.  in.  &1.     Ful.lisheii 

hv  I.oKGJiAN  S:  Cii,,  Paternoster  lluw.  Loinlon.     lt\  (lie  same  .Xnlli'ir, 

PRACTICAL   REMARKS    ON  FRACTURES 

of  the  TRUNK  and  EXTREMITIES,  with  Plates  and  Cases,  2  Vols. 

8vo.  £1.  53. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

yi     DE  IJEAUVOISIN'S   ORIGINAL 

-^'^^  SYSTEM. 

MONS.  MARIOT  DH  BEAUVOISIN  (from  Paris)  beg.s  to  infnrm 
his  Pupils  and  tlic  poblic  that  he  i<  now  resnmhig  his  CLASSES  at 
Ills  rhambers,  3.1,  Lombard  Sliei^t,  City,  and  liis.  Strand,  for  the 
Season.  The  term.s,  the  days,  and  Imuis  nl  atltiulance,  are  the  same 
as  before.     A  Prosiiectus  mav  be  had  at  either  of  M.  B.  resiliences. 

N.H.— M.  De  B.'s  Orliiinal' System  is  puhliibed  by  8orTF.ii  &  l.wv, 
i:!1.  Fleet  Street ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers  and  vendors  of  new 
Poblicaf  ions.     Price,  each  Lesson  »d. 

Ever\'  learner  should  unhesitatingly  adopt  this  system.— CornT 
Gazki'ti:. 

This  work  is  the  most  useful  that  has  yet  apucarcd,— credllable  nt 
once  tu  the  skill  of  the  writer,  and  remarkable  for  knowledge,  ncute- 
ncss,  andjudRUient.- Nkw  Weekly  Messhs-uer. 

We  can  recommeiul  it  to  nur  readers  as  being  one  of  the  best  for  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue. ^A(ii:. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  entirely  unique.  Nr.w  Monthiv  Belle 
Assi:m»i.i;k. 

It  Is  the  best  introduction  to  the  French  language  we  have  seen,  and 
the  system  Is  calculated  to  nuike  a  ^ound  scholar.— Mors    Aiiv. 

We  consider  thU  little  work  as  a  decided  acquisition.— P.vtriot. 

It  is  on  the  Hamlltoidan  system,  but  with  great  improvemcids,  S:c. 
The  plan  appears  to  us  very  satisfactory-. — Dispatch. 

It  partakes  of  the  Hamiltonlan  system  :  hut  In  our  "pinion  is  inll- 
finitely  more  effective.— Bell's  Lifk. 

MR.  FOSTER'S  SALE.— The  groat  SALE 
of  I, INF.NDRAPERY  GOODS  announced  to  tnke  place  bv 
Mr  FOSTER,  is  NOW  ON  at  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street,  being  the 
entire  Stock  of  tlie  largest  wholesale  trading  firms  In  the  City. 

Mr.  FOSTER  is  instructed  to  sell  the  whole  of  these  croods  hy  h-inil 
to  rccaii  customers,  bavinsr represented  to  the  Proprietors  the  dlfflcully 
of  ell'ecthig  an  cttlcient  sale  at  his  Auction  Rooms,  where  the  nobilit> 
and  persons  calculated  to  purchase  expensive  linens  and  curiously 
fine  I'amask  cloths,  &c.,  would  not  attend. 

As  these  goods  have  been  accumidating  some  years,  many  of  the 
articles  are  of  a  superior  fabric  to  those  of  the  present  ilay  (since 
steam  has  so  completely  superseded  hand-loom  weaving).  Lailies  or 
families  who  would  not  object  to  antique  patterns,  or  nncommoa 
styles  of  Silks.  Shawls,  Prints,  Mtislins,  Jtc.  will  find  some  of  the 
richest  manufactured  goods  at  prices  unprecedented. 

The  magnitude  of  this  Stock  can  only  he  known  by  inspecting  the 
sale-room?,  which,  from  the  immense  quaolitics  shown  on  lids  occa- 
sion, offer  peculiar  .advantages  to  Shippers,  Wholesale  Dealers,  Enii- 
granis.  or  Cimilies  furnishing. 

The  lower  warehouses  contain  hundreds  of  pieces  of  Brussels  and 
other  Caipefs,  Blankets,  Flannels,  with  various  descriptions  nl 
Woollen  goods. 

In  the  upper  rooms  are  coses  of  Huperb  Damask,  English  and  Fo- 
reign Table  Cloths,  and  various  hales  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Russia 
Linens. 

The  sale  for  this  week  consists  principally  of  Linens  of  the  finest 
character,  and  the  reduction  is  guaranteed  to  the  following  extent,  as 
will  lie  seen  on  inspection.  «.  il. 

380  piecea  of  Benuet's  finest  Coleraine  Linens,  of  the  original 

value  of  Is.  9d.  and  lis.  per  yd.,  will  be  sold  at  2J  yds,,  for  -  25  0 
IGO  pii'i-es  of  the  Haest  numbers,  suitable   for  the  wear  of  the 

Uohiltly,  or  persons  wishing  fine  Linens,  2,1  yds.  for  -  -  -  42  0 
About  1,100  pieces  of  Knox's  stout  Linens,  that  were  bought 

from  lilm  ilirwt,   »»  sixfeen  penc  ha\f-peniiy  per  yard  ave- 
raged, w  ill  he  redticed  to  2<i  yards  for  -------     -       210 

1,000  pieces  finest  Huckabacks  for  chamber  towels,  six-pence 

three  farthings  per  yanl. 

The  Sheetings  and  Table  Linens  are  all  of  the  finest  desciiptlons, 
the  coarse  qualities  having  been  sold  to  the  trade.  The  prices  "ill  be, 
for  Linen  Sheetings,  fine  (lualilies,  3  yds,  wide,  10s.  lid.  Iheitalr,  and 
those  of  the  verj'  finest  descriptions,  full  bleached,  atul  of  the  original 
value  of  3s.  (jd.  or  Cs.  per  yd.,  will  be  reduced  to  20s.  the  pair. 

The  rollowing  is  a  list  of  Table  Linens,  as  per  book,  rendered  to  Mr. 
Foster  r—  s.  if. 

1,300  Table  Cloths,    all  2  yds.  square,  finest  damask,  each 

3s.  Gd.,  or  by  the  dozen      ------------       4ft     0 

500  dozen  of  Breakfast  Cloths,  yard  and  a  half  square,  all  each 

Is.  2d.,  or  the  dozen     ---'  -- --       13     G 

000  superli  Damask  Cloths,  full  3  yds.  lung,  valued  as   per 

book,  at  2os.  e.ich,  will  be  sold  each  --------       loc 

About  ICO  strong  Linen  ditto,  full  3  yds.  lon^,  suitahlefor  kit- 
chen use,  each     ---------------        3C 

Besides  about  £,3,000  worth  of  the  must  curious  and  expensive 
Table  Cloths  and  Napkins,  many  with  coronets,  landscapes,  and  eiu- 
blcmatiu  designs,  varying  from  three  to  eight  yds.  long,  many  of  the  ori~ 
ginal  value  of  ten  guineas  each,  will  be  -sold,  being  six  yards  long  for 
35s.  and  los.  1.000  dozens  of  Napkin.'?  are  reduced|ft-om  50s,  to  8s.  Cd. 
the  dozen,  and  several  sizes  as  low  as  3s,  Cd.  to  fis.  6d. 

Mr.  Foster  directjJ  particular  attention  to  the  stock  of  Carpets, 
being  in  value  about  £.11,000,  and  contain.s  Brussels  Carpets  of  tlie 
most  superb  patterns.  On  the  most  expensive  qualities  the  reduction 
will  be  the  greatest,  and  ladies  who  do  not  desire  the  newest  patterns 
will  find  some  superior  cjiiafitieslhere  oflercdat  2s.  to  2s.  Cd.  per  yard, 
and  the  most  splindiil  qualities  at  2s.  nd.  to  3s.  Also  a  lot  of  real  Kid- 
derminster Cari)e(s,  from  Is.  .Id.  to  Is.  lid.  peryard. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  can  be  had  at  Mr.  Foster's  ofllces  ;  or  .at  the 
rooms  where  the  sale  now  is,  I05,  Fleet  ^street,  corner  of  Farringdon 
street,  and  bottom  nf  Ludgate  Hill. 

Omnibuses  pass  from  all  parts  of  the  town  every  minute  In  the  day. 
Carriages  will  find  Farringdon  Street  a  convenient  place  to  stand. 


GILLOTTS     PENS. 

THE  Q,UEEN  has  been  graclouslv  pleased  to  command  that  Joseph 
Gillott,  of  BirmMigham,  be  'appointed  STEEL  PEN  MANU- 
FACTURER IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  dated  April 
13th.  IN-lo. 

JOSEPH  On.LOTT'S  very  superior  PATENT 

V  and  other  METALLIC  PENS  in.iy  be  had  of  all  Stationers, 
Booksellers,  and  other  Dealers  in  Pens  throughout  the  United 
K'ligdom, 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Patentee  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
Public  for  the  best  proof  they  can  give  him  of  their  approbation,  in  the 
continually  increasing  demand  f*>r  his  Pens. 

The  number  of  Pens  manufactured  at  the  Works  of  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT  from  Oct.  1838  to  Oct.  1830,  was  44,054,702,  or  3,721,225 
dozens,  or  310,lil2  gross;  nnd  from  Dec.  lS4n  to  Dee,  1841,  was 
r>2,12C,02S,  or  5, 177,2  14  dozens,  or  43L437  gross. 

CAUTION.— All  the  Genuine  Pens  are  marked  In  full  "  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT;"  and  venders  are  desired  to  note  that  Cards  of  Pens  are 
made  uji  in  packets  of  1  liozen  each,  and  have  a  label  outside,  with  a 
facsimile  of  his  signature, 

■*♦*  At  the  request  of  persons  extensively  engaged  in  tuition,  J.  G. 
has  introduced  bis  Wakrasted  School  Pens,  which  are  specially 
ailapted  to  their  use,  being  of  different  degrees  of  flexibility,  and  with 
line,  medium,  and  broad  points. 

Whuk-sale  and  for  Exportation  at  the  Manufactory,  VICTOBI.\ 
WORKS,  Graham  Street,  Birmi.vuiiam,  .and  at  37,  Grace- 
cHUHcii  Street,  LoNtiox,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Fox,from 
thf  Manufactory  at  Birmingliain,  or  from  any  ofthe  Wliolcsnie  Stull- 
oiiers  in  London,  5:c. 


AX/" ARM,    Vapour,    Shampooing,   and   Sulphur 

"  '  BATHS.  .S,  New  Bro.id-stiret.  city.— This  establishment  i,i 
u.ieqnalled  m  the  kingdom  in  i)oii,f  .,f  magnitude,  comfiu't,  economy 
or  cmvenieoie,  if  .mh  c:iii  he  riiiniiri.i'd  lu  a  suite  of  la  rooms,  cheer 
ful  fires,  hot  iinm,  niud.T.Tte  chai;<es,  cleanly  aial  respectable  male 
and  female  attendants,  and  any  kind  of  Bath  to  bo  had  at  a  moment's 
notice— Dr.  CULVERWELL,  the  proprietor,  attends  dully  from 
n  to  2.    Prospectuses  gratis. 


DR.  JAMES'S  rOWDER.— The  pro-eminence 
of  this  celebrated  medicine,  and  its  unrivalled  success  as  a  Fe- 
brifu.'e  fui  I  p»v.Mii)-s  of  msetv  yr.AKs,  has  fjiven  rise  to  linilalorH, 
who  rely  only  on  the  "  Antimoni.ve  Powder,"  ofthe  Pliannaciiii(i:i:I 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  A  must  elaborate  Analysis  of  Ihe  two 
Medicines  was  publislu-d  in  the  Philosoiiliical  'IVatraclions,  from 
which  it  «as  e(mlhh'iitly  assumed  that  they  wvrt-  tl.<-  sain.- ;  but  In  a 
subsei|Uonl  eililiuii,  the  College  fairly  and  frankly  innlV^scd,  that  the 
Powiier  "  W  \s  m  iiiii  it  so  mihl  sun  mi  nitmn  1  •.  1 1  "^  oi-i.ininiN 
AS  Dr.  Jamks's,  and  that  it  could  not  lie  adndnislcred  with  safetv  in 
sindlar  d.i^es '."  and  when  health  and  life  arc  at  stake,  no  one  surely 
w  ill  sacrifice  to  any  substitute  the  long  ajiproved  efficacy,  safetv,  an!( 
certainty  of  the  Original  Medicine,  which  generally  cuts  short  tlie  du- 
ration ofthe  complaint,  DR.  JAMES'S  POWDER  is  i.re|).ired  uni- 
formly by  Messrs.  Newbeiy,  from  the  only  Copy  of  ib.'  Piuc.  .  hfl  by 
Dr.  James  In  Ids  own  hand-wiiting,  which  was  depo  ii.d  witli  iheir 
GrandfalhGr  in  1710  as  joint  Proprietor,  and  is  s.ihl  by  tliem  in 
p-ickets,  2r:,  9d.  and  24s.,  at  45,  St.  Paul's  Cliurchvard;  j,  Sanger  , 
150,  Oxford  Street;  anil  their  Agents  in  most  Country  Towna.— The 
genuine  is  dlstingtiished  hy  having  the  name,  "  F.  Nkwdery,"  en- 
graved on  the  Government  Stamp. 
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DISEASED  AND  HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED 

EDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LITE 

OFFICE,  23,  PALL   MALL,  LONDON. 
Capital,  £500,000. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  M,D.,  G.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  o  f 

the  Roval  College  of  Physicians.  Sc.  &c. 
Sir  Willhim  Burnett,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  General  of  ihe 

Navv,  .Vc.  X:c. 
Sir  Matthew  J.  Tierney,  Bart.,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  .^c.  Ac. 

TRUSTEES. 
J.  H.  Anderdon,  Es(|.,  :.ll.  Queen  Street,  May  Fair 
Ben.iamiii  Bond  Cabbcll,  Esq.  F\R  S.,  Temple 
Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq.,  Cavendish  Stiuare 
DIRECTORS. 
Thomas  Coates,  Es(|.,  50,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Edward  Doubleday,  Esq.,  240,lGrcat  Surrey  Street 
Gtor^'c  (fun  Hav,  Esi|.  127,  Sloane  Street 
Williant  Jcalfreson,  Esq..  21.  South  Andlev  Street 
John  M'Ken/ie,  Esq.,  24,  Tokenhou.'ie  Yard 
J.  Parkinscm,  Esq..  F.R.S  .  so,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  P^irk 
Benjamin  Phillips,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  I7,  Wimpole  Street 
C.  Richardson,  Esq.,  I'J,  lirulnn  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq  ,  F.S.A.,  ,17,  L'ppcr  Grosvenur  Street 
Alfred  Wa.ldilove,  D.G.L.,  Dncftir's  Commons  5 

Robert  C.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  I05,  Pall  Mall 

AUniTORS, 

John  Purssord,  E:*q..  Chester  Terrace.  Regent'.'i  P.'uk 

.loscph  It'tdford,  Esq,  Green  Street,  Gronvenor  Square 

J ,  Slirlir.t  Tnvlor.  Es.j^f^.  Upi)er  Gloucfister  Place,  Dorset  S.iunre 

Marli.1l  L.  Welch,  Lsq'.Wjltidliani  Place,  Ur>auMone  Sqrf,. 

STAXIiINt;  COtJNKKL. 

Jiihn  Shapter,  Es(|.,  Lincoln's  Inn 
BANKERS. 
Messrs.  Bosanquet  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Messrs.  C.  Hopkinson,  Barton  and  Co.,  Regent  Street 
Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Cu.,  Cavendish  Square 
soLin  rons. 
Messrs,  Richardson,  Smith,  and  Jones,  28,  Golden  S<iu»rn 

IIF.PARTMEN'T  OF  MEDICAL  HTATIsTICK. 

William  Farr,  Esij.,  General  Register  Olllce 

ACTUAHV. 

F.  G.  P.  Neilsoi),  Esq. 

niis  Olfice  Is  provided  with  veiv  accurately  constructed  Tables,  by 
which  it  can  Assure  UNSOUND  'Lives  on  Equitable  Terms.  The 
Extra  Preiniiim  discontinued  on  restoration  of  the  Assured  to  perma- 
nent health,  A  portion  of  the  extra  premium  may  remain  as  a  Debt 
on  the  Policy,  Survivorship  Assurances  where  the  life  in  expectation 
suffers  from  disease,  effected  at  cheaper  rates  th.in  at  any  other  ortice. 

Similar  tables  enable  the  Society  to  grant  Increased  Annuities  on 
Unsound  Lives— the  amount  varying  with  the  particular  disea-se. 
Members  of  Consumptive  Families  assured  at  Equitable  Rates. 
Healthy  lives  are  Assured  on  lower  terms  thon  at  most  other  Offices. 

Applicilion  for  Agencies  to  be  made  to  the  Acinar;'. 

CIIA'ER  SUPERSEDED    and    those  corrosive 

^-^  and  injurious  metals,   called   Nickel   and    German   Silver,    sop- 
planted  bv  the  introduction  ofa  new,  and  perfectly  matcliless  ALBA- 
TA  PL.\tE.     C.  WATSON,  (late  ALnr.RMAN,)  41  Si  12,  Barbicax, 
and  10,  Norton*  Foegate,  .-tided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
gamation of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringhig  to  public  notice  the  most 
beaTitifnl  Article  ever  yet  offered;  possessing  all  the  richness  ofSilver 
in  appearance — with  all  its  durability  and  hardness— with  its  perfect 
sweetness  in  use— undergoing,  as  it  docs,  a  Chemical   Process,    by 
which  all  that  Is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted — 
resisting   all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  U  Manufactured 
into  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

s.    d. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks   -     -     -  per  <loz.     Ki     6 
Dessert  Ditto      .--.-.-   ditto     12     6 
Soup  Ladles  ----------       80 

Sauce  Ladles       ---------       19 

Tea  Spoons     ------     -  per do2.       5     fl 

Gravy  Spoons -.-.       3c 

C.  WATSON  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
than  his  Metal  is  fnmi  all  others  ;  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
dilflcultv  in  discovering  the  animus  »hiih  directs  the  viruleid  attacks 
made  against  him  by  a  parly  who  is  d.iily  sutferin^r  ftom  the  unparal- 
leled success  which  "has  marked  ihe  jtrov-ress  of  At*  New  Plate  since 
Its  introduction.  C,  W.,  unlike  this/-flrfv,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
confident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  10,  Norton 
Folgate. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  42s.;— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pntlern,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  s,  t ; 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  trays,  10s. ;  ver)'  beat  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  froni  30s.  to  105s. j  a  dozen  Ivorv-  knives.  Us.; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto',  10s.  8d. ;  can'era,  4s,  Od.  per  pair ;  fenders,  from 
Cs.  to  03s.;  fire  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  25s.;  American  ovens,  to  bake 
before  ihe  fire,  4s;  ciq)per  kettle,  5s.  Od. ;  copper  coal  scoop,  lis.  Od. ; 
Iron  s;uicei»ans,  enamel  inside,  la.  Od.  upwards;  and  every  article  in 
furnishing  ironmongery  unusually  low.  duality  is  here  the  primary 
consideration, — hence  Its  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years,  and  its 
present  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  furnishing 
w.trehouse3  Ui  I^ondon. 
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THE     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


Tliis  liny  is  puMished.  Svn.  clotli,  price  Uis.  Cd. 

A   PRACTICAL  and  THEOKETICAL  TKEA- 

-^^  TISE  on  the  Diasnosis,  PatholOfir>,  ami  Ticatmcnt  of  DIS- 
EASES of  tlie  SKIN;  arranged  .tccoi  diiiij  lo  a  Njitural  System  of 
Classification,  and  preceded  bv  an  Outline  of  tlie  Anatomy  and  Pltysi- 
ology  of  tlip  Skill.  Bv  En  vsiirs  Wu.sos.  Lecturei  on  Atiat.«ni>  and 
Physiolopv  in  the  Middlesi-x  Ht.v|,iral  ?;chool  i.f  >tcaicine,  Sr. 
London:  JOHN  ('HVUCiiU.L,  Princos-strt-if.  Soti... 

Tliia  dav  is  )mlilislied.  U'mo.  cLiili.  price  :.s. 

T7SSAYS  on  PETER'MINATION  of  BLOOD 

^^     to  tlie   HEAD.     By   UoBKJtr  Htti..  M.U.,  Piiysician    lo  llie 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  it-. 

London:  JOHN  CHURCHILL.  Princes-streel,  Soho. 


This  day  is  pnhlislic.I,  Second  Edilioii.  revised,  the  tuo  volumes  com- 
prised in  one.  Si.,    rl.ilh.  J)rice  l:is. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  JIIDWI- 
WIFEHY,  with  Ca'^es  in  Ilhistiation.  ByJoiis  Ra\isiilitii  \.m 
M.D.,  Consnltinn  Physlcian-Accoiirheur  to  the  lloyal  Maternity, 
Cliaritv,  Src,  &c. 

London:  SAMUEL  HIGHLEY.   Fleet-street,  and  JOHN 
CHURCHILL,  Prinres-strcct,  Soho. 

This  dav  is  piihlished,  Ito.  boards,  price  C<;. 

ON    INJURIES    of  the  HEAD    aHecting  tlif 
BHAIN.     By  G.  J.  GiiHRii  .   F.R.S.,  Surseou  to  the  West- 
minster Ho'^iiiial. 

London:  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  Princes-street,  Soho. 

This  day  is  puhlished.  with  2itj  Illustrations  on  Wood.  f>.>p.  hvu. 
clolh,  price   12a.  Cd. 

A     SYSTEM    of   PRACTICAL    SURGERY. 

-^^     Bv  Wii.MVM   FERGi^'ios,  K.R.S.E.,  Professiii   of  Smv-T>  in 
King's  College,  London,  -S-c,  S^c. 

London:  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  Princes-street.  Soh.i. 


This  dav   in  pul.Jiilied,  fcap  9vo.  cloth,  prico  is.  Od 

nLINICAL   MIDWIFERY;    With  the    HIS- 

^^  TORIES  o(  Fonr  Hundred  Cases  of  DilhcuU  I.at.onr.  Bv 
RoBiRT  Li  E.  M.D..  F  R.S.,  Lectnrer  on  Midwiferv  at  St.  George's 
HOHpilal.  ."iic,.  &c. 

London:   JOHN  CHURCHILL,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


This  day  is  published.  Svo.  price  2s.  Cd. 

REPORT  on  the  chief  RESULTS  obtaino.l  bv 
tlie  USE  of  the  MICROSCOPE,  in  the  Study  ol  Hum.'in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  James  Pact:t,  Eemont.tratur  ol 
Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  S;c.,  Sic. 

London  :'  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  Princes  street.  Soho. 

On  1st  Nov   and  1st  and  l^tli  of  each  month,  price  Cd.  (Stamped  7d. ) 

^rHE   CHEMICAL    GAZETTE;    or,    Journal 

-■-  of  Practical  Chemi;.tr\.  in  all  it^;  applications  to  l'harmac\.  Arts 
andManuractnres.  Conducted  bv  WILLIAM  FRAN<'ISMnd  HENRY 
CROFT,  late  Students  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Giessen. 
.  The  object  of  this  Journal  ix  to  kirnish  those  cnsaired  in  Chtinistry  — 
the  drujttjist,  the  chemical-ajisistant.  the  manufucturep^'w  ith  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  all  that  occur;;  on  tlie  continent  as  well  as  in  this 
country*,  relatin-.'  to  the  chemical  part  of  their  pursuits. 

K.  and  1.  E.  TAYLOR,  Red  Liou  Court.  Fleet-stect;  and  all 
Booksellers. 


JusI  puhliihed,  rova!  svo.  hound  in  cloth,  [irice  Os. 

TREATISE  on  the  PRACTICE  and  PRIN- 
.  _^  CIPLES  of  HOilfEOPATHY.  Bv  Dr.  FRANCIS  BLACK, 
M.D.  Physician  lo  the  Homa;opalhic  Dispensary  at  Edinhur^-h. 

Homoeopathy  Explained,  and  Ohjcctions  Ansivered,  In  Svo.,  sewed, 
price  Is.  fourth  thousand. 

Manual  oi  \'elerinary  Homccopathy,  comprehending  the  Treatment 
of  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.  Translated  front  the  Oernian 
ol  M.  W.     Second  edition  18mo,,  price  4s.  hound  in  cloth, 

JAMES  LEATH  (Successor  toTlios.  Hurst),  5,  SL  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

V    E      N     I     N     G         STAR. 

FIFTEEN  SHILLINGS  FOR  FOUR  PENCE"! 
AGRICULTURISTS,  MANUFACTURERS.  MERCHANTS, 
BANKERS.  MECHANICS,  ARTIZANS.  LABOURERS,  kc.  &<:. 
are  respectfully  informed  that  THE  EVENING  STAR,  daily  News- 
paper, price  Four-pence,  size  of  tlie  "  Morning  Advertiser."  the 
"  Standard,"  and  other  Dailv  Papers,  adiocatet.  the  rieht  of  all,  and 
is  Published  daily  at  2J2,  Strand,  Loudon,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsmen  and  Post  Masters  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
DOUBLE  SHEET. 

On  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  the  i:ith,  the  Publisher  of  THE 
EVENING  STAR  Mill  Usue  a  sheet  double  its  present  size,  at  the 
usual  price,  one  half  of  which  will  contain  an  entire  woik  of  400  patjea, 
sold  at  Fifteen  Shillines  by  the  bookscUec:.  entitled  the 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Tlie  work  will  be  found  particulariy  instructive  to  the  pui*lic  gcnc- 
rallv,  as  it  convevs  a  moral  les<ion  seldom  discovered 

Order  the  DOUBLE  SHEET  of  Ihe  Agents  of  the  EVENING 
STAR,  or  of  the  subscriber. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  the  publisher,  bv  this  valuable  double  sheet, 
to  introduce  the  STAR  Into  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  we  ask  our 
'riends  to  Rive  every  possible  publicity  to  this  novel  enterprise,  and 
to  induce  their  frieudH  to  enclose  the  price,  pre-paid, 

FOUR-PENCE. 

for  a  copy,  as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  EVENING  STAR  Is  now  read  in  everv  cilv.  borough  and 
town  of  importance  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales   ' 

Give  yonr  orders  inimeaiatelj  to  your  Newsmen  for  THE  EVEN- 
ING STAR. 

All  those  who  »lsh  their  Adverlinements  lo  appear  In  the  Number 
for  the  )2Ih  of  Novemher.  will  cause  them  lo  be  forw.irded  to  the 
Oince  of  THE  EVENING  STAR.  2J2,  Strand,  London,  a<i  .soon  a^i 
possible,  addressed  to  G.  ¥.  PARDON. 

N.  C— It  is  the  intention  of  the  Publisher,  should  lliis  Double  Sheet 
meet  with  due  encouragement,  to  publish  a  .■.imilar  one  every  SATLIU 
DAY,  in  order  to  f<irni  a  comjileto 

BIOGRAPHICAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  PEOpr.E. 


(^EORGE  HARRIS,  Writer  A  Labklleh  to 

V*  the  Medical  Profession.  Ih.  Little  (iueeii  Street.  Hotboni.— 
O.  H.  moat  respeclfuily  returns  his  thanks  to  the  Medical  Profession 
and  Chemists  and  DrusnrLsts  generally,  for  the  very  Uheral  sunnort 
he  has  received  as  a  Labeller  and  Writer  for  20  vears.  and  begs  leave 
lo  observe,  that  he  now  undertakes  to  fit  up  Shops  and  Surireries  in 
;.ny  style  of  elceancc  or  neatness,  and  to  anv  price  ;  and  Inisls,  from 
the  groat  experience  he  ha-  had  with  the  lat'e  Mrs.  Willals.Mr.  Bruce 
llawkP  h"  Ori.?  -o""  *'"'  ''"•  '■'«'">■  '•■^P--'«''l''  fir-n  ^f  Ansell  aii.l 
-Ti    i."    ■  .^^""."-^'"ct,  Lincoln's-inii  fields,  that  he   will  he 

iruDilt'd  lo  give  satisfaction. 

,«cl'i°'"liMl[,?ri'J.''.,"-  ''"  ",'■  •  ">»l'»5«"y  '"•">'■>  Jr»«-,„,  1,.  11.1. 


PRIVATE   LUNATIC    ASYLUM. 

^VO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.— To  be 

-^      DISPOSED   of  ^FREEHOLD  PRIVATE  LUNATIC  ASY- 
hich  has   been  Eslahlished  up- 


LI:M  in   the  WEST  of  ENGLAND 
wards  of  120  years. 

Application  by  letter,  only  pre-paid, 
&ueen  Street,  Bioiupton. 


be   made  to  W,  B..    No 


l^IXG'S  COLLEGE.— In  a  respectable  private 

-*-*-  f.iiiiily  residing  in  one  of  the  sireef  in  the  Strand  adjoining 
KING'S  COLLEGE,  a  limited  number  of  STUDENTS  are  accom- 
modated with  Board  and  Lodging'.  Respectable  references  given, 
amongst  which  Principal  Lonsdale  allows  his  name  to  be  mentioned. 

For  cards  of  addre:i3.  apply  to  Mr.  Dickson.  \Cu,  Strand;  and  Mr. 
Edkins,  IC,  Salisbury  S.juarc,  Fleet  Street. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE,  No.  3-i, 
UUinON  CHEsCENT;  (being  most  convenicntlv  sitii.ited 
for  all  the  Medical  Schoids.  both  at  the  E;ist  and  West  End  of  Lon- 
don), fur  Individual  and  Private  Examinations  Li  all  the  Depart- 
ments necessary  for  passia'.-  the  CoUcL'e  ot  Surgeons,  Army  aui  Navy 
Boards,  and  Apftthecaries"  Hall,  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  T,  D, 
HAWKER,  M.R  C.S.,  and  L.A.H.,  who  has  been  successfully  en- 
ga^'cd  for  many  years,  in  passing  Gentlemen  through  their  Examina- 
tions. 

Peculiar  Advantages  are  always  at  Command  for  promoting  the 
proL.-1'ess  of  the  Student;  Di-isections  and  Demonstrations,  Prepara- 
tions. Plates,  Specimens  of  Ma'eria  Medica,  S:c. 

The  system  adopted  and  carried  out  at  this  Establishment,  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Privatf.  TfTOli  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  success  is  secured  to  the  Pupil, 
but  he  is  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  groiuided,  in  tlie  dilTerent 
branches  of  Professional  Knowledge. 

Vacancies  for  House  Pupils. 

A  Vacancy  for  an  Ap])renticc,  with  great  oppartunitie.s. 

REFERENCES.— The  Editors  of  the  PuLYXKciiMc  and  Cuvrt 

JOL  ItXALS. 

Extract  from  the  PoLvTEcirsic. — ''  It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice 
Establishments  of  this  hind — but  having  inspected  Mr.  Hawker's  and 
known  him  for  many  years  as  a  most  sviccessfiil  Private  Teacher,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession."— Editor  of  the  Polytechnic. 


ADELAIDE 


r  ECTURES   on    CHEMISTRY,    Sec,    by  Dr. 

^~*  ATKIN.— Dr.  Atkin  commenced  a  Courie  <.f  Lectures  on 
Cliemisi.y  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Institution,  on  WEDNF.SD.\Y', 
October  '.th.  1842,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and  will  continue  them  every 
moniiu'^'at  the  same  hour. 

The  cf>uric  will  consist  of  upw  ards  of  100  Lectures,  and  is  intended 
for  persons  wishing  to  study  Chemistry,  either  as  a  branch  of  medical 
education,  or  in  its  application  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  J:c.  The 
modes  of  assayl.ig  and  analy/iiiir  inorganic  bodiet  will  be  .'.hown  and 
exittained. — A  considerable  part  of  the  cour.se  will  hi-  devoted  to 
organic  Chemistry,  Jtc,  and  a  full  account  giv^'u  of  the  latest  disco- 
veries by  continental  observers.     Fee.  Five  Guineas. 

On  the  same  day  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Practical  Chemistry  will 
he  Commenced,  in  which  the  Pupils  will  hive  opportunities  of  perf.irm- 
iu'.^  experiments,  applying  tesl^,  and  becoming  familiar  y\ilh  manipu- 
lation. Each  practical  course  will  comprise  sivty  less  nis,  and  he 
given  at  hours  to  suit  the  convenience  of  students.  Fee,  Three 
Guineas. 

One  Course  will  be  especially  devoted  to  Chemists  and  Dru'^ists. 

Extended  laboratory  practice  for  not  less  than  three  monlh'^,  at  the 
rate  of  Fifty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

Ass.ays  and  Analyzes  conducted  by  the  Chemist  personally.  Mineral 
As'-ays  from  10s,  Cd.  to  £1.  Is.  each.  Agricultural  and  other  Analyzes 
on  moderate  terms. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  carry  out  especial  investigations,  or  experi- 
ments for  perfecting  inventions,  may  have  the  use  of  apparatus  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Chemist,  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


TMPROVED  ELASTIC  SPIRAL  PESSARY; 

-■-  iiivejii^-d  hv  Dr.  CLAY,  of  .Manchester.  Registered  aii,l  made 
only  bj  JOHN  and  WILLIAM  WOOD.  SurL-ical  Instrument  Maker, 
M.uiclu-^ter. 

Tbi^  iK-g.int  INSTRUMENT  ha.s  been  extensively  tried,  and  r.ut 
he  worn  with  perfect  ease,  allowing  the  injured  parts  to  regtiin  their 
natural  tone  and  position,  a  circumst.ance  not  effected  by  any  othei 
plan  For  pirticulars,  see  the  Lancet,  vol.  2,  1840.  Braithw.iite's 
Iletiuspect  of  Medical  journals,  for  1811 ;  and  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Clay, 
read  l>eforc  the  Medical  Section  of  the  British  Associ^ition,  asSKcnibJed 
in  Manchester,  which  is  published  in  full  in  the  Medicat,  TiyiEs. 
vol  C.  1S4-.'.  pp.  329-3:10.  illustrated  witli  woodcuts. 

A  Letter  signed  hy  the  INVENTOR  .accompanies  each  Instrument, 
without  which,  none  can  be  warranted. 

This  Pessary  can  he  sent  hy  post  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Oftice  ord.r 
for  the  Amount. 

Prices:   Pure  silver,  £2.  Cs. ;  Germsn  stiver,  £l. 


rrwo  assistant  apo 

-■-  rctjuircd  for  this  institution,  wl 
pense  and  Assi-,t  in  Visiting,  Notice  is 
DICAL  OFFICERS  win  proc.-ed  t..  lli 
DAY  the  17hof  NOVEMBER  NEXT. 
attend  personally  at  the  Dispensarv,  on 
VEMBER,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  whenTe 
fessional  Character  are  to  be  produced. 

Further  Particulars  niav  be  known  oi 
OlHcers  of  the  !nstitution."or  lo  Mr.  Li.c 

Opportunity  will  b.-  afforded  of  atUiid 
Schuol  of  Medicine  which  oualitie'.  f.u 
Board. 

Oct.  2;th,  1842. 


Lced>.  Public  Di-pensarv. 

THECARIES  b.*ing 

lio^:e  duties  will  Le  l;.  Dh 
hereby  given,  That  Ihe  ME 
e  ELECTION,  on  THURS- 

Candidates  are   required  t.. 

MONDAY  the  14th  of  NO- 
Uimonials  of  Moral  and  I'ro- 


I  a)ii>;ii  jtixn   ti>  the  Medical 
it  till'  hi.pensary. 
oj  tin-  l.eilurcsat  the  Leeds 
Examination  at   the  Medical 
CHAS.  LOE,  SecrctatT,-. 


H 


ORSE   CLOTHS   MADE  WATI-:RPR00F 

by   the  Celebrated  Burmese  Japan   Process   of  NEWHERY 
and  Co 

This  Excellent  Protection  for  that  i(ood  and  useful  Animal,  the  Horse, 
Is  fast  .%uiier>ieding  every  other  cloth  or  covering.  It  Is  totally  imper- 
vious to  rain,  dies  not  siiiiok,  shrivel  or  crack,  and  is  very  strong  and 
lasting  -the  prices  are  moderate, 

IMPROVED    HORSE  CLOTHS. 

Horses,  like  ourselves,  are  benefitted  hy  a  clothing,  which  while 
w.iterproof,  will  not  impede  the  free  escape  of  perspiration. 

NEWBERV'S  LYCOPODIUM.or  veiUllnting  proceis  of  Water- 
pro.ifim;  is  admirably  adapted  and  may  he  safely  applied  fur  satunting 
the  clothing  of  Gentlemen's  Horse-i. 

When  vci-y  bnrd  wear  is  reipdred,  and  for  common  U'ie,  their  Bur- 
mese Japan  Ciinvas  will  he  found  alt  that  can  b«  desired,  for  it  is  at 
once  the  most  iuipervloui,  tough,  dcxihie  and  durable  composition 
ever  oifercd  to  the  public. 

No.  ;.  Crinplegatc  Buildings,  Fore  Street,  Clly  ;  36,  Pall  Mail  ; 
34,  King  William  Strec,  or  bv  post  at  the  Manufactory,  Churcb-tlrcct, 
Deptford,  Ktal. 


p\LEDONIAN     and     CITY    of     LOXDOX 

^'  INFIRMARY,  114,  Aldersgate  Street,  for  the  delinilive  Cure 
of  Rii|itiiii.'.  J-c.  so  a;  to  enable  the  patient  (o  leave  off  all  truss  wear- 
ing e\  er  .iller,  aint  by  timely  application  in  the  first  stage  of  the  com- 
[ilaini  '.,'rcat  imuuvenience  may  he  avoided,  and  no  truss  whatever  is 
riiioircd     the  only  thinj  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


MOSLEY'S  METALLIC  PENS.— The  ex- 
traordinary  patronage  which  these  celebrated  PENS  have 
met  with  since  their  ftrst  inlroducliun  to  the  public,  is  a  ccii- 
vincing  proof  of  their  t^cided  superiority.  For  ease  and  smooth- 
iif.s  ill  writing  ihev  arc- eipial  ill  every  respect  to  the  tiuill,  while 
th.'ii  Lii  ii  diLr.ibiliiy.  combined  with  their  cheapness,  cannot  f.iil  to 
re-  >niou  .i>l  tlicio  t.i  the  notice  of  iiKiclnnts,  bankers,  and  others, 
w  lerc  lime  ami  Ic/ible  writing  are  appreciated.  Another  proof  of 
(heir  sterUn^r  ipialities  is  Ihe  circuiiislance  of  t!ieir  being  used  in  most 
of  the  Government  Establishments,  where  only  articles  of  a  superior 
ilescription  are  .idniitted.  To  gimrd  against  the  many  spurious  imita- 
tions t!i;il  are  palmed  upon  the  public,  every  genuine  pen  is  stamped 
"  Richard  .Musk-y  ami  Co.,  London."  These  pens  are  sold  hy  all 
stationers  and  other  respectable  pcn-ilealors  throughout  the  l:ingdoni  , 
and  wholesale  at  No.  ^  HATTON  GARDEN. 


npiIE      YORKSHIRE      FIRE    AND     LIFE 

-1  INSURANCE     CO.MPANV. 

Established  at  Y'ork,  1S24,  and  Empowered  hy  .\ct  of  Parliameut. 
Capital.  £500,000. 
PATItONS. 


The  Archbishop  ofY'ork. 

The  AI,u.pus  ol  Londonderry. 

Earl  Fitzuilliain. 

Thtf  Earl  ofTvTconnel. 

The  E-irl  of  Zetland. 

The  Earl  ..f  Yaiborou-.'b. 

The  Bi-hopof  Kipon. 

Viscount  Morpeth, 

Lord  Wliarnclitrc. 

I.oid  Fevershain. 

Lord  Hotham,  M.P. 

Lord  Hodden,   KC.S.K.L.H.,  i 

Lord  Wcnlock. 

Lord  Worsle..  M.P. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Pctre. 

Sir  G.  Strickland,  Bart.  M.P. 

Actuary  .and  Secrebiry,— Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN,  York. 

London  Agent  for  the  Life  Department,  Mr.  Edw  ard  Henwood, 

46,WalJin;  Street. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  retjuested  to  the  terms  of  this  Corny 
paiiy  for  Life  Insurances  and  especially  for  Female  Lives. 

Fire  In.surances  are   also  effected   by  this   Company,   on   the   most 
moderate  terms. 

Farming  Stock  insured  without  Ihe  average  clause. 

Pi-ospectuaes  with  the  rales  of  premium,  .lod  every  information  luay 
be  had  at  the  Head  Office,  in  York,  or  of  any  of  the  agents. 


Sir  Francis  Lawlev.  Bart. 
Sir  W.  B.  Cooke.  Bart. 
Sir  W.  A.  In'.-ilbv,  But. 
Sir  Tatton  Sykea.  Bart. 
Sir  E.  M.  V.tvasf.ur,  Bart. 
Sii*  S.  Crumpton,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  .\rchde.icon  of  Y'ork. 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding. 
The  .\rchdeacon  of  Cleveland. 
Jno.  Heun-  Lowlher,  Esq.  M.P. 
G.  F.  Barlow,  Es.p 
Robert  Cracroft.  Esq. 
Robert  Denison,,  Esi|. 
P.  Saltmarshe,  Es^. 
Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Esq. 
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J.   WALTERS, 

ANATOMICAL    M.tCHINIST,    &C., 
16.  MOORG.VTE    ST.,    LONDON, 

EGS    to   call  attention   to 

ider-meutioned  of  his  contri- 
v,-.nces,  which  have  met  with  Ihe  approba- 
tion of  Ihe  most  eminent  surgeons,  and 
will  he  found  to  combine  many  advantages. 

THE  HYDRO  PNEUMATIC    ENEMA 
SYRINGE. 

This  newly  invented  instrument  is  very 
inucli  superior  to  any  at  present  in  use, 
OH  account  i.f  its  simplicity,  great  porta- 
bility .  ,ind  durability .  1 1  is  in  itself  Reser- 
\uii  .iiul  Syringe,  less  than  half  the  size  of 
any  oiher.s'  that  hold  the  same  fiuantity  of 
lluid.  ami  gives  a  continuous  jet  of  any  force 
rc<|uit'ed,  and  free  from  air. 
THE  ELLII'TICALSPRING  CRUTCH. 
By  Ihe  construction  of  the  airpads  of 
the  •.pring'i  and  of  the  central  joint,  the 
viealest  freedom  of  motion  is  allowed, 
wiih'>ut  that  distressihi'  nunibiicss  of  (he 
arm,  fiodiiced  by  crutches,  of  even  olhir 
description. 

THE  ELASTIC  LACED  BANDAGES, 
For  V.nr!cose  Vein;',  Xc,  arc  light  and 
diirsb:c,  allow  the  perspiration  to  pass 
freely  through  them,  and,  from  the  ttiin- 
nvss'of  the  material,  cause  but  liiHe  i.l 
dilional  warmth.  The  prltc  is  much  Ic^-^ 
than  ihatof  unv  other  ciiu.illy  wi'H  uiade. 
Directions  for  nicasuringwill  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

THE  NEW  IIIP^OINT  SPLINT 
Ha:*  been  used  in  many  ca-ses,  and  can  be 
vonlldcutiv    recommended     as    the    best 
hi  bctto    contrived    for   di'cnscs    of    this 
joint. 
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CASES  OF  PKRITONEAL  SECTION 

FOR   THE 
EXTIKPATION     OF     DISEASED      OVARIA        BY      THE 
LARGE     INCISION     FROM     STERNUM     TO     PUI)E.<!, 
SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED. 

By  CIIARI.KS  (.'LAY,  Memlier  of  tlic  Ruyal  Collese  uf  Pliysicians. 
Loiidoii;  nf  llii' College  of  Surpei>iis,  EJiniturifli ;  ami  Lecliuef  uii 
Meiliyal  Jiiri^liriiUGiicv.  Sec.    Piccatlilly,  Alanclienter. 

{rtiiitliiiic.ifiom  papeNi.) 
SUMiMARY 

From  tiie  contlusioii  of  the  liist  lifty-two 
boms  to  tlio  enrl  of  tlie  fomth  day,  wlien  tlie 
wounil  was  lirst  dipsseil. 

Tempera/ lire. — Kept  about  tlie  same. 

Pidxt'. — Increased  in  fieqiunicy,  but  kept 
soft  and  very  compressible. 

Tiiii(/ue. — Kept  very  clean  and  moist. 

(leiienil  Siiifiici'. — Moist  and  Warm. 

Urine. — Continued  very  free  by  natural 
efforts,  nearly  five  ponnds  in  tbe  la-t  forty-live 
bom  s. 

Moliiiiis. — 1  immediately  after  Ibe  i  ly^ters. 

'Hill si  (Hid  Fliitus. — Knlirely  absent. 

Slciji  — 'I'lie  time  passed  in  sleep  was  con- 
siderable ;  thirteen  hours  out  of  the  last  forty- 
five  bonis — or  thir(y  hours  out  of  tbe  ninety- 
seven,  iVimi  the  commencement. 

The  last  table  shews  Ibe  progress  from  the 
canelu-ion  of  the  fourth  day  lo  (lie  terniinalion 
of  the  case.  The  item  of  temperature  i.s  now 
omitled,  as  unnecessary. 

APTHTIOKAI,  OENERAI.  OP.SERVATIONS. 
The  success  of  this  second  ease  cannot  l)Ut  be 
admitted  as  more  lemark.able  and  conclusive 
than  the  llist.  The  advanced  .age  of  my  pa- 
tient, the  numerons  adhesions,  the  exieusive 
asitilie  deposit,  and  worn  down  constitution, 
ottered  but  slight  (irospects  of  recovery  ;  still 
tbe  depression  of  her  mind  and  Ibe  inconveni- 
euee  of  a  burthen,  accompanied  with  j'reat 
pain,  coupled  with  the  |)ositive  assurances, 
that  her  case  was  perfectly  hopeless,  rendered 
even  the  smallest  chance  of  life  by  operation 
very  desirable.  Under  such  circumstances, 
tlien,  the  proceeding-  was  justitiable,  and  her 
perfect  and  lapid  recovery  only  tends  lo  con- 
tirm  tbe  views  I  have  before  exyiressed  in  re- 
spect to  this  operation.  In  my  niinil  1  feel 
convinced  that  in  very  many  instances  of  appa- 
rently incurable  ascites,  ovarian  disease  lias 
previously  existed,  which  in  fact  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  ascitic  deposit.  This  second  case, 
also  proves  tbe  value  of  the  simplest  mode  of 
treatment.  One  dose  of  mur.  mor]iliine  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  two  aperient  doses 
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GENERAL     REMARKS. 


Broth  from  mutton  ordered  once 
in  the  day — a  clyster  to  be  given  in 
the  evening. 


Pulse  less  rapid,  very  soft — a  mo- 
tion had  followed  the  last  el}'ster,very 
eojHoHS. 


DressctI  the  wound,  all  the  sutures 
removed — wound  reipiires  hut  little 
dressing — ligatures  not  come  away — 
For  diet,  more  generous  soups  added. 


Nil  restrictions  as  to  diet — rapidly 
iiupi'iiying  in  strength — silt'ng  up 
allowed.  ■ 


Wound  requires  little  or  no  dressing 
— continufs  well. 
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Continues  well. 


Continues  well. 
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of  in.spissatcd  gall,  and  two  clysters,  being  (he 
whole  anionnt  of  medical  assistance,  except  the 
most  rigid  attention  lo  diet  prescribed,  an  equa- 
ble lemperalure,  and  perfect  quietness.  Mr.  I,i- 
zars  atlributes  bis  success  in  theiiflcr  treatment 
to  tinifly  lileeding,  and  certainly,  I  believe, 
there  is  little  good  to  be  done  witboul  it,  tbe 
pulse  must,  liowcver  first  indicate  Ihe  neccs- 
sily  for  it;  lu  Ibis  ca-e  no  blood  was  laken,  the 
pulse  never  beiiig  otherwise  than  soil,  and 
easily  compressible ;  perhaps  her  advanced 
age  might  account  for  the  want  of  energy  in 
tbe  circnlalory  (lowers  ;  another  pronf  of  this 
was  the  remarkable  fact  already  alluded  lo, 
lliat  the  pulse  did  not  vary  one  stroke  after  tbe 
oiieralion  from  what  it  w.as  before.  Tbe  tu- 
mour was  freely  injected  with  blood  vessels; 
yet  no  vessels,  either  in  the  pedicle,  or  in  any 
of  its  adhesions,  required  tbe  ligature;  and 
the  blood  lost  during  tbe  operalion  was  very 
triHing,  certainly  not  two  ounces.  Throngliout 
tbe  case  there  was  an  extensive  secretion  of 
urine,  which  'at  all  limes  passed  wilbout  Ibe 
assistance  of  tbe  calheler.  1  did  not  interfere 
with  her  habit  of  smoking  as  she  luul  been  long 
accustomed  to  it,  and  seemi^d  to  derive  a  little 
pleasure  from  tbe  indulgence.  In  both  Ibese 
cases  the  ligatures  connected  with  tbe  pedicles 
were  brought  out  at  tbe  very  lowest  point  of 
the  external  incisions,  those  of  Mr.  Lizars 
were  (it  appears  from  his  plates)  brought  out 


about  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
piibes ;  Ibis  is  a  mailer  of  mere  choice; 
for  my  own  part,  I  fancied  the  ligalure  would 
interfere  less  with  visceral  movements  by  bein.o- 
brought  out  lower  Ibau  olberwise,  which  was 
my  rciison  for  adopting  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
rellecl  upon  the  nulure  of  these  cases  without 
admilting  how  very  improper  it  would  have 
been  lo  put  in  practice  tbe  reeommeutlatiou  of 
Mr.  .leall'reson.  'J  Irj  adhesions  aud  solid 
parts  of  Ihe  lumours,  would  have  renderfd 
sueh  a  mode  Impraetieable  ;  aud  tbe  exposure 
of  tbe  viscera,  with  tbe  ert'ects  of  a  large  inci- 
siim,  are  not  more  dangerous  than  a  mere 
punclure  without  exposure,  now,  beyond  a 
doubt,  abmuhmtly  proved  by  the  cases  of  Dr. 
Mai  dowal,  Mr.  Lizars,  and  myself.  When 
tbe  prejiidiees  .against  Ihe  operation  shall  have 
subsided,  there  exists  not  a  doubt  but  that  it 
must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  be  admitted  as 
a  perfectly  legitimate  oiieration,  and  justifiable 
in  every  stage  of  diseased  o\  aria.  It  is  to  be 
ho|ied,  loo,  that  these  niieralions  will  convince 
surgeons  thai  tbe  great  fatality  attending-  many 
capital  operations,  where  ///c  pciilonenm  is 
ccynceriieil,  consists  in  driving  the  case  to.  ex- 
tremes ;  by  adopting  various  modes  of  relief 
(ii'ldcU  fmliiiii)  produce  ^veMtv  pcritoiieid  irri- 
liilion,  than  wlien  tbe  knife  is  made  use  of,and 
fatal  iiillammabiry  action  is  often  the  residt. 
I  feel  little  doubt  in  attributing  many  iJeaths, 
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subsequent  to  operations  on  the  peritoneal  sac, 
not  to  tlie  undue  inteiferenee  willi  the  knife, 
luit  to  tlie  means  put  in  practice  before  llie 
l<nife  is  resorted  to,  for  instance,  the  nianiim- 
lations  of  taxis  in  liernia.  Take  the  |ieritnneiun 
in  its  (jiiiescent  state,  llie  knife  can  tlien  l)e 
n^ed  witli  much  less  |)ain  to  llie  patient,  and 
tliose  operations,  so  often  fatal,  and  if  success- 
ful, so  critical  in  tlicir  after  treatment,  will  l)e- 
corae  seldom  fatal  and  extremely  simple  in  their 
subsequent  treatment.  I  shall  now  draw  my 
remarks  towards  a  conclusion;  perhaps  they 
may  be  considered  too  lengthy,  the  importance 
however  of  the  cases  is  su<-h,  that  the  omission 
of  even  the  slightest  jiarlicnlar,  might  be  the 
means  of  leading  others  to  wrong  conclusions. 
For  those  who  may  not  have  leisure  to  attend 
to  it,  I  have  thought  (iroper  to  add  a  statislic.il 
account  of  such  cases  as  have  been  treated  by 
both  operations,  spoken  of  in  these  remarks, 
and  which  I  hope  will  speak  volumes  in  fa\ mu- 
of  the  large  incision. 

Small  Incision  as  pi'aetised  by 

Doblhoft',     Germany,         1  suecessfid,  9  fatal. 

Jeattreson,  Ips\\  icii,  1  siieccs.srid. 

King,  Sa\inuiidliani,2siiecessfiil,   1  fatid. 

West,  Tiiubriilge,      1  succi'ssfid. 

Phillips,       London  1  fatal. 

Total,  r,  siiceossfid,   4  fatal. 

Out  of  the  live  successful  cases,  two,  viz., 
one  by  Dohlholl',  and   one   by  King  were   cut  ! 
merely,  there  beini/  no  liiini,ui;  couseipuMitly  no 
violence  was  done   to    the  viscera  ;    the   ca-es 
being  those  of  sim]de  -scalpel  \voimds. 
Til''  large  tnei  .ion  and  Ivvtirpation  as  (»raetisi-.l  hv 

!/Aiiiii"iiier,    l-'r.iiicc,  I  siu-ccs.st'ul. 

l>r.  Sniilli,       < '«>imeeneul,l  successful. 

Dr.i^lacdowal,  Keiitneky,    3  sqeeessfnl. 

ilr.  T.i/nrs,       Scotland,      3si|ccissful,  1  t'llal. 

J)r.  ('la}',  Jbmche.ster,2  siiccesslid, 

1 0  successful  1  fatal 
One  of  tliese  successful  oases  w.is  cut  down 
upon,  but  no  lunmm"  w.is  found,  by  Mr.  lazars. 
At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the 
fatal  ease  (also  by  Mr.  I.izars)  had  ]n-evion;.ly 
suti'ered  fVoni  an  attack  of  cholera,  which,  with 
equal  probability  with  the  operation,  might  be 
considered  as  the  c:|nse  of  death. 

I  have  now  failhfidly  d(^tailed  my  own  ca^cs. 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  obt.iiu  them,  the  practice 
and  opiidons  of  others.  1  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  wilhnut  prejiulice  to  either,  the  compara- 
tive value  of  both  operations.  The  puncturing 
of  ovarian  sacs  1  have  not  entered  into,  simiily, 
becan-e  it  is  not  a  curative  agen-y,  but  merelv 
a  means  of  temporary  relief  |o  be  followed  by 
still  greater  sutl'erings,  with  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  a  fatal  termination.  Even  simple  punc- 
turing has  been  fatal  in  more  instances  than 
one.  I  am  averse  to  pnncluring,  hecausa  it 
offers  no  hope  of  ultimate  einv,  and  because  at 
the  places  piinelured,  adhesions  are  efleeted, 
and  by  the  alternate  d'steiilion,  and  collapse  of 
the  sac,  frevh  adhe.-ions  are  also  formed  in 
other  jiarts. 

The  number  of  adhesions, ho  vvever,eaii  be  over- 
come by  the  large  incision  with  great  ease;   and 
experience  tells  me  the  patient  may  recover  from 
the  separation  of  them,  however  numerous;  and 
that  withoni   a  bad   syniplom  even  in  an  aged 
persMiL     Bnt   such   adhesions,   or  even  a   sus- 
I  i.  i.n-'iJiat  they  may  exist    (and   J   venture  to 
.11  man  can   tell  where   they  are  not  to  be 
I  liefon^  operation)  must    at   once  eon- 
■mall- incision  operation       Time,  and 
■  ■  opportunities  will  settle  this  (pies- 
conli  lent,  in  favour  of  the  large  in- 
'  have  room  to  be  enabled  to  see  that 
'•^ary   mischief  is   done,   is  the  true 
(.roien.le   of  the  large  operation .      Lastly,  the 
bciiiji- enabled  /o  vcc  the   state,  not  only  of  the 
parts  contemplated  to  be   extirpated  but   the 


connecting  viscera. and  that, in  fime  to  ri'trncc  our 
sleji.s  if  neressary^  with  having  only  the  simple 
incision  to  heal  again,  is  a  circumstance  that 
cannot   attend    the    minor  operation. 


LECTinjES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

Hv  JOHN  SCOFFERX,  M.D  ,  Lccturei  on  Cl.emisUy,  al 
Hie  Aiik-rs^^atc  Scjlou}  of  ^lediciite. 

Having  glanced  casually  in  our  last  lecture  at 
the  principal  theories  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and 
having  dianvn  your  attention  to  some  <if  its  various 
forms,  1  li-ft  oil",  with  aproiniset<.>  investigate, when 
we  shoulil  meet  again,  some  of  the  chemical  effects 
of  voltaic  electricity. 

Before  I  do  so.  however,  I  must  again  caution 
you  against  being  misled  by  the  terms  positive  and 
negative,  as  applii'd  to  voltaic  arrangements.  It 
would  seem  (as  I  have  befi  ire  observed)  that  in  n 
simple  and  c.imptiunrl  viltaic  arrangement,  t-aeh 
being  Composed  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  acted  upon 
hy  an  acid,  that  in  the  simple  arrangement  the 
copper  woidil  be  positive,  and  in  a  t-nnipnund  ar- 
rangement the  zinc;  because  in  the  usiuii  forms  of 
such  apparatus,  each  of  these  metals  in  turn  is 
made  to  vmil  the  current.  I3ut  tins  is  a  mere 
casiuilty,  dependent  upon  a  convenient  meehainciil 
arrangement  i>f  the  elements  of  the  battery.  Other 
arrangements  might  he  employed  which  would 
luake  either  element  of  thi'  battery,  at  pleasure, 
either  positive  or  negative,  to  use  these  terms  in 
their  common  acceptation,  a  fact  Hliicli  ]>roves,  I 
lhiid<,  that  they  should  not  be  used.  Surely  the 
terms  cmittintt  and  ri'frifiiiir  woidd  he  nioi-e  con- 
M'Uii'nt,  when  speaking  of  voltaic  arrangements, 
Ih-.m  po;>itive  and  negative. 

Ibuiug  made  these  remark.s.  which  seemed  to 
me  liki'Jy  to  prevent  umeh  future  misunderstanding, 
we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  ehemieal  elieets  oi" 
viihaic  electricity.  In  the  year  ISOO,  it  was  dis- 
co\ered  bj-  Messrs.  Kicholson  and  Carlisle,  that 
when  two  wires,  one  proceeding  I'nmi  each  ternuual 
part  of  a  comjiiiund  voltaic  series,  were  brought 
near  tog4-th(a'  mider  water,  the  Iluid  wa.s  rapidiv 
decoiuposed,  and  little  hubhies  of  tixygeu  and  !»>- 
drogen,  its  con.stituents,  escaped  ;  these  hy  a  very 
simple  contrivance  may  ho  collected  separately. 
Now  it  was  observed  that  the  gases  in  qnestinu 
ivere  not  eliiuiualed  from  eitlu'r  wire  indiscrimi- 
nately, bnt  that  liydmgen  e.scapeil  from  the  wire 
which  receiveil  the  eleelrie current,  or  the  negative 
^vil•e,  and  oxygen  from  the  other. 

This  was  the  lo'st  instance  notieeil  of  a  body 
bi'ing  decomposed  by  voltaic  eleelriiity ;  but  other 
iliscdverii'sof  a  siuiilar  kind  soon  toll. i wed.  It  was 
found  that  certain  saline  botlies  under  similar  eir- 
(■mustauees  wi're  also  decomposed,  the  acid  in- 
V  ariahly  ])ri>cee<liug  to  the  rntitlhii^'  or  positive  wire, 
:niil  the  base  to  the  other.  But  the  most  brilliant 
iliscovery  niade  b}'  this  agent,  thus  applicil,  was  t hat 
of  the  eonipound  nature  of  the  alkaliirs  and  earths. 
I*otash,  for  instance,  one  of  the  lixeil  allvalies,  hatl 
been  assimied  hillierlo  to  he  a  simple  or  imdeeom- 
posahle  body,  but  Sir  11.  iJavy  separated  ii  hy  the 
agency  of  voltaic  ele<'tricitY  into  a  metal,  called  by 
him  potassimn,  and  the  sidislance  oxygen  ;  of  these, 
oxygen  was  liberated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  decom- 
position of  water,  at  the  emitting  or  positive  end 
of  the  battery,  ami  potassium  at  the  other.  l*re- 
cisely  analogous  wen;  the  results  whet*  n...  two 
other  fixed  alkalies,  stidti  and  tit/iin,  were  exposed 
to  the  saun;  agency.  All  these  were  fotind  to  he 
metallic  oxides.  I'ncquraged  by  these  resnlls,  Sir 
II.  llavy  proceeded  to  experiuienlalize  on  the 
earths,  such  as  limi',  magnesia,  alumina,  and  others, 
to  which  they  are  umre  or  less  allied  ;  these  two, 
Diivy  proved  to  he  metallic  oxides,  of  which  the 
oxygen  was  always  elimiuated  at  the  rrreii'im:  or 
}»ositive  wire,  and  their  respective  mv^tallie  radicals 
at  the  other.  Yon  may  have  remarked  that 
hitherto,  ihiring  the.se  descriptions  of  voltaic  de- 
compiisilions.  I  have  avoideij  using  the  terms  iml 
or  /Kilt',  t(a'ins  fivipieiith-  i  luployed  in  treali.ses  on 
voltaic  elect riciiv,  hut  which  all,  ntore  or  less,  in- 
volve Dotions  that  are  incorrect,  and  therefore  im- 
proper. I'^very  voIUiic  arrungeiueut  must  afford 
some  provision  for  a  circidatioii  of  the  electricity 
geuertited  by  it  ;    in  other  words  its  action  is  in  a 


circuit,  and  if  this  circuit  lie  efffiiiiall,/  broken,  its 
very  constitution  as  a  battery  is  annihilated.  If 
any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  ring  were  cut 
across,  so  that  it  no  longer  formed  a  complete  cir- 
cle, you  certainly  would  not  apply  the  terms  bc^hi- 
nbig  and  end  to  the  cut  parts  —  the  very  wtu-ds 
hegimihig  and  end  of  a  ring  convey  an  absurdity. 
I  w  ish  you  then  to  be  incapable  of  thinking  of  the 
beginning  or  end  i.if  a  \ ultaic  arrangement,  however 
nmeh  the  mechanical  form  of  such  an  arrangement 
might  seem  to  countenance  the  terms.  I  wish  j-ou 
moreover  to  rememher,  that  although  we  speak  of 
certain  suhstauees  being  acted  upon,  or  di-coni- 
piLsed,  by  a  voltaic  battery,  yet  those  substances, 
in  point  of  fact,  are  a  part  of  the  battery,  that  they 
are  not  merely  acti'd  upon  or  passive,  but  exert 
their  own  agencies  in  return,  and  correspond  hv7/i, 
and  are  propf.rtionate  lu,  other  actions  taking  place 
simultaneously  in  other  parts  of  the  arrangement. 
I  am  particular  in  mentioning  these  things  to  you 
thus  early,  because  we  are  going  presently  to  exa- 
mine the  theory  of  elee-tro-chemical  decomposition, 
as  originating  with  Dav}-.  Then  IJavy  and  hh 
associates,  think  you,  took  care,  for  some  reason  not 
3'et  known  to  us,  never  to  use  the  terms  end  or  pc  /c, 
as  applied  to  voltaic  arrangements,  and  moreover 
regardevl  the  material  acted  upon  in  these  experi- 
ments as  fo:'ming  a  pait  of  the  voltaic  series?  Not 
at  all.  J>a\3'  and  liis  associates  did  jirecisehj  the 
reaerse  of  nil  Ihh  ;  SO  now  I  trust  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  me  in  detailing  some  of  his  ex|)eri- 
nieuts,  and  the  results  to  which  they  led. 

We  have  seen  that  oxygen  and  acids  proceed, 
when  substances  containing  them  are  decomposed 
by  voltaic  electricity,  to  the  emitting  or  positive 
wire,  and  hydrogen,  and  bases,  and  metals,  to  the 
receiving,  or  negative  wire.  This  result  was  in- 
yariable  in  ever^"  experiment  hitherto  noticed;  and 
the  more  extended  iu\estig"ations  of  Davy  led  him 
to  suppose  that  su<-h  was  universal.  Now  wh^'  do 
.oxygen  and  the  acids  always  go  to  one  wire  more 
than  the  other  ? — why  hydrogen,  bases,  and  me- 
tals?— what  force  has  \oltuii;  ek'ctri<aty  overcome? 
— why  has  it  determined  thein  to  ditlerent  sides? 

()nl)'  one  of  the  se  (lUeslions  admits  of  an  answ  cr, 
apart  from  speculation.  The  force  oiercome  by 
electricity,  in  either  of  these  instances,  is  the  force 
pf  chemical  attractioii,  or  alhuity,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  known,  as  I  mentioned  when  speaking 
of  affmitj-;  but  perhaps  the  very  experiments  under 
consideration  will  unveil  the  nu'ster}-.  Thus 
thought  Davy.  Before  I  point  out  to  you  the 
leading  points  of  those  doctrines  which  Davy  ulti- 
mately' espoused,  from  a  consiih-ration  of  these  re- 
sults, let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
universal  ami  best  marked  priiperties  of  electricity, 
as  developed  by  the  machine,  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. You  ar<>  aware  that  any  light  hodj-  (say  a 
pith  hall)  when  eleclritied  positively,  will  attract 
towards  itself  any  other  piiii  hall  electrified  nega- 
tively, and  hrought  sutlieiently  near  to  it.  This  is 
universal,  and  it  is  a  result  just  as  universal,  that 
when  the  pith  balls  have  touched  each  othi'r,  they 
si-parate  again,  'fhe  fo)-iner  of  these  two  phe- 
nomena Davy  had  In  his  niiud  when  he  sjx'cuhited 
on  the  causes  of  voltaic  decomposition,  the  latter 
hy  soiue  unaeeouutahle  chance  he  happened  to 
forget  altogether ;  but  h't  us  now  examine  his 
celebrated  elect ro-ehemicttl  theory.  Davy  ima- 
gined that  thi'  cause  of  chemical  union  h:us  the 
agency  of  opposite  eleclrical  energies.  lie  ima- 
gined, for  instance,  that  the  atoms  ^^i  hydrogen 
Wire  uuivi-rsally  positive,  and  those  of  oxygen 
universally  negative,  hence,  under  propitious  cir- 
emnslaucis,  they  woiihl  approach  each  other,  and 
unite,  as  in  the  <'aS(,'of  the  oppositely  electrified  pith 
balls;  so  far  the  analogy  is  good;  hut  why  they  ic- 
nuihted  united,  Davy's  theory  cannot  afford  an}' 
satisfactory  reasoii;  he  assumed,  however,  this  to 
he  occasioned  by  a  species  of  aggregation,  lie 
this  as  it  may,  he  attriliuted  cluniical  union  to  the 
partii'les  of  ditlerent  bodies  being  in  opposite  elec- 
trical states,  and  it  follows,  ns  a  deduction  from 
such  a  theory,  that  the  elemenls  of  such  a  com- 
pound must  necessarily  be  scparatnl,  if  exposed  to 
stronger  eleclrical  agencies  tlian  their  own.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
united  together  in  ihi!  jhiid  water,  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  sum  of  2  and  '2, or  I,  being  the  amount  of 
their  own  electrical  energies.     These  two  elements 
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sill  mill,  theiiri'ticully,  lio  papable  of  sepanvtion  b}-  a 
fuivi'  icjiKil  til  tlicMiiii  i)f  3  ami  3,  u'birii  HO  will 
assiiiiic  to  \k  tliat  I'f  tlir  wires, — i-«i/s  or  /tolfs — as 
Davy  tLTiiioil  iIk-ui,  of  a  voltaic  arrangemuiit.  You 
will  not  fail  lo  n-mfmliiT,  tlieii,  that  the  assiiniplioii 
of  ehcmieal  attraction  being-  the  result  of  opposite 
electrical  states  of  the  combining  molecules, 
was  the  most  prominent  part  of  Davy's  eleetro- 
chemieul  theory;  from  which  it  follo«ecl,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  all  chemical  compounds 
shouhl  bo  capable  of  ileeomposilion  into  their  eon- 
stitucnts,  proviiled  we  couliU  act  on  them  by  a 
sutlicient  amount  of  opposite  electrical  forces. 

Necessarily  coiineiti'd  too  with  this  theory,  is 
tile  hypothesis  nf  the  terminal  wires,  being  attrac- 
tive agents,  each  solieitiiiii-  those  molecules  of  a 
compound  which  ^\ere  in  an  opposite  eloetrieal 
state  to  its  own;  on  which  supposition,  the  terms 
poll's,  as  applied  to  such  wires,  nere  not  improper. 
Now  iiowever  fascinating  a  theory  may  be,  how- 
ever well  it  is  callable  of  enibracing-  one  class  of 
facts,  however  great  the  mime  of  its  originator,  we 
must  not  scruple  to  see  how  it  stands  tlie  tost  of 
collateral  scrutiny.  Let  us  then  try  the  celebrated 
electro-eliBUiical  theory  of  Davy  by  this  tribunal. 
First,  then,  can  its  leading  assumption,  that  all 
bodies  whicli  unite  eliemii-ally  are  in  opposite  elec- 
trical states,  be  verified.'  Selei'ting  the  elements 
of  water  as  cair  exanqiie,  can  it  be  proved  that 
oxygen  is  endowed  with  innate  negative,  and  hy- 
drogen nitli  innate  positive  ipialities.  As  our  most 
delicate  instruments  fail  to  recognise  this,  then 
why  assume  it? — yon  may  ask.  Because  with- 
out this  assumption,  (Davy  would  have  said)  no 
rational  explanation  of  voltaic  decomposition  can 
be  given.  Ihit  lliis  is  not  rational,  as  we  shall  tind. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
rallelism between  the  eases  tif  the  oppositely  elec- 
trified pith  balls,  and  the  iircMimeil  oppositely 
electrilied  iiioleinles,  is  not  maintained.  Davy 
imagined  that  another  force  eaine  int<t  ojieration  ; 
then  it  shouhl  In-  it[iuilly  as  acli\e  in  the  itpposite 
case, — as  of  the  disunion  of  molecules,  liut  here 
we  find  Davy's  theory  i>f  the  agency  of  voltaic 
.•ifctricily  just  as  much  nt  fault.  The  positive 
wire  ullriirl.-.  the  negative  oxygen,  the  «ci;rt/;ii,' w ire 
the  positive  hydrogen;  he  assumed  then  each  of 
these  substances  as  rifn'inU-il,  wherc;is  in  order  to  be 
ctiiisisleiit  with  Ihe  other  part  of  the  tlieorv.  eiich 
ought  to  niiile  with  the  metal  which  attracted  it, 
forming  other  chemical  compounds,  because  the 
other  force  assumed  by  Davy  as  succeeding  electri- 
cal attraction  in  Ihe  fornu'r  case,  should  be  equally 
applicable  to  this. 

Then  what  is  the  result  of  all  these  discoveries 
of  the  weak  points  of  Davy's  theory'? — you  will 
ask  me.  W'liy  that  it  is  incorrect  in  its  ili'tails. 
Ar  not  the  particles  of  all  boilies  which  unite 
chemically  in  opposite  electrical  slates?  II  seems 
not.  At  all  events  ue  cannot  prove  it.  Do  you 
disenrd  this  theory  without  ott'i'ring  another? — do 
you  deny  the  :t"eiicy  of  electrieity  altof.';ether  in 
pronioling  chemical  union?  "^A■hnt  a  pity  to  anni- 
hilate a  theory  ^.o  brilliant  — so  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  many  fads.  Is  it  not  possilili>  we 
.iiidge  it  too  hastily,  and  have  not  yet  thoroughly 
comprehended  it?  These,  genllemen,  are,  I  know, 
amongst  yonr  thoughts.  Jjet  me  answer  these 
questions  as  well  as  I  can.  The  anthorily  of  no 
name,  however  great,  will  warrant  us  in  maintain- 
ing a  theory  wliose  leiats  are  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect;  we  have  no  better  theory  to  olfer,  which 
proves  our  sincerity  in  rejecting'lhis.  We  do  not 
deny  t_he  agency  of  electrieity  in  promoting  chemi- 
cal union,  or  e/cc  inrsii\  indeed,  we  can  prove  that 
chemical  and  elei'trical  actions  are  always  con- 
eoniilant,  ami  prupm-ti:  mile ;  probably  tbev  may 
stand  in  the  ll;;lit  of  cause  and  elfecl,  but  this  wo 
cannot  pi-ove.  In  short,  if  we  can  summon  liu- 
raility  enough  to  own  it,  we  must  say  that  chemi- 
cal and  eleclrical  agiaicics  ai-c  mysteriously  asso- 
ciated, but  how — iiv  caiiiinl  tell  I  In  my  next  lecture 
I  shall  ]ioinl  nut  to  you  cerliiin  other  facts,  relative 
to  vollaic-clieinical  (Vcoinpo^itiou,  altogether  irre- 
concilable with  Davy's  theory,  wlii.-h,  for  the  most 
part,  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Faraday,  and  the  im- 
portance of  which  have  added  another  laurel  to  his 
brow.  This  philosophic  candour  compels  us  to  see 
the  very  simple  and  beautiful  creation  of  Davy 
dismembered  and  destroyed.     A   being  of  much 


liveliness,  though  frail,  from  wbieh  the  enchanter's 
promethean  lire  darted  forth  lo  blind  men's  judg- 
ments, or  warp  them  lo  its  will,  liut  the  enchanter 
is  iitiw  dead,  and  his  creature  no  longi'i"  able  to 
maintain  its  sway,  has  fallen. 
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Wf.  now  finally  come  to  consider  the  characters 
and  progrcssiie  advances  of  the  brain,  in  the  mam- 
miferous  class  of  animals,  where  it  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  man.  In  no  other  class  of  animals 
i.s  the  series  of  steps  by  which  Ihe  organ  mounts, 
as  it  were,  to  perfection,  so  extensive, — in  none  is 
the  contrast  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
condition  of  it  so  great. 

In  the  preceding  classes  of  oviparous  verlebrated 
animals,  the  marked  and  most  tangible  inferiority 
of  Ihe  brain  has  been  rather  the  transverse  connect- 
ing ap))aratus  than  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  to  the  entire  body.  We 
have  been  able  to  trace,  in  birds,  filamentary  an- 
terior and  posterior  commissures,  and  likewise  a 
soft  commissure  : — we  have  seen  in  them  a  fornix, 
but  of  the  corpus  callosum,  or  great  commissure, 
as  it  is  termed,  there  ha.s  been  no  trace. 

The  mammalia,  in  which  we  might  expect  to 
tind  the  lowest  condilion  of  ihe  cerebral  organ.s, 
are  those  that  most  resemble  the  ovipara  in 
their  mode  of  generalion,  ami  in  the  limitation  of 
their  intelligencp.  In  the  larnivoroiis  marsupial 
animal,  the  Dasyure,  you  observe  the  brain  to 
etiiisi.st  of  the  same  extei'ior  masses  r.s  in  Ihe 
crocodile;  and  these  masses  succeeding  each  other 
singly,  or  by  pairs,  in  the  same  linear  serii's.  'i'he 
spinal  chord,  expanding  into  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, there  supports  a  small  cerebellum  transversely 
folded,  as  in  birds,  but  with  rudiinental  lateral 
parts,  or  hemispheivs.  Anterior  to  the  cerebellum, 
are  Ihe  optic  lobes,  or  nates,  andin  front  of  these  lie 
I  he  cerebral  hemispheres,  crpially  smooth  and  devoid 
of  convolutions.  Thi'  ventricles  of  these  hemis- 
pheres pi'eseut,  however,  large  and  conspicuous 
hippoeampal  prominences,  anterior  to  which  are 
the  small  corpora  striata.  The  medullary  fibres  of 
the  fornix  are,  lilce  the  hippoeampal,  more  do- 
\eloped  than  in  birds,  and  form  a  transverse  com- 
missure, uniting  the  hippocampi,  as  well  as  a  Kmgi- 
ludinal  commissure  eonnectiug  the  same  parts 
with  the  anterior  lobes.  There  is  a  large,  naind, 
anterior  conimissnre,  many  of  the  fibres  of  which 
connect  together  the  olfactory  lobes — those  pro- 
minent masses  anterior  to  the  hemispheres.  The 
supra-ventricular  masses  of  the  cerebrum  have  no 
transverse  commissure,  no  corpus  callosum.  This 
low  condition  of  the  brain  cliaraclerises  all  the 
marsupial  and  momilrcuiatous  mammalia;  i.e.,  all 
ovoiiviparons  or  implacental  mammalia. 

But  there  are  grades  of  di^\elopment  in  this 
section  of  the  I'lass.  Thus,  the  wonibat  and 
the  kangaroo  haic  a  few  simple  foldings  of  the 
cerebral  s  ibstance.  The  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
belluin  are  likewise,  in  these,  more  developed,  and 
also  possess  pedunculate  appendages.  That  broad 
band  behind  the  optic  lobes,  in  birds,  has  become 
narrower  trans\ersely,  thicker  in  the  vertical  di- 
rection, with  a  slight  superior  convexily,  and  a 
median  loiigitiulinal  divisii'ii,  f.ii'iiiing  ihe  second 
pair  of  bigeminal  bodi.  s,or  the  tesUs.  But  this  stale 
of  development  can  scarcely  be  recognized  in  the 
( Irnitboriens.  which  differs  little  from  birds  in  this 
respect.  The  testes  are  first  clearly  developed  ill 
the  Marsnpialia. 

At  first  sight,  the  brain  of  the  rat,  the  rabbit,  in- 
the  squirrel,  would  sei'in  to  be  inferior  in  organi- 
zation to  that  of  the  Echidna,  or  kangaro.i;  but  if 
yon  slice  off  a  thin  layer  of  ihe  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres, yon  will  expose  a  broad  and  w ell-de\eloped 
corpus  cidlo.siim,  beneath  which  is  the  hippoeampal 
commissure,  together  with  the  anterior,  posterior, 
and  soft  commissures.  All  the  parts  of  the  ciui- 
neeliiig  apparatus  of  the  brain  are  now  established, 
and  henceforth  only  diti'er  in  relative  size. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  progressively  increase 
as  we  pass  from  the  orders  rodentia,  chiroptera, 
and  edentata,  to  the  carnivora,  the  ruminants,  the 
paca^lerms,  the  quadriimena,  and  the  cetacea,  to 
man.     The  extent  of  the  superficial  vascular  cine- 


ritious  nuitter  of  the  hemispheres  is  increased  in 
the  same  grad;itioii,  chielly  hy  the  progressive 
number,  depth,  and  complications  of  the  folds  and 
convolutions. 

A  symmetrical  iirraiigeraent,  more  or  less  regular 
or  comple\,can  always  be  traced  between  the  foldings 
of  tile  I  wi  1  hemispheres, and  the  more  regular  in  pro- 
porportion  tothesimplicity  of  theconvc/liitions  ;  Ihe 
foldings  of  the  cerebral  substanci' follow  likewise, 
both  in  the  embryonic  development  of  a  complex 
brain,  and  in  the  progressixc  permanent  stages 
presented  by  the  mammalian  series — a  regular  de- 
terminate law;  sttnie  convolutions  being  more 
C(.instanl  than  others,  and  these  being  traceable 
through  the  greatest  niunber  of  brains,  and  re- 
cognizable even  in  the  human  brain,  where  at  first 
sight  they  are  obscured  by  so  many  accessory 
convolutions. 

[The  lecturer  then  demonstrated,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prepared  brains  of  dift'erent 
animals,  and  in  a  large  series  t.f  diagrams,  in 
which  the  corresponding  convolutions  in  the  brains 
of  different  animals  were  marked  by  the  same 
colours,  the  facts  establishing  ibis  important 
generalization.] 

With  respect  to  the  optic  lobes,  these  appear  to 
undergo  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  luain- 
malian  class;  or,  in  other  and  truer  words,  they 
maintain  their  ordinary  relalion.s  of  size  with  the 
optic  nerves  and  visual  organs.  In  the  ruminants, 
which  ha\e  large  staring  eyes,  the  optic  lobes,  or 
nates,  are  larger  than  the  testes,  especially  in  the 
giralTe.  The  testes,  which  seem  to  be  developed  in 
relation  v\ith  the  presence  and  large  size  of  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  cerebellum,  do  not  present  the 
same  variation  of  size  as  the  optic  lobes,  and,  con- 
sequently, have  a  larger  proportionate  size  in  the 
carnivora,  than  in  the  ruminants.  In  all  mam- 
malia, the  optic  lobes  are  solid. 

The  eerebellum  increases  in  importance  chiefly  by 
the  preponderence  of  the  lateral  masses,  which  con- 
ceal the  median  and  vermiform  processes  in  the  ce- 
taceous, quadrumenons,  and  human  brains.  The 
pons  varolii,  like  the  posterior  bigeminal  bodies,  co- 
exists with  the  lateral  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  presents  llie  same  ratio  of  develop- 
ment. It  is,  consequently,  another  peculiarity  of 
the  mammalian  brain.  The  fourth  ventricle  is  no 
longer  continued  into  the  eerebellum.  The  third 
ventricle  continues  to  be  cfmnected,  by  an  infundi- 
bular process,  with  the  pituitary  gland  ;  but  the 
pineal  gland,  which  is  solid  ;ind  much  shrunk  in 
.size,  is  now  attached  by  two  pedicular  processes 
to  the  Ihalrimi.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  con- 
tinued forwards,  in  most  of  the  lower  mammalia, 
into  the  snbst.ance  of  the  olfactory  bulbs. 

As  the  cerebrum  increases  in  height,  the  corpus 
cnllosiim  becomes  progressively  separated  from 
that  pari  of  theforni.x  constituting  the  hippoeampal 
commissure,  with  which,  however,  it  is  connected 
by  a  thin  median  vertical  curtain,  called  the  sep- 
tim  Ineidimi.  This  consists  of  two  parallel  walls, 
ineluding  a  cavity  called  the  fifth  ventricle,  which 
only  exists  in  the  higher  nianunalian  orders. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  progressively  augment 
in  length,  cover  first  the  optic  lobes,  then  the  cere- 
belhini,  and  in  man  projrct  beyond  the  cerebellum. 
Some  birds  have  heavier  brains  in  proportion  to 
their  light  boilies  than  man.  Some  mammalia,  as 
the  whale  and  elephant,  have  absolutely  lai-ger 
brains  than  man,  but  no  animal  has  so  large  a  cere- 
brum in  proportion  lo  Ihe  spinal  chord  and  nerves. 

The  h'lturer  then  adverted  in  feeling  terms  to  the 
severe  and  irreparable  loss  which  science  had  re- 
cently sustained  in  Ihe  great  physiologist  (^harles 
Bell,  to  whom  the  world  was  indebted  for  the 
deepest  insight  into,  arising  ontof  the  most  brilli<uit 
discoveries  of,  the  nervous  system,  and  concluded 
hy  expressing  his  thanks  f.ir  the  kind  and  patient 
attention  with  which  his  illnstrations  of  that  part 
of  the  Ilunterian  museum  relaliiig  to  the  nervous 
system,  had  been  receiveil^ 
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secaTiTcornutum. 


To  ClI/UiI.ES  CLAY,  Esq.,  M.  D. 

S„  -Until  th..  1st  of  this  n^onth  I1k..1  not  seen 

have  not.  as  yet,  seen  V our  rem  U"  »^  ^..^^^^ 
cornntum  in  the  number  tui  ^'  !>'•  *'j  ,;.,^,„„,.  i 
the  h-tler  a.hlresse,  to  you  1^  f-  ',i„„.,„i,>ns 
«.as  almost  nulnce.l  to  "f^"  ^^     ;    ,„„,ai„ea  in 

J      .  I .e 


prev 
o\it 


^,rthennnW;f.a;-eel.     1^ 

have  great  eonh.lenc,-    n  tl  e     .;^  ,^,  ,,,.  „,^ 

V"   '''lT;Xi)F*    'he  latter;    It  is  now 
three  mo.-,t  .le  ul.  I'.    1"^  ,-         j  f„.st  eom- 

-"■^Tu^lnlu    a        lui^-^-y  others  who  had 

i;;;t^:::i:!hi;\^-.;^Un.ausis^^ 

h^il    the  mortillcaluMi   of   hu.hns    ll'^t   «■ 

:^^Sal<^  hon.  of  a,,^ety  <.     wa^^^ 

t;;y;U;..enayl^unntin.lya..^^^^^ 

":";*   amuV';',^;.  the  greatest  relianee  on 
s  V  ,■  nes,  ana  when  nc,;„hl  proyaro.l  an.l  /-'     - 
' /,     iv.    it  seldom  fails  to  gratity  the  prael.uune 
;^he     .mhnent  of  his  wishe^     The  plan  «  ,u^ 
have  for   some  years  adopte.!  has  been.   t..  hay 
'r-  ^:U  and.^,./,,  ..>;..</..-/  er,ot  put  xn  a  W,,^  , 
.,/„,,,;'•..,;  ;,.///,■  ooutahun^-  three  do  e    ol  th     n 
diJine.  and,  as  the  bottle  is   "'"''"",''':  ,.^  '.J", ^"'^ 
.liiheullv  in  tahnv^^  out  the  proper  J"^« (^ ^  ;.'l     ^J 
uhieh   i   bnil   for   about  the  time  you  nam     (l« 
u  m  es  )  and  exhibit  vol  ,.,hj  th.  ,Ur„r„..n  h,.t  Ihc 
r».   •     «^"    by  wlueh  means  I  tlunh  .ts  v.rlnes 
?,  -e  more  fn  Iv  ol,tained.  an,l,  as  the  pow.ler  is  so 
;^V^  S       s  swallowed  with.,nt  annoyance  tothe 
mtienis      1  !;eneral)v  prepare  but  one  d..se  at  , 
me     u  ordw-  ihat  tl.,!  whole  may  be  taken,  and 
r;;i  have  expeetcHl  it  probable.  Kit  .xseeo.^ 
mi.'ht  be  ve.piired,  1  have  prepared  'I  shoitl}  al 
riWn.v  the  tlst;    I  iheivlore  agree  will.  yo".  I'':" 
?h    ""ean  be  b  it  very  lilMe  time  lost,  if  any,  ." 

I    pari."-  the  de, lion,  and,  however  .n-o-ent  the 

else  s  eh  preparation  appears  most  smtable  tor 
::;:d^;im.'  li  general.  praetUhmersmUie  eo„u- 
tvv  are  indilVereut  as  to  the  manner  m  whieh  tin  J 

een  the  ersjot  ;    some  allowin.;  it  to  ven.a.n 
pLer   and  i^   a  sll.iatiou  exposed    to    damp.   In 
^Jieh  means   it  is  deprived  of  Us    aetuiy,    ami 
heuilsns,.isreqniiv,l  too  often   leads  the  ...e 
dicalmantomul-rrateils    virtues  as  a  re,..eduvl 
•e'ent  iu  obstelriey.      \  .mr   mod.-  ..I    Ke.  pin-  tl 
h;;«l„pieeesorsheetleadon;.,-sa   h,nM..mal,y 
ni-ietilloners  who  no  doid.t  will  tuUe  advantage  ol 
!;-;iv,i:Xiv  those  wh,.  have  b,,.n  in   the  habit 
ofean-yin-iliabontinthewaisteoat  pneUet  in  n 
other  eovei-iu';  than  that  of  papei-. 
1  am.  Sir, 

V..nv  obedient  servant, 

liF.NKV  (illKKTWonn 

UsV,  Monnyiai^liiiT, 
Nov.  lal,  .8»2. 


•   „  ,.„„,1  ivitb   a   -prained  thumb  to 
f::'S-:SwC't^doHovUaeUwa.t.in.ejl 

?o  .tried    o  ..s;  the  lingers  at  any  rate,  and  qn.etl) 
,,  eketed  any  thing  »  ortli  his  w  ule.     IJid  yon  eve 
know  the  lila.v     We  so  abound  in  silver  and  gold. 
!;,"d    preeious    stones;    there    is    s.tch    a   plenty 

''"iWxVer'  I  eyed  him  narrowly  in  consequence. 

.nd  observed,  that  his  eount.-nance  «as  exceed- 

rivSr    o  l»>k  upon,  bless  him'  but  T  said  ..o- 

hh^-  h.t'l.ed   l.i.n    a  ehair.   and    plauUng   U 

^'",ndem   artem    right    opp,,site    H'e    P^-l™: 

•died  ..n  him  to  be  seated  «here  he  «as  xul 

,ing  into  my  surgery     To  make  a  long_slo,-j 


totilc    liis 


sho,-t.  si.-,   i'  naiU-d    iiim    th.-re    till    h 
departure;  I   engaged    to    r'-"P«<-e      " 

■•fTvo.!tir^""^"V"^[i;hilhli.-v 

:'r^   ii     U-^ri.^   iu  his  ehest.but  he  never 
■     ,„■  ed   Ihou-li  he    pro.nised  faithf.illy  to  com 
Xi':^i--nsl.ecaiuebaekfn..n.he 


Dorks.where  his  luggage  and  m..ne)  .  .nd. 
■artlily  treasures,  were.     The  .lesign  ol  tin 
^      think  vvith   me  this  youth  was, 


■  you 

""'  "'ttv  t'i;e;;'u:e'.:.';<;flowb,g-^vai.h.  with 

;:i;;,rwete;o'gr^vh,uslyam.ctedoi.toftheway 
.if  all  C'aleih.nians: 

,H.^iK,..am  .Ion:,  f"'"' 

He  is  a  very  line  u.an,  tall.n-  than  mvself.  and 
thaJl  speakiiil  very  highly  of  him,  has  a  ven 
,,veet  e..unt.-nane.-,  san.ly  ban. 

"''"'''■  I  have  th.-  h..n..r  to  be.  sir.  he. ^ 

p  S  -rrav  sir.  can  yon  t.-U  m.-  vv  hieh  d.i.  Parr's 
PiU;  ,;.-  t'..ekle-s  (..r  if  a.iv  ..f  the  r,-st  ol  them  b. 
h,  c-r  1  .-iiU  on  miscarriage  the  sooner:  the  unr- 
;.-  and..,h.-rmai.lsallab..ut  he,-e  use  them  s, 
muei.  that  th.-y  smell  to  me  exeeed.ngly  snspi.-u.us. 


r,iv  this  reas.™   the  s..vge.m  sho.d.l  always  exa- 
mine  the  tnm....r»  «ith  his  hnger,  ^c. 
p_S._Cured  in  the  curse  ot  a  m..iitli. 

31    EalLer-^tveet,  Poirt.iinii  S.iuate, 
711.  Noveiiil.tr,  1S12. 

SUABILITY  or  CONSUMPTION. 

To  llic  E.Wor  of  U.c  '  Medical  Times.' 

S,B  -Ilav  ing  perused,  in  your  excellent  p..bU- 
eation    several   i.ite.-esting  cases  of  c.nMimptiou, 

em^' contrary  to  the  <^--^^-^f"^^^X 
late  Pr  T   I)avi,-s,  who  preserilxd  b.i    them.  p.  i 
„i    me  to  a.1.1  b.   th..  number  two  others,  ....  less 
i;i^.res.ii.g   than  lh..s..  which  you   have   already 

""ti'ic  m..deby  whi.-h  recovery  was  efleete.l  in  lh.> 
fi.-st  ..f  the  insta.iees  I  a.u  abo.it  t..  addne.-.  yii 
will  agi-ee  with  .ne.  was  '^^^^^''""^T^Z'':^. 
ni.pre?...h-nted;  (or  it  was  oeeasi,...ed  b     tin    sn 

i.l-a  all.-u.pt  ..f  the  patient  t..  d,-prive  himselt  ...t 

h   .  bv  .-uttiug  his  own  thr..a..     The  sec, md  .s  a 

.e  where  a  d.-posit  of  tubercles,  situated   over 

,U,    thii'l    and   fou.-th   ribs    of  the  1-^  ^uhs  was 

i,,n,-ti,-,l;  and.  the  breast  beeonnng  sin.ul  a.ieou.l) 
'"1"       ..•  .....  .1 „.,.„.  r .ib,,ih  sources. 


me  this  youth  was, «"'!  ^^^;  I''!"''"' •,;""•;;;  "tL 

,g,ie,  that  you  might  vv^ru  a       m  lam,-,  ^ a  W.^e  into  the  cavity,  which 


r'TTi't?    r.-p     BEAPNF.SS.     PUdPUCKn     BY 
'"KNl.AUGrMifNTH  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

r.y    Wll.l.I.^M  Tll,HlNrON,Arn.yS..r«"...M.n'    SI. 
(Forll.e  'Me..i«l  Times.-) 

Ano-    r.th.  1  St?.— "Miss  p.,   a    y.^np,-    la.ly.   11 
I  yea.""'.ld,  residing  in  Lomlon,  c,„.sulte,l   ine  on 
1  •   -"^ut  of  ,l.;.f...l     Ve.-y  delicate  ^t;^'e  ;',  -f  " 
-„,.l  h.-r  ■.■,-n,>ral  appearan,-,'  snch   as  to  indu.ilj 
H  n     ,  fl^^ofliloiiT  d,-ilheses  ;- has    b.'cu    dea^ 
about  lour  years,  in  conse.p.enee  of  measles    1^ 

,1,0  eai-s.     The   mi-mbrana  tympa...  ..I  boll,  .a.s 

"l  ,    -Llennhl  .vnly  h,-ar  my  vval.;h  at  Ivvo  inch  ,- 

.u     .ach  ear.     Ou-exaniiniu;;  lb.-  lan.-.-s.  lonud  ih,- 

;:::^;:t-;yu...,-h.-idarg,-dand,-x..-n,hugs,,n.r 

,„-ar.ls  .-aeh  ..lh,-v -,is  I,,  be  wilhm  a  hue  ,.l   Hn" 

t.iiiehing.  ,  ,     , 

•n„.v  f.lt  hav.l  t..  th,>  b.iieh.  It   app,'ar,.d   tli.it 

,„   ,„n;.r.-.l  ab..nl   f..iir  yeai's  bef...-,-  Ir.uu  measle. 

;,„1  b,llan.niabn-y  sore  throat,  np.m  veo,wem.g.  she 

,„.,a„.e   gradually  more  and   .n...v  •'"'•'"' 

l-.t,-  she  has  cmlinued  ever  since.     1   I'l'  -'"1    " 

r^'  i,m  with  n..gi.  hy,inn:g.  u"  i''""'.  ''i;;;:;.,,";;; 

.xl,-,-n'dfan,-,-s,andasohiti,.u   oi    zmc  aj.pln.    b 
I   .   v-    s  ..f  tin.  .mains  ami  a.-g,-nt.  niirat   apphe. 

,  „  ,-  t..nsils.      1). CI.  Saivsa-.  e,...e.-ntraled  with 

.t.e    iodi.him,    inte,-i.ally;    ape.-.ent    p..wd.-i.s 


f^vvmcl  lor  itself 'a'Vasi^^e  into  th.- cavity  which 
;:^'::i.,.v.-  named  ph}siei.n.  a..d  ^^-^^^'^ 
ascertaim-d  to  exist  on  th,- summit  -.1  tlu-  Kit  hmg. 
"Pr.ice,-ding  with  the  fii-sl  case:  ,       ,n 

WiUiau.  Bell,  aged  52,  coach-maker,  entered  the 
I..arniary  for   Diseases  ,.f   the  Cl.,-st.    as  an  m- 
i^ It,  on  the   11th  N.,vember,    1S37,  lab„u,a.,g 
1  i,-r  symptoms  of  catarrhal  asthma,  vvh.ch  ha. 
!"    ,..1  lo,    s.vn.e  years,  b..t  whieh,  umd   a  sh...rt 
vc-   ..Ibelore  his  ad.i.issi,m,  did  u,.t  prevent  h.m 
V.i     f„ll.,wi..g  his   daily   av.K-a,...ns.     He   ...e^x- 
.,n,-,l  that  in   l?27,  h.-  had  ha,l  the  advice  ot  Pr. 
T  i)  V  es,  whilst  labouring  under  ;,  sev^ere  cough. 
n;rsi  rati,.ns.  ho-nioptysis,  &c.,  and,  after  an  ex- 
l^min-lhv.    of  the  ehUt.  he  was  pronou..ced  con- 
's A  short    tim(-    previous    to    reee.vmg 
'     ™Cimatio,,.hehadbe,.nind.n^dtx.r.sk^h. 
.-ntii-e    savin"-s   ..pon    a    X>me    light,   h,-  having 
.t    If  t"n-a  p.ldlis,.  aU  scar.-ely  had  ..  be;  .. 

a..n.H.ne..d   tl.at  a  vital  -?-J, -^  ^^^^  Cl 'iV-^ 
,„rmidabled,sea^..be,.,.   b     f.....n  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

>X^ath^b.r  s^r-Tf '::;til:;pM^ 

'-''iTy^' ^^^^'^^--^  kT'^^ 


:^  '•ixpi.a.ion    .he  n.s.dt  o,    l^e^^^^^^^^^ 
menti.vned,  ca.is..l.  m   p  .k(ss     .    ,.„i,„.„.,,,l 


1" 


CAUTION  TO  MEPICAT,  MEN. 

Totl.cF.Oilorofll.t-  'Mruir.ii  T.Mci.' 
Rib  —a  few  days  ago  a  very  fim-  n.:>u.  a  Sc,.t,li- 
m;m,(save  the  mark!)  called  up....  me  and  all.-v 
inti-,.di..-in./  himself  as  an  ii.vnh.l  In.m  In. ha.  vvl„ 
had  in:  I  .-,-lnrn,-,l.  ami  in  fact  ,h  a-mb.il- .1  on  >  .i 
day  or     o  p,-evi..nslv.  begged  1  w..ul,l  nn.l,rl:,U. 
hii  cm-,-.     ••  I  liv  chise  by,"  says  he,  with  a  win 
ning,    doraesli,-a.ed     sort    of    fam.ha.-ity;     ''»'■' 
there:"  s:iys   he.   p,.inling   with    a   reiuly    Ih.imb. 
so.newhere    |.,w...-,ls    the    Norlh    IV.l.'.     I  w'sh   I 
knew  exaclU  wh,-.-.-.     A  p..li.-ema.i.  I  sh...il,l  b-H 
you.  called  a   day  ..r  two  bef..r,-.  t..  w;iin  all  her 
Majesty "3  loyal  medical  an.l  .  h.  ini,-i.l  -nbiecls  ol  u 


;,,;..„    ivvie,.  a  we,0;.     By  pers,.v.n-i..g    T^l^'l^ 

treatmen.,  will.   io,lidnin  po.assa-,  ••""'  "^  ,.j 

h.n.r    caiis.i,-    the  tonsils    ve,-,.v.-i-e.l    then    onU 

!   •  -  ..h".    li,-r  h.-:.i-ing  f..n,-li,.ns  d:,.ly   imp.-ov,-d, 
;;™i'isn,vwsoa,.uleandperb.et    lha.shec;..ds. 

linguish  my  w:.l,:h  at  thr.-e  yar,ls.     1      "''-'•!' ^;^. 
|„,-w:„-d  I,,  a  .-erlain  change  ,n  the  e.-onom.v    .11 
r,.n,:ile  eonslitiUhm.  whieh.  wh.-n  4    ..,-,-,ir>,  1  1>.'\' 

I   ,he  least   .loubl.  will  bring  w.lh.t    a  p.-rU-.-t 
,-m-e  ,.f  th.-  lousill:i.-y  tumoui-s,  a.nl  Ihal  tin'  m-:..- 

r  vvill  (-.mlinne  in  its  perfi-ct  sbile. 

Th.-  t,.nsillary  eul;.r;v,-m,-nls  inducing  d,>arn.;ss. 
l,y  i     ,-rlWi  ,.'  will,  the  int.-grily  of  th..  K.ista,.h.an 

,d    I   e  tympiuai    cavities,    is  from   .Is  p,vs.lion 
o   en    inore   ,  ..liable  to  the  toMch  than  the  eye. 


rri^T^u.rin;.gs':.'.::e:c;;:di;.giy  enlarged 

;       h   l.:^    indi:^d..d    by    ausc.mat...n      as    vv.  1 
,„.  marked    ,  pi;  s'r  ^^^  ^^.^  ,^^^,„^, 

v<,l„minous  cmhtiou  o     "  ^  '   ''.         .,„,,,„i  ,1,.- 
U.a    li...g,  he    l>.Ka.ne  ,1  ..p.ua  l.n,l  ^   _^^__ 

I,ili..iua.y  as  an  m-pa.i.-u  ,     ^  -' 

>,i;il  altempts  b.  >'';-;,  .''^i^^^  '.h  orders,    ils 
venous    sysl.n..    and    the    ^'^^f,^^'^.,,,,.., ,,,,,«  li,,le 

\;^;^x.r:r:z::^^:^-^ .-w 

l,i,.d  to  .-,-ud,-.-  the    M  ;•     ■>  ,„eceesf»lly 

''-^•'''i:::';E"ti,:wh..le..nne  relation 
.-mploys,  .'"   'z^-"  5  ,.xpi.-ali..i.,  or,  n.  ot  he. 

l^zvSgi:^.>i^".'>"''--'p-p-''^^ 
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tliiit  blimiUl  I'xisI  l)("twoon  tlio  windpiix'  and  llif 
lini'^s,  Hut,  in  this  ca.-v,  there  ^^;ls  :i  iiliysii-al 
iinpedimeiil,  \\lii4-h  nn  skill  nor  enntiivume  eniiiil 
nvenuine.  tor  tlu-  first  rinj;  tif  tlu'  traelira  ".is 
constantly  standing-  in  the  way  (d'tlie  expired  air. 

Dissi'eiion  of  Ihe  liody  a  tew  hours  after  death, 
shenei)  the  upper  lolies  of  the  hinp;s  to  he  eoii- 
traeleil,  indnraleil,  and  studded  with  iiinumerahli. 
tnheri'les  of  vMvions  .sizes,  generally  small,  and 
senn-transparent  >\  lieu  di\'ested  oi'  the  hlaeU  pid- 
nionary  matter  surroundina  them.  Cieatriz.alion-. 
of  diftireut  forms  were  therein  observahle,  and  (he 
iuvestinn-  niendu-ane  etf  the  tuherenlaled  sunnnits 
was  tliiekened,  Jiartly  eartila^enous,  and  adherent 
tliroushoiit  to  till'  opposite  serous  surfaee.  The 
other  lohe;;  of  the  Innas  weri'  hypertrophied  and 
emphysematous  in  (he  hii;h..;,t  de<j;*ree.  The  alte- 
ration notieed  in  (he  eonlonr  of  tlie  chest  is  easily 
aeeoimted  for  l'\  the  eondition  of  (he  iiu'xpansihlo 
s«mnii(s  of -hodi  ]nu';s,  and  the  ^d'ady  enlar^,i'il 
slate  of  the  yesieular  struettire  e\'erywhere  else. 

This  is  an  instruelive  ease,  as  it  illustrates  lh<> 
eorreetness  of  the  riew  that.  whate\cr  seryes  to 
e\painl  (he  lnn;',s,  ri'mo\'es  (he  teiideney  to  form 
tiihereles,  and  alters  en(irely  (he  serofulous  diathe- 
sis. Had  the  patient  lired,  the  Rivaler  portion  of 
the  tubereles  found  on  disseetion  wsuld  haye  dis- 
ajipeared  hy  ahsor)ition.  After  the  niauifestation 
of  catarrhal  asdutui,  all  the  phthisical  symptoms 
had  disappeared. 

To  come  to  the  second  ca.se  : — Mrs.  Lcyi,  re.sid- 
iu*^  in  J^eA'is  INfarks,  and  tlu'  mother  of  a  larj;;e 
family  of  youna  (  hihh'en,  was,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  Ls.iS,  visited  hy  Dr.  T.  Davies  and 
aiujther  pliysician,  at  the  reipiest  of  Messrs.  Can- 
stat  and  Dyte,  her  usual  medical  attendants.  For 
some  months  she  had  heen  tronhled  Avith  se\'ere. 
cough,  purulent  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  anil 
the  other  external  signs  of  consumption.  Her 
chest,  wliich  had  undergone  much  contraction," as 
stethoseopically  explored  by  the  aliove-nanied 
physician,  ami  pronounced  to  contain  a  cavity  of 
no  .small  extent  in  tlio  superior  hjhe  of  the  left 
lung.  At  this  period  a  flattish  substance  of  irre- 
gular form,  between  two  and  three  inches  in  its  long- 
est cxtent,a'id  \yhieh,fro!n  the  alisenee  of  uneasiness, 
attracted  but  little  attention,  appeared  superiorly 
to  the  upper  rircuniferencc  of  Ihe  left  breast,  and 
adhereil  lirmly  to  the  nuLScles  over  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs.  The  eventual  occurrence  of  pain 
hereabouts,  and  the  phthisical  symptoms  having 
increased,  notwithstanding  a  change  of  air  had 
been  fried,  induced  Messrs.  Canstat  and  Dyte  U' 
call  in  Dr.  liani.adge.  Aceompauied  by  them,  he 
saw  her  at  Greenwich  ;  and,  after  satisfying  him- 
self that,  besides  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
consumption,  she  had  disease  in  the  sunmiit  of  both 
lungs,  and  a  well  defined  excavation,  as  previously 
ascertained,  he  opined  the  indurated  mass  on  (he 
exterior  of  the  chest  to  bo  a  tuberculous  depo- 
sition. 

Having  prescribed  for  the  most  urgent  symp- 
toms, anil  advised  inhalation,  with  a  view  to  de- 
feating further  eonlraetion  of  the  chest,  which, 
from  long  experience,  he  kne\v  would  he  fnllo\ved 
by  fresh  criips  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as 
Ihe  dangerous  secondary  affeetioiis,  such  as  diar- 
rha'a,  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  &e.  which  so  fre- 
<|ucntly  f.illow  (he  descent  of  the  disease  into  the 
inferior  lobes,  he  pointed  out  the  posssibility  of  a 
solution  of  IhiA  exterior  tuberculous  mass  taking 
place.  At  the  expiration  of  move  than  a  month 
(he  alfendance  of  Dr.Hamadge  was  again  reiiuesled. 
During  his  absence  the  tnbercnlated  ma«s  liipii- 
ficd,  aiul  caused  a  sympathetic  iuflannnalion  of  the 
entire  of  the  left  breast, (erminaling  in  suppuration. 
— To  relieve  the  painful  distention,  and  allow  the 
escape  of  matter,  a  puncture  of  the  breast  was 
proposed,  but  the  courage  of  the  patient  failed, 
and  a  postponement  to  the  foUioving  day  iutreated. 

The  .same  night,  under  a  sense  of  great  difllenlty 
of  breathing,  she  felt  something  to  pass  into  her 
chest.  This  was  instantly  followed  by  uncontrol- 
lable cough,  and  an  abumlant  discharge  of  fcctid 
expectoration.  She  continued  coughing  and  ex- 
peclorating',  almost  unceasingly,  for  ten  hours,  and 
brought  up  in  this  time  more  than  two  fpiarts  of 
pure  pus.  liegretting  the  result  of  her  opposition 
to  (he  lancing  of  Ihe  mamma,  she  willingly  sub- 
mitted the  ne.vt  day  to  having  it  performed  by  one 


of  the  surgeons  of  Guy's  Hospital.  As  soon  as 
an  incision  was  made  near  Ihe  nipple  of  the  breast, 
a  grt  at  quantity  of  matter,  followed  by  air,  nished 
through  (lie  opening.  The  air  came  from  the  ca- 
vity ill  the  top  of  the  left  lung,  into  which  two 
quarts  at  least  of  piiriform  matter  had  spontane- 
ously burst  from  the  outside  of  the  chest. 

Two  days  after  the  surgical  \ent  had  been 
given,  ]h'.  Kaiiiadge  carefully  I'xplored  the  chest, 
and  explained  llial  the  air,  wilh  some  of  the  matter, 
eiiKinaled  from  (he  cavity  \\liose  existence  had 
before  been  announced.  It  w-as  singular  to  wilnrss 
how.  at  the  will  of  the  patieiif,  the  aerial  fltiid  es- 
caped from  Ihe  wound  with  a  hissing  noise!  In  a 
few  weeks  she  ceased  to  discharge  from  the  matuma 
any  kind  of  lliiid  ;  the  respiratory  murmur  was 
eouidirahle  augmented,  and  the  presence  of  a 
cavity  no  longer  discernible.  She  hao  since  had 
two  children,  enjoys  good  la'alth,  and,  owing  to 
the  disease  disappearing  in  the  summer  season, 
she  is  without  any  catarrhal  eom|ilaiut  wli.ili  vi  r. 
Dr.  Kamadgi'  has  had  leave  from  (lie  family  to  in- 
troduce souii'  foreign  and  other  medical  men,  in 
order  that  (hey  might  be  satisfied  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  recovery. 

This  extraordinary  and  interesting  case  reco- 
vered in  conseipience  of  the  free  comniunicatiou 
between  Ihe  surfaee  of  the  body  and  the  cavity  of 
the  left  liiiig,  which,  whilst  it  allowed  the  freecscape 
of  the  air  from  the  cavity,  peruiilted  a  general  en- 
largement of  the  ]iulmonary  tissue  to  take  place, 
and,  in  this  way,  obliterated  the  cavity. 

litSCIPlILUS. 


HKMAKKS    ON    THE     EXCITATION     OF 
TIHC  OUGANS  DUIUNG  SLEEPWALKING, 

By  T.  S.  Pridf^tix,  r.„.|. 

DuKiNi;  my  first  sueeessfid  experiment  in  mes 
nierisiu  in  O-lober,  1811,  my  attention  was  excited 
by  observing  that  some  passes  opposite  the  ante- 
rior part  oi'  the  head,  were  followed  by  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  in  my  notes  made  after  the  sitting,  I 
inserted  (he  two  following  queries,  "Can  individual 
cerebral  organs  be  mesmerised  ? "  "  Did  Ihe 
laughter  proceed  from  my  mesmerising  the  head 
in  llie  region  of  hope,  ideality,  aiul  wi(,  or  was  it 
the  rcsultof  the  laughter  I  had  just  been  indulging 
in,  from  seeing  the  insensibility  of  the  patient  to 
pricking,  &c." 

During  two  or  three  snbsefpient  sittings,  I  made 
several  attempts  to  excite  individual  organs  with 
hut  very  p.artial  success ;  on  one  occasion  a  tit  of 
crying  followed  my  operating  upon  adhesiveness, 
the  patient  saying  she  was  crying  about  her 
friends,  but  as  during  the  sitting  she  had  in 
imagination  been  present  wilh  her  brother  at  sea, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  I  did  not 
feel  at  all  satisfied  that  the  crying  was  the  result  of 
my  operating  on  adhesiveness. 

About  this  period  circumstances  led  me  to  form 
the  eonclusiou,  that  the  power  of  reading  Ihe 
thoughts  of  the  operator,  is  a  faculty  much  more 
easily  developed  in  the  mcsmerii'  patient  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  from  this  moment,  I  lost 
all  eontidenee  in  any  result  I  might  produce  by 
acting  on  the  organs,  considering  it  impossible  to 
assure  myself  that  Ihe  phenomena  manifested,  were 
not  the  result  of  a  species  of  aeting  on  the  part  Lif 
the  patient,  and  I  laid  aside  the  enquiry  as  one 
which  though  most  worthy  of  investigation, 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  presented,  by  an 
operator  and  patient,  both  ignorant  of  phrenology, 
and  having  no  prcrinirch'cd  ideas  as  to  the  pheno- 
mena t>;i  be  mauifesled. 

The  publicalion  of  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
IManstield  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  this  country,  and 
Dr.  IJncluinan  in  America,  induced  me  again  to 
direct  my  attention  to  the  suljject,  and  the  result  is 
that  from  Ihe  extreme  vividness  with  which  some 
of  (he  fiicuhies  are  manifested,  but  more  esiieeially 
from  the  fact  of  feeling  being  capable  of  being 
restored  to  activity,  and  again  paralyzed  at  plea- 
sure, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
phenomena  cannot  with  probability  be  referred  U^ 
aeting,  and  I  now  feel  bound  to  avow  my  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  mesmeriser  to  excite  in  certain 
eases,  special  <irgaus  in  the  patient.  This  being 
granted,  it  becomes  a  question  of  absorbing  inte- 
rest to  the  plircnologisi,  wVtlier  this  new  ageut 


can  be  made  the  means  of  extcncUng  the  lioiiu- 
daries  of  his  science, — by  more  accurately  defining 
the  limits  of  the  orgaits  at  present  ku'own,  aiul 
discovering  the  localities  of  new  ones. 

The  circumstance  that  by  placing  a  linger  over 
the  seat  of  an  organ  and  willing-  to  excite  it,  the 
organ  becomes  active,  was  certainly  calcniated  to 
excite  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  but  a  fur- 
ther invesligation  of  the  eoiulilion;;  under  wliich 
the  iihenoiiiena  lake  place,  leads  1  fear  to  the  eon- 
clusiou, (hat  N'ature  is  more  chary  of  lu'r  secrets 
llian  to  allow  them  so  easily  to  be  wrested  fr^rtu 
her,  and  that  no  such  royal  path  to  knowledge 
lies  open  to  us.  Calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  in 
many  casis  the  mcsmeri/.er  possesses  the  power  of 
putting  parlies  "en  rapport  "  with  his  patient  by 
the  word  of  comuiiind,  1  was  indiieed  to  suspect 
that  voliiiou  h.id  imicli  more  to  do  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  organs,  than  the  application  of  the 
fingers  to  their  surfaces,  and  experiment  soon 
couviiieed  nie  ni.4  only  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  touch  the  seat  of  an  cirgaii  to  excite  it.biil  thatit 
might  be  excited  without  touching  the  head  at  all 
by  a  siuqile  act  of  veilition. 

Without  then  eitlur  denying,  or  admitting,  that 
faculties  may  be  excited  with  greater  facility  by 
contact  with  their  surfaces,  than  by  an  act  of 
v.iliti.m  ahini',  I  think  lam  warr.intcd  in  asserting, 
(ha(  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  capable  of  being 
^■xeitctl  at  all,  without  any  t-oa[ae(,  or  operation 
directed  towartis  their  se;i(,  is  suflieii'Ut  to  invali- 
date any  evidence  in  support  of  the  localities  of 
organs  drawn  from  such  a  source. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  cpi(|ilHsions  at  w  hich  I 
have  arrived,  they  are. 

That  special  organs  of  the  piKSent  are  capable 
of  being  called  into  action  by  tic  agency  of  the 
mesmerizer.  But  that  as  these  organs  are  capable 
of  being  excited,  not  only  by  touching  their  seat, 
but  by  touching  any  part  of  the  head,  or  even  by 
a  simple  act  of  volition,  without  touching  the 
patient  at  ail,  no  conclusive  evidence  can  be 
drawn  from  such  experiments  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  cerebral  organs,  and  that  though  the  operator, 
by  an  act  of  volilion,  can,  on  certain  occasions, 
and  in  certain  patients,  excite  a  discriminate 
faculty  at  pleasure,  we  have  no  good  ground  for 
ci'iicluding,  that  by  operating  on  a  part  of  the 
head,  the  function  of  which  is  undiscovered,  and 
wilUng  to  excite  the  particular  unknown  facuhy 
attached  (o  it  whatever  this  might  be,  such  un- 
known faculty  w<3uld  be  called  iiUo  actii.in,  and  its 
discovery  effected. 

CALCULI    ESCAriNG    THKOUGII  TILE 
I'AIUETES  OF  THE  ABDOIVIEN. 

Tfi  tlic  Eililor  I'f  tlic  '  MciUcal  Times.' 

SiK, — The  following  particulars  of  a  case  of 
biliary  calculi  escaping  through  the  parietes  of 
the  afidomeii  are,  I  think,  deserving  a  place  iuyoiu" 
valuable  periodical. 

Mrs.  J.,  a  widow  about  .'iO  years  of  age — the 
mother  of  severid  children,  after  enjoying  excellent 
health  fora  nuinher  of  years,"  bile  assistingat  a  large 
dinner  given  at  her  hotel  on  the  1st  March,  1841, 
without  any  premonitary  indication  whatever,  was 
suddenlyaltackedw  ith  a  violent  pain  in  the  riglithy- 
pocliondrinm,  extending  to  the  ela^■icle  and  top  of 
the  right  shoulder,  with  other  symptoms  of  hepatic 
derangement.  Thinking  these  arose  from  tlatu- 
lency,  she  took  a  little  spirits  and  warm  xvater  and 
went  to  bed.  The  pain,  however,  continuing,  she 
si.night  medical  assistance,  and  notwithstanding  (he 
application  of  blisters  and  leeches,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ""jrious  remedies  adopted  in  affections 
of  the  liver,  she  got  no  better.  At  length  an  evi- 
dent fluctiiatiou  was  discovered  just  below  the  last 
iloating  rib  iiumediatcly  over  the  original  seat  of 
pain,  and  nhiniately,  an  abscess  formed  and  burst 
exlenially,  discharging  a  quantity  of  impure  pus. 
(Jn  the  1st  September  following,  a  small  ealctilns 
ajipeared  in  the  orifice,  and  in  a  few^  days  after- 
wards several  others  emerged,  so  that  up  to  the 
present  period  above  1.50  have  escaped,  one  of 
which  I  enclose  for  your  inspection.  The  sinus 
still  remains  open,  and  calculi  varying  from  the 
size  of  aniUletseed  to  that  of  a  small  nut,  continue 
t.j  be  discharged.  Her  general  health  does  not  at 
all  appear  to  siill'cr,  though  liefyie  every  i'resh  cs- 
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profession,   while 
would  be  i-uttins 


c:ipenieiit  of  calculi  severe,  paius  ai-e  felt  over  (lie 
region  of  the  liver. 

If  jou  get  the  speeimen  analvzeJ,  I  shonhl  /eel 
obhgcd  by  your  publishing  an  ace<.unt  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  They  are  of  precisely  similar  ap- 
pearance. 

I  am,  .Sir, 

Yours  obedient  I3', 

W.  Thomas. 
Surgeon. 

Pemljroke  Dock,  South  W,ile.s 
asHi,  October,  Ifftl. 


THK  ^rALPKACTXCE  OF  MIDWIVES. 

(To  llie  Editor  of  tlie  '  Medical  Tiiiic.--.') 

81B,— From    the   fearless   and   just  manner  in 
u  hifh  you  adyijcate  the  dignity  aiiil  rights  of  the 
fertain    magnoliipient   doctors 
.  ^  "S  up  in  ten  thousand  ]iiecos,  like 

a  Chinese  mandann  convicted  of  high  treason,  I 
beg  to  solicit  a  corner  of  your  valuable  paper,  in 
order  to.  expose,  as]  fully  as  I  may  be  able,  a 
system  of  quackery  more  dangerous  to  the  yictims 
than  that  of  St.  .lohn  Long,  or  the  very  celebrated 
president  of  the  Jiritish  College  of  Health— ^Ir. 
Rlornsiui  of  vegetable  nott>rii^ty.  The  evils  to 
which  1  alluth;  are  the  malpr.ictices  of  female 
awoiichenr,s,  atins  niidH-ivcs.  Theca.se  in  point  to 
which  I  advert  happened  in  Aberdeenshire  about 
t«o  months  ago;  and  the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  comnuinieated  to  mu  by  a  professional  friend 
residing  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

A  married  w,,man  was,  .-ifter  the  ordinary 
period  of  gestation,  seized  with  parturient  pains 
and  the  commali  .si  inptoins  of  labour,  which  pri_.- 
gressed  lavourably  for  a  periotl  of  twelve  hourj 
at  the  end  of  which  a  healthy  liring  child  h;is 
born.^and  so  far  aU  was  well ;  no  professi..nal  as- 
sistance being  rer|uired.  A  female  aceoucheurhad 
ch.ar^e of  the  ease.and  this  >vomau,finding  at  thecnd 
ot  halt  an  hour  thsit  the  attachments  of  the  placenta 
had  not  separated  from  the  iineri..r  of  the  uterus, 
inlroduced  her  hand  per  vaginam,  and  forcibly 
pulled  away  the  whole  mass;  the  c.nsecpienccs  of 
this  violent  proceeding  was  immediate  prolapsus 
uteri.  Ihe  rectum  did  not  escape  its  share  ot  the 
violence;  and  the  poor  woman,  in  adiliti.tn  t.. 
proliipsus  uteri,  has  ever  since  laboured  und.^r 
prolapsu.s  am.  It  is  mnv  two  monUis  since  I  he 
period  of  parturition,  ;ind  she  was  foniiti  in  the 
above  state  by  my  professional  informant  about 
tn  o  days  ago. 

The  audacity  of  Jthe  soi  dismit  female  accoucheur 
IS  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  pnsilla- 
mmity  ot  the  profession  in  not  judiciously  exposiuo- 
the  errors  of  ign.jrance  on  the  one  hand",  anil  tlios? 
ot  credulity  on  the  other,  for  the  benetit  of  the 
public.  The  north  of  Scotland,  perhaps  m..re 
than  any  other  part  of  the  island,  swarms  with 
Icmale  aecoucbinrs  of  the  above  stamp,  who  .., 
forth  upon  the  public,  having  their  craninms  p^ 
clantically  il  ummated  by  six  weeks  attendant 
midwifery  lectures,  given  ' 
school  to  the  slow-timed  tu 
I  am  informed  also  that 


body  is  struggling  to  sni  jiort  its  ancient,  and  eve" 
to  aeqiiire  additional  privileges  ;  looking  after  the 
benefits  of  a  part,  « liilst  it  should  endeavour  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  whole.  We  would  do 
well  to  imitate  the  states  of  ancient  Greece,  when 
a  foreign  enemy  threatened  invasion  of  their 
sacred  territory,  to  forget,  for  a  time  at  least,  all 
private  animosities  and  turn  out  to  a  man,  in  order 
continually  to  apply  to  the  legislature,  until  we 
shall  have  procured  a  bill  that  shall  eradicate  at 
once  and  fVir  ever,  the  \\\\o\e  system  of  quackery, 
whether  it  be  male  or  female,  from  the  soil. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  animad- 
verting so  severely  upon  any  portion'  of  the  sex  ; 
Init  when  one  part  of  them  becomes  the  rictims  of 
another,  it  behoies  every  one  who  is  cognisant  of 

the  fact,  to  interfere  and  espouse  the  inquiry, in 

order  that    the  ]mblie  at  large  may  see  their  true 
interests  in   employing  properly  qualified  persons 
in  any  medical  capacity  \vhatever. 
1  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  anil  obedt.  scrvt., 

WlLLlA.Al    SJUTH,   Surg. 


the 


Professor   T.   Hyiuer 


RACHKl.tiR  (_)F   MEDICINE.— SECOND 
EXAMINATION.  1842.  Nov.  7,  8,  &  9. 

Generai.  I'athologv.     General  THERAPKr- 
Tics  AVI)   IIvgiene.— Kinm/7(rr<,    Dr.  Rilling  and 
Dr.  Tweedie.— 1.   Describe  the  loe;il  jiluenomena 
of  inflammation,  or  the  changes  which  take  pl.ace 
in  an  inflamed  part.     Give  an  outline    ot    the  es- 
sential nature  of  inflammation.— 2.  State  the  indi- 
cations to    be  kept    in  view  in    the    treatment  of 
dropsy.— 3.     Ilescribe  the    siiccific    cfTects  of  the 
emanations    arising   from   stagnant  water  on  the 
human  body;  and  mention  the  measures  best  cal- 
culated to  connleraet  their  pernicious  intluenee.- 
4.  Translate  the  following  p.-ussage  into  English:— 
At  vomitus,  nt  in  secunda  qnoque  videtudine  sa'pc 
necessarius   biliosis  est,  sic  etiain  in  his  morbis, 
quos  bilis  concilavit.     Erg.i  omnibus,  qui  ante  fc- 
bres  horrore,   et  tremore  vexantur;  omnibus,  qui 
cholera    laborant;    omuibus    etiam.  cum    quadam 
bilaritalc  iiisanientibus ;  et  comitiali  qnoque  morbo 
oppressis,  necessarius   est.     .Sed  si  aeutus  morbus 
est,  sicul  in  cboler.'i;  si  febris  est,  ut  inter  horrores, 
aspcrioribus   mediearaentis  opus  nonest;  sicut  in 
dejectionibus  quoque   supra    dictum  est;  satisque 
est,  ea  vomitus  causa  sumi,  (|na>  sanis  quot|ue  su- 
menda  esse  proposui.     At  nbi  lougi  valentcsque 
niorbi  febre  sunt,  ut  comitialis,  ut  insauia,  veratro 
qun.|ue  albo  ntendum  est.     Id  neqne  hicme  neque 
.Instate    recte   datur;  optimc,    vere  ;     tolerabiliter, 
antumuo,     (Juisquis  daturus  crit,  id    agere  ante 
debet,  nt   .accepturi  corpus    humidins    sit.     lUud 
scire  oportef.  cmne  ejusmodi  medicamentiun,  quod 
potui   datur,  uon  semper   Kgris  prodessi 
nocere. — Cclsiis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii. 


oozing  from  the  cut  surface  in  debilitated  consii 
lutions;  the  dressing  of  the  stump;  position  in 
bed;  time  of  renewal  of  the  di'essiiigs;  the  removal 
of  ligatures;  and  subseiiucnt  mauamment  of 
patient. 

Physiology. — E.iammcr, 
Jones.—].  Describe  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
vital  piiipi.rties  ..f  Muscular  Fibre.- 2.  What  are 
the  propelling  agents  enijiloyed  in  eftecting  the 
Circulation  ol  the  Klood  during  its  passage  Ihixai-li 
the  venous  system ;•■— 3.  Describe  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  organs  of  a  Crustacean  (<■.  ,; 
Lobs(er\  and  of  :iu  Insect;  iuid  point  out  the 
principal  differences  between  them.— I.  Describe 
the  struclurc  of  the  stomach  of  a  liuniinant  Qua- 
druped and  the  process  of  Kumiuation.- 5.  De- 
scribe the  minute  structure  of  the  Li\  er 
miferous   animal,  and   the 


,  semper 


out  ivith  these  female 

suflering 

nients  ; 


in 
in    some    provincial 
ne  of  three  in  the  week. 
.,.,..         „  -   ""  priifessional  man   in 

;r*™;'".,'-'"""'.'.'y  '':■""  "'  Aberdeenshire  dare  fall 
chariatans,  without  risk  of 
in  reputation  and  professioiud  cmoln- 
this  IS  petticoat  government  with  a  ven- 
geance!  and  proves,  without  doubt,  that  there  an- 
many  old  women  in  the  profession  who  wear 
breeches.  .S,r,  when  shall  we  obtain  those  salutary 
reforms  of  the  profession  for  which  the  more  numly 
portion  of  11  ha,s  been  struggling,  and  the  n.on- 
prejudiced  part  opposing,  for  these  last  ten  years  • 
If  we  be  afraid  of  evpo.sing,  (or  the  sake  of  (h. 
bread  and  butter  which  so  many  of  us  unworthily 
consume,  the  ignorance,  the  audacity,  and  con- 
temptuous presumption  of  a  set  of  females  prac- 
tising without  licence  .tr  professional  skill.  So  lonj; 
a.s  the  ddlcrent  schools  of  this  realm  :tre  cndoived 
with  different  privileges,  and  the  members  of  one 
are  fait.ured  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
oilier  and  so  long  a,s  a. jealousy  .-xists  amongst  us 
a-s  individual  pra.-titioners— so  long  will  it  be  easy 

nli.ll.'''"  r"''*  '"  ';•■"'""«  ''*='•  ''J'""-'<>.V,  and  reap  the 
fiolden  fruits  „f  „ur  dissent.  The  profession 
IS  yet.  Ignorant  of  its  real  interests  ;  and 
eMen,v;"'."r  ■'"'"•'''l'''»K  amongst  ourselves,  the 
cuemy  1.  taking  the  advautage.     Jiwh  corporate 


seems 
Aviiile 


Surgery. — E.mminrrs.  Jlr.  Bacot  and  Sir  Ste- 
Jiheii  Hammick.— 1,  How  would  you  dress,  plaee 
in  pijsition,  and  subsequently  treat,  an  extensively 
incised  w  ounil  of  the  Integn'ments  and  Jluseles,  on 
the   anterior    middl..  third    ..f  the;Thiali  ?     How 
does  such  treatment  differ    from  that   \tn\  would 
pursue  in  a  lacerated,  in  a  contused,  and  in  a  deep- 
pnnctnrcd  bayonet-wound  of  the  same  part .'  Give 
.your  reasons  for  your  management  of  e;u-h  respec- 
tively.—2.   What  are  the  symptoms  anil  appear- 
ani'cs  in  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  Integiunents 
of  the  Ic.WTr  extremity  which  w.iulil  induce  you  to 
Ihink  that  it  would  either  tcrmin.ate  in  resolution, 
111  suppuration,  in  ulceration,  or  in  mortification? 
St;ite    the    fouiuhition   for    such  ojiinion. — 3.  De- 
scribe the  various  dislocations  of  the  Elbow-joint, 
bow  they  are  detected,  the  appearances  of  the'liinb, 
anil  the   mode  of  reduction. — K    In  an  Ainpula-  1 
liou  of  the  Ug,   supposinc:  you  had   the  choice  of 
llie  whole  space  between  the  knee  and  ankle-joints  , 
whercabonts  would  you  begin  your  incision?"  Give  | 
.ytiur  reasons  for  such  preference;  then  detail  the  1 
instruments  and  dressing  yon  ari' likely  to  require,  I 
describing  every  step  of  your  opcrati'on  ;  the  jw- 
sition  of  yniirself  and  patient  whether  it  be  a  ri'dit 
or  a  left    limb  ;  the  stoppage  of   the    circulation, 
wlielherby  tourniquet  or  otherwi.se;  the  incisions; 
the  mode  of  using  a  retractor;  the  sawing  of  the 
bones;    the  securing  the  arteries,  whether  by  tena- 
culum or  forceps;  or  if   you  should    ic.piire    the 
needle,  how  u  is  to  be  used;  the  restruining  bloody 


f  a  Mam- 
nature   of  the  BUiary 
Secretion.— fi.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  com- 
pound eye  of  an  Insect. 

Forensic  JlEmciNE.— £.inmi«,>.s,  I'r,,f  Daniel 
Dr.  Pereii-a.  and  Dr.  Bigby.— 1.  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages  of  Marsh's    process    for    the    detectii>n 
of  Arsenic?  and  what  are  the  sonires  of  error  to 
be  guarded  tigiunst?— 2.  How  would  you  proceed 
to  test  for  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  the"  contents  of 
a  stomach,  in  a  case   of  suspected   poisoning? — 
3.  What  are  the  .symptoms  and  most  appropriate 
I  treatment  of  poisoning  by  (.lx;i!ic  z\eid?     What  is 
I  the  average  period  of  death  after  tlio  ingestion  of 
large  doses  of  this  poisim?     Describe  thr  post- 
mortem appearances,  and   state  how  you  i\onld 
I  detect  the  preseuce  of  the  poison  in  the  (■•intents 
of  the  stomach,  after  the  appropriate  juitidole  had 
be.n  administered.— 4.  What  are   the  symptoms 
and  appropriate  treatment  of  poisoning  by  Aconi- 
lum  Xapellus?- .5.  In  the  unimpregnaled  and  in 
the  pregnant  stale,  what  are  the  jiroofs  of  preg- 
nancy  having  previously  existed?- Ii.   What  are 
the  appearances  which  indicate  recent  delivery,  as 
shown  during  life  and  after  death? 

Midwifery. — E.ramincr,  Dr.  Bigby.— I.  Enu- 
merate the  changes  in  the  female  breast  which  are 
produced  hj_  pregnancy.— 2.  Enumerato  the  dif- 
ferent larieties  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy;  their 
duration   and   probable   mode    of    termination. — 

3.  At  what  period  of  pregmuicy  is  premature  ex- 
pulsion of  the  fietus  least  dangerous,  and  at  what 
period  is  it  more  so?     Explain  the  reason  why.— 

4.  Enumerate  the  injurious  eft'eets  w  bich  niay'  re  • 
sidt  from  luirrnng  the  expulsion  of  the  chi'ld. — 

5.  Enumerate  the  indications  for  applying  the 
forceps  and  for  turning. — 6.  Define  the  operation 
of  artificial  premature  labour,  and  describe  the 
mode  of  inducing  it  as  reconimendcd  by  modern 
authors.— 7.  A\hat  arc  the  injurious  eflecis  as  re- 
gards the  mother  and  child"  in  allowing  difficult 
labour,  from  contracted  pelvis,  to  go  ou  too  loug 
without  assistance  ? — S.  What  is  the  tUagnosis 
between  prolapsus  and  polypus  uteri  ? 

JIedici.ne.- /■;.i',„„„,.r.v,''  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr- 
Tneedie. — 1.  Describe  the  symptoms,  anatomical 
characters,  :inil  treatment  of  "acute  hydrocephalus. 
— 2.  Enumerate  the  principal  varieties  observed  in 
the  expectoration  in  pulmonary  diseases,  and  the 
diagnostic  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  each. — 
3.  Detail  the  principles  of  treatment  in  infantile 
convulsions. — 4.  Stiile  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances and  varieties  of  Bupia. — .5.  Explain  how 
I'neumo-thorax  may  arise.  (iive  its  physical 
signs.  How  is  it  to  be  treated? — fi.  Describe  the 
symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  in  dysentery. 
Give  an  outline  of  the  treatment. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

(Tr.in.nitcl  finm  tl.c  0.„-.  Mi.l.  ,1,  P.iii»  l..r  lliu    '  Mnlicl  I.m,  >.") 

^  French.— /'Areno/o'/y  Examined.  By  M. 
FlkiiRens. — liitlierto  ]direnology  has  not  been 
honoured  by  a  ici;iilar  refiilalioii.  oiuvinating 
from  llic  first  authorities.  The  most  celebrated 
jiliysiologists  and  analoniist,-!  of  the  present 
period,  have  been  more  inclined  to  treat  this 
subject  with  contempt,  than  to  oppose  it  by 
argument.  They  have  either  altogether  neg- 
Iccleil  il,  or  with  IVItiller  have  merely  deigned 
a  few  passing  sentences  of  comli-ninalion. 
Tliis  repugnance  towards  eoiiiniittiiig  oneself 
oil  phrenology  is  easily  conceivable.      For  the 
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last  (|tiailor  of  :i  conhirv  llii-i  iircloiulcd  scipncr 
li.is  asstinuMl  all  the  fiiriiis  of  i-liaflalnnisni,  and 
licni  (■  iiirn  of' a  really  si'lciilitic  cliaiactrr  liavc 
liicii  iiriwiHiii^  til  lose  llicir  tunc  in  c-dniliattinij 
a  cliiiiiciM,  (ir  l(j  c.oinpniiiuso  tlicir  nanio  by 
interinf;-  the  arena  witli  ailversaries  sueli  as 
n-ually  presenl  themselves  in  this  (iciil.  When 
I'lirendlcifiy  was  advoeatcil  liy  siieli  men  as  Gall 
aiul  S|inryjieim,  it  was  enabled  to  obtain  some 
attention,  tor,  to  the  merit  of  a  kind  invention, 
these  anatomists  ioined  learning-  and  talents  of 
a  high  order.  It  is  even  [irobable  that  the 
two  ehiefs  of  Ibis  doetrine  would  have  assumed 
a  better  position  in  the  seientilic  world,  liad 
they  not  sought  so  nmeh  the  favours  of  the 
multitude,  and  regarded  more  the  <|uanlity 
than  the  i|ualily  of  their  parlisaiis.  But  when, 
after  the  disaiipearanee  of  the  masters  of 
I'hrcnrilogy,  tliis  suliject  deseended  into  the 
hands  of  the  vulgar,  and  was  made  the  theme 
of  a  set  of  ignorant  deelaimers,  its  abandon- 
ment by  men  of  scienee  became  inevitable.  An 
event  has,  however,  occurred  of  late  years  in 
France,  which  has  helped  to  raise  this  .system 
from  the  low  position  into  which  it  had  sunk, 
and  to  give  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  its  former 
(  elebrffy  ;  I  mean  the  eimversion  of  I'-nmssais 
to  phrenology.  Kroussais  had  formerly  been 
somewhat  roughly  handled  by  Gall,  on  occasion 
of  his  "  Trnilr  <le  la  Phi/xio/onie  Aiiptiriiiee  ii 
la  Pullm/(i;/ii;"  in  which  he  prot'essed  a  psyeho- 
log-ical  theory  analagous  to  that  of  (Jabanis, 
and  exprcs.sed  himself  with  great  disdain  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  German  doctor.  Broussais  for 
.some  years  remained  faithful  to  thcsedoctrines, 
and  opposed  to  the  views  of  Gall.  In  his  work 
"  Del'  Initiitidii  el  lie  hi  Fii/ie,'^  published  in 
IS-iO,  phrenology  is  directly  attackeil,  and  for- 
mally refuted,  Ijy  proofs  drawn  fnnii  i)sy- 
chology,  anatomy,  and  pathology.  The 
objections  therein  contained  ajipcare<l  to  him 
so  invincible,  that  he  declared  Ihet/  criulii  wver 
be  ansmerrd ;  and  yet  in  a  few  years  from  that 
date,  Broussais  became  a  fierce  disciple  of  Gall, 
publicly  teaching  i)hrenology,  and  declare<l  the 
chief  advocate  of  the  sect.  This  change  in 
opinions  has  hitherto  remained  unexplained, 
but  whatever  its  cause,  it  was  a  true  triumph 
to  phrenology.  Tlie  noise  created  by  brous- 
sais' conversion  directed  attention  afiesh  to  the 
doctrines  of  (>all,  and  reanimated  their  discus- 
sion ;  but,  Broussais  e.tccpted,  no  converts  of 
any  note  were  made.  It  had,  however,  the 
fortune  to  draw  towards  it,  for  the  first  time, 
an  adversary  of  higli  standing  in  the  scientific 
world. 

There  are  few  men  in  France  so  competent 
as  M.  Fleurens  to  give  an  oiiinion  On  the  doc- 
trines of  Gall.  Devoted  for  years  to  the  study 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
.system,  he  has  been  distinguished  by  the  most 
able  and  original  view.s  on  this  subject.  En- 
dowed with  a  jihilosophieal  sj)irit,  and  fa- 
miliarized with  the  workings  of  the  human 
vmderstanding,  he  has  been  enabled  to  ex])osc 
the  contradictions  and  the  errors  of  the  meta- 
physical ])art  of  the  system.  M.  Fleurens 
examines  successively  the  doctrines  of  plireno- 
logy  as  laid  down  by  Gall,  by  Sjiurzhein),  and 
by  Broussais.  Attaching  himself  principally 
to  Gall,  as  the  founder  of  the  system,  he  shows 
that  his  fuudamental  ])roposition,  namely,  that 
the  brain  is  the  organ,  or  organic  seat  of  intel- 
ligence, has  in  it  nothing  new,  although  Gall 
pretended  to  give  this  assertion  as  a  discovery. 
With  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  all  ancient 
and  modern  physiologists  and  )ihysicians  have 
expressly  acknowledged  the  special  relation 
of  the  brain  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
manifestations.  It  is  in  the  brain  that  all  have 
placed  the  sent  of  the  sniil.  The  functions  of 
the  brain,  taken  in  a  general  sense,  were  per- 
fectly well  known  before  the  time  of  Gall.  With 


regard  to  the  second  proposition  of  Gall,  viz  , 
thai  each  indivi<lual  f  icnlly  of  intcllig<'ucc  pos- 
sesses in  the  brain  an  especial  organ,  although 
always  suspected  and  admitted  n  jii'iil,  by 
reason  of  analogy,  still  the  fact  of  the  plur.ihly 
of  organic  conditions  being  c(nil'ormable  to  the 
plurality  of  functions,  had  never  been  demon- 
strated, (.'all  (hen  iiossesses  (he  merit  of 
having  more  clearly  defined  this  (piestion,  and 
of  haviirg  undertaken  direct  researches  for  (he 
verification  of  Ibis  idea.  M.  Fleurens,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  phrenologists  commit  a 
capital  error  in  at(ributing  to  the  entire  mass 
of  the  brain  a  participation  in  the  production 
of  the  intclicctuai  and  moral  phenomena.  We 
must,  in  fact,  abstract  from  this  order  of  func- 
tions at  least  three  parts,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  directly  demon3(rated  by  his  own  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  by  those  of  other  physiolo- 
gis(s,  viz.,  1st,  the  cercbellinii,  which  governs 
(he  movements  of  locomotion  ;  -id,  the /«/;n- 
ciihi  (iiiadrh/emiuc,  the  seat  of  (he  internal 
principle  of  the  sense  of  sight  ;  .'id,  the  iiie- 
tliilla  "h/oni/tila,  the  seat  of  the  principle  direct- 
ing the  respiratory  movements.  There  then 
remains  for  the  special  acts  of  the  mind,  and  of 
sentiment,  but  the  brain  properly  so  called, 
that  is  to  say  the  hemispheres.  But  by  con- 
fining the  research  of  the  individual  functions 
of  the  mind  (o  (he  hemispheres  alone,  (jail  is 
cipially  proved  (o  be  in  error.  Direct  observa- 
tion proves,  in  fac(,  that  portions  of  the  brain 
may  he  removed  from  all  points  of  its  surface, 
without  sensibly  aft'i'cting  the  manifestation  of 
inlellectual  life;  aiul  that  when  this  loss  of 
sidistance  exceeds  in  dejith  certain  limits,  sen- 
sation, volition,  and  intelligence,  become 
gradually  weakened,  and  eventually  cease 
altogedicr.  There  are  not  then  distinct  seats 
for  (he  various  operadons  comjirised  under  (he 
gcncrie  term  intelligence,  and  the  seat  of  these 
operatiims  appears  to  be  un/rjiie,  as  intelligence 
itself  is  HHii/iie. 

M.  Fleurens  then  combats  with  great  force, 
(hat  strange  psychological  doctrine  of  Gall,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  the  acts  of  judgment,  of 
perception,  of  imagination,  of  memory,  of 
reasoning,  which  essentially  constitute  intelli- 
gence, are  but  secondary  f\mctions,  simple 
accidental  modifications  of  other  faculties,  and 
transforms  each  of  these  pretended  fundamen- 
tal faculties  into  so  many  distinct  indirir/iin/ 
and  separate  intelligences.  M.  Fleurens  dwells 
particularly  on  the  piierilitj'  of  that  philosophy 
which  attem))ts  to  explain  each  diversity  of 
talent,  of  instinct,  or  of  taste,  by  (he  interven- 
tion of  a  special  faculty,  designed  especially  for 
this  purpose.  The  whole  philosophy  of  Gall, 
he  concludes,  consists  in  creating  miiltipHcitij, 
in  the  place  of  iinily  ;  dividing  the  intelligence, 
which  is  one  and  general,  into  twenty-seven 
petty  and  individual  intelligences,  and  breaking 
up  the  brain  into  twenty-seven  small  brains; 
thus  substituting  an  unintelligible  chaos  in 
place  of  the  mutual  relation  and  admirable 
order  of  the  human  >mders(audiug. 

We  pass  by  the  remarks  of  M.  Fleurens  as 
to  the  practical  Vimsccpiences  of  a  system 
which,  according  to  him,  destroys  free  will, 
and  with  free  will  all  essential  notions  of  mo- 
rality, and  come  to  the  anatomical  part  of  the 
subject.  According  to  phrenology,  (he  fiicnl- 
ties  are  organs  ;  there  are  as  many  organs  as 
faculties,  for  the  faculties  are  merely  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs :  But  do  these  organs 
exist '?  Ciall  never  succeeded  in  showing  (hem, 
nor  even  in  theoretically  defining  them.  lie 
himself  acknowledges  (hat  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  brain  had  tanglit  him  nothing, 
and  that  it  could  teacli  notliing  as  (o  the  na- 
ture, or  even  the  existence  of  these  organs. 
.\natomy  (hen  furnishing  no  evidence.  Gall 
had  recourse,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 


the  position  of  his  cerebral  organs,  to  the  cm- 
[lirical  examination  of  (be  cranium,  (hat  is  to 
.say,  to  craniohigy,  and  lays  down  (he  following 
sujiposidous: — ls(,  (ha(  the  organs  are  situated 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain,  an  hypothe- 
sis based  only  upon  (he  exigences  of  his  sys- 
tem ;  'id,  that  the  craidiun  represents  the 
i(infignra(i(m  and  prominences  of  the  l>rain 
with  fidelity  and  precision,  a  fact  which  the 
least  anatomical  knowledge  proves  to  be  false; 
.')d,  (hat  (be  functional  action  of  these  pretended 
organs  is  rigorously  proportioned  in  intensity 
and  energy  to  their  relative  size.  And  it  is 
upon  such  conjectures  that  phrenology  pretends 
to  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  27  or  35 
organs,  as  distinct  in  situation,  in  form,  in 
size,  and  in  functions,  as  the  five  organs  of  the 
senses  ! 

M.  Fleurens  then  points  out  the  ditference 
between  the  doctrines  advocated  by  .Spurzlieim 
and  those  of  Gall.  He  shews  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  two  systems  of  (he  master  and  tlie 
disciple,  and  (ha(  however  they  may  appear  to 
agree  upon  general  outlines,  (hey  are  so  opposed 
in  their  manner  of  defining  faculties,  of  explain- 
ing (heir  mode  of  ae(ion,  and  even  (heir  num- 
ber, that  if  the  theory  of  the  one  be  true,  that 
of  the  other  must  be  crpiallj'  false.  But  while 
s(rongly  enndemning  (he  organologie  system  of 
Gall,  M.  Fleurens  does  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
(he  services  which  it  has  rendered  (o  the  ana- 
tomical s(udy  of  (he  nervous  .system,  and  of 
(he  brain  in  pavdcular,  and  pays  a  just  tribute 
(o  the  (alcnt  ami  ingenuity  of  this  celebrated 
man. 

TO    CORRCSPONDENTS. 

The  Sydenham  I'uhlishing  Society. — Sereia/, 
CfirrcspondctiU  s/irrtl:  hii^hUf  aj  such  a  Sutietif,  and 
ntfcr  to  become  vieoibn:^,  in  tlie  event  of  its  being 
Jouuded,  when  tlu.i/  wilt  (it  oiiee  give  their  names. 
One  snggcils  the  dijjirulty  of  mnna'jing  it  liif  an  nn- 
pard  Con/mitff'f^  and  in.'itanie.'i  the  J  ait  are  of  (lit-  Ilri- 
tisli  Afed/eal  Asaoriation  as  a  proof,  fife  shonlit 
think  it  soinen'ltat  more  dijjietttt  to  manage  to  keep  it 
up  l)ij  n  paid  Committee.')  A  third  speaks  of  the  ruin 
it  wonld  iiijlii-t  on  manij  respectable  publishers.,  and 
urges  us  to  lake  no  part  on  either  side.  Mr.  Burns 
if  Editdmrgh,  doulits  lehcthcr  a  London  management 
woiitd  piriisc  atl ;  and  Mr.  "  //.  Hudson  Rllgg.,  Sur- 
geon, Loifdouy'  announces  tliat  he  Itas  a  bodrf  («o 
names  arc  given')  alrciidt/  estaliVsticd  for  titc  purpose. 

An  Apprentice. —  Undoubtcdiij,  in  reference  to  the 
Hall.  There  might  he  some  dij^enlty  in  respect  to  tiie 
College. 

Capt  Do  Corgh. —  Wc  have  not  given  tlie  part  en- 
'jitircd  atiout.  The  tehole  work  in  German  mat/  tic 
got   through  Mr.  Black,  of  ll'dlingtcn  Street,  Nortli. 

Clarke's  Apparatus  for  Fractures  of  (he  Lower 
Kxtremitics. —  fVe  have  been  requested  to  call  atten- 
tiim  to  tilts  ingenious  andcomprehensive  improvement, 
but  it  was  so  well  described  in  a  past  utimtn-r  of  our 
jounial,  as,  we  fain  hope,  to  make  further  notice  uu- 
uecessoi  If. 

A  Subscriber /ofu'arr/s  an  advice  tiill  placed  in  his 
Itaud,  containing  tlie  offer  if  advice  and  medicine  jor 
si.ipcnce  each  application,  Inj  Mr.  Joseph  Nelson, 
M.n.C.S.I...  at  Mr.  Dunn's,  the  Chemist's  .iliop.  We 
can  ontif  hang  out  his  name  with  "  hunc  tu  eaveto." 
7'hc  Ciiltege  should  risk  {if  there  tie  risk  in  t/ic  matter) 
tiic  e.i' pulsion  oj  such  Jcllows. 

I'criscope,  Junior,  has  our  best  llianks. 

M.  K.  C.  S.  I.— Mr.  II.  P.— Argus— Why  and 
Bi'causc — Emptor — Four  or  Five  Constaut  Kcaders 
— no  space. 

Il'e  shall  think  oner  Mr.   Dowlun's  paper. 

Afr.  I'ridcaui's  note  was  received.  /fc  receive 
suhsc riptions  at  all  seasons. 

XX— Minor— runch— A  IMedical  Eeformcr — 
"  A  Wise  Son" — "A  Provincial  that  was,"  have  our 
thanks.  Il'e  shall  sacrifre  the  latter's  wit  {if  com- 
pelled bit  that  demon,  sp;icc)  with  much  unwillingness, 

B.  jM.  T.  willji/ii!  his  answers  in  our  leading  obser- 
vations, as  Milo  will Jiuil his  in  onr  advert'tsement page. 

7' he  Conelusion  of  Orjila — Lectures  bit  Serres  (con- 
tinued) on  the  Development  of  Organs — and  Dt.  C.  I. 
B    lyitUams  in  our  nc.it. 
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X.  Y. //  u-iis   rviiilcil  as  an  iinjiisl  rltmaiifl,  and 

with  seme  success,  since  it  teas  rednccd  m;irh/  one  halj. 

NOTICK. 

ON  THE  1st  of  DECKJlRKr.  NKXT,  WIM^ 
BE  PUBLISHED,  AS  AN  Al'l'IONDIX  TO 
iW'K  (IHUIXAKY  NUMBlii:.  A  MEDICAL 

ALMANAC.  KKi-i-KTE  ";'y",^^^,!;™= 

THE  MOST  VAIAIABI.K  ANO  IN  IKKESI- 
ING  FOK  Tin:  JIICOR'AL  1T!<JFESSI0N.— 
IT    AVLLE    C'OJfSIST   OF    T-J    yUAKTO  CO- 

LUMS.— I'kICE   1'.  I'JLAIN,   5il.  PTA3IFE)). 

ThF^edTcaFtbTk  s . 


pied  about  two  minutes,  dwelt  strongly  on  j  the  cunicula  were  lengthened  or  shortens 
the  pallrv  iubterfu<;e   Sir  James  Graham's    as  the  College  finances  needed.     He  pni 


S-VrlTRDAV,     NoVKMIiER    12,    1842. 


P.11C   cum  paiiljus  rii^iciV/iine  Cdugtrg.iiiliii 

The  British  Medical  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Britisli  Coffee-hoii'^c, 
Cockspur-street,  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
meeting  was  composed  of  between  one 
hundred  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons, and  the  refresliments  which  lollowcd 
were  partaken  of  by  about  ■jixly  guests. 
Instead  of  making  the  proceedings  the  sub- 
ject of  an  extended  re])ort,  we  shall  present 
them  in  the  condensed  form  more  suited  to 
their  absolute  importance,  and  make  con- 
currently such  remarks  as  their  nature  and 
bearings  may  suggest. 

The  chairman,  Dr.  Webster,  of  Dnlwich, 
opened    the    meeting    with     some    general 
observations.       lie    seemed    to   liave    two 
objects    in   view — first,   to   prove  that  the 
Association  was  neitiier  ronteniptil>!e  in  its 
constitution,  nor  insignilicnnt  in  its  doings  ; 
and,    secondly,    that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  |)rofession,    and    in    the  prospects  held 
out  to  it  bv  Sir  .lames  Graham's  bill,  there 
was    a  necessity    for    the    medical   body's 
doing  something  extraordinary.     The  pre- 
paration of  a  proposed  Act  of  Parliament  — 
deputations  to  Lord  Campbell — Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham— and  the  Poor-Law  C(mmiissioners — 
were  the  evidence  maiidy  adduced  to  prove 
the  successful  working  of  the  Association, 
to  whose  exertions  the  speaker  mainly  attri- 
buted the  merit  of  those  Poor-Law  ameliora- 
tions, which  have  commonly  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  independent  medical  press 
— the  general  expression  of  medical  men's 
opinion — and  to  the   active  jiersonal  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Pre.>ident  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,    who   cerlainly,    in   this    matter, 
has    not    yet   received    his    due    from    the 
medical  public.    Dr.  Webster  re-announced 
the  heads  of  Sir  James  (Iraham'sbill,  which 
difl'er  in  such  inconsiderable  Irilles  from  the 
statement    we    have    already  given   of  the 
measure — that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  the  details.     The  report  prepared 
by  Dr.  Webster  was  then  tcad  :  it  contained 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  what  the  So- 
ciety had  done   during  the  last  year — ex 


bill  involved — inveighed  .igainst  his  neglect 
of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  medical  corpora- 
tions— and  insisted,  in  despairing  accents, 
on  the  ni  eessity  of  some  giand  organiza- 
tion. l>r.  Grant  seemed  anxious  to  have 
the  corporations  as  (piiekly  as  possible  in 
the  class  of  extinct  remains,  and  evi- 
dently felt  that  the  eircuu)stances  about 
him  gave  him  little  grounds  for  hoping  so 
caiiilal  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his 
biilliaut  powers  of  classification. 

Dr.  lAIarshall  Hall  enlarged  on  the  high 
(]ualirK:ations  and  endowments   of  medical 
practitioners,  and  compared  these  with  the 
position  they  occupied  as  aliens  in  the  two 
Colleges,   or   the  third  licensing  body — the 
Company.     He  had  himself  been  an  alien 
in    the    College   of   Physicians     for  fifteen 
years — and  his  answer  to  a  jjliysicLin,  who 
iisked  him  what  he  could    grumble    about 
now,   being  a    Fellow?     Avas  —  that    "he 
had  the  recolleelinn  of  fifteen  years' exile,  in 
his  own    land   as   it  were,   to  grund)le  at." 
He    referred  to  the   numbers — the  iutelli- 
jrencc — of  general    practitioners,    and    re- 
niinding    them     that    in    both    was  pvu'cr, 
mged  Ihcm  to  use  it.      Their  place  was  to 
demand,  not  to  petition,     He  also  recom- 
mended unity   and  organization— spoke  of 
the    delights    of    fratenuzalion,  and   more 
intimate  intcreouise,  assuring  his  audience, 
that  tin  y  would  be  truly  happy, 

—  si  bona  su.'.  no-ii>it. 
He  proposed  that,  with  cr  withuut  law,  the 
profession    should     foim     itself     into    one 
Faculty  —  Mn\    deprecated    strongly     the 
maintenance    of   such    degrading   terms  as 
apothecary    and  general  practitioner,   wish- 
ing both  "to   merge  in  that  of  Member  of 
the  Faculty.     He  finally,    on  the   ])lea   of 
ill-health,     announced       his     approaching 
adieu   to  medico-political  life,   asseverating 
his  changeless   opinions.       The  president, 
announcing  that  he  bad  no  seconder  named 
for   the   resolution,   suggested   the  ditty  to 
Mr.    Pilebcr,    who    brieily    remarked    that 
medical  men,    from    their  superior  attain- 
ments, might  be   safely  entrusted  with  dis- 
cretionary political  powers,  which  might  be 
dangerous  in  other  hands— and    suggested 
this'as  a  reason  why  the  government  of  the 
ould  be  in  its  own  hands.       It 


jirofession  sli 

would  seek  not   its   own   aggrandizement, 
Dr.  Lvneh  followed 


but  the  public  good. 

in  an  elo(iuent  and  much-admired  speech — 
expressing  his  wonder  that  medical  corpo- 
rations should  be  now  the  only  existing 
self-elective  anomalies  in  British  Govern- 
,„cnt — and  citing  the  opinions  of  Aston 
Key,  Professor  Kidd,  and  Sir  James  Clark 
petency  of  the  two  Col- 


sued   in    detail     the   various  grievances  of 
the  profession,  and  expressing  a  high  opi- 
nion of  (he  general  practitioner,  whose  skill 
he    placed    above   that   of   eillier  the  pure 
surgeon    or   physician,     expressed    a   hope 
that    that    hard-woiked    body  to  wliieb   be 
belonged    would     one    day   get    their    real 
merits,  and  occupy  that  position    to   which 
their  education   and   services   to  humanity 
gave  them  a  fair  title.      He  concluded  by  a 
strong  reprobation  of    the    proposed    new 
bill,  wliicli,  it  was  declared,    would  make 
bad    worse.       Here,    the  president  read    a 
letter,    wliieb  he  described   as   a  blast  from 
the  north,   which  expressed  warm  approval 
on  the  part  of  a  Medical  Reform  Society  of 
(ilasgow,  of  the  scheme  of   starting  a  new 
F.ieulty  by  the  members  themselves.     Mr. 
Riadore  Evans,    who    was  startled  by   an 
appeal  to  him  to  support  a  resolution  which 
had   evidently  not   been   communicated  to 
him,  now   shortly  expressed  his  hope   that 
sonielhing   would  be   done — with  his  con- 
viction   that   the  project  proposed  had  its 
cliflieidties. 

After  Professor  Kidd  and  Sir  Janus 
Clark  had  been  enrolled  honorary  num- 
bers, and  two  other  ger\tlemen  elected  or- 
din.iry  mend)ers,  Mr.  Grainger  was  called 
on  for  his  oration  on  Medieal  Reform.  The 
essay  was  perspicuously  and  well  written, 
aboi'inded  in  an  article  we  should  not  have 
expected  to  find  near  so  many  leles  exaltees, 
sterling  conunon  sense, — and,  on  the  ques- 
tion o?  Medieal  Kducalion,  advanced  opi- 
nions deserving  the  highest  consideration. 
It  will  shortly  appear  in  print,  when  we 
shall  renew  our  acipiaintance  «itli  il,  not, 
we  believe,  without  pleasure  and  advantage 

to  our  readers. 

Alter  an  unostentatious  supper,  in  which 
• — according  to   the   re])ort  before  us — the 
two    great     political    qualifications  of    the 
ruling  duumviri, — the  overflowing  graeious- 
ness  of  the  president,  and  exuberant  appe- 
tite ofthe  polite  secretary —•were  favourably 
exemi>liried,  a  scries   of  toasts  were  given, 
and    the -festive    scene    became    enlivened 
with  a  nu'rriment  which,  honourable  or  not 
to  the  cause,   must  have  been   a  source   ot 
much  happiness  to  those  assembled  and  ele- 
vated to  the  fit  humour  for  a|)[>reeiating  it. 
If   we  may   believe    the  report,    a  gentle- 
man's song  of  lov^    with  an  overhanging 
large  picture,  called^   by  a  speaker,    "  lus- 
cioiis,"    of  a  nude.  \'enus  in   the  arms  of 
Mars,  formed,  with  their  connection  with  the 
reflex  functions  of  the  tmexcited  Dr.  Hall, 
an  exhauslless  fund  Of  oratory,  and  endless 
source  of  amusemciit. 

The  following,  apart  from  the  routine 
votes,  were  the  Resolutions  :  we  especially 
invite  attention  to  that  wc  give  last  :  — 


-     .      -  on  the  utter  mcom. 

pressed  elevated  notions  on  the  Associa-  leges  to  discharge  their  dirties  decently  to 
tion's  ))owerof  volition,  which  was  declared  j  their  members'  profit  or  satisfaction  ;  he  de- 
cquivalent  to  any  other  body's  action — and  i  scanted  on  the  jjolitical  apostacy  of  Law- 
referred    the    subscribers    for   a    statement '  rencc— inveighed  against  the  prcpostci(nr- 

of  their  accounts  to    some   future  day,        ...^ 

some   unnamed    accident    preventing    any    corporations — and    especially    against   the    ^^ 

being   forthcoming  at  the  members' aimual  '  segregation    of   one  class  of   praclitumers  H.^ii^^ii^^^,jj^.,„.pfyj.tl„.,..i,„i.,nl„„.„isiiii!ii.prc,sint 

jneetinn-.  1  for  the  poor,  and  another  for  the  rich, — the    .lefoctive  system  .>r  medieal  relief:— Tli:U  the  plan 

Pioltssor  Grant,  in  a  .speech  that  occu- !  division  of  labour,  ^c.,  aud  latfirmed  that  j  rrcposcdlo  tK- Commissioners  by  this  Association 


Tlmt  wliilo  wc   i-ejoico    (liat    tlir   persevering 

ilovfsnrtlieiirol'es.sitin'haveol)taineill'nimlhe  I'oor 

mnents  adduced  in  favour  of  the  present  I  Uw  ( \.mmissionevs  llic  amelionitions  o.nlaii.ed  in 

"""^'  '  ■  -      '  tlieirl:i(eM«Ucaloi'dar;tlica..-sociali.mwill<-..ntnuie 

tlieir  iM'St  enileavour&ilmiii.^llie  ni\l  SessioimfPar- 
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I'or  tho  pciDr  under  oTtain  re!j;uIiitioiis,  to  select  I 
tlioii-  iiwn  inorlienl   iitleiiilaKts  (Voin   tlie  i(iiiilincil 
IMui'tiliond-s  in    llicir   nci{;ldKiiivli(xul,    wniilil    be 
iiHKe  lieHi  (ieiul  In  the  poor,  and  satisfactory  to  the  , 
pmlession.  | 

Tliut  any    measure  of   niedieal    refornt,    wlii<'li 
does  not  contemplate   llie  union  of  the   Pi'orcssion 
into    a    representative    lioily  ;  eipial    ri;;lils    and  ' 
privik'i;es    as    memliers    of    that    liody  ;    niiiforni  | 
q'.ialiliealions  for  a  title  I o  practise  tliroiii;liont  the  ^ 
I-Jrilisli   "loniinions  ;  and  proleetion  t<i  tlic  eonirnu 
niiy  and  (he  profffssion  froinillci^al  and  ini<puitified  i 
practitioners,  uill  he  most  satisfactory  to  the  pro-  1 
i'ession,   anit  will  be  strenuously  opposed  by   tlie 
Association. 

That  it  wonM  be  hieldy  desirable,  under 
exioting  circumstance:.,  to  unite  the  Jledical 
Profession  into  one  liepresentative  liody  or 
Faculty: 

That  a  staudiui;  t'ouunillee  in  Loinlon,  should 
bo  appointed  by  the  various  Associations,  an<l 
bv  County  (_'ouiiui((ees  to  ])rouiote  this  and 
other  important  obj.ets;  to  watch  proceedings 
in  I'arliameul  i  and  to  act  as  cireumstauces  may 
require. 

That  a  Coutniitl'e  be  appointed  by  I  he  Coun- 
cil to  acton  behalf  of  the  Association  to  cori'cs- 
poud  with  other  Associations  and  Connnittee,;, 
for  the  purpose  eif  formiu;;  the  Central  Cnm- 
mittcc. 

The  object  of  tliis  Rc.nhitioii  appciis 
to  have  beiMi,  to  sntiinl  tlio  iiicdicnl 
public  on  llie  possibility  of  foriiiiiii;  ,t 
Facility  of  iMcdiciiio,  wbothrr  Parlianiciil  or 
law  sanctioned  it  or  not.  If  the  naiij;tiine 
concoclors  of  tho  lichcinr  hail  any  nutioii  of 
its  feasibility,  llirouyli  their  agciiry,  Ijcforc 
Ttiesilay  last,  the  chilling  roccplion  the 
anieiiilincnt  met  from  the  geMllcineii  as- 
sembled, must  have  dispelled  the  ilelusioii. 
The  truth  is  —  and  we  express  the  repulsive 
truth  with  the  sinccrest  regret — there  is 
nothing  (at  present)  in  the  Association  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  the  remotest  chance  of  its 
j)roviii;>  of  usefulness.  There  is  utter  dis- 
organization iu  its  management:  there  is  in 
it  110  brotherhood  of  sentiment — no  kindli- 
ness of  feeling— no  bond  of  mutual  regard 
or  esteem — no  harmony  of  design — no  con- 
cert of  action — no  elcfuent,  in  short,  of 
unity  or  cohesion.  The  Council  considered 
as  a  body  of  gentlemen  meeting,  cousiiler- 
ing,  discussing,  acting, — as  anything,  in 
tinth,  but  a  prospectus  list  of  names,  is  a 
MEiii;  sii.iM.  Mr.  Grainger  is  an  annual 
siievv-card  ;  Drs.  Gr.int  and  Hall  announce 
their  retirement  ;  Mr.  Farr  is  silent  ;  Dr. 
Granville  away  ;  speakers  cannot  be  fouiul 
numerous  as  ]{esolutions — yet  this  crij)- 
plcd,  disorganized  thing,  this  worst-consti- 
tuted and  worst-managed  Society  in  the 
F.mpire,  broaches  a  scheme  whicli,  with  the 
best  circumstances,  and  under  llie  wisest 
direction,  would  p'reteiit  all  but  insuperable 
dillicnlty  of  realization.  To  do  the  As- 
soei.ition  justice,  there  is  real  magnilicence 
.about  its 2>relc)isi<)ns---it  is  the  wren  with 
the  eagle's  cleaving  wings,  and  it  never 
moves  into  absurdity  witluntt  being  carried 
by  native  weight  to  the  culminating  i)oint. 
We  deplore---we  deeply  deplore---to 
augur  so  little  succour  from  this  quarter, 
at  a  lime  when  all  the  forces  of  medical 
reformers  should  lie  in  requisition,  and 
shewing  their  best  metal,  under  the  best 
guidance.  But  the  crisis  is  imminent,  and 
there  sboulil  be  no  misunderstanding  :  we 
should  exactly    know    what   wc   have    to 


count  on.  It  will  be  no  consolation,  after 
the  sup))osed  support  has  sunk  under  us, 
to  say  we  had  hoped  better  things.  The 
vv.v.n  IS  i;oTriCN,---lct  it  be  known.  AVill 
the  profession  rely  on  it — or  on  themselves  ^ 
If  on  it---we  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
riiilistine:;,  ;nid  llu'  Coiporations  have  ir; 
for  another  eentnry.  No  power  on  earth 
can  save  us!  If  on  ourselves---holdly, 
|miden(Iy,  eueigctically  — wc  may  yet 
shew  the  enemy  bold  —  aye,  sncecssj'id 
fight.      Init  tlicre  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Guthrie  |nd^lished  in 
the  l\li-i)icAi.  TiMiiS,  a  fortnight  since,  lias 
|undncid  a  imi//^  sensation.  Thecountiy 
pr.iclitiouers,  are  iu  various  degrees  of  ex- 
eiteinent  ;  the  council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  are  by  the  cars — and  each  day 
brings  with  it,  a  thous.ind  intimations  of  the 
circulation  of  our  .lournal,  in  the  shape  of 
applications  to  the  (College,  of  Gentlemen, 
who  wish  to  be  examined  "  on  their  merits 
practically." 

The  (Councillors  are,  to  u.se  an  America- 
nism, cle.uly  in  a  very  tarnation  sort  of 
pickle,  and  how  they  will  get  out  of  it 
willi  respectability,  is  a  question  of  some 
inlercsting  speculation.  Deny  the  prac- 
titioners the  boon  the  lale  president  so  pro- 
vidently extended  to  them — they  dare  not. 
The  word  of  Mr.  Guthrie  has  been  given — 
the  emergency  demanded  it — and  ho  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  recall  it.  The 
council  then  must  eject  the  ex-president — 
and  mortally  offend  and  disap|)oint  and 
incouvenienec  numbers  of  country  prac- 
titioners— or  these  must  be  inducted  into 
the  College  on  salisfacloiy  proof  of  their 
competency  supjioited  by  the  nsual  fee. 
Hut  con  the  ("ollege  —  ilarc  it  insist  on  the 
fee  under  such  circumstances?  Throngli 
their  ex-president,  they  have  so  operated  on 
tho  Poor  I,avv  ('ommissioners,  that  these 
now  insist  on  the  Tjondon(,'ollege's  iliplonia  : 
did  they  do  this  for  their  own  emolument, 
or  the  public  good  ?  ^Vho  will  be  in  doubt, 
if  they  make  the  arrangement  so  piocured, 
a  source  of  corporate  and  individual  lucre? 
They  must  then  admit  the  experienced 
practitioner,  and  they  dare  not  iu  decency, 
derive  from  the  admission,  a  petty  pecuniary 
profit,  which  would  disgraec'them  as  traf- 
ficking negotiators  and  mercenary  trades- 
men for  ever. 


PUOFIOSSOI!  OWKN,  F.R.S. 
Tmk  medical  ])rofcssion  must  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  Royal  favour,  which  lias  been 
confined  heretofore  to  the  eminent  culti- 
vators of  the  exact  sciences,  as  Ilerschell, 
Aiicy,  Faraday,  has  this  year  been  ex- 
tended to  Professor  Owen,  whose  invaluable 
services  to  Physiology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  have  long  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  other  learned 
Academies  of  Europe.  We  shall,  at  pre- 
sent, limit  ourselves  to  alluding  to  his 
Catalogue  of  the  lluntcrian  Collection,  the 
dill'crent  volumes  of  which  must  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers.  The 
Council  of  the  College  Lave  informed  us,  iu 


the  preface,  "  that  they  have  great  gratifi- 
cation in  acknowledging  the  unremitting 
labour  wliich  has  been  for  many  years 
bestowed  on  this  great  work  by  Mr.  Owen, 
one  of  the  Conservators,  and  now  lluntcrian 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiidf'gy,  to  the  College,  to  whmn  its 
publication  has  been  exclusively  confided." 
The  lluntcrian  Collection  cost  £;5(),<l(»(l  of 
the  public  money,  when  it  was  without  a 
Catalogue,  .md  so  continued  for  many 
years,  a  sealed  hook  to  the  student.  By 
how  much  is  its  value  increased  now,  that, 
by  its  scientific  ariangement  and  descrip- 
tion, "  he  that  runs  may  read  it  ?"  We  do 
not  remimber  any  scientific  services  to  the 
State,  for  which  a  pension  of  ;t;300  has 
been  awankd,  of  a  more  solid  description, 
or  better  merited,  than  those  which  Mr. 
Owen  has  devoted,  during  tho  best  years 
of  his  lile,  to  this  important  work.  We 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Piofc.>sor--- 
we  congratulate,  still  more,  the  Goviin- 
inent  —  on  this  most  judicious  act  of 
justice. 

l't>4ClLLiNCS  OF   LIVING  MEDKAL  IViLM. 

Dll.    HAMII.loN    IlOi;— MU,      I.VNN — Dll.     niiiiM: — 
JIU.    UAl.l;    THOMISoN, 

Dr.  Ilain  Iton  Hoc,  whoso  magical  influ- 
ence over  his  (oiigrcgation,  we  attempted  to 
describe  in  our  last  skelcli,  takes  the  means 
to  command  success.  The  style  of  his  oratory 
is  well  adaj)tcd  to  excite  tender  emotions.  It 
is  Moore  without  his  metre — [loetry  Loiiverted 
into  prose,  and  without  its  measured  chains. 
His  lax  terms,  his  voluptuous,  his  oriental 
hnagciy,  is  entrancing.  You  feel  that  the 
loves  of  the  angels,  if  not  fact,  are  at  least 
more  \\\!mfietivii.  His  sparkling  fancy  lays  the 
whole  range  of  creation  subsidiary  to  its  in- 
vasion, and  it  has  ample  scope  for  its  exciir.sions 
upon  the  vague  immensity  of  the  endless  .sea  of 
tlicoloRy.  Ho  invests  m-dinary  subjects  and 
otherwise  nniutercsting,  with  a  charm  that 
makes  bis  devotees  feel  that  his  doctrines  are 
full  of  pleasing  reveries,  and  the  warm  imagin- 
ings of  the  young  and  blooming  lady  of  liii;li 
and  hot  blood  can,  under  his  guidance,  venture 
into  the  sacred  bowers  of  even  Eastern  poetry 
witlnint  peril. 

This  glowing  and  impassioned  language 
bears  all  the  character  and  glory  of  spontaneous 
enunciation,  or  rather  of  inspiration.  But 
these  mipreiiared  creations  of  religions  rhap- 
sody are  carefully  and  artfully  digested  in  the 
study,  and  afterwards  thrown  off  with  such 
volubility  and  earnestness  as  to  impart  the  il- 
lusion of  extemporaneous  curatory,  and  its  en- 
thusiasm and  sincerity  are  calculated  lo  make 
converts.  Ars  celare  arteir,  is  the  highest 
|iroof  of  rhetorical  proficiency  ;  he  certainly 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  natural  and  inoinen- 
tary  im|uilse.  The  purjile  patches  of  em- 
broidered clnijNciKr,  ho  works  most  skilfully 
into  tho  frame  work  of  his  discourse.  It  re- 
quires a  very  discerning  ear  to  detect  the  real 
from  the  mock  mosaic.  A  very  jirepossessing 
appearance,  graceful  animated  action, — 

Jbiuds,  lips,  and  eyes,  are  put  to  school, 
And  each  instructed  fcalure  has  its  rule, — 
exercise  their  wonted  jiower  over  a  very 
susceptible  auditory,  to  whom  it  would  be 
sacrilege — nay,  almost  blasphemy,  to  insinuate 
that  his  addresses  were  drawn  from  artificial 
sources  of  emotion  ;  and  not  from  the  deep 
and   troubled  fountains    of   (he  heart.      We 
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ouaht  to  say  a  wnrd  upon  the  composilion  of 
hi?  ohpdient  and  fleecy  flock.  They  arc  of  the 
order  niiscellnneoii':.  The  centler  sex  ]ire])nn- 
deralc^  considerably  :  to  the  majority,  the  air 
iliil'imiiir  applies.  They  look  very  grave,  but 
ibeir  vanity,  tlionjjh  of  the  seriou.s  character,  is 
displayed  in  their  dress,  and  ocpiipafte.  The 
elder  portion  of  this  <lass,  are  known  by  (heir 
conspicMons  ]<'phi  and  pa>"t.  and  by  the  elabo- 
rate and  ostentatious  humility  with  which  they 
glide  into  their  seats.  .\  pleasinfj  difl'crence 
to  this  oroup  of  devotees,  is  presented  liy  the 
gay,  the  graeefnl,  the  scented,  the  .swect- 
.sparilcd,  the  cherub-lipped  lisjjcrs  of  the  un- 
known tongues,  whose  Hcloise  tenderness,  and 
impassioned  innocence,  make  you  waver  whe- 
ther you  will  embrace  them  as  sisters  in  sjiirit 
or — not.  Their  eyes,  as  they  are  lifted  np  in 
adoration,  are  at  interval-,  tenderly  and  surrep- 
titiously directed  to  their  companions  of  the 
opposite  se.x,  who  are  overjoyed  if  the  fond 
one  in  the  pious  up-turnings  of  her  eye  during 
the  excess  of  a  fit  of  devotion  should  abstract 
her  mind  one  moment  from  heaven  to  Ihink  of 
him.  This  mixture  of  hmnan  with  evangelical 
atTections  is  very  edifying;  it  is  n  beauliful 
specimen  of  the  doctrine  of  .sympatbelicatlrac- 
tion,  or  rather  of  single  and  elecfive  atlinilies  ; 
an  illustration  of  the,  at  times  equally  suspen- 
sive magnetism  of  earth  and  heaven. 

There  is  another  class  some  ten  years  older, 
who  oscillate  in  a  stale  of  disagreeable  sus- 
pense between  these  two  extremes,  and  who 
findhig  themselves  neglected  by  the  latter,  are 
disposed  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  former, 
and  who  tlock  to  the  doctor  to  teach  them 
resignation  and  self-denial. 

There  is  another  class-  they  reckon  very  few 
in  numbers,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  ob- 
streperous zeal.  Those  who  have  reformed— 
who  have  turned  from  their  evil  ways — who 
have  occasioned  much  joy  in  heaven  —  who  now 
piously  incline  to  give  up  the  jilural  for  the 
singular  number.  Xow,  their  passions  decline, 
and  piety  makes  inroads  upon  their  boundaries. 

Servants,  too,  are  to  be  met  with  here  of 
noble  families — who  are  equally  siplicilous  of 
their  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual,  welfare, 
and  who  on  a  principle  of  reciprocity,  consider 
that  the  maid  should  be  of  the  same  religious 
opinion  as  her  mistress.  This  class  forms  a 
corps  of  peripatetic  advertisers  of  the  doctor's 
skill  and  goodness. 

We  cannot  enter  farther  into  an  analysis  of 
all  those  males  and  females  who  assist  at  this 
fanatical  nnnnmery.  The  doctor,  as  high 
priest  or  grand  referendary, is  consulted  upon  all 
essential  points,  something  upon  the  jirinciple 
of  a  chamber  lawyer;  his  opinion  is  a  decree 
final  and  infallible.  He  does  not  meddle  in 
matrimonial  matters,  as  has  been  alleged. — 
There  is  a  committee  of  persons  whom  we  call 
of  the  neuter  gender,  to  whom  these  delicate 
ncgocialions  are  intrusted. 

His  esangelieal  is  blended  wiih  his  profes- 
sional reimtation.  He  is  followed  bv  poor 
and  rich.  His  hall  down  in  Hanover  Square 
is  surrounded  every  morning,  and  we  should 
Judge  that  his  practice  is  extensive  and  ari.^to- 
cratic.  He  has  written,  but  done  nothini;  for 
science.  He  walks  round  the  wards  like  a 
priest  in  a  processsion,  with  the  aspect  of  ab- 
stract and  mystical  meditation.  .A notlier  day 
with  le.iden  eye  he  seeks  the  ground,  and  ^ecms 
industriously  employed  in  counting  with  exact 
))rccision  the  nails  in  every  board  of  the  ward 
which  he  is  traversing.  His  work  on 
diseases  of  children  evidences  a  total  igno- 
r.ince  of  composition.  He  ventured  some  time 
ago  to  send  a  case  of  ,l,olera  lo  the  I,aneet.  It 
was  a  very  poor  affair.  It  woulil  shame  the 
penmanship   of  the  humblest  general  practi- 


tioner, whose  writings  often  far  surpass  the 
literary  productions  of  our  presuming  physi- 
cians. In  this  article  be  advanced  no  scientific 
explanation  of  the  jihenomcna  of  the  disease, 
only  "  that  when  a  violent  spasm  came  on,  the 
patient  writhed  about  the  beil,  and  that  he  re- 
couunended  emiiirically  laudanum  and  anuno- 
nia."  He  shews  zeal  and  ability  in  his  olheial 
duties,  and  when  not  wrapjied  n]i  in  bis  mu- 
sings, is  jocnlar  and  communicative  of  what  he 
knows.  Asa  lecturer  he  is  neither  eloijuent 
nor  fluent.— The  principles  of  h's  therapeutics 
are  not  fixed— his  practice  is  e()ually  variable. 
He  looks  for  the  cmisi^  of  di-sease  in  organic 
lesion.  He  is  a  solidist ;  he  might  as  well 
search  for  wisdom  in  a  wig.  He  is  a  kind- 
hearted,  amiable  man.  alivays  ready  to  do  a 
good  action,  and  never  unwilling  to  befriend 
those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  help  them- 
selves. The  lines  of  the  poet  may,  without 
inappropriateness,  be  quoted  for  him, — 
Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  «as  his  pride. 
And  even  his  faihugs  leamd  tn  virlnr's  side; 
He  tried  each  art,  repmved  e:\ib  dull  delay, 
Allnvid  tn  brighter  worlds  and  led  tlic  way. 
Mr.  I.vnn  is  neidiew  to  the  late  senior  sur- 
geon, anil  forms  one  in  the  many  instances  in 
our  charitable  institutions,  of  the  effects  of 
nepotism— not  but  what  one  less  fitted  than  he 
might  have  been  elected— yet  it  is  certain,  a 
less  near  connexion  to  a  preceeding/wrc,  would 
have  been  a  disqualification  lolNIr.  I.ynn,  as  hi- 
is  no  favourite  with  the  governors  and  medical 
officers,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  He  is  too 
unassnm-ng',  too  mild,  too  gentlemanly  a  man 
to  be  a  match  for  the  dictatorial  inilividuals 
who  form  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  house  committee.  "By  stich  men  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  ]ierson  whose  opinion  is  far  below 
any  of  the  other  medical  olhcers.  He  coiise- 
quently  receives  many  slights  without  notice; 
whichnone  but  one  aware  of  having  been  raised 
bythefortnitonschanceofrelationshipwouldsid)- 
niit  to.  Mr.  L.  is  far  from  being  without  talent; 
he  is  a  dapper  active  man,  with  an  intelligent 
coimtenance,  perceptive  and  reflective  organs 
well  marked,  on  a  well  developed  head.  He 
had  been  for  twelve  years,  a  favourite  pniiil  of 
John  Hunter  and  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
good  anatomist ;  he  is  also  a  safe  operator  : 
impertiirbable  sang  froid,  great  presence  of 
mind,  manly  corifidence  in  the  conclusions  of 
science  and  reason,  are  his  distinctions.  He 
has  not  contributed  even  the  widow's  mite  to 
the  'Westminster  poor  box  of  improvement. 
Factis  non  verbis,  is  his  motto.  He  has  no 
ambition  to  appear  in  print.  They  say  that  he 
is  a  man  of  no  literary  or  scientific  attainments. 
We  cannot  predicate  whether  he  is  so  or  not. 
We  rather  think  that  it  is  not  true;  he  abhors  the 
unprofessional  parade,  and  vain-gloriousness  of 
his  bombastic  colleague.  JJotoricty,  the  pa.ss- 
port  to  all  monopolies  and  cor]iorate  bodies,  he 
slums.  The  echo  of  his  name  and  fame  rever- 
berates not  beyond  the  .stuccocil  walls  of  the 
institution  of  "which  he  is  a  diligent  and  \isefnl 
ofheer.  He  is  an  hospital  surgeon  nevertheless 
and  why  not  a  member  of  the  council  ?  He 
never  made  them  tremble  beneath  the  thunder 
of  his  dcnnnciation.  Fear  and  syeo|diancy  are 
the  licys  that  open  their  closed  doors.  He 
never  trnckled  like  the  crawling  slimy  reptiles 
who,  with  less  merit  and  pretension,  disgrace 
even  the  sittings  of  this  secret  council.  His 
mann<rs  and  appearance  arc  unpretcndmg  ami 
agreeeablc.  He  is  bland  and  iddiging  to  ;dl 
subordinate  to  him.  and  frienilly,  c(dloi|iual, 
and  iustrnetive  with  the  few  pupils  that  still  re- 
main to  walk  the  wards.  There  is  no  pity  or 
sympathv  felt  for  his  rejeclion  by  the  council 
of  tlie  college.  Their  cruel,  cajiricious,  and 
unjust  treatment  of  several  excellont  men,  is 
another  of  the   multitudinous  evils  which  the 


present  afiorrnnable  system  entails.  They  are 
now  wholly  irresponsible  They  can  set  the 
indignation  of  the  profession  at  defiance. 
What  ha|ipened  to  Lynn  yesterday, may  occur 
to  anotlior  t<i-niorrow.  lliey  may  pass  over 
rvhomever  they  think  pro))cr.  Every  man  whose 
name  is  on  the  list  of  the  college,  has  an  in- 
terest in  resist  ng  their  assumption,  and  should 
join  his  brethren  in  bringing  them  under  the 
conlroul  of  the  profession  by  making  them  eli- 
gible periodically  by  all  the  members. 

Dr.  IiiRNE.  aged  40,  is  a  (all,  well- looking 
man,  and  has  the  name  and  credit  of  being  a 
clever  man.  He  is  a  very  fair  and  fluent  lec- 
turer He  married  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's 
daughter,  which  advantageil  his  professional 
prospects.  His  clinical  instruction  is  worth 
attending.  He  published  an  octavo  on  typhus. 
It  is  asummary  ofthe  information  then  known; 
he  divides  it  into  adynamic  and  inflammatory. 
The  '-'d  division,  or  adynamic,  includes  the 
putrid  of  Sydenham,  the  slow  nervous  of  Hux- 
ham,  typhus  gravior,  typhus  mitior,  and  syno- 
chusof  Cullen,  and  the  essential  "f  (  nnlterhuck. 
In  his  jireface  he  says,  if  we  consider  the  limited 
views  of  some  authors,  we  confess  that  there  is 
much  wanting  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  this 
disease.  The  accuracy  of  this  observation  we 
fully  absented  to  after  a  perusal  of  the  iloctor's 
production  :  -"  Ancient  writers,"  he  observes, 
"  bad  lo  contend  with  the  disadvant.-iges  of  a 
defective  acquaintance  with  morbid  anatomy, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  possess  the  means  of 
attaining  correct  notions  of  fever."  The  merest 
tyro  is  aware,  that  of  all  the  diseases  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  typhus  is  just  the  one  which  pathology 
throws  the  least  light  on.  Those  who  attri- 
buted it  to  lesions  of  head,  such  as  Clutterlrack, 
to  lesions  of  chest,  of  stomach,  of  liver,  of 
nmcous  membrane,  of  intestines,  have  found 
out  their  error  ;  and  the  profession  begins 
to  look  from  the  solids  to  the  altered  and  va- 
ried st.ite  of  the  circulation  ;  for  this  is  the 
(rue  cxjilanation  ofthe  cause  of  typhus.  Tlie 
sole  study  of  solidism,  even  pushed  to  extremes, 
affords  only  negative  information;  animal  che- 
mistrvis  the  only  channel  through  which  we  can 
hope  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difHcnlty. — The 
doctor  lays  down  rules  which  can  never  be 
fidlowed  and  formally  describes  distinctions 
which  never  existed.  The  book  is  full  of  pro- 
fessional proverbs,  the  |iatcrnify  of  which  be- 
longs to,  and  we  fear  will  die  with  him.  They 
remind  us  of  Seneca's  observation, — 

Nil  sapicntia?  odiosius  acuminc  nimio. 
He  lays  down,  too,  theories  wilh  all  the  im- 
portance of  fundamental  doctrines.  We  had 
reviewed  at  some  length— for,  like  J<dmson, 
we  delight  in  that  intellcclual  chemistry  -which 
can  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  qualities  in 
the  same  individual,  and  we  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ercise it  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  work, 
but  our  sketch  will  not  allow  room  for  it.  The 
exciting  cause  is,  in  his  o]iinion,  cold.  He  very 
properly  rejects  the  absurdity  of  localising  the 
seat  of  fever,  and  laughs  Clutterhuck  out  ofthe 
field.  His  means  of  treatment  are  emetics, 
aperients,  bark,  c(dd  .ilfusions,  bloodletting, 
men  lu'v,  opiniu,  stiuudants — a  prelly  extensive 
range  of  therapeutic  ;»gents.  Bloodletting, 
however,  he  uses  with  caution,  amounting  lo 
prcdubition.  It  is  now  very  generally  regarded 
as  rank  homicide  in  this  disease.  The  autho- 
rity, or  success,  of  Dr.  ,'southwood  .Smith  arc 
not  able  to  induce  practitioners,  who  have  wit- 
nessed its  murilerous  effects,  to  recur  to  it. — 
His  views  and  assertions  we  intended  to  meet 
by  (pmtations  from  the  numerical  plan  of  I.ouis, 
especially  his  observaticnis  and  animadversions 
ujion  the  ancieuts,  upon  the  )iulse  which  I.onis 
proves  to  be  correct  and  the  Doctor  wrong.  It 
is  ou  the  whole  the  best  work  wc  have  on  tv- 
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I'liiis,  excepting  always  Stevens  anil  Louis's 
ilile  wurks.  lie  has  also  written  an  nsefiil 
wnrk  on  eonstijiation — his  style  is  more  copious 
llian  corrcet. 

Mr.  Halk  TnoMi'SON  is  the  prinre  of 
imjipics  :  we  wish,  to  re^anl  our  |inifessional 
brollircii,  thruUf^h  an  aelirouKilic  iiuiliuin.  'I'he 
annoyance,  ignorance,  anil  iriipnilcncc,  iil'soinr 
Mien  will  not  allow  us.  A  jiiilge  said  to  a 
lawyer,  who  expressed  his  surprise  at  his  to- 
leratinii  it  in  a  witness  ;  "I  was  paralyzeil," 
Icplicil  he  "  with  adniiralion  ;  his  inipndenco 
was  sniilinir."  ,\  very  opposite  feeling  is  cre- 
ated by  witnessing  the  escapades  ami  endless 
altercations  of  this  very  conceited  and  enijity- 
hcadcd  yonni^  man.  We  never  knew  a  iiinn 
whom  the  great  body  of  all  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  him  are  more  unanimous  in 
disliking-.  He  is  a  very  insignificant  jier- 
sonage — there  are  no  salient  points  about  him 
— there  is  no  intellectual  cliaraiier,  or  history, 
to  refer  to.  Me  is  the  OonnI  Fathom  of  West- 
minster. He  got  his  situatiini  by  money  ;  he 
married  a  lianker's  daughter.  He  is  a  good- 
lookiii;^,  dark,  (urly-haired  gentleman,  and 
keepsa  da.shing  eijuipage.  He  w.as  (/"o.vpi/,  as 
Ihey  term  it,  out  of  the  chair  (d'  Westminster 
School.  He  has  an  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Spine  at  the  back  of  his  lionse.  His  treat- 
ment, ami  practices  to  attract  rich  (latienls,  1 
wish  not  to  allude  to.  He  is  not  liked  by  the 
jiupils  :  they  tell  a  story  of  a  pupil  of  the 
nnnie  of  ])csehamps  ])urposeIy  asking'  bim  if 
(he  bone  of  the  osVoccygis  was  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  thumb,  and  that  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

We  would  remind  bim  that  there  arc  two 
orders  of  intellect  to  be  combined,  to  ho  emi- 
nently {•real — perceptive  jiowers  which  exist 
in  the  collection  of  facts,  and  the  reflettive 
powers  which  systematize  and  draw  conclu- 
sions. Has  Hale  Thompson  ever  furnished  a 
fact  hitherto  unobserved  ?  Has  he  favoincd 
science  with  any  valuable indnci ions?  Has  he  in 
any  way  fnlfilled  his  high  functions,  by  expo- 
sition, scioiitilic  elucidation,  or  accurate  [irac- 
tieal  observation  ? 

We  would  also  urge  upon  him  Swift's 
proverb, — 

"  Every    man    has    jusl,    as    miieli    vanity   as     be 
wants  xmdcrslundiiig." 

The  hauteur  which  he  a.ssunies — the  pea- 
cock air—only  provoke  reflections  which  had 
better  be  avoided.  He  is  a  very  little  person- 
age— his  opportunities  will  never  make  him 
otherwise.  Train  and  discipline  a  dwarf,  he 
will  never  beeouu!  a  giant.  He  is  a  living 
cvidence  of  the  iniipiity  of  our  system  of 
Hospital  Elections.  Mr.  Guthrie  has,  in  a  re- 
cent vindication,  called  by  courtesy  a  fliniijue, 
acknowledged  the  glaring  abuses  that  exist 
there.  This  is  the  g-nissest  and  greatest  of 
any.  Thompson,  as  bis  fag,  will  be  one  day, 
perhaps,  a  member  of  the  council !  !  ! 

Phoue. 

REVIEWS. 

On    fiijiities  of  the  Head  AJfo/i/n/  Uir  firnhi. 
By   O.    I.   CnruRiE,  F.  R.  S  ,   Surgeon   to 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  Opthalmic  Hos- 
pital, &e.  &c.     Churchill. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  exhibits  in 
a   condensed,   and   highly  interesting  manner, 
the  result  of  much  experience,  in  a  very  im- 
jiortant,  but  diniciilf,  branch  of  surgery.     The 
author,   who   is    well-known    in    the    surgical 
woild,  an<l  who  stamls  at   the  head  of  perhaps 
the   most   rising    school   in   London,    has    had 
most  admirable  opportimities  of  studying  the 
subject  both  in  luilitary  and  civil  life,  and  from 
the  acknowledged   talents  and  allainnieiits  of 
the  author,  we  had  reason  tu  expect  a  practical 


work  of  no  ordinary  value,  and  we  have  not 
been  dis;ippoinled.  The  author  is  a  man  evi. 
<lenlly  of  a<-ule  observation,  and  of  an  euei-getic, 
if  not  pi-(ifoMiid  mind.  He  ilashcs  at  once  into  ' 
his  subject,  and  is  pi-aclical  lb|-onghoul.  Al- 
Ihongh  loo  heedless  (d' luethod  in  the  disposi- 
tion and  ariangement  of  the  ilill'ereut  parts  of 
his  subject,  his  style  is  perspicuous  and  forcible. 
His  cases  are  .so  cimdensed  that  (hey  might 
have  been  indited  on  the  battle  field,  and  the 
principles  he  iiuMilcates  sosuccinctly,  and  cinn- 
prebensively  expressed,  that  they  might  have 
been  delivei-ctl  iti  consultation  in  a  cainp  hos- 
pital. All  is  brief-all  direidy  to  (he  poin(  — 
all  excellent.  We  have  in  the  work  before  us, 
a  body  of  practioal"  information  on  injuries  of 
the  head,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  that 
contained  in  any  work  that  has  been  i)ublislied. 
It  posses.ses  all  tlu^  faseinatiou,  without  the 
prolixity,  of  the  great  work  of  John  J>ell,  and 
as  a  guide  to  inactiee,  is  iuiinitely  uutre  to  be 
trusted  to  than  that  work.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
know  a  book,  not  exeeiiting  (hose  of  Le  Dran, 
Petit,  Deasc,  Po(t,  I)esault,I!elland  Abcruediy, 
in  which  (be  tieatment  inculcated  (luoughiuit, 
ismore  accordant  with  sound  physiology,  and 
approved  ami  snieessfnl  practice.  Oiu-  space 
this  week  will  not  admil  of  a  more  extended 
noti(e,  but  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  traiisfeiring  to  our  columns  all  the  more  im- 
portant novel  points  of  doctrine,  or  of  [iiacfice, 
which  the  work  contains. 


C'lmiiieiihiries  tin  Some  D"r/>-i>irs  of  n  Diinger- 
rmx  Teiidi'iiry  in  Medkine,  mid im  the  Uvnerul 
Piiiiiplrs  of  Siife  Vraetice.  By  Sir  Alf.x- 
ANixui  CniciiTON,  M.l>.,  r.R.S.  Physician 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  ike. 

(CoTii-lii.lciI  from  (WKt  !'ll.) 
SECOND    NOTICE. 

Possibly  a  little  of  the  laiidutnr  lempnris  mii 
may  be  discovered  in  Ibis  work  ;  but  if  is  par- 
donable in  one  whose  only  aim  in  writing  was 
the  im])rovemen(  of  the  piofession.  But  if  tbs 
.seidences  wo  have  been  ipioting  are  certainly 
extraordinary,  when  we  find  the  author  detail- 
ing at  some  length  in  the  same  and  en- 
suing pages,  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Millar  and 
Dr.  I.  Clarke ;  treatment  which  both  these 
|)hysicians  declared  proved  successful  in  their 
haiidt,  which  has  been  adopted  by  numerous 
subsequent  practitioners,  and  which  we  are 
able  to  vouch  from  our  own  by  no  means 
trifling  exjierienee  to  be,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, highly  etTlcacious. 

This  treatment,  or,  as  Dr.  Crichton  terms 
it,  innovation, — 

consistrdin  giving  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  ein- 
ebona  in  sulistance,  (ogethcvwith  a  strong dcecx-tion 
of  the  same  in  eiimanion  w-ater,  in  (he  verij  frst 
xliiffr  iif  r  iiiliiiiicdfm'is,  cvrii  if  the  /iiilse  u'lls  hard, 
ns  iirll  Its  qiiich,  the  hent  great,  /he  sliiii  mid  Imifiie 
ilrij,  and  the  urine  scnnlij.  Vlnlent  headache  did  not 
prerenf  th't.-i  /nactici pp.  46-7. 

In  Dr.  Millar's  testimony  our  author  is  not 
disposed  to  rely  much,  because  "  he  was  better 
known  among  his  contemporaries  for  the  oddity, 
than  for  the  soundness,  of  his  opinions."  This 
is  certainly  not  a  good  reason.  The  "  oddity 
of  his  opinion"  iniglit  have  arisen  from  his  hav- 
ing been,  as  he  decidedly  was,  before  his  age, 
and  being  such  he  paid  the  penalty  of  being 
sneered  and  talked  down.  But  the  same  thing 
haiipeucd  to  Harvey,  who  lost  his  practice  for 
daring  ti'  publish  his  theory  :  to  Bruce,  for 
telling  us  more  than  we  dreamed  of  Abyssinia, 
especially  of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  and  of 
rump  steaks  from  living  oxen — to  Gall  for 
shewing  us  that  the  spinal  chord  was  not 
a  prolongation  of  (he  brain— to  AVinsor  for 
offering  to  illuminate  London  with  gas — to  the 
projectors  of  "  Thejmes"  newspaper  (for  the 


present  principal  pioprietor,  Mr.  Walter, 
bought  (hat  tremendous  moral  engine  for  a  few- 
sacks  of  coals!)  to  lilliolson  for  advocating 
phrenology,  anil  for  intiodncing  I'mssic  acid, 
(piinine,  and  creosote,  for  describing  glanders 
in  human  subjects,  for  practising  .•iiiscnlta(ion, 
and  exhibiting  mesmeric  pbenonu'iKi — while 
Crosse  was  all  but  annihilated  because  ho 
published  his  discovery  of  (be  .\carns  (ialvani- 
eus,  since  placed  beyond  the  jiosvibiliiy  of 
ipiestion,[by  latterexperimentalijts ;  and  last,  not 
least.  Dr.  Stevens,  author  of  that  valuable  wnrk 
on  "  the  blood,''  to  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion possibly  (o  refer  presently,  was  all  but  put 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  profession  for  declaring 
from  freipieuf  experiment,  that  the  red  colour 
of  (he  blood  was  owing-  (o  the  presence  of  the 
salts  of  (he  scrum.  Nay,  (he  la(e  Dr.  Edward 
Turner  went  so  far  as  (o  declare,  in  the  last 
edition  but  one  of  his  "  Chemistry"  published 
liming  his  lifetime,  that  be  had  made  similar 
experinienls,  and  (hit  the  results  were  con- 
trary to  those  given  hy  Dr.  Stevens.  Yet,  in 
the  last  (dition,  revised  by  himself  he  was 
forced  to  contradict  this  contradiction,  and  (o 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  the  accu- 
rate and  ingenious  Stevens  bad  before  stated! 
Ill  Ibis  instance.  Dr.  Turner  had  a  theory  to 
uphold — a  iirejudii  ('  to  support.  A  friend  of 
his,  Dr.  I''nglihar.lt  (we  hope  we  spell  his  name 
corrcelly)  had  published  .i  (readse,  in  which 
he  (bought  he  had  established  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  cavil,  that  the  bh)od  owed  its 
colour  to  the  presence  of  an  oxide  of  iron. — 
The  upsetting  of  a  bason  of  water,  on  a  lady's 
silk  dress  hy  a  jealous  fiivourite  in  the  reign  of 
(,{ucen  Anue,  led  to  heaveu  knows  how  many 
years'  war,  and  so  this  hankering  friendship,  of 
Turner  for  Englehardt,  led  to  (he  denial  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  modern  days,  the  cause  of  the 
florid  (i.e.,  healthy)  condition  of  the  blood. 

To  resume  : — Dr.  Crichton  however,  con- 
siders Dr.  I.  Clarke  as  a  physician  and  practi- 
cal man  in  every  way  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  doctor  says, — 

In  Dr.  I.  t'lark  of  Newcastle,  we  have  (o  deal 
witli  a  ^ery  ililli-riiit  i)irsonaii,e.  lie  had  been 
regularly  ediieudd  lo*  iiicdicine  and  surgery  in  (he 
University  of  Edinburgh.  1  )iu-ing  many  years  lie 
had  served  in  (he  navy,  and  bad  often  seen  the 
typhus  gravior  (the  hospital  and  camp  fever)  in  a 
variety  of  elimale.  After  retiring  from  the  ser- 
vice, lie  establislied  tiiinsi'lf  in  Newcastle,  and  was 
iippoiiUed  pliysii-ian  (o  the  iiilirmary  and  dispen- 
sary of  that  city,  in  wliieli  typhus  often  raged 
afterwards  as  a  contagious  epidemic  ;  conseipiently, 
his  opportimities  of  observing  that  disease  were 
I  wry  great.— (47.) 

'      This  is  a  strong  prima  furie  evidence  that 
I  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  in  whom  great  reliance 
was  to  be  placed,   bnt  when  Dr.  Crichton  in- 
forms us  that — 

His  history  of  symptoms  is  correct  and  good,  and 
his  jirccepts  Cor  the  health  of  seamen,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  coiilagii>n    in   the  navy,   and   besieged 
I  cities,  are  judicious  and  useful. — p.  47. 

We  do  not  see  how  Dr.  i'larke's  testimony 
'  IS  in  any  way  to  be  set  aside  ;    or  that  his  treat- 
;  meiit,  whicii,  as  we  have  before  said,  has  been 
found  successful   in  the  hands  of  other  praeli- 
lioncrs,  is  to  he  considered   as  any   other  than 
I  that  which,  under  certain  limitations,  all  judi- 
cious   medical    men   should   ailo|il.     A\  e  have 
had  an  opportunity   of  seeing  both   (he  (reat- 
meut  of  Dr.Crichton and  that  of  Dr.Clarke  tried 
very    extcnsivelv   in    the    Tropics,    and    bo(h 
successfully.     'Iliat  Dr.  Crichton's  is  more   in 
accordance  with  the  general  view  of  the  pro- 
fession, -we  readily  concede,  but  we  observed 


*  Was  Dr.  Millar  not 

also  ? 


regularly  bred  man 
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tliat  i>aticn(s  lieakil  according-  tn  Dr.  Clarke's 
plan,    (with  certain  inoilificaiions,   which    we 
shall  tjivc  immediately)  recovered  much  more 
ppccdily  than  by  Dr.  ('richton's.     It  may  be, 
therefore,  u.sefui  to  state  in  wliat  manner  these 
fevers  were    treated   in    the    We-t  Indies.     In 
nearly   every  ca.se  we  bled.      The   blood  was 
then  tested  according  to  tlic  invabiable  recom- 
mendation of  l»r.  Stevens.      A  small  i|uaiilily 
of  common  salt  was  thrown  in   the  basin,   and 
if,  as  it  ecnerally  was,   it  was  very   dark,    im- 
mediately lliat  tlic  salt  came  in  conta't  wilb  it, 
it  assumed  a  crimson  hue,  clearly  indir.ilinj;  llie 
cause  of  the  dark  or  lilack  colour  lo  be  a  dc- 
ficiencv  in  the  salts  of  its  serum.      If,   on   the 
other  hand,  the  blood  was  not  remarkably  daik, 
we  by  no  means  regretted  having  let  blood  — 
since   the   patient   could  evidently  bear   vene- 
section.    Ijut  in  no  case,   whatever  uiiglit  lie 
the   symptoms,    was   venesection    repi  alcil  in 
our  practice.     \Vc  have  seen  it  repeated  in  the 
practice  of  others,  and  always  with  decidedly 
bad  consciiuences.     Resinoiis  ptuffalives,  com- 
bined with  sulphate  of  potash,    soda,  or  mag- 
nesia, or  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  the 
Eamebases,eiiemata  if  indicated  ;  somctimcs.hnt 
very  rarely,  mercurial  purges  were  resorted  to, 
but  mercury  was  never  exhibited  with  any  oilier 
intent  than   to    pmge — and  that  we   may  dis- 
miss  whatever   we    have    to   say  of  this   most 
dreadful   poison   when    injudiciously    aibninis- 
tered,  we  add,  thai  we  never  perceived  any  good 
ctt'ects  from  it  after  the  first  dose,  but  r|iule  the 
contrary.      On  tlie   first   remission  of   fever, 
which  generally  took  place  during  the  action 
of  the  purgative,  though  this  remission  was  not 
always  well-uiarked,  tjuinine  was  given,  some- 
times in  wine,   sometimes  in  water,    at  others, 
with   ihe  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda.     For 
common  drinks,  effervescent  draughts,  tamarind 
or  cocoa-nut   water,  or  even   very   weak  wine 
and  water,  but  this  latter  was  of  very  rpiestion- 
ahle   utility.     If    great   heat  of    skin,   thirst, 
jinrchcd    tongue,    and    anxiety,   were  present, 
sponging   Ihe   body  with  cold  water,  vaimila- 
tion,   and  nitrate   of  pol.i  s  in   ten  grain  do^es 
every   hotir,    were   put   in   requisition.     This 
treatment  being  pel  severed  in  for  .six  or  seven 
days,    the    fever   generally   declined    on    the 
eighth   or  ninth   day,  and  on    the    tenth  the 
patient    was   convalescent.       This    treatment 
was     first    generally    made    known    by    Dr. 
Stevens,   though   Mr.  Cameron    ( Treatise   on 
Dill)  claims  the  merit  of  having  first  put  it  in 
practice,  and  ai  cuscs  Dr.  Stevens  of  having 
borrowed  from  him  the  idea  of  treating  tyjihus, 
cholera,  and  the  cndeniical  fevers  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  saline  me<licines.      Dr.  Ryan  cor- 
rectly  remarks   that,     "  nitrate  of  potass  was 
g;iven  in  barley-water,  whey,  and  other  dilu- 
ents, and  in    powder  combined    with  antimo- 
nials,  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  long 
before    either   discoverer    was   in     existence," 
(Fnniin/(iri/   iif  Ho:<])it(i/s.) — But  this  must  not 
be  allowed   to  detract  from  the  great  merits  of 
Dr.  Stevens,   or  even  Mr.  <'amcron.      To  Dr. 
Stevens  must  be  concedeil  the  honor  of  having 
first  shewn   the    inlhumlr  of  tlio    saline  treat- 
ment.     It  i.s   also  remarkable  that,   while    the 
writer  of  this  article   was  pur.-uiug  the   same 
itive.-tigation  as  Dr.  Stevens,  and  had  adopted, 
with  slight  modifications,   a  simil.ir  treatment, 
Dr.  Wilson,    of   the  Miildlescx   llii-.pii;il,  was 
leil  to  much  the  same  conclusion,  and  pursued 
very  nearly  the  same  plan.      Here,  then,   are 
three  physicians,  each  imaccpiaintcd  with  the 
investigations  of  liie  other,    yet   all   agreeing 
much  about  the  same  time  in   their  treatment 
— each  believing   himself  the   discoverer    of  a 
new  system.      We,    therefore,   readily  concede 
the  honor  to  Dr.  Stevens;   not  only  because  he 
piiblislied  upon  the  subject    (as  did  the  writer 


of  this  article),  hut  because  he  shewed  th^ 
modus  npcniiidi  of  saline  medicines,  and,  we 
may  almost  venture  to  say,  discovered  the 
cause  of  fever. 

This  is  Dr.  I.  Clarke's  treatment : — 

1  have  shewn  the  safety  and  advantage  of  ex- 
hibitin'.;-  bark  e.irly  in  <'onl.inned  fevei-,  which  oc- 
curred in  my  practice  in  this  kingdnm.  I'Voin  1770 
to  l7'.i|,  I  have  ntlemlcd  aboiU  thirteen  knndreil 
jiatirnts  in  all  the  \:n"ietif's  nt' contimuMl  fo\or,  and 
I  d'l  not  remember  that  ab'ive  tour  cases  ha\e  come 
under  my  care,  where  the  medicine  fiiilcd. " — Ob- 
scrrtifiolis  on  Ftrtf. — p.  7llO. 

Dr.  Crichton  adds — 

"  This  is  nearly  the  sante  jiind  of  confident  lan- 
(juage,  which  Ra-sori,  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  others 
employed,  when  they  recfinimcnded  forty  onnces 
ofl)lonilto  lie  taken  aw.ay  at  once,  and  reitoated 
in   the  Very  same   kind  of  fever." — p.  l7-8. 

Hero,  we  must  admit,  the  "  folly  of  dogma- 
tism" is  ]iainfidly  cimspirnous  To  lay  down 
rides  for  Ihv  ijikiii/Hij  of  blood  to  be  taken  from 
a  patient,  is  a  blunder  too  obvious  to  be  ex- 
posed. The  practice  of  Rasori  and  Armstrong 
did  more  harm,  perhaps,  thin  any  other,  not 
excepting  the  Hrowiioni.ui  theory,  ami  was 
soon  abandoned;  indeed,  Rasori  hail  the 
courage  to  abandon  and  condemn  his  own 
treatment,  after  pursuing  it  unsucccssriilly  for 
many  years! — He  substituted  r,)iinli  r-irriln/ion, 
on  the  ashes  of  whi(  h  Dr.  (iranvillo  erected 
his  superstructure.  The  inaelice  of  Dr.  Clarke 
of  giving  l.nidanum  in  large  doses,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fever,  we  liesitafo  not  to  con- 
demn, with  Dr,  C'ricliton,  "  as  bad  and 
hazardous  treatment."  p.  49. — But  that  Dr.  I. 
Clarke's  treatment,  taken  as  a  .system,  was 
indicious  and  scientific,  we  entertain  not  a 
doubt.  Here  is  what  Dr.  Crichton  himself 
says : — 

I    oii^ht    to  have  (iliserved   that  the  preceding 
statement  of  Dr.  Clarke  relates  particularly  to  the 
treatment  of  contagious  typlins,  or  liospilal  lever, 
in  which   disease  it  has  been  proved  iiH'onleslibly 
of  late,  that  local  intlamniations  are  generally  de- 
tected after  death.     Nevertheless,  in  all  Ihe  stages 
ftf  this  fever.  Or.  Clarke  gave  two  ounces  of  strong 
infusion  of  cinchona  in   boiling  cinnamon  water, 
every  half  hour  ;  or  an  infusion  of  ihe  same  strength, 
i.  e.  nil  ounce  of  the  cortex  to  ten  or  twelvi'  ounces 
r>f  llniil,  to  which  he  added  occasionally  conserve  of 
rr>ses.    one    ounce ;     diluted    sulphuric    acid   one 
drachm  ;  and  one  ounce  of  French  brandy  :  and  to 
such  mi  \  lures  he  also  added  the  powder  of  bark,  as 
soon  .Ts  he  conjeelnrcd  the  patient's  stomuch  could 
hear  it.       fn  the  advanced  st.iges  he  ,i;ave  in  addi- 
tion,   the  Virginian  snake   root  and  ammonia.      1 
well  remember  that  the  puhlicalion  of  J)r.  Clarke's  j 
Work   ]»roduced  a  great  sensation  among  l!i(;  I.on- 
di>n  practitioners  of  medicine.  IMust  of  us  had  been 
]>i?pil..   of  Ciillen.   and  had  imbibed  his  doctrines, 
and  iniilaleil  his  prai-liee.     Few  could  he  imlncrd 
lo   liy  it  at  first.      Till'  mild  dia]iliorelie  and  an- 
tiphlogislie  ))laii  was  undevialingly  pursued  by  the  ; 
[greater  number,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  | 
it  was  found  i;<'neraily  to  be  safe  as  well  as  success-  I 
fnl.      Neverllieless,  some  |ihysic.ians  of  reputation 
and  experienee  betian  to  make  cautious  trials  wilh 
the  Ionic  )ilan,  and  th"ir  reports  were  nndoubleiljy 
in  favour  of  it.      Doctors  .lohn  Hunter,   l.ellsome, 
Huck,  and  Sims,  and  some  others,  a.ssure  lis  Iballliey  ' 
eiiiploved  it  \\illi  success.      The  first  of  tlu'se.  Dr. 
.loliii  lliinter.  was  well  ipialitied  ti>  i;i\e  an  opinion  ' 
on  the  stibject.     lie  had  rcceiveil  a  full  and  anijile  ' 
eibic;ition  britli  in  medicine  :tnil  surgery.      He  had 
been  ]ihysici;in    to  llie  F'leet  for  many  yi-ar.s,  and  , 
had  seen  a  great  variety  of  climates,  and  at  last  re- 
sided in  London,  where  he  was  much  respected. — 
p.  l.''-4>i. 

'I'liis  is  strong  testimony,  yet  such  is  jirc- 
ecmceived  opinion  that  Dr.  Crichton  man- 
fully argues  against  it.  .\  juipil  of  (aillen's, 
and  inibued  wilh  (Mullen's  views,  and  what 
Andrew  Duncan,  jiin.,  calls,  *'  Cnllcn's  pro- 
fessional Kcepticisin,"  lie  would  rather  be 
wrong   with   CuUen    than   right    with  all  the 


world  beside.  Yet  is  he  no  servile  disciple ; 
and  when  he  dees  throif  off  the  Cullcnian 
.shackle;,  he  is  bolh  a  reformer  and  a  liberal 
physician, — the  latter  a  character  so  rare,  that 
when  we  do  meet,  we  cannot  avoid  paying  it 
homage. 

.\niong  a  host  of  writers  whose  evidence 
could  be  cidlcctcd  in  support  of  the  c.irly  ex- 
hibition (d'bark  in  typhoid  and  i>eteehial  fevers, 
there  is  none  more  valuable  than  that  of 
Bruce,  because,  unlike  medical  men,  he  had 
imbibed  no  theoretical  doctrine  to  clog  his 
cxperimeiil.d  impiiries.  .\t  Masuah,  a  bay  on 
the  Ucd  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
miserable  town  of  Arkccko,  violent  fever.s, 
called  Htiliiil,  attack  the  inhabitants,  and  ge 
nerally  prove  fatal  on  the  third  day.  The 
native  method  of  treating  this  fever  is  thus 
described: — "If  a  palient  survives  till  the 
fifth  day,  he  very  often  recovers  by  drinking 
water  only,  and  throwing  a  quantity  of  cold 
water  upon  hini,  even  in  his  bed,  where  he  is 
liermitled  to  lie  without  .ittempting-  lo  make 
him  dry,  or  change  his  bed,  111  another  deluge 
adds  to  the  first.'"  {  Biurr's  '/'ruc</s  [abrideed], 
ISmo. //„/;|o.>,  IS)(I.;>.  |-J(i.)— Thu.s,  it  wmild 
seem  that  the  vaunted  discovery  of  I'riessnitz 
is  only  the  adoption  of  a  practice  coininon 
among  a  barbarous  sept  on  the  arid  shores  of 
ihe  May  (d' Masuah  In  baigl.iiid.  it  is  usual  to 
awaril  the  credit  id'tlie|cold  affusion  in  fever 
scdcly  to  Dr.  ( 'uriie,  of  Ijivcrijool,  but  our  au- 
thor recall  I  o  our  attention  a  case  of  fever  cured 
by  cold  wafer,  reported  in  the  E/ili.  N<'l.  Curios, 
(h-rinl.  iij.  .hill.  iij.  Oh.s.  'Is!,  ,T,n|  thinks  it 
"  probable  that  Celsus  em]doyed  this  remedy 
in  some  febrile  disorders. "  Dr.  AVriglil,  how- 
ever, who  practised  in  the  parish  of  St.  liliza- 
beth,  ill  Jamaica,  and  whose  acijuircmcnts  as  a 
botanist  were  very  great,  published  a  iiajicr  on 
the  cure  of  fever  by  the  cold  affusion,  in  the 
7lh  vol.  of  the  LdihI.  MciI.  Jrjiirii.,  long  before 
Dr.  Currie's  work  appeared.  The  honor, 
therefore,  of  the  discovery  or  revival  of  the 
practice,  for  which  sponging,  as  being  more 
convenient,  lias  been  siibstilnted,  is  due  in  this 
country  solely  to  Dr.  Wright. --^But  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  Dr.  Clarke's  treatment,  Bruce, 
or  rather  his  abridger,  writes  in  the  same 
page,— 

There  is  no  remedy  so  sovereign  here  as  the 
bark  ;  Imt  it  must  be  j;i\en  in  very^dilTerciil  times 
and  manner  from  those  pursued  in  Europe.  Were 
a  physician  to  take  time  to  prepare  his  patient  for 
tfia  bark,  by  first  givinjj  him  purgatives,  he  would 
be  dead  of  the  fever  fjefore  his  pri'paration  wa.s 
completed.  Immediately  when  a  nausea  or  aver- 
sion lo  cat,  and  an  umisnal.  but  not  painful,  sensa- 
tion aloiit;  the  spine,  comes  on.  no  lime  is  tlien  to 
be  lost  ;  small  dosi  s  of  the  bark  must  lie  frei|iienlly 
rc|iealed,  and  perfect  abstinence  enjoined,  unless 
from  copious  draughts  of  cold  water."  The  second 
or  third  do<e  of  liark,  if  any  (|iiaiuily  is  swallowed, 
iii'ver  fails  to  purge,  and'  if  this  evaeuation  is 
copious,  the  patient  rarely  ilies ;  but  on  Ihe  con- 
trary, his  recovery  is  generally  rapid.  Moderate 
purging  Iheii.  is  tor  the  imwi  part  lo  be  adopted  ; 
and  rice  is  a  iimcli  better  food  than  I'riiil." — p.  126-7. 

I>r.  I'.  S.  Stuart,  whose  "  Memoirs''  were 
publi.-hcd  in  the  Mmthlij  Mii,/iizliir,  for  Kcb 
ISI,'),  seems  to  liave  been  cxlreinely  succcssfi  1 
in  fever,  and  his  trcaliiieiit  ihll'cred  very  little 
from  that  of  Bruce.  Smart,  too,  was  a  man  who 
experieiiced  vast  vicissitudes,  and  visilcil  nu- 
merous places  witliiii  the  tropics,  and  was  well 
(|Ualificd  to  offer  an  opinion.  In  .\diiiiral 
(Mirislian's  fleet,  in  17ll'>-(),  then  on  the  voyage 
to  .SI.  Domingo,  he  was  wreckeil  three  lime."', 
when  upward.'!  of  h,(M){)  men  were  lost,  and 
one-sixth  only  of  IDO  sail  returned  lo  Knglaiid. 
He  was  afterwards  at  the  caplnre  of  St.  l.iicia, 
at  that  of  Marliniipie,  and  again  at  St  Do- 
lujiigo,  wdicn   7,(iOti  British   soldiers,   and  as 
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iiy  seamen,  ilieil  of  llie  yellow  fever,  (i.e., 
llad  food,  and  wm-.so  niedieal  Ireatnicnt.') 
lait  v/a^  nol  on  the  stall",  and  had  little  or 
lliinR  to  do  with  the  general  treatment,  and, 
■refnre,  should  not  share  the-  hiame  of  this 
)nstroMs  .ind  liorrihle  saeriliee  of  hnniaii  life 
his  department  he  was  fortunate,  and  slates 
;  trealnient  to  have  been— 

"  Fivo  grains  of  the  tartari/ed  antimonyf  and 
e  tahle-spooiifiil  of  soft  sugar,  dissolved  in  lllleen 
lie  siMionsfid  of  lioiling  water,  one  of  which  is 
(en  e\ery  lU'toen  or  twenty  minutes,  until  it  has 
erated  three  distinct  tim'es,  when  an  innnense 
ui.titv  of  areid,  called  viscid,  hile  is  evacuated, 
d  the  patient  iunneiliately  relii'veil.  Toast  and 
Iter  with  nitre  (iiilniU-  cf  pnlnss)  is  used  fir 
innmu  driidi,  and  an  lauice  of  h«/i.  i;  rili iridium 
Ihialier's  salts — ,!»//i/i  .(.»,/<)•)  in  it  on  the  second 
third  (lay,  after  which  harU  in  port  wine,  during 
state  of  convalescence,  has  <'onstantly  completed 
le  iveo\ery.*' 

This  treatment  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
tlarke,  Millar,  Stevens,  and  such  as  we  our- 
df  found  highly  eflicacious  in  the  In'alment  of 
ddicrs,  sailors,  and  civilians,  during  many 
ears'  practice  in  the  tropics.  Hut  we  should 
stend  this  article  to  another  number,  did  we 
note  all  that  we  mit^ht  say  on  this  subject. 
V'e  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  treat- 
lent  of  Linil,  to  which,  we  must  express  om' 
iri/e.  Or.  Criehlon  has  not  albuled. 


which  wo  hold  this  volume  will  be  manifest  to 
onr  readers.  It  should  be  (with  Stevens) 
in  the  library  of  every  medical  man  in  the 
Kast  and  West  Indies,  and  to  European 
praclitloncrs  it  will  ever  be  found  a  safe  and 
excellent  work  of  reference. 


prRiscoPE  or  Tur  wrrK, 
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Lind's  treatment  was,- — liiecacum,  torelieve 
he  stomach— then  salt  of  hartshorn  (carb. 
inmon.)  ^"j  grs,  laudanum.  15  drops.  At  other 
Imes,  3  grs.  of  camphor,  every  four  boms, 
fitli  vinegar}  and  (whey  enemala,  were 're- 
onuuended  with  these.  If  they  tailed,  he 
ilistcred.  lie  says,  "  sixteen  out  of  twenty 
vill  be  next  nmrning  entirely  lie(^  from  heal, 
leadaehe,  pain,  and  fever."  Twenty-four  or 
hirty-six  hours  after,  he  gave  vitriolated  tar- 
ar  (snipb.  potass),  nitre  (nitrate  of  p<itass) 
ivas  also  exhibited,  but  ho  preferred  it  in 
■•lv.?tcrs.  Autinmnials  were  employed  by  him, 
uid  f'onlraycrva  and  Virgiiua  snake-root  (-2 
bams  of  each,  macerated  for  four  or  live  hoius 
n  a  ])int  of  boiling  water,  then  strained,  and 
wo  ounces  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour),  and 
liock  also  he  freely  gave.  Bark  was  IVetdy 
I'xhilnted  during'  llie  second  remission,  "  as 
dl  my  care  during  the  fever  was  to  cleanse  the 
prima'  fiitr." — p.  Git, 

We  must  now  biing  our  remarks  on  this 
very  interesting  work  of  Dr.  Crirhlon's  !o  a 
conclusion,  dissatislied  with  ourself  for  h.iving 
added  so  little  to  the  vast  store  of  knowledge 
which  the  author  has  commimicated,  but 
highly  satisfied  with  the  manner  iu  which  he 
has  spoken  '•  on  the  dm  trine  and  treatuu'ol  of 
continued  fevers  of  a  typhoi<l  character." 

The  chapter  relating  to  "  Insanity,"  and  to 
the  "  Non-Morcuri.al  Treatment  of  Syphilis," 
are  important,  and  retpiiro  more  time  and 
space  for  their  consideration  than  we  can  at 
present  alVord.  However,  from  the  labour 
whiih  we  have  bestowed  on  the  "  Com- 
mentaries  on   Medicine,"    the   estimation    in 

*  The  seamen  are  predisposed  to  fever  from  the 
nature  of  their  food,  which  is  salted,  and  ot'ieu 
pKliiil,  without  vpgetaliles. — Lhiil.  Tmtl.  «/'  /'«/, 
Itimit.  M,irsh.  F,i:,^\u.     F.ilinh.   177C.— p.  90. 

•f  A  very  common  piugative  iu  that  sluggisli 
fever  of  Jamaica,  which  is  characterized  by  many 
of  die  symptoms  of  hepatitis,  is,  I  grain  cif  opium, 
5  of  antimoiiinl  powder,  and  G  of  calomel,  and  \ve 
have  hoen  assured  by  those  who  lia\'e  trietl  this 
coinbination,  that,  though  a  slow  purgative,  its 
etfects  are  very  beneficial.  Not  Iciviiig  tried  it 
ourself,  we  cannot  otler  any  opinion. 

I  The  exhibition  of  vinegar  in  any  form  in  fever 
is  extremely   doubtful,  if  not  hurtful. — See  Stevens. 


iMpnovKD  Method  of  Adminisierinc 
Coi>  Ltvku  Ou,.— Dr.  Ure  suggests  the  adop- 
tion of  cod  livers  as  a  diet  for  p.atients  who  are 
recommended  to  take  theoil.  To  )irevent  los--. 
during  cooking,  he  recommends  the  livers  to 
be  immersed  entire  in  boiling  water,  to  which 
a  snthcieut  ipiantity  of  ^;alt  has  been  adiled, 
and  to  raise  the  builing  point  to  about  •22(ldeg. 
Tabr.  The  sudden  application  of  this  high 
temperature  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the 
liver,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  oil.  When 
the  liver  is  cut,  the  oil  exudes,  and  mashed 
potato  may  be  ust'd  as  a  vehicle.  Dr.  Uro  in- 
forms the  Pliiiriiifneiilii-  .hmniiil,  that  having 
been  advised  to  take  cod  liver  oil,  be  found  the 
nauseous  flavour  very  objectionable,  until  he 
contrived  the  above  plan,  which  he  linds  to 
answer  extremely  well. 

BisuLPiiiiRET  or  Cauhon.  Dr.  Tnrnbiill, 
whose  system  of  using  hyilrocyanic  acid  fir  the 
eye,  we  noticed  No.  lOO,  Vol.  V.,  says  he  has 
now  abandoned  that  renu'dy,  for  bisnlpburet  of 
carbon.  lie  |mfs  a  drachm  into  a  bottle  (con- 
taining a  sm.ill  piece  of  sponge)  of  about  'J.  oz. 
?ize  having  a  nuuilh  |irecisely  fitted  to  the  eye, 
and  with  a  ground-gl.iss  stopper.  He  applies 
the  vapour  to  the  (dosed  cy(did  ;  its  effect  is  to 
contract  the  )inpil,  but  in  what  form  of  dis- 
ease it  should  be  used,  the  Doctor  says  not. 
He  says  he  uses  the  same  vapour  with  good 
ell'ect  for  the  r(>diictinu  of  indurated  lymphatic 
glands.  The  rationale  is  thus  given.  The 
carbon  in  the  vapour  pernieates  the  cuticle, 
and  conies  in  contact  with  Ihe  oxygen,  in 
the  vessels  and  which  is  cnuveyed  thniugh  the 
frame  bv  ins|iiration  and  otlierw  isc,  and  fhendiy 
forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  evolves  beat 
in  the  ratio  of  the  (piantity  consumed  l>y  the 
oxvgen.     Lieht>g  is  (|Uoted  as  his  authority. 

Insanity.  —  Sizr    oi'     riiK    Hkad    A>ii> 
I'lRAiN.-To    find   how   far  the  development  of 
the  iufellectual   facidlies   is    influenced    by   the 
si/.e  of  the  brain,  M.    I'ar<haiipe,   jihysician   to 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  l!(iuen,b.is  carefully  c\a 
mined    a   great   many    individuals,   llrst    mea- 
suring the  head  in  Ihe  living  subject,  and  then 
measuring  the  bead  and   weighing  the  brain  of 
the  same  individual   wdien   dead;   and  noticing 
every  circnmslance  of  sex,  age,  stature,  health, 
intellect,   Ike.,    which  was  likely  to  throw  new 
light   on  the   subject.       The  facts  observed  by 
the  author  anionuf  to  314  ;   or  Hi!*  heads  mea- 
sured, ,08  skulls  measured,  '1-  skulls   giiaged, 
!)5  brains  weighed.  —The  princip.al  conclusions 
drawn  from   these    facts,    considered  in   every 
point  of  view  couuectcd  with  size   (the  influ- 
ence of   form    bciii;,-    reserved),    arc— .S'/rc   (/ 
Hmtl :  The  si/e  of  tlu^   head   is  much   smaller 
in  the   female  than   in   the  male,   not  only  eii 
mtn'te,  but  in  all  the  separate  diameters.     'I'he 
weight  of  thecraniuui  also  is  less  in  tlie  female. 
— A:/e  ;  The  volume  of  the  head  does  not  seem 
to  be  limited  by  the  period  at  which  the  general 
growth    of  the    body  ceases  ;   the  head  appears 
to  enlarge  gradually  up  to  Ihe  age  of  (iO  years. 
The  increase  of  size  shows  itself  almost  exclu- 
siv(dy  in   the   horizontal   circular  developiiieni 
of  the   head,    and  deiicuds  chielly  on  enlarge- 
ment of  the  frontal  sinuses.     Alter  GO  years  (f 
age  the  size  ofthe  head  diminishes  ;   the  Weight 
of  the    skull    also    diminishes    iu    old    age. — 
Slatiire  ;  In  tall  men  the  head  is  larger  than 


in  small  persons. — Llitilci/  :  The  head  is  much 
smaller  iu  born  idiots  and  fools  than  in  persons 
of  natural  mental  powers. — l)evel>iiinent  iif  In- 
telti<itii,e:  The  intelligenco  bears  no  jiropor-. 
tioii  to  the  size  of  the  head  in  fools  and  idiots 
lint  on  comiiariug  the  average  ofsizcof  10  heads 
of  men  of  sup'orior  intellect  with  that  of  II)  heads 
of  persons  whose  faculties  were  below  [lar,  the 
advantage  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  for- 
mer. In  men  a  certain  size  of  head  is  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  development  ofthe  intellect, 
but  beyond  this  we  find  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  volume  of  the  head  and  the 
development  ofthe  intellect. — Race  :  The  (Jau- 
casian  race  is  superior  to  all  others  with  respect 
to  the  length  ofthe  head  and  the  size  of  the 
frontal  and  o(  cipltal  regi(uis.  The  most  power- 
ful causes  which  iidbience  the  size  ofthe  head 
are  sex,  race,  stature,  and  idiotcy  ;  tlie  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellect  is  the  least  iutbieutial. 

Miuii  aizf  nf  Iwiil  ill  both  se.ei-i  :    In  o-J   men 

and    IS   wdincn;   intelligence  normal ;   age  .'id 
to  .Ml  for  men  ;  '-';">  to  •''0  for  females. 

Males.  Fem. 

Antero-iiosterior  diameter     .     .     .      18C.8  174.5 

Lateral 142.2  l.iO.a 

V  Anteroposterior  curve  317.5  340.5 

J  l/iural  .iirve  .     .     .     3rj6.7  340.5 

\  .Anterior  curve      .     .     301.8  2SS.2 

I  r.isterior  curve     .     .     297.8  249..5 


Vertical     . 
Ilurizuntal 


ICI-J.8  1.V29.4 
Size  if  liiaiii. — Set :  The  comparative  weight 
of  the  brain,  in  9  J  persons  of  both  sexes,  gave 
an  average  in  favour  of  the  male  ;  the  capacity 
ofthe  cranium,  ineasnied  in  :10  skulls  belong- 
ing to  both  sexes,  was  also  less  in  the  female. 
— .'I;'c:  'I'he  author's  (discrvations  lead  him  to 
conclude  that  the  brain  continues  to  increase 
up  to  the  age  of  III;  it  remains  stationary  to 
70,  and  then  begins  to  decline. — Stiiliiie:  In 
both  sexes  the  weight  (jf  the  brain  is  evidently 
in   relation    to   the    stature. —/I/e"«  ircii/ht    of 

liiliiii  (from  ,'itl  lo  (M  ynirs). 

IViiis  and 
Ilrain  Corelirimi.  Cert'lillm-  Mi*(i-  Ot>- 

M;des,  13.  I  l,.)6'.!  kil.*  I  1.176  I  .ICO  I  .15 
females, 'J  I  1.229  „  |  1.0r,2  \  AX.i  \  .13 
Rrhili,,ii  liclireiii  the  siJe  of  Ihe  Iliad  and  thai 
of  Ihe  /Iriiiii :  As  the  thickness  ofthe  occipital 
bone  is  subject  to  much  variation,  and  the  size 
I'f  the  lidutal  sinuses  cannot  be  dctcnuined,  it 
is  inipo:  ■ible  lo  arrive  at  any  exact  rekitimi  be- 
tween the  volume  ofthe  head  and  the  f.jr(n  or 
weight  of  Ihe  hnin.—  Diseitse  of  the  Bruin  /)t 
hfiiiiilit :  Thei'c  is  no  c(»rebral  disease  which 
can  he  regarded  as  the  essential  lesi(ui  of  in- 
sanity ;  the  following  are  those  most  IVeipicntly 
I'oiind  :- -I'cchymosis  under  the  aiaclmoid  and 
liointed  injection  of  a  part  of  the  cortical  sur- 
fice,  with  or  without  softening  ;  extensive 
softening  of  the  middle  portion  ofthe  cortical 
suhstance;  adherence  of  the  pia  mater  to  the 
brain;  rosy,  lilac,  or  purple  color  ofthe  cor- 
tical substance  ;  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  ; 
induration  of  the  brain. 

I'roiuh  TioN  OF  Fat.— M.  Dumas  give? 
briefly  on  this  subject  the  results  of  some  ex- 
periments. M.  Liebig  thus  expresses  himself : 
"  A  lean  goose  weighing timr  pounds  will  gain 
flv(?  pounds  in  weight  within  thirty-six  days, 
during  whi(h  it  consuuies  twenty-four  pounds 
of  maize  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  tim(»  tlie 
animal  yields  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  fat. 
It  is  evideut  that  the  l"at  is  not  (hnived  fnmi 
thenutrini.  lit,  for  maize  contains  only  l-lOoOth 
part  of  fatly  matter."  The  authority  of  M. 
Liebeg  is  so' great,  says  M.  D.,  that  M.  Payeii 
and  myself  liave  for  a  long  time  sought  after 
the  fattening  principle  of  maize,  for  agricul- 
turists know  from  experience  that  a  bushel  ot 
niai/e,  weighing  about  twenty  to  twenty-two 
pounds,  will  furnish  two  pounds  of  fatty  mat- 

♦  The  kjlograiume'.is  2,205  lbs,  avoirdupoise. 
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ter.  The  pxperiinents  wliieli  wo  liavo  made, 
prove,  eontrary  to  the  uiiiniuii  of  M.  Lieliig, 
that  maize  contains  !)  per  oent  of  a  yellow-oil, 
about  five  oiinees  of  whirii  I  lay  before  the 
Academy.  Henee,  in  eating  t«'eiity-fonr 
pounds  of  maize,  a  o-oo'^c  takes  in  two  iionnds 
and  a  half  of  falty  niatler,  and  we  need  not  be 
astonished  at  the  animals  fiirnishiniv  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  eountina'  the  fat  whieli  it 
had  originally.  Hay  contains  '2  jier  cent,  of 
fatty  nialler,  and  our  experiments  prove  that 
cattle,  while  lieinjf  fattened,  and  milch  cows 
always  contains  less  fat  than  the  elements 
■which  they  have  consumed.  Willi  respect  to 
the  latter,  however,  the  butter  represents  very 
nearly  the  proporlit)U  of  fatty  |irinci|ile  con- 
tained in  the  food  of  the  cow,  at  ha^t  for  the 
two  substances  just  mentioned. 

G.AT.VANlr  AND  Nervoi'S  f  n  FrrF.  n  ces. — 
The  following-  curious  experiment  of  M. 
Matteuccei,  ha.s  been  repeated  several 
times  with  success.  Two  IVogs  were  pre- 
pared ;  from  one  the  skin  was  removed  ; 
in  the  other  there  was  merely  left  a 
single  leg  with  a  long  nervous  lllament  at- 
tached to  it ;  the  (ilament  was  then  placed 
across  the  thigh  of  the  tirst  frog,  and,  on 
passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the  latter, 
fo  as  to  make  its  muscles  contract,  the  leg  of 
the  second  frog  also  contracted.  Wln-n  a  plate 
of  gold  was  interposed  between  the  thigh  of  one 
frog,  and  the  nervous  filament  of  the  other, 
the  communication  of  electric  influence  bet  ween 
the  two  animals  was  interrupted,  and  no  con- 
tracticm  touk  |daee  ;  but  a  leaf  of  pa]ierdid  not 
produce  the  same  eft'ect.  Tlie  iiheuomenon 
now  mentioned  occurred  in  pigeons  also. 

The  Caises  and  NAXnnE  of  Infi.am^iv- 
TloN.--Dr.  Marshall  Hall  givesthe  following  as 
his  idea  of  the  circulation  :  He  views  the  veins, 
heart,  and  arteries,  as  the  mere  machinery  by 
which  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  those  vessels  or 
channels  in  which  the  real  oliject  ami  functions 
of  the  circulation  are  peifcjrnied  In  and  by 
these  channels  the  various  tissues,  witli  the  ex- 
I'Cption  of  the  non-vascnlar.  are  irrigated,  and 
functions  which  may  be  comp.ared  to  those  of 
an  irrigated  meadow  are  aeconiplished  ;  aira- 
tion  takes  place  in  the  pidmonie;  niUrition, 
secretion,  f>:c,,  in  the  systemic, — The  true  ca- 
pillary vessels,  or  blood-channels:  the  veins  and 
arteries  are  arboriform.  The  fiirmer  resembling 
the  roots,  the  latter  the  branches,  of  a  shrub  or 
tree.  They  are  linear.  The  minute  arteries 
in  the  web  of  the  frog  never  anastomose;  the 
veins  very  rarely.  They  jiursue  their  course 
over  the  tissues.  The  blood-channels,  on  the 
contrary,  unite  and  divide  continually,  pursuing 
no  linear  course,  but  a  course  mo.jelled,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  minute  structure  of  (he  part,  and 
therefore  |ie(uliar  to  it.  There  is  no  proof 
that  these  are  ilistinct  vessels ;  many  facts 
lead,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  opinion  that  they 
are  more  channels  formed  in  the  tissues.^ 
The  |)ulmonii:  and  systemic  blood-channels: 
these,  with  the  mesenteric,  and  iiuli-cil  with 
those  of  each  and  every  tissue,  an-  pcculi.irand 
characteristic  ;  a  fact  described  and  dcpided 
in  au  essay  on  the  circulation  m.uiy  years  ago, 
and  recently  p:u'lii  iihirly  brought  into  notice. 
Function  of  the  blood -channels:  this  is  one  of 
irrigation.  As  from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  stomach  an<l  intestini's,  so  from  that  of  the 
blood-<hannela  exosmosis  takes  place,  and  nu- 
trient and  secernal  vessels  arise,  :[nd  ])irf uiu 
their  various  and  appropriate  functions. ^ — Tlie 
intermediate  position  of  the  blood-channels : 
the  blood,  channels  arc  placed  iinmcdiat  ly 
between  the-  art' ries  and  veins,  and  between 
these  and  the  v:irious  nutrient,  secernent,  .lUil 
absorbent  vessels,  M.  j^-rres,  of  Vieima,  has 
called  them  the  vasa  intermedia.  The  influ- 
ence of  (he  nervous  system  is  exerted  on  the 


heart,  the  secernent  vessels,  &c.,  and  in  a 
secondary  manner  only  on  the  blood-channels, 
and  probably  on  the  minute  arteries,  and  cer- 
tainly on  the  minute  veins. — Non  vascular 
parts  are  nourished  by  endosmosis  ;  a  process 
apparently  influenced  by  the  degree  of  energy 
of  the  circulation. —The  author  now  came  to 
;  the  tirst  Iiheuomenon  of  inflammation  :  this. 
I  ju<lging  from  tlie  circulation  and  the  ellc.  ts  of 
physical  and  chemical  agents,  as  seen  nnilrr 
the  microscope,  ajipears  to  be  adherence  of 
the  blood  eor]iuscules  to  the  internal  suit'acc  of 
the  bloo.l-cliannels,  iiid:iced  by  a  iihysicil 
change  in  thel)lood,orin  that  surface,  itence, 
obstruction  to  the  How  of  blood,  and  hence — 
inflammation  and  its  phenomena, —  If  we  place 
a  ligature  on  an  artery  or  a  vein,  the  pheno- 
mena  produced,  are  hypertrophy  of  the  vessels 
tied  ;  hypercrisis,  or  augmented  secretion, 
according  to  a  new-old  doctrine;  hypcrexos 
mosis,  kc,  &c.  Are  not  these  the  identical 
phenomena  of  inflammation.  Have  we  not 
enlarged  and  new  vessels  ;  secretions  or  sepa- 
rations from  the  blood,  of  serum,  lymph,  pus, — 
and  effusion  of  blood  itself,  in  ecchymosis  ? 
— Rut,  further,  the  blood  itself  is  changed 
sometimes  as  the  cause,  sometimes  as  the 
efi'ccf  ot  inflammation.  In  the  latter  case 
we  have  the  huffy  coat,  and  augmented  librine. 
We  have,  also,  augmented  tolerance  of  blood- 
letting, mercury,  antimony, &c.^(Dr.Marshall 
Hall  has  an  oddly  "  coincidental"  knack  of 
discovering  the  discoveries  of  other  people — a 
trait  only  eipialled  in  oddity  by  the  intrepid 
ignorance  he  assumes  as  to  every  thing  of  ini- 
portaiice  done  by  Herbert  Mayo, Hell, Majindie, 
Sprengel,  Boerliaave,  and  other  i/eihially  well 
known  physicdogists.  Hr.  ('opland  so  com- 
pletely restored  the  main  chattel  in  this  apjiro- 
priation  to  its  rightful  owner  Sprengel,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society,  that 
nothing  is  left  to  us  here,  but  toex)iress  a  hope 
that  Dr.  Hall  will  seethe  wisdom  of  not  cast- 
ing suspicion  on  what  is  truly  valuable  in  bis 
labours, by  discoveries  which  all  his  ecpials  were 
already  acipiainled  with,  announced  with  abold 
complacency,  and  combatted  for,  with  a  peevish 
and  fretful  perver.seness,  both  alike,  far  below 
thi'  real  worth  of  his  truly  powerful  mind.  .Sir 
Trrt fill  T'lagiary  could  acknowledge  a  coinci- 
dence in  (he  same  good  thing  being  thought 
of  by  two  good  minds.  What  a  gohlcn  age  of 
peace  would  visit  the  scientilic  world  if  Mar- 
shall Hall  wouldbe  but  one  half  as  frank?  Kii.) 

TmNSF.isiox  oi  iicdiiii. — A  in:iii  .'iS  yrars 
of  age,  was  seized  with  an  ha'mo]it\sis,  which 
continued  so  long  and  so  violent,  that  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  life  appeared  to  be  by  sup- 
plying the  loss  of  blood  by  Iransfusiou.  Un 
the  llflli  day  .alter  the  attack  a  cauula  w:is  in- 
troduced into  the  median  vein  of  his  left  arm  ;  a 
syringe, previously  heated,  was  filled  with  blood 
dr:nvn  from  the  jugular  vein  of «  gout,  and  :ibiiiit 
.■>  ounces  were  injected  into  the  vein  oftlu'ioau. 
Immediately  he  complained  of  a  feeling  of  o|i- 
prcssion  ;  but  this  soon  afternards  wi-nt  ofl'. 
An  attack  of  iiblebitis  came  on  next  day,  but 
was  ^llbducd  ill  eight  ihiys,  by  mc:ins  of  cold 
appliraiions  :ilonc.  His  sircuglh  from  this 
d;iy  returned,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  usual  occupation. 
It  is  rciu:irked,  as  the  interesting  point  of  this 
c:ise,  that  it  proves  that  the  iiijcrtiuu  of  the 
blood  of  one  :uiiinal  into  the  veins  of  :niotlier, 
is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

l'iii:si:nvAi  ION  OF  Leeciiks.  — To  pure 
clay  is  aihlcd  as  iiMich  |)iire  water  as  will  make 
it  CI  plastic  as  to  be  easily  fm  oumI  into  irregular 
sh:iped  balls,  tno  inchesand  a  half  in  diainclir. 
I'liese  arc  ]ilaced  into  a  sipiarc  de,p  wooden 
linx.iira  live;ial|nn  keg.  The  leeches  when  put 
in,  creep  down  tho  sides  of  the  li:il|s  uf  ilay,  and 
remain.     Leeches  kept  in  this  way  will  at  ouce 


lay  hold.  The  halls  must  be  renewed  weekly. 
I,UNc;  TcuERCi.KS. — Mr.  Addison  gives  the 
following  as  the  brief  results;  of  his  researches 
on  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  — 'I'he 
I  blood,  at  all  times,  contains  two  distinct  kinds 
(  of  corpnseules — tlieonercd.the  other  colourless. 
The  colourless  corpuscles  are  highly  organised 
vesicles  or  cells  formed  from  the  central  por- 
tion  of  the  red  corpuscles.  They  combine 
with,  or  adhere  to,  the  tissues  through  which 
the  minuie  currents  of  the  blood  circulate,  and 
become  cells,  )ierformiiig  different  functions, 
and  assuming  different  forms,  in  various  parts 
ofthebndy,  in  accordance  with  the  primitive 
law  regulating  the  development  of  the  organ- 
ism. Thus  all  kinds  of  epithelial  cells  are 
formed  of  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  aud  each 
cell  perforins  its  own  function  quite  inde- 
pendent of  those  by  which  it  is  surrounded. — 
Pus  corpuscles  are  partially  formed  cellt ;  they 
may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  development,  from 
colourless  blood  corpuscles  in  the  serum  of  a 
blister,  to  large  granulated  vesicles,  und  well- 
formed  epithelial  cells  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  colourless  blood  corpustjes  have  an  eipially 
important  share  in  forming  "  the  results  of 
inflammation,"  as  they  have  in  administering 
to  nutrition.— When  solely  in  consequence  of 
their  excess,  their  normal  development  ceases, 
they  become  pus  corpuscles  ;  but  when  they 
exercise  an  independent  activity  they  give 
rise  to  specific  forms  of  disease. — All  the  ob- 
jects composing  a  tubercle  of  the  lungs  origi- 
nate from  colourless  blood  corpuseules.  A 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lung  is  in  all  respects 
analogous  to  a  chronic  eruption  of  the  skin 
(/fp'ii,  pxoriusi'i  and  acitf);  the  varieties  and 
complications  of  the  one  are  neither  greater 
nor  more  numerous  than  tliose  of  the  other. 
The  colourless  blnod  and  pus  f  orpiiscl"  of  man  ; 
inuner  vesicle  of  the  red  cor|iuscl  ,  aud  tlie 
colourless  corpu.sclc  or  lymph  globule  of  the 
balrachia  ;  the  )iolygastrie  animalcules  ;  the 
pollen  grain  of  pinenogamons  plants ;  the 
tho  spore  of  epiphyllous  fungi,  are  all 
analogous  in  their  structure  to  each  other; 
they  are  granulated  i  ilN,  which  may  he  dis- 
sectcd  by  Liipmr  l'ola-.sa'. 

KiF.SThiNE. — The  discovery  of  a  |)eculiar 
principle  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  females, 
hy  the  existence  of  which  a  gravid  state  of  the 
uterus  could  always  be  diagnosticated,  was 
announced  by  M.  Nauche,  in  the  year  liS.il,  to 
the  .Society  uf  I'r.iclical  Medicine  at  Paris.  It 
is  a  gelalino-alliuminous  piodiu  t,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  elements  by  rest  alone. 
M.  Nauche  sl:iled,  that  if  the  urine  he  exposed 
for  a  few  d;iys  in  a  glass,  the  kiesteine  shows 
itself  at  the  surface  in  the  form  of  specks  and 
oblong  filaments,  which  unite  in  a  pellicle  or 
scum,  a  line  in  thickness,  A  portion  of  this 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessid,  and  forms 
there  a  whitish  ileposif  of  a  milky  appearance; 
the  rest  rem.iins  on  the  surface,  adheres  to  the 
sides  of  the  ghiss,  and  is  converted  into  a  solid 
membrauiform  substance,  M.  Hguisier,  who 
followed  him,  describes  the  ]ieHiclc  as  wliiti>h, 
opaline,  and  somewhat  granulated  ;  it  has 
suflieient  consistency  to  admit  of  being  lifted 
up  with  some  care  hy  its  lulges.  Dr.  Ciiddiug 
Kird  considers  it  to  be  an  iniperfect  castons 
matter,  mixed  with  crystals  of  the  ainnioniacal 
|ibiisphale  of  nniguesia,  and,  pursuing  an  id^a 
of  Professor  Biirdach,  of  Konigsburg,  that  the 
elements  of  till'  milk  existing  in  the  circulation 
ni:iy,  during  certain  conditions,  be  eliminated, 
and  nut  lindiiig  an  outlet  by  the  m:iiunia',  be 
again  taken  up  and  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  lie 
supposes  such  elenienls  t<i  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kiosteinic  pellicle.  His  experi- 
ments were  Unindcd  on  the  observation  of 
about  thirty  cases.  Kguisier  is nl  opinion  that 
kiesteine  is  an  iiiv.triablc  attendant  of  preg- 
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nancy,  and  so  well  marked  in  its  distinctive 
cliaractfi'S,  as  ti>  |irovi.'nt  ils  being  ri'adily  ciin- 
I'onnili'd  willi  utlu'rs  Iiwi|neivl,  howevci', 
oonld  not  discover  it  in  the  urine  of  lln'ee 
pioj>nant  women  ■ttlii(li  he  analysed. — As 
tlieso  writers  made  their  observations  on  not 
more  than  sixty  eases  altoijctlier,  Dr.  Kane, 
wliile  one  of  the  resident  )diy-icians  at  the 
rhiladel)ihia  Ilosiiital,  availed  himself  of  the 
oj'porlunities  art'orded  him  by  his  posilion,  to 
institute  a  series  of  cx|ierinicnls  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  result  of  which  are  as  follows: — I. 
That  the  kiesleine  is  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy, 
but  may  occur  whenever  the  lacteal  elements 
are  secreted  without  a  free  discharge  at  tlie 
mamma* ;  i,  that  th»ii<ili  sometimes  obscurely 
<levcloped,  and  occasionally  siniul.ited  by  other 
pellicles,  it  is  generally  distinguishable  from 
all  others ;  ;i,  that  where  liregnancy  is  possi- 
ble, the  CKhibition  of  a  clearly  defined  Uieslei- 
nic  pellicle  is  one  of  the  least  equivocal  proofs 
of  that  condition  ;  and,  4,  that  when  this  pelli- 
cle is  not  fonnd  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
supposed  pregnancy,  the  probabilities,  if  the 
female  be  otherwise  healthy,  areas  twenty  to  one 
that  the  prognosis  is  incorrect.  l>r.  Kane  hasbeen 
imable  to  determine  the  nature  of  kiesleine  l)y 
the  aid  of  chemistry  ;  he  could  not  detect  in  it  a 
notalde  ipiantity  of  either  casenm  or  albumen. 
The  urine  was  faintly  acid  up  to  the  period  of 
disintegration,  when  it  underwent  the  amnio- 
niacal  development,  and  became  markedly 
alkaline.  The  pellicle,  examined  in  a  micro- 
scope, possessing  a  magnifying  |)ower  of  lOO 
diameters,  exhibited  a  well-delined  series  of 
llakes  of  a  darkish  yellow  colour,  made  up  ap- 
parently of  minute  granules,  closely  resembling, 
lint  rather  more  flattened  than,  the  granules  of 
theeolostruiu. 


S.AFETY    F.XI'I.OSIONS     IN     t'oAI.     MlNPS. — 

Mr.  Mnrray  gives  in  the  Giitesliiuil  Obseit'fr 
the  following  method  as  obviating  the  use  of 
the  safety  lani))  in  jire.serving  a  salubrious  at- 
mosphere fir  the  miner,  aiul  being  extremely 
economic.  —  Let  a  copper  conducting  wire,  tra- 
versing the  avenues  and  recesses  of  the  mine, 
form  the  circuit,  connecting  the  ])(des  of  a 
Sniee's  \oltiiic  Battery.  'I  his  copper  wire  is 
interrnpled  at  intervals  by  uniting  wires  of 
lilatinum  ;~and  tiiese  platinum  wires— say 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  one 
linndredih  of  an  inch  in  diameter -form  the 
several  nuclei,  or  centres,  of  wire-gauze  cages 
—each  cage  having  a  doidde  fold  of  wire- gauze. 
On  each  immersion  of  the  voltaic  arrange- 
ment into  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  platinrjm 
wires  woulil  he  simiiltain?ously  ignited  through 
out  the  entire  extent  of  ihe  circidt,  and 
the  gas  safely  exjilodcd  and  consnnuMl.  A 
Smee"s  battery  of  very  small  diiucnsions  would 
sulficfi  ;  and  this  might  he  repeated  at  specific 
intervals. 


MEDICAL   NEWS. 

Mpdicai,  Action.— An  action  to  recover 
a  hill  for  medical  attendance  was  fried  on  the 
•25tli  ult,  at  Barnstaple  ses.sions.  The  plaintill', 
Mr.  ,ioce,  was  non-suited  on  the  ground  that 
the  certificate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
did  not  prove  itself  Evidence  was  given  that  it 
was  like  the  usual  certificates  ;  but  no  sufficient 
evidence  was  adduced  that  it  was  the  genuine 
seal.  A  (piestion  was  put  to  us  some  time 
.since,  to  which  we  responded  to  the  above 
effect  :  a  contemporary,  to  the  same  ques- 
tion, we  ngticed,  gave  a  ditfercnt  rei)ly  ;  and 
hence  probably  this  unfortunate  result.  It 
cannot  be  top  well  known,  that  since  IS2G,  the 
Seal  of  the  Company  has  ceased  to  be  a  proof 


of  the  genuineness  of  the  document,  unless 
proved  by  a  parly  having  actual  knowledge  of 
the  original  seal,  who  should  be  an  oflicer  of 
the  society. 

Cheapness  of  Mi;i)|cai.  Couonkh.s. — We 
believe,  says  Mr.  Wakley,  that  the  disburse- 
ments of ■  the  [f;//o/«r(/  coroner  are  one-third 
greater  than  tho.se  of  the  «/ft/)c«/ coroner.  And 
wh)'?  Jicidiisc  Ihefonni'T is  nlj/ij/ed lu  hu  iir  i/iiire 
tlii(n\lhiee  Hints  us  miicli  ixpinsefur  Ihr pnyineiil 
nfiiieilirul  iriljipsxei.  l''re(piently,  be  it  observed, 
when  an  attorney  coroner  has  In-anl  mediial 
testimony,  he  is  i/niiJed  by  it,  led  by  it,  can- 
Irimlcil.  by  it,  just  as  it  has  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  the  witness,  without  having  had  a  clear  and 
distinct  knowledge  of  any  one  medical  sentence 
that  has  been  ntlereil.  (To  do  iVlr.  Wakley 
justice  he  is  sutliciently  economical  in  his|iay- 
ment  of  medical  men  for  their  testimony.  If 
the  act  foi  the  i>aynient  of  medical  witnesses 
be  not  a  dead  letter,  it  is  no  fault  of  his.  The 
hon.  niendjer  contrives  to  attend  twice  as  many 
inipieslsas  other  coroners  think  necessary  (the 
payment  being  per  in(|uest),  and  to  jjay  medical 
men,  by  his  own  ccjnfession  three  times  less  I 
.So  much  for  the  disinterested  friend  of  the 
profession  !  Our  reader.s  will  do  well  to  re- 
mark, that  though  the  other  coroners  |iay 
three  times  more  for  medical  teslinnmy  their 
expenses  exceed  his  but  by  oxe-lliird.) 


ArOTIIECARIES"   HALL. 

Licentiates  admitted  Thursday,  October, 
l.i,  \M->:~ 

3.  W,  IJeresford,  Macclesfield;  \\ .  E.  Tay- 
lor; W.  I<rasir,  .Sunderland;  II.  S.  Lyfmd, 
Winchester;  \V.  .Sewell,  Bowne.ss  ;  J.  Corrie, 
'I'hornton,  Bradford ;  S.  ,S.  Perkins,  lOxeter ; 
T.  Agcr,  Castle  lledingham. 

Friday,  October  U,  l84'2. 

T.  Peat;  J.  Moore ;  H.  D.  Seholfield  ;  J. 
Rhodes;  O.  Boyd  ;  C.  Telfair;  J.  Viekernian  ; 
J.   I.  Acheson  ;  ,1.  M.  Best. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

rj  EORGK  IIAUms,  Whiti-.r  &  Labei.leb  to 

v.*  11,0  Mi'.li.Ml  PiLfissioii,  Ij,  I.itilL-  rtueen  street,  noll,.,rn.— 
(;  n.  must  respprltiilly  letiirii-.  Ijis  Ih.iiik^  t.i  Ilie  M.'.lical  Profession, 
«iiJ  Clieiiiists  .iiij  IlriiLr."^'^  j.'ei.er  illy,  f.ir  tiie  very  liberal  Bitppori 
lie  has  ri'i-eiveii  as  a  I.nlnlli  r  .ml  \\  i  lU  r  fur  20  years,  an.l  begs  leave 
lu  ol.s.Tve,  lliat  lie  iiinv  Htj  I.  ii  ,1  <  i,,  lit  U|)  Sliojis  and  Surtreries  in 
unj  slyle  ol'eleifance  or  ii.  ili.r  ,,  .iu,I  lu  any  nii.-e  ;  ami  trusts,  from 
tlie  [Treat  experience  lie  li.i .  Ii.i.l  nilli  llie  late  Mrs.  Willats.  .Mr.  Ilrnce, 
aiij  r,,f  tbt-  List  In  years  willi  tlie  lii-jtily  (respeglable  lirnt  of  Aiiselj  ami 
Mawke,  8,  Great  ain-on-slrcet,  LliiLiilii's-Juil-lields,  tliat  lie  will  lie 
tnabletl  to  itive  salisfaction. 
Stiipiiereil  louiiils.  Is.  pcrlli.;  niahoirany  froiiteLl  drawers.  Is,  11.1. 
acli;    lalielliji^  In  the  very  host  slyle.  ;js.  lid.  per  dozen.      Every 


article  wurraatei). 


TO  AVATKR-OOLOUH  TATNTKRS.— 
MILLER'S  CLASS  MKI>IUM.  It  is  well  l;n..untliil  s..nu- pre- 
p.'iralitm  I'l.r  t,'iviti!i  lirilli.nitc)  .iiit]  ili'|itli  tn  Waiof-Culinu  P^iidihf 
aii.ll'oi'  .'ii.ililihi:  tliL'  Artist  tu  r*'i>*Ml  liis  ti>iii'lit's  u  itiiniil  ili^tiirhiit;: 
Hie  ...I..II1S  :ilrt'.i.l>  lai.t  t.ii,  li.t>.  ln-.-ii  U>w  .s.iu-l.l  all.r  ,  this  i.tw 
vuliiL-k-  iiiiNsi-sses  all  Wmv.u  :iilvuril:iL'i.s.  When  mlsi-.l  \\\\h  tliL'  inlttiirM 
it  litis  (i  must  lirilll'int  eJTi-i-t,  and  »ill  preserve  liflicate  lints  uiiiiOureJ, 
in  liiiraliillly  it  will  iipproacli  iitarer  to  OH  Paiiiliiiy  than  Hiiythinu 
hitlierto  in  use.— AIlLI.EK'.s  Artist  Colour  Mamifiictory,  5«,  Loiia: 
Actf,  London. 


(i  I  L  L  O  T  T  S      P  K  N  S. 

TlIF,  QUKEN  lia3  been  graciously  pleased  to  comni;md  thai  Joseph 
Gii.LuTT.  of  Hirmiii'-'h.ini,  he  iippoinlfd  STEHL  PEN  MANU- 
FACTUHER  IN  ORUINAUY  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  dateJ  April 
Kttli,  1S41I. 

TOSEPn  GILLOTT'S  very  supfiior  PATENT 

tl  i.iul  ..Uii-i-  METALLIC  PENS  mav  he  had  of  all  Staliuneis, 
Hook^flli'ts,  and  otht-r  l>C3icrs  iii  Pkih  thiouyhout  the  Uiiitnl 
Kiiitcdom. 

It  is  gratifying'  to  the  Patentea  tn  acknouledgc  tiis  ohli^aliuns  tu  the 
Pijblie  fur  llic  hest  proof  they  can  give  him  of  their  approhalion,  in  the 
continually  increasing  demand  fur  \\\s  Pens. 

The  niimlier  uf  Pens  manufactnrfil  at  llie  Works  of  JOSEPH 
OILI.OTT  from  Oct.  1^38  to  t)ct.  Iii.10,  was  H,r,5i,702,  or  3,7:;1,l'25 
dozen-,  or  .110,1(12  trross;  ami  from  Vive.  ISIO  to  Dec.  ISM,  was 
i;LML'tl,f)L't!,  or  5,177,214  dijzena,  or  ■131,437  gross. 

CAUTION.  -All  the  Genuine  Prns  are  marked  in  full  "  JOSEPH 
CllLLOTT;"  and  veiuiL-rs  are  desired  to  note  tliat  Cards  of  Pens  are 
made  up  in  packets  cjf  l  do/en  each,  and  have  a  label  out.idc,  with  a 
facsimile  uf  his  .si.^ualure, 

*),*  At  the  request  of  persons  extensively  eii^^aged  in  tuition,  J.  G, 
lias  intr.iduced  bis  Wabrastkd  SciKiOL  Pens,  which  are  specially 
aJaptiil  tu  their  use.  beiiiy  of  different  degrees  of  flexibility,  and  with 
Ijne,  medium,  and  broad  puints. 

Whotesak-  ami  for  Exportation  at  the  Manufactory,  VICTORIA 
WORKS,  Gbauam  STREEi",  liiRMiNoii AM,  and  at  .17.  Graci:- 
<  III  K(  H  STRtrr,  LoNiiON.  under  the  man-igemeut  of  Mr.  Fux.fmm 
llio  M.K.ufacl'.ry  at  Binninuham,  or  from  any  of  the  Whulet^ale  Stali- 
oiier^  ill  London,  &t. 


r<OALS.  — ^^AMSO^J   niul   Co.,   Ksscx    Wharf, 

V^  ytrand.  and  JARRdW.  Soulb  SliivJ.ls.  C-aLim>reliaiils.  Impui- 
leis,  fti:..  a:<suiy  Ihi-ir  Friends  that  tlie>  hjvc  ullU^uaI  farililied  Jni 
sni.plyiiii;  rii^ni  rtilh  COALS,  ,i-,Uicy  arc  now  rreiyhtin'.'  dir.ict  from 
I  hi'  Ci.liitTiis.iiiid  \xiiild  .ol\iic  i/ar]y  orders  previous  to  Ihe  approach 
111-'  ri^e  III  piiii-.  \i-\\  ln>,t  serecned,  2'^a.  Gd.;  seconds,  21».  ; 
Atithiatilc.  t.-r  AniotC,,  yiuves,  ZDs.,  williin  four  mile-j,  cash, 
liiundeis'  and  Ga^  C.ike,  eipially  cheap. 

T^FFECTUALI.Y    CLEANSING    LAMPS.— 

J-J  UPTON'S  LAMP  DETERGENT,  Is.  4d.  ppt  bottle,  suBlcujiit 
tor  fovir  lamps.  This  composition  at  once  removes  all  concretions  and 
iibvlrucfioiis  from  ihe  interior  of  a  lamp  ;  a  siii^'le  application  render*  a 
l-'oiii  .i  '  1.  Ill  IS  when  new.  Tin- rusi  isii.i  more  than  4d.,  the  pio- 
•  ■•  -  I  iiiiiii.tve,  ami  searifh  au.  h. .1.1,1.  Sold,  wholesale  and 
"  '  III.  "■■  I  i''-'ii  and  Co.,  I.aiiiji  lu.l  1  1,1  .[.  ,i,.rs,  :iJ,  Geor-.-e  Mrerl  . 
H  luuM.  .|0.iio.andf,'l,  Hasih-lriii  -ti. ,  1,  1  .1, ,— I.ftmps  and  all  Hieir 
a]j(ieudai;es,  »i  the  newe.st  fashiuua,  at  tile  clieipcsl  prices.— Ree tilled 
and  other  Lamp  Oiia.   -N.R.     The  tr.ide  supplied. 

T-TOKSE   CILOTHS   MADE  WATERPKOOK 

-l-»-     t.j    the  Celcl.ial.d  liuinuse  Japan   Process  of  NEWiJERV 

Tiii  1: ^ , .  IL  .It  PiMUetiuii  f.i,'  that  -oodand  useful  Animal,  the  Hurse, 
I  I  I  I  ill,.  I  '  iii.i-  e\.-n  uthii  elotli  or  cuverinf.  It  is  totally  inijier- 
M '11  I"  I  nil,  il'X"'  not  ■.lirink.  hliiivel  or  crack,  and  is  very  strojiB  and 
lali.iJ-    ilir  loiic'.aie  moderato. 

l.Ml'KOVEl)    HOR.SE  CLOTHS. 

Horse?:,  like  ourseI\e«.  are  beuehlted  by  a  clothiiiL'.  which  while 
waterproof,  will  n'lt  im|iedt  the  free  escape  ofpen^piraliun. 

NKWRERY'S  LYCOPOlilUM,  or  ventilaliUK  process  of  Water- 
|.i  .iijfiii^  IS  ,i.lmir.iKlj  udajiled  and  mav  bo  safelv  applied  lor  saturatin" 
III.   .L.tbitiL;  orGeiilleiiien'3  Horses. 

When  very  hard  wear  is  veiiuired,  and  for  common  tise,  their  Bur- 
mese J  ajiaii  Canvar.  will  be  found  all  that  can  b«  de.tired,  for  It  is  at 
once  the  piost  iuipervlous,  tongh,  flexible  aud  durable  composition 
ever  offered  to  the  public. 

No.  7.  Cripplcyate  Buildings,  Fore  Street,  City  ;  3C,  Pall  Mail  ; 
31.  Kinfe'  William  Stree,  01  by  post  at  the  Majiufactorv,  ChurcJ^-strcet, 
Deptford,  Kent. 

NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.  — Th.- OFFICE 
l.ir  PATENTS  tiF  INVENTIO.N'S  ANl»  RK(J ISTKATION 
UF  HLSIONS,  ,-  ur,\U»VKO  Irom  Nw.  I,:;  to  N...  14,  Lim.dn's  Inn 
tifl.l-s.  "line  all  Lit  .iiir^.s  lel.iliui:  to  the  secnrint;  -""'  diipusini;  of 
P.lillisil  and  l«U£L;it;N  PATENTS.  Pre|watiou  ui  Speejlicatious, 
iJrawjugs  of  Iiivt-iiii'iiii,  is  exjiediliouily  a^id  eeonomjcalJv  eJlectetf, 

Al.-.o,  REGISTKA'ITONS  under  the  New  Consolidated  CupjTi^lil 
and  L)esig»s  Act  j  5:  t>  Viot.  cap.  100. 

A  Prospectus,  cnutaining  much  usefiilinformation.  may  be  ol)tained, 
an.l  references  to  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Patents  and  Re^jist  rat  ions 
made,  on  application  to  Mr.  Alexander  Piince,  11,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

ANSELL     AND     IIAWivE,     of  No.  8,  Great 

-i»-  (lueen  Slieet.  Lincoln's  inn  Fi.l.js,  In-s  to  uilurm  Gi-ntlemen 
r.imtin-neing  or  altii  itiL-  iii  llie  -ilnne  1'io|,mi,ii.  thai  Ili.->  have  a  large 
asM.ilniinl  of  Dt.meis.  Ili.ltles.  Jir^,  and  ivrrj  rei|oi\ilL-  for  coni- 
pteling  Shu|,s  or  SuigLrics.  on  the  must  mode  rjtc' teiius.  .\lo.sl  salis- 
faetory  reft'ienceH  can  be  «iven  as  to  style  and  ciuallty.  Plans  and 
EMiniatvs  lurnisiied,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixture*;. 

f  UIUVATUKES  OF  THE  SPINE,  DEFOUM- 

^-''  ITII.SOFTIIE  I.iMHS.&e.— Mr.  AMESUL  RY'S  PRIVATE 
OHTlIOl'KliII'  ESTAULISHMENTfor  the  PREVENTION,  RE- 
LIEF, (okHUKKmI  curvatures  uf  the  spine.  The  time  re- 
Htuied  for  ].  >(ot.ilioii  of  the  Spine,  in  curable  cases,  varieE  liom  three 
to  twelve  mouths.  In  very  bad  ne({Iecled  cases  a  longer  period  js 
necessary.  Tie  health  and  streuftHi  are  irreutly  improved  by  the  treat- 
ment adopted.  In  cases  of  lii-knee  and  Out-kiiee,  In-ankle  and  Out- 
ankle,  the  limbs  are  commonly  restored  to  their  natural  line  in  a  few- 
days;  a  loiijrer  period,  however,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 
Particulars  mav  l>e  olttained  In  ap|»lication  to  .\Ir.  A.\ti:sni  r\  ,  at  his 
Residence,  12,  D.von.sliire-slieet,  Portland  Plate,  London.  For 
Illustrations  see  his 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  DEFORMITIES 

of  tlie  SPINE,  CHKST,  and  l.l.MllH,  .STIfFNE.SS  and  WF.AKNIiSS 
of  Hie  JOINTS,  MUSCUl  Ait  fON  IKACTIONS  and  -MUSCt'I-AR 
WEAKNESSES,  Partial  ami  Oeiiir.ii.  -Ito.  £1.  lis.  lid.  Puldisliel 
liy  I.oMiMAN  &  Co,,  Paleni.wlei  How,  Linidoii.     Jivtlie  same  AuiIidi, 

PRACTICAL  REilAKKS   ON  FRACTURES 

uf  the  TRUNK  and  EXTREMITIES,  uitll  Plates  and  Cases,  2  Vols. 
8vo.  £1.  5s. 

UILVER  SUPERSEDED    and    those  eonosive 

'^  and  injurious  metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted bv  the  introduction  of  a  new,  and  perfecllv  matchless  AI.BA- 
TA  PLATE.  C.  WATSON,  (late  Alukkman,)  41  -Si  41',  HAnni,A«, 
and  Hi,  Norton  Foj.ii  \te,  aided  by  a  pertion  of  Scienie  in  the  amal- 
Kauiatioifof  Metals,  has  succeeded  jn  bringing'  ><'  public  iioiice  the  most 
Jteautlful  Article  ever  yet  offered;  possessing  all  ilie  richness  of  Silver 
in  appear.iiice — with  all  its  durability  and  Imrdnesii— with  its  perfect 
sweetness  la  use — undergoing,  as  it  dues,  a  Chemical  Pnices:^,  by 
w'hicji  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed  MetaU  is  entirely  extracted — 
resisting  all  Acijs— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  U  Manufactured 
into  every  Article  fur  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

s.    d. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks   -     -     -  per  doz.     IG     tj 

Dessert  Ditto      -    - ditto     12    C 

Soup  Ladles  -.--.--.--  fig 
Sauce  Ladles  ...---_,.  ly 
Tea  Spoons     -------  per  do/.      3    tj 

Gravy  Spoons     -- -      36 

C.  WATSON  begs  the  Public  will  understand  thai  this  Metal  i* 
peculiarly  bi.s  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  ditfereitt  troin  Gold, 
than  hti  Metal  in  from  all  utberi;  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
ditHculty  in  di.scovering  the  animus  which  directs  the  *  iruJont  attacks 
made  against  him  I'y  a  parly  w  ho  i.s  dailv  sutfei  mu  liton  tin-  unparal- 
leled jucce-ss  which  has  marked  Ihe  progiesn  ol  fiis  Nf»  Hlile  since 
it.s  introduction.  C.  W.,  unlike  thia/iMr/v.  cooris  e..uip.ius..o,  feeling 
conjidcnt  that  the  result  will  estahli:*!!  itn  pn  eniinenvc.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  &  42,  IJaibican,  and  at  ll.,  Norton 
Folgate. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  IZs.;— a  full-sized  ket  of  three.  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  inlinile  variety  of  others,  up  tu  lo  ^-uuuas  a  set. 
a  vet  ol"  three  convex  japan  trajs,  los. ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  aiis.  to  105a.;  a  dozen  Ivory  knives,  14s.  ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  ad. ,  carvei-s,  4s.  Cd.  per  pair ;  fenders,  fi  om 
lis.  to  G:is.  ;  fire  iroiw,  from  as.  3d.  to  25s.;  American  ovens,  to  bake 
before  the  tire,  4s,  copper  kettle,  59.  Cd.;  copper  coal  scoop,  lls.Cd. ; 
iron  Saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  tid.  upwards;  and  every  article  in 
furnishing  ironmongery  unusually  low.  Quality  is  here  the  primary 
consideration, — hence  it^  uninterrupted  success  fur  50  years,  and  its 
present  celebrity  as  one  Ol  llie  best  and  most  ©jttensive  furnishing 
wargliouses  in  l,oudon. 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


Jiist  pulilL-liea,  a  Xtw  Work  (ui  M.iUal  ami  Bodily  Di  lases  liy 
Forbes  Wm:>low,  Es.i..  M.  R.  C.  S.  L.,  Aiitlior  of  "  The  Aiialoi..> 
"f  SiiiiiJe." 

ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  BODY  AND  MIND 
BY  FORBES  WINSLOW,  Es(j,  Sec. 
coMXNrs  : — 

1.  EailvS\-ii)|>loni5  atiilTrfHlmeiil  I  R.  On  Suiiiul. 

of  lu'sHiiilv.  I  <J.  Asi)li>"\i.i,    or  Apparent  Dtntli 

2.  Meliiiilivaicsof  Meakhie.  from  Dro«iilu?-,  HHiii;i'it,'.  &c. 

3.  ■WaiulciiiiKsoftlicInin^rinatlon. '  m.  PhvsU.lup^  of  Death. 

4.  On  I-nugevity.  I  11.  P^Jchol^lgical  Medicino. 

h.  On  Malaria.  12.  Inrtueiice   of  t  tic  Miixl  tn  the 

6.  Ou  CoM.  i  Production  of  Discific. 

r.  On  the  Art  of  n-'in?  Ill 

The  princiii.il  poilionof  ihe  woik  has  a  re1iittf»n  to  tlie  early  ifidica- 
th.ns  and  treatment  u(  Jer:uiL'pment  of  mind,  p.irticularly  of  suicidal 
mania,  Mr.  Wm^lnn'-.  uhjccl  i.  l.i  cslahlish  that  in  every  case  f>{  in- 
'•aiiilj'  there  i^  a  well  markr.l  prcm.milor.v  stage  which  i.i  not  admillcd 
to  he  insanity,  hut  jn  vvhicli  tlu  prtli^nt  ts  toiiscitius  of  the  coming  on 
of  madnt's.s. ' 

London  —HENRY  ItEXSHAW,  ,1.SC,  Strand,  and  of  all  medical 
.iml  otln-r  KiK.k  seller .  in  town  or  country. 


METRICAL  1500KS.  —  Armstrono's  Morbid 
Aualomv  of  Ihe  Stomach  aud  How.l  ,  li.  |.l,it.  ■  ,  linelv  colored. 
4to.  cloth.  £1  Is.  (puh.  at  £3  3s,;)  M-ir^M-ui  -  -..  .>  .nd  Ciuisc^  of 
IMseasea  Invfstigaied  l.v  Aualomv.  trjusliT.l  I.  Al.  4iider.  SvuK. 
•Itu..  calf.  £1  10^.,  P;i\lon"s  InlnKluttiun  h.  Hit  M.iJ>  of  Uuuiau 
Anatomy,  mnnerous  en^'ravingii,  2  vols.  8to..  cloth,  I6s.;  llnnler's 
Natural  History  and  Dl-jeases  of  the  Huiuau  Teelh,  platen,  llo.,  lids.. 
i3s; ;  Good's  Siudyof  ifcdicinc.  hy  Cooper,  i  vob.  8vo.,  hds.,  £1  10s.; 
."Scarpa  on  Hernia,  hy  \Visliart.  11  plales,  8vo..  hds.,  is.,  I^uis's  Pa- 
Ih.iio;.;!.  -.1  Ru^cirche's  on  I'litliiMS.  traiiHlated  hy  Cowaii,  Svo.  hds.  fis., 
l|.iili.  ar  l.'s.  ,'i  Rlms^^'^  Ai<.ili.mv  of  Iho  Heart.  Cianiiini.  and  Drain, 
1^.  col.mied  plates,  It'o  ,  bds..  8s.  6il. ;  Henrlcloup's  Principles  of 
Lithotiity,  plates.  Sw.,  hd*.,  8s.  (puh.  at  203.  ;)  Lee's  {Dr.  11.)  Re- 
searches ou  the  Patholog-y  and  Treatment  of  Some  of  the  Most  Impor- 
tant Diseases  of  Women,  platen,  Svo.,  cloth,  4>?.ftd.;  Kiv's  Ph>  siid.i^y, 
Patliolog^>-,  and  Treatnunt  of  Aspliyxia,  Svo.  cloth,  'lh.  6d,,  IHH  ; 
Diuielison'a  Human  Physloloi-y,  numerous  eii!;ravin:r<,  2  vols.  Svo. 
hoiind,  He.,  Philadelphia^  1830;'  Andral'i  Clini.iue  ^fcdic.1lc,  5  vols. 
Svo.,  half  calf,  15s.,  ISI'3. 

S.  ii:  R.  NOCK.  Ij,  TOTTENHAM  COURT, 
.South  side    of  the   New   Road,  near  Gowcr  -Slrccl. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  OURTIS'S  WORKS   ON 
THE  EAR. 

A  TREATISE   on   the   DISEASES   of 
tlie  EAR,  wilh  CASES  and  PLATES.  Sixth  Ktittion, 
price  7s,  Gd. 

*' Tht  be.^t  treatL^e  on  the  ear  extant."— Metroiiolitan 
j\faga;!itie. 

•2.  An  ESSAY  on  the  DEAF  and  DUMB,  wMU  Cases  and 
Plates.     Second  EUilion,  i)riee  10s.  (!d. 

"  Mr.  Curtii's  cases  and  sitityestions  deserve  rojisideia- 
tion." — Medico  Chirnrgical  Review. 

3.  The  PRESENT  STATE  of  AURAL  SURGERY,  con- 
taining Remarks  on  Deafness,  \-c.,  fonniled  on  the  e.\peii 
ence  of  n]iwards  of  ."^OiOOO  cases;  with  Stiictnu-s  on  Cathe- 
terisni  and  the  alleged  Cure  of  Throat  Deafness  by  cxcisiun 
of  the  Toii.sils  ami  Cvida.     Second  Eiliiion,  price  Is.  (iiL 

"  Iiitf  renting  to  the  profession  and  all  classes." — Literal  v 
Gazette. 

'■  TheautlKtr  appears  well  versed  in  its  diseases." — Lanci-t. 

"  Mr.  Curtis  ha^  done  more  for  thf  core  of  diseases  of  Ihe 
ear  than  any  other  man  living." — Monthly  JMaf^a^ine. 
Lon^nnan  and  Co. ;  and  J.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 


MESSRS.  WHITTAKER  &  Co.,  Avk  Mari  v  Lane,  London, 
Have  Just  pul.lishcd,  price  aos., 

INl^USORIA.  The  History  of  Jiifiisoria,  living 
__  and  fo.ssil,  with  descriptions  ol  all  the  known  species  ;  arrJUL'cd 
after  Dr.  Ehrenlier?,  and   500  coloured   illu.strations.      By  .\m>h».w 

PRltCUARD,  M.R.  I. 

MICROSCOPIC  ILLUSTRATIONS.      A  new  Edition,  enlarged, 
price   4s.4^d.   Hith  desciiplioiis   of  the  Achromatic,    Polari/in^r.   and 
other  Microscopes,  aud  uinple  instructions  tor  u-<e. 
This  work  is  the  only  practical  treatise  on  the  rsE  of  Modern  Mi 
rioscopeii  oKiaitt,  price  3s.  6d., 

ENGLISH  PATENTS,  (hehitr  a  Register  of  all  those  frranted  iu  H..- 
^ila,  Afauujiirturrs,  CilEMlsTiiV.  jlgricitlture,  &.C.,  in  1841,  mih 
copious  Index,  and  an  account  of  the  new  Act  to  secure  designs  on 
article*  of  manufacture. — Also,  Second  Edition,  price  la.. 
QA  List  ov  2.00i>  Microscopic  OBJFcrs,  with  Remarks  ou  the 
circulation  in  Animal.'*  and  Planis  .secu  mider  the  Microscope. 
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EOICAL        WORKS 

l'ul.li»h.d  l.y  111.  MUURAY. 

I. 

ESSAYS  and  OUATIOKS  on  >onie  of  llic  MOST  IMPORTANT 
DISEASES.  B>  SIR  IIEMIY  IIAI.FOBl),  ilatt.  M.I).  :id  cjiliun, 
eiipan.-ed.     Fcap.  6vo.,  tjs.  Cd. 

II 
Thf  SANATIVE  IKFI.II'.NIK  ..r  (:|.[M.VTE.     Will.  «n  Account 
of  the  Lot    Places  of  K.-...11  1..1    lo^ati.K  in  i;ni;laiij.  tlic  Soutli  of 
Eur-.i>c.  .i!c.      B>  SIB  JAMI:s   l-l. AUK.  Hurl.,    M.  1)      3d  edition, 
vitti  c<JDhlair,-il<le  Addition.^.     Post  ^\o.,  10^.  C.I 
111. 
BEMAIlKSonMrniCAI.  JIEFORM,   In  a  Letter  .iddtc-iicd  to 
t)ieRit;lit  Hon  SIB  JAMES  CtBAHAM,  Batt.      By  SIB  JAMES 
ri.ABK,  Bait,  M.l>.     hvo.,  Is. 

IV. 
An  ACCOUNT  of  tlie  MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  PECi:- 
LIAfi    to   WOMEN.      By   llie   late    ROBI.RT  GOOCIl,    M.D      2d 
edition,  Hvo.,  12a. 

V. 
PATHOI.OGIOAI.  and  PRACTICAI.  RESEARCHES   on  1>IS- 
EASF.S(nftlu*STOMACH,tlic  INTE.STIN  ALCANA  I.,  the  LIVEB, 
and  other  VISCERA  of  tlie  ABDOMEN.     By  JOHN  AKEKCBOM 
BIE,  M.D.     3d  edition,  enlarf^ed,  Fca|>.  Kvo.,  f>.i. 
VI. 
ESSAYS  on  the   MOST  IMPltBTANT  DISEASES  of  WOMEN. 
B.  KOBFRT  FEKOUSSON,  Mil      Po.l  no  ,  ».  I«l. 
VI 1. 
FOOD,  and  Its  INFLUENCE  on  UKAI.Tll  and  DISEASK;  or  an 
ACCOUNT  of  the  EFFECTS  of   DIFFKUKNT   KINDS   of  Al.l- 
-MENT  on  the  HUMAN  BODY,     WilhDIETKTIC  HULKS  f.r  llie 
PKESERV,\T10.x  of  HEALTH.    By  MAmiEW  TRU.MAN,  M  D. 
Post  «vo.,  7r.  («1. 

VIII. 
OBSERVATIONS  on  Ihe  llEALl  HYand  DISEASED  PROPER 
TIES  of  the  BLOOD      By  WILLIAM  STEVENS,  .M  D.     »vo    15s. 

ELFMENTS  of  li.e  PATHOLOGY  of  llic  HUMAN  MIND.  Bv 
THO.MAS  .MAYO.  M.D.     Fcai.   8V0,,  6«.  Cd. 

JOHN  .MURRAY.  Albemarle  Street. 


On  the  1st  and  Ijth  of  cich  month,  jirice  f.d.  (Stamjicl  7d.) 

'FITE    CHEMICAL    GAZETTE;    or,   Journal 

•*-  of  Practical  Cheniislrt,  in  all  Hi  applications  to  Phaimacv,  Arts 
and  Munufactures.  Conducted  hy  WILLIAM  FRANCIStaiid  HENRV 
CROFT,  late  Students  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Giossen. 
The  ohjeit  of  ihjk  Junrn:d  is  to  liirni^di  Ihose  engjired  in  Chemistry— 
tin- drni:i.'isl.  till-  thcniiial-ai-iilanl,  the  manuf.tcturer  — Mith  a  oni- 
prelieusivc  *iew  of  all  that  occurs  ou  ihe  continent  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  relatin»  to  the  clieniioal  part  of  their  pursuits. 

n.  nnd  1.  E.  TAYLOR,  Red  Lion  Court,  Pleet-steet;  and  all 
Booksellers. 


B 


Important  to  authors,    publishers  and 

ARTISTS. 

OOKS  may  now  be  Illustrated  in  a  vGvy  su- 
perior manner,  .'iccmiiu'  to  Ariisls  :i  faithful  copy  of  their  de,^i,^ns 
to  thtf  minutest  touih,  ;iud  ;it  a  v-rv  '.;real  ^u\titff  of  expense,  hv 
adupiii.?  PALMKR'.K  PATKNT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  producing 
SIKIACE  l'niNTl.\(i  BLOCKS,  wluih  are  piinted  like  WooJ- 
C.iis  wilh  the  type.  The  most  elahoratc  drawin^'i  can,  hy  these 
nieau.s,  in  a  few  day.:  be  made  re.idy  for  Ihe  piess,  A  eroat  variety  of 
specimens  miy  he  seen,  and  every  information  afforded  to  Authors, 
Putdishers,  and  Artist-;,  on  pergonal  applL-atlon  to  the  Patentee,  at 
10-T,  Ne«gjtc-slrt'cti  London,  helv4e»-a  •»  And  10  o'clock,  -^.M. 
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OSLEYS     METALLIC    PENS.— Tlie    px- 

diiiar>'  piitroua^e  Khich  these  celebrated  PENS  have 
met  with  .since  their  first  tniroduclion  to  the  piddic,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  decided  .^ujieriority.  For  case  and  smooth- 
ness in  writing  they  uie  e(iiial  in  every  respect  to  Ihe  i(tdll,  while 
their  ereat  dv  rahilily,  comhined  with  their  cheapness,  cannot  f:ill  to 
roco  umend  ..icm  to  the  iioikc  of  merchantB,  hankers,  and  others, 
wlicff  time  and  leL'ihle  «ritin?  are  appreciated.  Another  proof  of 
their  Eterliut;  ipialities  is  the  circumslance  of  their  being  u.-,cd  in  most 
of  the  Govciniiieiit  E.st.i))lj.shments,  where  only  articles  of  a  snpeiior 
descripfon  arc  ndntiited.  To  L'uard  a^-ainit  the  many  spurious  imil.i- 
tions  thai  are  palmed  upon  the  public,  every  'genuine  pen  i,s  sliintped 
"  Richard  Mostcy  and  C,i.,  London,"  TItese  pens  arc  sild  by  all 
stationers  and  other  respectable  pen-dealers  throughout  the  kinifdum  ; 
and  wholcsnie  at  No.  8,  HATTON  GAR1>EN. 


SMOKY  tHIMNE\S  CURED  AT  ONCE. 

n[^IIE   AtUertisers    lutvc  clisctt\Liod  tlie  cause  of 

-^  U'cril:  Drauyht^,  Dowiiw.inl  Current^,  ic  ,  and  they  undertake, 
iu  a  f*-w  bonis,  to  perf.-ct  the  draughts  of  the  uiosi  faulty  chimneys. 
The  cure  U  effected  by  a  simple  and  permancut  proic^s,  at  a  slated 
moderate  eh.ir!,'e  when  jierfocl.  W.  H.  Puii.t  ii'fs  .^  Co.,  p.itentces, 
41,  Bloomsbury-square.  References  in  all  p.t[ts  of  London.  N.B. — 
Contracts  miule  to  warm  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses  hi  a  (feiiial 
manner  at  one-fourth  the  common  cost. 


ONE  SHILLING  tho  LOT  !  at  LAVKNNE's, 
c.  ,I('H-.  SiBF.K.r,  t)\(-iiBD  Strf.ft,  1  .piiic  iif  larsc  note  satin 
•_ili  (>iip.i  i  ml.  .^^.■d  «ilii  any  INITIALS, coronets,  or  fancymedallion 
:  .1  .  I,  I  iiiii  envelope':,  al'-.o  stamped— and  2j  fancy  wafers  (the 
vl,  .i.  I  I  i~  .tr  a  ream  of  tbe  s.ame  p^per,  in  dozen  of  envelope:*, 
1. 11-1  I  iiiiii,  :iotl  5U0  new  vafer:^  for  PJs.  A  yreat  variety  of  foncy 
note  p:ipL'r  from  liil.  per  (juire  to  £%  \2s.  New  French  moflo  wrtfeis 
at  Is.  per  hundred.  Faucy  cuvelop^s,  .scented  sealing' v<3X,  seeikied 
note  piiptr,  Kc.  Jlfc. 


RIKLK    SHOOTING. 
iul.o.ki.t    ut   ibu    N,il2^l 
BOAlt.  b.i-<  lb 
thatbt-  b:>s  iirr.nved 
PlST«'l.    (i.\LLi: 
leiiU'tb),  t.i-etl 
Kooms  for  the  W'ii.ll 
alieralioiis  upon  Id: 
and  comfoil.     The  whole 
lighted  Willi  Gu-^.     'IVvm' 
Is.  (id  "G-  I'll-  lovi.an.U; 
mA  F..» 


AVm.    'rilJvK,    Siiper- 

,L  BA'iliS,  WF.sTMINSTKK 
>ni.  Friends  nii.l  tb^  I'tib.ir. 
o  rent  the  splendid  lilFLE 


alb. 


lie  ot  Billiard   and  Rt-IVcshiiient 

ihey  may  depend,  from  the  ^'reit 

in  to  ensure  every  attention,  r.niu-.eiuent, 

c  of  building:]  cheerfully  and  biilllantly 

liy  day,  per  do/,  shots,  Is.     By  Oas-liL'ht, 

ii-m.tker^  accnmmotlaled  villi  a  trial  of  their 

hides  Tui.i  F..»  loiL^-  j.i.^fs  from  Ten  till  Four  tt'clotfni  Ls.  i*r  Imur. 

Everv  oppt-rlonii;.     .itforded   to   ladie-t   and  <.^entleinen    tr-<tuilouily 

bj    Mr.  Tilkc,    who  U   always  on   the    preuiLsCs,    and   will   be    must 

happy   to   shew  llie  Baths  to  ladies  in  particular,   who   li;ne   not  bad 

that  "oppi  rtunily  in  the  suiimei  in  conseiiuence  of  the  Itathio:.'. 

Gloves,  Siujjlesticii-s  and  Foils  for  Ihe  amusement  olircnth meti. 


ROYAL 


Al)FLAn>K 


T  ECTURKS   ou   CHEMlS'ITvY,   &o..    by  Pr. 

J-i  ATKIN.-l>r.  Alkiu  conunemtd  a  Course  of  I.eclnrea  im 
Cbemlatiy  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Instilulion,  on  WF.lJNE.SI»A  Y, 
Oclohr-r  5lb,  l»H2,  at  U  o'clock  a.m.,  aud  will  continue  them  every 
morniucat  the  .s.ime  hour. 

The  course  will  coniist  of  upwards  of  liiO  Lecturei,  and  is  intended 
for  persons  wishinp  to  study  Chemislrj.  either  as  a  lirauch  of  medical 
education,  or  in  its  application  to  Arts,  Manufacturer,  &c.  The 
iii".l<  .1  ii  .  .i^ii.L-  and  annly/iiik' thorK-tuic  bodies  will  be  .shown  and 
1  .  i!  ,11,.   I        V   ,  i.ii'.i.lrrablf   part     ol    tho    course  will  lie  demoted  to 

,,i  ',,,K  I  1 1  ii>.   Sir.,  and  a  full  account  (fiven  of  Ihe  latest  disco- 

^,.■,,1  ■  I Hit'  ntal  l.b.^e^ver!^.     Fee,  Fi^e  Guineas. 

On  the  same  day  a  series  of  Leclures  on  Practical  Chemistry  will 
ttc  commenced.  In  which  the  Pupils  will  hnveopponnniliesof  j,rriorm- 
in^  ex]ierimetit:f,  applying  Icstt,  anil  becomini;  faiuiliai  with  manipu- 
lation. Kuch  practical  course  will  comprise  .sixty  lesHon:^,  and  be 
pi\en  at  hours  to  suit  the  convenience  of  studenls.  Fee,  "I'hrPe 
Guineas. 

One  Cour-se  will  be  especially  devoted  to  Chcmbts  and  I>riig»;isl?i. 

Extended  laboratory  pracliui'  for  not  less  than  three  months,  at  llie 
rale  of  Fifty  Guineain  p«r  Annum. 

Assays  and  Analyzes  conducted  by  the  Chemist  personally.  Mineral 
Assays  from  los.  cd.  to£Ll4.  each.  Ai;ricuttural  and  other  Aiialj^vi 
on  moiteralc  terms. 

Gentlemen  w'i-dun?  to  carry  out  especial  inve^tfjpillons,  Or  experi- 
ments for  perfecllnt;  inventions,  may  have  Ihe  use  of  appura'U'«  .tnd 
the  assi-ilance  of  Ibo  Clipmisl,  by  applying  to  Ihe  Secretary. 


pOUflELAiN     I.KTTERS.  —  HIKMIKS    ami 

A  CLAIiK,  S.de  Affents  f..r  Yatea't  P.'ilent  Porcelain  ProjnDn. 
Lcttem  and  Figures,  for  hhop  Fronts,  llolcla,  Public  Buildings,  ^c 
S-c.  l'.«,  Strand,  (ndj-dnlnt;  Kiny'i  CoUcfie.)  These  l.ell.ra  ar.: 
recommemled  with  perfect  coulideiice  »»  the  most  durable,  beautiful, 
and  rconomical  ever  olTered  to  the  public.  No  icpalntini;  or  rcRtld- 
iUL- can  vvcr  become  necvs-ctry,  as  (unlike  either  Wood,  Metallic,  or 
Compovilioit)  they  are  always  new,  nnd  <.o  cikinnieK  dur.ible  llial 
after  the  wear  of  half  a  century  Ihey  would  be  •  .i>iall>  I,,  .otiful  :.s  on 
the  da>  they  were  lirit  put  up.  'Jhey  are  wariantt.l  iivuIh  r  i>>  llli'ler, 
Warp,  C I  ark  I  or  Corrode,  and  have  been  proved  by  a  >  1h  ndc'tl  prucess 
to  rcHlit  Ihe  action  of  Ihe  weather  and  leiiiper.iturc  of  any  clinitite. 
1  hey  ran  be  fixed  on  eillier  Wood,  Slone,  or  Brick.  Pallerns  will  be 
rorn'iitded  (or  ins|H-cl(on  to  any  part  of  London  and  the  viclnitv.  N.B. 
—  Vnis'la7ed  Letters  for  Paliilliig  or  OUdiDR. 


(Leeds  Public  Di'ipensary. 

Two  ASSISTANT  APOTHECARIES  are 
wanted  for  this  Institution,  whose  duties  will  be  to  Dis> 
pii-nse  .Mid  Assist  in  Visiting'.  Notice  i-s  hereliv  i;iven.  That  the  ME- 
DICAL OFFICERS  will  proceed  to  the  ELECTION,  on  TIIURS- 
UAV  the  l?lh  of  NOVEMBER  NEXT.  Candidate.-,  are  re(|uired  to 
..itc.i.l  personallv  at  the  Dispensar\ ,  on  MONDAY  the  14th  of  NO- 
VK.MBKK.  at  Twelve  o'clock,  when  TeBlimonials  of  Moral  and  Pro- 
fessional Character  are  to  W  produced. 

Further  Parliculars  m,iy  be  known  on  apjilicMion  (o  (he  Medicit 
OlQcers  of  the  Institution,  or  to  Mr.  Loe,  at  the  Dispensar\ . 

Oct.  2?,  lSi2.  CHAS.   LOE,  Secretary. 

OiTjwftunitv  will  he  afforded  of  attendins  Ihe  Lectures  at  the  Leeds 
School  of  Meiiicine  which  qualifies  for  Examination  ;.t  the  Royal 
Collcie  of  Stlrijeons,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  &c. 


LOAN  of  his  Imperial  and  Rojal  Mnjesty  the 
E.MPEUOR  of  ACbTRIA.oflbcycar  1S3S.  Capital,  TM.Ij 
Millions  of  F'lorins.  Convention  ^fonev,  to  be  reimluirsed  witfl 
;i.j30,;j..  florins.  Tlie  NEXT  DISTKIBCTION  w  ill  t.ifce  place  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1S42,  consisting  of  Ihe  following  considerable 
sums:~Onc  prize  ol  2:il),0u0  dorins,  one  of  .^O.OuO  Hoijins,  one  of 
ls,oai  florins,  one  of  lO.OOO  Horius,  one  of  S,00«  rtorins.  one  of  C.OOf) 
llorio':,  twoof  f.uOO  florins,  two  of  2,0(10  florins,  three  of  1,500  Horins, 
rt\e  ol  l.'JOO  florins,  Hve  of  1,100  florins,  live  of  1,000  lloria«,  six  of 
'ido  li.irifi:,  ten  of  SOO  florhH,  twenty  of  700  florins,  forty-three  of  COO 
ri>.rio«.  and  live  hundred  and  ninety-thfee  of  soo  Ilurius— together  700 
preiiiioK. '.  amountiii"  to  721,700  florins,  tonvenlion  money.  One 
b:md,  £:t ;  six  bonds.  £lS;  one  fiflh,  12s.  An  official  bulletin  of  the 
revolt  u  ill  be  sent  to  the  shareholders. 

For  prospectus,  and  to  obtain  bonds,  apply  to  A.  J.  Straus,  Banker, 
Fraokiutl  on-the-Maioe;  or  to  John  Schulize,  Foreiijn  A^-ent.  33. 
Villi,i--sii<.l.  Strand,  LoaJon, 


Ij^NGLISII  and  SCOTTISH  LAW  FIRE  and 
-^     LIFE    ASSUR.VNCE   and    LOAN   ASSOCIATION.— Esla- 

Idisbed  l«;i!).— Offices,  14?,  Strand,  aeai  Somerset-hou^e  ;  and  119, 
Pi  inces  Street,  Edinbvir^'h. 

The  entire  Capibal  of  this  Association,  amounting  to  One  Million 
sterliii?,  lias  been  Kiibscrihcd  for,  upon  which  interest  at  Five  per 
cent,  pi-r  annum,  is  le^'ularly  paid  half-yearly. 

Tliis  Assoilation,  by  in  constitution,  end^iaccs:  — 

E\ei>  description  of  Hisk  continirenl  tipon  Life  and  Fire,  on  tetm* 
IS  uiodei'ilr  at  aie  cou'iistcut  Hitb  safetv. 

A  liberal  system  of  Loan,  whether  for  a  term  of  months  or  years; 

A  union  of  Ihe  EoiilLsh  and  Scotch  system.s  of  Assurance,  liy  Ihe 
remo\.iI  of  all  difMculties  espi  ricnced  by  parties  in  England  effecting 
InsiiiLtuces  wilh  offices  peculiarlv  Scotch,  and  vice  versa; 

A  larve  Protecting  Capital,  ri'ticxin;.'  the  assured  from  all  possible 
resjionsibililv,  and  (cuarant.  lioL-,  at  tin-  same  time,  a  certainty  of  the 
prompt  setlleuuiit  of  even  Cluiii,  wliileitalso  admits  every Policy- 
bobler,  -nssored  for  the  wb-.b-  term  --f  life,  to  a  full  periodical  partici- 
p.ition  iu  T«t>-thirds  of  the  Prohls  of  the  Inslilutiou. 

Individuals  pto.si-^.sinif  real  or  personal  property,  officers  in  the 
aimy  and  navy,  clel^'y  men,  professional  uieii,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  peiSons  (if  resi.e'clabilily  and  cliaracler,  may,  if  a-ssiued  in  this 
olliri',  oblaiii  ailvaiu'e-s  for  peiiods  varying  from  three  mouths  to  any 
iiili,  1  s|>iritie<l  )ieriod,  and  In  buiouiitj  of  £50  and  upwards,  upon  Ihe 
ft. lit."  OIL,'  so.-ur.lir-::  — 

1.  pon  Freehold  and  Leasehold  property  in  Engrland,  and  the  cor- 
resp.mdiiii:  dt^sciiption  of  properly  in  Scotland,  either  lo  be  aisi^med 
..I  rti  jii.'  iiKil  upon  equitable  mortpase,  ujiou  reversions,  annuities, 
|lr-n-.il■u^,  or  anv  otlier  description  of  a>.siL;n able  property  oi  income, 
iif  ^i.lt'ijuatc  vaUo'. 

Upon  Personal  Security,  by  the  borrower  procuring  two  or  more 
resiHinsible  seeurilies,  lo  join  him  in  a  bond  or  other  seci'rity  for  re- 
payment, and  >-n  condition  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  ohlt;!anta  heiu^ 
assured. 

Cpon  the  security  i)f  Polities  effected  hy  parties  with  this  Associa- 
tion, accordini'  to  tho  value  at  Ihe  lime  of  the  loan. 

By  allouiut:  their  Assured  lo  retain  a  pi.ition  of  ihe ir  Premiums 
at   interest.  J.  S.  PIDGEON,  Actuar>-. 


B 


UITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

1,  Prlnces-strect,  Bank,  London. 

This  In>^tltution  is  iiupowered  bv  a  Spvci-il  -Act  of  Parliament, 
{IV.  Vict.  cap.  IX.)  and  is  so  constituted  as  to  affnrd  the  benefits 
of  Life  Assurance  in  their  fullest  extt-nt  to  Policy-Holders,  and  to 
present  erealt-r  faiililiis  and  aceonnmidalion  than  an- Usually  offered 
bv  other  Companies.  The  decided  superiority  of  its  plan,  and  its 
claim  lo  publu-  pieleiciice  and  support,  have  been  proved  incou- 
testahh,  bv  its  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  success. 

•*  "^lAssiirancev  may  either  be  effected  by  parties  on  their  owii  Lives, 
or  b>  parties;  interested  therein  on  Ihe  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  is  to  create  at  once 
a  Property  in  Bevri;;if>n,  which  can  by  no  other  means  be  realised. 
Take,  for  iust;uKc,  the  CJise  of  a  person  at  the  age  of  TIdrty.  who  by 
the  payment  of  £i.  3.s.  4d.  Iu  the  Brit.innia  LilV  Assurance  Coi)ti>aay, 
can  become  at  loire  po!'.ses::ed  of  a  bequealhable  projH'i  ly,  amounting 
to  £1000,  snl>ieet  only  to  the  condition  of  his  cuuliituinjr  the  some 
payment  quait<-rly  during  tbf  remainder  of  his  life,— acoiidilion  which 
may  be  ruMillt-<l  bv  the  men-  »avinvof  KiiiiiT  s  II  ll.i.lNn:«  weekly  in  his 
expenditure.  'Ibu.s,  by  the  t-xerlion  of  a  veiy  sli.s'hl  depree  of  eeoDO- 
my  -  such,  indi  id,  it  c.in  scarcely  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  he  nmy 
at'om-e  reali/<  a  capit  d  of  £loou',  which  he  can  bei)uealh  or  dispose  of 
inany«a\  be  ni:i>  Ibiuk  pr.-per. 

Detailed  Pio-prclu^^e.-:,  hikI  every  requisite  infoimiition  as  to  the 
mode  of  cffeclini?  A;.-^uraiK'es,  may  he  obtained  at  the  Office. 

I'KTKK  MunHlso^,  Resideut  Direcior 
A  Board  of  Directors  altoiid  daily  at  2  o'clock  for  the  disi»aicti  "I 
Busiue^. 


COLUT.  MACNES.  BICARB.— Dr.  WILKIN- 

^  St)N,  of  B.ith.  whose  well-known  fsmiKarily  with  Practical 
Chemistry  enlilU-i  hi:^  o(iii.i..u  to  resp.-.  i,  sa>>.— 

"  A  liotlle  of  lite  Fluid  .M.iKuesia  of  Sir  J  ames  Murray  s  seid  to  me 
for  Auuly.iation  hVM  Chemist  in  Ihis  Town,  truve  mc  Seven  Grains  of 
MaKue'ia  aud  V'Aor  ••/  HiitiifiiiW  oy  .v..J.j  |.>  the  ounce,  whil^'t  yours 
yielded  SevenUeii  Grains  of  Pi  ki".  M  v<;NK\n  to  the  ounce.  \  con- 
scicoiit)U,s)v  bear  tciiimony  to  the  coirectuess  ofthe  aUtvoresulH. 
(Sifined)  "  t-'.  U-  Wil-Kixsos,  M.D  " 

"  Dated  October  ?nd,  isio." 
To  Mr.  C.  DiNSKi-'iiRit,  Bond-slreet,  London. 

The  above  cnclur-i^e  te-.timony  Is  further  corroborated  by  Pin  hi 
soil  Hkani),  ofthe  Boyd  ln;litution. 

Du.  pAHia,  author  of  ilte  I-hirmacologia,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  ,.1 
Dublin,  wlio  also    e\aioined   aud    reported    on  Sir    James    Muii  iv    - 

"u  has  aUo  received  the  sanction  of  SiR  HeNBV  H.\l.FOlil>.  H  ot  . 
Prt^id.ut  of  the  U.ival  College  of  Phy^;icuins,  .ind  the  \\\»-\  Ui  im- 
puished  Meml>ersot  evviy  branch  of  the  Medical  Prole- sion- 

S.dd  in  Jars  (for  Dispensiiig  mily)  couialnuig  fdhs.,  mI  5s.  6d.  e ..  b. 
by  the  usual  rospecLilde  Wholesale  Ifouie^,  or  direct  from  Ihe  i'l  •- 
prielor. 


londou       Primed  and  Puldisbed  bv  Jamts  ANi;rKsTr.is  C  »BrR.»E 
49,  Es^cx   Street    Strand,    In  the    Parish   of  Ml.  Clemenl-    D.iuc", 
Weitnilftsler,  In  the  County  of  .Middlesex. —November  12tb,  lulL'. 
Aor.NTs.— Maelachlan  *  Son.  F.dinburirh ;     Simnts  ft  Son,  Bath: 

Wilmci  and  Smith,  Liverpool ,  Faimin  ft  Co.,  Duhliij. 
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ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  ORGANS  :  OR,  TRANSCENDENTAL 
ANATOMY  ARl'LIEn  TO  RIIYSIOLOGY. 

By  E.  R.  A.  SERRES.  Member  of  tlie  Institute,  of  tlie  Aea.leoiy  of 

Mediciiu',  Professor  to  tlic  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris, 

.S:c.,  ,S!e.,,'fec. 

Siimmanj.—  On   Ihe   Primitiee  Division  of  Organs — 
tlieil'  vtinli'   of  inriuutse — Formation  of    organs  by 
juxta-posilion — On    tlic    ^forJlhotogl/   ij    organs — 
^  Views  on   liif  fnndamcntid  rlfmcnt   oj  form  in  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  bodies  —  Oti  tlie  law  of  homteo- 
^ygif,  or  association  of  organisms — Relation  between 
the  eonstifnent  elements  of  an  irgan  and  its  mere 
form^  considered  in  reference   to  organogenij — On 
the  true  meaning  of  an  organite — Mode  of  discover- 
ing in  the  adalt,  traces  of  organites,  ^e. 
Our  last  rcmark.s  teach  liow  theories  follow  one 
another  in  the  seienee.s  ;    liow  a  sy.stem  once  pre- 
<loininatin!if,   and  nitlely  spread,   letues   lirliind  it 
ftpinions  wliieh    survive  long-  after  the  hypotiu-scs 
which  engendered  tliem  have  ceased  to  be  n-eeived. 
The  pre-e.vistence  of  germs  ended  in  producing  a 
linal  division  between  org,anic  and  inorganic  l)odies ; 
these   Ititter,  in   fact,  being  devoid  of  germs,  were 
necessarilji  separated  from  organized  beings;  but 
while  exaggerating  their  ilitVerences,   their  analo- 
gies were  overlooked.     The  sciences  were  divided 
into  tw»t  classes,  and  an  eternal  divorce  pronounced 
between  them.      Tlie  increase  of  inorganic  bodies 
takes  jilace   by  jiixta-position,   the   molecules   of 
aiigmeiilation    placing   themselves,    according  to 
certuin  laws,  around  the  primitive  bod}'.      That  of 
organized  bodies,  cm  the  contrarj-,  was  considered 
to   take  place  by  intns-snsception,    the  primitive 
tissue  enlargir.g  or  dilating  itself     Such  was  the 
generally  received  opinion.  M.  C'hevrenI,  however, 
remarked   that  this  exprission  thungh  applicable 
to  the  lotal  process  of  cU'vclopment  in  living  bodies, 
ceased  to  be  so  when  considering  the  immediate 
constiluents  of  the  tissues,  their  increase  being  ex- 
plicable only  by  juxta-position,  as  that  of  inorganic 
be  idles.     According  to  this  celebrated  chemist,  the 
phenomena   of    nutrition    consist   in    the   juxta- 
piisition  of  new  organic  molecules  upon  the  old 
(.iiies. 

The  same  law  which  presides  over  molecular 
nutrition,  in  like  manner  governs  the  primitive 
formation  of  the  tissues  and  the  increase  of  organs. 
'I'hiis  the  blastodermic  membrane  in  the  embryo  is 
originallj-  composed  of  two  layers  placed  in  juxta- 
posilion,  till!  internal  mucous,  the  external  serous; 
subseiiuently,  however,  a  vascular  layer  becomes 
interposed  between  them,  so  that  this  membrane 
is  detiniti\-ely  constituted  by  the  juxta-position  of 
three  layers.  Now  it  is  from  tliese  three  layi-rs 
that  all  the  organic  systems  arise,  and,  whatever 
may  be  their  varieties  of  form  and  of  fimction,  the 
mechanism  of  their  construction  is  a  repetition  of 
that  of  the  bla.-:toderniic  membrane.  Thus  is  the 
osseous  system  produceil  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
layer  of  fibres,  upon  which  new  layers  become 
successively  placed,  and  which,  according  to  Mal- 
pighi,  might  be  compared  to  the  leaves  of  a  book. 


In  like  manner,  the  osseous  tissue  of  tlie  tooth  is 
conslilutcd  by  a  succession  of  fibrous  lamelk-e,  not 
unlike  the  osseous  layers;  and  upon  the  primary 
osseous  layer  we  shall  find  deposited,  by  juxta- 
position, tiie  vitreous  layer.  The  osseous  fibres, 
moreover,  do  not  extend  conlinuously  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  bone  ;  but  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  they  appear  to  be  formed  by  a 
series  of  fibriike  super-added  the  one  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  other.  Tlu'  elongation  of  hones 
and  of  teeth  takes  place  I  hen  by  super-po.sition, 
and  their  incrense  in  breadth  by  juxta-position. 

Although  dirt'ering  greatly  fnun  the  osseous  sys- 
tem, the  tbrination  of  the  nervous  system  takes 
place  in  the  same  manner.  On  examining  by  the 
microscope  the  two  layers  of  nervous  matter 
originally  constituting  the  spinal  marrow,  we  ob- 
serve tliiit  the  fibres  compo.sing  them  apiieiu'  in- 
terrupted at  various  spaces,  instead  of  firming  a 
continuous  fibre  from  one  extremity  of  the  spinal 
marrow  to  flic  otiu'r.  The  increase  in  length  as 
well  as  in  breadth  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  then 
similar  to  that  of  bone.  It  is  by  a  .successive 
juxta-position  of  nervous  laj'crs  th.at  it  acquires  its 
future  volume. 

AVith  regard  to  the  vascular  system,  which  forms 
a  continuous  whole  closed  at  all  parts,  this  mode 
of  fonnntiiin  at  first  sight  appears  repugnant  to 
natin'o.  Still,  during  the  primitive  formation  of 
the  I'mbryonic  circulation  in  Ihe  oinpbalo-mesen- 
terie  membrane,  we  may  see  the  capillary  vessels, 
scalti'i-cd  in  small  isc.latcd  plexuses,  join  themselves 
one  to  another,  tints  producing  branches,  ami 
finally  trunks,  .and  this  lengthening  (tikes  pkice 
by  a  succession  of  hollow  fibres,  jc.iiied  ■■nc  f^o  flu' 
extremity  of  the  other.  While  this  (•longtition  is 
taking  place,  a  similar  increase  in  breadth  is  being 
accomplished  by  a  juxta-position  of  layers,  tlie 
number  of  which  remains  yet  undetermined. 

But  above  all  others,  the  muscular  system  ap- 
pears subjeittcd  to  this  general  mode  of  formation. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  forci^  of  a  muscle  is 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  fibres  constituting 
it ;  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  interrupteil  in  its 
length,  at  various  distances,  by  fibrous  intersec- 
tions, of  which  the  recti  muscles  of  the  alulomen 
aflord  an  example.  This  fact  is  distinctly  shown 
b}-  the  niici'oscopi>  in  (he  infusoria,  in  the  lavv;e  of 
insects,  and  in  the  filir.uis  bands  constituting  tlie 
muscles  of  the  nniieliila,  i>f  the  earth  worm,  and 
especially  of  the  leech.  Lastly,  this  arrangement 
may  bo  seen  with  the  nalccd  eye  in  the  muscular 
bands  entering  iu(o  the  slrnctnre  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  A  remnrkttble  feature  in  this  aggregation 
id'  parts  is,  that  union  takes  place  only  among 
similar  structures  :  thus  nerves  juin  tliemselves  to 
nerves,  arteries  to  arteries,  and  so  on  ;  but  never 
do  we  see  arteries  and  vi'ins  unite  themselves  with 
nerves,  or  the  elements  of  the  osseous  fibre  asso- 
ciate theniselveswithtlio.se  of  the  muscle.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  however,  perfectly 
unknown  to  ns. 

We  now  come  to  the  form  of  organs.  In  the 
theory  of  pre-existeuces  the  firm  of  organs  was  at 
all  periods  id'  their  development  considered  immij- 
table  ;  thus  ]ilacijig  organogeny  in  direct  opposi- 
tion with  inorganic  bodies.  As  in  the  latter  the 
straight  line  is  the  fundamental  element  of  f  ii'iii, 
.so  was  the  curved  line  made  that  of  the  form  of 
organized  bodies  ;  the  surface  of  inorganic  bodies 
being  angukir.  Unit  of  organic  bodies  was  neces- 
sarily rounded :  in  a  word,  as  the  forms  of  the  first 
are  all  derived  from  combinations  of  the  slr.aight 
line,  so  were  those  of  the  second  from  combinations 
of  the  "curved  line.  These  facts  arc  essentiiilly 
true  if  we  consider  organs  or  org.inized  beings 
merely  at  the  l-.i.st  term  oftbeir  development.  Then 
Ihe  riiuiidid  ami  cireiikir  forms  predominate  in  all 
parts  of  the  animal  organization.  The  bones  are 
rounded  ;  their  heads  most  tVequentl}-  globular. 
The  muscles  elliptical,  orbicular,  or  perfectly  cir- 


cular.    The  viscera  are  all  more  or  less  of  a  semi- 
elliptic  form. 

But  passing  to  the  earlier  stages  of  development, 
the  circular  lines  are  lost.  The  spherical,  cir- 
cular, or  globular  forms  do  not  exist ;  they  are  the 
result  of  till'  coiK'ourse  of  two  or  more  lines,  the 
juxta-posilion  of  which  forms  theciirve,  the  cavity, 
the  sinus,  the  hole,  in  a  word  all  the  parts  which 
in  the  normal  condition  of  the  perfect  animal  are 
more  or  less  circular.  AVe  thus  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion totally  opposite  to  the  preceding,  that  there 
is  not,  in  the  organization  of  animals  and  of  man, 
a  single  line  primitively  circular.  The  form  of 
the  greater  number  of  muscles  results  from  the 
succession  of  an  itnmense  number  of  almost  straight 
fibres  implanted,  like  the  feathers  of  a  quill,  upon 
a  ci.'nlr.al  stem.  In  the  orbicular  muscles,  no  single 
fibre  makes  the  circuit  of  the  muscle.  The  curve 
is  produced  by  a  succession  of  almost  n.-ctilinear 
fibres,  forming  a  polygonal  Inilf  ring  ;  for  the  cir- 
cular muscles  are  alwtiys  the  result  of  the  union  of 
two  half  muscles.  So  do  we  find  the  orhitar  cavity 
formed  by  the  junction  of  five  bones.  The  a'^etahu- 
lum,  the  gleiwid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  that  of  the 
tempor.al  bone,  he.,  ail  restilt  from  a  similar  me- 
chanism. Finally,  we  may  instance  the  vertebral 
ring,  forming  tin  enclosure  round  the  spinal  inar- 
row,  and  which  is  composed  of  four  or  six  primi- 
tive lines,  each  constituting  bony  nuclei  in  the 
young  embryo.  In  tracing  the  development  of 
any  organ,  we  find  it  originally  composed  of 
several  frtignients;  ils  permanent  form  resulting 
from  Ihe  tissocitUion  of  tlnsi-  primitiv.' materials. 
The  form  of  the  liver  in  man  and  Ihe  mammifera 
residts  fnun  Ihe  fusion  into  a  single  organ  of  the 
threit  or  fi>ur  lobes  originally  representing  it.  The 
prostate  surrounding  the  root  of  the  urethra  is 
primiliv.ly  composed  of  two,  three,  ur  four  lobes. 
The  kidney,  wbieh  in  the  adult  man  constitutes  a 
simple  organ,  is  in  the  embryo  represented  by 
ein-bt  or  ten  separate  kidneys,  small  but  perfectly 
dislinct,  and  which  in  the  progi'css  of  development 
become  blended  or  united  together  into  a  single 
organ. 

Thus  are  the  organisms,  at  their  eomraenceinent, 
in  111.'  lery  young  embryo,  composed  of  various 
fragments,  divided  and  sub-divided  ad  infnitnm, 
when  \'.e  penetrate  into  their  intimate  nature. 
This  is  the  first  condition  of  their  existence.  The 
liiKtl  end  of  developments  is  to  unite  together,  and 
to  associate  these  separate  and  disjointed  parts. 
Now,  this  union  of  the  elements  of  organisms  takes 
place"  in  two  ways;  either  by  association  or  by  in- 
coriioration.  In  association,  the  elements  of  or- 
..■tinisms  become  joined  together  ;  in  incorporation 
they  do  more  than  join,  they  become  intimately 
united  or  blended  together.  These  two  conditions 
of  orpanic  transformation  are  not  entirely  analo- 
gous, 'for  in  association,  the  similar  elements  al- 
though joined  together  are  separated  by  a  dissimilar 
tissue,  whil.-it  in  incorporation  the  simihir  elements 
are  in  immediate  contact.  It  happens  m  some 
cases  through  the  progress  of  development,  that 
orgaaisnis,  ni  the  first  instance  associated,  become 
eventually  united  by  incorporatioti ;  this  cbtinge  i.s 
however,  always  preceded  by  the  Irauslonntition  of 
the  dissimilar"tissne  \x\dih  becomes  bontogenous, 
and  which  thus  favours  and  compels  incorpora- 
tion I  will  give  an  example -.-The  vertebral 
column  is  formed  by  the  association  ol  twenty -toui- 
vertebr.-e,  sep.arated  one  from  another  by  the  inter 
position  of  a  dissimilar  fibro-cartilage,  winch  re. 
mains  np  to  extreme  old  age.  During  the  who! 
course  ofnalurnl  life,  these  vertebne  remain  united 
by  association  and  not"  by  mcorporation.  The 
sacrum  which  terminates  the  column  inieriorlv,  ij 
itself  fiirmed  by  five  vertebra',  associated  at  hrs, 
I 


(sell   lormeci   uy  hm;  ,c.„>,.,..^,  ,.-—" —   --   ( 

,v  the  interposition  of  a   similar  hbro-cai'tilage 
lint  long  before  puberty,  the  fibro-cartilage  be- 
comes olisified,  the  five  vertebra>  become  united  by 
incorporatior,  and  form  liit  a  Single  )jone,  wllicn, 
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howevrr,  ]ireserves  the  generic  characters  nf  it'* 
mingled  elements.  Thus  the  vertebral  column 
is  an  associated  organism,  the  sacrum  an  organism 
united  by  incorporatioB. 

In  union  by  association,  the  organisms  iiresor\e 
an  indcpendance  which  is  but  little  atli-ctcd  by 
iheir  composition.  The  muscular  fibre,  which  by 
its  mtiltiplied  associations  constitutes  muscles  of 
such  various  forms  and  sizes,  experiences  from 
these  associations  no  alteration  in  its  characters;  it 
is  the  same  with  the  nervous  system  ;  the  same 
also  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  intimate  stnicture 
of  the  osseous  system.  In  incorporation,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  elements  which  become  iniited  together 
lose  by  this  fact  a  part  of  the  character  peculiar 
to  them.  The  sacral  vertebra;,  for  instance,  in 
man,  lose  by  incorporation,  some  of  the  characters 
of  the  adjoining  lumlxir'  vertebra;  ;  it  follows, 
therelore,  that  the  less  the  elements  of  organisms 
are  associated  together,  the  more  they  retain  their 
original  character,  and  that  the  more  "intimate  their 
combination,  the  more  their  dissimilitude  increases. 
This  dissimilitude  is,  however,  more  apparent  than 
real;  for,  by  disassociating  the  ch^raents  of  or- 
ganisms,— that  is  to  say,  by  restoring  to  them  the 
independance  which  they  have  lost  by  their  union 
— we  also  restore  them  the  characters  masked  by 
incorporation.  Ni  av  association  and  incorporation 
being  the  two  generating  processes  of  the  form  of 
organs,  it  follows  that  the  variations  of  form,  how- 
ever nimierous  or  diversified,  aftect  but  slightly 
the  nature  or  essence  of  the  organism.  An  in- 
stance of  this  may  be  found  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes, which  vary  so  much  one  from  another  in 
form  and  size,  but  are  in  their  true  nature  so 
identical.  All  primitively  represent  a  bag  closed 
at  all  parts,  a  sac  without  an  opening  ;  all  are 
destined  to  protect  and  envelope  certain  organs. 
The  essence,  the  radical  of  every  serous  membrane 
is  then  the  same — a  bag;  the  accessory  is  the  form 
here  and  there  assumed  so  as  to  accouunodate 
itself  to  the  ine<iualities  of  the  organs  upon  uhich 
it  is  .spread.  Tims  we  may  readily  conceive  that 
the  bag  embracing  the  heart  and  the  large  vessels 
proceeding  from  its  base,  must  have  a  much 
more  complicated  form  than  that  surrounding  the 
lung  ; ^  or  that  the  pcii/oneiim,  enveloping  organs 
so  various  in  configaration,  extent,  and  size,  mnst 
be  very  diflercnt  in  form  to  the  /niiini  vagimilis 
testis,  or  the  synodal  membrane  of  a  tendon. 

The  manner  in  which  these  various  forms  are 
produced  is  another  point,  upon  which  nnich  spe- 
lulation  has  been  expended.  Bordeu  supposed 
them  to  he  engendered  Ijy  friction  ;  Eichat,  in 
refuting  this  idea,  substituted  tliat  of  tlie  prc-ex- 
istenee  of  these  membranes,  as  well  as  of  the 
organs  themselves.  The  true  explanation,  how- 
ever, is,  that  they  are  formed  eoujrjintly  with  the 
organs  ;  that  each  bag  is  at  first  separated  from 
the  organ  which  corresponds  to  it  ;  that  by  the 
progress  of  development,  the  organ  draws  nearer 
to  it;  that  it  finally  becomes  placid  in  contact 
with  it,  and  gradually  buried  within  ils  folds.  We 
now  perceive  how  the  serous  membranes  borrow 
from  the  organs  which  they  cover  their  various 
forms ;  but  this  diversity  of  form  changes  neither 
their  structure  nor  function, — it  disiruises  their 
resemblanc<',  but  does  not  alter  it.  Thirc  is  here, 
then,  but  a  repetition  of  the  connnon  law ;  an 
organic  element  once  given,  nature  varies  '  and 
modifies  in  a  thousand  ways  its  combinations,  by 
diversifying  its  mode  of  association.  But 'be- 
fore a-ssociation,  the  elements  of  organisms  are 
isolated  ami  separated  one  from  another,  and  it  is 
only  in  this  state  of  isolation  and  independence 
that  they  preserve  the  plenituih- of  tluir  pcidiar 
existence  and  distinctive  characters.  A  striking 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  glandular 
system.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  human 
,  embryo,  the  elements  composing  this  system  are 
I  \  imt^i  divided  and  subdivided  ad  iiifimlum ;  but  by 
-.--  the  progress  of  development,  these  elements  bc- 
eomeMnntcd  and  combined  in  various  ways,  pro- 
t  Heing\bodies  diftfering gieatly  in  form  and  appear- 
anc-.-^pn  tracing  them,  however,  to  their  earliest 
torn-.fttjhn,  we  find  these  glaiuls  rc<hiccHl  to  a  sim- 
p  . ,  {)rJhutive  elem.nt— the  generator,  as  it  were, 
ol  lIleAvhole  gandular  system.  This  element  is 
'<i^!^'^  bag  endowed  with  a  small  duel,  something 
i   I  .»jmUar  .to  the  gall  bladder  iu  miniature,    This 


little  bag,  with  some  modifications,  is  universally 
found  in  the  composition  of  glands  :  whether  in 
the  glaniliila:  soUtiiriic  of  the  intestines,  or  in  the 
glundulte  agminatre,  cotiglobala;  ronghmeratff,  &c. 

A  remark  wliich  has  doubtless  struck  anato- 
mists, is,  that  the  various  processes  adopted  in 
anatomy  for  the  purpose  of  Anifoldins  the  structure 
of  org:misms,  are  merely  directed  towards  reducing 
the  organs  to  that  primitive  state  of  simplicity 
possessed  by  them  at  their  first  formation.  Asso"- 
ciation  has  united  and  as  it  were  confounded  the 
elements  entering  into  their  composition  ;  clisasso- 
ciation  isolates  .and  separates  them  anew  ;  art  acts 
in  an  inverse  sense  to  natiu-e.  Whether  we 
einploy  water  or  exposure  to  air;  whether  we 
adopt  maceration,  or  the  simple  action  of  acids  or 
of  alkalies,  as  an  aid  in  our  minute  dissections,  we 
merely  destroy  the  cement  binding  together  the 
constituent  elements  of  organisms,  and  thus  reduce 
nature  to  its  primitive  condition. 

Association  then  tends  to  group  together  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  organisms,  uniting 
one  with  another  parts  v.  hich  have  a  common  and 
independent  action.  This  aggregation  of  the 
elements  of  organisms  is  expressed  by  the  term 
orgnnitc.  A  few  examples  will  render  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term  intelligible.  The  vertebra  is 
primitively  composed  of  four  points  of  ossification 
— two  for  the  lateral  processes,  .and  tvvo  for  the 
body  ;  the  occiput  has  eight,  the  sphenoid  twelve  : 
each  of  these  point-s,  considered  separately,  is  an 
urgmiite.^  The  fcetal  kidney  is  frequently  com- 
posc'd  origin.ally  of  six  small  kidneys,  the  associ- 
ated tubes  of  irach  of  which  terminate  in  a  distinct 
papilh  ;  this  small  papiUii,  the  tubes  converging 
to«.ards  it  and  the  body  resulting  from  this  asso° 
eiation,  constitute  an  organile  for'the  Iddney.  So 
also  with  the  testicle,  the  liver,  the  prostate,  &c. 
_  Incorporation,  which  we  may  consider  as  asso- 
ciation in  a  more  advanced  stage,  unites  and 
groups  together  the  orgaiiilcs,  in  the  same  way  that 
association  groups  and  unites  the  constituent 
elements  of  parts  ;  it  brings  into  a  state  of  unity 
the  various  tn-ganites  constituting  an  organ.  Thus 
it  is  by  incorporation  that  the  several  points  of 
ossification  join  t.igetlier  in  forming  a  bone,  or 
that  the  various  orgmtilcs  of  the  prostate,  the 
kidney,  &c.,  form  in  the  adult  a  body  of  so  imiform 
an  appearance.  While  on  this  subject  I  may  re- 
niark,  that  the  variations  of  form  produced  by  the 
incorporation  of  organilcs  are  subjeet(-d  to  the 
same  conditions  as  those  resulting  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  elements  of  organisms.  Thus  the 
numerous  varieties  of  teeth  niet  with  throughout 
\ertebrat(d  animals,  are  reducible  to  two  dental 
orgaiiilci — the  incisor  and  the  canine.  The  mo- 
lares,  so  dilferent  iu  a|)pearance  to  either  of  these, 
result  entirely  from  the  combination  of  these  two 
dental  radicals.  We  see,  then,  as  an  inevitable 
con.seijuenco,  that  neither  the  form  nor  the  number 
of  organs  are  absolute  attributes  of  organization  : 
we  can  oidy  consider  as  such  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  organisms,  and  from  the  diversity  of  their 
combinations  result  those  dilTerent  aspects  under 
which  llu'y  are  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
server. 

We  have  i)rcvionsly  shown,  that  the  possibility 
of  reducing  org-ans  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  composition,  formed  one  of  the  fundamental 
proofs  of  association.  Is  such  the  ease  with  in- 
corporation ?  Can  \se  find  in  the  adult  traces  of 
those  nrgiiiiiles,  the  incorporation  of  which  has 
formed  the  organ?  The  examination  of  their 
sa/Ulescoice  discovers  to  us  these  new  facts.  We 
may  perceive,  on  viewing  the  structure  of  their 
parts,  that  their  consistence  varies  in  diflercnt 
poiiits,  showing,  in  some  measure,  the  nature  of 
their  composition ;  for  by  comparing  the  anatomy  of 
the  embryo  with  that  of  the  adult,  we  shall  "ob- 
serve ,that  the  most  eonsister.t  parts  correspond 
exactly  to  the  organites  which  have  become  incor- 
porated, so  that  we  may  find  upon  organs  as  many 
solidescent  zones  as  there  were  inimilively  separate 
organites.  This  law  becomes  of  great  vahie  in 
atlenipting  the  classification  of  thosi-  bones  or 
remains  belonging  to  animals  long  since  extinct. 

The  parts  which  enter  into  the  lomposition  of 
an  animal  are  thus  divided,  not  only  during  the 
first  sluge  |of  their  existence,  but  also  when  asso- 
ciation hasj'already  commenced  their  tombinatiou  ; 


and  they  do  not  entirely  lose  this  state  of  division 
until  incorporation  is  accomplished.  Each  of  these 
elements  possesses  a  determinate  form  ;  in  one 
place  it  is  fibrous,  in  another  it  is  composed  of  a 
bag  closed  at  all  points  ;  sometimes  this  bag  opens 
externally,  at  other  times  it  is  transformed  into  a 
small  blind  canal  (as  the  co!cum).  These  forms, 
special  to  each  organic  element,  change  and  modify 
themselves  liy  their  association,  sometimes  assum'- 
ing  an  elongateil.  sometimes  a  radiated,  or  even  an 
eUiplical  form,  iu  the  compounds  or  organites  to 
which  they  give  rise.  Lastly,  incorporation  in  ils 
turn,  combines  these  organites,  producing  by  their 
coalition  the  normal  forms  presented  by  parts  in 
their  complete  developement.  Thus  "the  fixed 
point  is  the  organic  element,  whilst  thv  forms  of 
its  combinations  may,  and  in  fact  do,  oft'er  infinite 
varieties.  It  is  then  association,  of  which  incor- 
poration is  but  a  more  advanced  stage,  which  is 
the  princijile  of  the  morphogeny  of  organisms  ;  it 
unites  that  which  was  divided,  and  by  uniting  it 
engenders  form.  To  be  einibled  more  fully  to 
ajjpreeiate  these  organogenic  facts,  we  should 
compare  tliem  with  the  other  hypotheses  which 
have  been  broached.  To  what,  in  fact,  wa«  mor- 
phogeny reduced  by  the  theory  of  pre-existences  ? 
To  a  simple  developement.  The  form  of  organs 
being  coii,sidered  invariable,  the  only  difference 
acknowledged  between  the  embryo  and  the  adult 
was  with  regard  to  size.  The  cranium  was  consi- 
dered but  a  vertebra  dilated  or  expanded  by  the 
progress  of  its  developements.  The  braiii  was 
regarded  as  the  product  of  an  efHorescence  or 
shooting  film ard  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and 
olivaria  ;  the  radiated  fibres  of  which,  traversing 
the  grey_  or  cortical  substance,  proceeded  to  form 
the  hemispheres  and  commissures.  Nothing  could 
be  more  simple  than  this  m.inner  of  considering 
organogeny,  but  it  was  found  to  be  in  manifest 
contradiction  i\  ilh  facts.  I  \\  ill  confine  myself  to  one 
example :  Take  the  brain  of  an  animal  with  a  double 
cerebellum,  but  with  simple  cerebral  hemispheres; 
on  examining  its  base,  we  find  four  corpora  p3*ra- 
midalia  and  four  olivaria,  the  radiations  of  which 
traverse  a  double  annular  protuberance.  Take,  on 
the  otlicr  band,  a  brain  with  four  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  a  simple  cerebelhun,  as  in  the  genus 
polijnps  ;  the  base  jtresents,  as  iu  the  normal  state, 
but  two  corpora  olivaria,  two  pyramidalia,  and 
one  annular  protuberance.  Now,"  if  the  cerebral 
lobes  were  but  the  cfHm-e.seence  of  the  corpora 
pyramidalia  and  olivaria .-  if  these  hsdies  were 
really  their  roots,  who  doi's  not  perceive  that  when 
there  exist,  as  in  the  first  case,  finir  corpora  oli- 
varia and  four  pyramidalia,  traversing  two  annular 
protuberances,  there  should  necessarily  be  deve- 
loped four  cere  bral  lobes  ?  still  there  are  but  two. 
And  again,  in  the  second  case,  would  not  the 
I'xistence  of  four  cerebral  beiuispheres  necessarilj' 
require  the  presence  of  four  corpora  oliviiria,  four 
pyramidalia,  and  a  double  protuberance?  The 
protuberance  is,  however,  simple,  and  we  find  but 
one  corpus  olivare  and  one  pyramidale  on  each 
side.  Is  not  this  a  most  ileeisive  contradiction  to 
the  above  hypothesis  ?  AVe  shall,  moreover,  as 
we  proceed,  find  this  theory  of  organic  preforma- 
tions overvvhehned  by  the  mass  of  facts  accumu- 
lated against  it. 


Fui.tGOKAJ.i. — This  is  a  preparation  of  soot 
and  potassa,  wliicli  is  jirepared  in  the  following 
inanner  : — R  caustic  potassa,  -JO  graraines  ; 
powdered  soot,  100  do. ;  distilled  water,  "J  do. ; 
boil  for  an  hour,  cool,  dilute  with  water  to 
facilitate  filtration  ;  filter,  cvapurate,  dry,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fnligokali  in  a  black  jiow- 
der  or  in  scales,  and  jiut  it  in  dry  and  warm 
flasks.  For  sulplmrettcd  fuligokali; — U  fuli- 
gokali,  UO  graiiiincs  ;  caustic  potassa,  14  do. ; 
sulphur,  4  do. ;  heat  the  suli)liiir  and  the 
pot.issa  with  a  little  water;  after  the  suliihur 
i.s  dissolveil,  add  the  fuligokali,  evaporate,  ilry, 
&c.  Fuligokali  has  been  tried  by  M.  (iibert 
on  his  jiatienls  at  Honital  Sdiiil-Lniih,  both 
internally  and  externally.  lie  made  nilli  .•(() 
grammes  of  lead,  and  I  or  -2  grammes  of 
fuligokali,  a  jvoinmade  in  wliich  lie  recognized 
resoliitivo,  detersive  and  slightly  stimulant 
properties. 
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COURSE  OF  LECTTTRES  ON  THE  TIIEOUY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

llellvcml  In-  C,  .T.  B.  WI!.1.I.\MS.  M.I>..  F.H.S.,  Prcifrasiir  c.f  lliu 
I'nictico  of  Modiciue,  ami  or  Cliiiiuul  Medicine,  at  Uuivc-r^ity 
College. 

Gentlesien, — At  our  last  inoetinn:  wc  were 
engaged  with  the  changes  ocourring  in  connoelioii 
wilh  the  vasc-ular  system,  in  inflammatory  lever. 
Hut  tills  is  not  tlie  only  system  affeeted,  for  the 
»»'/('i-.v  are  involved  also.  There  are  changes  ob- 
servable, toil,  in  the  characters  of  th<^  blood  itself; 
—it  becomes  altered,  so  as  to  cause  enpping  anil 
tlie  existence  of  the  butty  coat; — the  natun^  and 
meaning  of  these  alterations  I  explained  lo  you  on 
a  former  occasion.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  the  changes  arising  in  the  blood  may  bi'  the 
cause  of  fever, — but  this  is  unquestionably  er- 
roneous, seeing  that  the  fever  precedes  the  appear- 
ance of  I  ho  butl'y  coat.  The  bnify  coat  may  occur 
also  without  fever;  this  has  frequently  been  no- 
ticed in  cases  of  pregnancy.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  l)lood,  when  thus  changed,  may 
keep  up  the  irritation,  and  modify  the  character  of 
the  secretions.  Too  much  fibrin  in  the  blood  pro- 
duces general  excitement  in  tile  system.  AVhen 
the  fibrin  is  diseased,  a  caeliecf.ic  state  is  sure  to 
supervene.  The  existence  of  pus  in  the  circula- 
tion will  be  attended  with  liectic  fever.  Oilier 
matters  may  also  cause  similar  sympltnus,  such  as 
sugar,  in  diubi'tes, — the  poisonous  matter  in  eases 
of  gangrene  is  also,  as  we  before  noticed,  pervaded 
through  the  system.  Tin-  iilood,  again,  is  tlie 
medium  through  wiiieh  tlie  critical  ilischarges,  at- 
tendant u)ion  the  resolution  of  fevei'S,  are  efli-cted. 
When  iutlammatory  fever  arises  from  constitu- 
tional causes,  as  cokl,  the  symptoms  bear  a  very 
strong-  resemlilaiH-e  to  idiopathic  fever, — thus,  tin- 
shivei'ing.  depression,  loss  of  appetite,  &e.,  would 
leave  us  quite  uncertain  wlu-tlier  an  idiopathii; 
fever,  or  some  local  intlainmation,  wa-s  about  lo 
follow.  In  the  former  Kind  of  fever  the  secerni'ut 
and  nervous  systems  are  alfcc-ti-d  in  a  much  more 
serious  degree  than  in  sinqili'  iiillainmatory  fever. 
There  are  few  eases  in  which  the  latter  species  of 
derangement  proceeds  to  a  greater  exti-nt  tliau  in 
inflammation  of  the  fi'stieles.  The  fever  is  ge- 
nerally proportioned  to  the  amount  of  local  in- 
flammation present;  but  there  are  exceptions  even 
here.  In  tonsillitis,  for  example,  then?  is  verv 
freipiently  rather  considerable  preceding  fe\i-i', 
although  the  iufliimination  itself  may  Ijc  com- 
paratively trifling.  The  fever  usually  rims  high  in 
young  and  plethoric  subjects,  and  in  "those  who  arc 
easily  excit.able;  it  is  also  rather  severe  in  persons 
who  are  not  very  susceptible  of  its  influence,  but 
still  in  whom  it  has  been  d(>ti-rmined.  The  fever 
is  low  in  old  people,  and  in  those  who  possess  little 
blood  and  an'  phlegmatic.  Its  intensity  is  much 
modified  by  the  part  which  is  the  seat  i>f  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  high,  for  example,  in  fibrous  and  serous 
membranes,  as  in  the  various  fascia',  and  in  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum.  It  is  high,  also,  in 
phlegmonous  inflanunation.  In  inflammation  of 
the  stomacli  it  h.as  a  ratlnr  low  tendency.  When 
mucous  membranes  are  afli-eted,  the  fever  assumes 
a  sort  of  mixed  charactei- — also,  when  cellul.ar 
tissue  is  affected,  or  when  the  mischief  is  seated  in 
lai-ge  joints,  itc, — this  depends  in  a  great  measure 
.upon  the  effects  of  the  pniducts  upon  the  secre- 
tions. In  persons  who  have  been  habituated  to 
hard  drinkinj;,  inflammation  is  generally  of  a  low 
type;  also  in  cases  where  violent  shocks  have 
occurred;  and,  also,  in  eases  arising  from  the  in- 
fluence of  animal  poisons,— all  these  have  a  ten- 
dency to  depress.  We  thus  see  that  much  depends 
upon  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  upon  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  upon  tlic  nature  of 
the  i-auses  that  have  determined  its  occurrence. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
local  symptoms  of  inflammation— and  sometimes 
these  precede  the  constitutional,  in  cases  where  the 
cause  has  been  local.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  mask,  as  it 
were,  for  a  time  the  development  of  the  local  ones, 
so  that  the  latter  bct:ome  much  more  manifest  as 
the  former  decline.  The  first  of  the  local  phe- 
nomena that  we  may  notice,  is  redness — this,  as 
well  as  heal,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  vascularity 
of  the  tissue;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  vascular  the 


tissue  is  in  its  natural  state,  flu'  greati-r  amount  of 
redness  it  will  exhibit  when  snbjei-ted  to  inflam- 
mation,— thus  we  find  the  skin  (not  the  epidermis, 
of  course)  becoming  very  red  when  inflamed.  The 
redness  is  also  sonu^times  intensely  marked  in  in- 
flammation of  nnicous  membranes, — it  disappears, 
generally',  after  death.  I  told  you,  before,  that 
the  redness  is  duo  to  the  increase  and  tortuosity 
of  the  vessels  ;  it  is  owing,  also,  in  many  cases,  to 
tlu!  e\isti-nce  of  patclies  of  e.itracasnfrd  blood. 
This  ba-morrhagic  redness  is  distinguished  from 
simple  inllammatoi-y  redness,  by  thi;  former  being 
usually  found  in  the  form  of  a  patch ;  whereas,  in 
inflammation,  the  blood  being  contained  within  the 
vessels  gives  rise  to  a  ,v</-JH^-(/a.ppear.ance.  Again, 
ihe  redness  that  is  caused  by  inflammation  or  (-im- 
gestion,  may  be  temporarily  removed  hy  jji-essiire, 
l)Ut  this  exerts  no  influence  in  altering  the  colour 
whi<-h  is  produced  by  extravasation.  The  redness 
observed  in  serous  membranes,  as  a  result  of  in- 
flammation, is  much  less  intense  than  in  mucous 
iiK-mbi-anes — the  dots  that  are  seen  generally  exist 
ill  flu-  vessc-ls  of  the  subserous  tissue.  In  fibrous 
tissues  the  ve.ssi-ls  arc  still  less  distinct.  In  parcii- 
chyniata,  the  redness  is  considerable.  The  colour 
is  greatest  during  the  time  of  determination  and 
coiigestion,  for,  when  more  advanced,  and  effusion 
has  taken  place,  the  lessels  become  relieved,  and 
the  redness  is  diminished.  Another  pretty  con- 
stant result  of  inlhunmalory  action,  is  swclliiii,'. 
which  is  commonly  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
plixity  of  the  tissue  in  w-hich  the  inflammation 
occurs.  It  arises,  in  the  earlier  stages,  from  the 
size  of  the  vessels,  and  afterwards  from  the  effu- 
sion that  is  produced — this  is  well  seen  in  cases  of 
erysi|ielas.  The  special  seats  of  swelling  are  the 
(-ellular  tissue  and  parenehym.ata;  these,  you  will 
remember,  are  the  textures  in  which  pain  is  ge- 
nerally at  its  minimum,  so  that  pain  and  swelling 
may  be  said  to  exist  in  inverse  proportions. 
Swelling  is  very  rarely  observed  in  serous  mem- 
branes, for  all  the  effusion  that  their  inflammation 
produces,  takes  place  within  tkeir  cavities.  In 
some  cases,  only  parts  of  organs  become  swollen — 
in  others,  the  whole  substance  is  enlarged,  as  in 
the  liver,  .and  in  glands  generally,  especi.ally  the 
lymphatics.  Swelling  in  the  skin  is  well  sei-n  in 
urticaria.  It  becomes  very  great  in  the  eye-lids, 
scrotum,  ami  also  in  the  rima  glottidis;  in  fact,  in 
all  loose  tissues.  Another  pheiu>mcnon  is /((■«/ — to 
this  I  have  before  alluiled.  I  told  you  lliat  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  produced  in  the  iiillaim-d 
part,  or  whether  it  is  carried  tliere  by  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  blood.  Hunter  found  the 
latter  method  to  hold  geioil  in  a  case  of  hydrocele, 
in  which  h(>  noticed  that  the  temperature  of  the 
seriitum,  and  that  in  the  axilla,  were  precisely 
equal.  The  heat  is  easily  ascertained  by  means  1 1 
a  small  tlierniomeler.  The  next  symptom  of  in- 
flammation is  pain — arising  from  exalted  sensibility 
or  from  the  pressure  of  distension.  In  a  low 
degree,  it  is  only  itching.  The  pain  will  be  much 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  the 
inflammation  exists — inflammation  of  a  nerve,  for 
example,  will,  of  course,  lie  very  painful.  The 
degree  of  pain  will  depend  much  upon  the  tension 
that  is  produced  in  parts — thus,  any  effusion 
taking-  place  under  a  strong  fascia,  which,  not 
yielding,  is  attended  with  much  tension,  will,  of 
necessity,  cause  great  pain;  this  is  the  case  in 
tendinous  structures  generally.  JIuch  siitVcriug  is 
experienced  when  inflammation  attacks  the  perios- 
teum. Again,  in  parts  w  here  there  is  much  dis- 
tension, as  in  inflammatory  toothache,  great  pain 
is  felt,  on  account  of  the  very  unyielding  nature  of 
the  surrounding-  structure.  Also,  in  inflamiua- 
tion  of  the  internal  ear,  v\lien  effusion  t.akes  place. 
But  in  loose  parts,  where  the  tissue  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  admit  of  easy  distension,  it  will  be 
naturally  expected  that  much  less  pain  should  ac- 
company the  inflammatory  process.  In  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  for  instance,  there  may  be  inflammation 
with  very  little  pain;  or,  indeed,  without  any 
actual  pain  at  all,  so  long  as  the  parts  are  kept  in 
a  state  of  rest,  and  not  allowed  to  suffer  pressure; 
but  then,  so  soon  as  food  is  allowed  to  pass  almig 
the  inflamed  portion,  very  great  distress  may  be 
occasioned.  In  parenchymata,  there  is  not, 
usually,  much  pain  attendant  on  inflammation.  In 
serous  membranes,  the  degree  of  pain  is  variable  | 


— sometimes   being   considerable,    and  soinetinics 
very  sb'ght  ;  it  is  generally  gi-caterin  them  tlian  in 
mucous  memln-anes,  bi-caiise   the  substance  of  the 
latter  is  much  more  yielding, — as  in  parenchymata, 
there  is   little  tension.     Where  the  sensibility  is 
great,  JJaili  may  be  experiiMiced  on  the  application 
of  pressure  over  the  inflamed  jiarl,  although,  w-itli- 
out  pressure,  no  suffering  may  have   bei-u   com- 
plained of.      In  luldition  to  the  general  results  and 
teafnres  of  inthmimatiou,   as   occurring    in    the 
\arious  classes  of  tissue,    to  which   I    have  now 
briefly  called  your  attention,  you  will  be  prepared 
to  expect  that    there  should  also  be  some  special 
modifications   produced   in   comiection    with    the 
propi-r  fioietions  of  partleniar   organs,    and  Ihesc 
may   be    called    functinnal  symptoms;    thus,  when 
the  heart  (or  raiher  the  pericardium)    is  the  seat 
of   inllamnr.itiou,  we  find  the  action  of  the   organ 
materially  increased,  g-iving  rise  to  palpitation — ■ 
afterwiirds,  when  the  inflammation  lias  continued 
some    lime,   and    fluid    is  efl'used   into    the    pi-ri- 
canlium,  the    action  of  the    heart   becomes  dimi- 
nished and  oppressed,  and   the   whole   circulating 
system   is  affected  in  proportion.     Again,  in  in- 
flammation of  Ihe  lungs,  the  functions  of  respira- 
tion will,  of  course,  lie  interfered  with  to  a  greater 
or  less  amount,  and  it  is  this  f'nnclional  impair- 
ment that  renders  the  disease  so  formid.able.     In 
many  i-ases   of  inflammation,  the   efl'ects  are  not 
confined  to  the  precise  limits  of  the  local  mischief, 
but  otlter  parts,  at  some  distance  from  the  inflamed 
organ, 'suffer    also,    and  present  what  are   called 
s!pnpathclir   indications,    or    symptoms — thus,  in- 
liammalion   in    the  liver,  is  often  accomp.anied  by 
pains   ill  the  shouklers,  esiiecially  under  the  right; 
shoiild.-r.     Another  example  of  sympathy  is,  the 
retraction  of  the  testis  that  occurs  in   inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys  :  .also    the  pain,   att'eetiug  the 
glans  ]ii-nis  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
Sympathy  is  also  manifested  by  the  occurrence  of 
vomiting  ill  many  eases  where  parts  at  a  distance 
from  the  stomach  are  the  seats  of  injury  or  disease. 
I  must  here  caution   you  against  coming   to  the 
conclusion  that  inflammation   is  present  in  all  cases 
where  pain  is  complained  of,  and  also  against  con- 
eluding  that  inflammation  is   not  present,  because 
jiain  is  aljscnt.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  great  pain  arising  from  what  is  termed  irri- 
tation, in  nervous  snbject.s,  w itlioiit  the  least  trace 
of  anything  like  inflammation  being  discoverable — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  not  unfrequently  see 
i-ascs  where  inflammation  does  exist,  but  where,  if 
wi-  trusted  to  the  symptoms  of  pain  alone,  as  iiidi- 
c:iliiig  the  inflammation,  we  should  be  led  into  the 
most   gUiring   and  dangerous  mistakes.     It  is  in 
torpid  subjects,  whose  nervous  system  is  unusually 
obtuse,  that  we  generally  And  /«/i'H«.inflarauiations 
o(-curring;  i.e.,  inflammation,  unattended  with  thi; 
.n-dinary  symptoms  of  its  existence.     In  persons, 
who  are  highly  sensitive,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
nervous,  the'very  slightest  causes  may  give  rise  to 
excessive  pain,  without  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion,— these  cases   are,  as   a  general  rule,  easily 
distinguished  from  true  inflammations,  by  the  ab- 
seiicerin  the  former  cases,  ol  heat,  fulness  of  pulse, 
and  the  ordinary   constitutional   symptoms    that 
inflammation  is  known  to  produce.     When  inflam- 
mation eludes  our  touch  and  vision,  we  may  bo 
greatly  aided  by  sound— thus,  if  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  size  of  the  liver,  as  affected  by  alterations 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  it,  we  may  do 
so  by  the  use  of  percussion,  which  will  indicate,  to 
an   expei-ienced  person,    the  precise   dimensions. 
The  changes,  sensible  to  the  ear,  that  are  efl'ected 
in  the  organs  of  the  chest,   esjjecially  by  inflam- 
mation, &c.,  will  be  fully  considerevl  at  a  future 
period.     I  might  have  given  you  other  examples  of 
the  alteration  in  the  special  functions  of  particular 
parts,  such  as  diarrhoea  in  enteritis— constipation 
in  peritonitis— incontinence  of  urine  in  cystitis — 
spasms  in  inflammation  of  the  spinal  chord— and 
delirium  and  coma  in  phrenitis.     A  good  exempli- 
fication  of  sympathetic  affection  is   found   in  the 
reference  of  pain  to  the  rectum,  constituting  tenes- 
mus, in  cases  of  inflammatiou  of  the  colon. 

Inflammation  has  been  divided  into  acute,  sub- 
acute, and  chronic.  Hippocrates  and  Celsus  li- 
mited the  .acute  to  14  days— after  this,  to  the  24th 
day,  they  considered  it  subacute — and  if  it  con- 
tinued beyond  the  24th  they  called  it  chronic. 
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I.ECTIIRE     IV. 

Hitherto  our  observations  ri'latc  (■lii<-fly  to 
incisions  mailo  from  witliout  inwarils  ;  bill  wo  not 
nnfrcriuenlly  bave  to  mal;o  tbem  in  Ibc  opposite 
direction,  or  from  witliiii  ontwai'ils. 

In  .some  few  operations  special  incisions  of  tliis 
kind  are  employed,  upon  which  a  gi-oat  deal 
depends,— as  in  di\  idins  the  strictnre  in  operations 
for  strangidated  liernia,  or  in  tlie  employment  of 
the  litbotome  cache,  wlien  this  is  chosen  for  the 
operatiirti  for  sti  '\v ;  or  in  that  of  the  curved  bistoury 
used  for  di^^din^^■  the  spliincter  ani  in  cases  of 
fistula,  tlie  edge  and  point  of  which  are  covered 
by  a  sliding  guard  w  hen  the  instrument  is  first 
intriuhiced  :  but  sucli  incisions,  as  well  as  the 
instruments  used  in  malcing  them,  will  be  noticed 
in  cnnnectirm  witli  tlie  respective  operations  fur 
which  they  are  required,  and  we  have  here  to 
speak  I'bie'lly  of  the  more  common  incisions  made 
from  within"  outw.ards.  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
a  director. 

Before  opening  wliat  are  calleil  sinuses  we 
.should  a.scertain  llie  direction  and  extent  of  the 
chief  canal,  as  well  as  of  ils  principal  branches,  if 
the  prube  or  director  will  easily  enter  the  latter, 
befcire  taking  up  the  bistoury  ;  and  it  is  also 
desirable  to  notice  whether  or  no  the  qomplete 
division  of  every  part  of  the  sinus  can  be  eftccted 
without  injury  ti.i  any  artery,  vein,  nerve,  or  other 
important  structure,  and  to  modity  our  proceed- 
ings with  a  view  of  leaving  tliem  inl.act. 

Where  an  external  cijtening  exists  into  which 
the  director  may  be  introduced,  this  instrument  is 
passed  through  it  and  pushed  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  sinus  ;  and  then  the  bistoury,  its 
back  resting  in  tlie  groove  of  tlie  director,  is 
moved  on  as  far  as  the  latter  will  carry  it.  The 
heel  of  the  bistoury  may  now  be  depressed,  and 
its  point  m.ade  to  press  against  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  integument,  through  which  it  is 
pushed,  and  the  structures  in  front  of  it  may  next 
be  divided  by  sa\\iiig  motions  of  the  instrument, 
or  by  suddenly  drawing  it  through  tlieiii. 

In  some  cases  the  point  of  the  bistoury  may  be 
guarded  by  a  bit  of  bee's  wax  stuck  upon  it,  or 
the  probe  pointed  bistoury  may  be  used  instead  of 
tlie  one  that  is  sharp  at  tlie  extremity :  and  here, 
as  the  instrument  is  not  driven  througli  the  inte- 
gument at  the  farther  end  of  the  sinus,  its  heel 
must  be  raised,  and  in  this  H'.ay  its  edge  made  to 
divide  all  tliat  is  requisite  by  pressing  against  the 
structures  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
canal  to  be  laid  open. 

In  laying  open  some  old  fistulous  canals  it  is 
well  to  be  provided  witli  a  strong  bistoury,  or  one 
firm  and  stilT  in  tlie  blade  ;  for  the  density  of  the 
sides  and  te\tiires  around  such  canals  is  often  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  niigldiouring  parts,  and 
will  occasionally  try  the  slreiigth  of  an  ordinary 
instruiuent. 

The  opening  of  canals,  such  as  we  now  allude 
to,  may  rec]uirc  to  be  made  upwards,  downwards, 
to  the  riglit  hand,  or  to  tlii'  left  ;  but  the  surgeon 
may  generally  pkaci>  himself  in  such  position  with 
regard  to  the  parts  to  be  divided  as  to  ethrt  all 
that  is  rec|iiired  to  be  done,  and  that  witluuit  aiiv 
particular  ditlicultv. 

We  are  oci'ii^ionally  recommended  to  ilivide 
layers  of  cellular  membrane  raised  over  the  di- 
rector, by  passing  the  bistoury  through  them  w  ith 
its  edge  downwards,  or  turned  towards  the  o-i-oove 
of  the  director,  so  that  by  eveiy  touch  the  edge  of 
the  instnunent  is  being  spoiled  and  worn  olf  by  ihe 
iron  snrfaci'  it  falls  upon.  If  a  man's  hand  be  so 
unsteady  that  he  find  Ihe  director  a  support  to  him, 
he  may  be  allowed  it  .as  an  indnlgcnce  :  for  in  such 
case  the  bistoury  might  jicrhaps  liave  bein  pushed 
too  far,  every  now  and  then  endangering  ))arts 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  cellular  tissue  to  be  cut 
through,  but  in  otiier  eircninstances  we  would 
recommend,  tliat  ii  surgeon  should  handle  liis  cut- 
ting mstruments  with  as  much  respect  for  their 
edges  .as  a  joiner  wo„l,|  have,  wh..  is  not  cau-lit 
shaping  out  a  pieee  of  w.x.d  witli  a  chisel  on  tin- 
surface  of  a  blacksmith;,  anvil,  and  is  very  apt  to 


complain  of  tli"  old  timber  he  works  upon  if  he 
lliid  that  its  hidden  nails  are  spoiling  his  saw. 

Turn  the  back  of  the  instrument,  then,  to  the 
groove  of  the  director,  and  have  mercy  upon  its 
edge,  and  upon  the  teeth  of  the  bystanders.  In 
cases  where  ver\'  narrow  sinuses  are  met  with — so 
that  a  director  or  bisloury  of  ordinary  si/e  can 
hardly  be  introduced  without  at  once  cutting  or 
lacerating  the  parts — a  ^ery  small  silver  wire  nia^' 
be  passed  into  tile  canal,  when  a  delicate  bistonrx 
is  made  to  follow ,  the  bistoury  having  a  greiove  on 
its  back,  by  wliich  it  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
wire  ;  the  approximatirm  being  further  ensnri'd  by 
a  little  bridge  crossing  the  groove,  under  which  the 
wire  was  made  to  glide. 

There  are  iustriimcnts  made  for  instrument- 
makers,  and  there  are  instruments  made  for  sur- 
geons.—  the  latter  to  be  used,  the  former  to  be 
admired.  Perhaps  the  bistoury  with  a  bridge  on 
its  back  is  of  the  admiralde  class,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  mailers  of  taste.  1  re- 
member, liow'e\er.  that  LislVauc  would  not.  on  any 
account,  be  without  such  a  bistoury  in  his  pocket- 
ca-so,  for  I  rather  think  he  invented  it,  as  it  was 
spoken  of  liy  all  liis  followers,  and  invariably 
mentioned  by  the  private  teachers  of  operative 
surgery,  who  lectured  under  his  auspices. 

In  cases  where  two  or  more  incisions  meet  at 
either  of  their  extremities,  or  cross  each  other  as 
in  the  crucial  incision,  the  enclosed  flaps  or  angles 
of  integument  have  to  be  raisi'd  by  dissection,  lor 
which  good  finger  nails,  forceps,  and  a  scalpel  or 
bistoury  are  required. 

In  raising  up  a  piece  of  integument,  wo  slniuld 
aim  at  following  the  Layer  of  subjacent  cellular 
tissue,  not  too  near  the  integiuuent,  nur  yet  too 
near  the  fascia  b.'Iow,  lint  along  what  we  might 
call  the  middle  of  the  layer  of  reticular  membrane, 
where  its  net- work  is  the  most  loose  ;  such  dis- 
section should  consist  of  incisions  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  steering  clear  of  the  ]iarts  abrive  and 
below'  it,  which  i\ill  be  much  lacilitated — if  we 
have  the  aid  of  a  good  assistant,  who  constantly 
renders  the  parts  \isibli'  to  the  surgeon — by  clear- 
ing away  the  blood  with  a  sponge  as  fast  as  it 
oozes  fi'om  the  diviiled  vessels. 

In  raising  Haps  ol'  moderate  size  (by  dissection) 
the  touches  of  the  bistoury  m.ay  be  often  made  in 
both  directions  ;  first,  the  edgi'  coming  towards  the 
ojierator,  afterwards  going  away  from  him — the 
instrument  being  turned  rfaind  at  that  extremity 
of  the  incision  which  is  next  to  the  surgeim.  This 
proceeding  is  more  graceful  than  repeating  the  first 
touch  of  the  knife  over  and  o\'er  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  is  more  especially  applicable  after  the 
crucial  or  the  V  or  Y  incisions  have  been  pr.'- 
viously  made.  Where  the  texture  of  the  cellular 
membrane  is  very  loose,  the  trouble  of  dissection 
may  be  shortened  and  the  ]iaiu  lessened,  by  draw- 
ing the  portion  of  integument  to  be  raised  towards 
one  side,  and  emjiloying  tlii'  linger  nail  or  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  to  break  throneli  the  stretched 
cellular  stnu-ture  on  the  other. 

In  eases  where  adhesion  lias  taken  place,  ami 
where  (as  far  as  the  surgeon  is  concerned)  the 
reticular  membrane  might  be  said  to  be  lost  or 
obliterated,  the  proceedings  v\ith  the  scalpel  must 
be  more  caret'ul,  and  the  sepmrafe  incisions  or 
touches  of  the  instruiuent  will  generally  require  to 
be  shorter. 

fn  some  of  the  operations  for  lunaiia.  an  exlra- 
ordinary  degree  oi'  care  is  required  in  the  I'liqdoy- 
meut  of  the  bistoury  ;  the  sac  must  be  approached 
with  gTcal  caution,  as  well  as  the  intestine  within 
it  ;  good  finger  nails,  a  delicate  and  educated  sense 
of  t.iuch,  dissecting  fiircejis  with  points,  that  seize 
easily  and  hold  firmly,  will  assist  us  m.aterially  in 
such  operations;  but  to  prepare  himself  more 
completely  for  them,  Ihe  young  surgeon  should 
practice  that  mode  of  raising  bits  of  cellular 
nwiubrane  with  the  forceps,  anil  then  passing  the 
bistonry  horizontally  through  the  texture  so  raisi'd, 
which  manouvre  is  reipiireil  ispecially  on  tlu'se 
occasions;  for  if  the  sense  of  touch  be  lolerablv 
good,  if  the  surgeon  can  with  Ihe  aid  of  it  detei'l 
the  gliding  motion  of  one  layer  of  serous  membrane 

wilhin  the  fold  of  :iuother,  :ind  discover  tin ca- 

sioiial  presence  of  fluid  bel\\'eeu  them,  supposing 
this  not  to  be  great  enough  in  qimiitity  to  separate 
widely  the  sac  and  the  intestines,  it  will  generally 


be  easy  to  avoid  injuring  the  latter  ;  the  main 
difficulty  being  to  Icnow  where  we  have  really 
arrived  at  the  sac,  which  requires  to  be  opened  : 
so  that,  :is  far  as  speaking  of  this  p;irtieiil;ir  mode 
of  employing  the  bistoury  is  concerned,  little  need 
be  .said  beyond  a  hint  .about  attaining  the  habit  of 
raising  deiicate  fibres  or  hiyers  of  niendirane  w  ith 
the  point  of  the  firceps,  and  then  passing  the 
lpistour\-  carefully  under  the  extremity  of  the  other 
inslriiuieiit. 

We  now  proceed  to  otUn-  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  ]Hinctiires.  which,  to  speak  of  them  in  a 
\c-r\  general  way,  may  be  made  with  large  or  with 
small  instruments  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  instru- 
ments made  for  this  jiurpose  are  so  small  as  to 
shield  the  patient  from  any  injury  on  almost  every 
occasion,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  surgeon  from 
any  suspicion  of  having  committed  himself — a  sort 
of  thing  which  occasionally  ha]>peiis  where  a 
larger  instrument  has  been  inconsiderately  phingeil 
into  a  tumour  of  doubtful  i-haracti-r.    - 

The  first  consideration,  then,  to  be  especially 
attended  to,  before  employing  any  kind  of  punc- 
ture, is  the  accurate  diagnosis  respecting  the  real 
state  of  till-  parts  and  the  peculiar  character  t^f  the 
malady  atfecling  them  ;  and,  fortunately,  the  dif 
feveni'es  between  tumor,  abscess,  and  aneurism,  &c. 
are  generally  such  as  to  enable  tiue  to  decide  w  here 
puncture  is  perfectly  safe,  and  where  it  is  bettei  to 
avoid  it  ;  yet  cases  do  now  and  then  occur,  where 
such  diagnosis  is  embarra;5Sed  ;  and  if,  on  such 
occasions,  it  is  impossible,  without  doubt,  to  de- 
cide, and  yet  absolutely  necessary  to  act,  we  had 
better  take  the  benefit  and  protection  of  two 
opinions,  which,  in  such  i-in-uinstances,  afford  the 
best  excuse  for  a  ini.stakc,  should  this  by  any  chance 
occur. 

The  needle,  bistoury,  lancet  anil  trocar,  are 
amongst  tlie  principal  instruments  useil  in  punc- 
turing; when  the  needle  is  emphiyed,  the  name 
acupuncturation  is  admissible  on  account  of  the  in- 
strument used. 

In  employing  the  needle,  we  .should  first  notice, 
whether  its  point  be  sharp,  and  also  remember, 
that  it  must  not  be  so  snudi  and  weak  as  to  bend 
under  the  pressure  required  to  make  it  pierce  the 
surface  and  enter  the  parts  to  be  punctured,  or  ex- 
plored; norso  large  and  thick  as  to  make  ;ui  aper- 
ture in  the  surface  or  parts  beneath  which,  might, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  attended  with  risk. 

We  may  easily  suppose  that  there  <-au  be  no 
gi-eat  difficulty  about  introducing  a  needle  into 
any  soft  part  of  the  body,  nor  would  it  be  worth 
the  trouble  to  ort'er  any  ]iarticnlar  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  so  simple  an  operation.  The  needle 
iu:iv  be  introduced  either  perpendicular  to  the 
surf;ice,  or  \\ith  any  iucrination  to  it,  that  the  po- 
sition and  conditi.in  of  parts  may  re.piiiv ;  and 
should  there  be  any  difficulty  coiuiected  with  the 
density  of  the  structures,  or  the  weakness  of  the 
instrument  to  be  overconu',  it  is  better  to  seize  the 
latter  a  little  nearer  to  the  point  th:m  is  requisite 
where  the  needle  enters  with   lilth'  pressure. 

tt'herc  acnpunclundion  is  employed  for  the 
relief  of  rheumatie  m-  neuralgic  complaints,  the 
needle-,  are  generally  inished  to  a  greater  depth, 
and  re(|uire  to  have  such  beads  of  scaling  wax,  or 
sucii  handles  attached  t.i  them  as  luiiy  enable  us 
towithdr.aw  them  without  the  help  of  any  other 
instriunent. 

Ill  making  punctures  with  the  bisloury,  their 
de]iili  may  be  measured  by  the  posiiiou  which  the 
mid. IK-  lliigcr  lakes  on  (^le  righl-haud-side  of  the 
bladeof  the  instruiuent;  llicy  ni:iy  be  perp.ndicniar 
lo  the  surface  or  inclined  to  it;  the  laitir  direction 
being  more  particularly  required  \vliere  it  is 
thonghl  fit  that  the  external  and  ileeper  parts  of  the 
puncture  should  not  corres|iond,  or  that  the  open- 
ing may  be  in  any  way  reiidert-d  valvular. 

loerv  one  is  :u'qii:iiiiied  with  ibe  ordinary  me- 
thod of'  holding  Ibe  biiieei,  ill  bhecliiig— the  blade 
turned  lo  a  right  angle  with  the  hafl. 

'I'he  lancet  eoiuuiouly  requires  to  be  inclined  to 
the  surface  into  which  we  are  about  to  push  it  ; 
the  integument  and  parts  beneath  gently  slretcheil 
and  steadi<>d,  and  Ibe  point  of  the  inslrnment  a|i- 
plii'd,  wbieh  then  receives  a  gentle  pressure  from 
the  hand  at  the  other  exiremily,  and  transfixes 
the  skin.     AVhen  an  incision  is  to  be  made  with 
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thr  iMiu-H  as  well  (IS  a  inmcturo,  tlio  inslrurae  it  is 
^;urir.l  favtlKi-  "ii.  and  lliiii  raised  at  llic  Heel. 

Ciil.iin  rm'aulions  an-  roiiuired  m  the  emiiloy- 
mciil  of  the  tr.H-ar,  which  it  is  easy  to  fors<-t  or  U< 
ovci-loolc;  its  inlr..diK'tioi.  should  he reuderod lasy, 
an.l  the  after  exit  of  the  lluid  not  rrcvented  by 
aceid.i.ts  ivhieli  have  to  be  -  uarded  agau.sl  duriii;; 
the  operation. 

In  ea  ,es  ol'  aseites,  «here  the  troear  has  to  pass 
hvowh  the  Unea  alba,  or  other  part  o(  the  ahdo- 
tniiial  parictes,  its  intr.,diietion  »ill  olten  be  in.uh 
faeililated  by  previou,.ly  maluns  a  small  i.u-ision 
in  the  inteennient  «ith  the  ponit  of  a  "^'""O'  ''^ 
li,„.,.t-  (he  U-oear  is  thei>  easily  ghded  through  lie 
t'lseiic"  and  other  less  resisting  struetiires.  and  it 
does  not  enter  tlie  peritoneal  eavity  uitli  ajerK, 
or  endanger  th.>  >iseera  beyond  it.  15u(,  suppo.sc 
(hit  the  instrmneiit  h;v;  a  stunted  ..r  not  a.  veiy 
sharp  point,  that  it  is  pressed  uii..n  the  resisting 
linea  alba  without  a  previous  t.aieh  ..t  the  laiieet 
the  parts  give  way  to  it  in  :i  litlle  time,  and  d 
,,flen  enters  suddenly,  under  llu'  mnuenee  ot  the 
foree  exerted  and  in  a  manner  that  the  hand  ot  the 
operator  does  not  seem  nieely  to  measure. 

Care  should  be  taUeii  that  the  further  extremity 
of  the  eanula  is  not  stojiped  up  by  I'ontaet  w^ith  the 
surtaec  of  any  internal  oi-nau,  wlueh  miglit  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  Ihiid  we  » isli  to  cvaeiiate  ; 
the  introduction  of  a  direetor,  or  some  such  in- 
strument, through  the  eanula,  will  answer  this 
purpose  ;  or  a  second  smaller  tube,  may  alter 
the  withdrawal  of  the  tro.ar,  be  glided  into  the 
e  inu'a  which  having  aperturi'S  in  its  sules  near 
tiie  furlli.r  extremity  will  allow  the  fluid  to  pas,, 
throue.h  them,  the  extremity  being  rounded  like 
that  ..faealh.'bT.  ,  ,         „     . 

We  cannot  fail  to  underslaud  how  the  trocar  is 
to  !"■  handled  at  the  time  of  its  introduelion  ;  the 
handle  of  it  lakes  its  place  in  the  palm  of  the  riglit 
hand  of  the  surgeon,  w  ho  steadies  the  cauula  ui-on 
it  by  the  pressure  of  his  index  linger,  and  at  the 
sain'e  time  directs  the  point  of  the  instrument  to 
the  part  it  is  about  to  transfix  ;  the  trocar  is  then 
pressed  onward,  and  directed  by  the  hand.  As 
soon  as  wc  have  the  sensation  that  the  instrument 
has  entered  the  cavity,  it  isdirecle.l  to  the  eanula, 
and  the  surface  through  which  it  passes  arc 
steadied  with  the  lingers  of  the  lelt  hand,  .and  the 
trocar  drawn  out  with  the  right. 

Every  one  who  desires  to  be  adroit  m  the  sur- 
gical manipulation  of  instruments,  such  as  the 
bistoury,  lancet,  troear,  or  scissors,  must  taUe  every 
possible  oppi'rtnnity  of  practising  with  them  on 
the  doa<l  subjecl  ;  and  as  the  dead  bodies  ot  the 
lower  animals.— which  are  easily  obtained,— will 
answer  many  useful  pur|(oses  coTiueeted  with  this 
pursuit,  we  arc  not  to  complain  of  any  want  ot 
those  materials  which  are  essential  to  our  prelim- 
inary labours. 
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On  Iiijiirios  of  flic  Head  Afferlbirj  Ihr  Ihain. 
By  G.  J.  CiuTiiiuE,  F.  R.  S,,  Surgeon  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  t)pthalinic  Hos- 
pital, &e.  &c.     Churchill. 

(e"iiLi"'i«'ii  Ci""!  1'-^.^'-'  1"^-) 
SECOND    NOTICE. 

In  our  last  number  we  made  some  general 
remarks  on  the  eharaeter  of  this  work,  and 
shall  'now,  according  to  our  promise,  place  a 
more  ^extended  outline  of  the  volume  before 
our  readers. 

The  subject  of  which  our  author  treats  may 
be  subjected 'to  a  two-fold  division :— 1st. 
Those  injuries  of  the  head  thai  produce  fimriis- 
.s/«H  of  the  brain  ;  .and  id.  Those  which  pro- 
duce cnmpie-^siuii,  or  irr'iliilion,  of  that  organ. 
As  systematic  arrangement  of  the  diseases  of 
which  he  treats  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
object  of  our  author,  the  subject  is  discussed 
not  in  the  order  above  indicated,  although  the 
undercurrent  of  arrangement  which  pervades 
the  volume  will  ]ierinit  ot  such  a  tlassification. 
The  whole  subject  oi"  ronmssinn"  is  discusseil 
in  the  short  space  of  thirty-three  pages,  quarlo 
though  they  be  ;    yet  we  have  uo  hesitation  i" 


saying  that  the  substance  of  all  that  is  known,  | 
or" worth  knowing,  on  the  subject,  is  given  in  i 
that  short  space. .  In  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  the  subject  of  "  cow/- 
prcssivii"  is  treated  of,  both  as  regards  iiniici- 
ple  and  practice  ;  and  we  have  numerous 
inleresting  cases  of  this  art'eetiou  resulting 
din:  till  from  depressed  hone,  cxtravasaled 
blood,' foreign  bodies— such  as  balls  lodgiugin 
the  brain;  or  iiidiiirllii  produced  from  injuries 
of  the  scalp,  from  erysipelas,  or  from  w.mnds 
or  operations  inducing  suppuration  under  the 
scull,  or  fungous  growths,  or  cctebral  protru- 
sions through  artiticial  openings  in  the  era- 
niiiin. 

The   acknowledged   ditTiculty   in   iormiug   a 
just   prognosis  and   diagnosis   of  all   such  in- 
juries has  induced   our  author  to  recur  to  the 
'physifdogy  of  the  nervous  system,   in  explana- 
tion  of  the   phenomena  of  lesions  of  different 
jiarts  of  the  brain.     Dur  author  justly  makes 
this  the  starling  point  of  his  imiuiry,  and  lias 
f^iven  a  condensed   staleiiient   of  all   the   tacts 
which  experimental   physiology  has   unlolded, 
which     bear    upon    this   subject.      Yet  much 
light  cannot  be  elicited  I'roiii  this  source.     Ge- 
neral conclusions  have  been  deduced  regarding 
the  cerebrum,  ccivbellum,   medulla  oblongata, 
and  spinal  chord,  which  are  valualilc   so  far  as 
they    go,    and    arc    important,    regarding    the 
■■encral  or  collective  functions  of  each  of  these 
parts.   Tlius  it  is  established  that  the  cerebrum 
is  tlie  seat  of  intellect,  memory,  and  sensation, 
and   that    injuries   of  the  cerebrum   all'ect   all 
these  powers;    that  the  cerebelliuii  is  the  inn 
il.ialnr  of  the   iiinvinn'nU  of  the  system  ;    that 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  seal  oiic:!firalion, 
and   that    the   spinal   chord,   with    the    nerves 
attached,— the    incident,  sensitive,   and    retlex 
motive  nerves,— preside  over  the  acts  of  in- 
gestion and  egestiou,  retention  and   exclusion. 
These   are   highly  valuable  facts,    and  capable 
of  important  applications  to  surgery  and  me- 
dicine, and  tend   to  make  us  regret  that  the 
means  that  have  brought  Ihese  gener.al  facts  to 
light    have    been    inetreclive,  regarding    the 
functions  of  the  different  portions  or   subdivi- 
sions of  the  cerebrum.     Thus  enlightened  by 
physiology,  our  author  leads  us  to  the  subject 
of  concussion   of   the    brain,    regarding    the 
proximate   cause    of  which    much    obscurity 
exists.     In  some  instances  a  bruised,  m  others 
a  lacerated,  state  of  the  brain  has  been  found  ; 
but,   as  in  others,    no  ajiparent   men-bid  stale 
existed,    it  is  probable  that  the  uiorbRl  condi- 
tion to  wliich   the  term  concussion  has  been 
applied   exists  in   a   molecular   change,  which 
the  microscope  would  be  the  lit  instrument  to 
discover.     The  symptoms  of  concussion,  which 
are  very  correctly  and  vividly  described  by  our 
author    may  be  said  essentially  to  cmisist  m  a 
greater  or  'less  insensibility— in  a  diminished 
state  of  the  circulation— in   irregular,   though 
not  generally  stertorous,  brcalliing-aud   m    a 
medium,  or  more  freiiuently,  contracted  state  ot 
the  luiiiil       "When  death  is  not  the  immediate 
or  speedy  result  of  the  accident,  reaction  takes 
place,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to  be  cut  off  by 
cerebral    inllammation.       The   following   mild 
case  will   impart    a  very  correct   idea  of  the 
symptoms  and  of  the  proper  treatment  ;— 

Frederick  I'aris,  aged  27,  a  shoemaker,  fell  from 
a  scilVold  25  feet  high,  and  was  admittc^l  into  the 
Westminster  Hospital  on  the  3rd  of  August  at 
1 1  o'clock,  two  hours  after  the  accident,  apparently 
insensible,  the  skin  clammy  and  cold,  pupils  con- 
tracted, pulse  feeble  and  irregular,  respiration 
(piickened,  no  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  1  he 
head  was  shaved  in  order  to  discover  more  readily 
any  oxtcrntd  iuinvy,  but  none  appeared  of  eonse- 
.picnce,  altUoms'h  the  scalp  could  not  bear_  to  be 
t.'U  -bed  without  the  patient  showing  some  signs  ot 
une.ibiuess.     The  pidse  rose  to  lOO,  became  re- 


gular and  fuller  towards  the  evenmg.  He  spoke 
incoheri'Utly  from  time  to  lime.  A  cold  lotion  was 
applied  to  the  hea.l.  Calomel  and  colocynth,  salts 
and  senna  were  administered,  and,  in  the  evening, 
ho  was  bled  to  12  onnces  with  the  most  benclicial 
effect;  he  slept,  and  awoke  next  m.irning  quite 
eoUecteil,  and  from  this  tinii'  he  gradually  re- 
covered, with  only  a  slight  giddiness  occurring 
occasionally. 


We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Guthrie, 
that  when  the  symptoms  of  reaction  set  in  we 
sliould  not  wait  the  effects  of  blisters  and 
purgation,  but  should  have  recourse  immedi- 
ately to  the  lancet ;  and  wc  are  of  opinion  that 
if  tiic  lancet  fail  in  effecting  a  cure,  no  other 
means  can  be  depended  upon.  Mr.  Guthrie 
has  done  good  service  to  surgery  by  inculcating, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  vigorous  de- 
pletion in  these  cases  ;  and  the  rcs)(/<  of  his 
liractice.  as  given  in  the  work  before  us,  amply 
justifies  the  procedure. 

After  some  less  important  cases  of  insensi- 
bility,   arising   Irom    intoxication,    mimicking 
I  the  symptoms  of  concussion  and  the  superven- 
'  tiou   of  muiiia   upon    injuries  of  the  head,  our 
author  proceeds  to  comprisxhm  of  the  brain, 
and   has  adduced   a  body   of  interesting  facts 
from  the  wide  lield  of  his  experience,  illustra- 
tive of  almost  every  variety  and  uiodiHcation  of 
such  affections.      Is  the  brain  compressible,  or 
susceptible  of  being  compressed  into  a  smaller 
siiace,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided  by  physi- 
ologists.   Our  author  enters  upon  the  question, 
and   after   referring   to   the   various   opinions 
entertained    of  the  intimate   structure   of  tlie 
tibres  of  the  brain,  leaves  the  matter  where  he 
found  it,  or  rather  shirks  the  question  upon  that 
ground  i     but   from    the  phenomena  attending 
syncope    and    sanguineous    congestion    ot    the 
brain,  thinks  that  compression  may  take  place, 
or  at  all  events,   that  more  blood  may  exist  at 
one  time  within  the  cranium  than  at  another 
On    this   last    iioint  we  entirely  coincide  with 
our  author,  and  it  appears  to  us  of  no  practical 
moment  whether  the  diminution  arise  from  an 
absence  of  blood,  or  irom  an  abnormal  con- 
densation of  the  cerebral  substance.     What- 
ever may  be  the  proximate  cause  of  compres- 
sion, or  state  of  the  brain,  in  this  atFection 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  mechanical 
cause    producing    it,  is  adeipiate    to  tell   both 
ui.on  the   nervous  fibre  and   upon  the  blood 
ireulating  in    the  viscus,-aud   thus  to  have 
a  two-fold  influence  upon  the  function  ot  the 
cerebral   organ.     But  we  must  hasten  to  the 
more  surgical  part  of  our  suliject. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  from  cvlruva- 
salrd  blood  are  fully  and  accurately  given-a 
remark  that  appUes  to  the  symptoms  ot  ttic 
other  kinds  of  compression,  or  Ifom  other 
causes  Our  author  has  viewed  his  subject 
here,  more  in  detail  than  in  a  general  or  com- 
prehensive manner.  We  thmU  there  are 
symiitonis  niiiimoii  to  compression  ot  tlie  brain, 
from  whatever  cause,  and  others  that  appertain 
to  the  peculiar  cause  or  eauses_  exciting  the 
cmnprcssion.  The  symptoms  indicative  ot 
compression,  generally,  are  insensibility,  ac- 
companies  ^vith  paralysis,  convulsions  or 
twitchings  of  some  parts-di  ated  IH-P  .  o>v 
pulse,  and  stertorous  breathing,  a  g  oup  ot 
■mpoms  easily  distinguishable  irom  those   of 

concussion,  and  referable  exclusively  to  simple 
compression.     The  .sya'pt'""^  ^g»l"'  ""''.f  ^"^ 

KtJ'n  i:^Jieslo..ged  within  the  bniii. 
or«nlortlK"crauinm,.nust  be  looked  foi  in 
^he  i  <^rv  of  the  case-  in  the  external  pecu- 
irilies  generally  of  the  ease  rather  than  in  its 
Xdial  characters.  t)ur  autliorvery  properly 
notices  the  paralysis  or  convulsions  that  arise 
ftom  compression,  to  be  for  the  most  part  seated 
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ill  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  fVoiii  that  of 
the  injury  ;  and  attributes  the  symptom,  Lilony 
with  tlie  maiieroiis  authorities  he  quotes,  to  tlie 
decussation  of  tile  fibres  of  tlie  medulla  oblon- 
gata.    But  all  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  ob  • 
lougata  du  not  cross ;  and  how  does  it  happen 
that  compression  should  jiioduco  in  one  para- 
lysis, and  in  another  convulsions  ?    Our  author 
lias  not  attempted  to  solve  these  problems.  Wc 
tliiiik  we  can.     The  very  circurastaiiee  tliat  nil 
the  fibres  of   the   medulla  oblongata   do   not 
decussate,  will  enable  us  to  explain  liow  the 
paralysis  or  convulsions  should  sometimes  be 
on  the  same  side,  at  other  times  on  the  opposite 
side  from  that  of  the  cerebral  lesion  ;  and  with 
regai'd  to  the  supervention  of  paralysis  at  one. 
time,  and  convulsions  at  another  from  the  same 
cause,  we  must  I'ecollect,  that  the  fibres  of  the 
brain  may  be  aft'ected  in  a  Iwo-fold  manner  by 
the    compressing    cause.      The    compressiuif 
cause  may  simply  irritate  the  fibres,  with  which 
it  is  in  contact,  and  thus  cause  convulsions,  or 
the  compression  may  be  more  intense  when  pa- 
ralysis will  supervene.     Or  we  may  have  both 
paralysis    and    convulsions   existing   simulta- 
neously from  various  degrees  of  compression 
induced  in   diftercnt  contiguous  fibres  of  the 
brain  :  or,  lastly,  wc  may  have  paralysis  and 
convulsions   alternately  in   the   same   luuscles 
Irom  varying   degrees  of  compression    on   the 
same  cerebral  fibres.    This  last  may  take  place 
from   the  varying  state  of  the  circulation  of 
the    brain    modifying    the    condition  of   the 
compressing  cause,  ami  conseipicntly  witli  the 
corresponding  results.     But  wc   must  proceed 
to  the  practical  chlails  of  the  author. 

Compression  of  the  brain,  accompanied  "itli 
fracture  of  the  cranium  in  all  its  modifications 
and  details  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  we  can  strongly  reconi- 
jnend  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  our  readers.  As  fractures  of  the 
tranium  are  in  themselves  not  more  dangerous 
than  fractures  in  any  other  bono  (except  in  so 
far  as  such  fracture  may  indirectly  or  directly 
all'ectjjthe  brain),  our  author  urges  the  pro- 
priety of  not  wantonly  exjiosiiig  the  bone  In 
our  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  uon- 
cxistcnce  of  a  fracture  ;  for  the  existence  of  a 
Iracture  dues  not  influence  the  treatment, 
unless  the  case  is  so  urgent  as  to  require  or 
demand  the  application  of  the  trephine.  The 
following  case  illustrates  the  treatment  to  be 
followed,  whether  the  fracture  is  apparent  or 
not : — 

A  soldier,  partly  in  liquor,  received  a  blow  from 
a  spade,  ill  liislwii,  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  wliieli 
cut  the  upper  part  ol'  the  head  across  the  sagittal 
suture,  and  rendered  liiin  senseless.  He  soon  re- 
covered, and  a  slight  tissure  or  fracture,  without 
depression,  was  discovered  on  his  being  breught  to 
the  Kstrella  Hospital.  As  tlu.-rc  were  no  symp- 
toms iudiealive  of  nilscliier,  I  desired  tliat  his 
bead  might  be  shaved,  and  the  divided  parts 
brought  t'lgetlier  by  sticking  plaster;  that  the 
liead  should  be  kept  raised,  wet,  and  coH;  that  he 
should  be  bled  to  2\  ounces,  purgerl,  starved,  and 
kept  ciiiiet  in  a  dark  room.  The  ne.'st  day  he  said 
he  had  slept  well,  but  that  his  head  felt  painl'ul,  a<i 
if  something  tight  was  ied  around  it.  Tulse  96, 
small  and  hard;  bowels  not  open.  Blood  wa.s 
taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  40  ounces, 
when  he  appeared  ready  to  liiiut.  Cidomel  and 
jalap,  followed  by  Inlus.  yeiuia;  cum  Magnes. 
>Sul)iluite,  were  given,  and  aeteil  well,  and  he  ^^as 
gnatly  relieved.  The  calomel  vas  continued 
every  six  hours.  In  the  evening,  ho\vevcr,  the 
pain  and  tightness  of  the  head  returned,  with  a 
pulse  of  110,  hard  and  full,  and  were  again  re- 
moved by  the  loss  of  24oz.  of  blood.  He  remained 
easy  until  the  evcnino;  ,,f  the  next  or  third  day, 
when  the  pidse  iiuickenerl  to  120,  became  small 
and  hard,  and  he  erinq>l;iiTn.-(l  of  severe  pain  in 
the  head.  It  was  eviilcni  tliat  iullainniatioii  of  llie 
braia,  or  its  meuibvaues,  hiid  commcuccd,  svud  that 


it  iiiusl  be  subdued;  he  was  therefore  bled  until  he 
fainted,  40  ounces  being  taken  away.  This  en- 
tirely relieved  him,  and  eaioaiel,  jalap,  senna  and 
salts  were  again  administered,  -with  great  elTeet. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  wtis  easy,  the  pulse  94,  soft 
and  full,  the  mouth  being  tender  from  the  mer- 
cury. The  wound  did  not  heal  by  adhesion,  but 
by  grauidation;  and  under  the  coutinuanee  of  the 
starving  and  purging  system  ho  gradually  got 
well  w  ithout  any  more  bad  symptoms,  having  been 
saved  by  the  loss  of  128  ounces  of  blood  in  three 
days. 

When  the  fracture  is  complicated,  however, 
with  laceration  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
or  depression  of  the  scull,  and  the  symptoms 
continue  urgent,  after  the  requisite  depletory 
means  have  been  pushed  to  the  full  extent,  the 
patient  should  be  trepanned.  This  is  the  rule 
of  practice— a  rule  which  gives  full  effect  to 
depletion,  both  as  a  means  of  preventing  evil 
consequences  as  well  as  of  cure  ;  and  which 
sanctions  the  application  of  the  trephine  only 
when  that  application  is  imperiously  demanded. 
The  depressed  fractures  that  usually  demand 
the  application  of  the  trephine  are  those  of 
adults,  more  particularly  those  in  which  the 
depressed  portions  present  rough  and  angular 
projections  to  the  dura  mater,  or  in  which 
spieultC  of  bone  penetrate  the  dura  mater  or 
brain,  or  in  which  the  source  of  irritation  can- 
not be  removed  without  the  ajiplication  of  the 
instrument.  There  is  one  kind  of  depressed 
fracture  to  which  we  have  time  only  to  allude, 
but  which  shows  the  difflculties  that  surround 
the  subject.  "We  mean  depressions  of  the  inner 
table,  without  fracture  of  the  outer  plate  of  the 
scull.  After  collecting  the  most  imporlaut 
cases  of  this  kind  on  record,  our  author  sums 
up  the  practice  to  be  adopted  in  the  following 
words : — 

The  records  of  eighteen  centuries  ha\  e  prodiieed 
but  little  inlorraatiou  on  this  most  interesting 
subject;  and  if  the  eases  were  collected  wliich 
I  have  overlooked,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
been  altogether  omitted,  I  apprehend  that  very 
little  more  would  he  gained.  I  therefore  think  it 
safe  and  reasonable  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
although  these  things  have  happened,  they  will 
rarely  occur  again.  I  have  never,  in  the  great 
number  of  broken  heads  I  have  had  under  my  care, 
on  many  different  and  grand  occasions,  actually 
known  the  inner  table  to  be  separated  from  the 
outer,  withriut  positive  m;irks  of  an  injury  having 
been  indicted  on  the  bone  or  pcricraniinu,  howi-ver 
slight  that  injury  may  have  been;  and  although  it 
is  not  possible  to  doubt  the  fact  of  fracture  of  the 
mncr  table  having  occurred,  it  is  very  desirable  in 
a  pr.aetieal  point  of  view  not  to  bear  it  in  mind; 
for  if  a  surgeon  should  be  prepossessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  inner  table  might  be  so  readily 
fractured,  and  separated  from  the  diploe  placed 
between  it  and  the  outer  table,  and  thus  cause  ir- 
ritation or  pressure  on  the  brain,  few  persons  who 
hail  received  a  knock  on  the  head,  followed  by  any 
serious  symptoms,  without  fracture  or  depression, 
would  escape  the  trephine,  and  the  worst  praclic 
would  he  again  established.  An  operation  should 
never,  theu^  be  ifi'iformed  under  the  expectation 
that  such  an  accident  may  have  happened,  unless 
it  is  apparently  reipiired  by  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  indicating  compression  or  irritation  of 
the  brain,  which  cannot  be  refie\cd  by  other 
means. 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  inqiK-  by  these  remarks 
that  a  blow  on  llu'  lie.ad  will  not.  frequently  detach 
the  dura  mater  from  the  inner  table  by  rupturing 
its  vessels,  and  thus  give  rise  to  compression  or 
irritation  of  the  brain  from  the  effusion  of  blood 
or  the  formation  of  matter,  or  that  the  inner  table 
may  not  from  the  same  cause  beeoine  diseased,  and 
be  tlie  cause  of  ulterior  mischief;  but  these  are 
altogether  diOercnl  states  of  injury  to  that  which 
1  ha\e  just  noticed,  and  require  special  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  wc  believe,  ibat 
a  s^dire  wound  that  penetrates  the  scull  does 
not  produce  a  siiuplo  incised  wound   of  llio 


bone,  but  as  has  been  shown  by  INlr.  Guthrie 
(and  we  believe  for  the  first  time),  is  uniformly 
attended  with  a  fracture  or  a  splintering,  witii 
dejiression  of  the  inner  plate,  and  reipiiics  the 
application  of  the  trephine.  The  following 
passage  illustrates  the  practice  to  be  pursued 
in  such  cases  : — 

A  British  soldier  received  a  woiuul  at  the  affair 
ofElBoden,  in  front  of  t'iudad  liodrign,  fixim  a 
sword  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  accompanied 
me  to  Sabugal,  on  the  retreat  of  the  army.  The 
bone  was  apparently  only  cut  through,  yet  the 
inner  table  was  depressed,  and  felt  rugged  when 
examined  with  the  probe.  The  syniiitoms  of  in- 
flammalii'U  increasing  on  the  fourth  day,  and  not 
being  relieved  by  copious  bleeding,  I  removed  a 
central  portion  of  the  cut  bone  by  one  large  crown 
of  the  trephine,  and  took  away  several  small 
pieces  which  were  sticking  into  the  dura  mater, 
after  hIucIi  all  the  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
peared. 

As  tliose  cases  at  first  are  often  attended  with 
no  serious  or  alarming  consequences,  but  are 
almost  uniformly  fnlal  if  not  relieved  by  ope- 
ration, a  question  arises,  when  should  the 
operation  be  performed  i  The  question  is  one 
of  soiue  difficulty.  The  general  rule  of  practice 
is  not  to  operate  till  some  symptom  of  danger 
arise ;  and  this  rule  of  practice  is,  we  think, 
without  exception.  The  practice  of  operating 
to  ^jcciTK/ bad  consequences,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  high  authority  of  Pott,  is  now  justly 
exploded.  If  our  author  in  the  following  pas- 
sage wishes  to  inculcate  a  revival  of  the  practice 
of  Pott  wc  would  feel  it  our  duty  to  iqipose  and 
denounce  the  practice  in  the  most  positive 
manner ;  but  as  we  know  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  work  that  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  our  author,  we  are  bound  to  apply 
the  practice  to  cases  of  a  jiarticular  kind  ;  and 
we  think  he  has  expressed  himself  too  strongly 
and  unguardedly  even  regarding  these;  for 
though  it  is  a  very  proper  thing  to  remove 
pieces  of  bone  that  are  sticking  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
also  a  very  improper  thing  to  trepan  when  no 
symptoms  exist  demanding  the  oiieralion.  AVc 
must  take  for  granted  then,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  the  symptoms  are  supposed  to  be 
iirijrn/,  and  the  practice  inculcated  will  then  be 
sound  and  unexceptionable  :  — 

It  appears  to  iiK  that  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  a  difference  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
danger  of  trephining  a  man  on  the  first  or  on  the 
seventh  day  after  an  accident,  and  that  an  eiTor 
may  be  committed  in  beUe\iug  that  the  trephine 
is  a  more  dangerous  instrument  on  the  first  day 
than  on  the  seventh.  The  question  here  is  not 
whether  the  man  is  to  be  tri'phined  or  not?  but 
\\  liieli  will  be  the  best  and  safest  day  or  time  to  du 
the  operation?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  suy  the  first 
day.  I  believe  the  violence  to  be  greater 
wlien  done  on  parts  already  in  a  slate  of  inflam- 
mation than  when  they  are  sound.  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  that  when  the  inner  table  is  sticking 
throu'di  the  memlirane,  and  into  llie  liraiu  itself, 
the  individual  will  in  most  eases  ultiinalely  die 
miserably  of  the  accident,  if  not  relieved  by  art; 
and  that  it  is  less  safe  to  let  him  designedly  run 
the  certain  risli  of  cerebral  irritation,  which,  when 
once  excited,  is  often  indomitable,  lliaii  to  remove 
the  cause,  and  so  endeavour  to  prcnul  the  evil. 

The  remaining  ]iart  of  the  work  is  alloftid 
(0  injuries  of  the  scalp,  and  to  the  consequences 
of  such  injuries,  as  erysipelas  and  sijppuralions 
externally  or  internally  to  the  craniiun.  Col- 
lections of  pus  ««(/cr  the  cranium  constitute 
some  of  the  most  important  and  difiieult  cases 
in  snrgery.  The  difiicully,  however,  is  not 
regarding"liie  principles  of  trealmeni  ,for  llio.se 
have  king  been  established,  and  nniy  be  said  to 
consist  in  preventing,  if  possible,  by  suitable 
anti-phlogistic  means,  the  occurrence  of  such 
mischief,  and  when  pus  does  form,  of  evacu- 
ating it  without  delay.     The  dilllculfy  exiaU 
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wlicii  there  is  no  giiiile  externally  lo  tlic  sea 
(if  the  evil ;  shall  wo,  then,  perforate  the  scull 
at  ramloiii,  or  shall  we  not  perforate  at  all  ? 
The  ijuestion  is  not  mooted  by  onr  aiithoi',  yet 
it  is  a  very  important  one,  and  which  engaged 
nmch  of  the  attention  of  the  older  surgeons. 
Dease  and  Pott  inculcate  tlic  evaenation  of  /Ac 
pus  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  we  think 
the  practice  coniniendable.  The  lodpnienl  of 
))n«  within  the  craninni  is  incompatible  with 
life.  To  refrain  from  operating  is  to  consign 
thcjiatient  to  inevitable  destruction;  theoiiera- 
tion,  therefore,  can  do  no  barm,  and  may  bo 
productive  of  inealcnlable  benefit.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  removal  of  matter  from 
under  the  dura  mater,  by  puncturing  or  incis- 
ing that  membrane,  or  even,  if  need  be,  oi' 
plunging  the  lanect  into  the  brain.  The  fol- 
lowing cases,  detailed  by  our  author  himself, 
will  show  the  value  of  this  line  of  practice  : — 

Absal'.'Ui  Li>rinier,  of  lite  42nd  roguncnt,  was 
i\oinidod  Ijy  a  nuisket-ball  on  the  10th  of  April, 
ISH,  at  tlic  h:iltle  of  Toulouse,  which  carried 
away  a  small  porliou  of  the  scalp,  just  abo\e  tlie 
I'iglit  temple,  fructaring  the  bone  slightly,  but 
willioiit  any  depression.  Ko  symptoms  occurred 
demanding  more  than  the  ordinary  attention  f'lr 
the  first  forlnigfu,  din'ing  wfiieli  ])ertod  he  had 
been  bled  once,  purged,  and  l<ept  on  low  diet.  *  >n 
tlie  y.'itli  he  compUuiud  of  jtaiu  iu  his  liead  around 
the  wound,  and  sliuotiug  to  the  t)aclv  part;  pulse 
CO,  pupils  dilated.  An  incision  being  made  to  the 
bone,  llu'  pericranium  was  found  detached,  the 
bone  fractured,  but  w  ithout  any  obvious  depres- 
sion. V.  S.  ad  ^.\.\.  cahimel  and  eoloeyuth;  and, 
as  the  pain  continued,  tlie  lileediug  was  repeateil 
in  the  cveuiug. — 2Gth.  I'ain  in  llie  bead  greatly 
I'eliovod;  pulso  60;  bowels  torpid.  Ten  ounces  of 
blood  were  taUen  from  the  temporal  artery,  the 
calomel  and  eoloeyuth,  salts  and  senna  were  re-, 
peated.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  symp- 
toms of  compression  having  increased,  the  trephine 
was  had  recourse  to,  and  the  fractured  portion  of 
bone  was  removed;  a  layer  of  coagulated  Idood 
A\';is  found  on  the  dura  mater,  which  putted  up 
into  the  opening.  In  the  e^euiug  he  became  con- 
vulsed, the  pnlso  intermitted,  and  he  died.  (In 
eNamiuation,  a  large  abscess  was  found  on  the 
riglit  hemisplicre  of  the  br.ain,  having  tlie  ventricle 
for  its  Iiase,  willi  some  matter  on  the  surface  of 
the  braiu,  and  betnc'cn  the  dura  mater  and  the 
bone  at  the  base  of  tlie  cranium. 

On  the  nioriiing  of  the  day  that  I  performed  the- 
above  operation,  I  liad  doni'  another  of  the  same 
kind  at  the  Hospital  des  Minimes ;  the  dura  mater 
rose  up  into  the  opening  made  by  tlio  removal  of 
the  circular  piece  of  hone  by  the  tropliine,  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  witliont  pulsation;  and  on 
my  puncturing  it  a  consideratjle  (|nantily  of  pus 
oozed  out.  Tlie  opening  was  enlargeil,  and  the 
flow  of  matter  was  daily  encouraged,  until  it 
pradu.allj'  diminished,  and  ceased  wi'th  the  forma- 
tion of  granulations  and  tlie  drawing  in  and  cica- 
trization of  the  part. 

After  fractures  with  deiiressiou,  or  the  ope- 
ration of  trepan, /(e)7ii((jee/-eAW  sometimes  occurs; 
and  our  author  has  made  some  excellent  obser- 
vations both  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
sueb  affections.  It  is  proper  to  remember,  that 
intlauimation  of  the  brain  unifornily  accompa- 
nies such  protrusions;  amlthat  theantiphlogistic 
treatment  constitutes  the  basis  of  every  pfan  of 
cure,  -whether  the  protrusion  should  eventually 
re(]uire  to  be  sliced  away,  as  in  cases  in  which 
blood  is  incorporated  with  cerebral  matter  :  or 
graduated  pressure  be  adopted,  as  in  cases  of 
simple  cerebral  protrusion. 

AVe  have  thus  given  a  full  and  impartial 
review  of  the  work  before  us.  The  chief  de- 
fect in  the  work  is  a  want  of  arrangement :  for 
a  book  of  reference  this  is  a  serious  evil.  We 
woidd  recommend  the  learned  author,  in  the 
next  edition,  to  divide  the  book  into  chapters, 
and  furnish  a  table  of  contents  ;  this  would 
render  the  volume  much  tuore  useful.  The  space 
we  have  allotted  to  this  notice  shows  the  high 


opinion  we  entertain  of  the  work.  We  hope 
the  author  will  continue  his  career  of  activity 
and  usefulness,  lie  has  already  done  liie  j  lo- 
fession  and  public  some  good  service  by  his 
literary  labours;  and  we  shall  be  ha]ipy  lo 
meet  our  author  soon  again  in  the  field  of  sur- 
gery, in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  has  been 
ah'eady  so  eminently  useful. 

On  Nervous  iJ/.vfH.^es,  Ori<i'malin(j  from  ^lurhid 
Dcra/iffcnient  cf  the  Liver,  Slomaih,  i)-i\, 
ociasionlw/  Loll'  Spirits,  luilii/cstioii,  aiiJ 
Gum/  ;  a/so,  on  Disorders  proUiind  by  I'rn- 
picul  Cliiiiales,  Sfc.  By  Georgu  Koiiniir 
RowE,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Mem.  Roy.  Coll.  of 
Phy.  and  of  the  Roy.  Coll.  <if  Surg,  of 
Lonihni,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Fifth  Edition. — John 
Churchill. 

It  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
criticise  a  treatise  which  lias  now  leached  its 
fiflli  edition,  because  this  very  fact  proves  that 
it  has  been  favourably  received,  and  that  it 
rcipiires  neither  the  announcement  of  the 
critic,  nm'  the  panegyric  of  the  friend,  lo  re- 
commend it  lo  ])ubiic  notice,  or  to  secure  it 
private  patronage,  lint  it  is,  almost  as  much, 
our  duty  to  point  out,  in  our  Journal,  and 
record  in  our  pages  the  progression  of 
works,  which,  like  this,  are  firmly  established 
with  the  public,  as  the  'ap)iearaiice  of  those 
which  are  candidates  for  the  same  lionour. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  this  work 
among  the  first  ranks  of  those  which  iiavc  suc- 
ceeded, for  very  few  preceded  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Times,  in  a  very  flattering  notice,  in 
May  last,  when  speaking  of  ihe  foiirl/i  edition, 
stated  that  it  contained  "  much  that  bad  been 
already  laid  before  the  public  by  Dr.  W. 
Combe,  and  other  medical  writers," — whereas 
the  first  edition  of  the  volume  was  published  iu 
l!S2(t,  a  period  when  neither  Dr.  Combe,  nor 
any  other  medical  writer  of  the  present  day, 
had  touched  upon  the  subject.  Passing  over 
this  blunder  of  the  Times,  and  proceeding 
to  the  author  himself,  we  find  his  style  at  once 
simple  in  detail,  yet  opulent  in  fact ;  concise, 
and  yet  leaving  little  to  desire  ;  practical,  yet 
possessing  the  charms  of  theoretical  disqui- 
sition. The  first  chapter,  devoted  to  "  Low 
Spirits,"  and  the  Influence  of  Sympathy,  is 
thus  cumulatively  composed  : — 

When  the  stomach  is  disordered,  languor,  de- 
bility, restlessness,  and  impatience  are  the  consi> 
queuce,  and  the  great  sympathy  bet»ien  that 
organ  and  the  skin  is  manifested  by  eating  of  shell 
fish,  which  will,  in  some  peculiar  habits,  produce 
a  violent  eruption,  and  the  external  application  of 
cold  in  fevers  occasionally  excites  vomiting ;  also, 
worms  lodging  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  hy  their 
irritating  powers  on  its  nervous  sousibility,  cause 
convulsions  iu  the  whole  frame.  Nothing  makes 
more  surprizing  [changes  in  the  body  than  the 
aftcctious  of  the  miud ,  and  whi'n  it  is  considered 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  accelerated, 
or  nervous  energy  preternaturally  dittused  by  (its 
of  auger,  the  imity  of  action  between  the  arterial 
and  nervous  systems  is  daily  demonstnited.  It  is 
but  reasonable, ■therefore,  to  suppose,  when  the 
circulation  is  languid,  that  uiii\ersal  dcbilily  will 
be  the  result,  and  the  contrary  when  stimulated. — 
pp.  18  and  19. 

These  remarks  are  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
])eriments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  ou  the  stomach  of 
Alexis  St.  Martin.  They  proved  that  sudden 
emotions  of  mind,  as  well  as  febrile  action, 
occasion  an  almost  immediate  change  in  the 
vascular  appearance  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  stomach,  and  in  the  secretion  and  sensible 
properties  of  the  gastric  juice.  When  St. 
Martin  suffered  from  a  febrile  attack.  Dr. 
Beaumont  found  that  secretion  of  the  stomach 
was  suspended,  and  that  if  any  food  wore  in- 
troduced at  that  period,  it  remained  undigested 
for  lour  and  twenty  hours. 


The  .symptoms  of  hyiiochondriasis,  vajiours, 
or,  as  Dr.  Rowe  c.dls  this  form  of  indigestion, 
— in  which,  irc  believe,  the  brain  plays  a  very 
principal  ]iart— »iiOW  Spirits,  are  exceedingly 
well  described,  and  must  strike  the  invalid  as 
I  he  fruit  of  observation  and  extensive  practice. 
We  give  them  verbatim  :— 

AVaut  of  appetite,  indigestion,  debility,  faintiiess, 
and  sense  of  great  sinking  and  fulness  of  the 
stomach,  llatulence  in  the  intestines,  acid  eructa- 
tions <il'  wind,  nausea  and  freipient  vomiting  oi 
dark  fetid  liqnor,  pain  and  spasms  extending  across 
the  ejugrustric  region,  great  depression  of  spirits, 
impatience  and  anxiety,  clay-coloured  ev,acuatiou.s 
from  the  bowels,  sometimes  in  a  rela.xcd,  at  others 
in  a  costive  state,  lia!morrlioids  or  piles  and  fre- 
(juent  discharges  of  blood,  flushiugs  of  heat  and 
cold  shiverings  all  over  the  body,  pains  in  the 
back  and  .shoulders,  spasmodic  atTections  of  the 
muscles,  tremblingly  'alive  to  a  sense  of  danger, 
restlessness  and  want  of  sleep,  sudden  startmgs  ou 
the  shghtest  unexpected  noise,  freipient  sighing,  a 
sense  of  groat  oppression  about  the  region  of  the 
heart,  with  violent  palpitations,  the  skin  is  cb'y  and 
constricted,  tongiit^  furred  ami  an  unpleasant  taste 
iu  the  mouth,  fo-tor  of  the  brcatli,  tremors  more 
particularly  wlien  the  stomach  is  empty,  with 
iVeipient  yawning,  pains  in  the  head,  with  frightful 
dreauis  and  hallucinations,  pulse  iiTegular  and 
intermittent,  giddiness  and  confused  noise  in  the 
ears,  vision  frequently  obstructed  and  imperfect, 
impaireil  memory,  wandering  and  unconnected 
thoughts,  want  of  resolution,  considerable  difliculty 
in  beuig  roused  to  either  mental  or  corporeal 
exertion,  former  occupations  which  were  regarded 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  now  become  tedious 
anil  irksome,  and  many  other  symptoms  wliieh  it 
woidd  be  tedious  here  to  enumerate.  — pp.  24  and  25. 

The  rules  laid  down  for  diet,  exercise,  and 
amusements,  are  judicious  and  scientific.  We 
regret  we  cannot  make  room  for  them,  but  the 
following  extract  will  be  found  highly  interest- 
ing', not  only  to  the  invalid  but  the  student : — 

The  principal  and  most  powerful  causes  of  in- 
digestion, and  all  those  (hstressiug  maladies  result- 
ing from  it,  are  the  present  fashionable  modes  of 
intemperance,  and  the  almost  total  neghgence  of 
taking  air  and  exercise.  Homini  cibiis  ntillssimus 
sim/ilt:i ;  accrriitiv  cibt)ruiii  pcstijera  et  roiiftimenta 
pcniii:ksa,mtdtosmor1)os  vmila  ferailafennil*  When 
the  prevaihng  revolutions  of  the  day  to  night,  and 
the  night  to  day,  are  considered,  independent  of 
the  great  indulgence  in  luxurious  habits  of  living, 
and  the  sudden  transitions  from  a  temperature 
equal  to  that  of  a  tropical  climate,  to  one  under 
the  frigid  zone, —  by  rushing  from  a  crowded 
theatre  or  ball-room  into  ii  dense  or  frosty  atmo- 
sphere,— it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
those  organs,  whose  healthy  actions  are  so  de- 
pendent on  the  regularity  and  temperament  of  the 
bod}',  must  ultimately  become  the  objects  of  attack. 
Hence,  we  daily  witness  the  robust  appearance  of 
the  laljouring  peasantry  compared  with  the  paUid 
hue  of  the  artist  and  meehanic,  who  is  shut  up  in 
a  heated  room,  frequently  respiring  the  same  air 
which  has  passed  through  his  lungs  ;  the  one  will 
be  seen  enjoying  his  meals  with  the  greatest 
n\  idity,  while  the  other's  appetite  becomes  vitiated, 
and  he  loathes  the  sight  of  food. — pp.  87  and  8S. 

From  the  copious  extracts  which  we  have 
given,  it  will  naturally  be  inferred  that  we 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  utility  and 
value  of  this  work  :  we  therefore  recommend 
it  warmly  to  our  readers,  as  a  practical  treatise 
from  which  much  is  to  be  gaiwed,  and  a 
scientific  dissertation  from  which  a  great  deal 
is  to  be  learned.  Before  concluding,  weshall 
offer  one  remark,  which,  however,  is  philolo- 
gical, or  rather  literary— yet,  as  a  matter  of 
curious  information,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unacceptable.     In  quoting  the  line  at  page  97, 

Ineiilit  iu  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim. 

Dr  Rowe,  in  common  with  almost  every  author 
we  have  ever  opened,  who  has  introduced  this 


»  Phny,  Lib.  ll,c,  52. 
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quotation,  lias  given  it  to  Virgil.  It  is  strange 
that  a  poet  wlioni  we  have  all  read,  and  at  that 
perioil  of  our  lives,  loo,  when  memory  is  most 
tenacious,  should  he  .■so  often  nTis(|noted.  But 
sueh  is  error — a  fact  once  mis-(|Uoted,  mis- 
stated, or  mis-represented,   how  ditiiiiilt  to  set 


it  riii-lu  again  '. 


The  ! 


not  in  Virgil,  hut 


the  "  Alexaudries"  of  Philip  Gaultier,  a 
French  poet  of  the  l.ith  (-entui y,  whose  works 
were  ]irinted  at  Lyons,  in  1  j.js.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  passage  where  the  poet  addresses 
Darius,  when,  flying  from  Ale.xender,  he  falls 
into  the  power  of  Bessus, — 

Inoidis  in  .Seyllam  cupicus  vitare  Cluiryhdiui. 
This  hhmder  is  unimportant  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  hut  it  is  worth  contradielion,  ifnunely 
from  its  universality. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jlr.  Cooke   can   litrrc   t/u-  nimthils  if  he  tftil   /nitij 
tlicm.       Their  safe  Irnnimisshii  thtuiij^h  Ihc  juisl  trill 
be  ihuhl/ul. 

.r.  AV.  B.  of  Iloiighlon  Ic  Siiriiig,  semis  its  this 
mournful  case  for  advice.  lie  give  Ihe  sufferer  Ihe 
benefit  of  its  insertion. 

"  Sir, —  For  about  sir  years  I  hare  suffered  from 
an  affliction,  which  has  nearly  e.thaustcit  the  ilrsirr 
to  live,  and  quite  drained  iny  purse.  I  have  had  the 
best  medical  attendance  that  I  could  procure,  and  nil 
to  no  purpose.  J  write  to  t/ou  as  a  dernier  resi-rt.  to 
ash  if  f/ou,  or  any  of  ijour  contrilntlors,  ran  and  uill 
jj/rC  rte  the  injormation  through  i/our  paper,  [which 
I  now  rniulurly  sec),  how  I  might  likcl;/  ffcl  sonic 
relief  from  m;/  misery.  The  disease  is  that  of  sore 
legs.  They  at  first  ulcerated  between  the  calf  and 
uncle,  and  they  nolv  are  one  continuous  .sore  from 
ancle  to  hnee.  The  discharge  is  of  a  thin  gumnn/ 
nature,  and  has  a  fcrlid  smell,  and  proceeds  ax  it 
were  from  a  number  of  pin-holes  all  over  the  leq.  J 
am  now  Quite  free  from  ulcers  beneath  the  shin  ;  the 
skin  has  a  reddish  livid  hue,  and  s-ems  as  ifin/liimed. 
Ml/  general  health  othenvisc  is  guile  goad:  I  have  a 
good  appetite  and  am  ijiiilc  regular  in  my  bowels. 
My  present  treatment  is  irashing  the  legs'  in  warm 
water  every  morning,  and  applying  simple  oint- 
ments, ami  bandages  rather  Ifg/it.  /  lahc  now  no 
viedieines." — J.  W.  15. 

If  our  Correspondent  gives  us  his  name  in  confidence, 
ICC  uill  forward  to  him  Ihe  replies  elicited  bi/  his  case. 
Il'c  cannnol  engage  to  publish  them. 

Ur.  Tnrnbull  tells  us  that  we  were  in  error  in 
supposing  him  to  have  abandoned  the  use  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  for  bisulphurel  of  carbon,  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  thus  ci-plains  himself: — 

"  One  reason  why  I  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
great  eferts produced  by  the  ht/droeyanic  ucid'was, 
that  Its  action.  Hie  thai  nf  all  other  medicines,  de- 
creased in  power  by  continued  application,  thereb,/ 
rendering  it  necessary  to  hare  occasional  rceour.te  to 
other  medicines,  in  order  to  ensure  a  more  .'speedy  re- 
covery. Another  reason  teas,  the  reluctance  of  many 
individuals  to  submit  the  lye  to  the  action  of  so  potent 
a  medietne. 

We  ought  we  presume  then  to  hare  said  partially 
abandoned.  The  Doctor  is  quite  right  in  .supposing 
lhal,inlentionnlly  we  would  do  neither  him  nor  am,  one 
injustice. 

Antimonopolist,  who  came  from  Trim;  (about  4o 
miles)  in  his  prai.seworlh,,  anxiety  of  serving  the  good 
cause  of  Medical  Iteform,  semis  us  a  long  letter,  de- 
claratory of  the  ilisappoinlment  he  suffered  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  liritish  Medical  Associat'ion.  Jle 
tells  lis  he  considers  our  abstract  a  vert,  good  summari/ 
.;/  what  tool:  place.  lie  is  of  opinion  that  the  resolu- 
tions were  not  of  a  practical  cliaracler— that  Iheii  were 
oj  almost  a  ti'orthlcss\cliuraeter— while  the  ob}eets  thei, 
dwell  on  were  chimerical,  and  after  a  few  strictures 
on  the  objectionable  nomenclature  Dr.  Hall  would  in- 
I'odiiee  Into  the  profession,  and  Ihe  novel  pronunciation 
J)r.  (jianl  would  inlrodiiec  into  common  use  (ci   grat. 

copcrations"  for  -'corporations")  dilates  in  profuse 
panygericon  the  merits  of  Dr.  Lyneli's  oratorn,wl,ich, 
'"  ""•  """  "f'"  -dmiration,  he  declares  to  be  worth 
the  supper  moucij.  //,  roneludes  thus:-"  I  think 
thai  a  general  meeting  ,f  the  whole  profession  .should 
Oc  culled,  some  mode  oJ  action  should  be  adopted,  for 


nhich  all  might  contend.  Dis.  li'cbsler.  Lynch,  and 
Granville,  might  represent  the  association — the  euun- 
lics  might  send  ib  legates.  Tring  and  .lylesbury  we 
arc  assured  would  do  their  duty,  and  would  not  fail  In 
i.peratc  on  their  country  members."  This  would  be 
.■■uniething  like  the  sort  of  action  wanted,  and  we  should 
be  not  a  lit  tic  pleased  to  see  it  e.rhibitcd.  In  answer  to  one 
remark  <;/  our  Correspondent,  lie  must  remind  him  that 
a  year  ago  when  we  enlarged  on  the  mismanagement 
I'J  what  should  be  a  useful  assviialion,  we  recom mended 
strongly  that  it  should  be  joined  generally,  in  the  hcpc 
that  an  influ.r  of  new  members  while  inereasini;  the 
strength  cf  the  union,  would  lead  to  some  improvements 
in  the  Government.  That  recoinmendaliun  was  not  we 
have  reason  to  know  wilhout  its  effect,  thoui^h  we  re- 
gret to  say  the  cffcii  produced  no  i:cneral  improcement. 
For  si.mc  time,  as  if  the  s  ciely  deprecated  publiriti/ 
and  support,  there  ciisted  a  rule  that  no  reports  of  the 
Council's  doings  should  be  published,  creept  in  one 
medical  journal ;  and  when  subsequently,  by  a  special 
cute,  the  "  Medical  Times,"  was  added  as  a  second, 
the  seereliiry  took  the  liberty  of  omitting  lo  .send  the 
rolcd  docunicnts,  anil  thus  the  only  i  nc  good  thing  done 
by  the  society  in  the  year  was  vetoed  by  the  society's 
.secretary  J  What  association  could  stand  against 
such  mis-rule  from  wilhin  as  this  ? 

Waller  t '.— Mr.  H.  W.— A  ,Subseribcr, E.\cter.— 
••  A  lUnubngged  Member" — L.  L. — A.  B.— A 
Constant  lvea<ler,  Edinburgh — under  consideration. 

The  Case  of  Gnu-shot  Wound,  by  Mr.  Smith,  as 
also  several  other  Ccrrespondents,  ne.it  week, 

A  Subseriher.— y'Af  College  of  Surgeons  does  not 
•'/Misrss  the  poiverof  dismissing  from  their  body  a  tneiii- 
ber  who  has  avoweilli,  idenlifiedhimsclf  with,  and  prac- 
tices on  his  jialients  according  to  the  Homapathic  doc- 
trines." Nor  lines  the  .Ipnthecaries  Company  jmssess 
any  sueh  power  over  lieenliales. 

Mr.  Atldnson. —  lie  endeavour  to  avoid  aM  epis- 
tolary controversies  :  our  on  the  subject  named,  would 
be  (we  thinh)  most  of  all  imprudent. 

1{.  D.  II.  is  thanked :  his  note  will  ajijiear  nevt 
week.     Other  answers  ne.et  week. 

Our  Subscribers  are  respectfully  reminded  of  our 
late  circular.  Several  of  nur  Irish  friends  are 
thanked  for  their  immediate  response:  and  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  offer  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  ever  answer  to  the  call  oJ  honour,  as  an 
c.iample  to  some  gentlemen  who  i.ve  nearer  our  office, 
without  being  a  bit  nearer  a  settlement  in  our 
Irdg  er, — Verbuni  t^apienti. 

NOTICE. 

ON  THE  1st  (IF  1)ECEJU5EK  NEXT,  AVaL 
BE  PUBLlSnEP,  AS  AN  APPENDIX  TU 
<H  i;   (IIJDIXAUY  NUMBEK,  A  MEDICAL 

ALMANAC.  KEPLETE  WITH   m.vttei; 

THE  .AIOST  VALUABLE  AND  IXTEI^EST- 
IXG  F(.)l!  TIIK  jnODK^AL  I']!OFES,Sl(.)N.— 
IT  WILL  CONSIST  OF  72  QUAKTU  CU- 
LUilNS.— I'Rici:  -1</.  1'l.vi.n,  5d.  Stamped. 
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Satui!U-vv,    Nove.mbeu  19,~I842. 

Aude  aliciuid  lucvilms  Gy.iri.s,  cl  carccre  iliionnn, 
Si  vis  esse  nlirjuis  :    I'liOIilTAS  Inuilalur,  el  aluet. 
Criniinibu:;  delient  Iioltos,  jiuetoria,  ineiisas, 
Aigentuin  vetus.  et  stanteni  extra  rocula  caiiiuni. 

"Wji  notice  with  a  pity  for  the  autlior 
truly  i)aiufnl,  and  a  lic'iglit  of  (li.s<;ust 
which  alnu)st  makes  us  ashamed  of  heloiig- 
ing  to  a  Profession  contaminated  hy  liis 
luemhershii),  the  coniincnccnient  of  an  in- 
famous atteini>t  to  proj)  up  the  sunken 
lorluues  of  a  doomed  journal  hy  a  conise  of 
hehdomadal  caliuuiiics,  jjcrsorial  aiul  pro- 
fessional, on  every  distinguished  iMcmhcr 
of  the  British  Facility.  The  dtdl  writer — 
the  vulgar  bravo  of  a  still  more  vulgar 
master — is  to  occupy,  it  would  appear,  the 
pages  of  a  pro/c.v.serf/y  scientific  joucual 
with  the  very  opposite  view  to  that  of 
extending  llic  boundaries  of  human  know- 


ledge, or  enlarging  the  benign  influence  of 
the  liuuian  sympathies  :  his  one,  sole  object 
is  to  he,  to  hack  the  character  and  mu- 
tilate the  peace  of  all  above  him,  by  debasing 
with  slander  all  those  below  them.  Hieli 
science  being  the  sure  provocative  of  hi.s 
Vandal  envy,  its  possessor's  private  cha- 
racter is  to  be  ripped  tip,  not  for  the 
purjjoscs  of  truth,  but,  to  serve  the  misie- 
presentions  of  malevolence  ;  unsound  opi- 
nions, absurd  reasonings,  immoral  ex- 
pressions and  principles,  are  to  be  frcelv 
attributed  to  him  ;  all  that  vulgar  impu- 
dence and  daring  impriuciplednc's  can 
allege,  to  rob  him  of  that  reputation,  which 
is  at  once  the  honour  of  his  jirofession  and 
the  subsistence  of  himself  and  family,  ii  to 
be  misciuiiulously  charged  on  him  ;  — 
nothing,  in  truth,  within  the  range  of  the 
vile  Scribe's  imbecile  powers  is  to  be  with- 
held, however  ungcntlemanly,  dishonoura- 
ble, inimauly,  or  base,  which  may  have  the 
remotest  tendency  to  excite  ridicule,  con- 
tem))t,  ignominy,  and  hate,  for  all  who  have 
dared  by  their  genius  or  labours  to  advance 
the  noble  interests  of  science,  or  cast  a 
halo  of  glory  over  our  much  abused  Pro- 
fession ! 

And  why  is  cahnuuy  thus  to  be  poured 
out  like  water  ?  And  why  arc  the  peaceful, 
the  ennobling  studies  of  science  and  hu- 
manity's best  friends  to  be  broken  in  upon 
by  this  d;vmoniacal  exhibition  of  malevo- 
lence .'  ^'ice  herself,  accustomed  to  ser- 
vices rendered  at  a  cheap  rate,  revolts 
against  the  reason.  It  is  a  hope — an 
improbable,  a  forlorn  hope — to  prolon"  the 
days  of  a  death-smitten  journal.  A  de- 
clining income  was  in  question,  and  in  a 
remote  chance  of  partially  saving  it,  Ihe 
demoralized  sjieeulator  goes  merchan- 
dizing in  characters  !  In  coolly  laying 
down  his  plan,  the  ruined  reputation, 
the  murdered  peace  of  a  medical  brother 
is  counted  as  so  much  possible  addition 
to  the  year's  receipts!  Oh,  virtuous  pro- 
jector!   oil,  most  wise  speculator! 

And  what  think  our  brethren  of  this  cool 
opinion,  that  the  ready  way  to  secure  their 
favour  as  men,  is  towcaken  those  amiable  lies 
of  respect  and  amity  which  when  strongest 
are,  alas,  but  too  feeble,  to  darken  that 
human  nature  which,  when  brightest,  is 
always,  ;ilas,  too  clouded,  to  inulti|)ly 
those  heart-burnings  which  when  least 
nurtured  arc  always,  alas,  too  numerous — 
thai  the  sure  way  to  win  their  support 
as  practitioners  is  to  fan  the  flames  of  that 
personal  envy  and  uncharitableness,  which 
already  form  the  Faculty's  Hell,  to  drag 
down  into  the  mire  the  few  men  whose 
elevation  reflects  dignity  on  their  brethren 
— to  strip,  in  fine,  our  I'rofessioii  of  public 
respect  and  confiilcnce,  and,  discrowning 
it  of  its  usefnliiess,  its  honour,  its  purity, 
to  degrade  its  members  into  mere  conceited 
bullies  and  nnlcarncd  slander-mongers  ! 
Arc  our  brethren  flattered  with  this  Iio- 
novriny  notion?  Wc  think  we  know  their 
answer,  The  very  touch  of  a  jmirnal  con- 
ducted on  such  detestable  jirinciples  will  be 
felt  to  be  contamination  ;  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  support  the  moral  pest,  will  be  to 
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register  one's  name  as  the  wicked  fdiilor 
of  a  merccnarj'  slanderer ;  to  be  its  reader 
and  a  denizen  of  good  society  will  be 
considered  a  moral  impossibility.  The 
demented  calumniator  never  made  a  falser 
step — never  more  niisealcnlatcd.  He  has 
made  bad  worse.  The  moribund  Laiirr/, 
following  in  the  same  wake  with  tlios,.- 
receptacles  of  hltliy  slander — the  Paul  Pry 
and  Penny  Satirist — must  inevitably  meet 
the  same  fate.  Jncrcasing  enlightenment — 
.1  changed,  a  purer  taste,  has  irrevocably 
jnonounceil  the  death  warrant  ol  all  such 
public  culprits. 

'J'liose  of  our  readers  who  aie  accustomed 
to  us,  know,  that  the  condemnation  we  have 
thus  strongly  expressed,  originates  in  no 
prudishiness  of  overwrought  morality, — no 
silly  aflectation  of  transcendental  respecta- 
bility. There  is  a  bold  and  manly  cri- 
ticism of  the  words,  the  deeds,  the  ])ublic 
character  of  our  public  men  ;  there  is  a 
refined  analysis  of  their  ])o\vcrs  —  a 
searching  scrutiny  into  their  merits.  Tliis]^ 
at  once  the  privilege  and  duty  of  journal- 
ists, which  we  have  not  oidy  claimed  for 
all  others,  but  have  exercised  with  no  timid 
iVeedom  ourselves.  ]5utwc  see  an  immea- 
surable distance — the  distance  between  ho- 
nest virtue  and  mercenaryvice — between  this 
and  our  contempmary's  awkwardly  elabo- 
rated system  of  slander — a  system  which 
endeavours  to  make  the  sensible  appear 
fatuous,  the  worthy  contemptible,  the  learned 
ignorant,  the  experienced  unwise,  the  good 
vicious,  by  the  false,  the  deliberately  false, 
attribution  of  sentiments  to  them  which 
they  uever'would  and  never  could  utter.  As 
Christians, — as  gentlemen, — as  men,  we  feel 
it  a  primary  duty  to  brand  so  low  and 
mercenary  a  criminal  with  the  name  that 
alone  tells  his  vices,  and  to  hold  up 
to  public  desecration  a  course  which,  if 
attended  with  the  success  the  sordid  specu- 
lator in  the  ruin  of  characters  so  foolishly 
expects,  would  make  our  Profession,  what  a 
foreign  savant,  who  formed  his  opinion  of 
us  from  the  pages  of  the  Lancet  in  its 
earlier  days,  once  thought  us — "  a  heap  of 
calumniators  topped  by  a  few  calumni- 
ated." 

Mr.  h^rasmus  Wilson,  whom  a  hard  fate 
has  compelled  to  sell  his  abundant  leisure 
to  a  harder  master,  promised  in  one  of  his 
recent  and  better  moments,  to  follow  Mr. 
Lane,  and  withdraw  from  the  contaminating 
connection  if  this  threatened  career  of  ca- 
lumny and  fabrication,  were  reconnnenced. 
It  lias  recommenced  ;  his  brother  surgeons 
and  piactitioners,  who  recognize  no  gen- 
tleman in  one  continuing  in  //is  position, 
have  not  yet  heard  of  his  retirement. 

A  parallel  suggests  itself  to  us  in  the 
incidents  marking  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Lancet.  As  Napoleon,  wdien  his  downfall 
was  imminent,  sought  succotu-  by  reverting 
to  the  early  arts  which  earned  him  his  ele- 
vation, so  the  debased  and  vulgar  Wakley, 
presenting  one  point  of  resemblance  to  the 
fallen  hero,  returns  for  aid,  at  the  feelijig 
of  loss,  to  the  old  practices  which  purchased 
him  his   success.     But    the    early    arts  of 


Napoleon  were  the  noble  arts  of  a  generous 
and  ambitious  statesman  :  the  early  prac- 
tices of  Wakley,  the  incendiary  black- 
guardisms of  a  mercantile  assassin  of 
character  ! 


Sciihciuli  rccfe  sapeie  est  et  priirciphuu  et  fons. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Medical 
Tnir.s  we  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
(itainger's  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
Medical  Keforni.  We  now  proceed  to 
discharge  the  promise  we  then  made,  of 
early  laying  its  i)rinei|)al  contents  before 
our  readers. 

The  liberation  of  the  profession  from  the 
trailitii]  drvf/yisls,  who,  by  a  strange  ano- 
maly, are  now  at  its  head,  has  always  been 
a  main  object  of  Medical  lleform.  Per- 
haps no  country  in  the  world  but  our  own, 
presents  a  legal  system  in  which  men  who, 
by  their  education,  attainments,  and  duties, 
occupy  the  sphere  of  gentlemen,  are  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
cxcrei-^ing  their  professional  competency,  to 
connect  themselves  as  inferiors  and  subor- 
dinates to  a  city  guild  composed  of  trades- 
men— respectable,  it  is  true, — but  still 
tradesmen.  On  this  subject  JNIr.  Grainger 
thus  expresses  himself: 

I  freely  admit,  wh.it  iiuleeil  lias  been  iniivorsally 
ennci'ilcd,  lliat  the  A(iiitlicearies'  Coiiipaity  havu 
niaile  innsf  successful  ellurts  to  promote  this  osson- 
tiai  fibjert,  and  that  to  tlie  successive  extension  of 
their  cnrrirnhnu  very  larj^e  part  of  tile  ad\anoe 
made  by  the  profession  at  large,  in  seienlilic 
knowledfje,  is  attributable.  As  it  is  throu};h  the 
mciliuni  of  this  liody  that  tlio  great  luajorily  of 
praetilicmers  enter  ihc  j'nifession.  its  character 
and  operations  became  ubjeits  of  moment.  Wilh- 
iiut  indulging  in  any  personal  allusions,  it  is  nc- 
eess.ary  tn  pnint  out  distinctly  that,  neither  the 
eonstitutinn  of  the  examining  board,  nor  the 
powers  UTider  which  it  acts,  are  ealculated  to 
realise  what  the  spirit  of  the  age  demands  It  is 
not  l>eeiiming  that  the  most  important  atfair  con- 
neete<l  wijh  a  liberal  profession  should  be  entrusted 
tn"a  trading  erimpaiiy,  nor  that  the  only  act  of 
Parliament  regidating  medical  education  should 
compel  a  man  of  science  to  e<,»nimence  his  career  as 
it  he  were  entering  upon  a  mere  handicraft  oecii- 
palittn,  by  a  lengtbene<l  apprenticeship.  The 
clause  enforcing  this  apprenticeship  of  live  years 
has  been,  in  the  estimation  of  those  best  (pudified 
to  form  an  opinion,  the  great  barrier  to  the  sci- 
entific education  of  IJie  nieilieal  student  in  this 
country,  and  until  it  is  eiUirely  effaced  fri.>m  the 
statute  book,  all  atlernjils  to  etl'eet  improvement  in 
this  way  will  be  in  vain.  It  is,  for  instance, 
mainly  owing  to  this  clause  that  young  men  enter 
the  profession  at  so  early  an  age  that  there  is  not 
sufBcient  time  fur  that  preliminary  education,  the 
want  of  which  has  been  so  generally  lamented. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Court  of  Kvaminers, 
perceiving  the  evils  of  their  own  regidations,  have 
recommended  the  student  to  devote  a  part  e)f  the 
period  allotted  to  the  apprenticeship,  to  the  at- 
tendance o!»  lectures,  8tc.  ;  but  to  iny  certain 
knowledge,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  this 
advice,  from  ignorance  or  ».>ther  eaxiscs,  is  not  fol- 
lowed. Kepeated  eases  have  been  stated  tome  of 
young  men  having  been  occupied  during  the  w  hole 
five  years  in  the  mere  business  of  dispensing. 

This  is  a  most  intolerable  grievance,  a 
vast  injury  to  the  interests  of  science  and 
the  well  being  of  society.  If  anywdierc 
time  should  not  be  mispent,  it  is  in  the 
medical  studies ;  if  by  any  one  abilities 
should  not  be  wasted,  it  is  by  the  medical 
student.  In  trades,  or  other  professions, 
the  forfeit  of  ignorance  or  incompetency  is 


money;   in  medicine,  livi-s  !     Mr.  Grainn-er 
eontintics  : 

The  apprenticeship  i  lause  is  not  only  objeetion- 
able,  for  the  reasons  just  slated,  but  it  inHiets,  as  it 
apjiear;  to  me,  ant»lher  and  a  more  serious  injustice 
npcin  the  student,  from  wliieh,  il  i:,  to  he  le.pid,  he 
will  be  spe.dily  relieved.  The  Court  c  pf  lv\aniiners 
by  extending  the  period  of  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures and  hospital  practice  to  three  winters  and 
two  summers,  without  previously  obtaining  fiom 
the  legislature  a  repeal  of  the  apprenticeship 
clause,  have  virtually,  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, compelled  the  ]ni])il  to  be  engaged  eight 
years  in  the  profession  bef.iic  he  could  obtain  the 
licence  to  practice.  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
that  four  years  is  the  longest  period  of  study  re- 
([uired  iu  the  most  eelebraled  universities  in  Eu- 
rope preparatory  i,,  (aking  the  degree  of  doetor  of 
medicine,  llic  injustice  uf  compelling  the  English 
student  to  devote  twice  that  time  in  order  to  be- 
come a  mere  licentiate  uf  a  City  company,  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous.  IVhen  such  a  demand  is  made 
on  the  time  and  purse  of  a  student,  hi'  has  a  just 
claim  to  the  distinction  Hhieh  a  degree  would  con- 
fer; and  tli.at  such  di-.linelions  are  eaeirjy  nought 
after,  is  proved  by  the  large  number  of  young  men 
who  seek  to  acquire  the  di]iloraa  of  the  Uni\ersity 
of  London.  Last  year  as  many  a:i  eighty 
students  presented  themselves  for  cxaniination; 
and  as  the  degree  confers  no  legal  tilk'  as  to  prac- 
tice, it  is  clear,  what  my  individual  e\|>erience 
confirms,  that  the  main  iiuucement  was  the  ho- 
nour of  br  longing  to  a  liberal  anil  learned  body. 
I  know  of  no  circumstance  more  hoimurableto  our 
profession  than  this  fact,  which  in  it-self  speaks 
\'olumefi  as  to  the  want  of  a  Faculty  of  Jledicine  in 
this  nu'tropolis.  As  it  is,  there  is  at  present  every 
thing  to  discourage  the  niphle  aspirations  after 
academic  honours  which  clearly  actuate  a  large 
nunil)er  of  the  rising  mendjers  of  our  profession  ; 
so  that  instead  of  finding  the  fostering  care  of  a 
liberal  institution  to  cheer  him  onward  in  the  toil- 
some path  by  which  alone  scientific  distinction  is 
to  l>e  attained,  the  En^li^h  snidint  mnsf  vtahc  his 
tvai/  uudi-r  rvcnj  dfscon}ti:^t-wi-nf,  and  not  ntih/  ItntT 
hh  (i//n>fioii  dislriii'lnl  bif  pirpni-hig  for  ftro  rr  thrcr 
^cpnrnlc  r.iyjminalior/Sj  hut  viitsf  iiiri/r  aii  r.rira  pnij- 
vientf  which  (dwaijs  ptrsscs  hard  im  /lis  finiifcff  re- 
sources, and  hut  loo  often  nets  as  ait  iusuruwuufalitr 
harrier  tn  the  attainment  of  ttie  honourable  and  legi- 
iiniate  otijcct  of  liis  ambition. 

Mr.  Grainger  adds,  that  this  portion  of 
the  question  of  Medical  Reform  has  not 
had  sudlcicnt  attention  paid  to  it.  We 
entirely  believe  this,  and  the  reason  is  this  : 
— that  medical  men  naturally  think  more 
of  the  grievances  actually  pressing  on  them, 
than  those  they  have  left  behind  tlicm.  The 
evils  here  exposed,  though — thanks  to  the 
JlEPtcAL  Times — not  for  the  first  time, 
are  the  evils  of  medical  students  ;  and  as 
these  seem  little  disposed  to  ask  for  a 
remedy,  wc  must  await  one,  we  suppose, 
in  the  wisdom  of  some  clear-sighted  aud 
bold  statesman,  who  will  one  day,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  place  the  whole  polity  of  medi- 
cine on  a  basis  of  just,  enlightened,  and 
enlarged  principles. 

On  the  principles  of  Medical  (iovern- 
ment,  which  now  obtain  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks  :  — 

The  experience  of  the  few  last  years  has  shown 
that  a  very  general  and  growing  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction exists  in  the  profession  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  Colleges  of  I'hysieians  and 
.Surgeons  ha\o  e.-cereised  their  powers  ;  and  when 
Ave  recollect  that  the  great  body  of  members  have 
been  and  continue  to  be,  pertinaciuusly  excluded 
from  all  participation,  both  in  the  honours  of  the 
profession  and  the  management  of  its  alfairs,  it 
reipiires  buthtlle  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action  to  perceive  that  so  long  as  a  system  which 
is  thus  rejuignantto  every  feeling  of  self-respect  is 
persisted  iu,|there  never  can  be,  and,  what  is  more, 
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tlif>rc  npvcr  ought  to  be,  a  cessation  from  every 
fair  and  legitimate  means  of  opposition.  8ome 
persons  may  indeed  consider  these  r(uestions  as 
nnA\  ortliy  the  notice  of  seientitic  men ;  btU  we  do 
not  tind  that  iu  other  professions  there  is  any  in- 
difterenee  to  such  matters;  the  titles,  dignities, 
andpower,  attached  to  them,  being  considered  as 
fair  and  honourable  objeets  of  anil)ition. 

Tn  the  caseof  the  t'ollege  of  Surgeons  there  is 
an  additional  and  most  .just  cause  of  complaint, 
that  the  ground  of  disipialification  is  made  to  infer 
a  positive  inferioi-ity  on  the  part  of  those  excluded; 
the  vast  majorityof  English  practitioners  beingrepre- 
sented  to  the  public  as  forming  a  lower  grade  of  the 
profession.  In  the  scheme  of  reform  lately  brought 
forward  by  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
it  is  understood  that  the  same  principle,  which  has 
hillierlo  been  acted  on  by  that  liody,  was  still  re- 
cognized. Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  inquire  what 
that  principle  is,  which  is  thus  so  tenaciously  ic- 
tained.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  understand,  this — that 
the  practice  of  medicine  (as  contra-distinguished 
from  that  of  surgery)  or  of  midwifery,  disipialifies 
the  individual  so  practising  from  all  participation, 
even  the  most  insignificant,  in  the  honours  or  ma- 
nagement of  the  alVairs  ofthe  College.  Now,  gt ii- 
tlemen,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  proposi- 
tion could  be  conceived  more  injurious  to  the  real 
interest  of  surgical  science,  than  this  attempt  ti» 
perpetnale  that  distinction  bet^vecn  medicine  and 
surgery,  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  jtro- 
fession  has  declared  to  be  equally  detrimentid  to 
the  interests  of  both. 

On  the  Divisions  in  Medicine  Mr, 
Grainger  observes  : 

It  is  the  highest  glory  of  modern  surgery, 
that,  by  medical  treatment,  the  necessity  of  ope- 
rations hiis  been  ob\  iaied  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
in  which  formerly  the  only  hope  of  relief  was  in  a 
painful  mutilation ;  and  all  those  who  are  anxious 
to  alleviate  the  snft'erings  of  our  race  wotdd  as- 
suredly exert  their  power  to  encourage  the  prac- 
titioner of  suigcry  to  persevere  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; least  of  all  would  they  wish  to  see  a  retro- 
grade moAcment,  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  that 
be,  towards  the  [jrinciplcs  of  those  <larli  ages  when 
medicine  and  surgery  were  divided  between  the 
monks  and  their  barbers.  At  a  time  when  all 
cUisses  of  medical  men  are,  from  conviction,  agreed 
that  there  should  be  an  uniform  education  for  the 
surgeon  and  the  physician,  it  is  apparent  that  a  plan 
w hlch  would  disfranchise  the  great  body  of  prac- 
titioners, and  place  the  elective  power  in  the  hands 
of  about  two  hundred  of  what  are  called  pure  sm-- 
geons,  would  only  tend  to  perpetuate  those  dis- 
sensions in  the  profession,  which  are,  I  believe,  en- 
tirely attributable  to  misgovernment. 

In  the  next  remark  we  (luotc,  our  agree- 
ment is  not  quite  so  complete.  We,  of 
course,  no  more  lioi)c  to  suppress  all 
(jtiacl^ery  by  Act  of  I'arliamciit,  than  all 
thievery  ;  but  wc  think  nincli  more  might 
be  done  than  Mr,  (irainoor  imagines.  We 
gave  our  iihin  in  \'ol.  (i,  wliich  is  Ihc  one 
(exiiaiulcd  and  more  coniplete)  which  the 
essayist's  "  esteemed  friend  "  ap]>ears  to 
support.  If  Dr.  Ifodgkiii  claims  priority 
in  advancing  the  sdienie,  ive  sliould  be 
happy  to  licar  his  reasons,  and  give  liiin 
the  credit  lie  deserves.  JJut  to  the 
quotation  : 

To  expect,  by  any  legislative  cn.actmenf,  en- 
tirely to  suppress  quackery,  is,  I  believe,  a  vain 
aniii-ipation;  so  long  as  there  are  knaves  and  fools 
in  the  world,  will  there  be  professions  of  cure  by 
ignorant  pretenders.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
how  numerous  is  still  the  class  of  incurable  dis- 
eases, anil  the  occasional  success  which  attends 
bold  and  empirical  practice,  however  much  wo  may 
lament  the  fact,  wc  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that, 
when  science  can  hold  out  lio  Inqx' of  relief  the 
suflt-rer  should  sometimes  catch  at  the  confi- 
dent promises  of  (he  undaunted  ipiack.  JCnowing 
the    strong    feelings    of   the   profvssiou  on  this 


subject.  I  am  diflident  as  to  the  correctness 
of  my  own  judgment,  but  I  certainly  agree  with 
those  who,  like  my  esteemed  iVicnd,  Dr.  llodg- 
kin,  think  that  all  that  can  be  ctTecled  by  legal 
enactment  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  tlie 
empiric  assuming  any  title  which  he  has  not  really 
obtained,  so  that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  write 
himself  down  a  quack;  and,  secondly,  he  should 
be  puni.sbed  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  whenever  his 
ignorance  leads  him  into  injmnous  mistakes,  either 
of  commission  or  omission.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  no  attempt  whatever  seems  to  be  made  to 
repress  illegal  practice;  so  that  the  empiric  has  a 
clear  field  before  him.  The  only  body  which  pre- 
tends to  interfere  is  the  Apothecaries'  Comp.iny; 
and  they,  of  late,  appear  to  have  abandoned  this 
part  of  their  duty  as  a  hopeless  ali'air;  so  that, 
unless  some  speedy  and  efi'ectual  change  be  intro- 
duced, there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall 
lapse  again  into  the  state  of  the  profession  prior  to 
the  Act  of  IS  15. 

Mr.  (Jraingei-  cuncludcs  his  essay  %vith 
hints  on  the  necessity  of  examining  drug- 
gists on  tlie  possibility  of  preserving  tlic 
present  College,  in  combination  with  the 
institution  of  One  Faculty,  ami  the  very 
great  intjjortance  of  having  honorary  dis- 
tinctions, as  rewards  for  high  scientific 
attainments.  lie  conclude  with  the  ex- 
pression of  our  agreement  in  his  opinion^, 
and  our  respect  for  the  able  and  lucid  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  propounded  theni. 


IMPORTATION  (IF  IXlPxEIGN  LEECHES 
INTO  ENGLAND. 

(ForUic  'Medical  Times.') 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  leech  trade 
is  one  of  very  great  extent  in  this  coimtry,  and 
few  people  arc  aware  from  whence  this  most  use- 
ful amphibious  animal  is  procured  to  supply  the 
gi'eat  demand  that  is  made  f  ir  it  by  private  patients, 
as  wella,s  tliepublie  mcdical|institutions'|hat  abound 
in  this  metropolis,  and  throughout  Great  Britain. 
In  former  years  Lincolnshire,  Yoi-kshire,  and  other 
fenny  counties  were  able  to  supply  the  demand  ; 
but  since  the  letting  of  blood  by  means  of  the 
lancet  has  been  partially  c-xchanged  for  the  more 
efticacious  application  of  the  leech  to  the  injured 
parts,  tlicy  have  been  entirely  ^xhausted.  j\t  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France,  in  18L5,  se- 
veral dealers  and  speeulatitrs  visited  Paris,  where 
;  they  found  leeches  were  easily  to  be  obtain-nl, 
{ and  at  a  moderate  price.  The  herbalists  and 
I  apf)thecaries  who  supplied  the  hospitals,  used  then 
to  purchase  them  in  small  (juantities  from  the 
conductors  of  the  Diligences  coming  from  Niort, 
Tours,  Orleans,  St.  Quentin,  and  other  parts  of  the 
interior,  not  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but  only 
■  suflieiently  to  meet  their  demands.  The  arrival  of 
Englishmen  in  the  French  capital  soon  excited 
their  suspicions  fhat  moiirtf  ivas  to  he  math' ;  and 
the  conductors  were  soon  on  the  ijui  rhr,  that 
they  might  make  a  good  market  with  John  IJulI. 
At  that  time  they  charged  only  In  in-  I2^i■ancs 
per  thousand,  leavnig  themselves  a  good  profit,  as 
they  were  able  to  procure  them  from  the  peasantry 
at  .">  or  (i  francs.  There  are  various  species  of 
leech  —  the  grey  or  xniitjsitc.s  i;ri.\rsy  commonly 
called  the  speckled  ;  the  green,  aiul  the  black.  The 
first  was  the  only  one  much  in  use,  being  the  same 
species  as  that  formerly  caught  in  I'-ugland,  al- 
though the  green  are  equally  ;is  good  ;  but  the 
bite  being  more  acute  than  the  speckliil,  there  was 
a  prejudice  jigainst  them.  The  black  or  horse 
leech  was  strongly  deprei'iated  by  medical  men  as 
it  is  consideriil  rather  venomous, and  sure  to  cause 
inllammation  ;  thai  species  is  ne\er  used  cither  in 
England  or  France.  The  demand  from  ISl.'i  to 
182^3  for  the  lyondon  miu'ket  was,  on  an  average, 
annually  from  s.ooo.OOO  to  10,l}00,(iOO.  This  in- 
ereasi'd  call  soon  made  the  IVcnch  conductors 
and  dealers  turn  the  leech  into  an  important 
article  of  commeri'c.  I'^rom  1">  francs  tbev  gra- 
dually rose  to  2.">,  .'to,  40,  .'.0,  loO,  and,  at  liisi,  by 
their  becoming  exhausted  throughout  the  whole 
country,  lu  200  lxauc:>.     The  l>cpurlmcut4  that,  iu 


181.5,  were  so  abundant  in  leeches,  arc  now  dried 
up,  and  the  French  themselves  are  obliged  to  im- 
port them  from  other  countries,  so  as  to  meet  the 
demand  for  their  own  consumption.  The  great 
cause  of  this  annihilation  of  the  species,  is  the 
over-eagerness  of  the  fishermen  to  take  them, 
whereby  millions  ^\erH  destroyed  before  they  came 
to  a  stati-  of  jinbcrly.  being  only  corons  or  spawn. 
Such  has  been  the  profit  in  the  leech  business 
that  many  ofthe  I'avis  conductors  and  pijtty  apo- 
thecaries,who  had  but  a  few  hun.lred  fi'ancs,are  now 
independent  men,  and  cxlensive/ird/ov'i'/fjirc.t, worth 
£20,000  to  £30,000  ill  funded  and  landed  property. 
The  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  leech  made  the 
London  dealers  turn  their  attention  to  Hamburgh, 
where  it  was  found  a  great  traffic  in  this  useful 
creature  was  carried  on  to  a  lery  great  extent  by 
the  .lews:  it  is,  therefore,  from  that  commercial 
city  that  the  English  market  is  now  supplied  I  hrongh 
the  expeditious  communication  by  steam.  The 
Hamburgh  merchants  procure  them  at  a  great 
expense  (as  the  miu'tality  is  very  considerable), 
from  Hungary,  Poland,  WaUichia,  and  the  borders 
of  Turkey  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  species 
will,  in  a  few  years  hence,  be  entirely  exhausted 
throughout  Europe.  They  are  caught  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  anil  Italy,  but  of  the  green 
species  only, and  of  so  \evy  sickly  a  constitution,that 
they  will  not  support  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to 
any  di.siance.  although  they  are  wi'U  packed  in  wet 
cainass  bags  filled  with  moistened  moss.  Such  is 
the  searcily  i.>f  the  speckled  leech,  that  it  is  with 
dilficulty  they  are  now  procured  ;  and  although 
there  has  been  for  years  a  prejudice  against  the 
green,  they  are  the  only  species  that  can  now  be 
obtained,  and  that  at  an  enormous  price,  being  sold 
ill  the  London  market  at  A'S  per  thousand,  when 
they  formerly  could  be  purchased  for  10  and  12s. 
This  high  price,  added  to  the  searcily,  has  caused 
a  most  astonishing  falling  olf  in  the  demand,  and, 
on  an  average,  the  annual  importation  from  Ham- 
burgh and  I'aris  is  not  more  than  3,000.000  to 
4,000,000 — as  the  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
are  only  enabled  to  use  them  but  in  cases  of  the 
greatest  necessity,  where  bleeding  by  the  l.ancet 
would  not  be  so  cfticacions.  Nothing  can  be  of 
more  general  use  than  the  leech  in  a  surgical  point 
of  view,  as  it  can  lie  applied  >vith  the  greatest 
safety  to  the  parts  alfected,  iiud  it  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  it  is  so  near  liecoming  extinct.  The 
mode  of  taking  the  leech  used  to  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children, 
who  entered  with  their  bare  legs  into  the  gentle 
running  stre;ims,  and  disturbing  the  «  ater  with  a 
stick,  these  blood-suckers  soon  attached  themselves 
to  their  bleeding  legs,  when  they  were  instantly 
placed  into  jars.  Many  altempis  have  been  made 
to  propagate  them  in  7rsfri\'ir.s,  but  without  elVect, 
as  they  will  not  breed  except  in  marshy  grounds 
and  undisturbed  running  waters.  The  mortality 
among  the  peasantry  who  arc  engaged  in  the 
leech  fishery  is  \ery  great  ;  not  so  much  from 
the  constant  loss  of  blood,  but  the  eft'cets  of  expo- 
sure in  the  iinhealtby  swamps,  thereby  causing 
agues  and  premature  death'. 


EXTKAtJKDINAKY  CASE  OF  CLAIU- 

VOYANCE. 
Sir, — The  subject  of  this  letter  is  Madmoiselle 
Virginie,  a  somnambulist  of  Monsieur  Kicard's. 
The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  at  a  seanct:  ill 
M.  Kieard's  house,  at  which  there  wii-e  about 
fifty  people;  1  was  accompanieil  by  Colonel  Kent 
JIurray.  J.)uring  the  c\ening  1  was  ^iti  v?i  itippori 
with  her,  and  asked  her  to  describe  the  person  I  was 
then  thinking  of  I  gave  no  name,  nor  did  I  even 
state  the  country  in  which  the  person  was.  To 
my  astonishment  she  begivn  her  description  with 
some  humour.  .'<he  giue  nic  the  exact  portrait  of 
the  lady,  as  well  ;is  her  character,  iiua'al  and 
physical.  In  points  the  most  minute  she  was 
quite  correct.  Colonel  JIurray  was  then  put  rn 
rapport  with  her,  and  she  did  the  same  thing  by 
him,  describing  a  lady  whose  name  he  never  lueii- 
tioiied.  The  jiicture  of  the  lady's  person  was  per- 
fect, and  equally  so  her  character,  even  to  the 
motions  of  llie  body.  AVlicn  we  left  the  room  wc 
did  so  in  aniazeinenl,  at  the  way  we  had  heard  our 
thoughts  read,  though,  as  1  shall  show  bye  and 
bye,  there  is  something  more  iu  it  than  mere 
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reading  of  tlimiglus.  It  seems  ns  if  sometimes 
sliccaii  get  en  rapimrl  thi-ongh  your  tlKninlits,  with 
llic  persons  themselves  of  whom  yon  think,  else 
how  c;in  she  tell  things  of  them,  of  whieh  you 
yourself  ari'  ([uite  igiiorimt,  ami  this  it  « ill  appear 
hereafter,  she  ean  do.  The  next  experiments  that 
took  plaee,  in  n  hieh  I  played  a  part,  and  1  answer 
for  none  others,  though  I  have  seen  plenty,  were 
when  the  other  day  at  my  reqnest,  JM.  liieard 
gave  me  a  private  .uinice  with  Virginie.  I  took 
with  me  Lieutenant,  Ci>lonel  C.  and  his  lady, 
MiijorC.S.  and  his  lady,  and  Captain  Kob'  .lump. 
The  lirst  experiments  we  made  were  as  to  the 
power  of  discovering  disease,  without  any  pre- 
vious knowledge.  Mrs.  C.  S.  being  an  invalid,  w  as 
first  put  ni  ra/iporl  with  her.  She  described  her 
malady  correctly,  but  did  not  lay  stress  enongh  on 
the  rlicumatie  pains  she  siiflcrod  from.     Colonel 

C .  nhi>se  disease  I  was  (|uile  ignorant  ol"  was 

then  put  en  rupporl  with   her,    but  she  soon  en- 
lightened me   on    the   subject.     Her   description 
was,  he  acknowleilged   correct,  though  he  is  no 
friend  to  the  science,  but  he  cannot  deny  it,  having 
seen  too  nmch  of  it  in  his  own  family.     We   then 
left  the  subject  of  discovering  disease,   of  which 
namlndists  that  they  are  possessed,  to  go  to  "  com- 
we   were   well  convinced  by   her  and  other  soin- 
nninication  of  thought,"  and  "view  at  distance,"  hut 
before  I  proceed  with  my  narrative,  I  will  remark 
that  I  cannot  discover  how   far   the  perception  of 
disease  is  connected  with  mere  coramnnieatiou  of 
thought.     Thus,  if  I  place  a  sick  person  cii  rtij^/iorl 
with  a  somnambuhst,   and   the  somnambulist  dis- 
covers  the  di.sease,  what  proof  have  I,   that  the 
somnambulist  does  more  than  tell  that  person  their 
own   opinion  (tf  what  is  their  "own  disease.     That 
eontmnnity  of  sensation,  which   I  have  provetl  to 
myself  they  often  possess,  may  assist  them,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  T  have  as  yet  no  proof  they  ean  see 
the  vital  organs  as  they  say  they  can.     I  have  as 
yet    not    seen    any    description    or  discovery    of 
diseiuse,    made    or    given    by  a  somnambulist,    in 
which  they  mentioiieil   anything  but    what    they 
might  learn   from  having  eomnnmity  of  thought 
and  sensation  with  tin'  person  with  wliom  they  are 
CII  rtipporl.     StiU  I  will  deny  nothing,  though,  till 
I  see  it  often,  I  am  not  bound  to  believe.     Let  us 
now  return  to  Madlle.  Virginie.     Mrs.  C.  S.  being 
placed    en  rapport^  asked  her  to  "  see   the  persi  m 
she  was   thinking  of."     Virginie  consented  to  try 
aiul  only  asked  if  the  person  were  man  or  woman; 
and  on  being  ttild  "a  man,"  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pausi',  "  J  see  him.  lie  is  in  Loiulon.    Tall; 
open  chested  ;  bean  garrtni ;  not  old,  rather  young; 
high  forehead  ;    hair  long  and  brown  ;    fine  eyes, 
eolourbhic,  eyes  are  full;  largenosc,  andlargc'at  the 
bottom  ;  large  month  ;  smile  pleasing  ;  large  chin; 
skin  fresh,  but  not  red ;  linetceth,  but  lieo  v/llie  upper 
singfe  teeth  one  mi  eiich  siifc  spotted;  neither  beard, 
mousta<'he,  nor  vvhiskcr."     She  said  "  he  once  had 
a  few  hairs  on  his  chin,  but  they  grew  so  scanty 
that  he   cut  them  otf.  ^Ile  draws.     He  does   not 
amuse  himself     He  invents.     He  has  plitns  before 
him.     He  coiTimunicates  his  thoughts   to   an   old 
man.  who  luus  much  self  esteem  ;    is  not  his   true 
friend,  Ijut  pretends  to  be  so,  to  get  or  learn  what 
he    ean    IVoin    him   without    acknowledging    the 
obligation  (n  limin  picker.)     The  old  man  has  grey 
hair,  and  the  forehead,  or  head,  slopes  backward  ; 
he  is  wrinkledj;  bad  month,  and  a  itlrtij  one;  large 
elieck  bones  ;    neither  fat  nor  thin.     The  young 
man  is,  in   f;U't,  (piite  tired  of  the  old  one,  for  he 
knows  him  now.     The  young  one  has  some  family 
annoyances.     He  studies  ranch  ;     &c.  S:c."     Mrs. 
C.  S.  declared  the  description  perfect,  but  she  did 
not  believe  about  the  spotted  teeth, — at  least,  she 
had  ncMr  seen  them  ;  and  Col.  C.  S.  said  his  eyes 
were  brown,  not  blue — tiiough  Mrs.  C.  S.  diifered 
with  him.     About  the  old  man  they  never  heard 
or  knew  of  such  a  person. — I  then  asked  who  the 
gcntlcinan  was,  Virginie  had  described,  for  I  w  iis 
tpiite  ignorant.    I  was  told  his  name,  and  also  that 
he  was  an  architect,   which   rpnte  explained   the 
"  plans,"    &c.,    Virginie    titlked   of.      The   sennce 
ended,  and  Jlrs.  C.  S.  wrote  off  that  evening  to  the 
gentleman  in  London  to  ask  about  the  teeth,  the 
eyes,  and   the   old  man.     We  have  received  his 
answer,  and  I  send  you  extracts  from  his  letter: — 
"  I  believe  the  description  of  disposition  au<l  cha- 
racter to  bo  true."    "  i"amily  troubles  I  Imoa  at 


this  time  rei|uirlng  much   attention.     Personally 
her   sketch   is   correct,  save   the   blue  eyes    and 
breadth  of  <diest."     "  There  are  two  spots  on  ti'cth 
on  the  upper  iaw  ;    and,  speaking  with  a  Freneh- 
v\oman's   notions  of  hair  on  the  face,  she  is  right 
in  saying  I  have  none,  and  when  I  leished  it  would 
grow,    it  camo  too  slingily."     "  The  history  and 
portrait  of  the  old  man  is,  to  the  veri/  letter,  i>ek- 
fp:('t" — "  it  is  singularly  correct" — "  I  have  long 
known  him  as  a  *  brain  picker'  " — "  he  is  famed 
for   self  esteem,  and  [  have  thought  him   mm'e  :i 
friend  lh;in  I  do  now  ;    in  fact,  I  nm  tired  of  him  : 
the   sketch  of  his  person  is  exact."     "  T'hc  som- 
nambulist's statement  that  I  indulge  rarely  in  any 
annisement   is  very  true."      It  now  appears  that 
Mademoiselle   Virginie's    description    Wii-s    quite 
lorrect,  except  as  regards  the  eyes  and  breadth  of 
chest.     Mrs.  C.  S.  thought   they   were    blue,    and 
Virginie,  having  <'oinmiuiication  of  thought  with 
her,  was  of  the  same  opinion, — and  after   all,   I 
believe,  they  are  grey  ;    as  to  the  chest,  .althou.gh 
the  gentlenian  may  not  be  remarkable  for  great 
bretulth  of  chest,  I  understand,  there  is  uo  contrac- 
tion,— nor  is   he  positively  the  contrary.  Besides, 
supposing  she   lind  committed    a    great    error   in 
the  description    of  any    particular    part   of   him, 
surely  it  all  the  rest  be  correct,   and  there  be   no 
dilHculty  from  her  description  to  pick  him  out  tif 
a  thousand,  it   could   be   of  no  matter  whatever. 
I  have  confined  myself  merely  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as   all  spiculalion  em  the  subject  appears  to 
me  absurd,   for  it  ean  be  founded  on  nothing,  till 
we  have  collected  more  facts  to  fill  ii)i  the  wanting 
liid<s  in  tln^  chain  of  "  cause  and  etl'cct."      I   will 
n-mark   that  in  the  case  I  have  just  given,  there 
was  something  more  than  communication  of  thought 
between  the  somnamhidist  and  the  person  en  ra/i- 
/i-rMvith  her.forMrs.C  S.  knew  nothing  of  the  old 
man,  nor  of  the  spotted  teeth,  nor  of  his  affairs. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  somnambulist  got  en  raji/iorl 
with  the  person  thought  of  through  the  brain  of  the 
person  upon  w  horn  the  somnambulist  wnsen  rnppnri 
with.       The  hcauty  of  this  class  of  experiments  is 
that  there  is  no  room  for  collusion.     lyct  a  sceptic 
lie   i>ul  en  rapport  with  such  a  sonniambulist,  and 
gi't    (he   description    of   any    person    he  chooses, 
naming  them  oidy  as   "  the  person  he  thinks  of" 
What  can  he  say  ?— what  room  is  there  to  be  de- 
ceived ?      It   appears   to   me  there  is  none,  .and 
therefin-e  it  is  true.      Those   who  cannot  lay  dis- 
honesty or  deception   to    my    account,   kind    and 
charitalde  peoph.  !  say,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  I 
am  the  victim  of  some  deception  or  collusion,  got 
up  to  di'ceive  me,  without  any  one's  getting  .any- 
thing by  it.      8ueh  an  idea  is  absurd,  and  I  say  to 
them,  with   Haudet,  "lay  not  such  flattering  imc- 
tion  to  your  soul."      It  is  not  our  madness,  but 
their  prejudice  that  speaks.      It  is  impossible  that 
we  can  be  deceived  as   to  certain    positive  facts 
whieh  we  all  agree  to  exist,  which  we  see  every 
day,  and  about  which  we  have  not  the  least  interest 
to  deceive  others  or  ourselves.     I  will  not  defend 
myself  and  brethren  from  the  charge  of  roguery, 
for  such  an  absurd  charge  has  never  been  made 
against  us  ns  a  Imlij,  even  by  the  most  sceptical, 
nor  will  I  e\  en  defend  us  from  the  charge  of  being 
fools,  for  even  that  has  never  been  laid  to  our  door, 
for  it  is  well  known,  (I  say  it  without  bashfulness') 
that  mesmcrisers  generally  are  well  read,  scientific 
men,  and  count  now,  au'd  have   always  counted 
amongst  their  number,  men  of  the  highest  talent, 
intellect,  scientific  research,  and  scientific  authority. 
What  then  is  the  charge  ;igaiustus?     Why  the 
ignorant,  tlie  idle  in  investigation,  and  such  men  as 
those  who  condemned  innoculation  as  unholy,  and 
Galileo  to  the  inquisition,  say,  "  AVc  are  vision- 
aries."     Do  they  know  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
or  is  it  in  their  mouths  only  a  term  of  abuse? 
A  visionary  is  he  whose  belief  is  fouiuled  on   his 
feelings,  not  on  In's  reason  or  judgment.     A  mad- 
man feels  hhnsclf  a  being,  and  therefore  hcUeres 
himself  one,  for  his  feelings  are  stronger  than  his 
intellectual  faculties,  and  that  man  is  a  "  visionary." 
Now,  do  mesmcrisers  arrive  at  their  conviction  by 
feeling  or   reason';*     Clearly,  not  by  the  fn'mer; 
for  speak  to  any  mesmeriser  of  the  present  day,  or 
read  the  history  of  those  gone  by,  and  you  will 
see   that  at   first  all  the  feelings  were  against  it, 
from  the  apparent  inettieiency  of  the  cause  to  prii- 
ducc  such  cli'ects.    I  tUiiili  no  person  ever  believed 


in  mesmerism  without  having  experienced  a  hard 
struggle  between   his   feelings  (alias,   prejudices) 
and  his  reason.     If  his  reason  be  strongest,  so  as 
te>  enalde  him  to  judge  of  the  natnrc  and  weight  of 
evidence,    he    believes, — and,    if    the    feelings    be 
strongest,   he  cannot  believe.      Ask  a  visionary, 
why  lie  believes  so  and  so,  and  he  can  give  yon  im 
chain  of  ci'irlence,  unbroken,   to  support  his   belief, 
but  gives  you  words  and  sentences  which  have  no 
meaning,  and   which  have    in   them   no  chain  of 
positive  evidence  of  the  thing  to  be  proved.      Ask 
a  mesmeriser  wliy  he  believes,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  he  sees,  daily,  certain  positiec  facts,  which,  fa" 
w.ant  of  a  belter  name,  he  calls  "  Mesmerism."   He 
offers   to   prove  these  facts — and  to  show  them — 
ami  ilucs  .•■hoir  them — yet  he  is  called  a  "  visionary." 
Were  a  mismeriser  to  slick  up  a  dtigma  to  account 
for  them,  and  his  eli;iin  of  positive  evidence  to  be 
incomplete,   then   he    would  deserve  the   name  of 
"  visionary;"  and  that  name  is  well  deserved  by 
many  French  authors.    When   I   use   the   word, 
"  Mesmerism,"  I   mean  only  certain  facts  called 
"mesmeric," and  ft.  which  fads,  all  mesmcrisers  a- 
gree.    Doubtlcs...  then'  are  many  things  given  to  us 
;is  such,  by  a  single  ;iuthor  heri'  and  ihere,  whieh  are 
false — or  ratlier,  I  should  s;iy,  errors,  for  where  I 
ciui  discover  no  gain  to  be  got  by  deception,  it  is 
more  prob;iblc  that  the  author  was  mist:dieii,  than 
that  he  uttered  what  he  know  to  be  false.     There 
;ire  plenty  of  points  in  mesmerism  which  I  do  not 
believe  one  word  of,  and  shall  not.   till  they  arc  as 
much  to  me  of  every-day  occau'rence  :is  the  facts  I 
have  already  attested.       Before  I  conclude,    I   will 
be  bold  enough  to  give  apiece  of  advice  to  all  mes- 
mcrisers.    1    have    had    a    good    ileal   to  ilo  with 
sceptics,   and  some  v<^ry  few  I  have  failed   to  coti- 
vinee.     Perhaps,  I  wound  their  combativeness  by 
my  desire  to  convince  them;    so  I  advise  mcsme- 
risors  never  to  shew  ;iny  anxiety  about  it. — Se- 
condly. Before  evc>r  they  allow  a  sceptic  to  see  any 
of  their  experiments,   ask  them  what  evidence  will 
couvine.e  them':'     Let  them  name  the  experiment, 
ami  settle  with  the  mesmeriser,  beforehand,  how  it 
is  to  he  conducted.     This  will  save  great  troidjle 
and  loss  of  lime,  for  you  w  ill  at  once  discover  those 
who  are  to   be  convinced  from  those  who  are  not. 
The  f  lUowiiig  is  the  sort  of  conversation  I  once 
held  with  a  sceptic: — 

(4.  "Will  it  convince  you  that  the  patient  is  in  an 
unusual  state,  if  I  apply  a  flame  of  fire  all  down 
his  thigh,  ;ind  he  shews  no  sign  of  feeling? 
A.  No.  Some  men  will  bear  anything. 
(I.  I  deny  it;  but,  if  he  breathes  pure  ammonia 
while  you  hold  his  month,  and  see  or  feel  his  lungs 
cxp;ind,  ;inil  he  gives  no  signs  of  feeling,  only  in- 
creased seeri'lion  of  water  from  the  eyes,  caused  by 
the  stimulating,  though  unfelt,  effects  of  the   am.- 
monia  on  the  membrane':' 
A.  I'raetice,  Sir,  pr.actice! 

(J.  Shall  I  make  him  deaf,  or  hear,  at  a  private 
signal  from  you'? — or,  shall  I  give  him  any  mental 
order  you  choose  ti>  write  and  give  mc,  and  make 
him  do  it'? — or,  shall  he  detect  a  piece  of  money  I 
have  tonrhed,  out  of  a  thousand'? — or,  shall  he 
re:ul  nMi  a  b;indage  over  his  eyes'? 

A.  No,  no, — for  though  you  may  do  it,  I  can't 
tell   how  it's  done;  it  won't  prove   there  was  no 
trick  in  it,  though  I  can't  find  it  out. 
( )   What,  then,  will  convince  you? 
A.' Nothing. 

Such  men  speak  the  truth — and  nothing  will 
convince  them. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wji.  Mactiii.bson  Adams. 

to,  Itue  Mnnt'Tlialvir,  Paris. 

[We  know  from  good  authority,  that  siinilar 
matters  oceuring  in  the  same  locality,  arc  exciting 
the  amazement,"  and  occupying  the  attention  ot 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  iiersons  in  the  re.alm. 
When  we  mention  that  Col.  Garwood,  the  editor 
of  the  duke's  dispatches,  tlioroughly  believes  (.as  he 
says,  from  recent  positive  personal  evidence)  in 
marvels  as  startl'ng,  we  may  add  as  iucrcdible  as 
those  above  narrated,  our  readers  will  surmise 
some  of  the  high  (juarters  in  which  mesmerism  is 
likely  to  be  exciting  interest.  A  case  of  amptita- 
tion  performed  during  mesmeric  sleep,  is  accepted, 
and  is  to  be  read  at  theMedicoChirurgieal  Society, 
on  Tuesday  next.  We  shall  notice  the  pajier  in 
our  ne.xt. — editor.] 
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DK.  HASTINGS'  EXPLANATION. 

T<i  (he  Editor  of  Uie  '  Mfdicil  Times.' 

Sin, — I  hen  '"  infill"'!'  ynn.  tliat  I  rccpin'il  n 
similar  lottor  to  IIip  one  you  liavp  pulilislinl  in  tin' 
Mkiiu-al  Times  of  (li-tiilioi-  2;itli.  fnuu  Mr.  Ciitli- 
rip,  a.s  I'l-esidpiLt  of  (lie  CnHi.!;''  "f  Siirnrnns.  and 
that  I  read  it  to  tlio  I'nniiK-ial  iMcdital  and  Sur- 
gical Assoi-iatiou  at  their  anniversary  meeting, 
held  at  K.'ieter  in  August  last. 
I  am.  Sin, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Chabi,f,<;   H.isTiNCJ. 
Umres/ei,  \m:  12//-,  1S42. 


EFFECT    VV    MATERNAL   IMAGINATION 
ON  THE  FCETl'S. 

T"  the  K^tilor  of  tlie  '  Mepicai.  Times." 

SiK,  —  The  influence  upon  the  fcrtus,  of 
certain  mental  emotions  occurrinff  in  llie 
mother,  beins  a  ilisimled  question  in  pliysi- 
olnpy,  and  one  of  some  interest  and  import- 
ance, I  have  thought  that  the  following  e.ases 
(for  the  veracity  of  which  I  can  vouch)  miglil 
not  be  nnaccejitable  to  your  readers. 

About  a  year  ago,  one  of  my  ilispcnsary 
patients  shewed  me  her  infant,  which  jirc- 
senlcd  on  the  left  upper  extremily  a  mere 
stump,  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  beyond 
the  elbow  .joint,  Icrminatetl  by  a  puckering  uf 
the  integuments  on  which  were  situatcil  live 
minute  Ijodies  resembling  the  lips  of  very  small 
fingsrs  :  the  thild  was  otherwise  ]icrfectly 
formed.     The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : 

Eight  months  before  tlie  birth  of  the  diiUl, 
the  mother,  walking  with  her  sister  (from 
whom  I  have  collected  the  ])articular.»),  met 
with  a  beggar  who,  in  order  to  e.seile  compas- 
sion, exhibited  an  amputated  stuni])  on  liis 
left  arm.  The  woman  immediately  expressed 
•a  sense  of  disgust  and  horror,  and  observeil  that, 
if  she  hail  been  then  pregnant,  she  shonhl 
expect  tliat  her  child  woiihl  be  born  similiarlv 
maimed.  The  seipid  has  proveil  tliat  she  was 
then  pregnant,  though  she  did  not  apprehend 
it,  and  that  the  fears  of  the  result  were  too 
well  grounded. 

llcr  sister  was  present  at  licr  labour ;  and 
on  receiving  the  infant,  and  discovering  its 
deformity,  exjierienced  a  thrill  of  di.sgust  and 
sorrow,  from  which  she  did  not  recover  until 
a  few  days  after,  when  I  was  called  to  attend 
her  for  abortion,  she  not  having  pievionsly 
suspected  that  she  w,is  pregnant. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  called  to  attend,  in 
her  second  labour,  an  intelligent,  respect.able 
young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  plumber  residing 
in  Hornsey-road,  opposite  to  the  first-men- 
tioned woman.  The  child,  which  is  otherwise 
perfect,  presents  a  deformity  precisely  resem- 
bling that  above  ilescribed,  with  the  exception 
of  two  imitations  of  linger  enils  instead  of  live, 
as  in  I  he  Ibruier  instance,  I  have  colli>eted  the 
history  of  this  ease  from  the  sister-iu-Iaw,  the 
husband,  autl  herself.  About  eight  months 
since,  she  was  sulijectcd  to  exaelly  the  same 
causes  as  tho.se  I  have  related  in  the  other 
ease;  she  also  ditl  not  suppose  herstif  to  be 
then  pregnant,|bnt  expressed  the  same  exiremo 
sense  of  aversion,  anil  her  fear  that  "  if  she 
had  been  in  tlir  fiimily  icay  "  the  infant  would 
be  similarly  maimed.  Tlie  scfpiel  ofthisca.se 
like  the  former,  proves  her  fearj  lo  have  had 
their  effect. 

In  both  these  instances  tlie  same  dreati  of  the 
result  had  been  freipiently  expressed  dining 
the  period  of  gestation  ;  aiitl  I  have  reason  to 
think,  though,  of  course,  1  caimot  prove  it  to 
my  satisfaction,  that  the  same  individual  va- 
grant was  the  cause  of  alarm  to  each. 

Poimlar  opinion   is  prone   to    attribute  all 


inonstrosilies  to  the  operation  of  mental  influ- 
ence;  and  it  is  not  wilhout  reason  that  the 
medical  profession  look  with  illslrust  upon 
narratives  of  this  nature  ;  but  the  cases  I  have 
relatetl  admit  of  no  other  explanation.  They 
are  not  given  wilhout  a  rigid  seiutinizing  exa- 
mination of  the  histories  related  by  the  parties 
concerned. 

It  is  not  because  we  cannol,  sciilpel  in  haml, 
delect  the  channel  of  commuuicaliou,  that  the 
existence  of  such  is  disproved— neither  is  it  by 
ridicule  wilhout  examinaliou,  that  the  trulli 
will  be  discovered.  On  litis  as  on  every  other 
undecided  point,  facts  alone,  accurately  col- 
lected, will  show  on  which  side  truth  is  to  be 
found  ;  and  1  conceive,  that  ihe  cases  1  have 
related,  ilo  go  far  to  prove — 1st,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  ffclus  to  have  its  developcment 
interfered  with  by  violent  mental  emoticns 
taking  place  in  the  mother;  and,  ■2illy,  that 
such  interference  can  only  occur  in  the  early 
periods  of  pregnancy. 

The  ease  of  abortion  1  have  related  merely 
on  account  of  the  relationship  between  Ihe 
women,  not  in  illustralitin  of  the  power  of 
mental  emotion  to  produce  miscarriage,  as  no 
tloubt  exists  on  this  point. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  K.  Ivi:srEvi;?j, 

Senior  SiirRenti  of  tlit-  Holtn 


Ujiper  Hiillimnii, 
Nirv.  \-Mh,  l'84'J. 


Ncitli  lsliti!;tou  Dispciisnr.v. 


Addeniirooke's  1Iosi'1t.\i.,  Cambridge. 
—We  are  reijuested  lo  announce  the  election 
of  three  surgeons  lo  this  hospital — Mr.  Lcs- 
tourgcon,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Ilumphri'. 


FOKETGN  LIBHAKV  OF   MEDICINE.  SUU- 

GEllY,   AND  THE  COLLATERAL 

SCIENCES. 

[Exclusivcfv  coiiipilcit  for  tlie  •  Mkdical  Time.s,"  from  Frciicli, 
It.iliiin,  .iiitl  otlier  Continental  Perioilicals.] 


FRENCH. 

Des-  Grim,    M'^i/ciif,    S,c. — On  the  Honiuopathie 

Treatment  of  Madness,   8vo. Beahvoisin.  Du 

Caiicrr  el  </(•  son  Tmitemcnt — On  Cancer  anil  its 
Treatment,  licing  a  Complete  ICxposltiou  of  Dr. 
Beauvoisin's  Method,    which  excludes   the   use   of 

all    Cutting    Instruments.    8vo. Derout,    Ks- 

ipihsc  dc  la  Phri-iwloiih;  Sfc. — Outlines  of  I'lire- 
nology,  and  its   apiilieations  popularly  e.\|ilainiil, 

l2mo.  2s. Gai'LTHikr.  L.  1'.  Arc;..  Eimnrn  Ills  ■ 

/urii/iic,  ,^e.— A  (.'rilieal  and  Ilistorieul  Jmiiiiry  of 
the  new  medical  methods  of  treating  Syphilis,  Svo. 

Malgaiguk,  J.  F.,  Miniin'l  dc  .Ucdicinc  O/i^-ia- 

/:iirc/oiidi'c  siir  I'^mtlomic  twrmidf,  .'jr. — Manil.al  of 
Operative  .Surgery,  l2ino.  6s. — Aobien,  Mhiioins 
suy  Irs   ijj'cts  llitrajH-nliqi'i's    da    wolu'sia,   8vo. — i\Ie- 

moirs    upon    the    Tlierapeiitie  Ell'ects  of,   &e. 

CllAlI.I.V,  aM.  J.  li.,  et  GoDIEB,  Precis  de  in  lia- 
ihitliorlhosivy  utinielle  vielhode  pinir  le  tedressemeril  de 
III  liiillr,  \r. — A  New  Method  for  the  Trealmenl  of 

Spiind    Complaints,    8vo. Eiicifido^ia/ihie    des 

.Siii-iiics  Mrdiinlcs.  .Iiiiil,  August. Demai'c.ko.n, 

.1.  1!.,  Phifsiiilogir  InU-llei-inellc  im  fKspril  de 
ritiiiiiitie  timsidere  dniis  ses  causes  pltt/sifjtics  cf  Mo- 
nies, .^c  — lutelleetiial  I'liysiology,  or  llie  Mutd 
examined  in  its  Moral  and  I'hysieal  rrineiples,  bs. 

I'l-ATT.NEB,   M.  ('.  1'".,  'J  nil  lea 'I -r  lies  Ciiriieleres 

ipie  preseiileiil  an  rlialini/enn.  deS  .tIdiiliSj  tes  'J'enes, 
et  les  O.njdis  Meiiilliijltcs,  soil  seitis,  soil  neee  les 
Heiirtif's.  Tntdiiits  de  f.llleiiiand  put'  Solirero,  4t0. 
2s.  I'ld, — Tables  of  Ihe  elfeels  produced  by  tlic 
liUiwpipe  upon  Alkalis,  JleUiUie  iOarllts,  &c. 

*^*  The  French  winks  above  anuouiiced,  may 
1)0  had  through  Duluii  and  Co.,  Solio  Siiiiarc. 


PERISCOPE   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Tartar  on  iiif.  Teeth. — M.  La  Baume 
ascertaineil,  that  washing  the  teeth  with  vine- 
gar and  .1  brush,  xvill,  in  a  few  days,  remove 
Ihe  tartar;  thus  obviating  Ihe  necessity  for 
filing  or  peia|iing  them,  which  so  often  injures 
the  eiuiitiel.  He  reeommends  the  u.se  of  pow- 
dered charcoal  and  tincture  of  rhatany  after- 
wards, which  cll'eeliially  (in  his  opinion)  pre- 
vents its  formation. 

Aiii'E. — Vernal  ague  is  more  curable  th.in 
aulumiKil.  Dr.  Seymour  has  never  known 
tpiiniiie  fail  in  curing  Ihe  former;  in  Ihe  latter 
he  has  liad  resort  to  arsenic.  It  is  a  common 
mistake,  on  seeing  a  foul  tongue  at  the  com- 
meneement  of  this  disease,  Im  suppo.se  that 
tpiinine  is  iiiadmissilile  until  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  set  right.  I'r.  .Seymour  says,  that  the 
slate  of  Ihe  tongue  is  |iro(luced  by  the  fever, 
and  that  if  you  goon  purging  with  the  hopes 
of  relief  you  will  render  the  disease  more  diffi- 
cult lo  cure  ;  he  ihcrefon',  recommends  an 
emetic,  and  a  purgitive  afterwards.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  continue  Ihe  quinine  after  the  pa- 
roxysms are  stopped,  as  sometimes  the  first 
dose  of  ajicricnt  luetlieine  will  bring  back  the 
lit.  He  alludes  lo  Ihe  power  of  emetics,  in 
altering  lite  ]ieriiiJicily  of  disease,  ami  dran.s 
the  altentiou  to  lite  sallow  shrunken  eoun- 
lenanceproduccd  on  its  continuance,  by  the  de- 
termination to  ihlernal  organs. 

Climai  E.  The  liver  is  more  prone  to  dis- 
ease in  the  warm  than  the  cold  climate,  and 
Ihe  lungs  in  lite  cold  than  Ihe  warm — for  this 
reason  :  increased  action  implies  increased  de- 
leiinination,  anil  this  again  dis]ioses  to  inflam- 
malory  action  and  congestion.  But  as  variety 
of  tem|)erature  causes  variety  in  the  energies  of 
action  in  thcliverandthelungs  respectively,  cor- 
responding consequences  supervene :  and  as  the 
lungs  are  more  engaged  in  <»/(/ climates,  they 
are  also  more  disposed  to  disease;  while  in 
warmer  ones,  the  liver  acting  with  increased 
energy,  becomes  also  more  susceptible, 
Phthisis  and  pneumonia  are  almost  as  frequent 
in  hot  as  in  cold  climates. 

Eleotrotyi'e  Seals.— Hold  the  sealing- 
wax  impression  over  the  mouth  of  a  Florence 
flask,  having  a  small  tube,  from  w  Inch  the  va- 
pour of  sitirits  of  wine  is  proceeding,  by 
the  agency  of  a  li.ghtcd  candle  below;  black- 
lead  ])owdcr  is  instantly  applied  by  a  camel 
hair  brush;  and  lastly,  a  fine  point  of  wood 
being  nicely  passed  over  it,  it  produces  a  bur- 
nished surface.  When  the  copper  seal  is  re- 
moved, touch  the  back  with  a  soldering  iron 
and  pour  on  your  lead  or  fusible  alloy,  so  as  to 
form  a  sufficient  mass  for  a  seal. 

Dysenti  Rv. — The  pathology  of  dysentery, 
is  inflammation  of  the  colon.  'i  here  is  in 
general,  pain,  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and 
a  feeling  of  a  load  in  Ibe  bowels  and  griping 
pains  ;  the  patient  goes  lo  stool  and  perhaps 
passes  only  flatus ;  afterwards  a  thin  glairy 
mucus,  with,  say  bile,  and  afterwards  blood, 
and  lymph,  as  in  the  cases  seen  on  the  tiold 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  membrane  sloughs,  and 
there  is  a  thin  discharge  ;  Ihe  blood  is  a  symp- 
tom, not  of  ulceration,  but  of  inflainnialion. 
In  ulceration  there  is  a  discharge  like  green 
tea,  and  not  bloody,  except  when  an  artery  is 
involved.  In  this  climate  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably curable;  yielding  to  jiurgatives,  as  long 
as  Ihe  ))aticnt  feels  the  loail  in  his  bowels  you 
lu.ay  purge  according  to  his  sirenglh  Ilel- 
vetius  rei'ommends ipecacuanha, which  for  some 
time  has  been  often  employed  in  doses  of  gr. 
XV.  ad.  '4j.  AVln'U  the  inflammation  runs  very 
high,  colomel  must  bo  used,  and  when  it  grijics, 
you   must  add   opium.     The  ulceration  after 
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dysenti'iy  is  a  slow  clnonic  mortal  ilisoasc.  It 
is  nioro  cliroiiic  llian  theulceraliDii  after  fever  ; 
lieeause,  in  tlie  latter,  llie  small  intestines  are 
aii'octeil,  from  whose  snrfaces  a  p-reater  ile- 
g;ree  of  laeteal  alisor|ition  takes  jilaee,  tlian 
from  that  of  the  larger  intestines. 

Dispose  or  Tiir  IIkarp. — Dr.  Maeleod 
states  that  the  aelion  of  the  heart  as  pxciteil  by 
organic  change,  is  not  so  peioeplihle  to  the 
patient  as  wlien  only  symiiathelically  inllu-  l^**''' 
enceil.  This  remark  was  made  on  a  ease 
where  a'reat  pain  at(en(lin<;'  disease  of  this  or- 
gan, had  been  mneh  relieved  by  llieapiilieation 
of  morphia  ointment  to  a  small  blistered  sur- 
face over  the  heart. 

OEnemia  with  Ciitor.osis. — Dr.  Hamilton 
l!oe  reeonmiends  the  nse  of  ol.  ricini.  and  ol. 
terebinth,  a  a  "lii.j.,  at  bed-time;  and  in  most 
ca.ses  it  is  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

Talbot's  Cai.otvi'E. — The  paper  is  covered 
vfilh  'wtlide  of  silver,  by  washing  it  successively 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodideof  potass;  after- 
wards it  is  washed  over  v\l\\  i/iillo-niliale  nf 
silver,*  the  greater  part  of  which  is  removed 
by  immersion  in  water,  but  enonob  adheres  to 
render  the  paper  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
light.  The  paper  is  then  dried,  and  placed  in 
the  camera  obscura,  and  the  image  of  a  build- 
ing or  other  object,  is  generally  obtained  in 
less  than  a  minute.  This  image,  however,  is 
usually  (|uite  invisible,  and  the  mode  of  render- 
ing- it  visible  (which  is  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  ealotype  process)  consists  in  washing  it 
.again  w\lUgiillo-tiitrale  of  silver,  ami  then  gent- 
ly warming  it — which  generally  causes  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  the  picluri",  with  great  force  and 
vivacity,  in  the  s|iacf  of  a  minute  or  loss.  The 
theory  of  the  process  remains  .it  |irescnt  unex- 
plained. To  fix  the  picture,  it  should  first  be 
washed  with  water— then  lightly  dried  with 
blotting  paper — and  then  washed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  hromiih  "/  pold^siinn,  containing  100 
grains  of  that  salt  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten 
ounces  of  water. 


Indian  Prevention  of  Ditv  lurr. — At 
Yaynankhyvin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrauaddy, 
are  the  celebrated  Petroleum  Wells,  which 
supply  the  kingdom  of  J'm-mab,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries  as  far  south  as  Junk-Ceylon, 
with  Intiij)  oi'.  The  priests,  whose  religious 
works  are  all  written  upon  the  leaf  of  the 
talipot-p.ilm  (Ciiri/plid  iiiiibrarulifern,)  smear 
the  surface  with  this  mineral  oil,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  tilling  the  interstices  with  a 
dark  matter  which  shall  render  the  letters 
visible,  .ind  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  the  ravages  of  time,  1 
have  seen  such  books  of  various  ages,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  ami  fifiy  years,  whose 
antiquity  could  be  verified  witliout  dilHcully — 
their  preservation  having  been  attributed  solely 
to  the  indestiuctible  properties  of  the  Petro- 
leum, in  which  they  had  been  soaked.  Having 
mentioned  these  facts,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  draw  the  attention  of  scientific  persons  to 
them,  with  tho  view  cjf  testing  the  qualities  of 
Yayuan,  as  a  preventive  to  ,inj  rot  in  limln-r. 
The  experiment  may  be  tried  without  uuuli 
expense,  by  saturating  some  planks  with  this 
liquid,  and  giving  them  a  fair  trial  with 
others  not  so  (irotected.  There  cannot  he'tlie 
same  objection  made  to  this  mineral  pro- 
duction as  there  is  to  arsenic  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate, inasmuch  as  I  be  Yayuan  is  not 
only  perfectly  innoxious,  but  lias  rather  an 
agreeable  odour. 


*  Tlie  gallu-nitrate  of  silver  is  f.irmed  by  simply 
mixing  solutioin  ol  nitrate  of  sihei-,  and  gallic  acid. 
The  operation  requires  to  beexeeuted  w  itli  meat  care 
and  precision,  but  is  not  difficult  in  other  respects. 


Mateunai.  Impressions  on  the  Fietus. — 
Ciisr  I  :  Josephine  Minncbol,  says  M.  Guislain, 
ofOaiul,  wasa  few  weeks  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy ;  she  was  in  good  health  ;  one  of  her  ac- 
(piainlance  came  tosee  lur, wearing  in  her  ears 
earrings,  calhil  in  Flanders,  "pelites  cloches," 
(liltle  bells,  from  their  shape.)  These  jewels 
caught  the-  affections  of  .losephine — she  admired 
them,  coveted  (hem — gazed  upon  them  withea- 
Forthwith  sbewasbesetwitb  an  ardent 
desire  of  possessing  similar  earrings.  At  the 
period  of  her  confinement  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  healthy  infant,  ofl'ering  the  singula' 
lihenomencn  of  two  appendages,  an  inch  in 
length,  and  sha|)ed  like  acorns,  banging  by 
a    pendicle    to   the     antitragns    of   each    ear. 

Ciisc-1:  M ,  an  advocate,    went   with  his 

wife  to  visit  a  farmer,  in  whose  house  she  saw 
a  child  having  a  su|iernnmerary  thumb.  She 
bad  been  pregnant  a  few  days.  Some  time 
afterwards,  she  had  a  ilream  during  the  night, 
ill  which  she  saw  this  same  infant,  and  Ibis 
same  double  thumli  ; — she  got  up,  and  uttered 
a  cry  of  alarm  After  this,  she  was  frequently 
occujiied  with  the  idea  that  her  infant  wiuddbe 
born  defiirmed.  .-\t  the  eighth  month  she  was 
delivered   of  a    still-born    child,    which   had  a 

supernumerary    thumb.       Vase   ;3  :    Dr. , 

member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Ghent, 
relates  the  following  concerning  his  wife. 
His  wife,  who  is  not  at  all  superstitious, 
was  pregnant  for  the  fmirth  time,  and  in 
the  fuiirlh  month  of  her  ]nvgnancy,  when, 
in  the  wintei  of  I8.'i2,  she  missed  her  footing, 
and  fell  at  full  length,  first  on  her  knees, 
and  then  upon  her  elbows;  this  causcil 
her  knees,  thighs  and  elbows  to  be  denuded  <if 
skin ;  she  was  ininiedial<'ly  anxinus  Inr  the 
fate  of  her  infant,  and  she  frei|ueutly  made  u>e 
of  the  expression  to  ln-r  husband — "  Provided 
that  our  child  doi's  not  sntl'ir  frcnn  it,"  Be- 
ing couliuedat  tlie  usual  jerlod,  she  brought  into 
the  world  a  male  child,  with  the  knees,  thighs 
and  elbows  presenting  the  appearance  of  turn 
flesh,  denuded  of  skin.  Case  4  :  A  woman, 
in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was 
engaged  in  aiqdying  a  certain  number  of 
leeches  to  the  cliest  of  a  young  man  atfecled 
with  pleuri.sy.  .Some  time  afterwards  she 
brought  into  the  world  a  healthy  child,  but 
presenting  on  the  left  side  of  its  chest,  marks 
analogous  to  leech-bites.  It  is  conlidenlly  as 
sorted,  that  there  was  a  large  red  eccbymosed 
patch  to  be  seen  close  by  the  fiirnier.  Twenty- 
four  leeches  had  been  applied,  and  twenty-four 
spots  were  found  upon  the  body  of  the  infant. 
Case  5  :  A  women  of  (ihcnf,  during  the 
course  of  her  third  pregnancy,  conceived  an 
insurmountable  aversion  for  a  iierson  whom  she 
often  saw,  and  who  had  her  hands  bent  back 
at  the  wrists.     She  was  d 

uionlhs'  child,  which  presented  a  complete 
doubling  back  of  the  hand  upon  the  fore-arm. 
M.  finislain  also  treats  of  the  influence  which 
certain  impressions  of  ditt'ercnt  animals,  per- 
ceived by  (he  mother,  are  able  to  transmit  to 
(he  children,  as  well  as  of  thai  which  tho 
ibaracler  proper  to  each  kind  of  animal  exer- 
cises during  incubation,  upon  the  individuals 
lonfided  (o  it.  He  brings  forward  the  fact  of 
a  pregnant  cat,  which  struggled  with  a  terrier 
with  crooked  fore-legs.  A  short  time  after- 
wards she  brought  forth  a  kitten,  the  fore 
paws  of  which  were  crooked,  and  remained 
crooked  like  those  of  Ihf  terrier.  Thus,  a 
hen's  egg,  sat  upon  by  a  magpie,  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  game  cock,  surpassing  every  other 
animal  of  the  same  kind.  Pigeons  of  a  lofty 
flight  covered  by  heavy  birds,  were  no  longer 
able  to  quit  the  earlli ;  and  vice  versa,  poulets 
]irodiiced  from  eggs  sat  upon  by  jilgcons,  have 
been  observed  to  Hy  higher,  and  keep  longer 
on  the  wing,  than  other  birds  of  their  kind. 


Creosote  in  Pirriivsis. — -A  female,  aged 
."!(,  under  Dr.  Franz,  of  Kiniigsfeld,  was 
all'ecled  with  tubercular  phthy>is,  .-,nd  tho 
emaciation  of  the  iiatieiit,  the  colliipuitive 
sweats,  the  apbtluo,  fetid  cxpei  tmation,  S;c., 
showed  that  the  disease  was  already  in  its  last 
stage.  Theaduiiuistralion  of  creosote  was  (hen 
conuncnccd,  and  after  eight  grauunes  of  this 
viibslance  bad  been  given,  the  impnivemeiit 
olitained  was  such,  that  the  patient  was  able  lo 
re  nine  her  cqierationa.  A  result  no  less 
favorable  was  oljtained  with  the  same  medicine 
adoiiuistered  to  a  peasant,  aged  '28,  who 
laboured  unilor  pbthysis.  Put,  in  three  other 
similar  case.:,  its  employment  was  oblige. 1  to  be 
abandoned,  because  under  the  influence  of  its 
action,  the  cough  and  all  the  hiemoptical 
symptoms  were  aggravated  by  it. 

Remedy  for  certain  alterations  of 
THE  Milk  in  Nursini;  Wo.men. — A  nurse 
bad  the  milk  too  clear  and  scanty ;  she  did  not 
fi'ol  it  rise.  The  following  means,  employed 
by  Dr.  Chabrely,  succeeded  in  two  days  cor- 
recting the  bad  quality  of  the  milk,  and  in 
greatly  intreasing  the  (piantity  ol  that  secre- 
tion : —  K  Magnesia,  10  granunes  ;  powdered 
orange  jieel,  ;i  do.;  wdiite  sugar,  fi.j  do.;  M. 
and  F.  S.  A.  a  perfeclly  homogeneous  powder. 
The  nurse  took,  three  limes  a  day,  in  a  cupfiil 
of  a  weak  iufusi(jn  of  lime,  properly  sweetened, 
a  loaspoonful  of  this  mixture.  Under  the  in- 
lluenco  of  this  medidne,  her  apjietite,  pre- 
viously bad,  became  excellent,  and,  owing  to 
this  circumstance  and  the  direct  effect  of  the  me- 
dicine, her  milk  acquired  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  days  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  aflbrd- 
ingsuflicient  nourishment  to  the  child.  Madame 
.\rmand  P.  had  galactorrluea  for  three  months, 
wbiili  wasted  her.  The  child  fell  away.  In 
this  case.  Dr.  ('habicly  had  recourse  to  the 
following-  medicament.: — It  bicarbouate  of 
soda,  t  granunes  ;  powdered  orange  peel,  4 
do.  ;  white  sugar,  .SI)  do.  ;  M.  and  F.  S.  A.  a 
perfectly  liomogeneons  powder.  M.adame 
Armanii  P.  took,  three  times  a  day,  a  tea- 
spcionful  of  ibis  niixlure  in  a  cupful  of  a  weak 
infusion  of  edulcorateil  uya-p((iia.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  medicine,  she  entirely  re- 
covered her  apjietife,  which  had  left  her  fiom 
the  commencement  of  Ihe  galaclorrlnea.  Two 
such  doses  were  suBii  lent  to  correct  Ihe  milk 
and  lo  suspend  the  incessant  flowing.  From 
this  lime,  the  lady  was  enabled  to  i-onllnue  lo 
suckle  her  child,  io  Ihe  great  benefit  of  both, 
for,  in  a  few  days,  they  acquired  their  liirmer 
plumimcss. 

Anthhakokali. — Dr.  Polya  states  that  bo 
has  employed  anthrakokali  with  markeil  ad- 
vantage in  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  arti- 
ivered  of  an  eight  '  cularrhenmalisraaltnmors,topliaieijus  arthritic 
'  concretions,  and  hydrarthrosis.  Aulhrakokali 
is  prepared  by  mixing  in  an  iron  ba.;in  IfiO 
parts  of  powdered  coal,  with  1'.'2  parts  of  a 
very  concenlrated  and  boiling  solution  of  po- 
tassacausticised  by  lime-  When  the  mixtiue 
is  made,  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the 
fire.  After  removing  it  from  the  fire,  con- 
tinue to  stir  it  until  it  is  converted  into  a 
homogeneous  black  powder.  He  administeis 
three  or  four  limes  a  (lay  the  dose  of  0- 1 !'  gram- 
mes, mixed  with  0-2.0  grammes  of  powdered 
liquorice.  Many  Parisian  practitioners  bave 
tried  the  employment  of  this  medicine,  and 
among  others,  Dr.  Giberl,  who,  at  the  Hopital 
^iiinl  Louis,  has  prescribed  in  seveial  cuta- 
neous disorders.  lis  internal  exhibition  not 
having  aiipeared  to  him  very  advantageous, 
this  physician  employed  it  under  tho  form  of  a 
pommade  according  to  the  following  for- 
mula :— anthrakokali,  1  gramme  ;  lard,  80  do.; 
M.  and  F.  S.  A.  a  homogeneous  pommade. 
It  is   applied    morning   and   evening   to   the 
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diseased  parts.  Tried  on  H  individuals  aft'ectod 
Willi  slcin  diseases,  it  cured  many  of  tlieui,  and 
its  employment  in  others  was  signalized  by  a 
manifest  "amelioration.  The  action  of  this 
medicine  appeared  resolutive,  but  less  exciting- 
than  tlie  preparations  of  iodine  or  ammonia. 

Parm-Ysi.s  wiTnouT  Lo.ss  or  Sens.v- 
TioN.— W.  II.  O.,  Ksci-,  a-t.  no.— lu  1S'3(;, 
Mr.  G.  had  a  jihagcdcnic  ulcer  of  the  left  lejj, 
which  got  well  after  some  months ;  but  it 
ao-ain  broke  out  in  bs;39,  when  he  had  also  a 
laro-e  chronic  nicer  on  tlio  posterior  j'haiynx 
of  some  duration,  bnt  not  of  a  syphilitic 
character.  He  had  pains  in  the  head,  wiih 
very  costive  bowels,  during  the  greater  ])art  of 
the  year  IS:!!)  ;  in  January,  1840,  epileptic  at- 
tacks, with  very  slow  pidse;  now  supervened  ; 
and  in  the  spring  following',  Mr.  G.  had  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  lower  limbs,  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  back  ; 
and  latterly  ho  lost  the  n-se  of  his  legs,  and  ul- 
timately tlie  entire  control  over  every  muscle 
.situated  lower  than  the  neck.  During  the  last 
twelve  months  of  the  patient's  life,  the  whole 
body  was  paralysed,  excepting  the  head,  neck, 
and"  diaphragm,  by  which  breathing  was  en- 
tirely carried  on,  and  not  by  the  muscles  of  the 
chest.  However,  sensation  remained,  per- 
fectly natural  throughout  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body;  and  towards  the  termination  of  the 
disease,  the  patient's  feelings  were  even  more 
acnte  than  usual,  and  he  couhl  always  tell,  on 
the  slightest  touch  of  a  bystander's  finger,  the 
exact  spot  to  which  it  was  applied.  Severe 
spasmodic  twitchings  of  (he  legs  and  arms 
were  now  more  freijuently  noticeil  than  before, 
and  these  were  sometimes  so  violent  as  alnio?t 
to  throw  the  ])atient  oft'  his  couch.  The  ex- 
tremities were  often  very  cold,  but  occasionally 
they  felt  also  burning  hot,  with  a  sensation  of 
excessive  coldness  in  the  epigastrium.  The 
urine  was  drawn  otl'  by  the  catheter  for  many 
months,  but  latterly  it  passed  involuntarily,  as 
tlu!  fa'ces  did  likewise.  All  the  symptoms 
continued  unabated  in  violence  to  the  last,  and 
the  jiatient  died  in  July,  184'_';  bnt  retaining 
his  intellectual  faculties  perfect  until  the  last. 
Treiihnent. — Medichie  had  very  little  influence 
in  arresting  the  disease,  although  the  treat- 
ment may  have  relieved  the  severity  of  some  of 
the  symptoms.  The  remedies  consisted  prin 
cipally  of  purgatives,  mercury,  sarsapariUa, 
hydriodate  of  putassa,  strichnia,  and  morphia 
to  procure  sleep  or  allay  spasi,  .  Other  means 
were  aLso  used,  but  the  treat  lent  which  ap- 
peared to  i)roducc  the  most  bci  ctit  was  active 
purging,  and  the  tincture  of  caiUharidis  taken 
as  a  diuretic  ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  copious 
discharge  was  kept  up  for  many  months  con- 
secutively from  two  large  issues  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Autcpsij. — Nothing  particular  was 
foun<l  in  the  head,  excepting  that  tlie  arachnoid 
membrane  over  the  pons  varolii  adhered  to  the 
parietal  layer  of  that  tissue,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  serum  were  found  in  the  ventricles; 
but  there  was  no  tumor  or  change  of  structure 
either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  cerebellum.  The 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  blaihlcr,  which  was 
inucli  contracled  in  size,  and  thickened  in  its 
coats, whilst  the  omentum,  ami  some  of  the  small 
intestines,  adhered  to  its  surface.  On  ojiening 
the  spinal  canal,  the  theca,  corresponding  to 
the  tiiree  or  four  lower  cervical  vertebra-,  was 
much  distended  ;  the  arachnoiti  cavity  was 
filled  with  lymph,  and  there  were  adhesions  of 
the  membranes  to  the  chord,  which  apjiearcd 
lirmer  at  the  anterior  than  at  the  posterior 
portion,  and  the  parts  were  inseparable.  The 
chord  itself  was  longer  than  usual  at  this  par- 
licular  i)oint,  felt  so(\  and  puliiy  to  the  touch, 
and  on  being  divided  it  was  found  to  be  in  an 


almost  diffluent  state,  infiltrated  with  serum, 
hut  of  a  natural  colour.  For  the  extent  of  half 
an  inch  above  this  point  the  chord  exhibited  a 
dusky  red  colour,  but  there  was  no  difl'erence 
observable  betwixt  the  two  columns,  both 
being  alike  softened  and  discoloured ;  the 
parts  above  and  below  being  perfectly  healthy, 
and  of  a  natural  appearance. 

ExTF.KN.M.  ArcMCATION     OF    CrOTON    Oil.. 

— M.  Bouebardat  recomniends  a  plaister,  used 
by  Chonicl  at  the  Hotel  Die;: ;  and  which  is 
thus  prepared: — Four  ])arts  of  diachylon  plaister 
are  mell'd  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  while  it 
is  lialf  liquid,  one  ])art  ofcroton  oil  is  mixed 
with  it,  and  the  mixture  is  then  spread  in  a 
thick  layer  on  calico.  Pieces  cut  from  this 
may  be  applied  to  the  skin  like  <n-dinary  stick- 
ing-plaister.  They  quickly  produce  an  active 
irritation. 

Death  from  the  Bite  of  .\  Fly. — A 
tanner,  aged  (I'J,  living  at  Saint  ISIaurice,  died 
in  consequence  of  being  bitten  by  a  fly.  This 
insect,  which  was  of  the  most  venomous  kind, 
produced  a  malignant  pustule.  The  ftice 
which  was  the  part  bitten,  first  swelled  up  ; 
and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  body. 

LiQOUu  TARAXAri. — The  following  is  the 
formula :  Dandelion  roots,  perfectly  clean, 
dried,  and  sliced,  IS  ounces.  Infuse  for  2t 
hours  in  a  suRicient  quantity  of  cold  distilled 
water  to  cover  them.  Press  and  set  .aside, 
that  the  feciihi'  may  sidiside  ;  decant  and  heat 
the  dear  liquor  to  ISO  deg.  F.,  so  as  to  coagu- 
late the  albumen  ;  filter  the  lit|uid  whilst  hot, 
and  evaporate  in  a  drying  room,  or  by  means 
of  a  current  of  warm  air  (a  water  or  steam 
balh  will  not  succeed  so  well),  until  the  pro- 
duct shall  weigh  14  ounces.  To  this  must  be 
added  4  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  Should  the 
roots  not  have  been  perfectly  cleansed,  the  pro- 
duct must  be  digested  with  jiure  animal  char- 
coal. If  properly  prepared,  Liquor  Taraxaei 
resembles  in  colour  pale  Sherry,  and  possesses 
the  acrid  taste  of  the  fresh  root  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluid 
drachms. 

Hemostatic  Water  of  Monterossi.— 
M.  Gihourt  gives  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie 
Medlnih;  the  formula  of  the  hemostatic 
or  styptic  water  »(  Dr.  Monterossi  of  Na- 
ples;" it  is  said  to  be  a  most  successful  appli- 
cation in  all  kinds  of  luemorrhage.  Mentha 
piperita  ;  meuiordica  balsamina  ;  teucrium  ■ 
maruni  ;  acorns  calamus  ;  origanum  dictainusj  j 
(Id.  -2^0  grammes  ;  ncpeta  cataria ;  memha 
liuleginm  ;  rosmarinus  officinalis  ;  salvia  offi- 
cinalis ;  Diotis  candidissima ;  eniiatoria  ean- 
nabinum  ;  lanicula  enropea  ;  acbillea  mille- 
folium ;  erythrea  centaurium  ;  cupressus  sem- 
pervirens;"  rbus  coriaria ;  plantago  major  et 
lauceidata  ;  urtica  dioica  ;  quercus  robur  ; 
symphitum  officinale  ;  polygonum  bi^tortum  ; 
tormentilla  erecta  ;  ba'inatoxyhun  campccbia- 
num  ;  pix  nigra;  boletus  laricis ;  an.  UiOO 
grammes.  These  substances  well  pulverized 
aie  placed  in  a  retort,  and  sprinkled  with 
water.  In  the  course  of  4S  hours,  a  fresh  suj)- 
idy  of  liiiuid  is  to  be  added,  and  distilled  slowly 
to"two  thirds  of  its  ipiantity.  The  product  is 
to  be  in-cserved  in  closely  stoppered  bottles. 
The  licpiid  reniaiuing  in  the  retort  may  be  fil- 
tered through  pai>er  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  extract.  This  may  either  b.' 
dissidved  in  water,  or  in  alcohol  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, less  soluble  in  the  latter. 

OiriciNAi.  Iodide  ok  Potassium  usually 
contains,  according  to  Woehler,  iodate  of  pot- 
aasa  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  leore  especially 
that  iodide  which  is  furnished  by  manufac- 
turers on  the  large  scale,  llcrzog  has  shewn 
the  loinposilion  of  that  preiiared  according  to 
the  I'harm.  Borr.      The  salt  of  the  Pharin. 


Hanov.  frequently  contains  also  iodate  of 
potassa,  since  it  is  only  completely  reduced  by 
the  long-cimtinued  action  of  sul|)huretted  hy- 
drogen. The  best  method  is,  by  decomposing 
the  iodide  of  iron  with  carbonate  of  potassa  at 
a  boiling  temperature.  The  difficulty  is,  to  hit 
the  ])recise  point  of  decomposition,  so  that 
neither  iodide  of  iron  nor  carbonate  of 
potassa  may  remain  in  excess.  The  latter 
fault  is  easily  amended  by  the  addition  of 
hydriodic  acid. 

PoisoNiNO  hy  Sxails. — A  family  of  pea- 
sants livinj  in  the  commune  of  Clermont,  near 
Toulouse,  fell  a  saciifice  to  poisoning  by  snails. 
The  physician  who  attended  them,  communi- 
cated the  following  details  to  the  Journal  dc 
Tiiiiloii'if. — From  what  I  collected  concerning 
the  circumstance  which  preceded  the  disease, 
and  those  which  accomiianied  it,  and  from  the 
symptoms  which  I  myself  witnessed,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  a  case  of  poisoning 
like  those  occasioned  by  narcotico-acrid  vege- 
tables, such  as  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  thorn- 
ajiple,  &c.  No  doubt  remained  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  terrible  disease,  as  soon 
as  I  knew  tliat  the  snails  eaten  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  bushes,  called  in  French  ndout, 
but  in  the  patois  of  tlie  country  roudout  (^Curia- 
liti  nii/rti/n/ia.)  Every  one  knows  that  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  are  a  poison  to  the  domestic 
animals  whichbrowseon  them,  and  that  they  kill 
them,  after  causing  giddiness  and  a  kind  of 
epilectic  att.ack  ;  but  a  fact  which  is  not  known 
is,  that  the  llesh  of  these  animals  may  occasion 
the  greatest  danger,  and  even  death  itself 
Symptoms  like  those  which  I  have  just  wit- 
nessed, are  rare ;  but  it  is  common  to  see 
among  our  peasants  indisposition  caused  by 
snails,  which  comes  from  their  eating  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  The  example 
of  the  ancient  Romans  should  be  followed,  and 
these  animals  should  not  be  brought  to  table 
until  they  have  been  kept  six  months  or  a  year, 
feeding  them  on  bran  and  wild  thyme.  This  is 
the  way  also  to  make  them  fatter  and  more  sa- 
vory. 

MonTAI.ITV  IX  F.NGI.AND  Axu  Wai.ts. — 
As  compared  with  the  average  number  of 
deaths  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding years,  IS.iS,  183!),  1840,  and  1811, 
there  i.s  an  increase  in  the  past  quarter  of  no 
fewer  than  -^,47  1  deaths,  the  average  for  those 
four  years  having  been  :!i),oy.J,  while  the 
deaths  in  the  past  quarter  have  been,  as  above 
stated,  39.009. 


ROVAL      COLLEGE    OF     SURGEONS 
LONDON. 

List  of  gentlemen  admitted  members  on 
Friday,  November  1 1th,  1842:— 

II.  A.  Ardeii,  G.  F.  Ilewsoii,  11.  Vidal,  J.  II. 
Kimbell,  T.  L.  llodson,  G.  Cole,  A.  Adye.  J.  P. 
liourne,  W.  Simpson. 


MF.  DICAL    NEWS. 


Middlesex  IIosriTAi..  —  Mr.  Herbert 
Mayo  has  ivsisned  the  .surgeonship  to  this 
hos'pital,  and  Mr.  Shaw  the  assistant  surgeon- 
ship  The  candi.lates  for  Mr.  Mayo's  place, 
are  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Do  Morgan,  and  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson. 

The  PiiARM  ACRtTicAL  SociETV.— That  we 
are  not,  says  the  Chemist,  by  m.any  hundreds, 
the  only  p.i'rties  dissalislied  with  and  disgusted 
at  the  conduct  of  those  entrusted  with  the  nia- 
nagemcnt^of  the  Society's  aftairs,  we  can  amply 
attest.  .  Wo  have  too  long  ccmducted  uur  jour- 
nal to  be  in  the  dark  in  matters  relatiug  to 
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chemists  and  the  conductors  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical farce.  We  know  of  tlie  prevalence  of 
the  greatest  distrust,  and  let  next  time  of  suh- 
scription  tell  liow  .justly  we  liavo  stated  the 
general  feeling.  We  certainly  agree  with 
them  that  llie  intended  reduced  subscription  of 
one  guinea  per  annum  will  be  a  mucli  nearer 
approach  to  the  real  value  of  the  transactions 
than  the  present  tax.  Can  it  be  supposed,^ 
is  it  probable, — tliat  we  shoidd  first  suggest 
and  advise  the  formation  of  a  society,  and  then 
seek  to  injure  or  destroy  it  ?  Why  have  we 
withdrawn  our  support  ?  Because  its  afl'airs 
are  confided  to  jobbers  and  ignoramuses. 


pORCELAIN    LKTTERS.— HUGHES    and 

-*■  CLARK,  Sole  Agciils  fur  Yatfs's  Patent  Porcelain  Projecting 
I.ptlers  and  Fi'/nres.  Uir  .siio)!  Fronts,  HotelB,  Pulilic  BniUtiiivs,  &r. 
Xi-.,  I'lS,  Stranil,  (ailjoininfr  Kinji's  College.)  These  Letters  arc 
recuniiiiemle.l  ivilti  ptrleel  eonlltieuce  ns  the  most  .luralile.  beautiful, 
HlVreilto  the  puhlic.     N.B.— Uusla'-eil  Letters 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR.  STEGGALL  continues  his  LECTURES 
nml  F,XAM1NATI0NS  for  the  Collect  of  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  also  fur  tiie  other  .Metiical  Boards.  His  fees  arc 
for  an  luiliniited  jieriud  ;  cun^viiuently  pupils  would  derive  increased 
benefit  by  entering;  nl  the  romnieneenient  of  their  studies,  thus  olitain- 
ing  3  Tutor  to  direct  them  during  their  entire  residence  in  London. 
Br.  S.  is  quite  willing  to  f^unrantee  their  success.  Hours  of  attend- 
ance, from  Ten  liM  One,  a.m.,  and  Six  to  Nine,  p.m.,  in  Chambers, 
at  J  No.  17i  Bloorasbnry-'iquare;  and  at  other  hours,  at  Private  Resi- 
dence, 2,  Southampton-street,  Bloomshury-square.  _ 


M 


OSLEYS    JIETALLIC   PENS.— The    ex- 

traordinary  patriui.i^'e  which  tliese  celebrated  PENS  have 
met  with  since  their  Jirst  introduction  to  the  public,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  decided  .•luperiority.  For  ease  and  smooth- 
ness in  writing  they  :irc  eijxial  in  every  respect  to  the  quill,  white 
their  great  dnr.ibiliiy,  combined  with  their  cheapness,  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  merchants,  hankers,  and  others, 
wbtfre  time  .itid  h'lrihle  writing  are  appreciated.  Another  proof  of 
their  sterhiif;  qualities  is  the  circumstance  of  their  being  used  in  must 
of  the  Government  r.st.ibljshments,  where  only  articles  of  a  .supeiior 
description  are  admitted,  'i'o  i;n.ird  aj^ainst  the  many  spurious  iniita- 
lious  thai  are  palmed  iqmn  the  ^uli'ic,  every  cennine  pen  is  stamped 
*'  Richaril  Mosley  and  Co.,  London,"  Tlie^e  pens  are  sold  hy  all 
stationers  and  other  respectable  pen-dealers  tbroui^hout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  wholesale  at  No.  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


cillott'.s    pens. 

THF.  aUF.EN  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  th.it  Josmt 
Git.l-OTT,  of  RirminKham,  he  appointed  STEEL  PEN  MANU- 
FACTURER IN  ORDINARY  TO  liER  iMAJESTV,  dated  April 
L^th,  1R10. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  vei-}^  superior  PATENT 
and  ntlier  METALLIC  PENS  may  be  had  of  nil  StatH.u.-r;. 
B"ol:selIers,  and  other  Dealers  in  Pens  throngiiuut  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Patentee  to  acknowledge  his  ohligafion'f  to  the 
Public  for  the  tiest  proof  they  can  give  him  of  their  approbation,  in  Ihe 
continually  increasing  demand  for  his  Pens. 

Tlie  number  of  Pens  manufactured  at  the  Works  of  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT  from  Oct.  1338  lo  Oct.  I,S39.  wa-s  H,064,702.  or  3,721. 22.i 
do/ens,  or  310.102  gross;  and  from  Dec.  lS4fl  to  Dec.  Ittll,  was 
C2,12C,02S,  or  5,177.244  do/ens,  or  431,437  gross. 

CAUTION.— All  the  Genuine  Pens  arc  marked  in  full  "  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT;"  and  vendern  are  desired  to  note  that  Cards  of  Pens  are 
made  up  in  packets  of  1  dozen  each,  and  have  a  label  outside,  uilb  ii 
facsimile  of  his  signature, 

**.*  At  the  request  of  persons  extensively  engaged  in  tuition,  J.  O. 
has  introduced  his  Wahuanted  Scironi,  Pens,  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  their  use,  being  of  different  degrees  of  flexiliility,  and  wilii 
Qne,  medium,  and  broad  psints. 

Wholesale  and  for  F.xportation  at  the  Manufactory,  V!CTORL\ 
WORKS,  Gr.iiiam  Street,  Birmisgham,  and  at  37,  Gn.icr- 
cm'acii  Stkkct,  I.ondok,  under  the  nianagemeni  of  Mr.  Fox,  from 
the  Mannfactor>'  at  Birmingham,  or  from  any  of  the  Wholesale  Stati- 
oners in  Londim,  Se. 

OSTEOLOGICAI,  AND  DENTAL  REPOSITORY, 

45,  Arusouiu  Street,  BloonisI)uvy,LoniloiL 

J     HARNETT  I.eo-s  to  call  the  .ittentiun  of  ihe 
•    Lecturkrs,  Students,  aniiall  Gentlemen  coiiiierteil 

wiUi  the  Medicil  Profession,  to  liis  large  and  select  as-^ort- 

mentof  ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS,  coiisislhig  of— 

Snperior  Whitt;  Aitinilated  Skeletons,  at  -10s.,  (!0s.,  SOs 
lOOs.,  120s.,  14ns.,  and  ICOs.  each. 

Ditto,  UnarticiiUited,  20s.,  ■10s.,  GOs.,  Sfs  ,  lOOs-,  12fls  , 

Entire  Adult  Skeletons,  \vilh  Ligaments,  80s.,  100s.,  12ns  . 
140s.,  IGOs. 

Seiiarated  Skulls,  ciuite  peifect,  10s  ,  20s.,  303.,  42s. 

Ditto,  mounted  a  la  Hauchene,  tiOs.,  80s.,  lOOs.,  12<S.,  MOs  . 
KJOs. 

A  great  variety  of  Entuie  Skulls,  Ss.,  IDs.,  15s.,  20s.,2j3., 
3(Js. 

Skulls,  with  Horizontal,  Vertical,  and  other  Sections,  shew- 
ing tlie  Preparation  of  the  Internal  Ear,  30s.  lo  I2s, 

Ditto,  with  the  Second  Dentition,  42s. 

PlIREKOLOGTCAL  SkI'LLS,  12s. 

upper  and  Lower  Extremities,  articulated  and  loose,  Sa 

lOs.,  15s.,  20s. 
Articulated  Hands  and  Feet,  Vertebrce,  fire.  &c.,  Is.  Cd     3« 

.•is.,  10s.,  20s.  '      ^'' 

Fcetus  Skeletons,  from  one  to  nine  months,  Ss.,  10s.,  20^ 

30s.,  42s. 
Pemale  Pelvis,  with  Ligaments  and  Foetus  Skulls,  15s.,  25s  , 

30s.,  42s. 
A  New  and  Improved  Apparatus  for  Practical  Midwifery, 

703. 
Injected  Arms.  Lcfrs.  Heads.  15s.,  25s.,  42s.,  .'iOs. 
A  tine  Collection  of  Wax  Models,  beautifully  executed. 
A  larye  assortment  ol  Skeletons  and  Skulls  of  rate  Animals 

and  Birds,  and  all  preparations  connected  with  Osteology. 

J.  H.  also  hegi  lo  state  he  has  a  DENTAL  REPOSK 
TORY,  ana  ig  a  Manuf^ctiuer  of  Alineral  Teeth. 


ri(iiib'..i  Gildinif. 


^)NE  SHILLING  the  LOT  !    at  LAVENNE's, 

^■'  (i.  JiiiiN  St»i  r,T.  OXFORD  SiRr.KT,  1  ([olre  of  lartre  note  satin 
>;ilt  paiKT  embossed  with  any  INITIALS,  coronets,  or  fancy  medallion 
—  ?  do?en  of  satin  envelojies.  also  stamped— and  2j  fancy  "walVi^  {the 
whole  lor  Is;)  or  a  ream  of  the  same  iiajier,  40  dozen  of  envehi|ii-,-(, 
iartje  "T  small,  and  r>ui)  new  wafers  for  l;)s,  A  preat  variety  of  limey 
note  i)a|»er  from  Cd.  per  ([uire  to  £3  12s.  New  French  motto  wafors 
at  Is.  per  Imndred.  Fancy  envelopes,  McentcJ  senllnj  wax,  scented 
note  paper,  Stc.  Sc. 


ORIGINAUMEDICAL  CLASS  AND  FIXTURE  ^VAREHOUSE. 

A  NSELL     AND     IIAWKE,     of  No.  8,  Givat 

■^^  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Kiehls,  heps  to  inform  Gentlemen 
commencing  or  altering  in  the  above  Profession,  that  they  have  a  large 
assortment  of  Drawers,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  every  rcqiiisiite  for  com- 
pleting Shops  or  SniReries,  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Most  satis- 
factory references  can  he  piven  as  to  style  and  qnality.  Plans  and 
Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Vahntion  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


XJOKSE  CLOTnS   MADE  WATERPKOOF 

-•-A     i,y  tj,e  c'elehratcd  Uurniese  Japan  Process  of  NEWRERY 
and  To. 

This  Excellent  Protection  for  that  good  and  useful  Animal,  the  Morse, 
Is  fast  superseding  every  other  cloth  or  covering.  It  is  totally  imper- 
vious to  rain,  does  not  shrink,  shrivel  or  crack,  and  is  verj'  strong  and 
lasting— the  prices  are  moderate. 

IMPROVED   HORSE  CLOTHS. 

Horses,  like  ourselves,  are  lienctitted  by  a  clothing:,  which  while 
waterproof,  will  not  Impede  llic  free  ascapc  of  perspiration. 

NE\\'lt£RY'S  LYCOPOniUM,  or  ventilating  process  of  Water- 
proofiii-r  is  admirably  adapted  and  may  he  safely  applied  for  saturutioi; 
the  clijl]ihi(:  of  Gentlemen's  Horses. 

When  very  hard  wear  is  required,  and  for  common  use,  their  Rin- 
me^e  Japan  Canvas  will  be  foimd  all  that  can  he  desired,  for  it  is  ;it 
once  Ihe  most  impervious,  tongli,  flexible  and  durable  compositiuii 
ever  offered  to  tlie  public. 

No.  7.  Cripplepale  lluildinirs.  Fore  Street,  City  ;  ,1C.  Pall  Mail; 
31,  Kiim-  William  Stree,  or  hy  post  at  the  Man\ifactor^-,  Chnrch-street, 
Deplford.  Kent. 


PniVATE  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE,  No.  34, 
BURTOX  CRESCENT;  (bein^-  most  conveniently  situated 
for  .ill  the  Medical  Schools,  both  at  the  East  and  West  End  of  Lon- 
don), for  Individual  and  Private  Examinations  in  all  the  Depart- 
ments necessary  for  passini;  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Army  and  Na\y 
Board?,  and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  1). 
HAWKER.  MR. C.S.,  and  L.A.H..  who  has  been  sviccesisfnlly  en- 
paged  fur  many  rears, in  passing  Gentlemen  through  their  Exuminu- 
tinns. 

Peculiar  Advantages  are  always  at  Conmiand  for  promoting  tlie 
progress  of  the  Student;  Dissections  and  Demonstrations,  Prepara- 
tions, Plates,  Specimens  of  Materia  Medica.  &c. 

The  System  adopted  and  carried  out  at  this  EstabHslnnent,  is  pre- 
cise y  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  PniVATr,  Ti'tor  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  success  Is  secured  to  the  Pui>i', 
hut  he  is  at  the  -same  time  thoroughly  grounded,  in  the  dlffeiciit 
branches  of  Professiitnal  Knowledge. 

Vacancies  for  House  Pupils. 

A  Varancv  for  an  Apprentice,  Mith  great  opportunities, 

REFERENCES.— The  Editors  of  the  PoLYiECUKic  .nnd  Cornr 
JOI'RNALS. 

Extract  from  the  PoLVTrciiNic. — "  It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice 
Establishments  of  this  kind— but  having  inspected  Mr.  Hawker's  ami 
known  him  for  many  years  as  a  most  successful  Private  Teacher,  w.- 
can  conscientiously  recommend  if  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Medical  Piu- 
fession," — Editor  of  the  Polytechiuc. 


'TO  TITE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.— In  nd- 

-'-  diti*n  to  the  numerous  testimonials  which  Mr.  Dinneford  has 
li.id  the  satisfaction  of  submitting  to  the  Medical  Profession  of  the 
eiUcacy  and  superiority  of  the  SOLIIT.  MAGNES.  BICARR..  as 
compared  ^^  ith  other  alkalies,  he  has  great  pleasure  in  adding  the  fol- 
lowing, which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  engaged  in  general  practice, 
as  it  presents  another  strong  evidence  of  its  remedial  power  resulting 
fnun  practical  experience. 

Copy  u(  a  letter  from  Ur.  James  B.  Thompson,  Surg.- Accoucheur;— 
3;i   Upper  Gower-street,  University  College. 

Sir, — In  justice  to  you,  I  feel  called  upon  to  add  my  testimony  to 
your  preparation  of  Magnesia,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  profe.ssioii  generally,  particularly  in  cases  of  gastric 
derangement,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  irritable  urethra.  I 
have  verj-  recently  tried  it  with  the  most  beneficial  results  in  two  cases 
of  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  urethra;  I  steeped  the  leaves  of 
buchu  and  uva  ursi  in  the  solution,  and  found  it  have  a  most  soothing 
enVct  on  the  parts,  arising,  as  I  imagined,  from  the  snperior  powers  of 
the  solution  in  extracting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  leaves,  and  also 
of  the  advantaLres  of  the  alkali  which  your  Solution  of  Bi-Carhonate  of 
:\Iagnesia  certainly  possesses  over  that  of  every  other  preparation. 
Yours,  &C.&C. 

James.  B.  Thompson*. 

To  Mr.  DinnefoiJ,  172,  Bond  Street. 

Prepared  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensing 
only,)  containing  'dhs.,  at  Ss.  6d.  each,  by  the  usual  re:,pectable 
Wholesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietor. 

Dinneford,  Family  Chemist  to  Her  Majesty  the  aueon  Dowager 
172,  Bond  Street. 


pURVATUKES  OF  TIIE  SPINE,  DEFORM- 

^  ITIESOFTHE  LIMBS,  .tc— Mr.  AMESBURY'S  PRIVATE 
ORTHOPEDIC  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  PREVF.NTION.  RE- 
LIEF, and  CURE  of  CURVATURES  of  the  SPINE.  The  time  re- 
quired for  restoration  of  the  Spine,  in  curable  cases,  varies  from  three 
to  twelve  months.  In  very  bad  neglected  cases  a  longer  perhtd  is 
necessary.  Tlie  health  and  strength  arc  greatly  improved  hy  the  treat- 
ment adopted.  In  cases  of  In-knee  and  Out-knee,  In-ankle  and  Ovit- 
anklo.  the  limbs  are  commonly  restored  to  their  natural  line  in  a  few 
days;  a  longer  period,  however,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 
Particulars  may  he  obtained  hy  application  to  Mr.  Amesburv,  at  his 
Residence,  12,  Devonsbirt-streel,  Portland  Place,  London.  For 
Illustrations  see  his 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  DEFORMITIES 

of  tlie  SPINE,  CHEST,  and  I. miis,  .STIFFNESS  iiidWEAKNESS 
of  Ihe  JOINTS.  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTIONS  and  MUSCULAR 
WEAKNESSES,  Parlial  and  QeneraL  410.  £1.  lis.  6d.  Piiljllslie.l 
liv  LovgmaV  &  Co  ,  Patornnstci  Row,  London.     Bvtlie  same  Aullior, 

PRACTICAL   REMARKS    ON  FRACTURES 

of  the  TRUNK  and  EXTREMITIES,  with  plates  and  Caj^es,  2  Y^ls. 
Svo,  .ei.  5s. 


T^NGLlSn  and  SCOTTISH  LAW  FIRE  and 

J~^  LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  LOAN  ASSOCIATION.— Esta- 
blished I8j;t.~omccs,  117,  airand,  near  Somtrset-house  :  and  ll'J, 
Princes  Street,  Edhdturgh. 

The  entire  Capital  of  this  Association,  amounting  lo  One  Million 
sterling,  has  been  subscribed  for,  upon  which  interest  at  Five  per 
cent,  per  amium,  la  regularly  paid  half  yearly. 

This  Association,  by  ir    .  ■  i    lirnii.Hi.  cinbraceK: — 

Everyih'scriptlon  of  lii  !  >  i'.:  :  uiion  Life  and  Fire,  on  tcrnifi 
as  moderate  a,;  are  con^i  li-i    .m.     .:   t,. 

A  liberal  system  of  Lum.  i. li.  Uh  i  i  >i  .i  term  of  months  or  years; 

A  union  iif  tlu>  Engli.sh  .uid  Scoltli  systems  of  Asstuancc.  hv  the 
rt-moval  of  all  .hrtlcullies  experienced  by  parties  In  England  effectinn 
Iiif.miin-es  with  oflices  peculiarly  Scutch,  and  vice  versa; 
»"A  large  ProUclinir  Capital,  relieving  tlie  assured  from  all  possible 
responsibility,  and  uuaraiitiLing,  at  the  same  lime,  a  certalntvof  the 
prompt  settlriiii-m  of  e\er\  Claim  ;  while  it  also  admits  every  Policv- 
h.ddcr,  asMin.i  inr  the  whole  term  of  life,  to  a  full  periodical  partici- 
pation in  Twi. -thirds  of  the  ProlUs  of  the  Institution. 

Individuals  possessing  real  nr  personal  property,  officers  in  the 
army  ami  navy,  clersynu-n,  professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  persons  of  resptctahility  and  character,  may,  if  assured  in  this 
office,  obtain  .advances  for  periods  varjhig  from  three  months  to  any 
other  s|)ecilie.l  pcri.ul,  and  in  amounts  of  £50  ami  upwards,  upon  the 
following  secuvlticH: — 

Upon  Fvcflhoid  and  Leasehold  propertv  In  Entrland,  ami  the  cor- 
responding description  of  property  in  Scotland,  eitiier  to  be  assigned 
or  deposited  upon  enuitable  nmrtgage,  upon  reversions,  annuities, 
pensions,  or  any  other  description  of  assignahk-  property  or  incom*, 
of  adiiquale  value. 

Upon  Personal  Security,  by  the  borrower  procuring  two  or  more 
responsible  securtiies,  to  join  him  In  n  bond  or  other  security  for  re- 
payment, and  on  condition  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  obll-.;aid"s  beinij' 
assured. 

Upon  the  security  of  Policies  effected  by  parties  with  this  Associa- 
tion, according  to  the  value  at  the  time  of  the  loan. 

By  allowing  theii- Assured  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  Premiums 
at   interest.  J.  s.  PI  DO  EON,  Actuary. 

RIFLE    SHOOTING.— AV,n.    TILKE,    Super- 

^*^  intcndent  of  the  NATIONAL  BATHS,  WESTMINSTER 
ROAD,  has  lliehouour  tij  inform  hi.s  Patrons,  Friends  and  the  Puh.ic. 
that  he  has  arranged  with  the  Proprietor  to  rent  the  splendid  HIFLF, 
PISTOL  GALLERIES  (L'lio  feet  long  by  70  wide,  unequalled  iu 
length),  together  with  111.  ,  t, mf  nii.'  of  HiHi.ird  and  Refreshment 
Rooms  for  the  Winter  S.  .  .>,  .i.:.  Hi^  iii.i\  di-in-ii.t.  from  the  great 
alterations  upon  his  f\i  1   .   ,i         .  ,     ,,,     ,  ^.r,   aiienli.in.  amusement, 

and  comfort.     Thewlml 1   i..l,i,|jiii/s  ih-iTrully  and  brilHantlv 

lighted  with  Gjs.  Teims.  bj  il.i>.  per  duz.  shots,  la.  By  Gas-light, 
Is.  Od.'Gentlenieu  ami  Gun-makersnccnmmod.'ited  «itli  a  trial  of  their 
Rifles  and  F""ling-pieces  from  Ten  till  Four  o'clock  at  Is.  per  hour. 
Every  (tpportuuily  aff.irded  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  jrraluitously 
bj'  Mr.  Tilke,  wIim  is  always  on  the  premises,  and  will  be  most 
happy  to  shew  the  Baths  to  ladies  iu  iiarticidar,  who  have  not  had 
hat  ojiportuiiity  in  the  summer  nt  cooseijueiice  of  the  Bathing. 
Gloves,  Singlesticks  and  Foils  for  the  amusement  of  gentlemen. 


pOALS.  — SAMSON   and   Co.,   Essex   Wharf, 

^  strand,  and  JARROW,  South  Sldelds.  Coal-merchants,  Impor- 
ters, S.'c.,  as'mie  their  Friends  that  they  have  unusual  facilities  fur 
supplying  them  rtith  COALS,  a-s  they  are  now  freighting  dir^^cl  fro.u 
the  Collieries,  and  would  advise  early  orders  previous  to  the  approach- 
imt  rise  In  prices.  Very  best  screened,  25s.  Gd.;  seconds,  21s.; 
Anthracite,  for^Amptt's  Sloveu,  2as.,  within  four  miles,  cash. 
Founders*  and  Gas  Coke,  cijually  cheap. 

DR.  JAMES'S  POWDER.— The  pre-eminence 
of  this  celebrated  medicine,  .and  its  unrivalled  success  as  a  Fe- 
brifuge for  UPWARDS  OF  xixi-.Tv  TEARS,  has  given  rise  to  hnitators, 
who  rely  only  on  the  "  Axtijiomal  Powder,"  of  the  Pharmacopteia 
of  tin-  College  of  Physicians.  A  most  elaborate  Analysis  of  the  two 
Mediiiiies  was  published  in  the  Pliiiosophical  Transactions,  from 
which  it  tt as  confidently  assumed  that  they  were  the  same  ;  but  in  a 
suliM't|UL-nt  edition,  the  College  fairly  and  frankly  confessed,  that  tlie 

I'uHder     '■  WAS     NCITHIIR.SO    imVd  NOR  so  rcr/KMi   IS  ITS  OPERATION 

*s  Oil.  Jamiis's,  and  that  it  could  not  he  adiniiustered  with  safety  in 
iiniil.ii  dn.tesi"  and  Allien  health  and  life  are  at  stake,  no  one  surely 
will  sacrilice  to  any  substitute  the  long  approved  efficacy,  safety,  and 
certainly  of  the  Ori^'iuaI  Medicine,  uhicli  generally  cuts  short  the;;du- 
ration  of  the  complaint.  I>R.  J.VMES'S  POWDER  is  prepared  uni- 
formly by  Messrs.  Newbery,  from  the  oiilj  Cupy  of  the  Process  left  hy 
Dr.  jaines  in  his  own  hand-wiitiiig,  which  was  deposited  with  their 
Grandfather  in  1740  as  joint  Proprietor,  and  is  .sold  by  them  in 
p.ickets,  2s.  9d.  and  24s.,  at  4J,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  J.  Sanger  , 
150,  Oxford  Street;  and  their  Agents  in  most  Country  Towns.— The 
genuine  is  distinguished  by  having  the  name,  "  F.  Newberv,"  en- 
graved on  the  Government  Stamp. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED  and  those  corrosive 
and  injurious  metals,  called  Nickel  an<l  Oennan  Silver,  sup- 
planted I'V  the  introduction  of  a  new",  and  perltitly  matchless  ALBA- 
TA  PLATE.  C.  WATSON,  (late  Ai  nt  kman.)  il  :^  U',  Barbic-as, 
and  16,  Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  pi-iM>ii  i>i  ,s.  iiiice  in  the  amal- 
gamation of  Metals,  lias  succeeded  iji  brUiLjio^  tu  piiMii'  notice  tlie  most 
btauliful  Article  ever  yet  oCftred;  possessing  ull  the  liihness  ofSilver 
in  appearance — with  all  its  durability  and  hardness— with  lis  perfect 
sweetness  in  use— undergoing,  as  it  does,  a  Chemical  Process,  by 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted- 
resisting  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufactuictf 
into  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

8.     d. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks  -    -    -  per  doz.     16    6 

Dessert  Ditto ditto     12 

Soup  Ladles  ----------      6 

S.auce  Ladles       ---------       1 

Teaspoons per  Joz.      5 

Gravy  Spoons 3 

C.  WATSON  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metali 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  Irom  Gold, 
than  Arj  Metal  is  from  all  others;  the  Public  will,  llhtrefore.  have  no 
dilttcultv  in  discovering  the  animus  which  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
made  against  him  by  a  party  who  la  dally  suffering  from  the  vmparal- 
leled  success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  fns  New  Plate  since 
its  introduction.  C.  W..  unlike  this  pirtf,.  courts  comparison,  feeling 
confident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  preemiuenco  Entire 
Si-rvices  of  Pl,ite  Purchased,  -li  &  *2,  Barbican,  and  at  ic,  Norton 
Folgate.  

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  42s.;— «  fuH-slzed  set  of  three,  Gothic 
P.-(tti-rn  and  an  intinite  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  set; 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  trays.  IDs. ;  very  best  London  made  lea 
urns  in  every  vaiietv,  from  .103.  to  105s.;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  14s.; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  8d. ;  carvers,  4s.  Od.  per  pair;  fenders,  fiom 
G  toC3s.;  fire  irons,  from  33.  3d.  to  259.;  American  ovens,  to  bake 
before  the  tire,  4s;  copper  kettle,  5s.  Cd.;  copper  coal  scoop,  ils.Od.; 
iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside,  Is.  Cd.  upwards;  and  every  article  in 
furnishing  ironmongery  unusually  low.  auality  is  here  the  prirnary 
consideration,— hence  its  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years,  .and  its 
jneseiit  celebrity  as  one  of  th«  best  uud  most  extensive  furnishing 
warehouses  In  l«9ft<lon, 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


"  In  0„c  V.,1.  Svo..  rP-  MS.  price  lOi.  r,J.  clolli, 

A    TREATISE   on    the  BISEARKS  of 


wo- 


Bv  THOMAS  I.A1- 

i^TIToWF.  ON    LOW  r-i^^i^!?^?^^^^^^       ''°"^' 
Just  imlJMici,  Sill  l'.ail«»''^~"-l"".    .       ^.  (.„^„ 

ON  NERVOUS  l^ISKASES    onpna  .ng^ 

V^     Moil.id  Deraneement  nf  the  '  ""•;     '  f,  ,„  ,|„.  InvaliJ.  the 


;;ri.i.n.  to  l  .  l.ad  ..f  an  l,o..l.scUers,  a  nc"  i>op.Jar 


w  .>rk,  price  Is.  f.il., 

rr  ITF  WATER  CURE  ;  a  New  System  for  re- 

1  ure  "I  u     _       ,  ,     s%pl.i:  s.  and  llicir  consefHieliees.,  xr.. -' ■• 

"  ";    V,f   ,  :,f"at   ms  ,;,a.le   ou  tvro  tl.of.an.l  Patients.  ^^^'^^^^'^ 

U-1    SON-   Pl.v^if i ...  I..  l.i»  Serene  Hifhne.s  tl.e  Prmee  ot  N^s-""- 


Just   f  utilistieti,  r.o   -.  i""^'^  ""■  '   ■ ' 

rr HE   CHE^vnCAL    GAZETTE;   oi 

.L     „,  Practiea.  Ci.en.i..ry,  i..  a,.  ...  a,.«..^^;^l 


Just  P>,l.ll>bed.  NO   S.  price  Cd.  (Stamped  Edition  7d.l. 

or,   Joimial 

1  riiarmaev.  Arts 

S:i:^-f;;:;,dTS'eou:?j;;stx'.^e;^^.^i;;'.;i 

"■"  T^uitF..  TAVLOK,  Red  Linn  Court,  Fleet-.s,eet ;  ...d  ..11 

Bool,  sellers. 

MESSRS.  WHITTAKER  S  Co.,  A«r  MiKIA  LiNF.  Lonik.n. 
Have  just  luiMislied.  price  30s., 

TNFUSORIA.     The  History  of  Infusoria,  hvuiR 

1     a,.d  lossil,  ..ill.  desc,i|,tlo„s  of  all  tl,e  known  s,.ecies;     arrane.^d 
ffijt  Dr   El.re,.Vrsr.  and    M.o   coloured    ilHslrations,    |B>   AM.n.  » 

Pkitoi-^kd.  M- K.i.  

xtTCKOSniPir  IIIUSTR.^TIONS.      A  nc»- Edition.  e.ilar!:ed. 
„.?ey",?°^'°ul.'d"f  ipLoos.  ■■[^^^Z'^-   ^""'"■"-  """ 

crosc.ip.'s  e-.t  ...1,  price  2s.  6d.. 

EKGLISII  PATENTS;    beins riesister  of  all  tbose  era,,K.l  i,. Jl.e 
Writ    ilnmijiirturfs,  CllF.MI.sTRV.    .1  Srirnllifr,;    !.c..    in    ^'.' 
cop  iullode..  .0.1  in  aoco.tn.  ..f  ".e  ..e..  Act  to  secure  .le^.gns  on 

arlicles  ot ,i.an..raclure.-Also.  Second  "''l""'    "''  ,,V„^,  „„  ,„e 
A  LIST  OF  !,000  JIlCKOscopie  OBJiers     «  tl.    U     .a  Ks   on 

circulation  in  Animals  and  Plants  seen  under  tl.e  Miir..>co|«. 

Just  pol.lisl.e.l,  royal  ».o.  bound  in  cloth,  price  9s. 

rpREATISE  on   the   PRACTICE   «'\J  ™^- 

::K2'!Hr  3Sf  ■  «d  M's::=; 

°fM    W.    Second  cddh.nlsmo.  price  4s.  bound  m  cloth. 

JAMES  LEATIl  (Successor  toTltos.  Hurst),  f.,  St.  Paul  s 
CburcbyanlJ 


Tn  MPDIC  VL  MEN,  S;c.— To  be  SOLD,  a 
,  ,  vVnOl'KTHIC     EST.^BLISHMENT.  yicldius     a 

Larste    H\ BBOl -\  1  H '^  c.iriosilv  » lU  be  a.is«  cred. 

vF.nv  II.ISIISOME  ■'■'^'""^   .  ,^",.  !'.",„  ,1.15  is  a  v.il..able  concern  , 

N„neb..t   »"l\"»'rf:;^,;'''  ,,tt,'t  i-J.OOO  tn   fr.,000  at  c mand. 

A^'„ir'("o"p^S  '"  ri>:s..>U.Chu.cbi,rs,  ...    Pru.ces-street, 
Solto.  Lonilon. -— — ZZ^T^'    ' 

??jirrT'7^)ATS,    Chesterfield   and    Cnshton 

Kl!-Al  '-,>''^  •;.„',  t,  s:c -Families  a.id  Genilen.en 
Wrappers,  Tra"-1.  3  Cloals  So  J  ^^^^^^  GARMENTS 
are3oliciledto.nspect.lli.i.cecoluc.^  "  .^  ^,^^  brst  style, 
in  various  forms  -and  mos  ^l*/";™,",';  P„if  cloths,  beavers,  S:c.- 
from  eve.y  descr.pt.o  "'  P»""'  "?:,,'  WiUiam-slreet,  <'ity.  For 
A.J.  ALBERTS,  tailor.  ^-.j^'J  ^l^'"^,  e"  mav  be  elTeeled  upon 
prompt  payment  a  saviiw  at  least  ot  -.  pn 
Batn.inis  ,.r  the  bej  descnptwn. ^ 

i^^IfillONIAN     and    CITY    of     LONDON 

j^S^lil^SS^^SS^ 

177-     s     I     L    V    E     R     L     O     C     K, 

H.  MEDICAL    PR"j;r>^''^    "^^"^^ 

T  ARFL  WAKEHOCSE. 
3.WARI>R0BE.TF'lfRYeE,  I.-JCTOBS;  <^»«^l;i^^^' ,, 
Wniere    may    he    bad    the    greatest   var.ety   of  cve.y    ae 

SvBn«ss._AFOr.FC.,H,rK^C.u_  J^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


-CYFE'S  I'ATENT  HERMETICALLY- 

U('l  1'  U  '-„  ^„,, .,„,,,.  ,,,,.  _Tlie  s..peciorily  of  this  iilva- 
r      SEALED  CO>  MOM.  1  AIL.     IP  ,      .,^  ,,^^.,,^.  ^„^^,, 

luablc  article  for  the  ycl-  '^»™  ,^^.  |,'„j  „r  ,|,e  medical  department  at 
ilispecliol.  bv  S.r  W-  B'  ksf^t.  I he  n  ^^^^  ^.^^.^j  ^,^,,  j,,,,^,,. 
Somerset  House.  »" ^  ..•^'"/.SobL  ?  scat  »,..!  earthen  p..u.  tormu,..: 
Hospitals,  '"."'^''''.'i'n^",,,  purl-able  .ater-closot.  £1  lis.;  m  « 
a  complete  a.r-l.gl.t  .nodnro..s.  1  ^^^  ^i^..-^,,,  ,„;,|,„ja„v  euclosoro, 
handsome  japanned  box.  -i -  '  .'  i  pj,„,.,i,„n,  20,  Tavisloct-atreel, 
Jil^li^lirdem  IjiSS^r^^H" co.^.^y,  »„ha  re.er.nce  in  Lond,m. 
iinmedudely  alloioled  to.- ,     ^,.,s„; 

T^l^v  viiru  INOOME-TAX  at  DOUDNLl 

qA\  h  \<>l-  W  ,^;,,  'a'ireet  -The  ncr  at.d  f..sl.lonable 
O  and  SON  a,  «,  ''""'''i'jtSa.'ed  arniv  doll,  cloak,  nu.e  and 
TAGLIOSIS.  'S'i  ""'"'.' '^'"','v„s-  cliaks  of  every  descr.p- 
a  lulf  yards,  ios;  "P"»  j'"-''-'-,,;',;  coats.  38.s.  and  I7s.  cd. ;  fn.cfc 
tion.from  Ss.  Cd.  ;  "'P""^""  ,''  t' SJ  buckstuls.  and  larta.is  tor 
coats,  silt  facinss.  '"."''f 'V  I^fjls  ne«-  patterns  for  «i..ter 
.inter  >'.">»r;„"%?    'suit' Sf  Vivcriel  Ms.;  ladies'  rldin;  habits, 

vests    7s.  and  los.  (3d.,  s.ut   01  "*•■.'"•  ui:..i....i  i7sj 

03s.-Uoud„ey  and  Son's,  to.  Lombard-Street . 


established  17St. 


SMOKV  CHIMNEYS  CUBED  AT  ONCE. 

THE  Advertisers   have  discovered  tlie  cause  ot 

in  ate  ''■"";: '"7;,';';' Vmnwa.ld  permanent  process,  at  a  slated 
Tl.e  cure  .s  effected  b>  a  s.nip.e   ..u..  1  e  patentees, 

mode.a.e  cl,..r,-e  "^n  P"*'  „„,^„'fn  .^1  .arts  of  Lo,..lun.  N.B,- 
Vun»r"m  ub  b.'"  arm  "ousen'at'ories  anil  Greenhouses  in  a  g.n.al 
manner  at  one-foortU  th,  como.on  cost. 


T  OND0NEnlNBURGII,and  DUBLIN  LITE 

-L<     ASSURANCE      COMP.iNV.    3.     Cl,a,lolte-ro«,    M  a..sion- 
liouse,  and  55,  Cliancery-lai.e.  London, 
o  '  DIRECTORS. 

Kci.uctt  Kioireford.  Esq.,  Chairman, 
BeiOamin  Hill,  Eso.,  Deputy  01"|.'n;»"- 

Ale,anderAi^e,so,i,E„.  ^2^^^;,^:^. 

J„ho  Atkins,  E,.,.  Jubn  M.aclean  Lee.  Esq. 

[apuiifp  B"a..die;i..  I         '■  M-  »■-""•  '='"• 

Secretary— F.  Edifell.  Esq. 
Impn.t^'S'SS^imiS^enl^^-Si-bJrSducedinto 

a  .livisi..,.  amog  •'- J^,-"' ,  f,,     ^"^0™  reTpoiTsil.ilily  .hich 

p"-"""'-™  t  •  :f:»  ^an  ^j --»--str\^;;;r?y 

l)y  aav  oll.iT  i)laii.  .,.^,,.m  one-lialf  of  the  preii'iimis  may  lie 

Ilv  .1  lialf  iiremmin  credit  s>stcm  one  tiaii  ( .  «»    v  -^^^.^  ^f 

!",;^;^'^,,;U3'.cefo^^'heSe  duration  of'lUe  .i.b  .He  economy 
„ra  temporary  P"'"-;:-_^^,i„„„  „f  A-eending '■■..ble 


/-i  FORCE  HARRIS,  Writer  &  Labelleb  to 

I  T. '■'-''^  iiJi"i»».-'.        ,,,,,„  Queen  .Street.  Holhurn.— 

O  the  Medicd  Profession.  ,'?.'-,"i','','',f "Medical  Profession, 
G.  H.  most  respeclf.dly  returns  1..B  11  aoks  to 'h'M'  ^ 

and  Chemists  »adDrusf«s  Bene,  S  o  1-  -^  ^  and  begs  le:.,y;e 
he  has  rece.ved  as  a  Labeller  ""in"'"  ^hops  and  Sl1r5er.cs  in 

to  observe,  that  he  no*  undertakes  o  '''  'P^^fP.  ,„j  „„s,s.  from 
any  style  ..f  eU-4s„ce  or  ."-atness  a  d  b.  any  pme  ^^  ^^^^^_ 

thl  great  exper.ence  be  "^f.  '»'' "  ".^^  f„;' 'cable  firm  of  A..sell  and 
llt'^rt'o"."  W,rs";etu«co,,"-iL,i-6e,d,.tl.at   he    .ill  be 

enable.1  to  t-i.e  satisfaction^  mahogany  fronted  drawers.  Is.  lid. 
ea?r;''l".'c1,mria  .he  v-'bcst  style.  3s.  Cd.  pe.  dozen.  Every 
article  warraiitcil. 

V^tnTPTE  PATENT    TERRYIAN   EILTER 

and  Simplicity  ui  is  '""?"■  J-l/^,':^  ^t  their  InkstMds.   .ilhou. 

s.a'i^r'ori.'  pr'ef;!Sd:;!'i,i'aK-  °  -  p--"- '"»"--'  ""•-""'  •" 
-^i'^i;,';':^:;S^r^--i--- >>--"-  -  - 

carri..eo  free.  ppKRYIAN  LIMPID  INK. 

This  „.k  has  a  «o.i;,.  Propeg  Pff-'ttlll^i"^.  t^- -I^' 
'Alt  ^br'prw';>TR."rid?'S  iSr  Packe^Sold  by  all  Stationers, 
"■■•'■''■''"'■MLiuLci;i'r37,BedLioiwqua^^ 


-A  Good 


situate 


rpo  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS.- 

L  Retail  DRl-G  BUSINESS,  estiblished  ^l';',"  ■-  -,„ 
in  the  most  desirable  and  proioinent  p..s.t.on  .u  the  II  st  "-"P'  "  . 
EneUnd,is  now  in  the  market.  Any  person  "»'  ''  '"  '""'".f, 
p'lrctaser  ot  the  same,  and  who  .-an  com,n.nd  from  £  C""  »  •«7»».  J  'J' 
bnd  .his  a  favourable  opportunity  f.ir  mvestmeut.  Apply  .0  »ir. 
aVeI"-o.  7B.  llisb-slrcet,  Portsmouth  (.11  letters  post  paid). 


TiEITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

X>  COMPANY. 

1,  Priiices-strect.  Bank.  London. 
This  In-tlLltlon  is  empowered  by  a  Special  Act  of  rarliament. 
,1V  Vicl  cap.  IX.l  and  i.  so  constituted  a.  to  alfor.l  lie  heneS  s 
It  I  ite  A...n-auce  in  their  (i.llest  extent  10  Policy-Holder.,  and  to 
nresent'ere.ler  lacilities  and  «ccomm...lalion  tbiin  are  usually  offered 
,v  other  Companies.  The  .lecldej  s.iperiority  ,.f  Its  plan,  and  .Is 
claim  to  public  ,>reference  and  »u,.port.  have  l.on  proved  i..eoil- 
t*slahW.  by  its  extraordinary  and  ..nprecedented  success. 

•   •  Assurance,  may  either  be  elected  by  parto-s  on  thenrown  Lives, 
or  bv  parties  Interested  therein  on  the  Lives  of.ilhers. 

The  effeil  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person'.  ..wn  life  is  to  create  at  once 
a  Property  in  Reversion,  which  can  by  no  other  means  be  re.abse.l 
Take,  tor  instance,  the  case  ofa  pers.m  at  the  age  ol  Thirty,  who  by 
the  uaTOcnt  of  £S.  3s.  1.1.  to  the  Britannia  Life  A.s.iranee  Co...pauy, 
can  lieo.ne  at  once  p,„ses.ed  ..fa  be.i..eatbable  pr.q.erty.  amount.i.e 
10  XIOOO.  soloect  o.ily  .0  tl.e  condit.on  ..f  Hi.  eonlin.i.ni.  the  same 
I.«>™ent  q.uirurly  durin,  the  remainder  of  I...  life.-,  condition  w  l,.,l, 
mav  hefu  Bllcl  by  the  mere  .a.iiiBof  El.il.T  sun  1  1m.;s  weekly  ,0  b.s 
exnmdiiure  Thu,.  by  the  exerU..ll  of  ,  very  sliKlit  deeree  of  ec.no- 
mSucl^^n.l.ed.  a.  can  scareoly  he  f,-lt  a,  an  iiiconveoienco  be  m,,y 
1,1  once  realise  a  capital  of  £  1000.  whieli  he  can  be,,,.eall.  ..r  d.sp,.  e  of 
ii.  snv  wav  be  may  think  pr.iper. 

Detailed  Pro..iect.i«.s.  and  every  requisite  inf.>rm«tiion  as  to  llie 
.      1,  ,  I'effeciiOB  Ariuraoees,  may  be  oblni..ed  at  tl.e  OlUce. 
„.u,k  ol  cff.clmi.  A. .lira.        ._^^.  ^^  MoHnlsoM.  Uesideiil  Direcb.r. 

A  Bond  of  Directors  atlaud  .lally  ut  2  ..'clock  (or  the  .l.spalcb  of 
B.isioess. 


-u,  ,i„.  t.ee.i'  ot  ^■.n..ks(^^i^^;^^'ii^^;''^:  •',',r;';t;,  '"ZieZ 
;:;^^;,-i;!:';^^;id;,--imi:p;^e^^-;^:.^l-c;.,,.^ 

^-^^I'H^^.^'Hr^i^r'^"^^  ;';^;s»^:u..bv !«- 

mi-m;raifd  »'>''''V;"''"|°"y,t;.i„t<,nn,ation  requisite  to  enable 
Prospectuses,  schedules,  and  e  .  O  '"b;™  J  expense,  by  the 

parties  to  effect  ass.irances,  ..ill  he  toiwarue.i,  .rte  i 

Agents  or  Slanascr.  At  ex.  Robertsos',  Slanager. 


diESH  IMPORTATION  of  GENUINE  AR- 

r  BOW  ROOT  f...m  tl.e  SOUTH  SK\,'S'-'^NDS  torw.r.bd  by 
Mr  Williams  son  .0  Ihe  late  lamented  Missionary,  and  con«l«i.e,l 
,1  rec.  o  A  S  PI.UMUE,  3.  Alio  place.  Great  Alie-slreet.  Wl.de- 
hanel  ■ri'.l.  Arro.-roo.  has  been  tested  by  .he  most  eni.nen 
Phvslc'un.i  ndS.«e.iii.  in  London,  and  (..und  to  be  itreatly  suiierior 
t'^Jm  X"'  T'^-Telly  formed  by' 1.  i.  "''''"S";  •':'''"';;lr:;". 
lianspar.nt.  and  teioalns  much  lonKcr  in  a  coajulatcd  .t.ite  than  any 

"' It'is  hoped'ibM  a.  the  Missionary  cause  1.  creatly  benefited  by  the 
sale  of  tbl-s  article,  the  friends  of  Mission,  wi  1  patroiiise  It.  an 
Minister,  in  the  country  will  greatly  .d.ligc  by  slvii.B  P>ibl.e.ly  .'.  " 
to  their  filcnd.  and  onftreifations. 

Sold  bv  Stationers,  Grocers,  DrugBi.ls,  Sic.,  in  one  pound  packet.  ; 
considerable  profit  allowed  to  persons  to  vend  tl.e  article. 

P.ar«cul«rs  may  be  obtnii.cd  of  A.  S.  P.,  3,  Alie-piacc.  Great  Alle- 
atrcct,  Wlillcchapel. 


TJRITISII  COLONIAL  BANK    AND   LOAN 

-IJ  OFFICE-No    50,MOORGATE  STREET. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  Herbert  Complon,  Chairman. 
The  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  3.  Moorsate-street.  Bank. 

SOtlCITORS. 

Messrs.  Adlington.  Grec-ory.  Faulkner,  and  to 

EOCAl.    1.01RD    AT   .SV1.SE>. 
Frederick  WriBhtUn.ia.  Esq.       I     ^-ly- J-'J-J'-JJiK'^';,. 
Maior  '•»">■"•  „,j^,,„.„,e  .ioope,  Turner    E,.,^ 
Silrvcvor.-Mortimer  William  Lewis.  Esq. 
Oe"eri!  ManaBer.-Oswahl  »;;;;-;;';,,f,^'i'„,„n,enced  in 
The  British  Colooial  "■■''*  »'"''',7;''';;"  , 'J™  ,f  |cndiu.i  monev  in 
the  beginning  ..f  the  year  '»f '!"'•''•  ^ale  already  been  obtained  t.. 
the  A..slr.,lasian  Cobmies.     >'"''^'''^'^ ''°.,'  ,  'T,  .L  rale  of  11  per 
an  ao.oo..t  exceeding  t!00,000,  .11  an  interest  »'  '^»  '»  ,  .„,  .^.j^h- 
ee,il.  |.er  annom,  s,  cored  on  re.d  P'"P'  .>   '"  ^>,'^"'>sV%ebe,.t..re. 
I,o..rhood,  to  double  tl.e  amoo.d  le,.l.  The  J:"'  ''';P„"'conipanv.  and 
on  the  security  ot  the  Capital  Stock  and  enecls  '  I     "•  "^         ,„- „„ 
the  lands  and  hereditan.eiit,  n.orlB.lged    o  the  1  olilT  ^.         , 

■■'    '      payable  on  tl.e  Debent..rc.   '■«''    '"  f '  "„"h„  „paid  ..1  tl.e 


will    I.I 


.  pe.  ..nn....i.  and  the  principal  mon 

''Tl"b:dJ«";d'tos,'l:b-bemure.«ill  be  liable  f.  no  responsibility 

aod':,U  ;la".-s;::,;;dy\..  rem  Est^e^f  .uol...d.tcd  vab.  .  ^^  _^^^_^  ^,^„^ 

Tl.eDel.ent.ire,  ».ll  be  eranted  '■"'">  '•^'^l"',;,,.  |,„i,l,.i,  uf  them 

and  at  Ihe  exl.i.al,....  ot  the  '1"".  °J  '        ',  ,„  ,hc  C,.mp«ny  at  pat. 

"nrtSe;';::;!^;ii^::';i;«'he^i:;-:«iHb---'^-""^^ 
-;,^rs';^or:7;i;etSa^ru^ci,.:;;:iyri^.«».Miin. 

tlregory,  Faulkner,  and  Co.,  .,  ""J'^^J.^"^,,, ,,  a.iieral  Manager, 

Sfl.  Mo.Mpatc-strcet, 

^'ce-rti'Ste-:  •:'?  SVa'rerbrwl-;!:  S;TerJ!"e  the  V-'ecceain, 

Tuesday. 


"^ASED  AND  HEALTHY  I.IVES  ASSURED. 

VDICAL    INVALID,  .-^  GENERAL  LIIE 

*^  trFlICF'25.  P.UX^'"''  '■'^^""''- 

Capital,  £500,000. 

Si,  nenrv  Hafford.  Bart..  M^iPfV"'^'  ^"*-  """"'  "' 
si;";vSgm  SK,  M'S;,':^:?^H.f  F.S:;...  mspecor  Genera,  of  the 
siS*ew  rTierney,  Bar,.,  M.D.,  K.C.U..  Sic.  ..c. 

TRIISTEF.S. 

J.  H.  Anderdon.Esq.,  55,  aueen  Street.  May^Fair 

DiaECTOBS. 

lu-^.^e;ffS„fK^b:«SU.re.. 

r„t  Ni:Ken.ie^^E.q     2.   Token),  us    Yard^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^ 

J.  Pi.l  o'";;'', ^.;  ■•,'^;  '    J-  R  S.,  17,  Wlmpole  street 
"-',V",""','  ';     ,     '.     ,.     Bcuton  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
1     ii„.|ia.d5.i.i.  1     '  j  )  ;•    J.  S.A..  37.  Upper  Grosveilor  Street 
llii.ioas  ste..o^ '■  ■      ■  t  j     'i,  (.,„r's  Commons 

!i::;:irwUb;;E'.q:; '«.>'•"  Mai. 

AUDITORS. 
,  ,     Porssord   Esq.,  Chester  Terrace,  Regent.  Park 
5:;!:;;r;C:»^  ,  A.areen^.eet   «».vem. 

i,  ",^',lT  «^'leh:  Esiiwvn^lb'am  Place,  Ery.nstone  Squ.are 

"  "  sTAXlllS.-.  COU.SSEl. 

John  Shapter,  Es.|.,  Lincoln  a  Inn 

P.VNKF.RS. 

SHsasiS'"™ 

ACIVARV. 

F.  O.  P.  Ni-Usoi»,  Esq. 

This  o»ce  >,  pv"-.- -i^i-i^^ef  r'5.qr  r?;;^:::'"'.';^ 

which  it  can  As...te  I  NS  ^ND  '  ^^  ^_.^„  ,,,1,,^  assured  to  liernia- 
Extra  Premium  d.scontin.o  •>"""•  ,„„,ium  may  remain  as  a  Debt 
,„.nt  health  A  porlo...  "'.'''i'"",;,..  where  the  lite  in  evpecta  ion 
„„  the  l■olicy^  S"""™;  '  J  iVc,  "a  er  ••>"  >"'»  "  '">  "'""  "'""■ 
suffers  f.oni  disease,  effect..!  at  cheap  „,„,  Aunilitie.  on 

Sinular  tables  •'"•'■l"'"' >";='"y .,',"  S  Ke  parllcuhir  disease. 
Unsound  Lives-the  ""'"I'-l; "gj'* a'^urcd  at '  E.,u.table  Kate-.. 
Member,    ut   Coi.s"mpti-e    Fainiu.  ^  ___^^,  „,|,^.,  u„„,^s. 

Healthy  live,  .re  f  »'''^;,°;  *  mil   .»  "■'  *'"■">' 
Application  for  Ageocies  to  l.e 


Lomlon;    Printed  and  Puldis..,.^  Jam-  t^^Ta^^.'^'i;^. 

;;;^St::^br\i;:'?^:^.;-Miiiicsex.-No,emb„«b.... 


THE    M  E  D I C  A  L    TIMES 


<R  foiininl  of  (fnglief)  m\V  dToirigii  ftlctiiciuc  anD  iUrlcDical  MaiyS 


No.  KUJ.     Vor,.  VII. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,    1812. 


VIUCV. 

FOURPENCr. 

^\Ml■i.lJ  i;i,niu,\,  5i, 


For  tliL'  tDiivcniencc    nf    Siilisciibcr.5  ill  remote  places.  Ilie  Wepklv 
[Un.  lod.  Iter  Il.-ilfycar,  Post-free  ill  ailv:iiK'e,  ]  are  teeeiveil 


Hl'JiLT  ''■''^""'  '"  M""ll'l.v  I'^T's.  stilei.e.l  in  a  \Vrai,,>er,  ana  forraMeJ   «i,l,  tlie  ^r.T,-. 
my  Bmik.eller  or  Xewsiiiiiii,  or  may  l.ii  .liri-.tcj  Ki  J.  A.   Carfrat 


SUMMARY. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Tlieory  and  Pr.ietice  of  Medi- 
cine, by  ('.  J.  Williams,  M.D 

Mr.  Hunt  on  tlie  Art  ot  Copying  lingiaving.s,  itc.  on 
Jlet.il  Phnles,  S.C 

Lectvires  on  Chemistry,  liy  John  SeolTern,  M.D 

Gun  Shot  Woinid,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Smith  

Kxtr-icts  from  l-'oreif^n  Journals,  &c 

-Sillv  Hats  and  Baldness  

D.albys  Carminative 
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COURSE  or  LECTURES  ON  TIIK  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Delivereit  l.yC  J   IS.  WILLIAMS.  M.H..  F.R..S.,  Profes-or  of  fla- 
■  c£"°.  ""■''"•■'"'■■  ""■'  "'■   I'"""-  ■!   "odiciue,    at    Uiiiversily 

Ge.ntlf.men,— The    (Uvisimi.s    nf  inflammation 
that   I   mpntionccl   at   tho  r'oiichi.sioii    of  my  last 
leotiin'   aro   ontii-fly   arbitrai-y.       It  is,  hoive(er, 
iisetiil  to   have  some  general  terms   by  whieh  to 
oharaeterize  the  leading  features  of  a  disease    ami 
as   the   terms   acute  or  sthenie,  ami  siili-aeiite  or 
asthenic,  uiclicate  pretty  clear! y  tin-  nature  nf  an 
inflammation,  it  is  well  to  retain'lheuL  These  Hor,ls 
are  descriptive  of  htlcnsUi,  rather  than  of  ,/,„■»/,■„« 
and  therefore  the  epithet  rhrumr  is  used  to  imply' 
the  lenyth   of  time  that  an  inlhimmation  has  cmi- 
tiuiied,  and  generally  spealdno-  ;i  chronic  disease  is 
also   subacute,    for  an  acute    inflammation,  coul.l 
scarcely  exist  long-  enough    to  he  called    .  iirmiic 
fi.r  it  would  either  be  deprived  of  its  aciiteness  hy 
active  treatment,  or  it  would  prove  fatal,  or  assume 
iither  characters  besides  those  of  .simple  inllaimn-i- 
tion.     The  products  ami  terminations  of  acute  and 
chr.imc  inflammation    difler   considerably        We 
shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  lermi- 
nalions  of  inllammatory  action.     The  first  of  these 
to   be    noticed,   is  rcxoliilion.  by  which  is  meant  a 
cessation  oi  the  lutlammation  and  its  clfeciH.     This 
IS  properly  a  l,-rmiii„/imi,  because  all  is  at  an  end 
It  IS  resolved,  by  a  cessation  of  the  increased  actioii 
ol  the  arteries, -that  is  to  say,  it  ceases  to  bo  trne 
inflammation.     This  resolution  may  lie  efteded  by 
blood-letting,    which  diminishes  t'he  force  of  the 
ciiculation,  and,  by  removing  the  element  .h'termi- 
iial  1.  Ill,  r,-(luces  the  inflammation  to  roiit;ei!tloii.     An 
e.\ample  of  this  is  seen  after  active  inflammation 
m  the  eye  where  the  vessels  remain  congested  and 
only  require  the  application  of  astringents  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  process.     Sometimes 
however,   the  congestion  is  rem.iyed  irill,  the  de- 
termination,   the    tone    of    the    capillaries  licing 
■.|>c,-,hly    restored.      Even    slight  i„//„m,„a/h,„,   of 
iiiucous  membranes  may  be  removed  bv  stimi,h»nts 
and  this  IS  eftected  by  the  removtil  of  th<.  conges- 
tion.     The  resolution  is  sometimes  .accompanied  bv 
ellnsiiins  or  h-iemon-hages.     Slight  or  subacute  iii- 
Hainmalion  may  go  on  fii,.  ^  considerable  tune,  ami 
yet  be  aUcrwards  resolved.     Sometimes  it  may  be 
resolve,!  in  one  p.art,  an.l  then  attack  an  adjoinino. 
part,  as  though  there  was  something  moveable  in 
it,  .and  could  have  its  cHects  trtmsferred  from  one 
set  ot    vessels  to   another,  as  in  erysipelas  ;  this  is 
supposed  to  ariseifrom  continuityof  texture  ■  so  also 
in   catarrhal    inflammalions   and  aftections  gene- 
rally of  the  ttir  passages,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  spreading.     The  same  is  the  case  in  tho  urinary 
passages:  tor  instance,  inllammation  coinmenciuff 
in  one  kidney  may  proceed  ,l.,wn  the  ureter  to  the 
bladder,  tind   thence_ along  the  opposite   ureter  to 
the  otiier  kidney.     In  inflammation  of  serous  mem- 
branes, there  is  also  a  proneness  to  extension.     In 
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the  mucous  membrane  rd'  llu' /«/is/i;,cs  inflamma- 
lion  is  gcner.illy  niore  circumscrilied.  Again,  we 
ilnd  that  iiiiiammation  is  transferred  inuler  other 
circumstances  than  ciin  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  rouliutiili/;  thus  it.  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  costal  to  the  pulmonary  pleura, 
and  the  communication  is  said  to  arise  iVoni  coi;- 
/;ii«i///  of  texture.  This  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  r,'-;n/iifi'iii,  for  hn/h  membranes  may  remain 
iullaineil  together.  It  is  often  diflicnit  to"  say  lioiii 
the  inllanmiation  is  transferred.  Again,  inllam- 
mation Vomelimes  ce.ases  by  melaslasjs :  this  is 
parlictilarly  the  case  in  fibrous  inenibranes.  Thus 
in  rheumatism,  there  m.ay  be  ciltision  into  a  .joint 
«  hich  will  suddenly  disappear  and  present  itself 
in  aniilher  Juint,  and  yet  no  tr.ace  whatever  re- 
main ill  till-  previous  seal.  This  transference 
must  (lepeiiil  u|)on  a  marh/lic  mntlcr,  which  is  car- 
ried about  in  the  circulation,  and  deposited  in  va- 
rious parts.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  seen  in  the 
transference  of  inllammation  from  the  parotid 
gland  to  the  testicle.  In  females,  the  breasts  are 
aH'ected  under  similar  eircunislances.  This  alter- 
natiiin  would  seem  to  arise  from  analogy  in  the 
structiire  of  the  dillVrent  parts.  There  is  a  mis- 
take not  unlVef|iienlly  made  with  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  I'ericarditis  as  a  result  of  mrlastnt'is 
in  cases  of  rheumatism.  Now,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  there  is  no  true  melaslnsis  ni.  all,  but 
simply  a  roerhlnicr  of  inflainmalion  in  the  peri- 
cardium and  other  p.arts.  If  llie  inllammation 
ceased  entirely  in  its  first  seat,  and  llien  atlackeil 
the  brain  or  heart  alone,  it  would  I'onslitule  genuine 
metasttisis,  but  you  will  finil  this  rather  a  rare 
occurrence. 

Resolution,  when  complete,  is  marked  by  tlie 
subsidence  of  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms',  yjz., 
hi'Ml,  redness,  sw, ■Mine,  .tc;  but  lliiMvis  sometimes, 
and,  indeed  not  uncommoiily  a  Continuation  of  the 
irriltition  of  the  neryesof  the  part,  especially  if  the 
subieet  be  of  the  nervous  temjierament  — the ner\es 
thus  appear  to  retain  the  irritation  after  the  ves- 
sels h.aye  entirely  reco\'ered  their  previous  condi- 
tion. Another  point  of  very  considi-r.able  import- 
ance in  connection  ullh  the  re;;i  1  ilioii  of  inllam- 
mation, is  theciinslltutioual  accompaniment  that  is 
generally  observed  to  present  itself,  viz.,  the  oi;cur- 
renee  of  what  is  termed  a  "riiliral  ili.ichai-:,:" 
That  there  commonly  is  some  discharge  attending 
resolution  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  careful  clinC 
cal  observer, — The  nature  of  the  "discharge  may 
^I'T— sf|metinies  it  consists  of  perspiration — souk'- 
times  it  is  a  di,arrh:ea,  the  evacuations  containing 
matters  of  a  greenish  or  dark  brown  appearance. 
Sometimes  li:T^mrirrhage  is  observed  to  happen  at 
the  time  of  resolution,  but  the  most  freiiiicnt  of 
any  is  the  deposition  in  tho  urine  of  what  is 
known  as  latei-itious  sediment,  con.sisting  of  the 
lilhate  and  purpurate  of  ammonia.  The  i|nestiiiii 
will  here  naturally  suggest  itself  to  you,  whether 
these  discharges,  for  instance,  the  deposits  found 
in  the  urine,  are  the  rniiw  of  the  resolution,  or 
merely  the  rferfs,  and  indications  that  the  change 
has  occurred  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  during 
fever  the  secretions  are  diminished,  the  capillaries 
become  constringrd,  and  hence  the  urine  is  scanty 
and  high-cidouri'd,  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
siippose  that  the  discbarge  just  alludeil  to  may 
simply  bo  the  throwing  out  from  the  system  of  the 
aecuinnlated  matters  —  in  fact,  a  rcsninplion  of 
fuuilion.  The.se  augmented  secretions  are,  as  I 
told  you,  called  "critical."  They  indicate  tli'e 
state  of  the  disease,  and  being  satisfactory  e\  i- 
deiices  should  always  be  regardt-d  wilh  attention. 

A  F.ceond  Ifrminallnti  of  inllammalion  generally 
enumerated,  is  rpis!  „.  Now,  it  will  be  olniou"s 
to  you  that  efiiision  is,  strictly  spe.aliing,  imly  a 
l>rn,liirt  of  inHammaliou,  and  "not  necessarily  a 
leniihiriHun  ;  for,  although  in  many  cases,  the  oc- 
currence of  elfusiiin  (/oi.s  relieve  the  blood-vessels, 
ami  the  inlkimmatory  tiction  ceases,  yet  if  the  de- 


termination and  congestion  iJo  continue,  the  in- 
flammation may,  not\vithstanding  the  eH'tisiou,  still 
go  on.  We  have  ail  example  of  iuHaniiualiou 
terminating  wilh  i  H'usion  in  tlie  case  of  pk'iirisi/, 
where  lymph  being'  etliised.  and  becoming  orgai'i- 
i/.ed,  and  forming  loose  and  harmless  adhesions, 
the  cure  may  he  perfect.  But  we  shall  find  that, 
ill  most  instances,  the  product  itself  that  is  efl'used 
gives  ri.se  to  unf|uestiouable  mischief.  Suppose,  as 
ail  illustration  of  this,  that,  in  a  case  of  pericarditis, 
a  large  quantity  of  lymph  is  thrown  out,  which 
becomes  organized,  and  Ml'leruanls  cnntfacts,  is  it 


not    clear    that,   althongli 


lullammatioii   may 


continue,   the   function    of   the  heart  is  in  almost 
certain  danger  ot  being  seriously  impaired  by  the 
shackling  of  the  contr.acted  proiluct?     So,   again, 
if  the  endocardium  is  tho  seat  of  inllammation',  the 
actioii  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  sure  to  be  more 
or  less  impaired.     The   some  prineiiile  is  equally 
tipiilicable  to  the  lungs,  and  also  to  the  intestines; 
ill  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  lymph,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions,  impedes  the   peristaltic  action. 
The  injury   done  is  likely,  of  course,   to  be  yet 
more  serious  if,   in  addition  to  the  effusion  of  the 
lymph,   the  iuflammaliou  shoiikl  continue.     Now, 
there   are,   as    I    intimated    in   a    former    lecture, 
several  \arielies  of  lymph.     If  not   absorbed,   it 
must  either  he  organized,   or  remain  as   a  foreign 
body.     In  ataite  inllamraations  in  otherwise  healthy 
subjects,  the    lyiiipli    may   be  organized  so   as  to 
dill'rr  little  from  the    tissues   with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  and  m.ay    be  productive  of  very  little  in- 
con\'enience.     When    inllammation   is    less  acute, 
and  rspecially   if  the    patient   lUies  not   possesslk 
strong  constitution,  the  lymph  that  is  thro'.iji''''t 
will  be  of  a  lowi-r  characler,  and  diiler  matd^,,|jc 
from  llie  tissue  in   which   it  is   produced ;TP'.|.  ,, 
have  a  tendency  to  c.^ntrart  and  become  ri^id;  .'  i.^.j' 
also  less  vascular  than  that  bcfore-mcnliifii  (1. 
iuterlere^i  sometimes  to  a  veiy  remarkali 
with    the    mobility,    and   consequently      .     n    , 
functions,   of  the    part.        The    lymph    dejiosifu 
upon  serous  membr.anes  sometimes   becomes   ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  rigid — it  may  assume  tjiiite  a 
/■(Yeij-cillular  consistence,  and,  imiecd,  .so  gi-eat  is 
tho  induration  in  some  cases,  that  it  appears  even 
ii\n\'i-riiiii/a<^ii}fnis.    Sometimes  the  deposilion  pre- 
sents a  granular  form, — this    is   particularly  ob- 
served on  the  peritoneum  :  such  collection  i  may  he 
called  tuherctdav  .secretions.      The  lungs  exluliit 
similar  products  of  consolidation,  which  coustituttt 
pi-rinani'iit  obstructions.       Contractile    lymph    is 
found  also  to  occur  in  the  liver,   so  that,  occasion- 
ally, the  whole  organ   may  become  so  completelv 
.shrunk    as   to  have  its   functions  almost  entirely 
iulerrupled.     Inflammation  in  fibrous  membranes 
produces  thicli'uhig — this  result  is  seen  frctptenll^' 
ill  the  valves  of  the  heart.     So,  .also,  on  the  iilirous 
tissue    iuvesliug  hones,    Ij-mpli  is  first  deposited, 
and  afterwards  osseous  inattia-;  hence  arise  nodes, 

Effusion  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  hurr  the 
character  of  inflammation,  for  it  becomes  less 
acnti.'  after  eft'usion  lia^">  taken  place;  this  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  of  the  mailer  subsequently  Ihnnvn  out 
presenting  a  rau'dy  ;ippcarance,  ]n'o\iiig  (lie  lymph 
to  be  degeneraliiig  in  its  quality.  This  degrada- 
tion is  well  seen  in  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis. 
These  lower  products,  being  little  capable  of  or- 
ganization, are  much  more  mischievous  than  those 
of  a  higher  character.  We  have  an  instance  of  a 
low  secretion  in  empyema,  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  curdy  lymph  tind  serum. 

On  nitirniis  surfaces  the  matter  thrown  out  does 
not,  as  I  bi'fore  impressed  upon  yon,  cause  atiltv- 
slin!'!.  The  effusion  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  .and 
looks  thick  and  opaipic.  Resides  what  is  poured 
aid  upon  tho  snrfice,  some  is  relaiin'il  uilliin 
the  pores,  and  occasions  thickening  and  r.trietni'e  ; 
— thus,  in  the  intestines,  bladder,  urethra,  &c.,  we 
find  strietnres  produced  by  inHammation.     This 
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tliirkeiuiig  occurs  priucilJuUv   in   llic   sni-uiiicuu^ 
tissue. 

The  sipnploms,  or,  more  correctly,  the  s/.t'Jiv,  that 
.ittend  tile  occurrence  of  eft'usion,  are  e.rtenmUji,  iii- 
creased  swelling  and  hai'dness.  If  the  effusion  is 
inlerniil.  there  are  also  evidences  frecjuently  to  be 
obtained;  thus,  if  it  happen  in  :i  part  that  can  be 
reached  bv  manipulation,  swcllin";  will  be  disco- 
^•el■ed,  and  dnlness  on  percnssion  will  be  produced. 
Sisns  of  displacement  of  adjoining  orgaDs  may 
also  be  present;  as  well  as  obstructions  arisinu; 
from  the  pressure.  The  fever  may  continue 
nearly  as  before  the  effusion  occurred,  altliough, 
•'encra/h/,  the  strength  of  the  pidse,  and  the  other 
constitutional  symptoms,  become  somewhat  di- 
minished— but  the  real  functional  disturb.ance  is 
often  greatly  augmented  ;  for  example,  in  the 
lungs,  iifti-r  "effusion  has  taken  place,  the  dyspncea 
is  almost  ine\ii3l)ly  aggravated.  We  may,  per- 
haps, say,  that  pain  is  usual!}  lessened  when  etfci- 
sion  occurs,  although  in  some  eases  it  is  nn- 
d  jubtedly  increased,  as  where  the  matter  effused 
is  situated  under  tense  membranes. 

Effusion  of  pus  is  much  more  a  termination  of 
inflammation  than  the  effusion  of  lymph,  lor  pus 
is  developed  at  the  expense  nf  the  vessels,  and  con- 
siderably relieves.  In  abscess,  where  the  inflamed 
part  becomes  destroyed,  and  pus  is  thrown  out, 
which,  by  pressure,  causes  absorption  of  tissue,  we 
see  how  the  iiiHamination  is  resohed — m;iny  of 
the  inflamed  vessels  are  removed  altogether.  The 
mucous  membnine  lining  the  urethra  is  nften 
greatly  relieved  by  the  secretion  of  pus.  AMii'U 
suppuration  is  established,  constitutional  weakness 
is  generally  substituted  for  the  esritemml  that 
previously  existed.  When  the  pus  is  colh'Cted  in 
an  abscess,  as  in  parenchymata,  part  of  the  tissue 
is  destroyed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  the  puru- 
lent secretion.  At  the  commencement  of  su|)pura- 
tion,  there  is  usually  shivtu'ing,  or,  as  it  is  cnlled.  a 
rigor — there  are  also  other  symptoms  tliat  com- 
monly characterize  the  formation  of  pus,  Avith 
'ivhicb,  T  presume,  j'ou  must  he  acipiainted. 

■'i'arls  around  an  abscess  uiaj-  still  be  the  seat  of 
'  i'-fiammatory  action,  because  the  collection  acts  ,as  a 
,,.;/(''reien  Imdy.     Most  relief  is  experienced  by  sup- 
I  ^|)nration  \\hen  it  is  circumscribed:    the  matter,  by 
its  pri'i  uro,  causes  absorption  in  rme  direction  or 
an-iihi'i';   and  it  generally  progresses  in  the  direc- 
tion  iu  which  the  tissues  are  mo:.t  yielding.     In 
tne  lungs,  and  some  other  parts,  there  is  no  cir- 
cumscription, but  the  matter  is  intiltriited  through- 
out the   texture.     Abscesses  occurring  internally 
may  produce  \;irious  accidents  on  their  way  to  the 
surface  of  tile  body.     The  protecti\e  inflammation 
that  occurs  is  beautifullj-  .idapted  to  guard  it,  and 
prevent  its  opening  into  adjoining  parts,  for  lymph 
\-\  thrriwn  out  which  forms  a  boundary  to  the  mat- 
er ; — this  protection  is  ;dso  effected  byithe  forma- 
tion of  adhesion  betwi-en  different  nn'mbranes.      It 
is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  .w/s/cm, 
generally,  should  be  pri'served  from   the  influence 
of  the  pns,  for,  when  it  is  dilTused,  the  most  bane- 
ful conseipieiices  ;ire  jn'oduceil. 
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By  Mr.  ROBERT  IIUXT.* 


Thk  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
for  the  ISthof  July, 1842, containsa  communication 
mtide  1.13'  M.Reguault,  from  M.Moser.of  Konigsberg, 
Sur  la  firmation  des  images  Dagnerriennes;"  in  |  was 


A  Nf.w  Cranial  Saw. — M.  Bcrtlio- 
ranil  lias  invented  a  saw  for  rutting  tlie  cranium, 
in  examinations  after  death,  and  calls  it  a 
cranial  ri/ctotome.  It  oonsists  of  a  saw,  con- 
cave at  one  cilge  and  convex  at  the  other,  which, 
by  moans  of  a  screw,  can  ho  turned  in  its  long 
liandio,  .so  as  to  iiresenl  cither  edge  at  will  in 
the  direction  for  ctitting.  It  is  also  lilted  with 
a  copper  conductor,  which  can  he  worked  in 
the  same  way,  and  fixed  at  any  rc(|uireil  liis- 
tanoe  from  the  edge,  so  as  to  prevent  the  saw 
from  passing-  too  (U'oply  tlirongh  the  skull. 

RKsrAitKAni.r:  <;ase  or  Thoracic  Fis- 
TUi. <.— .\  patient  labouring  under  this  malady 
,  itlescribed  in  a  Gorman  .lournal  is  a  clarionet- 
-^jilayor,  who  notwithstanding  lliisdiscased  stale, 
C!)n  f(dlow  his  avocation  and  take  hmg  walks. 
IJ^  closes  the  opening  in  his  side  with  a  cork  ; 
a'tifl  as  often  as  he  iimoi/,s  himself,  air  mixed 
wifli  pns  passes  freely  in  and  ont  Ihroiigli  tho 
Bpertnre. 


which  he  announces  the  fact,  that,  "  u-lten  I  wo  bodici) 
are  snfficientlt/  near^  they  impress  their  images  tipon 
each  other."  The  journal  of  the  29th  of  August 
contains  a  second  communication  from  M.  Moser,  iu 
which  the  results  of  his  researches  are  summed  up  in 
twenty-six  paragraphs.  From  these  I  select  the 
following,  which  alone  are  to  be  considered  on  the 
present  occasion : — "All  bodies  radiatelight  even  in 
ci;impk'te  darkness. — This  light  does  not  appear  to 
he  allied  to  phosphorescence,  for  there  is  no  differ- 
ence perceived  ^^■hether  the  bodies  have  been  long  in 
the  dark,  or  whether  they  have  been  just  exposed  to 
daylight,  or  even  to  direct  solar  light. — 'IVo  bodies 
constantly  impress  their  images  on  each  other,  even 
in  complete  daricness. — However,  for  the  image  to 
be  appreciable,  it  is  necessary,  because  of  the  di- 
vergence of  the  rays,  that  the  distance  of  the  bodies 
should  not  be  very  citiisiderable. — To  render  the 
image  visible,  the  vajiour  of  w:itcr,  mercur)',  iodine, 
&c.,  may  he  used.  There  ■■xisls  latent  light,  as  well 
as  latent  heat." 

The  announcement  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  of  these  discoveries  (.llhen. 
ante,  p.  6S7),  naturally  excited  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  interest.  A  discover}'  of  this  kind, 
changing,  as  it  does,  the  features,  not  only  of  the 
theories  of  light  adopted  by  jihilosophers,  but  also 
the  conmionly  received  opinion?  of  mankind,  was 
more  calculated  to  awaken  attention  than  anything 
which  ha,s  been  brought  before  the  public  since  the 
publication  of  Daguerre's  beautil'ul  Photographic 
process.  Having  instituted  a  series  of  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  appear  to  prove  that  these 
phenomena  are  not  product-d  by  latent  heat,  I  am 
desirous  of  recording  them. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  denying  the  ab- 
sorption of  light  by  bodies;  of  this  I  think  ^^ehave 
abundant  proof,  and  it  is  a  matter  well  deserving 
attention.  If  we  phick  a  Naslurtiuni  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the  flower,  and  carry  it 
into  a  dark  room,  we  shidl  still  he  enabled  to  see  it 
hv  the  light  which  it  emits.  Tlie  human  hand  will 
souietimes  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
many  other  in.-.tauces  might  be  adduced  iu  proof  of 
the  absorption  of  light,  ;iuil  I  bilieve,  indeed,  of 
the  principle  that  light  is  latent  in  bodies.  I  have 
only  to  show  that  the  conclusions  of  M.  Closer 
have  been  formed  somewhat  hastily,  being  led,  no 
doubt,  by  the  striking  similarity  v\  hich  exists  be- 
twei'U  the  etli'cts  proilnced  ou  the  Daguerreotype 
plates  under  flu-  iuliuence  of  light,  and  b}'  the 
juxta-position  tA'  bodies  in  tlu'  ilark.  to  consider 
them  as  the  work  of  Iln-  same  element. 

1.  Or.  Draper,  in  the  Philosophical  ^Tagazine 
for  September,  1S40,  mentions  a  fact  which  has 
been  Itmg  kno^vn,  that  **  if  a  piece  of  very  rot, I 
clear  glass,  or  what  is  better,  :i  colil  pol'sluKl  me- 
t:dlic  relliH'lor,  has  a  little  object,  such  ;is  a  piece 
of  metal,  laid  on  it,  and  the  surface  !)e  breathed 
over  once,  the  object  being  tlien  t;arefully  removed, 
as  often  as  you  breathe  again  on  tlie  surface,  a 
sjiectral  figure  of  it  may  he  seen,  and  this  singular 
jihenomenon  ni;iy  be  exiiibited  fu*  many  days  after 
the  first  trial  is  made."  Several  other  similar  ex- 
licriments  are  meiitiouiKl,  all  of  them  going  to 
show  that  some  mysterious  molecular  change  lias 
taken  place  on  the  met.allie  surface,  wliiidi  occa- 
sions it  to  condense  vapours  unetpially. — 2  On  re- 
peating this  simple  ixperiment,  I  find  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good  effect,  to 
use  dissimilar  met;ds;  for  instance,  a  ]>i(H-e  of  gold 
or  platina  on  a  plate  of  copper  or  i»f  silver,  will 
nialie  a  lery  d.ciiled  image,  where.as,  c.ipper  or 
silver  on  Ihi-ir  ri-spective  plates  give  but  a  very 
faint  one,  and  bodies,  which  are  bad  ccnidnctors  of 
heat,  placed  on  good  conductor;;,  make  decidiilly 
tlie  strongest  impressions  w  hen  ijuis  trealcil. — .t.   I 


placed  upon  a  well  polished  copper  plate,a  sovereign, 
a  shilling,  ;i  large  silver  medal,  and  a  penny.  The 
plate  wa,s  gently  warmed  by  passing  a  spirit  lamp 
along  its  under  surface;  when  cohl,  the  plate  was 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercury ;  each  piece  h;ul 
madi'  its  impression,  but  those  made  by  the  gold 
and  the  large  medal  were  most  distinct;  not  only 
was  the  disc  marked,  but  the  lettering  on  each 
opieil. — 4.   A  bronze  medal   was    supported 


•  For  this  intoresling  paper  we  are  indebted  to 
our  nbl<?  contemporary,  the  Alhcnmim. 


upon   slips  of  wood,   placed   on  the  copper,  one- 
eighth  of  an   inch  :d)ove  the  plate.     After  mer- 
cnrialization,   the  space  the  medal   covered   was 
well    marked,    :md    for    a    considerable   distance 
around   the    mercury    was    unequally    deposited, 
gi\ing    a    shaded   border  to    the   image. — o.    The 
above  coins  and  medals  were  all  placed  on  the  plate, 
and  it  was  made  too  hot  to  be  handled,  and  allow  ed 
to  cool  without  their  being  removed;  impressions 
were  made  on  the  plate  in  the   following  order  of 
intensity — gold,  silver,  bronze,  copper.     The  mass 
of  the  metal  was  found  to  influence  materiall}'  the 
result ;  a  large  piece  of  copper  making  a  better 
iniagi'  than   a  small  piece  of  siher.     When  this 
plate  was  exposed  to  vapour,   the   results  were  as 
before  (3,  4).     On  rubbing  off  the  lapour,  it  was 
found  that  tile  gold  and  silver  had   made  perma- 
nent impressions  on    the  copper. — G.    The  above 
being  repeated  with  a  still  greater  heat,  the  image 
of  the  copper  coin  was,  as  well  as  the  others,  most 
faithfullv  given,  but  the  gold  and  silver  only  made 
permanent  impressions. — 7.  A  sileeted  copper  plate 
was  uiiw  tried  with  a  moderate  warmth  (31.    Jler- 
cnrial  vapour  brought  out  good  images  of  the  gold 
and  copper;  the  silver  marked,   but  not  well  de- 
fined.— 8.  Having  repeated  the  above  experiments 
many  times  with  the  same  results,  I  was  desirous 
of  ascertaining  if  I'lectricity  h.ad  any  similar  effect; 
powerful  discharges  were  passed  through  and  over 
the  plate  ami  discs,  and  it  was  subjected  to  a  long- 
continued  current  without  any  effect.     The  silver 
had   been  cleaned  off  from  the  plate  (7);  it  was 
now  warmed  with  the  coins  and  medals  upon  it, 
;ind    submitted   to  dL-^eharges  from  a  very  large 
Lrvden  jar;  on  exposing  it  to   mercurial  vapour, 
the  impressions  were   very  prettily  brought  out, 
and,  strange  to  say,  spectral  images  of  those  which 
had  been  received  on  the  jJate  when  it  was  silvered 
(7).     Thus  proving  that  the  iuliuence,  whatever  it 
may  be,  was  exerted  to  somefhpth  in  the  metal. — 
9.  I  placed  ujion  .a  jthite  of  cojiper,  blue,  red,  and 
orangecolonred  glasses,pi(fees  ofcrown  and  flint  glass 
mica,  and  a  square  of  tracing  jiaper.     Theiie  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  half-an-honr.     The 
space  occupied  by  the  red  glass  wa.s  well  marked, 
that  covered  by  ihe  orange  was  less  distinct,  but 
the  blue  ghiss  left  no  impression;  the  sliapes  of  the 
flint  and  crown  glass  were  well  made  out,  and  a 
remarkably  strong  impression    »\  here    the  crown 
glass  rested  on  the  tracing  papi-r,  but  the  mica  had 
not  made  any  impression. — It).    The  last  experi- 
ment repeated;    at'ter  the  exposure  to  mercurial 
vapour,  jieat  was  again  applied  to  dissipate  it,  the 
impressitin  still    remained. — 11.    The   i-xperiment 
repintcd,  but  the  vapour  of  iodine  used  instead  of 
that  of  mercm'v.     The  impr»*ssions  of  the  glasses 
appeareil  in  the  same  order  as  before,  but  also  ;i 
\erv  l>e;intiful  image  of  the  mica  was  developed, 
:ind  the  papir  well  marked  out,  showing  some  re- 
lation to  exist  between  the  substances  used  aiut 
the  vapours  aiiplicil. — 12.    Place<l  the  glasses  used 
:ibove  (9,  &e.),  with  a  piece  of  well  smoked  glass, 
for  half-an-hour,  onc-twell'th  of  an  inch  below  a 
polished  phite  of  coppi'r.      The  vapour  of  mercury 
la'ought  out  the  image  of  the  sniokeil  glass  only. 
13.  All  these  gla.sscs  were  pla<uid  on   the  copper 
and   slightly   warmed;    red  and   smoked    glasses 
gave,  after  vaporiz;ilion,  ecpially   distinct  image  , 
tlie    or.angi'    the   next,   the    others   left    but    faint 
marks  of  their  forms;    poll.shing  with  Tripoli  and 
pntty  poHiler  would  not  remove  the  images  of  the 
smoked  and  red  glasses. — 14.    An  etching,  made 
upon  a  smoked  etching  ground  on  glass,   the  cop- 
per and  glass  being  placed  in  contact.     The  image 
of   the  gla.ss  oidy   could  be  brought  out.— l;j.  A 
design   cut   out  iu   ])aper  was  pressed  close  to  a 
copper  phite  by  ;i  piece  of  glass,  ami  then  exposed 
to  a  gi'ntle  heat;    the  iiupivssion  w:is  brought  out 
by  the  vapour  of  mercury  in  beautilid  distnictuess. 
On  endeavouring    to  rub  olf  the  vapour    it  was 
found  that  all  thoie  parts  which  the  paper  covered 
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amalgamated  with  morcm-y,  wliiuh  was  n.m„vo,l  '  ,,hr,.,1  s,nor,H,h- .,•„,.  .i  '"''  ■  ,  '~'n'  "^"" 
ifom  tlu-  rost  of  the  plaK-s    hence  there  ivsnitc.l      I  ^Zl>    TT      7-   'T'  /'"^  mereiinal  surfaee,  an,l  a 

eopper  plale.-lG.  The  e.lure.l  i^h.sse  hZ^-  ^^X^'T^^  '^l"^  T''"^'  "ilh  the  metal  hy 
..a.necl  (9,  12).  were  plami  on  a  plate  of  eopp,.  •  1  : 1  "  ve,I  ,  ?  r' '  r  '^  ,""'''=  '"  ""-^ '■''"" ''  i« 
w.th  a  thieh  pi,,.o  „f  l-lnu-eoal,  a  c'opper  eoin'  'the'  1  a  he  ,  „  m  ,'  '"'  f"  '"""',  T'  '""•  ''"'"•■  '"">'' 
m  ea.  and  the  paper,  an,l  exposed  t/Avr>-,.     s,    -      Slel,™    n^^^  '''•'"■'"'""'  "^-VH-plyinS  a  very 

sh.ne.     Mercurial  vnponr  hronoht  „p  tl,e  i,na"o.s    o  ^^    X,"'    Tf'','"";""''  'f  "'"  "'"'"'•  •^"''''"^^ 

" ■-  '  ■     ■     ■      '  ;='■•■' 1  ot   the  plate.      The  he.at  must  on  no  account,  be 

so   sreat    as    to    volatilize    the  -nierenry.       Tie. 
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m  the  lolloiviiio-,,nler^smci!ie,rglass,'erown  glass, 
red  slass.miea  hi'autifnllv  delineated, orann-e  ^lass' 
paper,  ehareo.al,  the  coin,    hhie  glass;    t'hns^clis- 
tnielly  provni.;-,   ihat    the    only  ravs  which    had 
niiy  niHia'nee  ,.n  the  metal,  were  tht"  ealorilie  ravs 
I  his  experiment  was  repeated  on  dilVercnt  metals 
and  with  various  materials,  th<.  plat,,  heiim-  exposed 
to  st.>am,  mereiiry  and  i.i.line  ;  I  invariabh'  foiinil 
that  those  bodies  which  absorbed  or  nermi'tted  the' 
J)ernieati..ii  of  the  most  li,.at,  gave  the  best  iman-es 
ihe  blue  ami  Molet  rays  c.mhl  not  be  doteeted  lo 
leave  .any  evidenee  of  action,   and  as  spectra  im- 
printed on  photographic  papers  by  light  which  had 
permeated  these  ghisscs,  gnv,.  evidenee  of  the  lai--.. 
iiuantity  of  the  invisible  ravs  which  pass,.d  them 
lively,  we  may  also  consider  those  entiivlvuilhonl 
th(- power  ofeHeeting  any  change  on  compact  sim- 
ple bodies.— 17.  In  n  paper  which  I  published  in 
tlie    l_hiln;,,phical    Magazine,   for  (Vtoher  IS  111   T 
menti.iued  s.>me  instam.es  in  which   I  h.ad  (.opi!.,l 
printed  pa.ges  and  engravings  on  iodized  paper  by 
mere  ecmtaet  and  exposure  to  the  inlhiene,.  of 'thV 
calorific,  rays,  or  lo  arlili,.ial  heat.     I  then,  sr,e(.i,- 
lating  on  the  probability  of  our  bein.r  enahlc.l   by 
some  such  process  as  the  one  I  then  I'lained  toeop'v 
pictures  and  the  like,  ),rnp,.se(l  the  n.ime  of  TiiRir. 
MoGRAciiv,  In  ilistiuguisb  it  IVoni  I'liotogriiihy — 
IS.  I  now  tried  the  elfccls  of  a  |,rint  in  i-lnsc  c,'„v 
tact  with  a  well-pulishcd.opper-plate.     AVb..n  ex- 
posed to  mercury,   I   found  that,  the  outline  was 
very  laithfidly  copi,.d  on  the  mi.tal.— 10.  A  pux.r 
.n-nnmeut  was  piv.-.ed  befwe..n  two  plates  of  glass 
and  n:irm..d,  ll„.  impression  w.as  brought  out  with' 
tolerable  diMiuctncss  nn    the  under  and  warmest 
,glas.s,  but  scarcly  (raeeabh.on  the  other  — OQ   Hos,. 
leaves    were    faithfully  eopi,.d    on    a  i.ier^.  'of  lin 
plale,  exposed  to  th,.  full  iullnence  of  siinsliinc  but 
a  much  lietter  impression  was   obtained  by  a  pro- 
longed  ..xposure  in  the  darU.— .21    Win,  a  view  of 
ascertaiuin-    the   dislauce  at  whi-zh   bodi,.s  nnV|,t 


next  process  is    to  place  the  plate   of  metal  in  a 
closed  box,  prepared  for  generating  th(.  ^apollr  of 
mc.renry.     I'he  vapour  is  to  he  slowly  evolved  and 
111  a  h-w  seconds  thepicturcwiUbegin  to  appear;  the 
vapour  of  mercury  attacks  thos.-  jiarts  which  cor- 
respond to  the  white  i)arls  of  the  iirinled  pao-e  or 
engraung,  and  giv<.s  a  very  faithful  but  somewhat 
imhsliuct  imag.'.     The  plate  is  now  removed  from 
tlie  mercurial  box,  and   placed  in  one  onlaiuin- 
iodine,  to  the  vapour  of  which   it  is  exiios...!  for  a 
short,  time  ;  It  will  soon   be   ;-ery  evident  tliat  the 
lodiue  vapour  atl.achs  those   parts  which  ar,>  free 
Iroiii   mercurial  vapour,  blackening  them.     Hence 
there  resulls  a  p,.rfeelly  black  liictiire,  contrasted 
^wth    the  grey  gi-ouiul   fa-med    by  the  mercurial 
vapour.     The  i>iclun.  b,.ing  lormed  by  the  vap.mrs 
ot  mercury  and  iodine,  is  of  ,-ourse  in    the  sime 
stale  as    a   l)agii..rrotyp,.  pietur,.,  and  is   readily 
destroyed   by  rubbing.     From  the  depth  to  which 
1    lucl  th,.  impression  ma,],-  into  the  metal,  I  coii- 
b,l,.utlyhopeto  he  enabh-dt.,  give  to  these  singular 
an,l  heaiifilul  prodm-thais  a  coii.sid,.rahl,.  ,len-ree  of 
permaneuc,.,  .so  that  th,.y  may  he  used  by  ,.ii,n-avers 
l,ir  working  on.     It  is  a  curious  fnet,  that  the  va- 
pours ot  mercury  ami  of  iodine  atta.-k  the  plate 
'lillerently,    and    I    l,,.lieve  it,    will   be   found  that 
ia|inin-s  ha\es,imedistin(.t  ri'lation  t,)  th,.  ch,.mi,..|| 
or  lh,.rmo-,.I,.c(ri,.al  slat,,  of  the  b,>di,.s  upon  whi,-h 
they  are  r..,-,.iv,.d.     Mos,.r  h.is  fibservd  this,  and 
atlril,ut,>s  the  ph,.n,-)m,"na  I,)  the  colours  ,,f  the  l■a^  s 
which   he  suppo.ses  to  b,.c,,mc  latent  iii  Ihe  vaimur 
on  Us  passing  frran  the  soliil  into  th,:  m.ire  subtl,. 
lorin.     I  do  iiot,  li,iw,.v,.r,  think   this  expl.anation 
will  agree  with  the  ivsulls  of  the  experiments.     I 
eel    couviu,-,.d    tb.it    we    bav,.  to  ,I,...il  with  som,. 
Iln.rmi..    ,ull,leuc,^   and   that   it  will  eventually  b,. 
loiual   that  s.jine  purely  ,.alorific  ex,.item,.nt  nro- 
duc's  a  molecular  ehaiig,.,  or  that  a   thermo-elee- 
trical  action  is  in,luced,  which  elfccts  some  chaie 


he  copi,.,i,  I  pkcced  upon  a Viatc^of  p:;ii''i;;:;i;  ""c!!'  i  ["™'  ""'r'-,^'  . ,  • ,    — ^■• 

"  lMcl<  inece  of  plali  glasi,  ov,.r  'this  'J  s'.uar '  „i'  I  l'"'^"'""-^'*  <>'  ">«  "Itiniate  atoms  of  the  solid. 

'""'■''   ' -■■'     ■' .    -    -    ■■  T'lf*  are  matters  whi,.h  can  only  b,.  decided  by 


Ipurpos,.   m   this  lecture  continuing  our  exam 
nation  ol  the  chemical  agencies  ofvoKaie  electricity  ^ 
and,  as   a  necessary  pr,.lude  to  this  subiect,  I  wilK 
remind  you,  that  when   speaking  of  ehi.mical  at- 
traction  or  tillinity,   I   stated   w,.   ha,l  no   me.an.; 
what,.v,.r  of  estimating  its  real    amount ;    but  il 
was  most  rali,mal  to  assume,  that  when  many  <.,mi- 
pouuds  wer,.  formed  by  the  union  of  two  bodie,  i„  ' 
several  proportions,  the  most  permanent  b,.dy  the  ' 
one  in  which   th,.  form  of  affinity  was  str,>no-est 
won  ,1  he  constitute,!   of  single  atoms.     Hence  it 
wonlil   follow,  according  to   the   clectro-cheinicaf 
theory  of   navy,  that   boilies   of  this   class,   and'" 
which  ar,.  known  t,>  chemists  under  the  name  olC 
7).v./o-eompoun,ls,  as  proloMes,  prolnrhM.h,,  and 
the  like,  shouhl, amongst  others,  refpii,.;,  ,|,p  great- 
est amount  of  ,oUaio  energy  for  their  decomposi-  "^ 
tion.       Almost   every   experiment   that    we    can 
devise  appears  to  demonstrate  that  the  elements  of 
proto-e,jmpou,„l3  are   h,.|,l  figether  with  greater 
l,)ree  than    their  e,aT,..spouding  ass,iciates.     I  takii- 
(as  an  exainpl,.  almosi  at  ramlom),  the  two  princi-^ 
pal  .•ompouu.ls  of  Iea,l  .au,l  ,.xyg,.,i_tl,e  protoxide 
and    the   pcroxule.      I    heat    the   former,    without 
producing  any  change  in   its  constituti.m,  but  by    ' 
heatmg   the  latter,  I   drive  otf  o.xygen,  and   it  L't 
r,.,hi<.,.d  to  th,)  condition  of  protoxifle.     This  cx- 
I.eriiiu.nt  shows  that  one  is   more  stable  than  the    x 
otlu'r,  th,.protoxhle  being  most  s,i. 

Enlering,  then,  up,:m  Ihe  study  of  v,pltaic  ilecom- 
posKi.jn,  with  su,.|i  i,l,.as  as   thi.;  experiment  natit  ■     ^ 
rally  givi's  rise  to,  w,.  shouhl  not  exp,.et  that  pi-oto-      < 
coniiiounds    w„nl.l     be   very    easily    d,_.<.omposed  •  ^  ^ 
certainly  not  with  gr,>ater  ea.se  than   th..ir  as.so-    "^ 
ciates  :  yet  Faraday   has  demonstrat,.,!   that   the 
lormer  <,h,n^  ar,.  capable  of  decomposition  by  the 
'Ix-rt   or    pilmiinj   agency   of    v,dtaie   electricity       . 


inetal.  an,l  s.-veral  oilier  things,  each  beiu- lamer 
th.-in  llie  bo,ly  beneath.    These  were  all  covered  1}y 
a,d..:,|  |,„x-,  wlu.^h  was  mor,.  than  half  an  inch  dis- 
ant  iron,   the  pkx,,..     Things  „,.,■,■  left  in  this  po- 
tion tor  a  night.   Ou  exposing  to  the  vapour  of  mer- 
cury, it  was  fouial  Ihat  ea,.|i  ar(i,.|e  was  ,.opi,.d  the 
bottom  ot  tl„.  ,l,.nl  box  n,orc  faithfully  than 
be  olh,rs,  th,.  grain  of  th,.  wood  being  imao-ecil 
the  plal,..-2-?.  Having  f,a,n,l,  by  a  seiles  oi'.xpe- 
rimeiits   that  a  blac'lu-ued  p.per  made  a  stroiii-,n- 
image  Ihan  a  white  on,..  I   very  anxiously  lri,.d  to 
em.ct  Ihe  c.pying  ol  a  prinled  page  or  a  print       I 
was   partially  succ'ssful  on  several  metals,  but  it 
was  no   untill,is,.d  copper-plal,.s  amalgamat,^,!  on 
onesurh,ee,an,l  the  mercury  brought  toavery  high 
poh.h,  Iha    I  pro,|uc,..l  anything  of  good  promise, 
liy  car.tully  jirepanug  the  amalgamated  surface 
ol   th,.  co,,p,.r,  I   was  at  l,.ngtli   enablcl   to    copy 
horn  p.aper  Imc-engravings,  woo,l-ciifs,  and  litho- 
graphs,  with  surprising  a,.-curacy.     'J'l„.  first  spe- 
cimens  pr,.,.lue,.,l  (which  were  submilte,!  to  iiisp,e- 
tion)  exhibit  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  sh.arpness 
a n.l'l       ;V'",""  "1','^'  '"  ""■  ™>-'>-  'laS".^rrotypes 
i^de  of'silv,'.,  »"'"'^         ""P"''"'  r'-''Pare,l  with  chlo- 
Thefoll'   ■ 


a  .series  of  well-,.oiidu,.fed  experiments.  AIihou-."li 
attention  was  call,.,l  to  the  singular  manner  in  which 
I  vapours  disposcl  theuisehes  on  plates  of  glass  an,I 
c,,i)p,.r,  tw,i  yearssince  bv  Dr.  Draper,  Prof  of  Che- 
mistry at  New  York,  an,I  alwnt  th,.  .same  time  to 
1 1„.  ,.al,irilic  powers  of  the  s,.lar  spectrum,  by  Sir 


■re  faithfully  than  any  of  ,  V",'  '■••i';""^- Powers  ol'  the  s,.lar  spectrum,  by  Sir 
e  wood  being  ima"-ec\  ou  '    ■',',"  ""'■*■•"■''.  ind  to  the  inlhienee  of  h,>at  artifi- 


c.ally  apphcl,  by  mys<.lf  (I?),  yet  it  is  certainly 
due  to  Jf.  Mos,.r  of  Konish,.rg,  to  aeknowldov 
j  him  to  be  the  first  who  has  (oiTibly  call,.d  the  aN 
,  tenti,,n  of  the  .scieiilili,.  w..rl,l  I,,  .an  iu<iiiiry  which 
promisi.s  lo  he  as  imporlant  in  its  results  as  the 
discovery  of  the  i^leclri,'  pile,  by  V.ilta. 


Oth,.r  seconilary  ag,.u..i,.s   fre.piently  modify  th 
n-snlt  ago,xl  d,..al,  ai„l  thp^■  „iisl,.,l  former  e.xperi- 
m,.nters,  but  we  shall  ,1.,  w,.|l  to  ,Usregard  them  al- 
together.    Remember,  then,  that  only  proto-e,,ni- 
pounds,  so  far  as  w,.  kn,iw,  are  eapihie  of  direct 
v.ltaic  decomposition  ;    although  we    have   every 
ivason^  to  believe  th;it  in  the  constitution  ,if  snclV      ts 
there  is    lavished  the   very  maximum  of  alHnity'  "^ 
So  uiuver.sal  is  this  result  ,.n  known  proto-e,im- 
pounds,  that  we  sometimes  appeal  t,i  it  for  deter- 
muiiiig  a  doubtful   ease.     Thus,  it  was  doubted 
ai„l  IS  now  by  some,  whether  the  Ii,pii,l  wali-r  be ' 
ailually  a  proto-compound  or  otherwise  ;  but  it  is 
,;:isily  decomposed  by  voltaic  electricity,  and  there-       »* 
hire  to  he  in  laecordanee  with  the  best  analogies  v -r 


7^ 


CAtOMEr,  IN  OpllTHAWVirA  Neonatoiu'.m 
—Calomel  in  tliis  case  is  spoken  of  by  German 
writers  as  very  siiceossful.  The  manner  of  iii- 
frodiicing  the  calomel  into  flie  eye  is  by  means 
of  a  camel's  liair  p,.neil  loadcl  with  the  powder, 
which  is  shaken  IVom  it  into  the  eye,  wliije  an' 
assistant  separates  the  lids.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  ophthalmia  neonatorum  this  remedy 
may  be  jiad  recourse  to  as   soon  as  the  first 


,1,.'  "  >'''1'1"''  "'"'■''  '"".V  '"■  fo'-med  ;  when  ,|uite  i  ''""-  ""-^  <'.Vo  may  he  washed  from  the  powder 
I  ,iVV-  li  "";';''"!'>■  '•''^;-"  "P  ™  »'''■'  li'ather  or  |  and  the  ordinary  rules  .as  to  cleanliness  he  at' 
liiien,iswellr„l,hedo,erit,au,Ith,..su,-faee  worked    *""■'"■'*"       ^-     ■  ".'."-''^.  ""  «'■ 


,,,      Ti,„  ■  ,,„„.,    ,  -,  -, .-;".■'  I ,'""'''''''  '"•    ,  ^"  '^."'"■e  Mses  the  applieation"may 

Ol.     Ihe  sheet   to  be  copied  is    I'e   rejieatod  twice  every  day;    but   when  th'e 

disease  ismihl  a  singl,.  aj, plication  daily  sutfiees 
to  eHeet  a  cure  in  liom  four  I,)  ten  days  if  the 
reme.ly  had  been  ha,l  recourse  to  from  the 
outset.  The  more  severe  and  intractable  forms 
I  i".  'V';''^''"^'  ''"  "Ot  ■■'PPP"  to  have  been 
,  .  I '"^■"'''"t""jy  tlie  local  enpkrvmciU  of  calomel 


to  a  p,.rfcct  miriv: 


The  first  faithful  co])y  of  the  lines  of  a  copper- 
plate engraving  was  .ihtaim,!  by  Mr.  Caiilahrana 
who  has  since  succeeded  iu  pr.icuring  s,,m,.  b.lera- 
ble  specuens  on  amalgamat,.,!  cpp.^r.  ^sbicli  can-  I 
not  be  rubbed  off.  ' 


./— 


must  pronounce  it  a  proto-compound. 
I  need  scarcely  indicate  how  diametrically  op- 
posetl  these  results  are  to  the  deductions  of  Sir  H. 
i'avy  s  theory  ;  xvhich  assumes  that  every  com- 
pound should  he  decomposable  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  voltaic  f,.>rce,  and  first  of  all,  thos,. 
compounds  which  have  the  weakest  affinities.  This 
discovery-  \vas  made  by  Faraday,  who  also  proved 
lliat  the  same  am,)unt  of  electiivity  always  (h.com- 
posed  eipial  criuivalent  or  ntomie  r|uaiitities  of 
I  lilerent  decomposahl,'  substances,  and  that  hence 
there  might  be  indicateil  electrical  as  well  as  ch,>- 
mical  equivalents.  Th,)  remark  will  he  more 
eyulent  after  an  examination  of  the  accompanv  in,.- 
illustration  : 

9grs.  of  wahn- are)  „  ,     ,        ,     , 

"composed  of       j  8  .?'•■•*•  oxygen+  1  gr.  hydrogen 

"c£ie'aKfl3«  •.  ^'>'-  +  1    ^-''itto 
''sil'r::i:'^"'''"''}3«.,  ditto     +10S„  silver 

2.'!0,gr.s.ofiodi,Ie,-.f),„„     .    ,.        ,  ,„,      , 
l,.ad,  of  I '  "3  „  iodine  +104  „  lead 

Now  any  electrical  force  which  is  capable  of  de- 
composing 9  grains  of  water  into  its  elements,  will  C^ 
als.,  ,lc,)omp,ise  37  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid,  1 1.1  -.lai. 
gr.-iins  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  2,10  grains  ol'  ^-^ 
i<j,h,l,.  of  l,.a,l.  If  we  insist  up,:.n  the'  .ahs,5lute  "vV 
alenlity  of  chemical  and  electrical  agencies,  we 
are  led  to  a  very  curious  deduction— namely,  that^ 
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th(.>  cli-ini'iits  of  all  coiupomuls  decomiiosabU'  liy 
voltaio  electricity  are  united  with  eciual  i'dreo;  in 
other  wi>rils,  that  there  exist  luj  ditl'ereiu-cs  be- 
tween tlie  amount  of  their  cheniieal  urtiiiities, 
because  we  have  seen  that  tlie  same  amount  i.f 
electrical  force  will  separate  into  their  respective 
elements  I)  grains  of  water,  ;!7  of  hyilrochloric 
acid,  &c.  Tiuis,  so  far  as  relates  to  prolo-eomlii- 
nations,  we  should  acci-pt  tlie  philosophy  of  Her- 
thellot,  who  believed  that  tlie  altracli.ms  cxistinfi- 
between  the  eleuK'nls  of  compounds  v.ere  all  eipial ; 
or,  more  properly  speaUiiiy,  iba!  there  was  no  such 
force  as  clnmlnii alluirlii'ii  in  existence. 

Besides  dcmonstral in;;  the  fact,  that  there  misht 
be  instituted  electro-chemieal  eipiivalents,  ami  that 
none  but  pri'to-coinbinations  were  susceptible  _of 
voltaic  deeomposiliuu,  Faraday  proved  by  a  series 
of  well-concerted  experimenls,  that  the  poh'S  i>r 
ends  of  a  battery  had  (in  the  eorri-ct  acceptation 
of  the  term')  no'  attractive  force;  tliat  ehiiients 
proceeded  tliit her  not  on  account  of  .an  attractive 
inllneuee  iiu-nli/  soliciting-  them,  but  on  acconnt  of 
a  foive  f;eneraled  within  tliemselves  impellim;-  or 
detenninini;-  them:  that  in  point  of  fact,  such 
bodies,  dnrin;;  decomposition,  Mere  u..t  to  be  re- 
;^-.arded  as  exVraneous  to  the  battery,  and  merely 
"acted  upon  by  it,  but  that  tiny  actually  f..vmed 
part  of  the  battery,  and  micessarily  veciprocalid 
any  force  reeognis'able  in  any  other  part  i>f  that 
battei'y. 

Viniliu"-  (lie  theory  of  llavy  imperfect,  and  beiu^- 
r.olicitous   lest  lliese  ieiperfccli.Mis  should  be  per- 
petuated by  terms  in  ie;e,   I'r.  I'aradiy  has   intro- 
duced certain  other-,   into  pliil..;iipliieal  luui^iei;;-.', 
which  I  will  now  describe.      In  the  lirst  place  thi-ii, 
since  all  compounds  are  not  decomposable  by  di- 
rect   voltaic  iuHneuce,  it  woidd  be  well  to  coin  a 
term,  indicative  of  those  which  are:  the  term  elec- 
trolyte is  concise   :ind  expressive,  and  indeed  an- 
swers every  purpose.      II.  originatc-s  in  two  (ireeU 
words.  si;;-rufyiin.;   (iniln'r,   and   /*»    I  o.s-/-«,  er    si-p.i 
rail'  ;  and  its  indications aiesullieieiuly  plain  with- 
out any  comment.  The  term  electrolysis  expresses 
the  act  of  volla-elcclric;d    decumpo.ition.       Inti- 
mately associated  ;is  is  the  term   of  y«./c  «itii   an 
attra.-tive  iullueiice,  l";a-ad:iy  very  properly  olijeets 
to  ir.     lie    ni:uuiaius  th;it  the  emls,  or    :,o  e:dled 
ji.iles  of  a  volttiic   arianyemeut   are    ui.-rely   the 
di.ors,    or   ways   t!irouj;h     nhich     the    electricity 
moves,  and  that  if  C(-i-tain  bodies  are   found  near 
i-illnn-  one  or  the  other,  il  is  not  bee:iiisc  they  ,ai-e 
attracted  there;  but  they   are   determiiu-d   in  lliul 
tlirrrtiai)^  and  e:in  e.et  no  further  on  :u-coMiit  of  the 
solid  :nid  inn  ieldin!^-  nature  of  tlu'  ends  or  jioles. 
'rius,'Kar;iil:iyverilii-d  by  m.iUinj;  the  so -called  poles 
of  linuid  or  yielding-  nialeri:ils,  in  which  case  Iho 
elements  of  :i  ilecumpiised  eomponnd  procee<led  on 
till  they  met  with  smile  ii]iposine-  solid.     Fin-the.se 
reisn,,s   the   term   chrlrutlc    was  invented,  from  a 
1  ire -li  wold   sie.nilyiiig  «;i'«//.       Kurtherinoiv,  the 
one  tliiid  thei-ry  of   l''ranUliii  was  jidopted  as  con- 
venient ill  these  eases,  and  it  was   ;is^iimed  that 
electricity  enli-n-d  upon  its  course  at  the   positive 
end,  and  terinin:ited  it  at  the  ne;;:rtive;  the  rising- 
:nid    setting   s:in  were   the  ideiis  which  sng-gesled 
themselves   l^i  l-';irad;iy  as  analui;.,us  to  this  ea.se, 
therefore,     he    c;illed    t.he     positive    or    emitting- 
end,  the  anode,  and    the    negati\e,    i.r    receiving 
eiiil,    e:it-odi\    or  cathode,    di'-,^iiw:n-,ls.      Again, 
the    propri<ty   of  the    terms    eleclro-posilive  and 
electro-negative  w:is  <lispnted,  inasmuch  as  bodies 
could   not  be    pi-oveil   lu   po.ssess   leiliirally  eilher 
kiiid  of  eleclri<*ily.     ICIcnieiits  which  were  e;ipable 
of  being   delermincd    to  either   end   of  a  \iilt;iie 
:irr:iugenient,  he  e;illed  ions  from  the  (ireeU  lo  i;  , 
Tliiis  we  have  anions,  {ir   bodies  which  go  to  the 
positive    pole    (electro  negatives'),    ;ind    casbions 
itr  electro  positives.       I  c:dl  your   attention   to  a 
t;dilc  of  siniple  and  compound  inns,  that  is,  boilie^-. 
\\'hieli  li;ne  been  pi-u\  ed  c:ip:dile  of  being  separated 
fi-oin  their  eompoiinds  by  \olt:iic  agency. 


O.VTIONS,    or    e.VTHIONS. 


Hydrogen 

Cadmium 

I,ithi:i, 

I'olassium 

Cerium 

r.aryla 

Si  .dium 

Cobalt 

Sir.mtia 

L'thium 

NieUel 

I.ime 

Barium 

Antimony 

"Magnesia 

Strontium 

liismnth 

Alumina 

C:dciiim 

Mereiir\- 

Protoxides — ge- 

]M:igiie.sium 

Sih.r 

nerally 

^langaiiese 

riatiiuun 

()iiinia 

Zinc 

Gold 

( 'inchonia 

■I'iu 

^[orphia 

Lead 

Ammonia 

Vegelo  alkalis — 

Iron 

I'litassa 

generally 

Ci  ipper 

Soda 

Carbon,  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  silicon,  boron,  and 
ahuniniiim,  have  not  yt-t  been  experimentally 
proved  to  be  ions,  although  analogy  lends  ns  to 
suppose  they  are.  Amonest  compound  b.ulies, 
the  .same  uncertainty  exists  in  regard  to  the  com- 
piiiinds  silica  and  alumina.  On  account  of 
these  doubtful  cases  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
the  terms,  anion  and  eathion,  are  more  correct 
than  those  of  electro-positive  and  eleelro-negative, 
vet  fir  the  purposes  of  chemical  classification,  the 
latter  are,  perlnips,  more  generally  useful,  inas- 
much ns  no  substance  can  be  called  an  anhm  ex- 
cept it  has  been  proved  c-apable  of  going  lo  the 
anode,  and  e/i  c  cci  ■;■', — where:is  :  trong  analogies 
h:i.ve  lieen  thought  snflleient  to  entitle  it  to  the 
ii,imc  of  drrlrn-nei'iitirc.  In  all  eases  of  voltaic 
decomposition  two  elements  are  determined  in  cer- 
tain directions,  one  to  either  end  of  thi-  b:Utei-y. 
Supposing  water  to  be  the  exauiple,  we  find  hy- 
dro"-en  to  be  liberated  at  the  negative  or  calhode, 
ami  oxygen  at  the  other.  Now,  no  particle  of 
hydrogen  i-an  be  liberated,  without  setting  free 
a  ]nriiele  of  oxygen,  and  no  particle  of  oxy- 
gen without  eliminating  one  of  hydrogen;  — 
an  interesting  i|nestion  arises,  then,  in  con- 
neclion  with  this  phenoiuenon  ;  what  becomes 
I.f  the  particle  thus  set  flee  ?  It  would  seem, 
indeillg  from  the  ultimate  elVects  of  the  b'lttery, 
tleit  the  bulk  of  a  decomposing  lliiid  must  be  tra- 
versed continually  by  these  two  kinds  of  partii-Ies, 
each  "-oing  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  iinisibly. 
T  believe  (Irotlhiis  was  the  first  who  expkiined  this, 
by  nssuining  t  hat  each  simple  particle  of  a  compound 
subslani-e  belween  the  two  poh-s  or  eleetn.iles, 
combined  with  its  npposite,  so  as  eonrinunlly  to 
re^'-enenite  the  coin|iouud, — a  state  of  things  which  i 
may  be  roughly  assimilated  lo  a  continual  change 
of  partners  in  walking  down  a  country  dance  ;  or, 
if  yon  do  not  consider  my  illustration  p:irlienlarly 
hajipy,  perhaps  the  aeeoinpauyin";  literal  one  will 
be  m..re  f  .rlmiale.  W:iler  is  eompo.sed  of  oxygen 
and  hyib-ogeii.  as  you  are  aware;  therefore,  it  may 
be  indic.itrd  lliii-.':  0  H-  Suppose  a  portion  of 
water,  ab..ut  to  have  voltaic  eleetrii-ity  parsed 
through  il  ill  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  lo  be 
inirie;iied  ihll    - 


Faraday  agrees  with  Wollaston  in  attributing  the 
whole  of  voltaic  electricity  to  eheinic;il  action; 
indeed,  he  goes  farther,  ;iud  belie\es  that  every 
case  of  c-hcmical  action  must  give  rise  to  electri- 
city. If  this  theory  be  correct,  we  ought  not  to  be 
under  the  iwcesslri/  of  referring  to  particular  forms 
of  apparatus  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the  ett'ects 
of  voltaic  electricity,  although  such  partlcidar 
forms  might  be  most"  convenient.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  l;ike  any  c;ise  of  chemical  .action  at  ran- 
dom for  this  purpose,  or,  :it  nil  evi  iits,  the  .aippo- 
sition  of  our  taking  il  ought  not  to  seem  an 
absurdity. 

Vfo  h"a\e   seen   that  the  most  powerful  \oltaic 
arrangements   are  those   in    which   llicre  are  two 
metals  and  ;i  Iliiid;  the  latter  being  only  cap:vble  of 
acting  upon  one  met;d.     If  we  di.ipeiisi'  with  the 
second  mcl:d  \^e  m.ay  generally  li;i\e  chemical  ac- 
tion, butwedeslroy  onr  voltaic  .arrangement.  TWit, 
is  satisfactory,  for  it  proves  that  the  addition  of  a 
second  metid  increases  chemical  action  on  the  first , 
;ind  we  m:iy  easily  imag-ine  the  forces  determining 
eombiualiiiu  to  be  so  nicely  balanced,  that  without 
this  seeoiiil  niet:d   no  coiniunation  would  result  at 
all.     The  use  of  this    second   piece  ol'  metal  in  a 
Miltaic  ;irr;iiigement  appears  to  be  that  of  restoring 
by  its  conihicling  power  the  electrical  eipiilibi'inm 
of  the  other  two,  an  eipiilibriuin  which  their  che- 
mical union  as    immedi:itely  disturbs.     Ibnee  the 
more  readily  this  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  more 
r:ipid  m;iy  wc  sii]ipii-;e  the  eheiiiieal   union    to  be. 
Alllioiigri  llie  perfectioli  of  a  vollaic  current  is  in- 
sured by  the  presence  of  a  second  jnetal,  yet  when 
bodies  ha\e  a  tendency  to  unite,  it  would  be  diHi- 
(ull,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  those  currents 
altogether  ;  hence  we  may  e;isily  suppose   chemi- 
cal and  voltaic  actions  to   be  idways  simullaneons, 
ahhough  we  cannot   tr;ice,  in    the  maiority  of  in- 
stances, the  most  perfect  conditions,  indicated  by  a 
knowledge  of  voltaic  electricity.     By  availing  our- 
selves of  those  conditions,  however, -we  can  gene- 
rally exalt    the  chemical  energies,    :dlhongh   by 
doing  the  contrary  to  the  utmost  of  our   power, 
we  cannot  always  "abolish  them  alloj.ether.     Our 
time  dors  not   :idmit  of  my  treating-  voltiiie  elec- 
tricity mori-  in  det;iil.     I  regret  my  inability  from 
this  cause,  to   mention  the  numerous  applications 
which  have  been  made  of    this    most  wonderful 
ao-ent.      I   cannot,    however,     conclude     without 
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,  representing  the   anode  and 


H   OH 

The  :.igns  -|-  and  —        .  .. 

c;ilhode  res]icclively.  Then  it  is  presumed  tied 
the  particles,  iu  order  to  bring-  themselves  inlo 
proper  position,  revolve  over  each  other  in  a  cycle, 
either  right  or  left  handed,  according  as  the  electric 
ciirri-ut  might  vary  in  direction.  In  this  instnuce 
the  cycle  would  be  right  handed,  and  the  parlicles 
i  1  their  intcrmedi;ite  conililion  would  stand  thus  : 


drawing  jour  attention  lo  the  beautiful  arts  of 
eli-clrotype,  and  deetro-gilding.  To  practice 
these  arts  with  su(-eess  much  ex|ierience  is  reipii- 
sile  :  lint  their  theory  is  very  easy,  and  may  be 
exjilained  in  a  few  words;  imleid,  yon  are  ;ilready 
aware,  ]ierhaps  nneonscioiisly,  of  the  process  to  le 
follow-ed.  Yon  remember  tlie  priueipU'  of  action 
..f  the  constant  b;iltcry — how-  a  layer  of  co|.per  was 
cnii.-.eil  to  be  deposited  on  the  original  c.pper!  — 
Well,  if  this  original  cupper  had  been  engraved, 
of  eonrse  the  ileposiled  metal  would  have  as- 
sumed the  same  pattern, — thus  I  very  bricHy  ex- 
plain lo  you  the  nalnrc'  ef  electrotype.  By  acting 
on  solutions  of  gold  ;iud  siher  we  can  deposit 
these  metids;  these  are  the  processes,  called  re- 
s[ieclively  electro-gilding  and  silveiing. 


ANIONS. 

Oxygen 

Selenic  acid 

'IVirtaric  acid 

<'hlorine 

Niti-ic  acid 

Citric  ai-id 

b.dine 

Cliloiie  acid 

Oxalic  acid 

J'ti-ottilne 

l*hosphiiric  acid 

Sulphur 

IMuorine 

Carb.inie  :Kid 

Selenium 

Cyanogen 

lioracic  acid 

Sulphi.iyanogen 

Sulphuric  acid 

Acetic  acid 

0    0- 
H 

brought  thns  : 

OH   - 

curse,   the   remaining 
lid  leive   to  change  part- 


+    H    0 
H 

preparatory  lo  their  li;ine 

+  on 

as    nrig-inally  ;    when,    ot 
iixviieu  and  hvdrog-cn  woi 

iiei's  ng-;un,  and  l.ise  them  as  before,  until  all 
became  decom]>osed.  In  ]'"araday's  words,  "  The 
current  is  an  axis  fif  power,  ecpial,  and  exerted  in 
opposite  direetiiins,  by  which,  in  every  ea.se  of  a 
true  binary  i-ompound,  the  molecules  of  one  ele- 
ment are  c:irried  in  one  direction,  whilst  tluise  of 
the  other  constilneut  move  in  the  reverse  course." 
Il   will  have  been  g.Tlhered  from  this  lecture,  that 


gi:nsuot  wound. 

Si-coN'DARY    H/EMimnnACF.    Asi>    l.ifi.vTiTRF.    or 
Tin:  CojiMoN  Carotid  Abtkuy. 

lly  -Williim  Smilli.  F.<.i..  Siir'.pnii. 
IF.  rllie'Mo.lknrnmts.') 

I'i!iy\TF,  Nrwrr.T.,  of  the  1st.  Regiment  of 
the  I'.ritish  Aiixili;iry  Legion,  during-  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  lines  in  front  of  .St.  Sel)a.=- 
tian  on  the  ."hd".  of  May,  lS:!r,  w.is  hit  by  a 
musket  ball,  wliieli  pierced  the  superciliary 
ridge  of  the  iV.uital  bono  towards  its  exteriuil 
angle,  on  the  left  side  of  the  bead  ;  from  t bene., 
il  entered  the  back  )iart  of  the  orbit,  and  nuide 
its  exit  on  the  superior  and  posterior  :ispeet  of 
(lie  pharynx  of  the  same  side.  Il  now  pro- 
cei'dcd  across  Iho  cavity  of  the  iiioutli,  and  en- 
tered the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx  on  the 
opiiosile  side  and  prooeedin!'-  downwards  and 
forwards,  it  lodged  under  Ibc  lower  third  of 
(lie   stcnio-cleido-niastoideiis    nnisclc    of   the 
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right  side  of  llic  neck.  The  site  of  llie  bull 
was  not  (lisrovcrctl  immcdiatoly  after  llio  re- 
ceipt of  the  injury,  nor  until  after  death. 

The  eas-e  was  convoyed  to  the  Cieneral  Mili- 
tary Hospital  of  St.  Zclmo,  in  ,St.  Scliastian, 
tile  same  eveninii'  on  Avhieh  the  wound  was  re- 
ceived; and  the  patient  seemed  to  ^ii  on  fa- 
vourahly  iinlil  the  afternoon  of  the  llth.,  or 
the  Sth.  day  after  the  accident.  On  that  day 
I  was  doinfT  the  diitv  of  orderly  medical  olliccr 
at  the  hospital,  and  about  five  in  the  afternoon 
I  was  cnlleil  to  see  Newell,  who,  I  was  told, 
was  bleeding'  at  the  month.  On  arrivinj^  at 
his  bed,  1  found  a  small  (juantity  of  arterial 
blooil  flowinij  ;  and  directed  him  to  gargle  his 
muulli  with  cidil  water,  and  which  being;  done, 
the  h:vnu)rrlia;i:e  sto]>pcd.  On  examining  the 
cavity  of  the  month,  which  I  did  previously  to 
ordering  the  gargle,  I  discovered  the  wounds 
on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  pharyn.v,  and  I 
at  the  sanu'  time  saw  the  blood  issuing;  in  a 
small  ipiantily  from  that  on  the  left.  The  case 
not  being-  midi'r  my  charge,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  my  routine  of  orderly  duty  was  concerned, 
this  was  the  first  time  I  had  examined  it  par- 
ticularly. In  addition  to  gargling'  the  month 
I  oidercd  i'(jld  water  to  be  constantly  a|iplied 
to  the  cvlcrnal  wound  and  forehead,  hoiiing  by 
these  means,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  iHtmorrliage 
if  the  vessel  should  be  small.  From  the  ap- 
)i;Mcnt  direction  of  the  wound,  I  had  little 
doubt  but  that  .some  of  the  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid  were  injured  and  must  probably 
the  internal  maxillary. 

liavini;  given  these  directions,  with  orileis 
that  he  should  lie  punctually  watched,  I  left 
him  for  that  time,  .^bont  midnight  I  was 
again  called  to  him,  and  informed  by  Ih- or- 
derly, that  he  was  now  bleeding-  iirofusely  by 
the  mouth.  I  saw  him  immediately,  and  found 
the  bed  as  well  as  the  floor  on  one  side,  co- 
vered with  blood  to  the  extent  perhaiis  of 
about  Ibiiss.  I  now  immcdiatoly  pro|iosed 
taking  np,  and  securing  the  external  carotid 
artery,  in  order  to  save  him,  to  which  prneeod- 
ing-  he  innneiliatcly  and  gladly  con.^ented. 
There  was  at  this  ]icriod  great  pain  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  where  the  ball  was 
located,  and  on  this  account  I  felt  soujc  difti- 
cully  in  making  him  bond  his  noek  laterally, 
so  as  to  expose  the  left  side,  on  which  I  intended 
to  operate.  By  this  time  I  had  procm'ed  the 
assistance  of  the  hospital  dispensor  Mr.  Cnp- 
ples,  with  two  or  three  of  tlie  ward  order- 
lies to  stand  by  in  readiness.  I  connncneed 
the  operation  by  the  light  of  a  couiile  of  small 
candles. 

With  a  coujilo  of  jiillows  under  his  noek, 
and  lying'  on  his  right  side,  I  made  a  longitu- 
dinal incision  through  the  skin  and  a  portion 
of  the  inleguments,  about  three  inches  long, 
from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  in  direeliou  of  the  sheath  of  the  eonnnon 
carotid  and  its  bifurcation.  I  very  soon  got 
into  the  sheath,  a  little  under  the  bifurcation 
of  the  vsssel,  but  my  light  being  very  insulfi- 
ciont,  I  thought  I  slionld  cut  more  safelv  by 
cautiimsly  pushing  in  a  small  giooved  director 
between  the  anterior  part  of  the  vessel  and  its 
sheath,  as  far  as  the  bifurcation.  1  did  so,  and 
ran  the  bislom-y  along  it,  hut  lo,  and  behold  I 
the  blood  issued  from  my  incision  in  a  foil  ar- 
terial stream  ;  so  that  I  thought  at  the  moment 
that  I  had  cut  either  the  external  or  the  in- 
ternal carotid  right  across.  By  pressing-  my 
finger,  however,  firmly  upon  the  common 
carotid,  which  I  had  now  full  power  of,  I 
cleaned  and  examined  my  incision,  and  fcnmd 
that,  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  I  had  aii]iro- 
hended  ;  1  had  only  cut  across  the  suiierior 
thyroid  artery,  which  in  this  case  had  taken  its 
origin  from  tbc  trunk,  of  the  coinmoii  carotid. 


I  |)laced  a  ligature  upon  it  without  delay,  and 
now  judged  it  my  best  plan  to  tie  the  common 
carotid  at  the  point  whore  I  first  exposed  it.  'J'liis 
was  comph  tod  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  wound 
of  the  integuments  was  dosed  with  three  in- 
terrupted sutures  and  adhesive  plaister.  The 
lia'inorrhagc  was  completely  arrested  ;  but  his 
pidso  was  weak  and  com|iressiblo.  At  j  in  the 
morning-  ho  bocanio  unable  lo  articulate  ;  and 
at  7  he  was  comatose.  He  died  at  half-past 
8  A.M.,  eight  hours  after  the  operation. 

Seetio  cadaveris,  at  3  1>,M.  The  ball  had 
struck  the  outer  angle  of  the  left  orbital  or  su- 
lierciliary  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone,  fraituring 
a  portion  and  descending  thro\igh  tlu^  floor  of 
the  orbit- at  its  posterior  part.  It  had  passed 
close  to  the  optic  nerve,  but  without  injuring 
it,  or  fracturing-  the  orbital  [date  of  the  frontal 
bone.  From  llionce  it  had  passed  in  a  diroc 
line  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  and 
made  its  exit  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  last 
molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  the  left  of  the 
mesial  line.  It  had  again  ontero<l  on  the  lower 
and  op]iosile  side  of  the  ]jharynx,  fraituring  the 
inUrnal  and  external  pterygoid  processes  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  of  the  right  side,  brushed 
through  between  the  external  and  internal 
carotid  arteries,  without  injuring  either  of  them 
or  their  accompanying  veins,  and  lodged  un- 
der the  belly  of  the  sterno-cloido-nia'4oideus 
muscle,  in  the  lower  third  of  its  extent.  There 
it  was  found  surrounded  by  a  large  ipiantity  of 
coagulalod  blood.  The  coats  of  the  eye  were 
uninjun-d  to  appearance,  but  the  atineons  and 
vitreous  humours  were  similar  to  coagulated 
blood.  The  crystalline  lens  was  soft,  and 
almost  a|iproaching  to  fluidity.  On  o|)ening 
the  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  the 
whole  space  from  the  clavicle  to  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  was  in  a  complete 
mass  of  disorganisation  ;  and  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  <lilHcn:ty  that  the  great  blood- 
vessels could  bo  discovered.  On  laying  o]ien 
the  abdomen,  the  stomach  was  found  filled 
with  coagidated  blood  ;  and  from  the  [lylorus 
to  the  rectum,  the  intestines  were  filled  with 
the  same.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intoslines  being  thus  filled  with 
blood,  it  would  ajipear  that  the  luvmorrhage 
had  commenced  at  a  considerable  time  previous 
lo  the  operation,  undiscovered — or  before  it  had 
issued  from  the  mouth.  Berhaps  during  thesleep 
in  which  the  j'alient  had  fallen  between  ray 
first  and  second  visits  to  him  on  the  night  of 
the  operation,  the  ve.ssel  or  vessels  had  poured 
out  blood  in  such  ipiantity  as  was  found  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  ;  and  which  had  pre- 
vented the  success  of  the  ojieration.  by  the  loss 
of  such  a  largo  iiuantily  of  the  vital  fluid  which 
the  o|ieration  was  now  performed  too  late 
to  preserve. 

ir.7.  Bislio)(;;2^tr  Sli-pel,  Wilhoiit. 
.Novcmlit-r,  II,  Isll'. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    FORE!CN    JOURNALS. 

(Ti.iu.lalciUri.iii  CI]i-!;crUii  .MiJicil  c;.i2cUcrir  the  ".MciliiaJ  'riiiu-i.'' 

Gkhman. — Aii:ount  of  I  he  iclnlice.  nuiiihcr  of 
Biitlis  and  Deaths  in  the  Prin^sian  Stales  in 
lyll,  eomimied  leiHi  thuse  </ I.SIO.  By  Dll. 
HofFM/VN.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics.— This  is  an  interesting  jiaper,  especially 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  sta- 
tistics ;   the  following  arc  the  principal  fiicts. 

In  1811,  in  the  eight  in'ovinces  of  Prussia, 
except  the  rrincipality  of  'NcnfchaicI,  but  in- 
cluding the  whole  nnlitary,  the  i)opula- 
lion  is  now,  IS  1'.!,  males,  ;,!  i8,.j82  ;  females, 
7,-ir:'.)ll0;  total,  It.il-JS.jOl.  In  18)1,  were 
born  jl»l,uOy  ;  died  il5,2oG  ;  increase  l7G,24'J, 


The  diHeronce  of  the  sexes  born,  as  follows  :  — 
Born  in  wedlock,  males    .     .     .     l,'8.'i,0:i/ 

Fenuilcs ■2i;n,:v\'.) 

t)ut  of  wedlock,    malc.^     .     .     .       i2l,4l9 
Females 'J0,710 


Legitimate  total 
Illegitimate  total 


.540,376 
.^'j  1, 5(15 


Among  the  births,  cases  of  twins     .     G,277 

Triple  biitlis 67 

Quadruple   births ,'i 

'I'he  luunber  of  still-born  were     .    22,7.54 

iS'umbor  of  deaths  at  ditterent    [icriuds  of  the 

year. 

Jan.   Feb.   JMar l'_'l,ll(i 

April,  May,  .June,   ....  \n\,A{Vo 

Jidy,    Aug.  ,Sept :M,.503 

Oct.  Nov.  Dec lUu',y.JJ 


Total 


415,: 


The  deaths  are  divided  into  periods,  which 
are,  still-born,  llie  1st.  year  after  birth, 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  ;Jrd.  year,  then 
to  the  7lh.  Nth.  ioth  ;  after,  in  peiiods  of  five 
years,  to  above  eighty.  Among  the  dill'erent 
causes  of  death  given  in  the  paper',  are  the 
suicides  ;  the  number,  of  which  are,  males 
I,;i(t5  ;  females,  ;3-_'5  :  total,  l,();JII  ;  giving 
the  proportion  to  the  wlicde  population,  males 
is    I    to  r).7{)s— females,  I  to  L'.:i.()l5. 

Sirmifiii/aliiin  of  the  Os  Uteri,  cati«ed  hij 
a  riiifi-Pcxsar;/. — The  iialient,  the  wife  of  a 
farmer,  had  some  years  before  sutl'cred  from 
prolapsus  uteri,  for  which  she  had  pushed  up 
the  vagina  a  wooden  ring;  it  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  up  the  uterus,  but  soon  produced 
painfid  olfcets.  She  was  at  length  obliged  to 
keep  her  bed.  U[ion  examination,  the  os  uteri 
was  found  projecting  through  the  eye  of  the 
pessary,  forming  an  elastic  fleshy  cylinder  2| 
inches  long,  1  \  inch  in  diameter,  which  the 
writer  compares  to  a  ])araphyniosis  ;  above  this 
was  found  the  wooden  ring  full  Jl  inches  in  dia- 
meter— its  eye  might  be  an  inch  in  diameter, 
through  which  had  passed  the  neck  of  the 
utorns,  which  was  so  pressed,  as  to  form  the 
cylinder  abovc-meulioncd  ;  yet  not  so  much 
strangidated  as  to  prevent  the  outflow  of 
the  menstrual  secretion.  The  vagina  was 
umcli  excoriated  and  painful  ;  the  treatment 
was  antiphlogistic ;  the  os  uteri  well  scarified 
and  rubbed  every  two  hours  with  iodine 
ointment  and  opium,  solution  of  lead  applied 
freely  to  the  vagina,  and  its  walls  smeared  with 
ung.  saturn;  the  ring  after  the  reduction  of  the 
swollen  OS  uteri,  was  at  length  extracted  piece- 
meal by  strong  nippers. 

Alulforiiiatiun  of  the  I'arls  of  (Icneratinii. — 
In  a  child  eighteen  days  old,  which  died 
from  bronchitis.  Close  under  the  navel  the 
bladder  projected,  forming  a  roundish,  spongy 
feeling,  dark  rod  tumour,  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  The  mons  veneris  was  eonse- 
ipicntly  wanting,  and  the  regio  hypogastrica 
appeared  remarkably  shortened.  The  open- 
ings of  the  meters  lay  at  the  under'part  ot  the 
tumour,  bidden  in  a  furrow,  and  observable 
only  in  the  dead  subject,  from  which  the 
lu'ine  was  continually  oozing  out,  ki^eping 
the  child  constantly  wet.  The  I'cnis  was 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  flattened,  with- 
out any  urethral  passage,  instead  of  the  ])re- 
puce  it  was  surrounded  by  two  strong,  lip- 
like, dark  red  folds  of  skin,  which  com- 
menced in  the  furrow  beneath  the  bladder, 
continuing  below  into  the  well-formed  scro- 
tum. On  the  back  of  the  penis  ran  a 
slialluff  cliaunel  from  before  to  behind,  as  it 
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were  llie  rudiniont  of  the  absent  urethra  In 
the  sc-rotuni,  wliich  was  nut  so  brgc  as  is 
usual  with  new-born  boys,  yet  otherwise  well 
formed,  the  testes  and  epididynies  lay  on 
each  side  of  the  raphe.  On  the  section,  the 
internal  urinary  and  scxnal  or<4ans  showed 
jiolhinc;  abnormal  cxeejit  the  more  s]iongy 
tlian  membranous  a])i)oarancc  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  vasa  deferentia  were  continued 
as  far  as  the  furrow  between  the  bladder  and 
jienis  ;  no  trace  of  ossiticatiou  was  found  in 
the  pubis  ;  the  eartilaghious  rudiments  of 
these  bones  stood  quite  an  inch  ayi.art  from 
each  other.  The  abdominal  muscles  were 
generally  little  developed  ;  the  pyramldales 
entirely  absent. 

lleitdiltny  Phi/iiiusis.  —  Five  brothers  are 
mentioned,  who,  as  well  as  their  lather,  liad 
congenital  idiymosis.  They  were  cured  by 
circumcision,  by  Dr.  Ruppreeht. 

Si(ddeii  Diiiiibiicss —  In  consequence  of  a 
fri;;ht  and  ipiarrel  with  her  husband,  a  very 
choleric  woman  suddenly  and  conqdetely  lost 
the  use  of  licr  speech,  and  remained  so  three 
weeks  ;  the  curative  means  were  first  an 
emetic,  then  decoct,  sinap.  internally  and 
washing  the  mouth  with  the  same  ;  chewing 
pcpjier,  horse  radish,  ^c.,  and  ap|ilying  blisters 
to  the  back  of  the  neck — s|)eecli  returned  by 
degrees— .she  was  quite  well  in  si.x  months. 

'E.vit  of  a  Sloiie  from  the  Bladder  tliroii;/h 
an  Abscess  in  thr  Rectum. — Nature  in  this 
case  ejected  a  stone  from  the  bladder  of  (he 
size  of  a  wahuit,  by  tlie  same  way  in  which 
art  by  the  sectio  lateralis  would  have  extracted 
it,  and  witli  greater  danger  to  life. 

FiiENcit. — Oil  the  Orii/ia  of  On/anic  Forms. 
By  M.  ViiiKY. — The  subject  of  the  orii/'m  of 
orgiinir  /onus  has  not  hitherto  received  its  due 
consideration.  According  to  the  system  of 
pantheism,  we  are  compelled  to  adnut  the 
spoiitcneoiis  formation  even  of  man  and  the 
larger  animals,  from  all  eternity,  and  by  a 
sjiecies  of  fatalism,  without  tlie  intervention  of 
any  distinct  or  superior  intelligence,  or  by  the 
activity  of  matter  alone.  But,  if  there  are 
evident  proofs  in  natural  history:  1st.  That 
organized  beings  are  connected  one  with 
another  by  harmonious  relations,  according  to 
a  regular  system  ;  -Jnd.  That  races  are  not 
arbitrarily  developed,  that  they  establish  even 
insurmountable  limits  between  species,  how- 
ever near  allied,  and  are  opjiosed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  inlernu'diate  or  i)ermanent  hybrid  races ; 
;ird.  Lastly,  that  obstacles  .are  fuimd  to  exist 
to  the  pretended  sjiontaneons,  free  or  pbysico- 
chenncal  generations  ;  we  must  admit  that  the 
production  of  organic  forms  does  not  result 
ii-om  clianee  or  from  material  circmnstances 
only  ;  a  fact  of  the  highest  inqiortance  ;  for  it 
would  lead  us  to  acknowledge  a  distinct,  and 
infinitely  fore-seeing  cause  in  the  generation  of 
vt(/rl(il)le  and  (tiihniil  beings  ;  a  cause  [irodne- 
ing  such  a  chain  of  relations,  and  so  regular  a 
system  of  organization.  This  concatenation  of 
the  uatnral  fandlies  of  organised  beings,  both 
vegetable  and  aninud,  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged. The  ancient  iiliilosophers,  while  ad- 
nutling  spontaneous  and  irregular  generations, 
had  no  distinct  idea  as  to  the  chain  of  beings 
and  their  connections.  Aristotle  however,  in 
his  grand  classifications  still  acknowledged  as 
the  bases  of  zoology,  jiaid  great  attention  to 
their  principal  relalioiis  of  strncture.  Hence 
arose  his  discovery  of  the  svnnnetrieal  system 
pervading  nature,  which  could  not  po'ssibly 
result  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  inorganic 
elements  or  atoms.  In  fact,  the  various  spe- 
cies or  lyp,:'<  presented  on  our  globe  are  not  is- 
olated and  unconnected,  they  belong  to  an 
harmonious  whole  ;    attesting   their  common 


parentage  or  origin  by  their  intimate  aHiiimes 
and  offinitits.  Some  have  asserted  that  by  ,in 
original  union  between  distant  branches  of  the 
creation,  repeated  at  various  periods  during 
the  long  course  of  ages,  has  arisen  lliat  inlinile 
multitude  of  races  more  or  less  allied,  which, 
successively  mingling  enc  with  another,  have 
generated  that  vast  hierarchy  of  species  linked 
together  by  similar  genera  and  families  Hence, 
it  is  said,  tlieimity,  the  harmony,  which  appears 
to  pervade  the  numerous  classes  of  beings, 
binding  together  their  various  elements. 
Hence,  our  inability  to  fix  assignable  limits  to 
species  and  their  varieties,  by  reason  of  their 
various  causes  of  raodilication  from  climate, 
temperature,  food,  &e.  We  cannot  therefore — 
it  is  asserted — wonder  at  those  innumerable 
races  of  insects,  and  plants,  in  various  regiims, 
at  their  mutual  relations  and  anastomoses. 
But  this  theory  sujijioses  the  iiossibilily  of  free 
unions,  of  a  promiscuous  intercourse,  as  it 
were,  between  all  animal  or  vegetable  .species  ; 
producing  an  universal  and  unrestrained  de- 
generacy throughout  the  whole  globe  ;  leaving 
no  fixed  or  determined  ly[ie,  but  resulting  in 
forms  incessantly  changing. 

We  have  examined,  in  the  various  classes  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  the  obstacles  op]iosed 
to  this  promiscuous  connection  of  species  and 
confusion  of  organised  nature.  Tliere  is  not 
only  a  law  of  variety  in  the  organic  ))niductions 
of  our  globe,  but  also  an  order  rf  fi.iili/  in  the 
constancy  and  separation  of  the  types,  or  the 
preservation  of  their  original  purily,  .since  the 
varieties  return  spontaneously  to  their  native 
standard,  by  a  succession  of  oscillations,  re- 
sembling as  it  were  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
.Among  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  beings, 
one  of  the  least  remarkable  but  most  essen- 
tial, is  that  whicli  limits  the  crossini/  of  species, 
or  which  maintains  the  piototi/pe  forms.  This 
fad  is  in  itself  an  evidence  against  the  spon- 
laneonsness  of  organic  formations,  or  their 
jnoduction  at  hazard.  In  the  case  of  hybrids 
or  nudes,  we  see  an  alliance  between  proximate 
species,  but  not  between  ditl'erent  ijenern. 
Thus  the  earnivora  do  not  mingle  themselves 
with  tlie  herbivora  ;  there  are  as.signcd  limits 
beyond  wdiich  the  mingling  of  distinct  organi- 
sations cannot  take  place.  This  law  is  of  equal 
application  in  the  vegetable  kiiulimi,  where 
nature  distinguishes  the  specific  types  by  in- 
genious constructions.  Thus  the  fecundating 
pollen,  from  its  form,  its  size,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  flowering  time,  is  unable  to  fertilize 
the  ovary  of  every  ilower  or  penetrate  within 
the  style  ;  it  re(|uircs  certain  intimate  connex- 
ions and  lilting  periods  for  fecundation  to  take 
jdace.  This  isolation  of  species  becomes  es- 
sentially necessary  among  aijuatic  animals,  the 
fi.sli,  the  inferior  races  of  .'ii  many  myriads  of 
inollusca,and  zoophytes,  scattering  tlicir  spawn 
upon  the  waters.  Thus  each  species  of  ovum 
undouljtcdiy  accepts  and  can  absorb  only  the 
li(iuid  emanating  from  its  normal  tyjie,  which 
•ilone  is  cajiable  of  vivifying  it.  Hybrids  are 
rare  among  them.  This  law  of  isolation  is  in 
like  manner  fully  borne  out  among  inserts,  some 
races  of  whieli,  as  the  hymciiopteri,  carry  a 
scaly  apparatus  around  the  valva,  wliieh  etl'ec- 
lually  preyents  sexual  union  with  the  males  of 
other  species. 

Tlie  ancient  notions  admitted  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  ccnlaurs  or  satyrs,  are  dis- 
jiroved,  says  M.  Virey,  by  tlie  dili'erenccs  in 
the  ])criods  of  fecundity,  in  the  duration  of 
gestation,  and  the  mode  of  milrilion  of  tlie 
various  embryos  and  of  the  fielns  in  the  mater- 
nal womb.  Kaeh  species  is  borne  by  an  irre- 
sistible instinct  to  its  ti/pi'  if  normal  unity,  of 
hauty  or  perfection  in  the  important  act  ofre- 
produetion  ;  aud  the  blood rc\olting  at  all  im- 


jiure  and  monstrous  connections,  assists  in 
acconi|ilisliiiig  an  eternal  separation  between 
the  different  sjiecies. 

The    objection    of    spontaneous    i/meratioiis 
niiglit  be  formidable,   inasmuch  as  it  gives  to 
nature   the   power   of  producing   not   only  all 
sorts  of  irregular  and   miiiatural   forms,   but 
woidd  even  make  her  an  accom|)lice  of  each 
mon.strosity,  and  governed  by  no  defined  limits 
or  laws.     In  this  .sy^leln  of  jiantheism  we  liave 
no  term  to  (lie  nndtiidicity  of  contingent  com- 
binations,   wliich    are    limited    only    by   the 
necessity  of  (he  elements  or  contrary  forces, 
and  by  fatality;   ehanee  becomes   the  ijeiirratiir 
of  all.     Now,  in  organized  nature  there  reigns, 
on    the    contrary,    a    constantly   normal    and 
regular  series  of  productions.     Order  and  in- 
telligence predominate   every  where,    even  in 
anomalous  or  monstrous  formations.    Although 
the  more  exact  observation  of  the  moderns  by 
means  of  the  microscope  has  greatly  restricted 
the    number  of  these    pretended   s|iontaneoiis 
productions,    whether    among    the    intestinal 
worms  and   other  epizooa,  or  in  the  class  of 
infusorial     animalcula ;     although     we    have 
already  shown  the  existence  of  sexes  in  certain 
genera  and  a  jiropagation, whether  byvery  small 
ovules,    ur    liy    fissures   or   suckers,   as  in    a 
nudtitude  of  vegetables,   it  would   jK-ihaps  be 
rash    to    deny    altogether    (he    possibility    of 
sponlaneous  generalion  in  these  inferior  being-'. 
It  has  been  a.sserted  that  there  is  a  eoiitinual 
creation  and  a  tendency  cf  matter  to  orijani~a- 
tion  every  where  going  on  (as  the  Zoosperms) 
in  the  tissues  or  structures  of  living   beings 
capable  of  elaborating  them.     But  these  sup- 
jioscd  spontaneous  animalcules  cease  to  be  Ir- 
regular and  orderless  in  their  structure,   they 
assume  a  normal  shape,  capable  of  classifica- 
tion; they  have  their  ti/jies,  their  special  i/erms, 
very  dift'erent  from  tlie  crystalline  structure  of 
the  mineral.     In  fact,    an  organized  being  is 
sucli  only  by  its  entire  unity,  binding  together 
i(s  jiarts  so  as  to  confer  on  it  a  spontaneous- 
ncss  of  action,   whether  inslinctive  or  volun- 
tary, and  a  centre  if  activity  to  rale  I'ver  the 
entire  being.      Life   appears  only    eomjiatible 
with   the  emanation    and    transmission   of   a 
primordial  iienn  in  a  special  form,  leith  organs 
predestined  for  a    certain    end.     Now,     these 
organs    manifest  themselves  in  the  beings  of 
so  called  spontaneous  creation   (the  infusoria, 
the    vorticella,    intestinal    worms,  &c.)     How 
then,    can  they   be  the  work  of  chance  or  of 
some  blind  power?     What  has  conceived  their 
object,  directed  their  destination,   or  adapted 
their  structure  ?    The  iulerveutiou  <if  a  creating 
intelligence  becomes  llicii   indispensable  in  all 
organized    vitality.     It  is  a  mysterious  incar- 
nation, inexplicable  by  the  means  within  our 
limited    reach,      l-'fe,    organization,  as   shown 
iqion    this   globe,  are  in  their  attributes   and 
origin    the   most   convincing    evidence   of  an 
intellectual  power  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  or  the  direct  emanatiou  of  a  divinity, 
of  which  humanily  is  tlic  term. 

From  these  considerations,  s.ays  INI.  Virey, 
the  hypothesis  of  pantheism  or  of  the  unity  of 
substance  appears  to  be  jierfcctly  inadinkssable. 

Researihes  upon  the  Development  of  Hone. — 
By  M.  I'l.oviiENs.—  hnportitnce  of  the  Meilnt- 
lary  Membrane,  or  Internal  J'eriosteiim  in  tlie 
Formation  of  lioiie. — M.  Flourens  states,  (hat 
in  his  iirovious  works  he  has  considered  the 
medullary  membrane,  or  internal  periosteum 
only  as  llic  organ  of  the  rc-ahsorption  of 
hone  ;  it  is,  however,  also  an  organ  of  forma- 
tion to  the  bone.  In  a  recent  ex]ieriment,  he 
removed  the  entire  external  periosteum  from 
(lie  tibia  of  a  duck,  and  (he  whole  of  this 
ou(er  membrane  was  reproduced.  But  before 
this  roiirodiietiuu  look  place, the  normal  for- 
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Illative  ailiiin  of  the  internal  periosleiiin  I'c- 
caiiic  iiicrcascil,  and  fresh  Ijone  was  fornietl  in 
tlic  interior  of  tlie  medullary  canal.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  power  of  re-absorplion,  tlie 
internal  periostenin  lias  then  a  power  of  for- 
mation, which  becomes  especially  apparent 
when  the  external  periosteum  is  destroyed. 
AVhen  this  destrnc'lion  is  iierformed  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  bone,  new  bone  is  foniud 
tlironp,hont  the  entire  interior  of  the  medul- 
lary canal  ;  when  on  the  contraiy,  the  ex- 
ternal periosteum  is  removed  but  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  bone,  new  ossifie  matter  is 
thrown  out  only  at  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  interior  of  the  canal.  Hence,  the 
destruction  of  the  external  periostemn  is 
always  followed  by  obliteration  of  the  me- 
dullary canal  in  conser|uence  of  a  new  os- 
seous production,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
obliterated  points  of  the  canal  always  corres- 
)"ind  in  position  to  the  site  of  the  removed  ex- 
ternal periosteum.  Two  agents  concur  then 
in  the  formation  of  bone  ;  tlie  external,  as  well 
as  the  internal  periosteum.  In  the  normal  or 
ordinary  state,  each  of  these  agents  or  powers 
preserves  its  proper  limits  ;  the  external  peri- 
osteum is  constantly  producing  or  repairing 
the  outer  portion  of  the  bone,  and  the  internal 
periosteum— the  internal  or  sjiongy  tissiieof  tin' 
bone.  There  is,  in  the  natural  state,  a  sort  of 
counter-balancing  between  these  two  powers. 
But  if  we  ilestroy  the  internal  periosteum,  the 
liower  and  action  of  the  external  membrane  be- 
come augmented,  and  new  bono  is  produced 
externally  to  the  old  one  ;  and  viie  versa. 

Erperiiiu'iils  upon  Ihe  Iiinease  in  Thickness 
of  Built: — M.  Flourens  states  that  it  has  |ire- 
viously  been  proved  by  experinieiits  with 
madder,  that  the  increase  in  thickness  of  bone 
is  acconii)lished  by  layers  placed  snccessivcly 
one  upon  the  other.  lie  has  recently  performed 
still  more  decisive  experiments  on  this  sidiject. 
In  imitation  ofDuhamel,  he  has  encircled  with 
platinum-wire  various  long  bones  in  diti'erent 
animals,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs.  In  a 
young  rabbit,  ho  first  encircled  the  tibia  with 
a  platinum-wire,  placed  immediately  upon  the 
periosteum  ;  the  animal  was  allowed  to  live 
twenty-eight  days  before  killing  it.  The  ring 
of  platinum  wire  was  found  near  the  middle  of 
tl>e  bone,  encircling  in  some  points  what  re- 
mained of  the  old  periosteum,  and  in  other 
parts  it  was  itself  covered  by  the  new  jierios- 
teum.  We  see,  then,  tirst,  that  the  new-  pe- 
riosteum is  formed  above  tlic  old.  A  second 
rabbit,  experimented  on  the  same  day  as  the 
preceding  one,  was  not  killed  till  the  thirty- 
eighth  day  after  the  operation.  In  this  case, 
the  pl.itinum-ring  was  not  only  covered  en- 
tirely by  the  periosteum,  but  it  was  also,  for  a 
certain  extent,  covered  with  a  layer  of  bone. 
Thus  the  new  bone,  which  had  beeooie  deve- 
loped since  the  application  of  the  ring,  was 
formed  above  the  ]datinuni ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
external  layers  placed  one  above  the  other. 
So  also  with  a  third  rabbit  killed  a  few  days 
later.  These  experiments,  he  thinks,  arc  eon- 
(dusive.  The  only  objection  was  one  sug- 
gested by  Duhaine'l,  who,  after  |ierforming  si- 
milar experiments,  and  tinding  that  the  ring 
which  at  (irst  encircled  the  bone,  was  after- 
wards covered  by  the  new  formation,  supposed 
that  the  tilires  of  the  bone  while  spreading  had 
become  ruptured  opjiosite  the  ring,  and  lia<l 
afterwards  rc-unitcd.  U.  Flourens  exhibited 
several  preparations,  in  wliicli  the  bone  re- 
mained perfectly  smooth  and  shining,  without 
any  sign  of  rupture,  at  the  points  still  encir- 
cled by  the  ring;  and  where  the  ring  was  it- 
self covered  by  osseous  layers,  the  bone  was 
seen  to  be  of  new  formation.  From  various 
experiments,   he  concludes,  that  the  bone  does 


not  <listcnd  itself,  and  become  miitureil,  hut 
that  all  new  bone  is  formed  above  tlic  o'd.  In 
a  guiiiea-pig,  the  tibia  was  enciridcd  wllli  a 
platinum-wire.  The  tibia  of  the  o]i|iosile  siilc 
was  amputated  at  the  same  time.  The  animal 
survived  twelve  days  after  the  operation,  and 
was  during  the  whole  time  fed  on  madder.  A 
ring  or  circular  enlargement  was  found  near 
the  middle  of  the  lione  formed  by  new  liony 
m.ilter,  and  from  the  head  of  the  bone  as  far  as 
this  ring,  the  colour  was  ])erl'ectly  red.  Just 
beneath  this  enlargement  was  found  the  plati- 
mnn-wire.  Lastly,  six  or  eight  miHiinctres 
below  the  wire  the  bone  was  broken  so  as  to 
exhibit  its  original  structure,  which  was  of  a 
pure  white.  In  this  preparation  the  new  hone 
was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  old.  The  new 
was  entirely  red,  the  old  white.  All  the  new 
bone  was  above  the  wire,  the  old  was  below  it. 
Lastly,  the  <dd  bono  was  exactly  of  the  same 
diameter  as  that  of  the  opposite  leg,  wdiich  had 
been  removed  on  the  day  that  the  plaiinum  was 
applied,  lionc  is  then  forjiicd  by  successive 
layers,  placed  one  externally  to  the  other. 

Experiments  upon  the  Increase  in  Lfiu/i/i  t>f 
Bone.  —  In  imitation  of  the  experiments  of 
Duhaniel  and  .1.  Hunter,  M.  Flourens  bored 
two  holes  in  Ihe  tiljia'  of  several  rabbits.  The 
sjiace  between  these  holes  was  measured  very 
exactly.  Tlie  tibia  of  the  opposite  leg  was  at 
the  same  time  removed  and  kept  for  the  pur- 
jiose  of  comparison.  In  one  animal  which  bad 
lived  twenty-eight  day.s  after  the  experiment, 
the  interval  between  the  two  holes  remained 
the  .same,  although  the  animal  had  sensibly 
enlarged  ;  the  tibia  in  particular  had  increased 
twelve  tiii/liiiietns  in  length.  Upon  other  ani- 
mals killed,  the  one  fifty  and  the  other 
eighty-seven  days  after  the  experiment,  the 
same  results  were  obtained.  The  bone  then 
elongates  itself  only  by  its  extremities  ;  it  in- 
creases in  length  by  terminal  layers  placed  in 
jii.ita-posilicn. 

Merhiinisni  of  t hi'  Reproduction  of  Ihe  Perios- 
ttiiin. — The  periosteum  is  re-produced  by  ex- 
ternal layers  placed  one  above  the  other.  The 
before  mentioned  experiments,  performed  with 
the  platinum-wire  pas.sed  around  the  perios- 
teum, abundantly  prove  it.  In  these  experi- 
ments, the  ring  is  placed  above  the  periosteum, 
and  wc  may  still  see  the  old  periosteum  be- 
neath the  ring,  while  a  new  membrane  is  al- 
ready formed  above  the  platinum,  and  covers  it 
over. 


SILK  HATS  AND  BALDNESS. 


I''i:w  pc'ijile  are  aware  of  Ihe  evil  coiioeiiueiiecs 
Avhicli  may  :irise  fnim  eonsiaiilly  \vcaring  a  silk 
hat  ;  tliev,  indeed,  may  be  sensible  of  thi^  effects, 
but  the  cause  remains  hidden  from  (hem.  They 
are,  says  the  "  Chemist,"  thus  mamifjcturcd.  A 
body  is  made  of  pasteboard,  willow,  canvass, 
cane.  Mackintosh,  or  stulV  of  the  proper  slui])c 
111'  the  liat.  Over  the  body  is  laid  a  strong  var- 
nish, prinei|)tilly  composed  cif  resin,  linseed  i»il, 
and  tin,'  conimouest,  as  being  the  cheapest,  naphtha 
that  can  be  procureil,  to  which  silk  hats  owe  their 
highly  offensive,  and,  we  believe,  ^ery  unwhole- 
some odoiu'.  by  means  of  which  the  silk  phish  is 
made  to  adhere,  and  by  which  they  are  rendered 
air-tight.  The  silli  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
body  by  the  same  means  as  the  beaver  is.  It  will 
he  perceived  that  the  fur  is  introduced  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  ha\ing  grown  there,  while 
the  silk  phish  is  laid  on  by  means  of  a  thick,  glu- 
tinous varnish.  To  these  differences  are  to  be  at- 
tributed the  ill  effects  of  which  we  arc  now  about 
to  speak.  It  has  long  bren  observed,  as  is  well 
known  tn  the  trade,  that  silk  hats  keep  the  head 
much  warmer  ia  summer,  and  much   colder  in 


winter,  tliaii  beaver  huts  do,  owing  to  the  much 
lii'e.iler  im|iermcahihty  of  the  former,  caused  by 
tlic  layer  ntslrong  varnish  ahiive  spoken  of.  This 
varnish,  slo]ipiiig  veiuilalion,  prevents  the  pa.s.sing 
away  ot  the  warm  vapcmr  arishig  from  the  head 
while  in  a  statu  of  perspiration,  causing  it  to  con- 
tlense  again  on  the  hair,  sometunes  eitveringit 
widi  large  dr(i]>s.  Thus,  at  a.  time  when  ventila- 
(inii  is  earrieil  in  ullier  tliin;;s  to  a,  prni]in;i(,ns  ex- 
tent under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  lieid,  the 
head  is  kept  most  prejudicially  free  from  its  bene- 
ficial efVects. 

Medieaf  mi'u  aic  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  gelliiLg  rid  ut'  the  excretions,  and  will  concur 
with  us  in  s;iyiiig  that  this  effect  of  silk  hats  must 
be  a  highly  injurious  one,  as,  indeed,  the  facts 
which  we  shall  adduce  sufhciently  prove  it  to  be. 

Men  who  constantly  wear  silk  bats  lose  their 
hair  mucli  sooner  than  tlmsc  who  adhere  to  the 
use  of  beaver ;  and  this  will  explain  to  many,  who 
have  not  before  been  able  to  ai'eonnt  for  it,  the 
reason  of  Iheir  liecuniing  ])ermanently  liald,  and 
not  uiifreipieiitly  experieneins  very  unpleasant 
sensati<iiis  ahoiil  the  head.  The  fact  that  those 
who  wear  silk  hats  become  bald  earlier  than  others 
is  well  known  ti>  every  one  in  the-  hat  trade.  A 
tra\ellpr  for  a  large  firm  has  been  heard  to  say 
I  flat  he  would  eat  every  hair  left  on  the  head  of  a 
man  who  had  wnrn  a  silk  hat  for  ten  years;  mean- 
ing, of  course,  that  such  a  person  would  be  com- 
pletely bald. 

It  may  unt  be  out  of  place  to  niention  here,  tliat 
a  mamifaeturer  w  ho  makes  very  large  c|uantilies  of 
the  silk  )ilush  for  hats,  being  desirous  of  patronis- 
ing an  article  fi-om  ^^llieh  he  derived  considerable 
emolument,  ordered  a  silk  hat,  and  wore  it  for 
some  time.  He  experienced  very  great  uneasiness 
about  the  head,  and.  at  the  advice  of  a  friend  to 
» liom  he  mentioneil  the  circumstance,  he  left  off 
Ihe  silk  hat,  returned  lo  the  use  of  a  beaver  hat, 
aud  suffered  no  further  iiieimvenience. 


DALEY'S  CARIiUNATIVE. 

ii  Tr.  Opii.  3J. :  Tr.  Assafiut.  jiiss.  ;  Olei  Carui. 
--,]. ;  Ok'i  Mentli.  Pip.  jij,  ;  Tr.  Castorei, 
ivi.ss. ;  Sp.  liectif,  Jvj. — M.  S.  A. 

\V'hen  the  mixture  is  complete,  it  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  two-druchni  doses,  which  are  to  be 
poured  into  small  bottles  containing  from  seven 
anil  a  lialf  to  ten  drachms  a-piccc,  into  each  of 
wliiih  a  draelim  of  calcined  magnesia  has  been 
pre\iiiualy  introduced.  Finally,  the  bottles  are  to 
be  filled  up  with  simple  S3'rup,  and  a  small  i[uan- 
tity  <  if  rectified  spirits,  and  to  he  well  shaken  to 
mix  the  whole. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
pnpnhir  arcana  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  re- 
commended in  the  flatulence,  gripes,  couvulsions, 
&c.  iif  infants;  and  in  the  irregular  gout,  the 
bloody  Ihix,  and  \iiileut  cholic  iif  adnlts.  It  is 
tbouglit  eminently  serviceable  hi  the  different 
bowel  complaints  to  which  sea-faring  men  are 
very  subject. 

Five  or  six  drops  are  given  to  weakly  infants 
two  or  three  days  old,  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  warm 
water  sweetened;  and  if  this  dose  does  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  eft'ect  in  six  or  eight  minutes,  it 
is  repeated.  The  dose  is  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  Utile  patients,  ;ind  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  to  be  I'mnbated.  Two  doses  in  a 
day,  or  three  at  the  most,  are  sufficient  fur  the 
most  obstinate  cases. 

A  tea-spoonful  is  given  to  inlxiuts  from  one  or 
two  years  old,  or  even  mm-e  if  the  symptoms  are 
violent.  Three  tea-spoonfuls  are  given  to  children 
seven  years  old. 

Adnlts  take  half  or  two-lliirds  uf  a  bottle  for  :i 
dose,  either  pure,  or  mixed  willi  as  much  warm 
wafer  as  will  make  it  of  an  ;igreeable  temperature. 
In  all  eases  it  is  necessary  to  shake  the  bottle 
before  pouring  nut  the  dose. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  persons  subject  to 
constipation,  or  who  vomit  aeid  matter,  it  is  very 
nsef'uf  to  combine  magnesia  with  the  use  of  this 
carminative. 

Like  other  popular  nostrums,  adds  a  contem- 
porary, Dalby'a  Carminative  is  made  after  various 
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receipts,  so  ibat  the  dose  which  is  perfectly  safe 
when  the  cordial  is  prepared  liv  A,  may  he 
prisonous  when  it  is  maiiiiCaclnrod  liy  11.  In  the 
Eeturns  from  the  Coroners  of  ]vni;l;ind  -.irid  Wules, 
made  to  the  Honse  of  Conmions  in  1^3!l,  we  fhul 
leu  cases  of  death  from  (iodfri'v'sC'irdial,  anil  one 
from  Infants  Mixture.  Dr.  Jolin  Clarke  mi-nlions 
an  infant  destroyed  liy  li'rly  dr"ps  of  Ualhy's 
Carminative. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.'i  whh  ivill  be  attt-nihil  to  hi  the  hruehure.  // 
came  loo  late  fir  the  miiittier. 

Declined.— /)oKrt<«.« — Walter  C. — L.  L.—.l.n.— 
M.  D.—.lfr.  II.  Toii.sham. 

Jl'e  -^liiitl  iie.rl  wceJ;  i;ire  an  ubstiact  of  the  .let 
rcgutaliiig  the  iiayment  of  Meitical  If'itiict^ses,  and 
thus  answer  at  once  a  host  of  eii'juiries  we  have  re- 
ceirett  on  this  snfijeet. 

Seeeral  Correspondents  arc  entitled  to  unr  ael^nuie- 
tedgnients. 

The  Mkiiical  Timks  Al3i.vn ac.  — . A?  kt  tale 
il  for  granted  that  all  onr  immediate  snhserihers  wilt 
be  anxious  for  a  cop;/  of  onr  Jlmanac,whii-h  for  fonr- 
pence  plain,  and  Heepencc  stamped,  icill  reallij  give  a 
gninctt's  worth  of  solid  infrmalion,  we  shall,  to  sace 
them  the  e.vpense  of  writing  for  it,  send  a  copii  with 
crenj  number  that  leaves  our  office.  Our  other  friends 
are  retjucsted  to  give  their  orders  to  their  newsmen 
and  boohsellers. 

NOTICB. 

ON  THE  1st  of  DECEMBER  NEXT.  WiLL 
BE  PUBLIf<ni';i),  AS  AN  APPENDIX  TO 
(iri;  nUTdXAKY  NUJIBEK,   A  MEDICAL 

ALMANAC  liEPLETE  wrni   ji.vi  ri:i; 

THE  MUST  WVLU.UJLE  AND  IXTEKEbT- 
ING  FOR  THE  JIEDICAL  PROFESSION.— 
IT  WILL  CONSIST  OF  72  QUARTO  CO- 
LUilNS.— Pbici>  4A  Pl.hx,  5d.  Stjlmfed.    ' 

Erkata.— In  Jlr.  Adam's  "  Case  of  Clairvoy- 
ance, in  our  la,st  No.,  in  Id  column,  the  'JCtl!, 
;;7th,  and  2Slh  lines  are  misplaced— in  3d  ccdunm, 
line  SI .  read  "  l.ing,''  for  "  being," — in  -Ith  column, 
line  37th,  t'w  "  tvonnd,'*  read  **  cieite.'' 
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rmrcre  per  totum  pavidi  conclave;  magisque 
3:\aniincs  tre])iclarc,  siniul  domus  alia  Molo.ssis 
Personuit  canibus.     Turn  ruslicu.s,  &x. 

HonAcr. 

If  "  Ic  tliablc  boitoux"  coiitiiuio  to  take 
an  interest  in  Imniaii  perplexities  unci  em- 
broilments, lie  must  enjoy  a  more  than 
customary  treat,  wliile,  hoverins,'  over  the 
eouncil  eliambcr  of  tlic  College  of  Surgeons, 
ho  surveys  the  eoiulition  to  uliieh  the 
question  of  iJractitioner-exa.niination  has 
reduced  the  embarrassed  twentv-onc.  The 
explicit  letter  of  their  late  I'residciit  being 
now  in  every  practitioner's  hands,  and  Di\ 
Hasliiig's  avowal  of  its  receipt  lor  wide 
])ublication  being  by  this  time  no  less 
known,  the  secretary  of  the  (;ol!egc  is 
dunned  each  post  by'bagfulls  of  letters  be 
dare  not  answer  :  the  doors  are  besieged 
by  clamorous  thousands,  who  will  not  have 
promises  made  to  the  car  broken  by  any 
miserable  word-Jugglery  to  the  hc^pe,  anil 
there  they  sit — these  select  cliieftains  of  an 
enlightened  jnofession — each  ill  at  ease 
^viih  liis  neighbour,  and  scarcely  less  so  to 
limisell',—  luutual  dislike  in  its'  increasing 
intensity  overcoming  their  power  over  the 
sad  ceremony  of  their  usual  smile  :  all 
(save  the  sleek,  fat,  C;csar-loving  Anthony) 
hating    and   hopin-,  and   fearing  and   dis- 


trusting, and  fuming  and  frowning,  and 
threatening — each  conscious  of  bearing  his 
share  of  corporate  ridicule  and  embarrass- 
ment,— the  majority  internally  asking  with 
bated  breath  and  humble  reverence,  what 
are  our  laws,  and  what  our  regulations  ? 
what  means  are  there  of  knowing  what  we 
have  done,  and  what  not  '!  what  is  the 
College  of  which  we  are  called  the  heads  ? 
by  whom  is  it  managed  '!  how,  when,  and 
where? — and  nearly  each  feeUng  that 
somehow  the  machine  has  gone  on  without 
HIM  !  Hut  their  mutual  vexations  will  not 
relieve  them  from  their  ludicrous  embarass- 
ment  :  a  decision  must  be  come  to  on  an 
important  question  which  they  themselves 
have  raised,  and,  despite  the  contempt  it 
may  fling  on  their  authority,  that  decision 
must  he  against  themselves  and  their  cer- 
tificate system,  ami  in  favour  of  those  to 
whose  ex])ectations  they  have  in  one  way 
or  another  directly  given  origin. 

How  stand  the  fjcts  of  the  case  ?  x\bout 
April  last,  by  no  small  exertions,  to  which 
the  ])resident  (at  that  time)  of  the  College 
largely  and,  as  he  said,  most  successfully 
contributed,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
introduced  various  changes  in  reference  to 
the  medical  officershii)s  of  unions,- — one  of 
which  was  the  exaction  from  all  candidates 
for  such  posts,  of  a  diploma,  not  only  from 
a  medical,  but  an  Etu/Ush  siiir/ical  source. 
It  being  immediately  felt  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  exclude  many  compelctit  prac- 
titioners, good,  and  even  examined  surgeons 
from  situations  which  they  had  long  held, 
or  looked  forward  to, — it  was  suggested 
first,  and  among  public  journals  solely,  by 
ourselves,  that  the  English  College  should 
give  such  gentlemen  an  oj)portunity  of 
proving  whether  they  possessed  (without 
reference  to  certificates)  such  practical  sur- 
gical knowledge,  as  would  at  once  give 
them  a  fair  title  to  membership  in  that 
institution,  and  a  just  claim  to  compete  for 
a  surgeonship  in  the  public  service.  The 
Court  of  Examiners  appear  to  have  ihought 
as  we  did  ;  for  in  .July  they  trcre,  and  for 
some  time  previously  liad  been,  admitting 
practitioners  to  examination  on  their  merits 
practically,  and  without  reference  to  the ' 
customary  rules  and  regulations.  This  is 
iifaet,  not  to  be  gain.^aid  ;  it  is  attested  by  ; 
a  public  document,  and  signed  by  the  very 
best  of  authorities — the  then  president  of 
the  College,  who  shewed  a  great  and  very  ' 
inaiseworthy  anxiety  to  have  tlie  fact  made 
as  publicly  known  as  ])ossible.  Did  the 
College,  in  thus  admitting  such  practiti- 
oners, do  so  on  public  or  j)rivate  grounds? 
To  say  jirivate  grounds  would  be  to  convict 
it  of  the  w.irst  kind  of  misrule  a  public 
biidy  is  capable  o(  ;  if  on  public  grounds, 
what  shall  justify  its  noii-exteiisiou  of 
the  same  right  now  to  individuals  in  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances?  M'c  ask  the 
<|uestion,  and  date  tlic  College  to  give  us 
the  ])rctciice  of  a  reply 

The  c.\i)lanation,  however,  of  all  the 
recent  fuss  made  by  some  worthy  members 
of  the  council  on  this  matter,  is  ])reciselv 
this.      So   long   as   the   admission   of  old 


practitioners  could  be  made  a  subject  of 
personal  favour  by  the  Court,  and  thus 
turned  into  means  of  increasing  inlluence — 
not  to  say  practice, — so  long  was  the  inno- 
vation jiatiently  actiuiesced  in  ;  but  the 
moment  that  Mr.  (iuthtie's  frank  letter 
turned  it  from  a  vehicle  of  favouiitism  into 
a  matter  of  genera!  riglit  and  universal 
claim,  that  moment  is  a  show  of  resistance 
exhibited — a  resistance,  be  it  rcmaiked, 
which,  presenting  the  council  as  ignorant 
of  their  own  minds  individually  and  col- 
lectively, as  witbout  concert,  harmony,  or 
the  least  ])retence  of  decent  consistency  or 
justice,  makes  them  odious  to  one  ])art  of 
the  profession  and  contemptible  to  the 
other  I  But  to  suppose,  we  repeat,  that 
there  will  be  more  than  a  show  of  resistance 
would  prove  a  sad  suspiciousness  on  one 
side,  or  silly  unprineiidcdness  on  the  other  ; 
for  it  would  .suppose  the  twenty-one  regis- 
tering themselves  not  only  as  a  most  lawless 
and  illegitimately  governed  set,  but  as  men 
who  with  the  solemn  charge  of  protecting  our 
Profession,  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  members  —  not  for 
private  interest,  which  would  be  some- 
thing, but  for  private  whim  and  spite  ! 

An  humble  contemporary — the  "  Ga- 
zette" of  AVits'  Bankrupts — lately  contra- 
dicted our  rumoui(as  it  called  it)on  this  sub- 
ject, on  what  it  declared  "  high  authority." 
"  Hiyh  authority"  varies  in  its  meaning, 
according  as  the  utterer  recedes  or  ap- 
proaches this  or  that  level,  and  as  our  pri- 
vate correspondence  suggests  that  such  a 
contradiction  was  in  fact  ventured  on,  the 
day  before  the  Gazette  appeared,  by  the 
porter  of  the  College,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  dispute  that,  in  the  editor's  opinion,  his 
assuranee  was  founded  on  "liiejli  authority  ;" 
certainly  it  was  hiyh  enough  to  be  far,  very 
iiw  above  the  truth.  Clearly  the  College  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  such  admis- 
sions, and  clearly  the  President  in  the  most 
lierspicuous  language  made  such  admissions 
a  matter  of  universal  claim  to  all  practiti- 
oners in  need  of  them.  Our  contcm- 
])orary's  authority  therefore,  however 
"  high  "  physically,  or  relatively  to  the 
genteel  editor  himself,  must  be  extremely 
"  low  "  in  the  moral  aspects  of  veracity 
and  respectability.  Of  all  liars,  save  n.s 
from  the  daiing  power  of  assertion  of  your 
oj/ieial  liar.  Prom  the  Moniteur  down- 
wards there  is  no  fact  outside,  aye  or  inside 
mathematics,  though  attested  by  a  whole 
nation  of  witnesses,  which  one  of  these 
hopeful  gentlemen  will  not  cooly  contra- 
dict on  "  the  highest  antlKuily,"  ]f  there 
be  one  character  lower  than  this,  it  is  the 
writi^r,  who,  in  a  silly  desire  to  be  inislakeii 
for  oflicial,  volunteers  uninvited  to  do  the 
same  dirty  work  gratis  ! 

To  finish  with  something  more  useful 
than  fly-eru.shing,  there  are  two  duties 
which  cannot,  we  beg  to  impress  on  the 
Council  of  the  College,  be  performed  too 
soon.  I'irst,  to  let  students  know  decisively 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  examined 
under  the  old  regulation  after  January  next ; 
and  secondly,  as  it  is  clear  that  |)raclitioncrs 
arc  admissible  by  examiiiution  on  their  me- 
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rits  practically, to  make  known  how  lonj;  tliis 
iniviltge  is  to  lie  open  tor  their  accLptiiiicc-. 
On  both  points  it  l)cU)ngs  to  the  duty  of  a 
{Governing  piofossional  body  to  allow 
no  mystery  or  misunderstanding.  In- 
convenience, embarrassment,  perplexity, 
and  loss,  arc  a  few  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  doubts  on  these  matters  that 
now  universally  prevail.  Apart  fioni  this,  it 
is  not  seemly  that  no  two  mcnihcrs  of  the 
council  can  agree  on  what  are,  or  what  are 
iu)t  the  regulations  or  intentions  of  the 
College.  What  Staidey,  with  lucky  truth, 
declares  nonsense,  (inthrie,  with  ei]ual 
veracity,  calls  a  college  practice ;  w  hat 
llie  latter  declares  contemptible,  the  former 
insists  on  as  a  legitimate  law.  The  other 
councellors  shew  a  similai  harmonious 
agreement  ;  and  their  worthy  secretary, 
■when  he  ventures  to  ri.^e  above  ignorance 
on  any  given  subject  oi  en(iuiry,  is  ibund 
to  be  at  variance  with  all.  Thi:-  is  not 
respectable  ;  it  exhibits  that  worst  anomaly 
— a  governing  body  ungoverncd. 


JIESJDCRIISM. 


A  CASK  OF  A:>ll>UrATIoN  UlRINO    JIESMEIIIC  SLl.l'.l'. 

r)N  Tuesday  evcnin;;-  ii  paper  was  roiiil  at  (lie 
Moilieo-CliiriiRical  Sucictv,  at  their  rnonis  in  Bi-'r- 
ners-stn-o(,  tlie  jdint  procinctiuii  of  Mr.  Topliaiii,  a 
barrister,  and  jlr.  .Sijiiin  .;  Ward,  the  surgeun, 
relative  to  aini>iitalii>n  (if  llir  lliisli  during  nies- 
moric  .sleep,  at  the  district  liospita!  of  Nuttiiisham. 
There  was  an  unusual  atteiKlanco  n["  fcllou-s,  and 
visitors,  and  the  emwd  was  so  !iriat  tliat  many 
were  compelled  to  stand  duriii!;  Ibo  leiiding'  and 
discussion  of  the  paper.  Amcum'  (ho  visitors  an- 
luiniieed  fnun  (lie  eliair  were,  t'jlnnel  tiiirwi>od. 
Captain  Valliant,  L)r. Walsh,  Dr.  Biiins,  Mr.  Den- 
nisim,  M.V.,  Dr.  Alliuitt,  Dr.  K.  Grant,  &e.;  and, 
subc«inently,  the  Manpiis  cif  Litchfield  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Klliotsoi..  .Vineiie;  (he  (Vllous  pre- 
sent we  noticed.  Dr.  .lanu  .  .bilinson.  Dr.  .Vriiott, 
Sii- James  Clark.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  Kllietsen, 
Dr.  Syme,  Dr.  Dell,  Dr.  Jloure,  Dr.  Willitinis,  Dr. 
Forbes.  Sir  Beiijaniin  J'>ii>die,  Mr.  LislMii,  Jlr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  Mr.  Coulsun,  Mr.  .Mcoeli,  &c. 
&e.,  and,  in  short,  nearly  every  man  "f  eininenee 
er  coiisideraliiin  in  the  profession  in  Londnn. — 
The  preliminary  business  nf  the  Siieiely  luniiig 
been  coneluded,  tlie  paper  ^\■as  read  by  the  seere- 
tary.  The  lirst  ])ar(,  which  was  wriden  by  Mr. 
Tephani,  professed  (o  projtuuiid  nn  iheery.  but  U> 
detail  fai-ts;  and  went  on  tct  state  that  the  patient, 
.James  "Womlnvell,  an  a,^riciiltura!  labiuirer,  was 
first  seen  by  him  (the  author)  on  tin;  '21st  t»f  .Jiuie 
last  (we  believe  this  was  the  datel, — that  he  was 
(hen  snlVerin*,;  e-i.oat  a;;<'ny  from  an  aiVeetmn  of  the 
Unee,  whieli  oul>se<piently  pro\ed  to  be  inll.iieina- 
lion  and  absorption  of  the  lij^anienl.^,  wilii  earii.'s  of 
the  eondyles  of  (he  femur  and  libia, — that,  after 
repeated  attempts  to  mesmerise  him,  be'fidly  suc- 
ceeded— ami  that  at  len;;lb,  in  Seplember  last,  he 
was  thro^vn  into  mesnierie  Iranee,  \\hen  [lit..»pera- 
tiou  of  remo\inj;  the  thigh  was  |ierforincd  by  Jlr. 
Squires  Ward.  'I'o  .secure  deeper  sleep  than  usual. 
Mr.  Topbam  placed  his  Ibiunbs,  or  finders,  we 
forget  which,  on  lhc>  balls  of  the  eyes,  and  kept 
them  llii'riMlnrin^lbeopcration,  the  pill ient  during 
(he  whole  period  of  ihe  proeess  ,sleo|iing  soundly, 
and  only  making  a  low  moaning  like  that  of  a  nriu 
iu  a  li'onbled  iln  am,  when  the  bone  was  s.iwed. 
f)ii  being  asked  by  Jfr. 'I'opbam,  after  the  opera- 
tion, if  he  felt  any  pain  while  in  the  mesmeric 
trance,  he  replii'd.  "  No,"  hut  that  he  heard  at  one 
time  somelhing  like  "  a  crunching," — tliis  was 
when  the  bone  was  sawed. — Tlie  second  portion  of 
the  paper  was  strictly  surgical;  Mr.  Ward  desei.ih- 
ing  very  minutely  the  symptom>  of  (he  case,  Ihe 
previous  treatment,  the  operatii'U,  and  sul)siM[nent 
recovery  of  the  patient;    but  as  these  points  oti'er 


nothing  remarkable— except  that,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient,  he  was  com)>elled  to  make  a 
third  incision,  which,  in  ordinary  ease.'.,  uould 
ha\e  caused  inereasi'il  ]iain,  but,  iu  this,  did  not 
alieet  ihe  jialiiut,  and  that  the  sciatic  nerve  was 
irritated  without  indueiug  pain, — we  shall  pass  <.ni 
to  (lie  di.ieussion,  wiiicb,  \\e  are  L)ound  to  say,  was 
eoudueted  with  more  candour  and  moderation  than 
we  !noe  generally  gi-uerally  among  i.air  medical 
brelhren.  We  bail  this  as  a  good  sign.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  intolerance  and  ilbberality  i>f 
the  profession,  the  time  is  passed  when  any  pro- 
fessional man,  bo\\e\er  ^igb  in  public  estimation, 
dare  allem|it  to  cheek  inipiiry,  or  prevint  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Ccailson  was  the  first  lo  express  an  opiuimi 
to  the  etVect  that  lie  regrctt-d  Ihe  rending  of  the; 
p.ijier, — we  coukl  not  understaiul  bis  reason. 

Dr.  Abiori'  then  wished  that  the  paper  had  been 
aeeoiupanied  by  atbdavils,  as  a  pai)er  like  that  re- 
ipiifed  such  doeuinents. 

Mr.  Wooil  said,  if  any  testiiuouy  were  reipu..ite, 
he  begged  testate  that  be  as.,i,.led  at  the  operation 
(we  helieve  both  Mr.  Ward  and  Jlr.  'J'opbam  uer,. 
present  also),  and  that  there  were  clergymen,  lay- 
men, and  other  surgeons,  jiresent;  and.  couse- 
cpieutb',  nothing  could  be  easier  than  the  pr<,)due- 
tioii  of  such  a  document,  if  Dr.  Moore  insisted 
upon  it — but  for  his  part  he  saw  no  necessitv 
for  it. 

Mr.  Alcoek  was  of  opinion  (bat  the  ipiestion 
was  not,  whether  no  sense  of  pain  was  exju'essed, 
but  whether  any  pain  was  /iV^  He  bad  performed 
many  operations,  and  some  patii'Uts — one  even 
smoked  his  pijie  during  the  operation — expressed 
little  or  no  sense  of  pain.  lit;  \vas  not,  therefore, 
satisfied  that  the  patient  did  uv/  feel  pain,  though 
lie  iVu\  nrpt  express  any. 

SiiB.  lirociie  followed  rm  the  same  side.  He 
quoted  ihe  ease  of  the  slee|iing  boy,  related  bv  Dr. 
Oliver,  of  Bath,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  who  suffered 
pins  to  be  thrust  under  bis  finger-nails,  was  laipped, 
and  otherwise  tortured,  without  shewing  any  sign 
of  pain.  ISir  Tiionias  Hardy,  he  said,  seartM-ly 
knew  what  pain  was;  ami  he  Inid  himsell",  in  per- 
forming an  operati'tn  tor  femoral  herinji,  on  a  very 
illustrious  indiviiln.d,  observed  his  total  iudill'er- 
euee,  taking  up  the  difi'erent  instruments  :ind 
examining  them,  and  putting  ipiestions  to  him  a  . 
to  Ihe  progress  of  the  operation,  until  he  touched 
a  braueli  of  the  ischiatic  uervi',  when  be  exclaimetl, 
"  Vou  hurt  me."  lie  instauced  some  other  cases, 
but  i\e  eoiiltl  not  sec  in  what  way  they  bore  iiptni 
that  before  the  Soeietv.  He  concurred,  he  said, 
with  one  of  the  genllenien  who  bad  spoken,  that 
this  paper  should  not  ha\e  bi'cu  received  by  the 
council,  or  jiermitti'd  to  be  read, as  be  himself  \\as 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  French 
;ieademy,  and  cousidered  mesmerism  a  complete 
delusion. 

Dr.  likdse  otl'ered  a  few  observations  to  the  effect 
that  a  girl,  named  Ross,  in  the  North  London 
Ik'spital.  bad  simulated  mesmeric  phenomena,  and 
b;id  subserpienlly  ;idmitteil  that  sin..  b;ul  siinuk.ited; 
and  sn]>iiosed  (his  ease  was  similar. 

Jlr.  Bransby  Cooper  wished  that  some  of  the 
mesmeri:;ers  would  tell  the  Society  how  its  effects 
were  ]irodueed,  and  v\bat;  was  its  iimthiK  tifernyifh .■' 

Jlr.  Liston  hoped  tlu'  mesmerisers  would  ti-ll 
them,  ;dso,  .sometbing  about  people  reading  with 
their  bellies  and  elltows  (fp^is^ima  in Iki.) 

Dr.  Svme  explained,  and  s;iid  he  h;id  witnessed 
several  e.iM  s  of  persons,  in  mesmerit'  trance,  read- 
ing v\ithout  using  (heir  visual  ;ippar;itns. 

Dr.  jr:iyo  was  of  opinion  licit  tben-  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  imaginalion,  or  indilli'rence 
to  pain,  during  the  jn'cisence  of  what  was  ctdled, 
mesmeric  pbeuomena.  lie  had,  himself,  thrust  a 
|iiii,  nearly  up  to  the  head,  in  the  arm  of  the  girl, 
l''li/.;dK'tIi  ( )key,  when  she  coidd  not  Inive  had 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  his  intention,  yet  she 
(.'vineed  no  p;iin.  lie  then  cited  the  case  of  .Jules 
Cloipiet,  in  ^vhieh  hi'  removed  acanei-rous  mjnnm;i 
during  the  mesmeric-  trance,  without  the  patient 
feeling  any  pain,  lie  was  of  o])iuiou  that  tln.re 
w;is  something  more  in  these  phenomena  than 
could  be  referred  either  to  imagination  or  to 
stitieism. 

Dr.  Arnott  seemed  to  argue  that  the  evidence 
was  iiicouclusive,  because  he  was  present  at  a  case 


where,  after  fifty  ounces  of  l}lood  had  been  taken 
from  the  patient,  she  fainted,  when  a  tumour  was 
removed  near  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  witbonl  her 
perceiving  any  pain.  lie  thought  the  evidence 
inconclusive,  but  \\ished  for  further  investigation. 

Dr. .buues.lohnson  referred  the  whole  to  imagi- 
nation, or  stoicism.  lie  w;ts  bonml  to  heiieve  the 
testimony  of  the  genllemen  wbo  b;id  brought  for- 
w;n-it  the  ease;  but  be  would  fr;inkly  add,  /hat  he 
«•««/-/  mil  li:in-  licli.nil  il,  hod  h,-  sirii  il  himsrif. 

Dr.  JIarhall  Hall  eimteuded  that  the  patient 
iiii(.\i  have  felt,  or  the  other  leg  would  have  been 

colntllsed. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Captain  Valliant,  in 
wbieh  be  deseribed  the  oper;ilion  perl'ormcd  upon 
his  ser\;oit,  in  Jlay  last,  by  Dr.  Charlton,  of 
I  'hatlcim,*  while  she  was  in  the  mesmeric  trance, 
without  her  being  aw;ire  of  it, 

Dr.  lOlliotion  explained,  at  some  length,  his 
views  of  the  subject.  He  said  he  could  not  see  the 
;inalogy  betHcen  the  cases  cited  by  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
and  that  before  the  Society.  Iu  Sir  lieniamiu 
Brodii'"s  ease  —  the  patient  expressed  sntl'ering 
when  the  nerve  w;ts  tonehed,  whereas,  iu  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  nerve  was  irritated  by  the  jirobe, 
yet  the  patient  e\  inei'd  no  sign  of  sulVeringI  Cases 
of  in.^en.^ibility  to  jiain  were  not  uncommon.  There 
wasacasereporlediu  (he  I. iiiint  for  ls.'30,of  a  patient 
in  Ihi'  Fdinlairgh  Infirnnny,  out  of  whose  bands  ;in 
atti'ndant  had  ai-lu.dly  (/»■■,  ?riih  hi.i  imil.-.  porlioirs 
of  Ihsh  while  iu  an  insensible  state,  with;>nt  her 
feeling  it,  — but  he  did  not  see  bow  it  bore  upon 
this  case.  In  conclusion,  the  doctor  said,  (hat  be 
w.as  not  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  French 
Aeadeinj',  and  that  he  preferred  nature  for  a  guide. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
mesmeric  phenomena,  ami  should  pei'severe,  as  bo 
had  hilherto  dime,  iu  liis  researches  in  mesmerism 
in  spitH  of  ridicule,  or  whatever  other  weapons, 
might  be  Ijrinigbt  agaiust  it  or  him. 

The  President  ( Dr.  JV'illiams)  very  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  stating  the  reasons  why  the 
Council  bad  brought  forwanl  the  paper;  and 
asserted  that  they  were  right,  from  the  nimiber  of 
persons  he  at  that  moment  saw  before  biiu.  Pr  >- 
longing  the  debate,  however,  any  li.<nger,  might, 
in  the  eyi'S  of  those  who  blamed  the  'Jouncil,  bo 
only  increasing  the  evil.  He,  therefore,  would  put 
a  slop  to  it. 


CASES  OF  PEKITONEAL   SECTION 

roR  THE 

E.XTini'ATIoN     OF     DISEASED      OVAIilA        I!V      THE 

I.AROE     INCISION     FROM      STEBMUJI     To     I'tTjiliS, 

SIXCESSFIELV  TBEATEO,  WITH  OTHER  CASES  OF 

EXTIRPATION    OF  ANO.MALOUS   TUMOURS,  &C.  Ikc. 

]u  CH.VHI.KS  CI.AV,  Vlcifil.cr  nf  Ihe  R<i>.il  Cf'llp'-'e  of  Pliyskiitns, 
I, I. [1(1.111 ;  of  Uic  (^iJlesc  of  Siirneons,  Edinlmri^h;  .^rnl  Li-cttirer  on 
Mcilic.il  Juri..iirmlc!lcc.  &c.    Picciidill.v,  ^laiiclivster. 

{Contiiiucit  from  page  inc.) 
CASE  T  H  E  T  II  I  II  I). 
I  WAS  consulted  by  Mrs,  Dillon,  wbo  li.ul 
been  labouring  for  iii;uiy  years  under  an  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  abdominal  regions. 
Hard  to  tlie  touch  without  tluetuation,  cm 
tesliiig  it  by  peiciissloii  (except  a  little  on  the 
left  side)  the  iiiteguiiieids  apiitarcd  lo  be 
slightly  moveable  on  the  surfaceid' tlie  liimonr, 
which,  however,  was  so  extremely  large  and 
filling  so  coiiiplclcly  the  abdominal  cavity,  with 
the  smallest  perceivable  ipiaiility  of  asi  itic  de- 
posit, that  i  could  not  expect  to  (itid  nuicli 
mobility  in  the  tumour,  or  of  the  iiitegmneiits 
over  it.  iSlie  was  in  her  forty-scventb  year, 
still  mcnstiualing,  never  bad  any  cbildren,  and 

i  had  been  iiiarrieii  eight  years  ;  the  Inmoiiroeen- 
picd  niuie  of  the  left,  (ban  Ibe  right  side;  she 
had  a  fall  from  a  window  about  nine  years  ago, 

j  when  she  struck  the  left  bip  against  the  floor, 
but  did  not  ]ierceive   aiiylbiiig  remarkable  for 

i  nearly  two  years  after,  when  a  tumour  the  size 
of  a  goose-egg  appeared  in  the  left  iliac  region, 
which   did   not  appear  to  increase  much  till 


*  This  case  was  reported  in  No.  144,  Vol.  6.^ 
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about  four  yfars  ago,  from  whioli,  to  the  pre- 
sent, it  bad  increased  rapidly  ;  s)ie  was  now 
forty-five  inches  in  circuraference  at  the  um- 
bilical region,  and  at  a  ronj^h  giies-.,  the  lu- 
iiiciur  mijjbt  |irobably  weigh  tliirly-five  |ionnds. 
She  was  subject  to  frequent  very  severe  pains 
in  her  back  and  iliac  regions,  and  had  tried  every 
means  of  relief  proposed  ;  about  two  years  jire- 
viously  she  was  tapjicd,  but  nnly  two  pints  of 
thick  bloody  fluid  were  extracted,  aflbrding  her 
no  relief;  the  solidity  of  the  tumour  appeared 
to  offer  no  hope  from  tapping.  In  sjiite  of 
every  mean.~  tried  by  many  e.\cellcnt  practi- 
tioners, she  rapidly  progressed  for  the  worse, 
her  life  was  truly  miserable,  and  she  was  [jress- 
ingly  an.xious  to  adopt  any  means,  however 
slight  the  chance  of  success;  convinced,  that 
at  most,  her  life  under  ]>rescnt  eircumstances 
could  be  but  very  sliort,  and  almost  imbearable, 
.she  concluded  an  operation  would  only  terminate 
it  a  few  days  sooner,  if  it  did  not  succeed  ; 
she  had  been  long  unable  to  partake  of  solid 


fdod,  and  bad  often  great  difficulty   in   voiding 
urine;  under  these  circumstances,  she  earnestly 
entreated  me  to  attempt  relief  by  oi)eratiouy, 
and  from  the  success  of  previous   cases,   her 
anxiety  for  its  adoption  was  extreme.      In  vain 
1  argued  that  her  ease  had  not  the  simc  pros- 
pect  of  success  as  the  others  preceding  her 's, 
and  that  if  it  was  performed,  the  chances  w  ere 
greatly  against  her;  her  im])ortnuilies  at  length 
prevailed,   and  I   somewhat    reluctantly    con- 
sented to  operate.     It  was  therefore  decided  to 
be  on  the  -Jfith  of  October,  at  which  time  I  was 
met  by   my   friends    Urs.    Radford  and  Bl.ack, 
Mr.   C.   W.  Vaudrey.   Mr.   ii.   Southam,   Mr. 
Middleton,   Mr.   Hohoyd,  Mr.  J.  J.  Southam, 
surgeons,  and  Mr.  Winterbottom,  a  pupil.     It, 
was  agreed  by  all   present,  that  the  case  was  I 
not  a  promising  one,  and  could  only  be  justi- 1 
tied  by  her  importunities   an<l  miserable  state  j 
of  existence;   at   the  time  of  operation  too,  the  j 
catamenia  appeared,  which  might  have  afforded  1 
means  of  putting  off'  the  operation,  but  she  in- 


formed me  whilst  undressing,  she  should  suffer 
more  from  depression  by  the  delay 
orEK.i  noN. 
A  bold  inci>ion  was  made,  as  in  the  previous 
cases,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  it  was 
evident  to  every  one  present  Ihat  to  remove 
the  mass  was  quite  impracticable,  the  whole 
anterior  surface  of  the  tumour  was  adherent  to 
the  peritonemu,  so  much  so,  that  there  was 
not  room  in  any  place  (excei)t  immediately 
above  the  pubis)  for  the  flat  end  of  the  scalpel 
handle  to  enter  between  the  peritoneum  ;  in 
addition  to  this,  the  character  of  the  tumour 
was  evidently  of  a  very  different  character  to 
the  generality  of  ovarian  tumours  ;  it  appeared 
highly  vascular,  and  though  laid  bare,  we 
could  not  discover  in  it  any  fluctuation  on  per- 
cussion :  a  brief  consultation  was  then  held, 
when  it  was  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to 
lessen  the  tumour,  if  possible,  before  bringing 
the  iutegnmenis  together  again,  in  which  some 
difficulty  was  apprehended  from  its  tenseness. 
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Ol>ER.VTIO.V,  Oct.  26th. 
4  o'clock  p.m. 

Temperature.   70^P»lse.    7'> — 
I'rine,   gviij  —  llotions,  I. 

Eespiration   was   a  little   short,    but  no 
nmre  than  befnre   the   operation,   from  (he 
pressure  of  the  tumour— Had  an  attack  of 
syncope — Kejwatcd  one  gr.  mur.  morphine. 
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7  o'clock  p.m. — 3  hours  after — 
By  Mr.  G.  Southam. 

Evidently  rallied— Pulse  rising— Ordered 
a  gruel  clyster,   with   Olei  Hicini  and  Olei 
Terebinth. 
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10  o'clock — 6  hours  after — Dr 
Black  and  myself. 

Clyster  repeated  —  Diet  —  Gum  water— 
Gnicl  of  oat-meal — Panada. 
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5  o'clock  a.m.,   :27th  October — 
13  hours  after. 

Bled  to  Jxii.,  when  she  felt  sick— Diet 
continued. 
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11  o'clock  a.m  ,  19  hours  after 
— with  Dr.  Radford. 

Evidinlly    much    better  —  Cheerful,    but 
disappointed  that  the  mass  was  still  there — 
Diet  coiitinuetl. 
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5  o'clock  pm..  2.)  hours  after. 

The    pain    she    felt   was    chiefly    at   the 
sutures;    had  none  on  pressure — Diet  con- 
tinued. 
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II  o'clock  p.m.,  31  hours  after. 

Rled  to  ^x. — Felt  siikly — Pain  only   in 
the  line  of  sutures:  none  on  pressure — Diet 
continued. 
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10  o'clock  a,m.,  2Sth;   42  hours 
after — with  Dr,  Kadford. 

Had  been  more  clieerl'ul — ISlcpt  frequently 
soundly — Diet  eontinueil. 
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10  o'clock  p.m.,  01  hours  after. 

The  pain  was  on  the  riglit  side,  and  con- 
fined to  one  place— Dr.  liudford  suggested 
li  eclies,  if  it  did  not  remove  .shortly— Diet 
as  before. 
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It)  o'clock  a.m.,   2!ith  October; 
(it;    hours    alter  —  with    Dr. 
IJodford. 

The  piiin  had  left  the  side,  so  no  lerrhes 
were  applied  — Pain  only  at  sutures,  and  that 
a  sort  of  smarting — Diet  as  before. 
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10  o'cK'ck  p.m.,  78  hours  after. 

Appeand  much  improved  and  cheerful- 
Diet  as  before. 
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10   o'clock    a.m.,    30th  October, 
no     hours    after  —  n  ith    Dr. 
Hadford. 
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'I'lie  tmnour  wns  picrcpd  in  various  jilacos  witli 
A  tine  sliletlo,  wlion  a  jot  cf  piiro  l)lootl  issued 
from  cacli  ]iuiiitnio  ;  tVoin  tliis  it  was  evident 
all  alleMi|)ts  In  lessen  tlie  tnnionr  were  useless, 
and  I  was  rcluetantly  coinpelled  to  close  tlie 
external  wounil  williout  aH'ordinp;  any  etl'eetual 
relief;  tire  inlognnients  were  then  brunglit  to- 
gether as  usual,  but  using  more  sutuics,  as  the 
mass  Iienealh  rendered  it  necessary  ;  the  |iarts 
were  well  secured  liy  iilaislcrs  and  bandages, 
and  she  was  put  to  bed  mneh  depressed  in  her 
mind  fiom  the  fact  of  its  not  lieing  removed. 
One  grain  of  mur  mor[ihine  was  given  her. 
Pulse  low  and  feeble. 

At  the  termination  of  the  fourth  day  that  is, 
four  o'clock  P.M.  on  Sunday  the  3t)lh,  the 
wound  was  CNatuincd,  and  was  I'cmnd  adherent 
nearly  its  whole  length,  except  about  two  or 
three  inches  just  innnediately  above  the  ]nd)es 
where  adhesi(m  had  not  taken  |ilace  ;  some  of 
the  strajis  were  removed,  but  no  sutures  cut 
out,  and  all  the  parts  being  well  cleaned,  the 
bandages  were  re-applied,  during  which,  she 
felt  little  or  no  fatigue. 

Monday  morning  eight  o'clock,  am. — 
Found  her  very  comfortable,  had  slept  mo- 
derately througii  thenighl,  voided  urine  easily, 
had  a  motion,  felt  little  or  no  pain  except  a 
kind  of  smarting  along  the  wound.  'I'lic  hus- 
band rc(|ue5te(I  to  be  allowed  to  give  her  a 
little  gin-and-watcr,  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  it  for  the  wind  willi  a  clove  of 
garlick.  1  distinctly  told  him  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  might  follow  such  an  at- 
tempt, and  that  on  no  account  whatever  must 
he  for  a  single  moment  indulge  in  such  an  idea  ; 
on  leaving  the  room,  one  of  the  females  attend- 
ing stated,  that  she  had  had  much  dilKeulty  in 
dissuading  him  from  giving  it  to  her.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  the 
case  had  progressed  as  satisfactorily  as  coulil 
be  expected,  and  even  more  so,  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  ease  was  considered  ;  viz.,  an  enor- 
mous malignant  fungoid  tumour,  at  least  Ihirty 
pounds  in  weight,  distending  the  abilonunal 
|iarietes;  secondly,  the  depressed  state  of  the 
mind  arising  from  the  inability  to  remove  the 
tumour,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  death 
very  shortly,  even  though  the  wound  might 
heal ;  these  circumstances  led  her  to  indulge 
the  wish  to  die  rather  than  live.  With  all 
these  disadvantages  she  had  done  well. 

Monday  evening  four  o'Clock  being  the  ter- 
mination of  the  lifth  day,  1  was  hastily  sum- 
moned in  conseiiuenee  of  a  swelling  accom- 
panied with  ]iain  of  the  left  leg,  from  the  toes 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  pulse  quick, 
feeble,  and  thready,  still  the  tongue  and  general 
surface  was  moist  and  warm ;  no  thirst ;  and 
had  slept  some  lioiu's  during  the  day,  as  well 
as  taken  a  fair  portion  of  her  simple  food.  1 1 
was  impossible  to  reHect  on  the  progress  of  the 
case  as  above  stated,  the  sudden  change  for  the 
worse  without  any  iiremcuiitory  symptoms,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  present  appear- 
ances, without  suspecting  some  interference 


the  most  unwarrantable  description  in  the 
nursing,  |iarticnlarly  when  coupled  with  the 
wish  to  exhibit  stinuilants  in  the  morning  of 
that  day.  I  did  not  hesitate  in  challenging 
her  husband  with  the  matter;  he,  as  well  as  the 
attendants,  denied  having  given  her  any  of  the 
gin,  but  neither  so  positively,  nor  so  free  from 
hesitation  aiul  confusion  as  to  lead  mc  to  credit 
their  statements.  The  leg  had  much  the  ap- 
])earance  of  a  case  of  phlegmasia  dolens. 
Warm  emollient  fomentations  were  ajiplieil, 
and  some  relief  from  pain  derived  from  tbeni  ; 
the  jiulse,  however,  rapidly  fell  to  indistinct- 
ness, and  she  expired  in  less  than  twelve  hours 
from  this  infianunatory  attack  on  the  morning 
of  thu  sixth  day. 


coNcruniNc  onsrcnvATioNs. 
I  now  earncslly  directed  my  eflorts  to  obtain 
an  inspection  of  the  body  ;  but  this  the  hus- 
ban<l  very  deteruunedly  opiiosed ;  indeed,  1 
fancied  be  imagined  I  should  be  able  to  detect 
what  I  had  just  reasons  for  suspecting,  and 
what  1  learned  two  or  three  days  after  to  be 
the  fact,  viz.,  that  gin  with  garlick  had  been 
ailniiuistered  muler  an  imcression  of  expelling 
wiml  rr(uu  the  stomach,  tinfortnnaloly  as  this 
case  terminal(>d  through  the  unv\arrantable  in- 
terference of  the  Imsbaiul,  against  which  he 
had  been  earnestly  cauiioned,  yet  it  in  no  way 
disproves  the  legitimate  principles  of  the 
ojieration.  It  will  be  im])ossible  for  any  im- 
partial person  to  scan  over  the  record  of  this 
case  without  acknowledging,  that  with  all  the 
immense  disadvantages  of  the  case,  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope  a  more  favourable 
issue  from  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress it  had  made  till  within  twelve  hours 
of  death.  'J'he  ease  ton,  lived  sufficiently 
long  to  prove  the  peritoneal  section  couipara- 
tively  safe  ;  the  wound  had  in  a  great  measure 
healed,  and  all  the  dreaded  circumstances 
cnnuected  with  an  operation  of  such  magnitude 
had  in  a  great  measure  disa|ipcared,  and  tliongh 
the  case  must  have  soon  terminated  fatally  of 
its  own  accord,  yet  I  feel  coulident  the  )iro- 
grcss  of  the  first  few  days  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  bad  justice  been  done,  the  case  might 
have  lived  for  some  lime;  us  it  icas,  thr  laxe  iras 
(kcliledly  xiicirssfn/  ns  re(/ari/s  I  he  cffeils  nf  the 
iioiind  and  ahdniiihiid  r.rpnsiire. 

CASK  Tlir,  FOURTH. 

AVhcn  I  commenced  the  record  of  Mrs. 
Wheeler's  case  of  peritoneal  section,  I  had  no 
thought  of  being  so  soim  engaged  in  a  second 
of  the  same  nature  ;  that,  however,  has  taken 
place,  and  more  successfully,  if  possible,  than 
the  first  :  such  residts  naturally  increase  my 
opportunities.  I  have  now  a  fourth  case  to 
record,  with  a  prosiiect,  at  this  mcuuenf,  of  at 
least  four  or  live  more.  It  is  my  iutenlion  to 
persevere  in  this  operation  until  I  have  pro- 
duced suflicient  evidence  to  establish  a  legiti- 
mate operation  of  liritish  (as  it  is  already  of 
Foreign)  surgery,  or  until  I  discover  enough 
to  condemn  it.  In  accomplishing  this,  I  shall 
find  much  greater  difficnlly  in  overcoming  the 
feeling  of  reluctauec  generally  manifested  by 
the  profession  Inwards  any  new  and  bold  step 
(though  su])ported  by  numerous  proofs),  than 
I  should  in  meeting  with  condenuiation  for  the 
unfortunate  result  of  some  one  or  two  isolated 
cases,  which  Ln  no  way  alleets  the  jiriuciple  of 
the  operation,  but  affords  arguments  to  those 
who  are  |ircjudiced  against  its  being  adopted 
as  a  legitimate  means  of  relief.  In  this,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  singular:  Harvey  met  with  the 
most  virulent  oppo.sition  lor  many  years,  to 
iloelriue.s  since  acknowledged  to  be  founded  on 
truth.  .leniuM''s  discoveries  were  as  strongly 
ojiposed,  and  as  firmly  admitted,  subse(pieutly. 
t^'ullcn's  views  were  attempted  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  professional  enquirer  by  the 
numerous  followers  of  Brown.  For  stcpjiing 
beyond  his  colleagues,  Liston  had  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  other  than  his  native  skies.  And, 
lastly,  the  very  o]>eration  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  introduce  to  English  surgery  was 
used  as  a  means  to  cry  Aoyin  the  talents  of 
that  eminent  surgeon,  Lizars  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  the  advocacy  of  similar  means  by  the  ta- 
lented Illundell,  brought  the  battery  of  the 
illiberal  part  of  the  profession  against  him 
This  is  not  a  healthy  condition  of  medical 
society  in  the  British  dominions.  The  vaunted 
liberality  of  the  medical  profession,  from  Hip- 
pocrates down  to  the  present  day,  is  more  a 
matter  of  history  and  conjecture  than  reality. 
Men  practising  the  profession,  not  content  with 
the  limited  views  just  enough  to  enable  them 


lo  make  a  living  by  their  exertions,  but  jiutting 
forth  their  energies  ami  endeavouring  to  im- 
]irovc  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  science 
may,  and  ought  to  expect  the  envy  of  their 
professional  lirethrcn  ;  but  this  should  be  en- 
tirely a])art  from  an  illiberal  and  uucharilable 
expression  of  feeling.  In  Ibis  our  cnutiucntal 
brethren  are  our  suiicriors;  the  spirit  of  emu- 
lation is  nmrc  generally  encouraged  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  delraetion  less  practised  by  them, 
cond)iiiing  together  rather  to  assist  the  advance- 
ment of  .science  than  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  such  advancemenl.  These  remarks 
may  appear  uncalled  for ;  but  this  illiberality 
has  already  put  forth  its  ugly  head,  in  respect 
lo  myself:  :md  it  is  necessary  to  ap]irise  the 
professors  of  such  principles,  that  every  man 
who  has  the  love  of  his  profession  at  heart, 
looks  upon  them  only  as  inrnpahlcs  or  "  slniid- 
slil/s,"  asDrHluudejl  justly  called  them,  "  Men 
whose  opinions  will  never  reach  |)oslcrily." 
t'Asii  of  Hannah  Edge. 
Earlii  His/'iiif. — Hannah  Edge,  of  Thornsct, 
near  New  Mills,  in  Dcrbyslure,  arrived  in 
Manchester  by  coach  from  the  former  place  on 
Wednesday  the  -ind  of  November  IS JJ,  to  con- 
sult me  on  her  very  remarkable  case  ;  and 
certainly,  I  was  no  little  siu-priscd  at  her  ap- 
pearance ;  she  had  the  abdomen  enormously  en- 
larged, the  umbilicus  almost  touching  the 
knees.  The  following  sketch  will  give  some 
idea  of  this  singular  case  :  — 


A,  llu-  Steriiniii. 

B,  /Itc  UmhiUcus. 

C  PcndtthKs  pari  of  the  .itidomeit. 

Fi'fitu  Strriittm  to  Putrt-Sy  38  incites. 

Ciniimjercitre  at  thuhiticus  51  iiiclies. 

When  she  sat  on  a  chair  she  formed  an  in- 
clined plane  ;  and  when  she  attempted  to  walk, 
the  head  and  shoulders  had  to  be  pitched  back- 
wards to  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  main- 
tain the  centre  of  gravity,  and  her  arms  were 
useil  as  balancing  poles,  after  the  manner  of  a 
tight  rope  dancer  ;  the  whole  appoBrance  was 
remarkable,  and  could  oidy  be  exceeded  by  the 
singular  ovarian  case  of  tapping  recorded  in  the 
Medical  Times,  of  October  1st.  lf^l-2,  I!y  S.  S. 
Brame  of  Lowestoft,  in  Suflblk.  Her  age  was 
3'J,  tall  and  emaciate.'l ;  her  health,  however, 
had  been  generally  good,  and  her  fandly  was 
also  healthy  ;  she  liad  had  three  children. 
About  seven  years  ago,  immediately  alter  the 
birth  of  the  second  child,  she  discovered  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  be'.ly  on  the  right  side,  alioul  the 
size  of  a  person  fiuir  month's  advanced  in 
pregnancy  ;  not  feeling  any  partic;;lar  nn- 
eiLsincss  she  did  not  take  any  medicine  for  it. 
Four  years  ago  she  was  confined  of  her  third 
child  ;  she  was  very  large  at  her  confinement, 
and  afterwards  nearly  as  large  as  a  person  at 
the  full  period  of  pregnancy.  She  thinks  the 
tumour  might  have  existed  before  the  birth  of 
the  second  child,  but  did  not  notice  it.  After 
the  birth  of  the  third,  she  applied  to  different 
persons  for  relief,  but  medicine  ajjpeared  to 
have  no  effect.  She  had  been  tapped  four 
times  i  first  time  in  two  places,  when  twenty 
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lioumls  of  Huiil  were  extiaetetl  ;   second   time, 
twenty-four  pounds;   third   time  twenty -ci};1u 
pounds;   making   in   the   whole  four  ta|>pin;;s. 
She  was  so   enormously  larpe,    tliat  I  e.illid  in 
my  friend.  Dr.  Radford,  to  see  her,  wlio  joined 
me  in  the  strict  invcstit;ation  id'  liorease.     The 
parietes  were  exlrcmcly   thin,   and  iluetualiou 
felt   ecpial   throuKhoul  "llie  whole    surface;    it 
was   couchuled   to  perform   paracentesis  ahdo- 
minis  on    the    lollowiiiu;  day,    (Noveniher  .'))■ 
Accordins'y   U>-   liadford,   Mr.   J.  Southern, 
and  myself,  met,  when  1  pierced  llic  parieles 
on    the  rifrht   side  ahout    midway  hetween  the 
crest  of  the  right  ilium  auiltiieuuihilicus;  after 
ahout  thirty  pounds  of  a  daik  i;lairy  iluid  Here 
taken  away,   when  the   fluid  had  ceased  to  run. 
a  large  glohulartumour  yet  reniaiiied,  the  walls 
of  wiiieh  )iressed  against  the  end  of  the  eannla. 
I  now  placed  my  l>alient  mcjie  on  her  side,  (it 
must  he  observed  hilherto  she    had  been  lying 
on  her   back,^    and  without  taking  out  the  ea- 
nula,    1    introduced  the   spear,   and   pre>r-ed   it 
inwards   as   far  as    possible;   I  iienetraled   the 
sac.  ami  brought  away  thirty  (lonnds  more  (.f  .1 
bright  limpid  fluid;   t  considered  the  fir.t  fluid 
evacuated  was  collected  in  the  abdominal  e.wily 
viz.  ascitic,  although  the  character  of  the  iluid 
was    more    that    from    cysts,  whilst  the  latter 
thiity  pounds  which  were  evidently  cyclic,  had 
(piite  the  ascitic  character  .     Dr.  Kadford  .~up- 
l)Oscd   there  were  two  separate  cysts,   or  one 
large  one,  with  a  septem  ;   but  as  1  have  seldom 
observed  ovarian  cases  of  long  standing  willHiiil 
ascitic  deposit,  I  am  still  inclined  to  think   the 
first   fluid  ascitic.     She  bore   the  operation  of 
tapi'ing   remarkably   well,   and   I   felt  a  strong 
inclination    to  jirocced   with   the  operation   of 
cxtirinition,    but  as   the   advanced   time  of  the 
day  and  had  light  interfered,  the   latter  o]>era- 
tion   was  <leferred   to   Friday,  (the  4lh.  of  No- 
vember,) at  which  time,  being  isolated  from  lier 
friends,    it  was  judged  projier  to  defer  if  until 
lier  husband  and  friends  had  been  sent  for,  and 
a  statement  of  the  prospects  of  the  case  had 
been  made  to  them.     Tliis   step   was  taken  in 
consctiuencc  of  the  a))pearanccs  which  presented 
themselves  after   the  sixty  poimds  of  fluid  had 
been  drawn  away.      'J'lic  fkiecid   integuments 
in    closing    the    tumefied    masses   hung   down 
between  the  legs;  in  the  right  iliac  region  was 
one    tumour    about    two  or  three    pounrls    in 
weight,    and   in   the    centre    above    the   ]iubcs 
another  ahout   two   pounds  weight;   tlicc  tu- 
mours  appeared   to   have  a  meinluauous  con- 
nection with  ca'h  other  ;   higher  up  and  nearly 
opposite  the  und)ilicns  on  the  left  side,  a  small 
tniDour   apjiearcd,  which   my   medical   friends 
considered  another  eiMmeetion  of  the  disease, 
(for   my   own    ])art,    I    considered    it   more  as 
thickened  integuuicntal  uialtcr,  or  some  other 
organic  enlargement  indepeiulent  of  theovariau 
disease,)  jirobably   the   spleen   not  enlarged  at 
all,    but  only   rendered   more   apparent  by  the 
flaccid  stale  of  the  integumi'ut<,  and  a  little  dis- 
placed from  tile   )irevious  di-itentiou.      iMv  me- 
dical friends  Dr.  Ivadford,  Mr.  W.  ('.  Vauih-ey, 
Mr.    (1.   Southani,  Mr.  Nursaw,  all  considered 
til''   adhesions  very   exten-ive,  (and  as  there  is 
nnii  h  latitude  for  opinion  in  such  obseiue  cases) 
1  must  coiiless  I  did  not  agree  with  them  as  to 
the  extent  of  adhesions.   ]t  appeared  to  me  w  hen 
these  gentleinen  grasped  the  inl'-gnnienls  that 
they  iu(du<lcd  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  which  made 
parts  of  the  tumour  appear  nnire  adherent  than 
they  probably  were  ;   1  was  <'.crtain  some  adhe- 
sions did  exist,  btit  from  observations  on  other 
cases,  I    felt  convinced   that  where  there  were 
extensive  deposits  of  water,  the  adhesions  were 
likely  to  be  of  a  less  serious  nature,  and  inorc 
easily  separated  than  if  the  tumoins  were  of  a 
more  solid  luiture,  and  I   may  here   mention 
what  ajipcars  to  be  a  fatt  couucttcd  with  ova- 


rian disease,  namely,  the  size  of  the  solid  part 
ofthe  tumour  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  (piautity 
of  fluid  deposited.  Thus  in  Wheeler's  case^ 
ascitic  deposit  seven  pounds  and  a  half,  tu- 
moms  eight  jionnds  and  a  half,  cystic  deposit 
eight  pounds  and  a  half.  Jjcswick's  case,  as- 
citic deposit  twenty-live  pounds,  tumour  five 
pounds,  cystic  de))osit  four  pounds.  lu  the 
present  case,  ascitic  deposit  thirty  pound-, 
cystic  depo.sit  thirty  pounds,  tumour  about 
tiiree  or  four  pounds.  This  of  course  arises 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  solid  into  small, 
and  the  smaller  iiito  larger  cysts.  The  jieeu- 
liaritics  developed  by  this  case  fully  justilicd 
my  friends  in  reipiestiug  me  to  postpone  the 
case,  in  order  (o  make  her  Irieuds  aware  that  it 
was  a  case  of  great  danger,  and  though  no 
pros]iect  i)rcsented  itself  for  relief  otherwise, 
and  a  ra]'id  dc|iosition  again  certain  (it  being 
onlv  twelve  weeks  since  she  had  been  tapped 
before)  so  that  her  life  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  verv  short,  and  accompanied  with  much  in- 
cumbrance and  misery  ;  still  it  was  the  most 
prudent  course  not  to  oiierate,  unless  the 
patient  and  her  relatives  after  being  made 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  were 
really  determined  it  .shoidd  be  done.  To  this  I 
reluctantly  agreed  (1  say  reluctantly)  because 
it  was  with  no  other  view  she  came  to  Man- 
chester, and  1  dreaded  the  del-iy  wouhl  cieatc 
an  alarm  in  her  mind  that  wo:dd  tell  against 
her  in  the  case  when  sub>e(picntly  operated 
upon,  l.astly,  I  esteemed  it  of  constqueuee, 
to  let  oiu' staie  of  irritation  and  inflanunation 
answer  for  both  tapping  and  extirpation.  After 
this,  her  fiicnils  visite(i  her,  when  with  tliem 
she  wa:;  determined  to  be  opeiatcd  upon,  and 
.accordingly  the  8th.  November  was  lixed  at 
12  o'clock  AM. 

(To  )i?  C"iitiiuicil.) 
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leaving  to  the  ])rofe.-;sion  the  discussion 
merits,  which  to  us  apj^carvery  ipiestiou- 


(I'lnm  Ihc  Diihlin  Mwiitoi.) 
W'r  have  just  received  a  copy  ofthe   Hill  for 
the  Belter  .Supiiort  and  Itegnlalion  of  Medical 
Charities  in  Ireland,  brought  in  by  Lord  Kliol. 
.•\t  present  we  make  no  conunent   on  its  jirovi- 
sioiis,  vhich   put    the  Medical   Charities   on  a 
thorougbly    diliercnt    footing  from   that    con- 
templated by  the  late  Govermuent.     "We  shall 
merrlv  proceed  to   yivc  a  full   account   of  the 
elans 
of  its 
abl 

Sections  I,  L'— The  r.onl  Lieutenant  shall 
appoint,  diM-ing  his  good  pleasure,  a  I'-oard  of 
not  less  than  live  (U- more  than  seven  physicians 
or  surgeons,  residing  in  Ireland,  often  years' 
standing  at  the  least,  to  act  under  such  rcgida- 
tions  as  his  Lordship  may  jircscribe,  and  to 
meet  at  snidi  places  as  he  may  direct.  The 
acts  ofthe  m.ijorily  to  be  binding. 

Sections,  ;!,  ■),  .),  li — The  Hoard,  as  soon  as 
convcniontly  after  its  formation,  shall  report  on 
the  stale  of  disease,  and  the  munber  aiul  des- 
cription of  every  Meilieal  Institution  in  the 
several  I'oor  Law  Unions  ;  and  shall  Uiake  a 
liki-  report  eveiy  sueeceding  half  year.  They 
shall  likewise,  when  ropiired,  report  on  the 
extent  of  Dispensary  relief  re(iuisil<^  in  each 
Union,  the  number  of  Dispensaries  which  ought 
to  be  iirovided  lor  the  sick  poor,  and  the  amouni 
of  ho>pital  aceouuuodalion  for  persons  all'ecled 
with  i'ever.  They  ale  also  empowered  to  make 
orders  fen'  the  medical  economy  ami  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions,  with  the  eoiiseut  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

.Sections  7,  S,  !) — His  Lordship  shall  al.foap- 
point  inspectors — not  to  exceed  four — who 
iiave  practised  for  seven  years  previous,  to  in- 
spect uiidtT  the  direction  and  control  of  the 


Board.  Their  duty  shall  be  to  examine  into 
the  administration  of  all  Medical  Institu- 
tjyi]., — to  ascertain  the  i|ualitieations  of  the 
several  olficcrs  who  c<indnct  them,  to  re- 
(luire  returns  ofthe  annual  income  and  expen- 
clilure  of  each  institution— the  number  of 
patients  relieved  or  treated,  and  the  rules 
which  regulate  such  institutions.  The  Poor 
Law  t'ommissioners  are  autliork-^ed  to  make 
regulation  orders,  and  carry  the  act  into  exe- 
cution in  ad  other  respects;  but  their  power  is 
di^lnally  interfered  with. 

Sections  lO  to  1() — Lord  Lieutenant's  war- 
rant necessary  to  validate  the  orders  of  the 
Board  and  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  both  of 
which  arc  to  have  official  seals.  Their  general 
rules  to  be  laid  before  rarliamcnt.  Commis- 
sioners may  form  dispensary  and  fever  hospital 
districts,  and  either  dissolve  or  alter  them. 

Sccfionr,  17  to  ■2G — In  every  district  for  me- 
dical relief,  governors  shall  be  a]ipoiiitcd.  Poor 
Law  (iiiardians,  resident  Magistrates,  Protes- 
tant Hectors  and  ( 'urates,  Catholic  Parish 
Priests,  and  Dissenting  Ministers,  as  the  ease 
may  be,  to  be  e,t  nljiiio  Governors.  AVhen  the 
uuniberof  iM-  o^^c/otjovernors  shall  fall  slioit  of 
a  mimher  for  which  a  blank  is  left,  the  rate 
(layers  to  supply  tlic  deficiency  who  have  been 
rated  iu  the  largest  sums  of  money.  Donations 
of  (.'JO  to  constitulc  a  Governor  for  life,  and  a 
siibscriiition  of  £2  a  Governor  for  one  year. 
Tliey  sha'l  meet  at  least  once  a  week  ;  but 
no  meeting  valid  without  five  being  present. 
No  <  iovcrnor  to  act  except  at  meeting.  Lord 
Lieutenant  may  remove  them  on  infjiiiry. 

Sections  27  to  .32 — (.'overnors  to  appoint 
Medical  Officers,  w  hose  duties  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  shall  define,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  their  salaries,  which  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  poor  rates.  Medical  men  removable 
only  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  — iion-mcdical  by 
the  Commissioners. 

Sections  .-i.)  to  ;>n— When  any  di>pcnsary  or 
fever  hospital  district  is  dcrlarrd,  all  existing 
disiiensaries  and  hospitals  sujiportcd  by  con- 
tribution or  Grand  .fury  grant,  to  vest  in  the 
new  (iovernors  ;  and  iiii  vesting,  the  power  of 
all  former,  general,  and  local  acts  relating  to 
them  is  to  cease.  I^ord  Lieutenant  may  order 
Governors  to  build  dispensaries  and  hospitals, 
and  direct  their  size  and  prescribe  their  plan. 
He  may  also  order  the  Po<ir  Law  Guardians  to 
furnish"  dispensaries,  and  provide  all  conveni- 
ences for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  The 
Grand  Juries  to  present  for  them  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Sections  10  to  40 — Kegisfer  books  for  dis- 
iiensaries and  hospitals  to  bo  provided  by  the 
Commissioners,  iu  which  every  case  of  relief 
.shall  be  entered,  .\ceouuts  of  all  u.xpcnscs  to 
lie  kept,  ^'ud  estimates  of  future  expenses  to 
be  laid  before  the  IJoard  of  Guardians  every  six 

lliOUtllS. 

Seclions  17  to  jl  —  No  person  ipialilied  as 
Meilieal  (Jllicer  who  has  not  olilaineil  a 
license  from  the  Collcgi'  of  Physicians  in  Ire- 
land, or    a  degree   in   medicine  of  some  other 

j  College  or  University  in  (ireat  Urilain  or  Ire- 
land. No  jiersou  capable  of  acting  as  Apothe- 
cary without  a  license  from  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  or  the    Incoriioraled   Society  of  Apotlie- 

[  caries  in  London.  Lord  Lieutenant  may  re- 
Mcdical  Officer  to  be  ipialilied  as  I'bv-i- 


ipiue 

cian,  Surgeon,   and  Apothecary,  or  any  t"o  of 

tbcni,  and  also  to  have  a  certilicate  iu   iMid- 

wifery. 

There  is  a  .saving  i  latisc  for  ]irescnt  medical 
men  not  duly  ipialilied  as  Surgeons  or  Physi- 
cians. Sucli  per-oiis  sb.dl  within  three  monllis 
after  Ihc  district  is  declared,  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  Medical  Board,  of  their  litucss  for  the 
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(,llicv.  anil  iiKlelaiilt  of  ubtainin;;- it,  llii-y  ceaso 
III  lie  ollii-ers. 

Tlio  rciuaiiiiii;;-  ila\iM-s,  twonty-lUi-ee  _  iii 
iiiiiiiln'r,  avc  of  no  pnlilii;  iini)ortani-i',  liein^' 
till-  nsual  statnto  stnflinfr  nliont  Uie  coin|).>- 
Icncv  ol'witnossi's  anil  ccrtioraiis,  ^c.  &c.  AVo 
have  uivcu  Uu-  fnll.'-t  analysis  vie  coulil,  anil 
witli  lluM'XCPiilion  ol'llic  few  lii-sl.  iinivisions,  a 
more  lunilioiins  alli'iniit  at  legislation  wo  liavo 
raivly  ivad.  In  ils  inrsent  slia|.c,  "  ilj^lwp/' 
it  call  bo  talloil,  wliioli  slia))?  lialli  nmio,"  it  is 
w  liolly  unsatisfactory. 


rilKKXtlLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


DISPROOF   OF   MM.   HALE  THOMSONS 
ALLECiKO  SURGICAL  IGNORANCE. 

T'.  llu-  K.lHi)r  .if  III.'  '  ^le.lipal  T!inf«.' 


Sin, — Yoiu-  paiicr  i 
some  stncturc.  on  111 
somo  ol"  tlio  iiicilical 
llosiiital.  Ainon.j;  llio 
bei-  is  Mr.  Uali-  Tlioiii 
to  an  iiisliincc  of  in-of 


NovonibiT  I2th  contains 
professional  cliaractors  ol' 
llici'i-s  of  fill-  Woslminstor 
■  ivfiiivil  to  in  that  nniii- 
m,  ami  roforeiice  is  mailo 
siiinal  itrnoranoo  wliicli  ho 


lisjilayiil  in  not  Icimuin'j;  the  iis  ooceygis  from  the 
lasl  lihalanv  ol'  (lie  ihinnli.  An  en-or  of  this  Icinil 
Nvonlil  lie  !;:lanii,L',  iiiileeil  had  it  oeeunvil  in  the 
manner  referreil  to;  liiil  this  was  not  the  case.  I 
was  a  jiniiil  at  the  AVestiiiinsler  School  at  the  time 
this  civenmslanee  ha|i|ieneil,  ami  the  Inie  version 
is  as  tViUow.s. 

iSIr.  Thomson's  hour  lor  i-i''I.7/j/,"  liis  lectiiriMvas, 
it'  1  mistake  not,  .'i  I'.M.,  ami  In-  lenl  come  iiilo  the 
ihealre  for  the  pnriiosc  of  enlinhteiiiiif;- Ihe  miiiils 
of  his  pnpils  :  the  o.s  eopevfiis  lay  on  the  ornuml, 
havint',  fallen  from  the  skeleton  which  lums  close 
to  the'  left  of  llie  table.  Mr. 'Ihomson  saw  the 
hone  ami  pieUeil  it  np.  ami  scarcely  lookin.;;  at  il. 
carelessly  exclaimeil,  "A  jihalanx  of  the  (linmli,  I 
lielieve."  Now  this  is  an  error  whi.'h  mii;lit 
iihtim/  have  lii'iai  eoniniilteil  by  any  man,  ami 
therefore  by  Mr.  Thomson. 

Mr.  /Jci/ieii— not  Di-^rlmmp — (liil  not  inirpos.ly 
ask  the  ipiestion,  for  hail  this  been  the  ease  tin  re 
conlil  have  been  no  exen-.e  lor  the  learneil  e:entle- 
man's  mistake;  neither wonhl  Ihepnpil  rel'erreil  to 
have  simply  staleil  to  Mr.  (uilhvie,  irlen  /..■  iiic^  iis 
UN  llie  suhjecl  o/  Mr.  'J'li 'mimi'::  iiii>,lc  uf  h-rliiring, 
that  Mr.  Thomson  "  did  tiul  /.imw  l/ie  os  enrry/'h 
from  the  jdutlaii.r  of  llie  lliiiiiih;"  lint  woulil  have 
aihled  the  fact  allndeil  to  in  yonv  number  for  the 
12th  of  this  monlh,  by  way  of  makine;  his  arn-n- 
ments  i'or  a  chaiiije  of  teachers  more  powevfnl. 

I  have  t.aken  the  ]ilii-r(v  of  senilin^'  3'ou  this 
rommnniealion  because  I  love  the  trnlh,  ami  if  a 
jiiililic  cliaracter  Commit  a  fault,  let  him  lia\etlie 
full  beiicllt  of  facts  and  truth  ;  ;ind  Ihon.'li  Mr. 
Thomson  is  no  favourite  of  mine — as  a  teacher,  as 
a  surgeon,  or  as  a  private  indiviilnal, — yet  I  would 
be  the  first  to  endeavonr  to  do  away  with  any 
erroneous  impression  which  incorrect  stalements 
might  proihiee. 

I  have  (he  honor  to  remain.  Sir, 

Vonr.s,  obediently. 
An  Old  Wkstjiinster  Prrpii.. 

[This,  inserteil  out  ol  onr  love  of  fairness,  is 
certainly  lii^'ldi/  tiilisf.nh'rii  !  'Will  Mr.  Hale 
Thomson  take  a  hint  given  in  perfect  ilisin- 
terestctlness,  and  resign  a  situation  which  to  one 
with  his  acute  sensibilities  must  be  a  eonslani 
s  inrce  of  ilisipiiet,  eluvgrin,  ami  sclf-biiinilialioii  ? 
For  him  assuiviUy  the  "  post  of  honour"  ami  even 
of /iiii/(/ is  a  private  station.  The  pigmy  if  small 
on  the  pavement  is  smaller  still  on  a  column. — E  D.] 
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Si'oNTANKons  Gexeratiox. —  iSI.  JNIandl 
has  .siiccoeded,  by  a  microscope  magnifving 
•2."i(l  diamelors,  in  detecting  the  coloured  eggs 
of  ontozoa  in  tin;  lungs  of  frogs  in  wliicli  no 
trace  of  the  entnzoa  themselves  could  he  dis- 
cerned. This,  he  (d)sorves,  makes  it  very 
lirobable  that  those  little  ova,  the  diameter  I'lf 
•which  is  scarcely  more  than  four  times  that  of 
the  blooil-corpuscle  of  the  same  animal,  have 
been  carried  into  the  lungs  either  in  respira- 
tion or  by  some  other  passage. 


A  jiketim:  of  ibis  Society  was  belil  on   Momlay- 
eveninghvsl,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  Exeter-hall.     The 
secrelary  opeiicil  Ihe  pr.iccciliu'gs  by  exhibilin.^-  the 
casts  of  luo   iiioril.r.rs"  bea.ls  nciiilly  olilaincil. 
One  was  that  of  .John  Taylor,  a  farmer,  aged  (ill, 
exeeuteil  for  Ihe  murder  of  a  woman  of  ;ilianiloned 
characler.    rrc\  iously  to  his  acipiainlance  with  her, 
his  characler  hail  been  peacealile.     Distresseil  cir- 
eumsl:imes  ami  ill-trealment  from  her  had  leil  him 
to  commit  Ihe  ileeil.    ('o..l  Trcmcilitalion,  Cruelty, 
Cuiuiing,  Aiiiativeucs;,   ami  Slroug  Sense  of  I'ro- 
perlv,  formed  Ihe  chief  i-haraclerislics  of  his  plire- 
nol.i.',ical  ilevehipment.     The  other  east  was  lliat 
of  Robert  Kuorr,  aged  ."iO.     lie  had   been  parted 
from  his  wife  six   or  seven  times;  they  had  liveil 
very  unh.ippily  together  ;  his  habits    were  gene- 
rally   iimmn-al    and  ilrmikeu.      He    atleinpted    to 
mui-iler  his  wife  by  slabbing  her  «ilb  a  knife.     He 
had  had  several  wounds  on  Ihe  beail,  was  (lighty, 
and    always  extremely   violent.     Atlaehment  ap- 
piareil,   from  the  cast,  to  have  been  the  principal 
organ  in  his  cranial  development. 

I  )r.  I'^lliotson  now  commenced  a  highly  interest  • 
in;;    leclure  by  exhibiting  a  cast  of  the  head   ..f 
Cooper,  who  was  executed  at  the  OliI  I?:iiley 
had    learned   several    parliculars    from    Ihi 
anlliorily    r.'lalive   lo   this  man.      It  w.mlil  app.ar 
lliat  he'was  rather  free  on  the  point  of  appropria- 
li.m.    but  had  so  much   caution   as  to  commit  his 
robberies  always  alone.     This  was  farlher  shown 
by  his  Belling  the   watches   he  look,  uniformly    lo 
the  .hwy.     He   h;ul  never  comuiilleil  murder  lie- 
f.ire,  nor  even  atlempled  il  ;  ami  when   he  diil  so, 
it    was    in    supposcil   selfdefence.      He    was    e\- 
Ireinely    passionate,  as   imleeil  was  e\idenl  by  his 
manlier  on  Ihe  trial,  particularly  towards  the  judge  ; 
also  by   his  comluct   bolli    to  the  .surgeon  ami  al- 
li'iidan'ts.     (hi  one  occasion   he  hail  allem|ileil  lo 
haug  himself,  and  at  other  limes  hail  taken  arsenic 
ami  laudanum,  for  the  iiurposes  of  self-ilislrnelion. 
The   D.i.l.ir  was  present  when  he  was  taken  from 
llie  coiiileuiued   cell.     He   had  cviilcntly  made  up 
bis  ininil  that  it  woul.l   be  useless  to  attempt  fur- 
ther violence.     On  the  trial  it  was  endeavoured  to 
liiininsane,bu  twit  boil  tsncciss.  He  had  shown 
signs  of  insnnity  wbad'nr,  from  the  moiueut  he 
was   taken.     He  continually  associaleil  willi  alian- 
iloue.l  women,  and  was  very  f..nd  of  his  molbcr.liul 
ol'leii  spoke   harshly  t.i  her  u  hen  snbjecleil  lo  her 
admonilions.     When   his   father   died    he    f.iiiilcd 
away.     The    phreuologiiMl   developments    argued 
gTi'at  cunning.     His    head    was    by   no   means  so 
large  'as  Cour\ nisiia-'s.  The  Poetor  then  slated  the 
comparalive  dimensions   of  ihe  two  heads— Coo- 
per's  skull  showed  Atlacliiiieiil   and  Love  of  (Hf- 
spring.     A'eneration   was  wauling.      IVnevoleiice 
was    large ;    this    was,    in     fact,    the     redeeining 
ipiality  of  his  nature,  but  it  was  lost  amids.t  anta- 
gonist organs,     lie  had  never  been  known  to  have 
comniilled    violence,      befu-e    Ihe    circumslanecs 
under  which  he  did  so,  and  wliieb  were  such  as 
almost  invincibly  to  induce  it.     Dr.  Elliotson  next 
proceeded  to  show  from  tliis  parlicular  cast,  (hat 
a  specific  form  of  <«he  head  in  the  parietal  regi.m 
indicated  Want   of  Scrupulousness,  Exlrcme  Cau- 
tion,   and  Violence  of  Disposition.     As  to  his  in- 
sanity,   that    was    doiiblfiil  ;    p.rsons    with    such 
heads    need  not  alarm   themselves.     Their  might 
lie  man\-   such   in  the  present  company  ;  they  re- 
ipiired  "cduealiou,   ami  ilmt  should  be  iv/i///,  .?.)«!«/, 
and    prroiamiil.      All    should   have    the    best    use 
made   of  their  organization.     When  good  organs 
were   found,    less' moral   cullure   was    demanded, 
when     bad,    more.       Hnmnii     laws    were    neces- 
sary ;    all    dread    punishment    under   its    various 
forms,  whether   fine,   iinprisoiuneut,  privations,  or 
loss  of  rights,  S^r.     He  would  further  observe,  that 
the  law  liiid  no  right  to  punish  by  inllicling  pain. 
Sociely    shouM   be  improved  and  protected,    and 
crime' thus    prevented.       I'revent  crime    by  cul- 
ture;   niiforlnnately,    both    poor    and    rich    are 
bailly     educated  ;    '  there      is      to.i     much     false 
glare  and  attraction.     Honours  are  paid  to  those 
Who    have    not   deserved  them,    to    warriors   and 
others  who  have   dune  no  good  but  much  mischiel 
to  society.     He  cnndemned   capital   punishiueiits 
as  useless,  cruel,  and  unwarrantable.     They  did 
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no  good,  but   inliuiti!   harm.     It  \sas  unite  a  mis- 
taken    mition     to    suppose    that    llii-y    di-terred 
lucn    from    crime.       In    the    Netberlamls    there 
were    no    capital    jiunislunents.     Ife    had  visited 
their    prisons,    and    in    them    all    classes    of  cri- 
minals   were    allowed    lo    mingle    logeihcr.      He 
ciild  iMl  conceive  how  ;iin  liiiniau  being  was  jus- 
tified in   shorleuing   fiir  one  moment  (he  durallou 
of  hnniau    life — of  the  term   allotted  (o  man    fiir 
preparation   fiir  a  future  stale.     He  had  been  as- 
sured by  a  cK.rgymau,  "ho  had  much  convia-sance 
with    coudemncii    criminals,    (hat  their  junilence 
was  rarely  genuine;  besides,  the  possibility  of  the 
conviclionof  an  innocent  man  sh.add  il.ler  fr.nn  so 
exirenie  a  course.  Look  at  Ihe  rabble  who  atleiid  to 
witness  an  execution.     The  sight  was  most  dis- 
f;usling  not  only  in   Englaml,  but  in  France,  and 
every  where  else.     The  cH'eet  of  such  exhibitions 
was  to   harden  the   iniud  and  diminish  (he  horror 
we  naturally  fiel  of  de.s(roying  human  life.    It  was 
not  fiiir,  not  right,  thus  to  demoralize  society;  other 
punishments   might  be   resorted  to.     KNcry  mind 
lias  some  spark  of  virtin — you  may  find  humanity 
in  a  den  of  robbers,  and  modesty  even  in  a  brothel. 
All  have  one  grand  and  solemn  object  of  attaeli- 
meiil.  -Dr.  Elliotson    next  alluded  to  ihe  various 
modes  of  lorlure   praclised  in  dilferent  ages  and 
countries.      Death    by   burning,  the   rack,  imilila- 
tion,  dungeons,  c;iges,  &c. ;  and  said,  that  cruelty, 
whelhcr  it  extended    (o  (he  destruction  of  life  or 
not,w;is  not  necessary  lo  punish  or  pre\ent  la'imes. 
All  might   he  atVeclcd  by   proper  (raining.     It  is 
now  well  ascertained,  (hat   (he  head  may  alter  its 
form    by    moral    enllivalion.      There    are    certain 
limits  beyond  which    (li.-  c:ipability  of  increase  or 
diminution  caunot  be  carried,  but  that  I'apability 
exists.     As   is  the  body  generally,  so  also   is   the 
brain   particukirly.      We   know  not   before-hand 
how  I'ar  we  can  go,  how  inuch  is  to  be  done,  or 
how  lillle.     There   is,  honever,  a  certain  extent 
of  impr.iveiiieiil  p,.ssilil.v      Dr.  Elliotson  ii.'xt  ad- 
vcrleil   1.1   Ihe  ciiciimslaiice   .if  the   Indiits  of   the 
|,arcnliiiHnenciiigllu..,.'  of  theotfspriiig  in  (he  lower 
animals — in  sheep,  in  the  Highlaml  catlle,  in  ter- 
riers, woiidcocUs,  bees,  &c.     He  sIiohciI  how  much 
could  be  done  liy  training  in  these— man  being  at 
the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  were  singular 
if  he  loo  were  not  susreplible  of  improvement.    He 
c.iielud.  d  wilh   an    e\|iressioii   of  a   fervent   hope, 
llial  mankind  would   (U-miI.- ni.ire  atlention  to  the 
organic  improvement  of    their  species  ;    and  an- 
n.Muiccd  the  next  meeting  of  the  sociely,  for  males 
onlv,  ag;iinst  thai  day  forlnight,  at  the  same  hour. 
About  one-third  ol'llie  audience  consisted  of  ladies, 
who  evinced  considerable  iiilcresl    in   the  observa- 
lioii    of  llie  l.s'tnr.r. 
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1  Exrlit^iM-ly  conipile.l  f..r  Uic-  '  .MiDicvi-  Tniri,"  f.om  rrencli. 
ILiiUii,  au.l  i.llier  r.iiiliiiLiit  >l  Pciii>,licals.J 

M.MI.T.OT,  F.  C,  et  I'liEi.,  J.  A.  A  ,  Aide-Mimohe 
Mediro-T.esitil,  de  l'  <  fficier  i/i>  miilc  de  l'iini,ce  de 
,,.,,.,— The  Military  Surgeon's  jredico-Lcg.al  Ad- 
viser,    Svo.    Cs. Oi.iNET,   N.    O.    1'.    i\r.    A., 

S'Mirelle  Melh-dc  de  IraUer  el  «iin!r  la  fsoiill, — 
New  Method  of  treating  and  curing  the  Gout,  Svo. 
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Nerves  of  the  Tovgle. — Paniz/,ii's  ex- 
periments on  these  nerves  are  confirmed  by  a 
ease  publislieil  in  an  Italian  jiaper.  A  man  .VJ 
years  nlil,  after  snrt'erina-  for  some  time  from 
wanderinf)-  pains  in  his  limhs,  and  being- aclively 
treated  for  tlieni,  was  allaoked  by  pain  in  Itie 
head  anddiilness  of  sensation  in  the  left  side  of 
the  faee.  Tlie  latter  slowly  extended  over  the 
right  side  also,  and  to  the  interior  of  the  faee, 
and  ended  in  eoni|dele  insensibility  of  every 
part  su|)]ilied  by  the  fifth  nerves.  .Sifjlit,  hear- 
ing, and  the  sense  of  smell  were  nnalfeeted. 
Many  e>i|)eriments  were  made  to  determine  his 
power  of  taste  ;  and  it  was  found  perfect  for  all 
sapid  snbstanccs  :  he  eonld  dislinpnisli  tlie 
qualities  ofeaeli  article  of  fund  at  bis  meals  as 
well  as  lie  eonld  when  in  health,  and  could  dis- 
cern the  change  and  loss  of  savour  which  en- 
sued when  he  kept  them  in  his  mouth.  From 
the  loss  of  common  sensation,  however,  swal- 
lowing was  difficult:  he  eonld  not  drink  a 
large  cpisntily  at  a  time,  and  he  was  often 
choked  in  tlie  attempt  to  swallow  fluids.  He 
was  treated  with  electricity  witli  slight  leinpo- 
rarv  advantage.  He  died  of  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, but  his  body  was  not  examined. 

HvPociioNDHi.A.CALOriiTii\i,MiA. — A  mid- 
dle aged  man,subieet  to  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
disorder  of  the  abdominal  organs  complained 
of  confusion  of  head.  During  the  day  and 
while  in  the  act  of  walking  he  had  freipieiit 
a  ttaeks  of  faintness,  followed  by  general  pers- 
piration. He  was  sensible  of  a  sudden  spas- 
modic constriction  of  the  right  eye-ba!l,  as  if 
it  were  confined  and  pressed  in  the  socket,  ac- 
companied by  an  actual  twitching-  upward  and 
downward  of  the  u])per  eyelid.  Objects  a|)- 
peared  as  if  surroiuuled  by  a  gauzy  halo  :  the 
patient  was  unable  to  read,  in  eonsei[uence  of 
the  letters  appearing-  to  swim  before  him, 
writing  was  less  ditlicult,  although  he  was 
continually  apt  to  carry  the  pen  beyond  the 
paper.  The  eye  ilself,  beyond  a  slightly  di- 
minished activity  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  be- 
trayed nothing-  morbid.  There  were  no  cdijec- 
live  symptoms;  the  patient's  n-h(de  attention 
was  engrossed  by  his  disease,  which  he  was 
disposed  to  consider  by  turns  of  a  congestive, 
nervous,  arlbritico-metaslatic,  &c.,  origin  :  he 
sought  eagerly  the  society  and  conversation  of 
oculists;  disconsolately  anticipated  the  tolal 
loss  of  vision  ;  the  patient  had,  moreover,  at  a 
former  period  sutlered  from  hypochondria, 
hence  the  bidi.^f  that  the  affection  was  of  an 
hypochondriacal  or  psychical  origin. 

Insect  Ouigin  of  Smallpox. — .\t  the 
Institute,  on  the  4th  of  July,  M.  Serres  men- 
tioned the  following  fai-t,  seeming  to  favor  the 
hypothesis  of  animalcules  in  sm.allpox.  By 
covering  each  pustule  with  a  gl.-iss  capsule, 
-which  is  keiit  for  some  days  in  its  place,  he 
has  .seen  (lie  process  of  eruption  either  go  ou 
or  languish,  or  be  completely  abortive,  accord- 
ing as  the  ghr-is  was  transparent  or  more  or 
less  opaque.  This  influence  was  evidentiv  due 
to  the  contact  of  the  air.  The  ex|ieriment,  he 
adds,  was  not  merely  curious,  for  it  led  to  a 
modification  of  some  of  the  hygiinic  incisures 
adopted  in  smallpox.  Previously  palieufs 
w-ere  generally  |)laced  in  situations  .as  well 
aired  and  lighted  as  possible ;  but  now  one 
knows  that  dark  .situations  are  far  better  for 
tliis  kind  of  disease,  and  that  this  change  almie 
is  euough  to  ensure  the  most  favourable  ])ro- 
g-ress  of  its  evolution.  The  sui'cess  at  l/i  I'ilie 
was  never  more  complete  than  duiiiig  one  year 
when  all  the  patients  with  sm.ill-iiox  bad,  of 
necessity,  to  be  put  into  a  low,  ill-aired,  dark 
ward,  a   sort   of  cellar.      The   <-onHuent   cases 


there  went  on  as  favourably  as  was  possible. 
At  present,  in  the  same  hospital,  they  are 
moved  from  the  first  floor  into  the  nz-Je 
ckiiiissre,  and  they  do  well  there. — M.  Serres 
took  this  occasion  to  mention  that  he  had  seen 
between  I7t)l)  and  I811O  eases  of  smallpox  in 
private  and  in  hospital  practice,  and  that  he 
was  certain  that  the  number  of  those  afl'ected 
with  smallpox  after  vaccination  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  those  who  had  smallpox  twice. — 
[.\  conteiu|ioiary  suggesls  that  it  may  be  the 
/////(/,  not  the  f/oitil  nil-,  which  is  favourable  to 
insect  development.     May  it  not  be  both  ?] 

The  riivsioi.OfiY  of  the  Spleen. — The 
Spleen,  is  supposed  by  some,  says,  Dr.  ]5enson, 
to  ]ire|iare  the  blood  for  the  liver,  and  by  al- 
lowing it  to  stagnate  there,  to  fit  it  better  for 
the  secretion  of  bile.  Dthers  think  it  is  a  sort 
of  diverticulum  for  the  blood  going  to  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  that  when  the  latter  is  full,  and 
engaged  in  digestion,  that  then  the  blood  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  spleen, and  directed 
to  the  stomach.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  con- 
sider it  an  ajipendage  to  the  lymphatic  system 
— that  it  seeieles  a  reddish  fluid,  which  is 
carried  to  the  thoracic  duet,  and  increases  the 
coagulating  power  of  the  chyle.  Dr.  Hal- 
grave,  concludes  that  its  chief  use  is  to  re- 
ceive the  blood,  as  a  temporary  reservoir,  or 
diverticulum, when  any  ob>truction  in  theheart, 
lungs,  or  liver,  renders  it  necessary  that  tliey 
should  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  that 
fluid.  The  absence  of  valves  in  the  s|denic 
veins  permits  of  regurgilation,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances render  this  ojiinion  probable.  He 
also  conceives  that  it  jn-rforms  a  similar  office 
for  Ihe  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin. 
When  the  blood  is  driven  from  these  mem 
branes  by  cold  or  rigors,  it  is  received  into  the 
spleen  for  the  time,  ami  returned  to  the  general 
circulation,  as  soon  as  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation is  restored  in  these  organs.  Certainly 
the  idienomena  of  intermittent  fevers  go  far  to 
support  this  opinion — Sundry  other  uses  have 
been  assigned  to  the  spleen,  Suemmiriug- gives 
an  amusing  catalogue  of  them.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be— the  seat  of  laughter  ;  the  cause 
of  sleep  ;  the  seat  of  venereal  excitement,  from 
which  tlie  blooil  was  directed  to  the  genital 
organs  ;  or  that  it  gave  origin  to  the  semen  in 
some  way  or  other  ;  that  it  formed  the  wax  of 
the  ears;  that  the  serum  whieii  moistens  the 
viscera  exuded  from  its  jiores  ;  that  it  formed 
the  bloo<l  f'nmi  the  gastric  fluid  ;  that  it  ab 
sorli  d  and  ilaborated  the  nutritions  juices  from 
the  iutesliues  :  that  the  nerves  imbibed  their 
nutritious  juice  from  the  spleen,  and  carried  it 
to  the  blood  toperfe(-t  that  fluid  ;  that  it  secre- 
ted some  sort  of  acid,  which  was  carried  by  Ibe 
vasa  brevia  to  the  stomach,  or  by  its  own  vein 
to  the  heart,  to  temper  the  alkaline  nature  of 
the  chyle  ;  that  it  concocted  (eoquere)  some 
atrabiliary  humour,  wliii-b  it  transmitted  to  the 
liver  by  the  vena  porta' ;  that  it  was  a  sponge, 
to  allow  ef  the  stagnation  of  the  blood;  that  it 
.secreted  >ome  fine  bunumr  to  temper  the  bile  : 
and  that  this  was  carried  by  the  absorbents  to 
their  iiriiu-ipal  trunk,  or  by  the  veins  to  the 
liver,  or  by  an  excretory  duct  to  (he  duodenum  ; 
that  it  was  a  sponge,  possessing  the  power  of 
sending  the  blooil  into  the  arteries  or  veins  at 
pleasure  (|iro  arbitiio  ;)  that  the  globules  of 
the  blood  w<'ru  formed  in  it,  being  shaped  in  a 
kind  of  mould  by  the  help  of  the  absorbents  ; 
that  it  was  metely  to  balauee  the  liver  by  its 
bulk  and  weight ;  that  it  was  of  very  little  use  ; 
that  it  was  of  no  use  at  all. — .Soemmering's 
own  opinion  was  (bat  it  prepared  and  lifted 
the  blood  for  the  secrelion  of  bile.  And  I'aley, 
in  his  beautiful  remarks  on  the  '•  Package" 
of  the  viscera,  suggests  that  (be  spleen  may  he 
merely  a    tuffin'.  a  «of(   (ushiin  (o   fill   u|i  a 


hollow,  which,  unless  occupied,  would  leave 
the  jiackage  loose  and  unsteady.  Perhaps, 
Soemmering-,  Paley,  Tiedemann,  and  Margrave 
are  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  right,  and  that  the 
spleen,  like  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  nrethra, 
and  many  other  organs,  serves  more  than  one 
useful  ]mrpose  in  (he  economy,  'I'he  fiet  that 
it  has  been  removed  in  experiments  ou  animals, 
anil  after  accidents  in  men,  wilhout  affecting 
the  health,  would  jirovc  that  it  has  no  function 
essential  to  life  to  perforin,  and  renders  it  pro- 
bable tlKit  it  ni.ay  be  subservient  to  several  less 
important,  though  doubtless,  useful  purposes. 
It  does  not  appear  that  (he  spleen  has  any  well- 
marked  animal  sensibility  in  its  healthy  state  ; 
neither  does  it  show  any  contractility  when 
stimuli  are  applied  to  it;  but  it  possesses  a 
power  of  exi)anding-  and  contracting  its  (exture, 
to  receive  and  expel  blood,  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  after  the  manner  of  erectile  tissues. 

PltOI>ERTIE3        OF       ArTERIES. —  (  I'VfOH       O 

Cnnspnndi-nl.) — The  relation  belween  the 
elastic  and  contractile  properties  of  the 
arterial  system,  might  have  been  argued  from 
the  influence  whieli  its  different  portions  are 
known  to  exert  011  the  circulation.  In  the 
large  vessels,  the  object  is  not  merely  to  adapt 
their  cajiaeity  to  the  amount  of  blood  con- 
tained, but  also  to  render  its  successive  pro- 
gression eontiunons,  anil  this  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  their  most  important  function.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  physical  elasticity  would  suftice 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  consequently  (bis  pro- 
perty should  be  the  main  feature  of  large  aite- 
ries.  We  do  not  infur  that  elasticity,  iuile- 
pendently  of  a  vital  contractility,  is  calculated 
to  resist  the  continued  impulse  of  the  eireula- 
tion.  (.^'ontraefility  thus  comes  to  be  a  minor 
item  in  their  character,  and  il  is  for  this  reason 
that  so  many  pliysiolog-ists  have  failed  to  detect 
it,  Jierzelius,  Jsysten,  Hichat,  ^Vedcmeyer, 
and  Miiller,  could  not  perceive  the  slightest 
eontraclions  in  the  large  arteries  when  excited 
either  by  powerful  galvanie  and  electric  sti- 
muli, or  by  mechanical  irritation ;  and  yet, 
these  vessels  are  possessed  of  a  low  degree  of 
contr,aetility,  as  already  hinted,  .and  as  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Hunter,  Parry,  and 
AVilliains.  The  reverse  of  this  obtains  in  the 
small  arteries,  where  the  agency  of  loutraetility 
and  not  that  of  elasticity  is  required.  That 
these  vessels  are  eiulowed  with  considerable 
contractility  s  evinced  in  the  e;\perinien(s  of 
Hales  and  Wedemeyer,  From  (liese  remarks 
it  may  be  deduced,  that  whiht  elasfioity  is 
mainly  characterislic  of  the  large  arteries,  cuu- 
(rac(ili(y  is  so  of  the  small,  and  it  is  iu(cre>t- 
ing-  to  find  that  the  ri^iiective  slrucfure  of  these 
vessels  confirms  such  a  conelusion.  According 
to  Hcale,  the  inner  ))orliou  of  the  external  eoar 
consists  of  inire  eluxtic  lis'siie,  forming  a  l;iyer 
of  tolerable  thickness  in  the  large  arteries, 
which  rf'///in/.v/(.s-  indirect  proiiorlion  to  their 
size.  .'Vnd  it  has  been  long-  observed,  that  the 
miildle  or  nmlnictile  coat  iiicmise-t  relatively  in 
size  as  the  arteries  decrease  in  calibre.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  that  taken  by  Hunter, 
and  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  his  notion  of 
the  niusenlarily  of  arteries  is  .abetted  by  (he  re- 
cent researches  into  (heir  micioscopic  structure. 

Men  wirn  Thuee  Testicles.— Dr  l\la- 
cann,  start'-siugeun  now  at  Coventry,  mentions 
the  case  of  a  recruit  having  with  the  two  nor- 
mal and  fully  developed  testicles,  a  (bird  occu- 
pying the  right  side  of  the  scio(mn,  and  in 
every  way  perfect  as  the  other  two.  It  was 
situateil  within  the  scrotum,  belween  the  groin 
and  the  proper  testicle  of  this  ?ide,  willi  wliicb, 
however,  it  did  nut  seem  to  be  in  iinmediate 
eiintact,  but  to  be  suspended,  as  it  were,  by  a 
shorter  cord,  or  bung  up  in  a  separate  sac  ;   in 
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l';u-t,  il  seemed  as  if  it  liail  ilropiiej  IVoiri  tlie 
alKlomeii  alter  the  other,  l)ut  had  not  hoen 
periiiitted  to  fall  sii  low  in  the  seiotiiin  as  lo 
toueh  it.  In  eonscqnenee  of  this  ari'angenient 
the  lower  testiele  was  not  at  all  pressed  npon 
hy  the  miper.  On  the  left  side  the  spermatic 
cord  was  jierfeetly  natnral  in  all  respects,  and 
was  easily  traeed  IVom  the  groin  to  the  testiele 
to  whieh  it  helonged.  On  the  right  side,  how- 
over,  the  eord  was  mnch  thieker  than  natnral 
at  its  upper  part,  where,  in  faet,  it  ennsisled  of 
two  cords,  one  of  whieh  was  ilistinetly  traced 
into  the  upper  testiele  on  this  side,  and  the 
other,  niiuh  longer  into  the  lower  testiele.  In 
each  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  cord  on  the 
left  side,  the  vas  deferens  cmild  he  distinctly 
felt,  like  a  piece  of  wlnpcord,  hetween  the 
lingers.  Mr.  Prankerd,  of  Langport,  furnishes 
a  second  case  perfectly  similar,  except  in  the 
fact,  that  the  supernumerary  hudy  occupies  the 
left  side.  Dr.  Macann's  case  appears  to  have 
been  congenital — Mr.  Prankerd's  however,  has 
this  singular  evplauation,  as  to  cause; — Whilst 
a  very  young  child,  a  nurse-maid  had,  in  )day, 
crushed  the  testicle  with  a  pair  of  tongs  aiul  <m 
recovery  froiu  the  injury  it  was  found  that  the 
testicle  was  divi<led,  and  has  ever  remained  sn 
since  ;  gradually  increasing  in  bulk  with  the 
growth  of  the  person.  In  bolli  luen,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  great  sexual  vigour. 

QniNiNE  IN  Typhus. — At  the  instance 
of  Signor  Brotjua,  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Piaeenza,  the  sulphate  of  ((uinine  has  been 
used  in  frequent  doses  on  patients  suft'ering 
under  typhus  fever,  in  the  Hopital  Cochin,  in 
Paris.  The  doses,  administered  by  Broqua 
himself,  were  usually  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  grains  hourly,  during  both  dayand  night. 
In  the  French  hospital  they  varied,  in  ditierent 
cases,  and  at  diflerent  periods  of  the  disease, 
from  fifteen  to  ninety  grains  in  the  twenty-fimr 
hours.  M.  Laurent  presents  in  the  "  Archives 
Generales  de  la  Medicine,"  for  Sept.  I84'2,  a 
sununary  notice  of  its  effects,  as  observed  in 
eleven  ca';es  treated  at  the  IIo]>ital  Co- 
chin ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  most 
marked  influence  of  the  remedy  was  on  the 
pulse,  the  frequency  of  which  it  uuifunuly 
diminished.  INIany  unpleasant  syiuptoms  re- 
sulted d  ur.ng  its  employment,  such  as  a  dry 
ness  and  heightened  color  of  the  tongue  and- 
fauces,  which  probably  prevailed  thronghout  a 
great  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  ac- 
companied with  intense  and  sometimes  insatia- 
ble tliirst  ;  jiain  in  the  chest  and  epigastrium  ; 
abundant  diarrluea,  and  occasionally  bloody 
stools ;  frequent  vomitings,  which  ci^ased  on 
abandoning  the  use  of  the  remedy  ;  deafness 
and  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  did  not  invarably 
cease  with  the  cessation  of  its  employment, 
&c.  Certainly,  out  of  the  above  eleven  cases 
in  which  the  sulphate  of  qniinne  was  tried  at 
the  noi)ital  Cochin,  only  one  terminated  un- 
favourably ;  but  M.  Lonrent  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, by  no  means  sanguine  of  having  found  in 
it  a  remedy  for  typhus  superior  to  others;  and, 
indeed,  were  it  so,  its  expense  would  be  urged 
as  an  insuperable  bar  to  its  general  adoption. 

(/UKious  Rrse.\rches  in  Pinni.sis. — 
Rayer  asserts  that  he  has  ascertained  the 
following  facts  respecting  this  disease.  It 
is  of  ull  chronic  diseases  that  which  is  most 
common  to  man  and  animals.  In  man,  and 
the  otiur  mannuifera,  the  tuberculous  mat- 
tor  is  readily  distinguished  from  recent  pus  ; 
in  birds  its  characteristics  are  less  marked ; 
and  in  lower  animals  still  less  so.  Pus, 
however,  in  the  niammifera,  and  especially 
in  the  horse,  after  a  long  persistence  in  cer- 
tain   organs,   undergoes    successive  changes, 


in  the  course  of  which  it  sometimes  assumes  the 
aspect  of  tuberculous  matter.  Tlie  internal 
softening  of  tubercles  is  not  attributable  to  in- 
flammation ;  but  their  external  softening  is,  on 
tlie  contrary,  most  commonly  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  adjacent  tissues  ;  and  almost 
alw.ays  the  tnbercidar  matter  is  mixed,  in  the 
latter  case,  with  globules  of  pus.  Tlie  cal- 
careous coiurctions  seen  in  the  lungs  of  man 
and  animals  must  not  always  be  consi- 
dered as  tuberculous.  They  are  nftcn,  in 
man  and  in  the  horse,  the  residue  of  piuulent 
deposit.  Phthisis  is  in  our  climate  and  in 
France,  by  far  the  most  frequent  chronic 
disease  in  aniiuals  the  natives  of  distant  coun- 
tries. It  attacks  not  only  animals  from  warm, 
but  others  from  ndd  climates,  as  the  rein-deer. 
Sec.  It  is  coiuparatively  rare,  however,  in  the 
solidungula  and  carnaria  ;  and  the  horse  and 
dog  are  much  more  subject  to  cancer  than 
lihthisis.  The  bony  disease  presented  by  the 
monkey  tribes,  particularly  those  of  South 
■Vmerica.when  suffering  from  phthisis,  appears 
to  be  analogous  to  the  deforiuities,  swellings, 
and  spongy  softening  of  the  bones  in  phthisical 
and  scrofulous  children.  Similar  diseased 
alterations  are  observed  in  the  hones  of  car- 
nivorous animals  transported  hither.  Phthisis 
though  hereditary,  is  seldom  congenital,  even 
in  a  rudimentary  form.  The  seminal  fluid  of 
phthisical  persons  is  remarkably  detitnte  of 
animahuhv,' 

Preparation  of  the  Lactate  or  Iron. 
— According  to  Pagenstecher,  the  lactate  of 
lime,  which  is  easily  obtained  from  sour  milk, 
and  lactate  of  aiumonia,  may  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  preparing  the  salt  of  iron.  Com- 
mon carbonate  of  ammonia  of  commerce  is 
added  lo  the  solution  of  lactate  of  lime,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  removed  by  filtration,  the 
liquid  concentrated  by  evaporation  at  a  genlle 
heat  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup.  This  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  lactate  of  ammonia  is 
mixed  with  .six  limes  its  weight  of  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0-879,  and  a  concentrated  aqiieotis  so 
lution  of  protochloride  of  iron  now  added,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  best  determined  from  the 
lactate  of  lime  used  for  the  ammonia  salt ;  for 
1(10  parts  of  the  lime  salt,  CaO,  L  +  'in  ac, 
3S  parts  protochloride  of  iron  containing  1048 
iron.  Soon  after  mixing  the  liquids  the  solntlin 
becomes  turpid  from  the  separation  of  the  lactate 
of  iron,  which  continues  fm-ming,  and  is  com- 
pleted within  -IX  to  30  hours.  The  luixture 
then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  syrupy 
luass,  resulting  from  the  separated  crystals  of 
lactate  of  iron  ;  it  is  freed  from  the  liquid  por- 
tion by  straining  and  pressure,  edulcorated 
with  alcohol,  strained  and  pressed  again,  and 
then  dried,  spread  out  in  thin  layers  between 
folds  of  bibulous  paper  at  a  gentle  heat.  The 
preparation  thus  formed  is  a  light  crystalline 
powder  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour  and  agree- 
able ferrous  taste.  To  obtain  it  perfectly  white 
it  should  be  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 
It  may  also  be  formed  direct  from  the  lactate 
of  lime  without  first  converting  this  into  the 
ammonia  salt;  but  the  less  solubility  of  that 
salt  in  alcohol,  and  the  diflicuUy  of  freeing  the 
preparation  from  adhering  chloride  of  lime, 
renders  the  employment  of  t  he  lactate  of  am- 
monia preferable.  A  slight  residue  of  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron,  arising  from  an  oxidation  of  the 
prootosalt,  is  moreover  of  no  con-equencein  pre. 
paring  according  to  the  above  method,  as  the 
lactate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


|Y|()SLEY'S     MKTALLIC    PENS.— The    cx- 

-1-"*-  iraunliiniry  )t:ilr.ni;if.'e  wliirli  tlif'ic  ci-lehraletl  PEN'S  liavp 
met  vritli  since  tlieir  first  iiilrudiirtioii  (u  tilt-  pulilic,  is  a  coii- 
viilciilg  l>roof  of  tlicir  ilecitleil  suiHTiorltv.  I'.ir  i-.tsL-  and  sninftlti- 
iicss  ill  writing  tlipy  art'  eqnal  in  t'\i'rv  ri"*|ioct  tfi  Ilie  (|uill,  wliilL- 
tlieir  uriil  .lur.tliilily.   lomi.iuf.i  willi  Ili.-ii   cluMpiiess,   caiinul  fail  In 

r< ' •'  t'l'-rii  (..  II. c  itoli.L-  ..I    niL-.tli.ini..  I..inkers,  aiiil  (.y.ers, 

uliurf  tinif  anil  l.-ujl,!..  wriliii-  iif  alipr..  l,il,-.l.  Anollier  lirnof  01" 
tl.t'ii  i.tiTliiiL;  .|ii.ilii;.\  is  tile  circiuustancc  i.t  llitir  lieiiif,-  u?.eA  in  most 
i>l  111.'  Oiiscrni.ient  K'l.ililislimcnts.  where  t'nl>  arlicli's  of  a  siijipiior 

il.'  I  lipli in-  silinitli'il.     Tit  IJiiaril  nfrainst  the  many  s]iurt.)iis  iniila- 

iii.iis  Hill  ure  |i:iliiie.l  ujinn  llie  |^uli!ic,  every  fiemiine  jien   is  slainlie.l 
"  Kii'liaril   Mosley  anil  Co.,   Lonilnil."     These  liens   are    s.il.l   liy  all 
stutiiiners  and  iillier  respectalile  pen-dealers  thronghout  the  kinedinl) 
ami  wiinlcsale  at  No.  8,  ItATTON  O.VUDEN. 


pOALS.  — S.VMSdN   and   Co.,   Essex   Wharf, 

^'  sii.111,1,  ,u,,|  ,TAI:l;iiw,  •„,iiilisliiekli.  C.ial-merchanls,  Impor- 

t'  1       ■'    ■    '  I     ilMl    11...    l.-.ve   imiisiial    taeililies   Inr 

"irl-  '"■  "'■  '"  ■  il'-.    '     1I..-I  .ire  ii.iii    IVeiihliiK    iH.eel    fro  n 

Hie  I  -illi.  1  e    ,  1  ..1 11   i.n  1  L'  ..Illy  ui.lers  previous  ti.  the  approscli- 

imr  rise  ill  piiees.  Very  I.est  screened,  25s.  (id.;  seconds,  24s.; 
Anthracite,  fi.r  Arnott's  Slnves,  2!I3..  within  four  miles,  cash. 
Founders'  and  Gas  Coke,  equally  elioap. 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

A  NSELL    AND    HAWKE,    of  No.  8,  Great 

-Tl-  Qneea  SIreet.  I.iHc.iln's  liin  Fiel.ls.  heys  to  inlorin  Genllenieu 
eoi.imencin^'  nr  iilterioii  in  the  aliove  I'tofession.  1Ii.it  lln-y  lias'e  a  laree 
.(ss.irtnieiit  nf  Drawers.  Buttles.  Jars,  iin.1  ever>  i.'iiii'site  for  eoiir- 
pleloie  shops  1.1  SiirL'eries.  on  the  must  iniid-rite  teinis.  Most  satis- 
l.i..t..t\  ritiii'iiies  can  I.e  eiven  as  to  st\ie  .iiid  .(iiality.  Plans  and 
Estimate-,  furnisiied,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


E 


NGLTSTI  and  SCOTTISH  LAW  FIHE  an.l 

I, IFF,  ASSURANCE  ami  LOAN  ASSOCIATION.— Esla- 
lilishetl  18:t9. -tJfflces,  147,  SiraiiJ,  near  Somerset-house:  and  110, 
Priiicps  Street,  F.iliiiliurgli. 

The  entire  (';>i»ilal  of  this  Aasocifttion,  anmiintinff  to  One  Million 
Htprling,  has  liern  siihscriheii  Tor,  Ul*un  whicli  iiit^^rest  at  Five  jjer 
cent,  per  annum,  is  reic'ilarly  jiaiJ  half-yearly. 

This  Assoelalion,  l.y  lis  constitution,  emhrace;;  :~ 

Every  ilesrription  of  RUk  contingent  upon  Life  and  Fire,  nn  terms 
a.^  niiKler.itc  ai  are  consistent  with  safety. 

A  lihcrni  system  uf  Loan,  whether  for  a  term  of  months  or  years  ; 

A  union  uf  the  English  and  Scotch  systemn  of  Asanrance,  hy  the 
removal  of  all  difilrulties  experienced  hy  patties  in  Enijland  effecting 
Insurances  with  offices  peculiarly  Scotch,  and  vice  versa  ; 

A  large  Protectin;:  Capital,  relievlui;  the  assured  from  all  possible 
responsihililv,  and  xuaranteeinif,  at  llie  same  lime,  a  certainty  of  \\ie 
prompt  !:eltienient  of  every  Claim  ;  while  it  also  admits  every  Policy- 
holder, assured  for  tlie  whole  term  of  life,  to  a  full  periodical  partici- 
pation in  Two-thirds  of  the  ProlitK  of  the  Institution, 

Individuals  possessing  real  or  personal  property  officers  in  (he 
army  and  navy,  clergymen,  professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  persons  of  respectahility  and  charactt-r,  may,  if  assured  in  this 
i)lllce,  oMuin  advances  for  ppriod.s  varjini:  fiom  three  inonlhs  to  any 
utlicr  s|iecified  period,  and  in  amounts  of  £ai)  and  upward^;,  upon  the 
follows iiig  securities:— 

Upon  Freehold  and  Leasehold  property  in  England,  and  the  cor- 
re  .ponding  description  of  property  in  Scotland,  either  to  he  asRigned 
nr  depoiiited  upon  ciiuitalde  niorlgaire,  upon  reversions,  annuities, 
pensMiis,  or  auy  other  di-scrlptioHof  assignahle  property  or  income, 
>if  ade^juate  value. 

Upon  Personal  Security,  by  the  honower  procuring  two  or  more 
us|>iiosihle  securilies,  to  join  him  in  a  hond  or  other   Hecurily  for  rc*- 


lent,  and  > 
■i-d. 


iidiliun  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  ohliyants  being 


Upon  the  security  of  Policies  effected  hy  parties  with  this  Associa- 
tion, according  to  the  value  at  the  time  of  llie  loan. 

By  allorttn',' their  Assured  to   rctniii  a  portion  of  their  Premiums 
;.i    mltrest.  J.  S.  PIDQF.ON,  Actuary. 


<JOLUT.  MAGNES.  BICARH.— Dr.  WILKIN- 

^     SON,    of  Bath.    whos;e   well-known    fdiuiliaiity   «ith    Practical 
ChenJi^.try  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  says,— 

"  A  bottle  of  the  Fluid  Magnesia  of  Sir  James  Murray's  sent  to  me 
fur  Aniih  sation  hy  a  Chemist  in  tliis  Town,  gave  me  Seven  Grains  of 
Mnriie^ia  and  Three  oj  Sulphate  aj  So(/<i  to  the  ounce,  whilst  yours 
\iel.li-d  Seventeen  Grains  of  PiRE  Macnesia  to  the  ounce.  I  con- 
scientiously bear  testimonv  lo  the  correctness  of  the  above  results. 
(Siscned)  '  "  C.  H.  WlLKlssos,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  23d.  194n." 
To  Mr.  C.  DiNKKFORD,  Bond-street,  London. 

The  above  concluBive  testimony  is  further  corroborated  by  Profes- 
sor Br  vKD,  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Dh.  P.\ris,  author  of  the  Pharmacologia,  and  Mr.  Moriran,  of 
Dublin,  who  also   examined   and  reported   on   Sir   James   Murray's 

OOMPOUNIJ. 

ll  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  Sir  Henry  H.vlford,  Birt., 
President  of  the  Roval  College  of  Phy.sicians,  and  the  mo.st  distm- 
^'Uished  Members  of'every  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensing  only)  containing  .'lib-!.,  at  r>s.  Gd.  each, 
by  the  usual  respectable  WTiolesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Pro- 
prietor. 


r^  EOKGE  HARRIS,  Writer  &  Labeller  to 

v7  ibe  Medical  Professiou,  IJ,  Lil"*-'  tiueen  Street,  Holborn.— 
G  H  must  riM'»-'ctlu!lv  returns  his  thanks  to  the  Medical  Profession, 
and  Chemists  and  Druggists  generally,  lor  the  very  liberal  support 
lie  has  received  as  a  Labeller  and  Writer  lor  20  years,  and  begs  lenve 
to  ob3er^c,  that  he  now  undertakes  to  lit  up  Shops  and  Surgeries  iu 
iin  sl\k' ol  elegance  iir  iieiilness,  and  to  anv  price  ;  and  trusts,  from 
\\,i-  r'.Mi  .■^|<eri^■llct;  lie  has  bjd  with  the  late  Mrs.  Willats,  Mr.  Brnce, 
111,1  Ttii  tin-  Ust  ll)  Ti'ars  wiili  the  highly  respectable  tinii  of  Ansell  and 
lijwki-  M,  Oif.it  (loeun-streit,  Lincoln's-imi-helds,  that  hu  will  he 
eaabied  io^M*e  satisfaction. 

Stoppered  rounds,  1«.  perlb.;  maliogany  fronted  drawers,  Is.  lid. 
each;  lat)elling  intlhe  ver>'  best  style,  3s.  cd.  per  dozen.  Every 
article  warranted. 
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THE     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


Oil  DtoiDil-er  intli,  Tliiul  E.litiijii,  reviscj.  Svo„  ISs. 

PIIEMICAL    MANIPULATION  ;    being   lu- 

^'  simcti.ms  lo  Students  in  Clteini^trj-,  on  the  MclIi-nU  of  I'tr- 
l.inuiiit*  Experiineiits  f(  Dciiionstratitni  aaJ  Kcscarcli  witli  dccucici 
and  success.     Bv  MICHAEL  FAKADAY.  F.H.S. 

JOHN  MURU.\Y,  An>emarlc-slrect. 

tuuneh's  chemistry,  ry  professors  liebig 

and  grkgoky. 

Xou  ready,  complete  in  1  vol.  Svo.  (iri.io  jm-re;).  £l  Ss  rlotli.  condin- 
ia^the  vhiilo  of  Orjianio  Clieuiistrv, 

CER'S  CHEMISTin',  Seventh  Edition. 

■  Jt'STVS  I.IKRIG.  .M.D.,  Vrof,■s^*<^  ..f  (-Wn.islrv 
IT.  the  Viiivcrtilv  of  Giesseii.  and  WII.i.lAM  GREGORY,  M.I).. 
Profess...  of  Clieliiistr\  in  Kiir,-N  f.dk^-e,  AWrdcoii. 

=^4*  Part  ;i.  No.  4,  coutpK-tiiiL'  lUe  SiMli  E.liliuii,  and  llie  Second 
Supplemeiil,  completing  tlie  ^tienlli  Editiou,  ate  jusl  pultU-.lud, 
ench  3.S. 

Printed  for  TAYI.OU  S:  WALTON,  ?8,  Upper  Gottcr-.slrcct. 

DR.   CATHEltWOOT)  ON  THE   LUNGS.  Sc. 

I.ate:v  l.ut.li^llcd.  in  Wo.  clolli.  r"^.  Ul.. 

A  CONCISE    and   PHACTICAL  TREATISE 
on  the  FHINCIPAl.  lilSEASES   of   llie    AIR-PASSAGES. 
LUNGS,  and  PLEURA.     Uy  ALFRED  CATHERWOuD,  il.D. 

"  Thore  are  niatkv  ii'^efui  remaIl^'^  conlained  iu  lliis  Irealise;  -Tnd, 


a^ruxEi 

-■-       Edited  I, 


PERRYl AN 


GRAY  I  TAT  I  N  G       INKSTAND. 

^^  As  Clieap  as  the  Commo;»  Inkstand. 

^mS  neat  and  no^ol  invention  is  exceedingly 

„„u  ... !„..•..  1  f._  .  jj  preserve?  the  Inl:  in  sicnt  per- 

of    rotillin?^  ;    it 
is  supplied  villi 


sItoi.'ellier,  it  will  repay   tlie  ' 


Time: 


spcttl  m  periL>fiiig  It.' 


-Mtdicjl 


DUNCAN  &  MALCOLM.  Paternoster  row. 


liR.  ROWE  ON    LOW  SPIRITS.  INDIGESTION,  AND  Gl)UT 
Ju.-i<  pu))lishcJ.  5th  Ediliiin,  svu.  piice  .'>s.  Cd., 

ON  N'KRVOUS  DISEASES,  originating  from 
Morl'id  Derangemeikt  of  ilie  Liver,  Slouiacli,  Kr. ;  and  on  Di-.- 
(miers  ol  Tropical  Cliniales :    addressed  ei|uallv  lo  the  luvali.l.  ilu' 
I-»iblic,  and  the  Profession.     By  GEORGE  ROKERT  ROWE,  .M.D. 
F.S.A.,  Meniher  of  the  Roval  College  of  Pliv^iiciAns,  Lnmlon. 
Loniioa:  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  Princes  <;lrcct,  Soh*.. 


Jii  t  Piildi^hed.  No   2.  price  Cd.  (stamped  Editiou  7d  ) 

THE  CIIEAIICAL  GAZETTE;  or,  Jonrnal 
ol'Praclital  Clieniisir>,  iu  ail  its  .i]iplicali<>r.v  to  Phariu.icv,  Arl^ 
and  Manufactures.  Conducted  l.y  WILLIAM  FIl.\NCISand  liLNKV 
CROFl'.  late  Students  iu  the  I'ninr^ities  of  Rerlin  and  Giii^en. 
Ttke  olijcct  of  tldj  Journal  is  to  fiiruish  Die  dru^^st,  the  rlieniical- 
a^sistaut,  and  tlie  niHniuaetuier  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  thai 
occiira  ahro.ul  and  iu  liiis  country,  relating  lo  the  chemical  p.ut  i.f 
tluir  pnir'UitH. 

H.  and  J.  E.  TAYLOR,  Red  Lion  Court,  Flect-stcet;  aiid  ail 
Rook  sellers. 

MESSRS.  WHITTAKER  S;  Co.,  Ave  M.abia  Lane,  Lonton. 
Hi  w  just  pulidvlied.  price  JOs., 

TNFUlf^ORIA.     The  History  of  Infusoria,  living 

^JL  and  fulfil,  n ith  descriptions  t.t all  Die  kuouu  speeies ;  arr^m^'i-ii 
r.fter  l>r.  Ehrenher?,  and  ooO  coloured  ilhutralioi.s.  ByANriiiV» 
Pmnii-'Ki*,  M.R.I. 

MICROSCOPIC  ILLUSTR.\TIONS.      A  ne«  Edition,  enlanred, 
price   45   ci.  uiUi  de-:cripiions   of  il.o  .\clir..niatic,    Pol;iri:-iiii.-,   ant 
ether  Miero.'ieopes.  and  ample  in^lruclious  fur  use. 
Tliis  work  is  tLeouly  practical  treatise   on  the  isj:  of  Modem  Mi- 
croscopes cMaal,  price  l'^^  Cd., 

ENGLISH  PATENTS;  Wing  a  Reirister  of  all  Dio^e  •--ranted  in  the 
^rii,  .V««//y,.r/«/,-».  Clll-Mls.BT.  ^liiUiiUtite,  .Vc,  ia  1S41,  with 
copious  IndcN,,  and  an  account  of  the  new  .■\ct  to  securi^  ilcsi^-ns  on 
articles  of  niaiiufaclure.— Also,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.. 

A  List  ok  2,000  Micnoscoi-u-  Ohjects,  with  Remarks  on  the 
circulaUon  in  Animals  and  Plants  seen  under  the  Mi.ro.rope. 

Just  Puldishrd,  price  4d.,5 

rU-KEBPiAL     PHYSIOLOGY     and     MATE- 

^'  RlALISM,  vitl.  the  reMdt  of  the  Application  of  Animal  MaL'- 
nctism  to  the  Cerchral  Or»aus.— An  ADDRESS  delivered  to  the 
PhrenoloKical  Association  in  London,  June  2otli,  1S42.  Bv  W.  C. 
ENGLEDUE,  MD.  ,  to  wh.ch  is  added,  a  I  ETTKR  from  Dr. 
ELLIOTSON  on  MESMERIC  PHRENOLOGY  and  MATERIAL- 
ISM. 

London:  J.  WATSON,  5,  Paul's-alley,  Paternoster-row, 

Jiivl  piildished.  Toval  Svo.  hound  in  rlolli,  price  <is. 

q^REATISE  on    llie   PRACTICE   and  PRIN- 

i  CIPLESof  HOMlEOPiTHY.  Rv  Dr.  FRANCIS  IlLACK, 
M.D.  PliVMcian  to  the  Homa-upathtc  Displ-nsar^-  at  EdinhuiKh. 

Homa-upathy  Explained,  and  Olijettions  Answered.  In  Svo.,  Newwl. 
price  Is.  fourth  Iltoutiand. 

Manual  of  Veterinary  Homteopathv,  compreliendin*  the  Tre.itment 
of  tlieDUcases  of  Domexlic  Auinials.  TransUted  fri>m  the  (U-rman 
of  M.  W,     Second  edition  Istmo.,  price  4s.  Lound  in  cIolli. 

JAMES  LEATH  (Succeitsor  loTlios.  Hurst),  .',,  Si   Paurs 
Cliurcliyaril^ 


il  adapted  for  ireueral  ur-i 
K-ilion    lur    month^    together,    villnmt    tli 
r\.lndcs  duit.  ii-c.  and  al  anv  moment   the 
Ii.k  in  I  he  most  perfect  stale. 

The  Patentees  slron-^lv  rernmnien.l  it  to  the  notice  of  Ranker?;. 
Merdiiiits,  Solicitors,  Govcmmeal  Ofllci-s,  Puhlic  Companies,  Shops, 
School:,  S:c.,  ns  a  jne.it  improvement  over  the  ordinary-  InLstatid. 
hotli  a-s  Te;'Tirdi  convfiiience  an.l  conf,t.lerahle  •■av;««  of  Ink.  This 
I  ukstand  will  he  found  invahiahle  in  keepin?  the  Ink  always  clear  and 
fit  for  lue  in  ev.  ry  climate.  It  is  of  a  cvliudrU-^l  form,  with  a  i?ravi- 
tatm?  acliou,  adju-cted  so  as  to  suppiv  the  Dipping-  Cup  with  Ink, 
which  can  l.e  returned  into  the  Cvlindi  i  when  not  in  use.  Erouomv. 
cle.iiduiess,  and  u:efu  Dies?,  are  secured  bv  it,  and  it  cannot  fet  out  of 
order. 

Sold  hy  all  Stall,  ners,  Sc,  throucliont  the  Empire. 

Manufactory,  :t7,  Rtd  Li.m-sriuare,  L:>ndon. 

A   PRIVATE  PRACTICE,  of  moderate  amoimt' 

■*  *-  for  DISFOi^AL.  situate.l  iu  a  larye  vlllaye  about  Ifti)  miles 
we.'Jlward  of  London.  The  Party  (who  cm  readily  transfer  the  con- 
iierti:in)  is  obliged  to  relit-,i]uish  the  pr.ictice  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  would  trive  ihree  months  inlroductinn.  The  rent  of  Groomed 
house  and  s!alde,  i.'ll  per  aimuni.  and  the  price  of  provision-  pro|>ov- 
lii.iiablylow.  F..i  p.riicular^  .-»;., d}  to  Mr.  L  wr.  Medical  Afi-nt,  13, 
Jolin-streot,  Adelphi.— Olllce  h..urs  I*,'  to  t  (k-Hers  free). 


WALTERvS'    IIYDRO-PNEUAfATlC 
ENEMA    SVRIN'GK.-Thii  nenilj-  invented  in,strume:.t   i; 


vfry  much  superior  to  any  at  present  in  use.  on  account  of  il.t  sim- 
plicity, il.s  ^eat  porlabili.y,  and  its  du^abilil^,  It  is  in  itself,  reservoir 
and  syrin::e  les'L  than  half  th;^'  ii^^  of  any  bt  l-ets  thai  hold  the  ?:aine 
(((lantity  of  lluid,  aaA  ^ves  a  conlinuoiLs  jet  ut  anv  force  required 
and  fft^e  fi.un  air.  It  has  been  sbonu  to  several  01*  the  most  eminent 
physician-:  and  Eurirfons  i.i  London,  and  has  met  with  their  unr)uali- 
lied  approbation.  This  in^l^lmu•I.t  will  be  forwarded  inloanv  part  of 
the  counli>  on  ivceipt  of  :i  p..,t-<*ince  order  for  a  jjuinea  and  a  half. 

Manufj.Hncd  only   by   the  inveator,  J.  Wallers,   10,  Mt*rgatc-sL , 
Hhose  name  is  stamped  upon  them. 

rj-REAT    COATS,   Chesterfield  and   Bri-hton 

VJI  Witppers,  Tra\elhn^r  Cloal-s.  S:e.— E.imilie.«  and  Gentlemen 
ate  solivii.-d  to  inspect  a  choice  collection  of  the  above  GARMENTS 
in  varii.ns  f-.trnTf  and  mo-.t  approved  shap.s,  made  in  th^  first  jityle. 
from  ev.-iy  de-cripiion  of  patent  waterproof  cloths,  heavet-^  &c — 
At  J.  AllIERTS,  tailor,  Sc,  n.  Kinjr  William-street,  Citj".  For 
prompt  p  ly.iieiit  a  savin?  at  least  of  23  per  cent,  mav  be  effected  upoa 
garmcnt-i  of  (he  best  description. 

ri\LKI)OXIAN     and     CITY     <.f     LONDON 

^-'  IMir.MARY,  111,  Al.lers--ate  Street.  f..r  the  definitive  Cure 
of  Rupture,  -vc,  io  a.s  to  enable  the  patient  to  leave  off  all  truss  we.'ir- 
in~  ever  n(t.-i.  and  by  timely  application  in  the  first  stare  of  the  com- 
plaint ^'rial  inconvenience  may  be  Avoided,  and  no  truss  whatever  i"-. 
ref|Uired     the  ..nl\  thing  of  Ihi-  kind  in  the  Untied  Kiie--dom. 


nno  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS.— To  meet 

-*-  the  Ci.o\<-tiieuce  of  those  1'i:k  tdioi.crs  who  {  nvini.'  to  their 
ronnecii'iiMJlh  the  Poor  Law  Union';  or  other  reason';)  aiedecirous 
of  e.vpediliously  refreshing  their  anatomical  knowled^'e  wiih  the  view 
of  obl.iiidii2  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  C-.1L?n-  of  .Sur-'.on :,  -.-M.-i  for 
the  accommodaii.in  of  senior  pupils,  Mr.  Dcrmot^-eceives  gentlemen 
into  bii  House  by  the  mnuih.  Au  arrangement  vasll>  adv'aiiliiTe.-.u'^ 
to  Itiose  who  eammt  absent  them*elves  lonu-  from  their  practice  (vide 
Mt.  Gulliri.'s  letter  to  Dr.  Ilastiojs— al>o  Dr.  Ha^lini-s'  confirm.'.. 
torv  reply,  MfoICal  Timf.s,  Oct.  29tli  and  Novomlwr  IflUi).  Appiv 
I.-.  Mr.  Dfrmoit,  Charlotte-street  School  of  Medioine,  i:.,  Charloiie- 
^Iicet,  Bloomslmry. 

■**"'  Private  Courses  of  Oi>crativcSur?-ery. 


JIL\'ER  SUPERSEDED   .-iml    those  tor 


s 


lid  i 


nisive 


pliiitfd  bv  the  introduction  of  a  new,  and  p.-rfecDv  malchiei*:  ALR\ 
TA  PLATE.  C  W.\TSON,  (l.^ie  Aliu  kma:..)  41  S  42,  RAnuiCAN. 
and  Ifi.  NoRTo\  Folgate.  aided  by  a  peison  of  Sei.^nce  in  tbe  nmal- 
iraniationoi  j\lrtals,  has  succeeded  l.,  brinvln^  In  publi..-  notice  the  mo  .t 
beautiful  .\riicle  ever  vet  offered ;  possessing  all  the  riehne--\  of  Silver 
in  apiie:*rftncc— with  all  lis  durabiliiv  .tud  hardness— v ith  ii-.  p.rl'.-ct 
sweetness  in  use— tutdenroin?,  as  it  does,  a  Chemical  Procrs-,  bv 
which  all  that  i;  nauseous  in  mi\'ed  Metal.';  is  entirely  eMracte.l— 
re<ri-.tine  all  Ac!d.s — may  be  cleaneil  as  Silver,  and  ii  Mniinfieiure^ 
into  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Si.leboal-d. 


■  pet  doz. 
-  ditto 


-  p;.T  doz. 


VAN  BUTCHELI FISTl  LA,   ire      Tt.e   SiMh   Ed.ii.m.-J.L^t 

pnl. limbed,  in  Svo.,  ch.lb  bo.,rds,  price  7s.  Cd    (cnl.tr.[ed), 

FACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS  relative  to  a 
Siwrcssful  M.Kle  of  TREATING  PILES.  Fislul.i,  Hennorr- 
hoidal  Exerescencei,Tumi)or«.  andSlrieliu-e-'.WITHoCT  ILTTI\'C. 
M  CONFINEMENT:  ilin^trated  with  numerous  Ca-svs.  H.-inglx 
fan-.iliar  E>poiilion  of  the  Practice  of  S.J.  VAN  BLTCHELL,  Sur- 
^on-.\ccoucheur, 

"  Tliis  volume  preseii's  to  \i%  a  number  of  illustrations  nf  \,U  sin- 
gidar  MiccfHs  under  circimistanres  that  would  have  induced  despair  in 
any  professor  of  lens  inn\trr>',  or  (esa  accustomed  (o  accomplish  cures 
where  cures  seem  impossible.  The  ttlatcmcnls  here  made  are  mo-.t 
cnnvinciu^',  and  place  Wyond  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  irenlment 
to  which  he  refern." — Court  Journal, 

"  II  i^  very  rarely  our  practice  to  advert  to  ho(i\m  on  pro^-ssional 
sidijeeta  ;  but  the  *  Facts  and  ObfervnllonK'  .-kppear,  by  (hrlr  prjclical 
u»d  unpretending  rharacler,  to  indicate  so  eas^y  and  prompt  a  relief 
from  a  larjco  class  of  mo<tt  painful  and  di-ilre-^'inK  ditrati-«,  that  ue 
believe  thi^  «ord  of  ccnimendalion  from  t>s,  which  we  ifiic  wlib  much 
sincerity,  »ill  nut  be  thought  ntisplaccd  or  nltfaoui  Iti  u*:e."-E:(- 
aminer. 

Published  by  H.  HENSHAW.  Medical  Book-iellei.  Strand;  sold 
ulso  by  the  Author,  nt  his  rvsiilence,  27,  Baker-slrecr,  porlmnn- 
square. 

CROSS'  ORIGINAL   LABEL  WAREHOUSE, 

IS.  llolbi.rn.  London, 

P^NGUAVINO    in    rvery  department :    ARMS 

■  J  Found  and  Emblazoned;  COPPER-PI.ATE.  I  elleT-prei.-'  and 
Litbosraphie  Prinling,  Bra«  Sump-.,  and  Dooi* Dates,  Shew  Cards, 
&c.,  Medical  Uookii.  3zc..  8lc. 


Table  Spoom  and  Fi>rks   - 

Dessert  Ditto      .     .     -     _ 

Soup  Ladle.';  ----- 

Sauce  Ladles      -    -    -    - 

Teaspoons 

Gravy  Spoons  -  -  -  - 
C.  WATSON  biL's  the  Public  will  understand  that  lliLs  Met.all 
peeuliarlv  hi^  own.  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  diiferent  from  Gold, 
than  h,i  Metal  is  from  all  olhers  ;  the  Piddic  will,  tlu-ref.-u.  hi\c  no 
•liiHrulty  in  discovi-roi-  the  animus  whirh  directs  the  viruleijl  "illacks 
mule  ae:;un:;t  bitn  by  a  party  wh.i  i^  daily  ^u(t■eFir^!!■  from  Hie  unpaml- 
Irk-d  •■uccess  wluih  has  nnrVed  tin-  pro^res-;  of  his  New  Plat.^  tiince 
its  Inlrodnrhon.  C.  W.,  unlike  lliis/.Hr/v,  coi-.rl3  compatison,  ftelini? 
confident  ihat  the  result  will  esl.ildi.h  its  prt-eminence.  Entire 
Ser\iee-;  ef  Plate  Purclia:ed.  41  S;  4J,  Batbicin,  and  .-ii  10,  Norton 
Fol^'ate. 

PAPER  TEA  TR.\YS,  42.s.;— a  full-size^l  set  of  tl.rce.  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  infinite  variety  uf  others,  up  to  10  ^uine.ts  a  set ; 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  tnys,  10s.;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  ttGs.  to  105;-. ;  a  dozen  ivor\-  knives,  l  Is. ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ilitlo.  Ids.  sd, ;  carvers.  4s,  Cd.  per  pair;  fenders,  from 
fis.  to  Cits.;  fire  irons,  from  'At.  .id.  to  2.1s,;  American  ovens,  in  bake 
before  the  tire,  4s;  copper  kettle,  5k.  CL;  copper  coal  .scoop.  Ils.cd.  ; 
iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  fol.  upward:;;  and  ever>  article  iu 
furnishing  ironmongery  unwiiiully  low.  fluallty  is  here  the  primarv 
consideration, — hence  lis  uninterrupted  sitecess  for  5o  years,  and  its 
present  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  extcnsi%e  fuiuisbing 
warehouses  in  I.'^'kdon. 

f.  I  L  L  O  T  T'S     PENS. 
THE  OUEEN  has  been  crnciouslv  pleaseil  to  command  th.it  Jo<tKPii 
OiiiOTT.  of  RirminKb.am,   t>e    appointed   STEEL  PEN  MANl- 
FACTURKR  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  date.I  Aprd 

nth,  IS  10. 
TOSEPH  Orr.LOTT'S  very  superior  PATENT 

•f  and  other  METALLIC  PENS  m'ay  be  h.id  of  all  Slntloner.*, 
fltioksellerK,  and  other  Dealers  in  Pens  throusbnut  Die  United 
Kingdom. 

Il  is  pratifyinp  to  tbe  Patentee  to  acknowledir^  l»is  oblii-allon.''  to  the 
Public  for  ihe  l«-st  proof  Duy  can  f;lve  bim  of  their  appictiation,  in  the 
continually  iucrea-sii.j;  demand  for  his  Pens. 

nu'  number  of  Pen-s  maniifnelurrd  at  the  Works  of  JOSEPH 
Gfl.LOTT  from  Oct.  ls.is  to  Oct.  isnn.  was  44,C51,/U2,  or  3,721,22.'. 
do7ei.^.  or  310,10?  pross ;  and  from  Dee,  1S40  to  Dec.  Isil.  was 
G2,I:'C.02Ji,  or  5,177,211  d't^ens.or  131,4:1"  Kmas. 

CAUTION. -All  the  Genuine  Pens  are  marked  in  full  "  JOSEPH 
Gil  LOTT  ;"  and  venders  are  desired  10  note  thai  Cards  of  Pens  are 
made  up  in  packets  of  1  dozen  earli,  and  have  a  l<d>el  bul^Ide,  w  ith  a 
facsiinilo  of  his  'icnalure, 

','  Al  Ihe  rei|iieit  of  persons  ixtenvlvely  engaged  in  tuition,  J.  G. 
\nf.  lnlro.luced  his  WAmrwTin  Sciiooi.  Pr.vs,  which  arc  sjircl^illv 
adapted  lo  their  use,  beln?  of  dilTercnt  degreen  of  nexibllll},  and  with 
fiue,  inediuin.  and  bro«d  pt<inls. 

Wbrdc-ale  and  for  Export.ilion  .it  Ibe  Mamifaclory,  VICTORIA 
WORKS,  (;r.^iiam  SiRi:rr,  IIikminoiiam,  and  iii  :'.7,  Grait- 
rill  Km  SiKi  i:r,  Lonhos,  under  the  nianancmrr.t  of  Mr.  Fox,  from 
Ihe  Manufactoi\  at  Bintllngham,  or  fiom  any  of  the  Wholesale  Stati- 
oner-; ia  London,  5(c, 


QAVi:  Y(HTl  INCOME-TAX  at  DOUDNEY 

^  ai.d  NON'S,  49,  Lombard-street.  — The  new  and  fsshionable 
TAGLlONIS,  IS-:.;  Doudney's  celcbraUd  arm.v  rioth  cloak,  nioe  and 
a  half  \,iid  . -^iJs. ;  opera  cloaks,  2|s.  :  boys' cloaks  of  c%'erv  dcserip- 
t ion.  from  hf  Cd. ;  superfine  dress  coats,  3S-s.  and  47s.  f.d. ;  frock 
co-ils;.  silk  ficines.  42s.  and  .^0."..;  Tweeds,  buckskins,  and  tanani  for 
winter  tion^ors,  13=.  Od.,  IJs.  Cd.,and  21s.;  new  patterns  for  winter 
vests  7-*.  and  10s.  Cd.;  suit  of  liveries.  C3s.;  ladies'  rldin?  habits, 
C3s. — Dm.di.ty  and  Son's,  19,  Lomb.nrd-sttcet :  established  17SI. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED  AT  ONCE. 

T^HE  Advertisers   have  discovered  the  cause  of 

_  V.  t  ,,k  Draiuhus,  Downward  Ciurents.  sc,  and  they  undertake, 

in  a  few  houLs,  to  perfect  tbe  draughts  of  iho  most  fiviliy  chimneys. 
The  cure  in  *  iTtcled  by  a  simple  and  permanent  process,  .at  a  slated 
nmdeiate  ch;irj;C  wh.'-n  peif^'cl.  W.  IL  Pitii.i.irs  &  Co.,  Patentees, 
41,  lUonm^l.niy-Sfiuare.  References  in  all  parts  of  London.  N.B. — 
Contracts  nude  lo  w.Tnn  Conr;ervatorles  and  Greenhouses  iu  a  genial 
manner  at  one-fourth  the  common  cost. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.  — The  OFFICE 
f  r  PATENTS  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  REGISTRATION 
(>F  DLsKiNS.  is  REMOVED  from  Nw.  t,i  to  No.  il,  Lincoln's  Ion 
Fields,  wbi-ie  all  business  relatint:  to  the  securing  and  disposing  of 
BRITISH  aad  FOREIGN  PATENTS,  Preparation  of  Specifieaiions, 
Drawimrs  of  Inventions,  is  expediliouslv  and  econonticallv  effeete>L 

Also.  REGISTRATIONS  under  the"  New  Consolidated  Copyright 
and  Desiens  Act  b  ii  G  Viot.  cap.  100. 

.\  Proipectus,  cootainiii?  much  useful  information,  nwy  be  obtained, 
and  refereuces  to  au  Alphat*tieal  List  of  Patents  and'Registrations 
made,  on  application  to  Mr.  .\texander  Prince,  14,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 


BRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1,  Princes-slrcct,  Bank,  Lon<ton. 

This  Innitution  is  empowered  bv  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
(IV,  Vict.  o%>.  IX.)  :ind  is  50  r'.nst.liited  .ts  to  ..iTord  tbe  benefit; 
of  Life  Assurance  in  their  fullest  extent  to  Policy-Holders.  and  to 
prev^eiit  greater  facilities  and  acromni<x)aIiou  tban  are  u-sually  oifered 
by  other  Companies.  Tbe  decided  superiority  of  its  plan,  and  its 
claim  to  puhlic  preference  and  support,  have  been  proved  ilicon- 
te^tabty,  by  its  extraordinar>'  and  unprecedented  suet  ess. 

*,'  .\ssnrance«  may  either  be  effected  by  parties  on  their  own  Lives, 
or  by  parties  interested  therein  on  the  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  .A'.suranre  on  a  peisun'sown  Uf.^  is  to  cre-ite  al  once 
A  Propcrt,v  in  Revetsiuu,  which  eaii  by  no  other  means  be  realised. 
T.ike,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  person  at  tbe  at'e  of  Thirty,  who  by 
the  ])ayment  of  £a.  3s.  4d.  to  ihe  Britannia  Life  Assurance  Company, 
c.in  l.i'come  at  once  pusscssed  of  a  tkei|ue.'\th.ible  properly,  amounting 
1>>  £1000,  ;9ub)eet  only  (o  the  eondiiion  of  his  cnntinuin^^  the  same 
pa\'m>'itt  t|Uiirleriy  during  Ihe  remainder  of  his  life,-  a  condition  which 
may  b,-  foltilbd  by  Die  mere  sa^iuu-of  Kunir  siiii.i  iNCisweekly  in  his 
evpendtture.  Tlius,  by  the  e\erlion  of  a  \eiy  slight  deRiee  of  econo- 
my— siuh,  indeed,  as  cut  vcarcely  t>e  fell  .as  an  incon\cnience,  he  may 
at  (n)ce  re.itizeH  capital  of  X'loou,  which  he  can  bequeath  or  dispn^'eof 
in  anv  way  he  may  think  piopei. 

Dct.iile.l  Prn.spcctu^es,  and  every  requisite  inrorm3lii>n  as  lo  the 
mode  uf  effecting  A'i^ur.inees,  may  be  iditained  at  the  Office. 

Prrrit  MoRKi.fns,  Resident  Director. 
A  Bor.rd  of  Directors  allcn.l  i|r.lly  al  2  o'clock  for  the  dispatch  of 

BUiiillCSS. 


HORSE   CLOTHS   MADE  WATERPROOF 
bv  Ihe  Ce:ebr»t.d  Burnu^e  Ja)an  Pioc.ss  of  NEWBERY 
and  Co. 

ThiA  Excellent  Priitection  fortliat^odaud  useful  Ai>imil.  theiior^e. 
is  fast  .-iUpersedini; every  other  cloth  or  coveiinr.  It  is  totally  imper- 
vious to  raiii,  doe.s  not  shrink,  xhrivel  or  crack,  and  is  very  strong  and 
lasll.ipr-  the  prices  are  moderate. 

IMPROVED  HORSE  CLOTHS. 

Ilorcs.  like  ourselves,  .ire  beneniti'd  by  a  clothin?,  whtcli  while 
waterpioof,  w  ill  not  impede  the  free  escape  of  pcrspirattou. 

NEWI'.EBY'S  LYCOPODII'M,  or  venlilaltnt  process  of  Water- 
proiifiiifT  is  admirably  adapted  and  may  be  ?:3fely  applied  for  saturatiiib' 
tbe  cloilduiir  of  GentlemenS  llnr  a    . 

When  ver}'  liard  wear  is  required,  and  for  common  use.  their  Bur- 
mese Japan  Ciltvaj  will  be  found  all  that  can  h«  de:iirrd,  for  it  is  .)1 
once  Ihe  most  Impervious,  toa^^'h,  ■ll.'\ible  and  dui«ble  composition 
ever  offered  to  the  puhlic. 

No.  r.  Cripplcgratc  Buildin?s<  Fore  Street,  City ;  36.  Pall  Mall  ; 
31,  Kinp  William  Stree,  ot  by  post  at  Ibc  Manufaclory,  Cburch-slrvet, 
Deplford,  Kent. 


London:  Printed  and  Publi>hed  by  Jauts  ANCrRSxriN  CARtR.it 
40,  F'is.t  Street  ."sir.uid,  in  Ibe  Paiidi  of  St.  Clemenirf  Danes 
Westminster,  in  the  County  of  .Middlesex.— Noveml«'i;2Clh,  lilJ. 
AuKKTs.— Maclaclilan  &  Sou,  EdiuburgU;     Simms[*i  Sob.  Rntb, 

Wilmcr  and  Smith,  Liverpool :  Fannin  K  Co.*  Dublin. 


THEME  DICAL    TIMES 


No.  1G7.     Vot.  VII. 


21  gounial  of  Crngliul)  ant(  jroitigii  ftltUitint  .lulf  iJlctlifal  affaii'i 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  3,   181->. 


PRICE 

FOURPENCE. 

I'AMi'jvD  Editiox,  Sn- 


For  tilt!  oouvciiiCHCc    of    Suliscriliers  in  remote  pliuH";,  tin*  w'ctklv  N 
I  los.  lOil.  )iei  Hiilf-y[-;ir,  Pnst'lrce  iti  ;iitv.iiicc,  J  aie  rei-civ.-tl  li\ 


ilier^  are  re-isstieil  in  Moiilhly  Parts,  stitdir.i  in  ; 
iiy  llooksL'llcr  or  Newsman,  nr  mty  he  ilireete.l  to 


III  li.r«ar.le.l   witii  tlie  M.iira^' le^.—Orileri    for  tlie    Staiii|H*a  Eilltjon 
E-.f|.,  at  the  Medical  Tiniei  Olltce,  (late  I.aneel  Ottiee),  L'niaon. 
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ON  THK  r^WS  OF  TIIR  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  OIUiANS  ;  Oil  TUANSCENDEN'l'AL 
ANATOMY  APPLIKD   I'D  PIIYSIOIJIGY. 

By  E.  R.  A,  .SKRRES,  Member  of  the  Institute,  of  tlic  Aea.leniy  of 

iMetliciue,  Professor  to  the  Mnseiiiii  of  Natural  History,  Pa:is, 
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Sumwari/. — Jielntloiiship  heiwccn  Or^nauogon/  and 
Cuinpunifivf  Aiiii/nmi/  —  I'liiiisilicil  life  iifhvhigs 
— Division  of  the  orgaithins  so  viitch  more  warkctl 
as  u'e  descenil  in  the  scale  of  life — ■  Varioxis  stales 
of  the  organs  in  the  course  of  their  formalicn,  re- 
penled  in  a  permanent  manner  by  their  atialoL'ues 
in  the  series  of  animals — Heart — Os  llj/oides — 
Slernum  — ■  Superior  Madilla — Kidnei/. — I'roslnle. 
—  Vierus. — Penis — Clitoris,  .^c. 

In  my  previous  observations,  I  have  shown  j-oit 
the  relationship  wliicli  httinan  embrjrigenj'  bears 
to  comparative  anatomy.  In  the  orc;nnisms  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  we'see  prodneed  upon  a  lur'^e 
seale,  anil  in  a  permanent  form,  the  variotis  eon- 
(litions  traversed  in  so  rapid  a  manner  liy  the  or- 
ganisms of  the  luiman  embryo.  In  the  embryo, 
this  passage  is  rapid,  in  eonseijuence  of  the  energy 
of  its  vital  powers  ;  while  in  the  lower  niiimals, 
organic  life  is  comparatively  feeble,  ainl  tinttble  to 
traverse  the  course  marked  out  for  the  luiiiian 
species.  I  will  now  enter  more  fully  into  this  stib- 
ject. 

In  the  human  species,  we  name  the  early  part 
of  the  periotl  which  the  prodtict  of  ciuiception 
passes  ill  the  uterus  embryonic.  This  period  is 
devoted  to  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
organisms  essential  to  e.vtra-nterine  life.  These 
organisms  formed,  the  product  then  takes  the  name 
of  fcettis,  which  usually  happens  about  the  seventh 
month.  ICvery  living  body  is  termed  an  embryo, 
which  is  dcM'eloped  by  generation  U])oii  a  Inidy 
larger  and  of  the  same  S]iecies  as  itself,  to  which 
it  primarily  adheres,  but  from  h  hich  it  becomes  de- 
taelied  to  pass  from  a  communicated  to  a  separate 
and  peculiar  state  of  existence.  Thus,  in  its  ri- 
gorous acceptation,  embryogeny  embraces  only 
the  duration  of  the  parasitical  life  of  a  living  body, 
during  which  those  organisms  essential  to  a  free 
and  iinlependent  existence  are  developed.  The 
study  of  the  formation  of  these  organisms,  that  of 
the  coimecting  media  between  tlie'embryo  ami  the 
parent,  of  the  especial  coverings  which"  snrrotui.l 
it,  and  of  the  temporary  organs  recpiired  during 
this  borrowed  life,  constitute  then  the  domain  of 
this  branch  of  science.  Every  one,  however,  must 
be  aware,  that  life  is  not  tin'iform  throughout  the 
animtil  kingdom.  ;V.>ry  limited  in  some  beings 
in  whom  the  parasitical  slate  never  entirely  ceases, 
it  becomes,  on  the  contrarj-,  exceedingly  compli- 
cated in  others,  especially  in  man,  where  it  tittains 
the  highest  degi-ee  of  development.  The  parasi- 
tical life  of  the  embryo  undergoes  the  same  vufia- 
tions  :  some  being  detached  earlier  than  others 
from  their  parent,  it  necessarily  results  licit  in 
their  subseipient  life  they  retain  the  sum'of  organic 
developments  which  they  had  acquired  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  separation. 


Parasitical  life  being  then  ilevoted  to  the  for- 
mation and  development  of  orgaiiisius,  it  follows, 
as  a  general  ride:  —  1st.  That  tlu'  number  and 
perfection  of  the  organisms  of  an  animal  will  be  in 
direct  relation  with  the  time  emplo}'etl  in  their 
formation,  and  consetiuently  directly  propnrlioiied 
to  the  dnratii-in  of  their  embryonic  life ; — :>iul. 
That  the  more  the  orgauism.s  are  liiuilcd  anil  im- 
perfect, the  shorter  will  be  the  free  and  imlepeu- 
deut  existence  sut'ceeding  to  the  embrvonic  life  of 
the  animal  ; — 3rd.  Tliat  the  shorter  the  indepen- 
dent life,  the  more  rapid  aiul  nitmeroiis  the  repro- 
ilnction  of  the  animal  ; — Lastly,  in  some  species, 
or  even  in  entire  classes  of  animals,  life  may  be, 
and  is,  sometimes,  carrictl  on  with  organisms  ar- 
resletl  at  some  period  of  developtneiil,  proper  only 
to  embryonic  life.  The  more  we  dt.'seend  in  the 
scale  ol"  life,  the  more  imperfect  we  shall  lind  the 
organisms  :  iVir  nature  strictly  proportions  her 
means  according  to  the  ends  she  has  in  \'iew. 

As  a  general  law,  we  find  tluit  us  wc  descend 
from  man  among  the  vertebrata  and  iuvertt^brata, 
llie  organisms  become  pri.iportionallv  disassociated 
or  siniplilied  ;  so  that  on  arri\iiig  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jiiiiiiial  scale,  \\'e  tiud  them  reduced  to  their 
most  simple  oitlliue  or  elemeulary  form.  Another 
law  not  less  general  is  the  following:  if  wi;  trace 
the  develo[iinent  of  a  complicatetl  organism  in  the 
sti])erior  vi'rlebrata  or  in  man,  we  find  that  it 
commences  by  a  state  i_if  remarkable  siiu[ilicily, 
but  that  each  of  tin*  Iransfiirumtioiis  \\liieli  it  un- 
tlcrgocs  compHcates  it  more  ant!  more,  niili!  it  ar- 
rives at  the  normal  state  which  ultimately  charac- 
terizes it.  This  is  not  all  ;  for  if  wi'  eoinparr  llii' 
organology  of  the  infi-rior  animals  with  lite  lirsl 
stagesof  the  organogeny  of  Ihesunerior  vertebi'ttla, 
we  Iliiil  that  the  primtiry  outline  of  the  organisms 
corresponds  in  both  cases.  So  that,  the  organisms 
of  the  human  embryo  in  the  course  of  their  deve- 
lopineut  traverse  suecessivi'ly  thi^  states  presentetl 
by  the  same  or,ganisins  in  the  lamilies,  genera  and 
el.asses  composing  the  animal  kingdom.  Consi- 
derctl  in  this  point  of  view,  the  animal  series  is  but 
a  repetition  of  the  embryonic  transformations  ; 
the  one  is  the  reproilttciion  of  tlu'  other.  We 
now,  however,  come  to  more  particular  facts. 

Let  us  take  the  hetirt  as  a  first  example  :  very 
complicated  in  man,  the  mainmifer.a  and  birds, 
this  organ  becomes  gradually  more  simple  in  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  the  crnstacea,  the  mollusca,  thi'  nnnc- 
lida  and  insects.  In  each  of  these  steps  it  loses, 
eillu  r  a  portion  of  its  elements,  or  a  part  of  its 
tmtsciilar  slrttctttre,  becoming  in  insects  and  the 
annelitia  a  simple  straight  or  curveil  canal.  So 
also  with  the  young  embryii,  the  heart  commences 
tinder  the  form  of  a  canal,  at  first  almost  straight, 
then  iMirved,  thus  in  form  and  structure  corres- 
poiKliiig  exaelly  with  I  he  heart  of  insects,  the  an- 
nelidn,  and  some  crnstacea.  At  the  second  stage 
of  formation,  the"  auricles  become  added  to  this 
canttl,  proilttciiig  three  ilistinct  cavities  ;  a  ven- 
tricle in  the  middle,  and  two  auricles  placed  upon 
Ihe  sides  and  at  a  distance,  exaelly  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  the  Inart  of  the  acephalous  mol- 
lusca ;  then  lite  two  auricles  are  brought  into  con- 
tact ;  in  the  etnbr^'o  ol'  the  bird  these  two  sacs  are 
niiited  into  one  ;  so  that  we  have  a  larger  ven- 
tricle, and  a  single  auricle  still  more  de\'eIoped. 
Acoitditioii  ex.actly  similar  is  found  in  the  cejilia- 
loid  mollusca.  These  two  stages  of  formation  of 
the  heart  in  the  vertebrata  represent  llieii  in  a 
transient  manner  the  permanent  condition  of  this 
organ  in  inxertebrated  animals.  But,  as  we  know, 
this  viscus  is  not  arrested  at  this  state  in  the  su- 
perior auimttls  ;  in  the  course  of  its  developments, 
the  single  pouch  of  llii?  auricles  becomes  ili\i<led 
into  Irto  cavities  by  the  interposition  of  a  ci-iilral 
partition  ;  and  tiiis  partition,  accoriling  as  it  is 
more  or  less  complete,  represents  that  of  certain 
fish,  and  some  reptiles,  as  the  tortoise,  &c.  Lastly 
the  ventricle  iu  its  turn  becomes  divided  into  two 


by  the  same  mechanism  as  the  aiiricli's  ;  and  that 
stage  where  the  A'cutricnlar  iiartitioit  is  not  per- 
fectly closed  in  birils  ttud  the  mammii'era,  is  an 
exact  repetition  of  Ihe'pefmaneut  arrangement  of 
the  ventricles  in  the  snake  tribe,  especially  the 
adiler.  We  m.ay  remark,  that  in  the  embiyo- 
geny  of  the  superior  vertebrata,  as  well  as  in  the 
nnalomical  scale  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and  the  inverte- 
brala,  the  deM-lopnitait  of  the  auricles  genei-ally 
precedes  that  of  the  ventricles  .  Thus  are  the  va- 
rious stages  of  formation  of  the  fo'tal  heart  an 
exact  repetition  of  its  permanent  conditions  in 
coui]iarative  anatomy.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  lilood-vessels.  For  at  thi^  periods  when  the 
heart  reiiresents  a  mere  canal,  all  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  entbryo  are  venous,  the  same  as  iu  the  an- 
iielida.and  most  acephalous  mollusca.  The  arte- 
ries do  not  at^iiuire  the  structure  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  veins,  in  the  embryo  of 
vertebrated  animals,  till  the  mu.sctdar  coat  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  perfectly  formed.  The  same  is 
observed  in  the  eephaloid  inollusca  and  Crus- 
tacea, 

We  see.  tlieti,  that  when  an  organism  is  found 
in  a  ilivided  state  in  the  human  embryo,  we  may 
be  certain  of  meeliitg  with  it  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  some  animals  aiTi veil  at  the  term  of  their 
(let  elopment.  The  mttltitude  of  piices  of  bone  in 
the  cranium  of  (ishes,  compar.'d  w  ith  the  number 
of  points  of  ossification  in  the  fietal  ta'auium,  is 
one  of  the  niost  striking  examples  of  this  general 
la\v  of  organogeny.  AVe  find  a  similar  confirma- 
tion of  it  iu  the  separate  pieces  of  wirn^h  the  ster- 
iititn  is  composetl  iu  certain  mammifera,  in  reptiles 
and  fishes.  Tliesi*  permanentl>-  isolated  portions 
are  represented  by  the  primitive  nuclei,  so  per- 
I'ecll)'  distinct,  of  which  the  hiiinaii  slernum  is 
coiitposod  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  month  of 
iutra-nterine  life.  The  same  mtxy  be  said  of  the 
OS  hyoiiles. 

In  the  adult  man,  the  superior  maxilla  is  a  single 
biiue  forming,  as  we  know',  the  gTcatta*  part  of  the 
Wiec,  and  incasing  lite  organ  of  smell   and  part  of 
(hat  of  taste.     These  senses  being   limited  in  the 
liuinaii   species,  Ihe  bone  which  protects   them  is 
also  limited;  it  is   simple  and  tindividetl.     But  iu 
proportion  as   v\'e  tlesccnd  from  man,   these  senses 
iiii  reusing  iu  capacity  and  extent,  the  protecting 
bone  is  extended  with  them  :  but  while  expanding 
it    is  ilitided  ;    its    consfituent    materials  are  iso- 
lated.     11ie    first  isolation,    or     fractional   state, 
i'otind  in  the  human  emliryo,  is  that  of  the  incisor 
bone    of    the  herliivora    and   ruminantia.      This 
osseous  element  is  so  distinct  in  aiiimtds,  it  stands 
out  so  prominently  from  the  rest  of  the  hone,  that 
unable  lo  refu.se  considering  it  as  a  distinct  piece, 
according  to  the  views  of  Camper,  who  considered 
its  absence  the  char  acleristic  of  man,  anatomists 
ilirected  their  attention    towards  discovering  it  in 
I  he  human  embryo;  in  this  they  soon  succeeded, 
ibr  the  trtices  of  its  division  sometimes  remain  even 
beyond  birlh.     This  tact,  placed  beyond  all  dotibt, 
Ii3'  (owthe  and  Vicq-d-.Azyr,  .serves  to  explain  the 
foruKidon  of  one  portion  of  the  alveola.     But,  in- 
dependenlly  of  the  other  cavities   eontaitied  in  its 
substance,  this  bone  presents  a'hole  for  the  passaoes 
of  the  sitb-orbitaruerve  and  artery.     These  cavities 
rei|ttiriug  for  their  fiiriuatiou  a   large  number  of 
piices  of  bone,  I  endeavoured  lo  disco\'er  them  in 
I  111'   \ouug  embryo;  now,    from  the  tliird  to   the 
fourth  month  of  conception,  I  constantly  fintud  in 
the  liumtin  embryo  five  distinct  pieces  subsequently 
tiuiliiig  to  fiu'in  the  superior  maxilla.'     M.  Geot- 
froy  .Saint-Ililaire  also,  in  examining  the  head  of 
the  crocodile,  ascerlaiiieil  in  these  reptiles  the  per- 
manent di\  ision  of  these  five  pieces.     The  croco- 
dile  then    represents   permanently    the    condition 
oll'ered  by  the  embryo  at  the  third  month  in  refer- 
ence to  this  bone.     We  have  before  said,  that  in 
the  human  embryo,  the  kidney,  which  in  the  adult 
form^ »  single  organ,  is  in  its  origiunl  state  a  wul- 
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tipli'  or  many-lobed  visciis.  I  have  sometiiiies 
si'Pii  it  I'uvmetl  of  fight,  Qiore  frpqueiilly  of  six,  or 
i)f  four  small  kidneys  on  each  side.  Every  anato- 
mist must  have  seen  this  arrangement,  which  is 
the  primitive  or  normal  statu  of  the  organ.  Now, 
in  descending  from  man  to  tile  animal  kingdom, we 
sliall  find  this  transient  condition  of  ilie  enibryopre- 
scnteil  in  a  jtermanent  maimer  by  the  v.avions  speeies 
ofadnltnianimifera;  thus  in  the  elephant  tlie  kidney 
consists  of  four  lobes,  in  the  ox  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, ill  the  otter  of  two,  and  generally  speaking 
of  two  also  in  the  feline  Irihp,  as  well  as  in  most 
birds.  The  organogeny  of  the  liinnan  embryo  is 
then  but  a  transient  comparative  anatomy,  pre- 
senting to  ns  in  asuccessive  manner  the  permanent 
conditions  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  a  debated  point  whether  the  thi/roh/ 
glattil,  was  a  single  or  a  compound  body.  Without 
the  intervention  of  organogeny,  this  dispute  might 
have  been  interminable.  For,  as  Ilaller  first  ob- 
served, this  gland,  simple  in  the  adult,  is  con- 
stantly double  in  the  young  embryo,  the  right 
being  perfectly  separated  from  the  left,  and  tlieir 
union  not  being  accomplished  till  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  embryonic  life,  in  a  similar  way  to  what 
sometimes  takes placewitb  the  sniilingnal  glands,! he 
amygdala-  at  the  root  of  tlie  tongue,  and  the  tuo 
kidneys  in  front  of  the  aorta.  The  prostate  again, 
although  of  a  distinctly  loliniar  appearance,  pre- 
sents, in  the  adult,  a  body  of  a  uniform  and 
connected  aspect;  in  the  embryo,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  composed  of  four  distinct  and  isolated  lobes. 
Towards  the  fourth  cjr  fifth  month,  the  two  inner 
lobes  become  united,  ami  the  prostate  then  seems 
to  be  composed  uf  three  lobes  only.  Later  Mill, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  sixth  and  eighth 
months,  these  three  lobes  become  intimately  united 
one  with  another,  forming,  like  the  kidney ,"a  single 
organ,  but  in  which  we  may,  by  careful  dissection, 
disco\erthe  traces  of  its  primitive  i>rL';anizatioii. — 
1'lie  same  may  be  said  of  the  uterus,  which  in  the 
carnivora  and  lierbivora,  presents  manifest  traces 
of  division,  and  which  ui  some  species  of  animals, 
as  the  raiiiii  of  Gmelin,  and  especially  the  hare,  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  organs,  o|iening  sepa- 
rately into  the  vagina.  So  in  the  liiiman  embryo 
between  the  second  and  third  month,  this  \isens  is 
formed  of  two  distinct  cavities  ;  thus  passing 
through  the  organization  of  the  lower  animals  be- 
fore reaching  its  ultimate  state  of  unity  in  the 
adult  female.  Wo  here  .see  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  uterus,  the  prostate  and  the  thyroid  ; 
a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  analogy  of 
these  three  parts. 

We  know  that  the  primitive  homogenety  of  the 
two  sexes  is  oiu!  of  the  most  curious  (liscoveriis  of 
embryogeny.  Originally  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female;  at  a  second  stage,  all  are  appurenlly  fe- 
males (I  say  .appar.-ntly);  then  the  organs,  seom- 
ingly  female,  transform  themselves  into  male  or- 
gans.  All  females,  at  a  certain  peiioil  of  their 
iorinalion,  have  then  the  appearance  of  being  her- 
inaphrodil.'s,  and  at  a  eiM-taiii  period  also  we"miglit 
without  careful  I'xamination  mistake  males  for 
females.  'J'hese  latter  appearances  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  human  embryo  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  or  the  beginning"  ol  the  third  month, 
and  in  the  ox,  the  shei'p,  the  dog,  and  ihe  cat,  at 
the  first  third  trt'  their  formation.  Tlds  di.sguise  in 
the  sexes  arises  from  the  constancy  in  tlu'  mechan- 
ism of  their  formaliim.  At  first  proji>eting forwards, 
the  genital  organs  arenot  enclosed  in  the  peh  is.  The 
clitoris  and  the  penis  form  a  vm-y  marked  proip<'- 
ti(m  below  the  rudimentary  abdomen.  The  clitoris 
and  vagina,  at  lirstdivided  along  their  entire  length, 
become  nniteil  in  front,  and  present  an  enlarge- 
ment at  their  summit,  which  is  also  divided  upon 
pVs  inner  surface.  Below  this  body,  we  find  the 
•f^aong^Kd  presenting  two  small  folds;  the  internal, 
^Tpreceeding  towards  the  root  of  the  enlargement 
,-'\rhicli  tej-minatcs  the  body  from  whence  the  clitoris 
or  penis  nrlse;  the  external,  enclosing  the  latter 
organs  within  its  folds.  The  first  of  these  folds 
ultimately  constitutes  the  nvrnpha'  in  the  female 
and  the  prepuce  in  the  male;  the  oxtornal  gives 
birth  to  the  labia  majora  and  the  scrolum.  On 
separatin-  the  first  fold,  we  see  a  small  openin-, 
which  IS  the  external  orilieeofihe  m-elhrn,  OMualfy 
distinct,  at  this  period,  from  the  exUvmity  of  the 
illtoris  aud  from  UiB  glans.     Inafeimdeembiyo 


of  four  weeks  I  could  discover  no  vaginal  opening. 
When  the  pelvis  is  united  in  front,  it  forms  a  very 
)jrojectiiig  angle,  from  the  branches  or  rami  of 
which  arise  tTie  crura,  i\hich  by  their  junction 
constitute  the  clitoris  and  penis.  The  more  acute 
this  angle,  the  more  the  genital  organs  pro.ject 
outwards,  and  it  is  at  this  period  especially,  that 
is  to  saj-  from  the  fortieth  to  the  tiftieth  day  of 
embryonic  life,  that  these  little  beings  would  all  be 
taken  for  males,  if  we  considered  only  the  external 
:i]ipeavance  of  the  genital  organs;  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, at  the  commencement  of  the  second  month  they 
might  all  be  niistalcen  for  females,  when  the  cula- 
iieoiis  folds,  from  which  the  scrotum  and  labia 
niajora  are  to  arise,  ha^'e  not  become  entirely 
united  in  the  male.  Now,  this  embrj'onic  simi- 
litude is  found  ill  an  exact  state  of  repetition  in 
many  adult  animals.  The  volume  of  the  clitoris, 
says  M.  Geoft'roy  Saint  Hilaire,  equals  that  of  the 
penis  in  several  species,  even  among  apes,  anil  the 
resemblance  is  so  great,  that  females  are  often 
taken  for  males.  In  some  spmes  the  glans  penis, 
as  well  as  the  clitoris, is  bifurcated.  The  rabbit  is 
remarkable  in  this  respect;  in  it  the  penis  is  an 
exact  repetition  of  that  of  the  embryo  between  the 
fourlh  and  fifth  week,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
coviuia  of  its  uterus  are  a  striking  copy  of  that  of 
the  human  embryo  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth 
day. 

In  the  commcncemenf,  the  uterus  of  the  joung 
embrjo  represents  two  small  tub(>s  drawn  near 
together,  but  not  united  one  to  another.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  two  vaginal  extremities  of  tlu'se 
tubes  are  joined,  though  not  iutiinatel3'.  In  the 
third,  they  are  incorporated  and  intermingled.  The 
neck  of  the  uterus,  pre\iously  double,  becomes 
unit|ne;  but  at  the  same  time  that  this  union  takes 
place  in  front,  a  separation  of  the  remainder  ol' 
each  tube  is  accomplished  posteriorly  ;  and  which 
produces  the  uterine  cornna.  At  the  fourth  stage, 
the  incorporation  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  two  neci<s  is  prolonged  behind,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  organ  begins.  This  bod)-, 
nniijue  in  front,  is  still  double  liebind,  from  the 
persistence  of  the  remains  of  the  two  tubes  enter- 
ing into  the  formation  of  the  uterus,  Ltistly,  at 
the  fifth  stage,  these  tubnlaj-  remains,  becoming 
united  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  give  vise  by  their 
association  to  a  simple  uterine  body.  Let  us  now 
apply  these  principles  of  human  organogi-iiy  to 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  this  organ.  The 
iilerus,  properly  so  called,  exists  only  in  the  mani- 
iniferre;  its  form  and  character  are,  liowe\er,  very 
variable  in  the  dil^V-rent  classes  gf  animals.  I  have 
shown  that  the  varieties  in  form  of  the  fivlal  uterus 
are  diipendenfc  on  the  original  separation  i.f  this 
organ  itilo  two  parts,  and  on  the  v.irions  stages 
through  which  il  passes  before  reaching  iis  ulti- 
mate state  of  unity.  AVc  will  now  see  w  hetlicr  we 
cannot  trace  a  resemblance  in  the  animal  Kingdom; 
whether  we  shall  not  find  in  the  uterine  forms 
of  the  mammiferie,  the  various  stages  of  formation 
traversed  by  tbisorg'aii  in  the  human  embryo.  T'lie 
first  stage  of  uterogeny  is  re]^reseiUed  by  the 
hinni^trimaln^  in  which  (he  uterus,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  absent.  Their  oiidncl.s  terminate  in  two 
dilatalions,conipletely  separated  one  from  theother, 
and  opening  in  a  species  of  cloaca.  The  crhidnus 
and  III  iiilhi  rhinis  nre,\n  this  respect,  intermediate 
between  birds  and  the  mammifer.a.  The  second 
stage  is  shown  in  (he  ninraupitilia.  The  dilat:itioiis 
of  the  iid'erior  extremity  of  the  tubes  in  ibis  class 
of  animals,  instead  of  remaining  separati>,  as  in 
the  mmnt  rcmnia,  are  brought  into  immediate  cou- 
liict,  in  the  s;nne  manner  as  in  thi^  frog  ;  they  are 
not,  however,  united  into  a  single  organ:  the 
uterine  body,  ;is  well  ;is  the  vsiginn,  is  divi<led  by 
a  central  iiartilioii  into  twi>  separate  eaviticiS,  pro- 
ducing, ns  it  wore,  two  sets  of  genital  organs.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  kangiroo,  and,  occa- 
sionalh',  according  to  Tiedemann,  in  linnnin  mon- 
Iro.silies.  The  lliinl  stage  of  ulerogcny  is  cha- 
racti-rized  by  unity  of  th<>  \agina  and  plurality  of 
the  uterus  opening  by  distinct  orificis.  This  i.s'the 
case  with  most  of  the  rosorcs — the  hare,  the  rabbit, 
the  beaver,  the  rat,  Ihemouse,  Ihe  guinea  pig.  'J'liis 
condition  bus  been  met  vvilh  by  j\biraiid,  Diipuy- 
Iren,  iiud  Tiedemnnn,  in  the  hninan  race.  These 
sfagvs,  as  I  have  sai.l,  may  all  be  traced  in  Ihe 
early  formation  of  (he  bumau  embryo.     Lei  iis, 


however,  follow  the  con\-ersion  of  these  Iwd  uteri 
into  a  single  organ,  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  the 
human  nice,  this  takes  place  irom  before  back- 
wards, or  from  the  neck  towards  the  fundus  of  the 
organ.  Now,  a  course  of  development  e.iaclly 
similar  is  found  in  the  mamiuifera.  In  the  canii- 
\ora,  some  rosorcs,  the  cetacea,  &c.,  the  nnilv  of 
the  uterus  has  already  commenced  ;  but  the  neck, 
properly  so  called,  is  not  fully  developed;  the 
uterine  cornna  are  still  distinct  posteriorly,  being 
sometimes  straight,  as  in  the  ili»g  and  the  eat, 
sometimes  bent  or  curved  back,  as  in  the  mole  and 
the  hi'dge-hog.  In  the  ruminautia,  the  neck  is 
much  more  developed  posteriorly,  and  a  small  but 
perfect  cavity  is  formed,  communicating  with  the 
two  cornna  w  hich  are  strongly  curved  backw  ards. 
These  two  processes  show,  in  some  measure,  a 
tendency  to  union  in  certain  cases  of  gestation;  for 
when  there  are  two  ova,  one  in  each  cavitj',  a  part 
of  their  membranes  is  carried  idong  the  neck,  from 
one  coriiii  to  the  other. 

Up  to  this  point  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  double 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  word.  But  in  the 
so/ipcdes  we  have  a  partial  unity  in  the  body.  Here 
we  have  a  single  uterine  cavitj-  constituting  about 
two-thirds  of  the  uterus;  but  the  posterior  third 
is  still  dcuible.  These  remnants  of  the  uterine 
cornna  have,  however,  lost  the  active  share  which 
the)'  previously  enjoyed  in  the  act  of  gestation. 
They  no  longer  receive  the  cjvum;  gestation  is 
entirely  carried  on  in  the  uterine  cavity.  Insome 
of  the  monkey  tribe  again,  the  form  of  the  uterus 
is  still  more  approached  to  that  of  the  human 
species  ;  but  its  axis  is  more  longitudinal,  and  its 
fundus  less  rounded  and  concentrated  than  in 
woman. 


nnVATE  COURSE  OF  OPERATIVE 
SURGERY. 

Dy  J.  NOTTl  NGII.VM,  Iisq.,  Hcmbpr  c.r  the  Roj-,il  CoUtgo  of  Sur- 
goonsof  LdiiiIoii. 

I.ECTlJIiK  y. 
Beiobe,  during,  and  after  the  perfornianee  of  sur- 
gicid  operations,  means  are  employed  for  limiting 
as  much  as  possible  the  i|nantity  of  blood  lost  by 
the  patient.  Before  operations,  as  well  as  during 
the  time  of  their  performance,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  pressure  on  the  arterial  trunk:;  to  pnwent  a 
d;ingerous  elViision  of  the  vit:il  lliiid  imincdiatelj- 
after  the  knife  has  been  employed  ;  the  larger 
arteries  which  luive  been  divideil  are  secured  by 
ligatures,  before  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  ap- 
l>roxiniated  ;  we  afterwards  trust  to  position,  tern- 
peralure,  and  quiet,  &c.  ;  e:iih  of  which  may  be 
made  to  lell  lavourably  on  the  circulation,  and  to 
share  the  work  of  preventing  ha-morrhiige.  In 
1  lie  modern  pr.actice  of  surgery,  -the  arresting  of 
lueniorrhage  by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery,  or 
by  styptic  drugs,  is  seldom  had  recourse  to ;  and 
when  we  see  a  snrgi'on  arm  himself  with  such 
weapons,  we  are  :ipt  to  think  that  he  susjiects  the 
cHicieiicy  of  his  belter  resources,  or  llmt  he  is  not 
nil  vh'fiiii  with  the  ]iresent  stale  of  cliirnrgical  art. 
Before  the  pcri.xl  when  ihe  cirenlalion  of  the 
blood  began  to  be  generally  understood,  surgeons 
must  have  experienced  great  ditliculties  in  the 
arresting  or  preventing  of  h.a'morrhage ;  and  the 
history  of  the  surgic;il  deparlmenl  of  ihe  healing 
art  contains  rei'ords  of  many  appalling  praelices 
employed  to  stop  dangerous  bleeding,  such  as 
|ilungiiig  the  stump  alter  ampiilation  into  boil- 
ing pitcli,  searing  its  sensitive  surface  with  the 
hot  iron,  or  applying  strong  :icids  or  other  corro- 
sive substances  to  it. 

The  pmgress  of  anatomical  and  phy siologicii  I 
knowledge,  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet,  and 
Ihe  study  of  the  true  scientific  means  of  restrain- 
ing huMUorrhage  have  long  since  driven  all  such 
horrid  prai'tices  out  of  sight,  and  their  record  only 
tends  to  show  how  many  and  how  varied  Ihe  dc- 
grei^s  of  progress  in  any  art  must  be,  before  it  ar- 
rive ;it  a  staie  approaching  that  to  which  the  lenn 
pcrfi-ction  can  be  ajiplied. 

In  ampulations  of  the  extremities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sni.aller  opcralions  about  the  bands 
and  feeU  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  is  compri'sscd 
agiiiust  Ihe  nearest  bony  surface,  by  Ihe  lingers  of 
an  asaisUnl,  soineliines  aiiled  by  a  pad  of  some 
mulcrial,  which  may   be  easily  Ihrusl  down  upon 
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the  arterial  trunk,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  tourni(|iiot 
tn  eiieirele  tlie  li'.nh,  or  of  some  other  cippaiatiis 
Miuri'  or  less  aualo^uiis  in  its  etliicts,  .siieli  as  the 
comiirissor  of  Diipiiytren,  or  the  ItaUiiu  totinii- 
i|ue(,  or  j.iiiiteil  how  of  steel,  wliieh  some  oi' Ihe 
Knglish  instrument  makers  have  siip|)''eil  iis  with 
of  hile.  There  is,  doubtless,  some  disadvanlaHe 
ahout  every  apparatus  here  alluded  to,  and  if  the 
assistant  of  the  surgeon  could  he  rehed  upon,  and 
his  strength  were  not  likely  to  fail  him,  there  is 
Hull'  doiilil  huL  his  lins'iTs  would,  upon  the  wholo, 
he  better  than  any  tourniipiet  or  compressor  ;  for 
tiu-y  oc'cupy  less  space,  and  are  not  so  much  in  tlir 
way  of  the  operator,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the 
retraction  of  the  divided  parts,  complaints  which 
are  hroinjht  aijainst  the  tourniquet;  nevertheless, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  end  of  the  fingers  nii'ely 
laiil  over  the  course  of  tlie  ai.ery  in  some  cases, 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  ami  every  one  who 
has  acted  as  assistant  on  any  occasion,  and  hns 
eompri'ssod  the  femoral  artery  with  his  fingers 
during  an  amputation  of  the  lower  extremity, 
knows  how  fatiguing  this  elTort  soon  becomes,  and 
has  wished,  1  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  tonr- 
niipiet  wi'i'e  there  instead  of  his  fingers,  whether 
the  surgeon  wouhl  like  it  or  no.  On  all  occasions, 
the  toin'ni<piet  should  be  present,  whether  em- 
ployed or  no  may  ili'peiid  upon  circumstances,  and, 
by  the  tmirincpiet,  is  to  be  understood,  the  instrii- 
mi'nt  commonly  known  by  that  name,  for  which 
various  substitutes  may  be  found  if  occasion  re- 
(piire.  In  any  case  of  alartning  h:emorrhage 
where  the  tournii|Uct  is  not  at  hand,  the  turn-stick 
which  may  easil3-  be  made,  supplies  its  jjlace  very 
well  ;  a  pad,  piece  of  leather  ibr  the  tape  to  pass 
through,  the  tnpe  and  stick  being  all  that  is  ri;- 
ipiiivd  ;  and  these  might  readily  be  made  out  of 
some  article  or  other  to  be  found  iu  every  man's 
aboile. 

For  ^■ery  obvious  reasons,  the  application  of  the 
toin'uiipiet  is  conlined  to  the  extremities  ;  com- 
pression of  arteries  by  it  within  the  truidv  being 
impossilile,  as  also  of  those  in  the  nock',  because 
i>f  the  )iart.s  with  wlueh  they  are  associated,  and 
of  their  wanting  bony  suppm't  sulncicnt  for  tliis 
purpose.  AVe  need  not  here  do  more  than  allude 
to  tlie  attempts  at  compressing-  the  aorta  through 
the  aljdoininal  parieties,  as  in  cases  of  uterine  h.'e- 
moi-rhnge,  &e.  ;  as  these  matters  d(^  not  belong'  to 
thesubjeet  uith  which  we  are  occupied. 

.Arterial  braui'hes  outside  the  skull  occasionally 
refpiire  to  be  compressed  to  arrest  h:eniorrhage, 
or  with  the  hope  of  ciM'ing  aneiirisinal  tumi  mrs,  their 
vicinity  to  the  bone  facilitating  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  this,  however,  will  be  afterwards  alluded  to. 
We  mnynin\'  proceed  to  notice  the  diH'erent  applica- 
tions of  the  lourniciuct,  and  of  pressure  applied  by 
other  means  in  cases  of  amputation  of  the  extremi- 
ties. Thegreat  arterial  trunk  of  the  lower  extremity 
may  he  compressed ;  1st.  against  the  body  of  the 
pulies — by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  with  or 
\v-ithout  the  aid  of  sonic  pad  or  instrument,  such 
as  the  bow  of  a  key  eo-iered  with  lint  to  assist  the 
etVort  we  have  to  make.  2ndly,  against  tlu'  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigii  Ix.ne;  and,  .'inlly, 
against  ih  ■  hover  and  back  part  of  the  thigli  bone, 
or  in  the  popliteal  space  with  the  aid  of  the  tourni- 
ipiet  ;  either  of  the  two  latter  modes  will  suffice 
in  amputation  of  the  li-g,  the  first  or  the  second 
nnist  !«■  chosen  in  amputation  of  the  thigh. 

liefore  the  application  of  the  tourniijuet,  many 
sm-geons  pass  a  of  piece  limni  around  the  lind), — to 
prevent  the  tightened-strap  doing  any  iiijiiry  to 
the  eorrespouding  portion  of  integument, — the  plan, 
however,  ailopted  liy  I'rofessor  Ferguson,  seems  to 
he  at  once  the  neatest  and  mosteonvenient, — using 
a  small  calico  roller  for  a  pad,  and  turning  the  free 
end  of  it  once  or  twice  round  the  liudi,  and  then 
leaving  ihe  roller  over  the  situation  of  the  vessel, 
to  bi-  alt.'rwarils  pressed  htinie  upon  it  by  the 
tightened  ludt  of  the  touridcpiet.  Ijefore  the  toiu'- 
ninuet  is  applied,  the  girth  should  bo  sufiieiently 
drawn  out,  and  the  buckle  along  with  it,  lest  in 
tightening  the  iustrnmeut  the  buckle  come  in  the 
way.  It  wciuld  seem  scarcely  nocessar)-  to  ofTer 
any  p:trtieular  ilircctions  rcjgarding  the  mod*!  of 
a]iplying  tin;  tourniquet,  its  application  will  be 
found  (M.sy  to  every  one  who  has  studied  its  me- 
ehaiiism  ;  but  a  little  care  should  bo  taken  that 
the  iustrumcut  is  iu  perfectly  good  order  before  it 


he  applied,  and  that  the  strap  be  sulKciently  strong 
to  resist  the  ntiutist  turning  of  the  screw  without 
danger  of  breaking.  In  applying  the  tLturniquet 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  instrument  may 
be  outside  the  limb,  the  roller  or  pad  of  course  in- 
side, or  over  the  artery,  the  buckle  in  front  of  the 
limb,  or  between  the  other  two,  and  the  same  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  the  tourniquet  may  ob- 
tain in  applying  it  to  the  iq)per  part  of  the  humeral 
artery;  in  its  application  in  the  popHte.al  sp.aee, 
uhicii  is  well  suitc'd  to  cases  of  amputation  of  the 
leg,  especially  where  it  is  desirable  that  very  little 
lilood  shall  he  lost  ;  the  tourniquet  may  be  in 
front,  above  the  patella,  the  roller  (here  re(juircd 
to  be  thicker)  behind,  the  buckle  outside  the  liudj. 
After  the  iustrumeut  is  applied  it  is  to  he  tighti'iied 
gradually,  until  jiidsation  can  no  longer  be  felt  on 
the  arterial  branches  below  ;  after  which  any  ad- 
ditional pressure  is  unnecessary.  If  the  tourni- 
ipiet be  applied  as  far  as  possible  from  the  seat  of 
t  he  operation,  it  is  less  in  the  way  of  the  manfrnvres 
of  the  surgeon,  or  of  the  retraction  of  the  integu- 
ment, so  that  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  take 
advantage  of  these  conditions,  than  to  s(!ek  the 
saving  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  by  apply- 
ing it  very  near  to  the  parts  to  be  di\  ided. 
After  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  a  limb  by  ampu- 
tation, the  divided  arterial  trunks  cannot  always  be 
readily  detected,  and  it  may  be  requisite  that  the 
assistant  should  lessen  his  pressure,  or  gently 
slacken  the  toiirniipict,  so  as  to  afVord  the  surgeon 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  clearly  the  divided  ves- 
sils  whence  the  arterial  jets  come  fi>rth  ;  a  very 
slight  turn  of  the  screw  will  often  suffice,  and 
gieater  skackeiiing  of  the  hold  should  he  avoided 
until  the  divided  vessels  are  secured  by  ligature, 
when  the  tourniiiiiet  should  be  immediately  made 
(piite  hw.se.  although  its  strap  may  be  left  encircling 
tlu!  limb,  the  instrument  itself  lying  near,  ready  to 
be  emphned  in  case  of  accident,  such  as  secondary 
iKeinorrhage,  itc.  In  the  axilla,  the  axillary  ar- 
artcry  may  be  easily  and  effectually  compressed 
agaiiist  the  head  of  the  huincrns,  either  with  the 
ends  ()!'  the  four  fingers  alone,  or  aided  by  a  siiita- 
lih'  pad  ;  and  here  it  may  be  well  to  recollect  that 
theartery  is  situated  attheunion  oftheauteriorwith 
the  middle  third  ofthe  axillary  space  ;  in  thegroiu, 
as  belbre-nientioned,  the  commencement  of  the 
femoral  artery  may  be  compressed  against  the  body 
of  the  pubes,  the  fingers,  or  the  fingers  and  pad 
being  employed,  as  in  the  other  ease,  and  if  we 
notice  carefully  the  fin'm  and  position  of  that  part 
of  the  bone  immediately  above  the  thyroid  fora- 
men, we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  the  right  di- 
rection of  till'  pressure  to  be  exerted  here  is  down- 
wards, backwards  and  inwards.  In  amputation  at 
the  hip  or  shoulder  joint,  the  femoral  and  axi'lary 
artery  are  compressed  by  an  assistant,  who  intro- 
ducing his  fingers  into  the  wound,  seizes  these 
vessels  before  their  division  by  the  knife  of  the 
surgeon. 

Ibiving  briefly  noticed  the  mode  of  compress- 
ing the  arterial  trunks  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  chiefly  in  connection  with  amputation, 
we  ]n-oceed  to  state  the  method  of  compressing 
other  arteries,  such  as  may  now  and  then  be  re- 
quired in  various  eases  of  disease  or  injury.  On 
account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
we  sehlom  attempt  to  compress  the  primitive 
carotid;  this,  liow<'ver,  may  be  done,  particularly 
at  its  upper  part,  by  pressing  the  vessel  against 
the  mrrespouding  portion  of  the  cervical  spine. 

The  f'aci:il  artery,  or  external  maxillary,  at  the 
anterior  border  of  the  raassoter  muscle,  may  be 
compressed,  perhaps,  more  easily  than  any  other 
in  the  body,  one  finger  sufficing  to  press  the  vessel 
against  the  correspond'ng  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw;  and  the  ti'inporal  may  be  compressed  in  the 
same  way,  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  We  need 
not  r>iVer  any  remarks  on  the  compression  of  other 
smtill  arteries  of  the  same  reg-ion;  for  if  a  wound 
on  the  head  ho  attended  by  troublesome  bleed-ng, 
compression  of  the  wound  itself,  on  account  of  the 
siualhic'ss  ofthe  arteries  and  their  anastomiises,  is 
lietter  tfian  an  inefleetual  attempt  to  find  the  chief 
arterial  source  of  the  luemorrhage.  With  the  aid 
of  a  common  door-key,  the  bow  or  handle  v,  rapped 
with  lint,  I  have  compressed  the  subelii\ '..an  artery 
on  the  first  rib,  during  amputation  of  the  arm, 
near  to  the  axilla;    this,  however,  is  a  doubtful 


sort  of  proceeding,  the  motions  of  the  clavicle  and 
shoulder  disturbing,  with  e\ery  writhing  effort  of 
the  patient,  the  repose  of  the  part  where  the 
pressure  is  exerted.  The  axillary  artery  may  hi) 
compressed  by  the  fingers,  as  before  remarked 
against  the  head  of  the  huraerns—  and  it  has  also 
be<'n  proposed,  by  Dahl,  to  compress  it  below  tlu? 
clavieloon  the  second  or  third  rib;  iu  this  situation, 
however,  it  is  so  thickly  covered  by  muscle,  that 
such  compression  can  scarcely  b(^  ell'ected  Ijy  the 
fingiM's,  and  Didil  contrived  a  peculiar  t(iuriiii|net 
for  the  purpose,  which,  however,  has  never  been 
employed.  The  hrachi.al  artery  may  be  com- 
pressed against  the  humerus,  recollecting  its  course 
on  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle,  corres- 
ponding, as  it  were,  to  the  course  ofthe  seam  in  the 
coat-sleeve.  Where  the  pulse  is  generally  felt,  tlu! 
radial  artery  may  readily  be  compressed  against  the 
bone, — the  ulnar  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the  tendons  of  the 
fle.xor  siibHmis  and  flexor  carpi  ninaris:  but  this 
compression,  like  that  of  the  radial  artery,  is 
seldom  eni])loyecl.  The  digital  arteries  are  readily 
compressed  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  inner  and 
anterior  aspects  of  the  fingers.  I  have  known  life? 
to  be  lost  by  wounds  of  the  iliiac  arteries,  and 
also  by  wouml  of  the  internal  mammary;  so  that, 
to  be  able  to  command,  more  or  less,  the  arterial 
system  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  is  an  acquisition 
to  be  desired  by  the  surgeon.  It  is  not  long  ago 
that  a  man,  in  Liverpool,  lost  his  life  by  being 
stabbed  in  the  groin,  the  iliac  artery  being 
wounded.  In  such  eases,  death  has  often 
taken  place  before  the  surgeon  conkl  possibly 
arrive  by  the  side  ofthe  sufferer;  if  in  time,  com- 
pression of  the  aorta  may  bo  attempted  in  the 
neigbhourhood  of  the  umbilicus,  first  bending  the 
body  forward,  and  relaxing  the  abdomin.al  mus- 
cles—the ends  of  the  fingers  being  employed  alone, 
or  they  may  be  aided  by  a  suitable  compressor; 
in  this  way  the  aorta  may  bo  compressed  against; 
the  lumbar  vertebra;  ;  and  it  may  be  a<ldod,  iu 
cases  of  uterine  hceiuorrhagi',  this  phin  appears  on 
some  occasions  to  have  been  attended  with  consi- 
derable success;  but  in  ha'iuorrhage  occurring  after 
labour,  the  womb  itself  may  be  compressed  through 
the  abdominal  paretics,  and  the  bleeding  appears 
occasionally  to  be  in  this  way  arrested.  In  a  case 
which  came  under  my  observation  some  few  years 
ago,  serious  h.oiinorrhage  took  place  from  the  in- 
ternal mammary  artery  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura.  The  sufferer,  a  young  man,  had  been 
struck  on  tho  chest  by  a  fellow-workmen  with  a 
chisel;  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  was  divided 
by  the  blow,  the  artery  behind  it  cut  across,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  opened.  Such  cases  rarely 
occur;  but  should  we  meet  with  a  similar  one,  and 
have  reason  to  think  that  dangeroiis  hasmorrhagc! 
was  going  on,  it  appears  to  me  possible  to  stop  it  ; 
hut  how  this  could  best  be  done  is  the  question: 
supposuig,  then,  that  the  application  of  cold  pro- 
duced no  effect,  could  we  introduce  a  pair  of  strong, 
curved,  and  good  biting  forceps  through  the  wound, 
and  so  lacerate  the  divided  ends  of  artery,  and 
finishing  each  portion  with  a  little  torsion,  in  this 
way  stop  the  bleeiling'?  or  could  we  not  employ  an 
instrument,  shaped  like  a  double  key,  or  with  wards 
on  both  sides;  to  use  a  homely  comparison,  re- 
sembling the  little  instrument  with  which  cooks 
raise  the  kitchen  grate  ;  for  supposing  the  wound 
to  be  large,  as  it  v\'as  in  the  case  alluded  to,  such 
an  instrument  even  covered  with  a  little  lint,  might 
be  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity,  by  way  of 
th(,'  wound,  turned,  and  then  withdrawn,  until  tho 
divided  vessel  underwent  the  requisite  compresson  ? 
The  lig;iture  en  masse  might  be  applied  above  and 
below  the  wound,  diviiUng  the  integument  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  artery,  perf.irating  with  a  sharp 
jn-obe  the  pl(aira(previously  injured  by  the  wound), 
insid.-  the  artia-y,  and  through  the  aperture  carry- 
ing the  aneurism  needle  armed  with  its  thread, 
which  should  next  he  made  to  bulge  out  the  inter- 
cosfnl  muscle  outside  the  artery,  where  the  point 
of  the  probe  might  open  away  for  it  oulwards.aud 
the  artery  and  parts  connected  could  thus  be  tieil 
anil  compressed  en  m'lsse  ;  this  mode  of  proceeding 
Ijeing  resorted  to  because  of  the  wsnt  of  that  space 
between  the  ribs,  which  would  be  sulfieient  to  allow 
us  to  lind  the  artery,  and  to  isolateit  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  dorsal  artery  ofthe  penis  may  be  easily 
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compressed  by  seizing  the  root  of  t  u-  r-nis    e- 
tween  the  fore  finder  and  thnmb.     A   lu"  F  -m 
cannot  be  applied  at  a  lower  ponu,  the  ext  u  a 
iliac  may  be  compressed  against  tbe  brnno    tl» 
pelvis  througl,  the  ahd.mnnal  r;'"'''t^:-  ''^,  '    '\ 
bein"-  applied  obU.p'el.v  outvvards.     Ihe  fem.ia 
a- en'  is  easily  and   often  compresse.l,  as  betme 
a  Ituled  to.  aoainst   the  pnbes,   the  P'^;^""^  »"    '; 
exerted  obliquely  so  :vs   to  close  the  cahbre  of    lu 
yessel  upon  the  "ileo-peetineal  era  nenee  ;    I'lsn  ay 
V  done  «ith  theflnn-rs  «ith  or  wUhout  the  aid  ot 
a  pre  .ins  instrument,  with  the  eompressor  of  Du- 
puytre.>.  or  even  with  the  tonrnhp'^!.     1  '«  ;.e«^''' 
v,v  -dso  be    easily  compressed  a-amst  the  frnntr 
'  tW'  upper  part  of  the  middle  third  ot  the  thinh. 
tl.  direction  of  the  force  should  here  be  backwards 
a,ul  outwards  ;  the  popliteal  artery  may  be  com- 
pressed b..hiud  tlie  Icnee  joint,  with  or  without  tlu 
lom-ni-iuet;  the  latter,  however.  Iiad  lietter  be  used 
on  accmmt  e.f  the  great  quantity  ot    adipose  tissue 
in  the  neislibourhood   of  the  vessel;  .instead  ot 
compressins  the  arteries  below  the  Unee-joint.  it  is 
usual  to  command  their  circulation  by  compression 
ot  the  femoral.  .       , 

So  much  for  the  means  of  preventing  lia-moi- 
rha^e  applied  before  tlie  operation. -we  now  pro- 
ceed to  otfer  some  remarks  on  the  means  ot  saving 
blood  during  the  operation. 

Durinn-   ihe  removal   of  large  tumoiu-s  lor  ex- 
ample, arteries  of  considerable  size  are  srmielimes 
divided,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  blood.  ^^  hicli.  it 
c.  .nlinued  beyond  a  very  short  time,  might  endani^er 
the   life   of  the  patient.     Such  a  case  I  met  « it h 
about  ten  days  ago;  where,  in  removing  a  tumour 
vvciohin"-  some  pounds,  from  the  back  ot  the  shoul- 
aer'"and'side  of  the  neck,  large   arteries   cnlernig 
the  centre  of  it  were  cut  across;  with  Ihe  aid,  liow- 
ever   of  prompt  and  adroit  assistants,  the  hremorv- 
haoe  from   them  was  readily  stopt ;  an  assistant 
niacin"-  the   end  of  his  tliiger  upon  a  divided  and 
blcedinc^  vessel,  which  he  commands  for  a  ni.iment 
with  the  left  hand,  until  it  is  seized  with  Ihe  forcep; 
held  in  the  right,  and  has  a  ligature  applied  to  il 
In  some  operations  where  blood  oozes  in  consitler- 
able  quantity  from  the  ciU  surface,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the   removal  of  tumours,  &e..  hut  ^vhere  tlii're 
is  no  hremorrhage,  ;i,'i  sii//fm,vvlueli  is  visilde  from 
distinct  arterial  branches,  pressure  exerted  aroiiml 
the    wound    will    sometimes    snihi-e   lo  arrest  tlie 
bleeding.     In  siicli  oper.atious  as  those  at  tlie  hip 
and  shoulder  ioinls,  the  axillary  (U-  femoral  artery 
may  be  seized  liy  an  assistant  during  tlieoperatii>ii 
before  the  kuife'of  the  surgeon  arrives  at  it,  wlio 
may  compress   the  artery   and  raise  the  Hap  lu 
which  it  is  situ:iled  out  of  the  way  of  the  surgeon 
at  the  same   time.      In  the  operation  for  hare-hp, 
on  children  of  delicate  constitution,  the  instrument 
for  holding  and  at  the  same  time  compressing  each 
section  of  ihe  bp.  made  by  Mr.  Wc  iss.  will  prevent 
any   loss  of  blood  worthy  of  mention;  if  this  in- 
strument be  not  employed,  each  portion  of  the  lip 
may  be  so  lield  between  the  linger  and  thumb,  as 
nearly  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Tying  arteries  previous  (o  ojieralion.  to  prevent 
h;emorrhagT   during  its  pcrfonuanee.  is  a  practice 
sehlnm  had   r.-eonr>e  to,  allhoiigli  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  svicli  a  thing  mii'lil  lie  d.-sirable.     If  life 
were  menaced  by  pressure  on  the  hirynx,  &i-.,  from 
enlart'ement  :nid  disease  of  the  thyroid  body;  but 
few   surgeons   would  now-a-days  attempt  the  re- 
moval of  the  oll'ending  mass.      Such  an  attempt 
has,  however.  a]ipeiire<l  warranlable  to  skilful  and 
prudent  siirgoaiis,—  l!oiix   and  others.     "On   one 
occasion,"     says    I'rofessor     Ferguson,    "   in     a 
ease     where   "the     iiffection     (of    the     thyroid) 
produced  more  than  usual  annojance,  I  witnessed 
an  allenipl  to  remove  a  portion   of  this  gland,  but 
the  operator  was  speedily  obhged  lo  (li'sist.in  con- 
sequence  of  the  |irofiise  hreinorrhage  ;    a   needle 
was  tlirnsi  acr.^ss  the  swelling  (which  was  ehielly 
in    the    middle    or   isthmus),  and   a  stout   dinibl.' 
thread  was  tied  tightly  round  the  most  prominent 
part,  by  which  the  blood  was  re-strained;  a  slough 
I'ollowed,  and  the  patient  was  rclicviMl  of  a  trouble- 
some, tickling  eolith,  which  had  ri'sisted  all  other 
means  of  i-ure.     Konx,  alter  expending  more  than 
nn  hour  in  removing  a  portion  of  this  gland  about 
the  size  of  nn   orange,  and   applying  forty-seven 
ligatures,    lost   his   patient    lifly-six    hours  al'ter- 
\v:o'*U        Tt    anncars     to  me    soinewhai    doubtful. 


whether  we  could  not  remove  a  portion  of  the  thy- 
roid body  without  the  great  danger  that  is  gene- 
r-illy   apprehended— by    combining   the    previous 
lin-.ature  of  some  of  its  sources  of  arterial  supply 
w^th  ligature  e„  ni«.«r  practised  up.  .n  it  at  the  time    mis lal 
of  the  operation  ;  to  these  c.msidevatious,  h..wcy.-r,  1  ileu.ie 
we  will  afterwards  revert.     During    an  operation, 
the   li-alure    of  an  artery    already    exposed    be- 
fore   fts    section   with  the  knife,  is  occasionally 
necessary,  — such    a   precaution    I  have    known 
to    be    required     with    regard    to    the  protunda 
femoris,  in  removing  a  tumour  from    the    thigh. 
Ib™iorrhage     from^    veins    is    seldom    alarming 


Dhsectic,  of  the  Ihain  in  the  Chlmi,a„~ee  ^Simia 
■rro,lo,l,,tes.-/Jn.)-'Thv  e.ternni  f„ru,  bore  so 
oreat  a' resemblance  to  the  human  brain,  that  ex- 
MMJIiu"  the  dilference  in  size,  the  one  might  be 
■''■u  fia-  the  other.  The  coiwolutiotis  were  as 
decidedlv  marked,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
cerebelir.m  to  the  cerebrum  were  exactly  as  in 
man.  On  the  under  surlace  ot  the  brain  I  ob- 
served that  the  two  white  pea-shaped  bodies,  ca  led 
r,.rp„ra  ,an,li,a„ii,.,  weiv  very  indistinct  ;  and  they 
did  n<.t  ■lopear  to  be,-as  in  man.  the  contiuuation  ot 
the  auterl'r  crura  ofthe  fon,U.  The /-,,..,  which 
unites    Ihe    lateral  lobes  of  the   cerebellum,  was. 


durint-  the  perfirnmnce  of  operations  . 

caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  Lairniquet.  or  it  may 
b'e  caused  by  the  only  partial  pressure  of   Ihe  ai- 
leri-xl  system   of  the  limb  where  the  tourniquet  is 
not  employed.  ,n-  il  may  be  caused  by  a  » ant  ol 
free  eircuiation  through   the  lungs    arising  trom 
violent  efforts  sometimes  made  by  the  patient  dur- 
ine-  operations  ;  where  the  cans,'  is  on   the  spot,  as 
in'either  of  the  former  instances,  its  removal  is 
easy  :  ivhere  it  is  pulmonary,  as  in  the  latter,  the 
patient  should  be  directed   to  draw  in  his  breath 
three   or  four  limes  very  freely  ;  for  this  enlivens 
the  pulmonary  circnlation,  and  occasionally  puts  a 
stop  at  once  to  that  which  appeared  an  unmanage- 
able and  f.u-midable  bk-eding.     Ouring  some  ope- 
rations the  employment  of  the  little  selt-closmg 
torceps.signitieantly  called  Mr.  l.iston's  '.biill-dogs, 
to  hold  the  arteries  until  they  <-an   be  tied,  «a  l  be 
f.mnd    an    useful  adjunct   to  other    means  ;  these 
•ippear  to  be   more  especially    applicable    dun  ig 
removal  of  the  breast,  or  in  operations  of  a  similar 
nature. 


,,,„;„,    ;™^;-,;^Halt:;r.hanin  the  human  subject 
It  may  be    l'""",l"-.>: ,    ,^  ■„  ...  „..„.,.^  cnt.-red  it.  and  passed 
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BK.MN,    IN    THE   CHIMPANZEE    AND 

IN  THE  HUXIAN  IDIOT, 


C.miixina  wiUi  Uml  of  llie  jjerfe.-t  llr;iin 
lidlis  oil  Ihe  CiTCliral  Fimclinil^.     V'\  .1 A 


f  M.m  ;  wiUi  sonic  Reflec 
iT.s  Macaht^i  V,  M.D. 


M  VNT  years  ago  I  discovered,  with  only  a  common  | 
p,H-ket"  lens,  a  relicnlation  of  Hue  white  fibres,  iin- 
mcdialelv  under  the   surface  of  the  cerebrum,  in 
hirds.     this  lirst    led  me  to  believe   that  th.-  me- 
dullary fibres,  as  they  are  c-.ilk^d,  extended  tarth.r. 
and  w'ere  more  snbdiAided  than  had  been  hitherto 
sui.posed.     T  have  since  been  able  to  demousl rate 
lo  medical    students,    and  to  several   teai;her,-,   ol 
anatomy,  the  existence  of  those  filaments  iii  every 
p-,rt  of  Ihe  brain,  by  simply  moistening  the  sul>- 
sfwce  of  the  organ,  'during  the  dissection,  with  a 
.olution   of  alum  in  water,  which  has  the  elhvt  ol 
ili.ditly  coagulating,  and  rendering  the  hual  lila- 
m.'^uts' visible,  which,  in  tlieir  natural  eondili.m, 
are    transparent.     Bv  this  means,  1    have  shoun 
that  the  filaments  (which  I  prefer  to  call  sentient 
instead  of  n-;,i7c(U-  mnlull.ini)  ciery where  assumea 
aplexiform  arrangement,  and  that  the  most  deli- 
cate and  intricate  plexuses  were  to  be  lounct  in- 
closed  in   the  gn-y  or  coloured  substance  ol  I  le 
brain      This  fact  proves  the  analogy  lietween  t  le 
coloured  .substances  of  the  brain,  and  the  ganglia 
ofthe  nervous   system,   in   "liieh  then- is  a  elo^i 
reticulation  of  nervous  fibres.     I  have  long  been  in 
the  liabit  of  couMderlug  the  magnitude  and  lorm 
of  the    entire    brain,   :ind    of  its  several  parts  ;is 
liein^  merely    siibser>ieiit  to  the  number,  exleul. 
an.r  connexions  ofthe  various  plexuses,  in  wloeli. 
and    especially    in  those  occupying  the   coiourr,! 
substances,  I  believe  Ihe  sensorial  ponors  ol  lie- 
brain  to  reside. 

A  chinipnnzee  (the  pigmy  of  Tyson)  having 
some  mouths  ago  died  in  Dublin,  and  the  dissec- 
lion  of  it  having  been  intrusted  to  ]Mr.  \\  ilde.  1 
proposed  to  him  that  1  should  umlertake  the  cva- 
mination  ofthe  animnVs  brain,  in  my  o«  n  iiumner. 
Tyson  and  othi-rs  had  d.scribed  the  bulk,  sbap.-, 
and  exteriuil  a]ip.-arauce  of  the  dilUreiil  parts  ol 
this  creature's  brain,  but  the  intimate  struelin 
had  never  been  examined  by  any  anatomist. 

1  sliall  now  l;iy  before  the  academy  an  account 
of  what  I  observed  in  the  brain  of  the  chimpanzee, 
and  likewise  ill  those  of  two  hiiols  ;  by  which  it 
will  appear  tha-l  the  brain  in  the  latter  possesses  :i 
still  lower  degree  of  organization  than  in  the  for- 
mer animal. 


and'tl'i'e'tiflh  pair  of  nerves  ent.-reil  it.  and  passed 
for  -i  little  way  distinctly,  which  is  so  rcmarkalile 
■      ■"'       vhe.-p. '  'fhe  piiriimiils  ilid  not  ilei-ussate  lo 
any  extent  ;  only  two  superficial  bundles  of  fibres 
crossed      The  corpora  olimria  did  not  project  dis- 
tinctly   and  the  band  which  surrounds  them  was 
not  observed.     The  structure  inlermdly   ol   these 
bodies    consisted  of    white   filaments   included  in 
a-rry  substance.     The   branches   of  the  a, bar  v, la' 
were  perhaps,  not  so  deep,  but  quite  as  numerous 
a-     in    us      The   white   filaments   composing   the 
"trunk  w.-re  not  so  line,  nor  so  strictly  interwoven, 
as  in  man.  and,  theref.re,   they  were  more  ea.sily 
distinguished.      The   ror,„n- JMrinl,,,,.   "as  ot    a 
km"    shape,  and  appeared  to  be  composed  cbieny 
of  urey  'lUistance,  and    wanted  the   denticulated 
ed"?    ■  The  part  called  Imus  ui«er,  m  tbe  crura  ot 
the'  c'erebrnm.  was  a  small,  greenish-grey  mass,  ot 
an  irregular  figure,  and  less  than  a  pea,  instead  ot 
1  the   cr.°entie    form,    as   in  man :    and  it  did  not 
mingle  with  the  white  fibres  ot  the  criis.     The  pi- 
„c„r"land  was  large.     It  was  removed  in  makmg 
'  a  cast    of  the    ventricles,  and   lost ;  it   was    not, 
therefore,  ascertained  whether  it  luid  '^^i' "l^^- 
reous  matter  in  it  or  not.     The  parts  m  tl  e  late  al 
ventricles  correspon.led  very  nearly  with  the  san  e 
in    man.     The   soft   rnmmhsure    was   particularl) 
stronn-    and   held  distinct  white  fihimenls.      J  he 
/;,„.„  l;,r,lu„ari.s  was  faintly  marked.     '1  he  two  an- 
1  terior  of  the  l„berr„la   qnmlrigenmw,  called  .,«(«, 
were  the  smaUer.     The  fo„rlh  vc.lrMe  was  much 
nrolonged  into  the  lateral  lobes  ol  the  cerebe  lum. 
The  -re,,  suhslanre   on    the  tloor   of  the  ventncle 
was  not'raised  into  the  appearance  ot  two  ganglia, 
and  there  were   no    ,rhUe  strh.-.      rie  sentient  o. 
while  filaments  formed  looser  or  less  eoraplicateil 
plexuses,   wherever  they  were  examined,  than  in 
iuau   ;ind  I  could  not  discover  any  ol  the  dehcale 
arhoresee,:!  filmnenH    in    the    base    ot    the    eurpora 
slriutn. 

Dissection  of  a  Fenmie  Idiot,  with   Ettraordmanj 
/ira;» —The  whole  mass  ofthe  br.aiu  was  small, 
hut  Ih.-  front  part  iVul  not  receile.    The  cuncolHlims 
were  i-ither  sm;xll,  but  suHiciently  deep  for  Ihe  si -/.e 
of  the-  brain.     The  tol,es  of  the  cerebeHum  were  not 
ll„.  one-third   of  the   usual  size.     The  nyri  were 
.•areely  distiuouishable.  and   the   divisions  were 
few  and  shallow.    The  arl,or  rita-  had  but  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  and  the  subdivisions  ol  these  v>ere 
few.     The  anterior  part  of  the  lobes  »  «;^.  ;;"i;i-  '- 
by  two  clusters  ..f  membranous  glands,  filled  nith 
red  ielly  or  albumim.us  lluid,  such  as  we  hnd  suh- 
stiluted'for  the  ccephalous  fielnses.     Thf"-/"';; 
i;,nhriatnn,  was  indistinct,  wimted  the  denticulated 
mai-in,  and  the   proper  structure  infenorly,  and 
was'"'iiot  half  the  proper  size.     Th.'  ,n'ns  vvas  ex- 
ceediu"-lv  small,  and  its  internal  struclure  obscure 
The  iZrami.ls  were  par;.llel  cylin.lri.-al  f.^rms,  ai.d 
did  not  appear  lo  decussate      The  corpora  olwarm 
h-ul  link-  pr..minence,  and  the  coloured  substance 
was   .letieient.      The  Iocs  «iger  was  imperfeclly 
formed,  and  not   of  a  dark  ...knir.     'PI.e  cor,«m 
sTrlota  were  very  small,  as  also  the  white  filaments 
'  1  taiued  in  them.     The  pinrat  ,l..n,l  was  rather 
of  a  large  size,  ami  e.uif,.ined  a  cluster  ot    round 
soft  b.MlTes,  in  plac..  ..r  Ihe  calcareous  granules.  In 
I'mc.  the  characlcr  of  the  whole  bra.n  was  imper- 
fecli.m  ..f  intimate  struclure.     'I  he  plexuses  weie 
not  intricate,  ami  Ihe  grey  substances  ,.ale.  and  no 
in  siifticient  quantity.     Tlus    I".'-"    'f  '"•''■ 
patient  in  the  Whitworth    losp.tal.      I  h.-  aeco  in 
1    received  of  the  slate    of  her  intclkvl  tr.un  the 
Lusv  pupil  was,  .hat  she  was  f.u.lish,  and  llial  he 
conld  ne4r  get  a  ratioiuil  answer  trom  her.     She 
was   extremely   ugly,   with   pro|ecling  jaws  ad 
teeth,  and    nn  idioUc  countenance,    bhe  wfki  a" 
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unniarried  wpmaTi.  Init  not  a  virgin,  nohvitlistaiicl- 
ing  the  great  tlcticieiu'y  in  litr  organ  of  anialivc - 
ness. 

Uissi'i-lioii    of  the    Brmn    of  a  Mule  Idiot. — The 
cerebrum  was  small,  ainl  the  anterior  lobes  espe- 
cially so.     'I'he    ecreliellum   projected    lieyonj   the 
posterior  lobes  ol' tlie   hemispheres,     'i'hv  luiimhi- 
tioiis  of  the    eerebnini    were    small,    ])artieularly 
those  of  the  anterior  lubes  on  the   lifl  side, — they 
were  so  iniperfectly  developed,  and  so  closely  con- 
nected to  each  other,  that  they  had  mori'  the  aji- 
pearance  of  a  (ubereidated  than   of  a  convuluted 
surface.     'J'he  ulfirtonj  jiri  rc.^  were  small,  anil  M-ry 
deficient   in    grey   siilislanee;    indeed,   all  the  co- 
loured parts  of  the  brain  were  rather  pale.     The 
pijrnmids  coiihl  scarcely  be  distinguished,  being  ex- 
tremely small,  and  confoumled  in  the  projection  of 
(he  corpora  olivaria;  they  did  not  appear'lo  decus- 
sato  ;  the  one  on  ihe  left  side  was  parlieularly  small. 
The  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  smaller  than 
theoue  on  thcrighl  side.  The  luhrnilaiimidrigcminii 
were  of  an  ecpial  size,  and  a  grey  colour  on  their 
surface.     The  pitieal  ahiiiil  was  Large,  semi-trans- 
parent,   and    conlained    very  little    of  the   gritty 
matter.      On   the  surface  of  the  left  cms  of  the 
cerebrmu  there  h  as  a  greeu  tinge  observed,  which, 
on  being  cut  into,  proved  to  be  the  locus  niger  in  a 
disorganised  and    nearly  dissolved    stale.      There 
were  no  uhih- .stri,,    in 'the  fourth  ventricle.     The 
;;/e.r(M  of  white  filauu'nts  at  the  roots  of  the  olfiic- 
torij  nerves  was   very  plain  on  the  right  side, '  but 
very  imperfect  on  ihe  left.     The  Innin  was  tolera- 
bly linn.  Thi>  spitnil  ma-row  was  hard  and  the  cerc- 
heltnm  wa.s  soft.     The  strn<-(ure,  as  well  as  form  of 
the  parts  in  Ibis   brain,  was  imperfect  throughout, 
but    most    reniarhably  so  on    the  left    side;    the 
want  of  agreement  between   the  two  sides  woidd 
iieces.sari!y  impair  the  functions  of  the  br.iiu.— The 
first  deviations  from  the  perfect  brain  of  man  ap- 
pear to  be  with  respect  to  the  following  parts:— 
The  locus  niger,  the  eorpuK  Hnibrialnm,  \\w  white 
.stri.-E  in  the  Hoor  of  llie  fourlh  ventricle,  the  decus- 
sation of  the  pyramids,  llie  distinelion  of  (lie  ante- 
rior cniraof  the  fornix,  tin?  corpora  olivaria,  (he 
degree  of  intermixture   of  the    sentient  or   white 
filaments  in  the  arbor  vita;,  the  corpora  candieantia, 
and  the  existence  of  calcareous  granules  in    the 
l>ineal  gland.— It  is  rcmark.able  that  many  of  these 
jiarls  lire  not  found  in  the  first  stages  official  life, 
and  .some  of  them   not   until  after  birth.     The  pi- 
neal gland,   according    to   Jleckel,    is  not  perfect 
imfil  the  seventh  year  of  infamy.     The  same  parts 
also  first  decline,  and  ultimately  disappear  in  ani- 
mals, aceonling  (o  their  scale  of  org.anisation ;  and 
further,  it    is  ciiiclly  i\ith    respect  to  these  parts, 
(hat   varieti's    of  .structure    arc    observed   in    the 
laains  of  different  rational  human  beings.     1  have 
ti>nnd  many  deviations  from  the  ordinary  structure 
(n   suhject.s,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  what 
peculiarities  ..f  character   belonged  to   them  wh.-n 
alive;  Imt,  in  une  instance,  of  "a  di>af  and  dumb 
person,   the    white    striie    of  the    fourth   veiifriele 
(with    which    Ihe   auditory    nerves  connnnnicatc') 
w ere  nuporfeetly  formed,  ivere  not  subdivided,  and 
did   not  unite  with   each  other.     If,  therefore,  we 
can  ever  arriie  at  correct  notions  of  the  finiclions 
ot    Ihe  brain,  it  must  be  by  careful  dissections  of 
the  inti'rior  ])arts  of  the  cerebral  organ,  and  Ijy 
ascertaining  the  correspondenee   between  (he  ini- 
inite  structure,  and  the  endowmenis  and   disposi- 
tions of  the  ddVerent  individuals;  taking  into  ac- 
count, at  the  same  time,  the  iiiHuence  of  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body,  in.stead  of  ascribing  to  cer- 
tain parts  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  distinct  and 
ollen  ..pposing  faculties,  as  Gall  and   Spnr/.heim 
lune  done.— It  seems  to  be  particularly  absurd  to 
suppose  (hat  the  ci-rebellum,  a  part  evidently  as 
highly  organised,    and  of  as   much  importance  as 
the  cerebrum  itself.  shouM  be  designed  to  produce 
merely  the  sexual  instinct.     In  animals  that  have 
the  lateral  lobes  of  (he  eerebellnm  very  small,  or 
who  want  them  altogether,  this  instinct  "is  stronger 
than  in  man.     lu  those  instances  which  are  known 
of  the  alweneeof  a  part,  or  one  lobe,  or  the  whole 
eerebullum,  no  want  of  the  \enereal  ajipetite  ex- 
isted; and  a  ease  is  related   of  a  person  in  whom 
the  sexual  desire  was  so  ungovernable,  (hat  nic- 
chaine  restraint    beeame   necessary;    and    it  was 
lound,  alt.'rd,.all.,(h;.t  both  lobes  of  the  cerebellum 
were  wanting  iu  this  person.    Xn  auiiuals  that  pro- 


pagate only  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
testicles  and  ovaries  are  singularly  developed  at 
those  periods,  and  afterwards  decline,  while  at  the 
same  lime  nr>  change  takes  place  in  the  cerebellum. 
The  abolition  of  the  sexual  instinct,  by  the  extir- 
jialicni  of  Ihe  testes,  or  of  the  ovaries,  puts  it  be- 
yond all  ilouljl  tha(  this  impulse  does  not  originate 
in  any  part  of  the  brain. — It  w.aild  appear  that  all 
instincts  depend  upon  the  eonilition  and  stale  of 
feeling  in  those  organs  with  the  functions  of  w  liich 
they  are  immcdi:itcly  coniieeted;  thus,  (be  mater- 
nal instinct  (at  h-ast  in  mammifcrous  animals)  is 
in  a  grciit  measure  the  result  of  the  tension  of  Ihe 
niammary  glands.  As  soon  as  this  is  removed,  by 
Ihe  absorbents  carrying  oft'  the  milk,  (piadnipeds 
lose  all  care  and  anxiety  about  their  young.  The 
cerebral  organ  would,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  be  ihi- 
most  unfit  for  the  generation  of  instincts.  The 
brain  is  distined  to  direct  or  coutml  inslinctive 
feeling,s,  and,  thi'refore,  it  cannot  create  (hem.  If 
a  pecson  at(enipt  to  coinnuuid  any  instinctive  im- 
pulse to  be  felt,  he  will  find  it  as  impossihli.'  to  do 
so  as  to  rise  I'rom  his  chair,  nierelyby  willing  it, 
without  the  aid  of  the  muscles. — I  have  ascertained 
and  demonslrated,  by  repeated  dissections,  that  all 
the  plexuses  of  the  brain  are  continuous  with  each 
other;  that  no  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  iso- 
lated ;  and  consi'(|iiently  the  dilferent  parts  must 
exercise  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  I  have 
pro\ed  that  Ihe  spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  brain,  are  not  inserted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
roots  of  plants  penetrate  the  earlh,  which  has  been 
heretofore  believed,  but  that  they  are  united  Nvilh 
(he  parts  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  arise, 
ami  tliat  the  spinal  nerves,  form  a  cludn  i.if  com- 
municatiou  with  each  other,  after  they  enter  the 
spinal  ma.irow.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  inte- 
grity of  the  whole  nervous  system,  thai  the  various 
sympathies,  both  natural  and  morbid,  exist  between 
tile  ditt'erent  organs  of  the  body.  If  thei'ontiiniity 
of  the  sentient  or  nervous  filaments  were  lo  be  inli'r- 
ccpteil  at  any  oni'  place,  their  finictions  would  he 
arrested  at  tliat  point,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
division  of  the  nerve  destroys  sensalion  and  volun- 
tary motion  in  the  parts  to  w  hich  the  nerve  is  sent. 
— Simie  anatomists,  it  is  true,  have  supposed  that 
the  various  reticiihitions  of  the  nerves,  and  the 
intermixture  of  the  brain,  were  merely  to  bring 
them  into  contact,  and  that  there  was  no  incorpo- 
ration of  the  sentient  sulistances.  This  opinion  is 
consequent  upon  another,  as  ill  supporti'd  by  fads 
— namely,  (hat  there  is  a  subtile  or  nervous  fluid, 
which  carries  impressions  made  on  the  nerves  to 
the  brain,  and  thus  causes  sensation;  ami  that  the 
s.ame  llnid,  ]n-oceediiig  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles,  jiroduccs  voluntary  motions.  It  has 
never  been,  however,  attempted  to  explain  how 
this  imaginary  llnid  could  become  the  instrument 
of  sensation  or  volition,  more  than  the  sentient 
subslance  itself.  For  my  pari,  I  am  .satisfied  w  i(h  the 
knowledge  cd'  the  nndoulited  fact,  that  the  peculiar 
matter  which  exists  in  the  nerves  and  the  white 
filaments  of  the  br.iiii,  is  endowed  with  the //ihcci- 
"f  feeling — a  pow  er  perfectly  distinct  from  every 
other  in  nature;  and  I  think  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  various  modifications  t_tf  sensorial  function 
we  obsene  are  the  resull,  and  r<'i|uire  liir  lluir 
production  the  niuhilude  of  snlidi\isious  and  re- 
unions that  take  place  in  the  senth-nt  filament,, 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Voluntary  motion  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  natural  eonse([uence  of  the 
connection  between  the  central  part  of  the  ner\ons 
.system,  and  Uie  muscles  which  move  in  obedience 
to  the  will  or  desire  of  the  individual.  — Z'/io/s- 
actions  of  the  R'ljal  Irish  .Icaihuiij. 


Si'iNAJ.  Irritation. — This  disease,  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Stilling',  of  Cassel.  to  be  depend- 
ent on  congestion  in  the  capillaries  of  tlie 
spinal  chord.  He  remarks,  also,  that  wherever 
there  is  sanguineous  congestion  there  is  an 
exudation  of  serniu  tlirongh  Ihc  parietes  of  tliu 
blood-vessels,  wliicli  softens  flic  surrounding- 
structures  ;  so  that  ia  jmsl  iimrhin  examina- 
tions of  persons  who  have  died  with  the  above 
disease  the  spinal  cord  has  been  found  in  all 
stages  of  ramoUissement. 


ACCOUNT*    or    A    CASE    OF 

.SUCCESSFUL  AMPUTATION    OF   THE   THIGH 

ncRiNG   Tlir. 

JIESMEIUC  STATE, 

Witliout    the    Knowledge    ot    the    Patient; 

Read  to   the   Poijal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societti 

of  London,  on  Tuesday,  the  22rf  of  Nov.,  1S4?. 

li.v  W.  'rOPHAM,  Esri,.  and  W.  saUIKE  WARD,  Esq..  .M.R  c  S 
FDimerly  House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartlmlomew's  Hospit.iI.  ' 

To   TUK   Royal    Mf.dical    and   C'HiRuiiaicAi, 
.SociKTV. Mr.  President   and  Gentlemen: — 

111  detailing  the  ciicnmstances  attending  the  im- 
portant ca.v  I  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to 
this  learned  .foeie/i/,  1  shall  abstain  entireli/  front 
""II  prelindminj  re  maris  upon  the  supposed  cause  of 
the  ifl'eets  I  hare  produced.  I  shall,  still,  call  the 
slate  "  Mesmerism,"  because  Ihe  term  invuliies  no 
/irincple ;  it  regards  the  phenomena  onlij,  and  not 
Ihe  specific  cause  for  them. —  Whatever  the  agent  mail 
be,  through  irliicli  Ihe  Mesmeriser  iu/luences  his  pa- 
tient, lehetlier  bi/  a  medium — some,  or  the  entire  por- 
tion of  which,  is  alreadij  familiar  lo  us,  under  another 
desiguation — or  bij  a  medium  lolalhj  new  lo  rur 
crperience,  it  becomes  nie  not  7iow  to  inquire. — The 
generalilij  of  men,  when  the;/  hear  cf  some  novel 
jihenomena,  instead  of  testing  the  truth  bi/  ciperi- 
ineni  alone,  endeavour  lo  ascertain  the  cause,  bij 
their  own  powers  of  reasoning  ;  and  belief  or  dis- 
belief, is  mad:'  to  follow  the  result.  The  startlin" 
phenomena  of  Mesmerism  have  but  too  frequenllif 
illustrated  this  remark.  To  facts,  /  shall,  there- 
fore, conjinc  mi/self;  and  lo  such  unbj  as  I  can 
perscnallij  vouch  J  or. 

Jamks  Wojibkll,  aged  42,  a  labouring  man,  of 
a  cidm  and  quiet  temper.ameiil,  had  suffered  for  a 
period  (if  ali.Hit  live  years,  from  a  painful  affection 
of  the  left  knee.  On  the  21st  day  of  June  last,  he 
ivas  admitted  into  the  District  Hospital  at  \\'ellow 
near  Ollerton,  Notts.  ;  no  longer  able  to  work,  ;iud 
suffering  much  pain.  It  was  soon  found  that  inn- 
put;ition  of  the  leg,  above  the  knee-joint,  w;is  iu- 
e\itable;  and,  it  was  eventually  proposed,  that  it 
shouUl  be  performed,  if  possible,  during  mesmeric 
sleep. 

I  saw  Wombell,  for  the  first  lime,  on  (be  9th  of 
September.  He  was  sitting  upright,  upon  a  bet! 
in  the  hospital  ;  the  only  position  which  he  could 
bear.  He  complained  of  great  pain,  from  his 
knee,  :iud  of  much  excitability  and  loss  of  strength 
from  his  coustaut  restlessness  :ind  deprivation  of 
sleep  ;  for  lie  liatl  not,  duruig  the  three  previous 
weeks,  slept  more  than  two  hours  in  seventy. 

lu  the  first  attempt  to  mesmerise  him,  which 
occupied  me  thirty-five  minutes,  the  only  effect 
produced  was  a  closing  of  the  eyeliils,  with  that 
quivering  a|ipearanee,  peculiar  to  mesmeric  sleep  ; 
ami.  though  awake  and  speaking,  he  could  not 
raise  them,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  and  a 
half. 

My  aKeiupt,  the  next  day,  was  more  successful, 
and  iu  twenty  minutes  he  was  asleep.  1  continued 
to  mesmerise  hint  every  day,  except  the  l8th,  imtil 
the  '2l(h  of  Septi.'mbcr :  his  susceptibility  gra- 
dually ineivasing.  so  thai,  on  the  li.ird,  the  sleep 
was  [troduccd  in  four  minutes  and  a  half.  The 
duralii.tu  of  this  sleep  varied  ,  continuing,  gene- 
rally, for  half  an  hoiu'  ;  sometimes,  for  an  hour  ; 
;iud,  occasionally,  for  an  briur  and  a  half.  But, 
with  two  exceptions  (attempts  to  converse  with 
him),  I  invariably  founti  him  awakened,  though 
without  being  startled,  by  the  violent  pain  from 
his  knee  ;  which  suddenly  recurred  at  uncertain 
intervals. 

The  third  lime  I  sa\v  him,  he  was  suffering 
great  agony,  and  distressed  even  lo  tears.  I  com- 
menced by  making  passes,  longitudinally,  over  the 
diseased  knee  :  in  ti\e  minutes,  he  felt  compara- 
tively easy  ;  and,  on  proceeding  further  to  mes- 
merise him,  he  was  sleeping  like  an  infant.  Not 
only  his  arms  were  (hen  \ioleiitly  pinched,  but, 
al.so  the  disi'ased  leg  itself;  without  his  exliibiting 
any  sensation  :  yet  this  limb  was  so  sensitive  to 
pain,  in  his  natural  state,  he  coiikl  not  bear  even 
the  lightest  covering  to  rest  upon  it.  That  night, 
he  slept  seven  hours  without  interruption. 

After  constantly  mesmerising  him  for  ten  or 
t^veIve  days,  a  great  change  was  observed  iu  his 
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uppcarauco.  The  line  of  health '  ivturucd ;  lu' 
bc'citmc  cheerful ;  fell  much  stronger ;  «as  easier, 
both  in  iniml  and  body;  slept  wel';  uud  recovered 
liis  ajipetite. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  he  was  apinised  of 
the  necessity  of  an  early  amputation.  The  com- 
mimication  seemed  almost  vjcxpeeted,aud  alVccted 
liim  considerably.  I,  this  day,  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  mesmerising-  him  against  his  w'll;  pro- 
ceeding; by  contact  with  the  iiands,  charging  him, 
particiilarly,  to  exert  his  mind  to  prevent  my 
ali'eetiug  hun.  louring  the  process,  he  occasionally 
glanced  at  those  near  him;  moving  his  eyes  as  he 
ielt  incUncd,  and,  in  twelve  minutes  and  a  half, 
passed  into  mesmeric  sleep.  The  two  or  three 
previous  days,  it  had  been  eltected  in  six  miuntcs. 
He  informed  me,  subsequently,  he  had  repeatedly 
called  to  mind  the  intelligence  just  received,  and 
the  torture  which  he  must  endure;  but  he  soon 
found  the  hilhience  irresistible,  and  presently  lost 
all  consciousness.  The  anticipated  loss  of  his 
limb,  however,  that  night,  destroj'cd  his  untnnil 
sleep.  Next  day,  though  found  still  freitiug,  rest- 
less, and  ill  consequent  pain,  he  was  yet.  by  my 
touch,  asleep  in  four  minutes  and  a  ha"'. 

1  was  then  absent,  and  did  not  see  Wombell 
until  the  28th.  He  w  as  looking  healthy  and  cheer- 
ful; his  natural  sleep  was  sound  and  reg.ilar; 
and  his  pain  soothed  and  diminished.  I  was  now 
convinced  that  the  oper.atiou  might  be  safely  at- 
tempted during  mesmeric  sleep,  and,  with  the 
man's  firm  consent,  it  was  fixed  for  the  Saturday 
following. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  1st  of  October, 
I  again  mesmerised  WombeU".  hav'ng  done  so  the 
two  previous  days.  This  ^^  as  done  in  the  presence 
of  Jilr.  William  Squire  Ward,  of  Wellow  (the 
operator),  and  two  other  siu'geons;  in  order  that 
the  previous  mesmerism  might  tend,  as  I  believed 
it  would,  to  render  his  sleep  deeper,  wlien  again 
mesmerised  for  the  operation :  and  also  to  satisfy 
them  of  the  state  in  whieli  he  would  be,  when  that 
time  arrived. 

He  slept  an  hoin-;  and  was  roused  by  an  at- 
tempt to  converse  v\ith  him.  I  then  shewed  theui 
my  power  of  atlecting  any  one  of  his  I'Tibs,  even 
when  he  was  quite  awake.  At  my  request,  he 
extended  his  arms  altei-iately.  By  making  two 
or'  three  passes  over  each,  without  any  contact. 
I  so  transfixed  them,  that,  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  they  became  as  rigid  and 
unyielding  as  bars  of  iron,  not  to  be  unbent 
except  by  mechanical  force,  powerful  enough  to 
injure  the  Hmbs,  and  j'et  instantly  relaxing 
throughout,  and  dropping  to  his  side,  from  the 
etl'eet  of  my  breath  alone.  His  right  leg  was 
ntVected  in  the  same  degree;  and  relief  from  iui- 
ine<Uate  pain  was  frequently  afforded,  by  making 
similar  passes  over  the  diseased  one.  Though  the 
sensibility  to  pain  wai  diiu'nished,  in  the  I'mbs 
thus  affected,  whilst  awake,  it  was  only  drrin" 
mesmeric  sleep  1  f  jtind  it  totally  goiu'. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock,  wc  proceeded  to  Woni- 
bell's  room,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
From  the  suffering  Inflicted  by  the  slightest  move- 
ment, it  was  found  impossible,  withont  needless 
torture,  to  place  him  upon  a  table.  The  low  bed, 
on  which  he  then  lay,  was  thereforu  lifted  upon  a 
temporary  platform.  Ten  miimtes  after  being 
mesmerised,  he  was  drawn,  by  meane  of  the  l>e(i- 
clotlies  beneath  him,  towards  the  end  of  the  bed. 
The  movement,  howe\ cr,  excited  that  pain  w  liich 
had  so  often  aroused  him  before;  and  now  it  did 
so  ag;iin.  There  was  something  quite  excruciating 
in  the  sulVering  which  the  state  of  the  knee  pro- 
duced ;  for,  I  had  seen  him,  whilst  in  mesmeric 
sleep,  pricked  to  some  little  depth,  in  other  parts 
of  the  diseased  limb,  without  being  disturbed  or 
conscious  of  it.  To  preclude  the  necessity  of  anv- 
further  movement,  his  leg  was  now  placed  in  the 
most  convenient  position  which  he  could  bear. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  declared  that  tlie  ])ain  had 
ceased;  and  I  .again  mesmerised  him,  in  four  nd- 
nules.  In  a  cpiarter  of  an  hour,  1  informed  Mr. 
Ward  that  he  might  commence  the  operation. 
1  then  brought  two  fingers  of  each  hand  gently  in 
contact  with  W. .niheirs  closed  eyelids;  and  there 
kept  them,  still  further  to  deepen  the  sleep.  Mr. 
^yard,  uflor  one  earjiest  look  at  the  man,  slowly 
pliujgcd  his  kniie  into  the  centre  of  the  outer  side 


of  the  thigh,  directly  to  the  bone;  and  then  made 
a  clear  incision,  round  the  bone,  to  the  opposite 
point,'  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  The  stillness, 
at  this  moment  was  something  awful;  the  calm 
respiration  of  the  sleeping  man  alone  was  heard  i 
for  all  other  seemed  suspended.  In  maki'ig  the 
second  incision,  the  position  of  the  leg  was  found 
more  •■iconvenient  than  it  had  appeared  to  be; 
and  the  operator  could  not  proceed  \v"th  his  for- 
mer facilitj'.  Soon  after  the  second  incision,  a 
moan'-ig  was  heard  from  the  patient.,  which  con- 
tinued, at  intervals,  until  the  conclusion.  It  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  troubled  dream;  for  his  sleep 
continued  as  profound  as  ever.  Tlie  placid  look 
of  his  counlenauce  never  changed  for  an  instant ; 
his  v\liole  r.'anie  rested,  u  icoiitrouled,  'i  perfect 
st''lness  and  repose;  not  a  muscle  or  nerve  w,as 
seen  to  twitch.  To  the  end  of  the  operatiim,  ''i- 
clutVng  the  sawing  of  the  bone,  sccrring  the  arte- 
ries, and  applying  the  bandages, — occupying  a 
period  of  upwards  of  twenty  minntes. — he  lay  like 
a  statue.  Soon  after  the  limb  was  removed,  his 
pulse  becoming  low,  f.-om  the  loss  of  blood,  some 
brandy  and  water  was  poured  into  his  throat ; 
which  he  swallowed  unconsciously.  As  the  last 
bandage  was  app'-ed.  I  pointed  out  to  one  of  the 
surgeons  and  another  gentleman  present,  that  pe- 
culiar qr'vering  of  the  closed  eyelids,  already 
alluded  to.  Knally,  when  a",  was  completed,  and 
Worn  bell  was  about  to  be  removed,  his  pulse  beiug 
still  found  very  low,  some  sal  volatile  and  water 
was  administered  to  hini  ;  it  proved  too  strong  and 
pungent,  and  he  g.'adually  and  calmly  awoke. 

At  first,  he  uttered  no  exclamation  ;  and,  for 
some  moments,  seemed  lost  and  bewildered  ;  but 
after  look'ng  r?ound,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  bless  the 
Lord  to  find  it's  a'l  over!"  He  was  then  removed 
to  another  room  :  and,  fo"owing  immediately,  I 
asked  him  in  the  presence  of  those  assembled,  to 
describe  all  he  felt  or  knew,  after  he  was  mes- 
merised. His  reply  was,  •'  /  never  Iniew  anything 
more  ;  and  never  felt  any  pain  at  all ;  I  once  felt  as 
if  I  heard  a  hind  of  crnncliing,  I  asked  him  if  this 
were  p.ainfi!!?  Ho  replied,  "No  pain  at  all!  I 
never  iiad  any ;  and  hnew  jiothing,  till  I  was 
fiwaheued  by  that  strong  .s/'(^'"  ('the  sal  ^tilatile). 
The  "  crunching,"  no  doubt,  w.is  the  saw  ing  his 
own  thigh  bone.  He  v\as  left,  cosy  and  comfortable  ; 
and  still  fonnd  so,  at  n'ne  o'clock  that  night ;  about 
which  hour,  I  aga'T  mesmerised  him  (in  a  minute 
and  three  ijuarters).  and  he  slept  an  hour  and  a 
half.  I  may  further  add,  that  on  the  Monday  fo'"ow- 
iug,  the  first  dressing  of  his  wound  was  in  mesmeric 
sleep.  Of  this  dressing,  usually  accompanied 
by  much  soreness  and  smarting,  he  felt  nothing  ; 
slept  long  after  it  was  completed;  was  ignorant  of 
Mr.  Ward's  intention  ;  and,  after  awakening,  re- 
mained nneonscious  of  its  having  been  done. 

Sir.  W.  S.  Ward's  own  valuable  statennflt.  in 
accordance  with  his  pei-sonal  observation  and  care, 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  operation,  hv  has 
kindly  pcv.nitted  to  be  appended  to  my  own  ;  and 
thus,  to  render  complete  the  narrative  of  this  case  : 
which  I  leave,  without  a  syllable  of  comment. 

W.  TopiiAM. 

>ticlcllcTonli)lr. 
Oct.  23,  us  12. 

SECOND   STATEMKNT. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — 

Being  a  party  concerned  in  oflering  the  present 
paper,  for  rc.adiMg,before  yom'  learned  Society,  I 
feel  that,  as  a  member  of  your  ow  .i  profession,  and 
the  operator  alluded  to  in  the  preced-ng  pages, 
some  observations  are  due  f.-om  me,  in  addition  to 
those  already  brought  before  you  by  my  f.'iend, 
Mr.Tophani".  J         J      J  . 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  operation 
was  pet  formed,  are  of  so  novel  a  nature,  (hat  they 
may  "afford  miieh  ground  for  discussion,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  to  whom  1  have  llie  honour 
cif  addressing  these  obsi  rvations,  will  calmly  de- 
liberate upon  them;  and,  without  prijudicc,  ex- 
amine the  subject,  which  (shotdd  further  cxpiriencc 
confirm  the  anticipations  that  may  reasonably  be 
entorlained,  from  the  happy  results  of  the  present 
trial)  hokls  out  such  a  boon  to  the  surgeon — whose 
province  it  is,  and  who.se  study  it  Iios  for  ages 
been,  to  mitigate  the  poignant  sufferings  (hat 
"  (lesh  is  he-  •  to." 

The  Ciise,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Society 
has  beeu  ulrcidy  caUed,  wivs  one  of  very  extensive 


idceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint,  of 
fof"  and  a  half  years  standing,  the  consequence  of 
neglected  iMflummation  of  the  S3■no^  Ud  membrane, 
produced  by  injur)',  which  was  treated  by  a  quack, 
■1  the  first  ■'  istance,  but  c'id  not  come  under  my 
own  notice  until  abtiut  three  years  before  his  ad- 
m'ssiou  into  the  District  Hospital,  at  Welloiv; 
when,  supposing  ulceration  to  have  connnenced  in 
the  cartilages,  I  ordered  absolute  rest  and  the 
usual  treatmeut,  which  was  only  adhered  to  for 
ten  days;  when,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance  on 
ray  pari,  he  returned  to  his  ordinary  employment 
(an  agrici-Uiual  labourer)  in  his  stiU  crippled 
state. 

He  then  fell  into  the  hand  of  other  pr.actitioner.s, 
whctse  discip''ne  was  loss  rigid,  and  whose  prog- 
nosis ^vas  more  sangr"ne  than  mine.  I  fre- 
quenlly  met  him,  and  occasionally  warned  him  of 
the  eventual  loss  of  his  Ihiib,  if  he  persisted  in 
using  it.  l''s  last  fau'  prospect  was  a  promised 
er-e  by  ciqipiug;  but  this  having  produced  no 
re"ef.  he  app  'cd  for  ailu-'ssion  into  the  hospital. 
At  this  tWie  the  disease  had  far  advanced;  the 
s' ghtcst  motion  of  the  joint  was  attended  by  the 
most  excruciating  agony;  his  nights  were  al-nost 
wholly  sleepless,  in  consequence  of  the  painful 
stai'tings  of  the  'nibs;  his  pulse  weak  .and  rapid; 
his  f;u'e  constantly  marked  with  a  hectic  flush;  his 
tongue  for',  and  appetite  gone.  He  was  now  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  but  could  not  bear  a  horizontal 
position.  Thejointwassupjwried  by  a  light  splint; 
pof'tices,  fomentations,  &c.,  were  applied;  atl<'n- 
tion  paid  to  his  general  health;  opiates,  qr'nine, 
w  ine,  &.C.,  prescribed  to  get  liim  into  a  fit  state  for 
the  operation  (which  I  deemed  inevitable),  without 
any  apparent  benefit :  but,  on  hearing  that  Mr. 
Toph;>m  was  coming  'nto  the  ne'ghboin-hood,  I 
determined  to  rei|uest  him  to  try  the  etfi'cts  of 
Jlesmerisni  upon  him;  with  a  view,  ni.it  only  i^f 
tranquil'ising  the  system,  prior  to  the  operation, 
but,  if  possible,  to  procure  such  a  degree  of  iu- 
seiisibi'ty  to  pain,  ;is  to  render  the  ra.an  uncon- 
scious of  the  operation  itself:  having  long  desired 
to  see  THIS  accomplished,  as  the  sumnium  boniim  of 
Mesnierisai. 

I  was,  however,  obliged  to  leave  home,  from 
indisposition,  at  this  period;  but  daily  received 
rejiorts  of  the  progiess  made  upon  my  patient ; 
and,  on  my  return,  on  the  ;i7tli  of  September, 
— about  three  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Mesmerism, —  I  was  as  much  astonished  as 
I  was  delighted,  to  observe  the  improved  condi- 
tion |of  the  man.  He  had,  now,  much  more  the 
hue  of  health;  his  nights  were  more  quiet  and 
tranquil;  his  appetite  had  returned ;  and,  in  f.ict, 
such  was  his  state,  that  h.ad  I  not  known  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  ease,  much  doubt  must  have 
arisen,  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  propriety  of,  inimn- 
diately,  nm])utating  the  limb.  It  is  true,  there 
was,  still,  the  prhi,  on  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  joint  ;  and,  still,  some  of  the  same  ]iainfid 
startings  at  night  ;  but  he  no  longer  appeari-d  to 
be  sufiering  in  his  general  health,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  was  greatly  improved:  nevertheless,  I 
felt  a.ssured,  notwithstanding  all  this  in  his  fa\our. 
that  there  was  too  muelnUsease  to  admit  of  a  final 
recovery. 

As  I  had  quite  det<'rmined  upon  not  attcnqiting 
to  remove  the  Innb,  while  the  patient  was  under 
mesmeric  influence,  unless  I  was  convinced  of  its 
safety,  and  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him  in  that 
slate ;  and,  moreover,  not  without  the  man's  own 
full  concurrence  ;  on  the  2yih,  I  requested  Jlr. 
Tojiliain  to  mesnieilse  him;  v\hen  I  was  deligliteil 
to  find  his  susceptibility  so  great.  When  asli'ep 
(if  I  may  use  the  term),  his  breathing  wa.s  unal- 
tered, his  pulse  Iranqr'l,  and  about  SO;  Ids  waking 
was  slow  and  gradual,  aiid  witliout  the  least  start; 
and,  I  found,  he  was  insensible  to  the  prick  of  a 
pin. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  saw  no  grounds  for 
fear  or  hesitation;  and  having  obtained  the  pa- 
tient's consent,  or,  rather,  at  his  invn  urgent  re- 
quest, I  fixed  the  following  Saturday,  1st  of  Oct., 
for  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

The  patient  (as  has  been  already  stated)  was 
lifted,  with  his  bed,  upon  a  platform ;  and,  although 
he  was  considerably  cxciti'd,  by  hearing  the  cries 
of  another  p:ilienl,  iqion  whom  1  hail  been  per- 
forming a  teiUous  and  painful  operation  in  an  ad- 
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juininj;-  r(inin,in>  \va:^'sonnpiit  into  jncsniurif  .sli'i'p: 
ImiI,  ;is  I  wislu'il  him  In  liu  placed  in  the  iisual  (id- 
■.itinii,  lulli  llic  linilis  extoiiilccl  oviTtlii'  oiiil  ul'  (lie 
livil,  an  aKciiiiil  was  maile  lu  draw  liini  duwii  willi 
Ihc  Ixil-clulJHS  ;  bill  lliis  ocoasioucd  .si>  iiim;li  iiain, 
as  111  awalii'  liim.  I  was,  now,  sornw  liat  oiiiliai-- 
nissed;  as  liis  ]iosi(ion  cm  (he  bed,  with  his  cxlrc- 
mily  lyiiif;-  in  cluse  cimtaot  with  il,  was  so  vi'ry 
iinfavorabli'  to  (ho  operator  ;  hut  having-  procet'diil 
tliiis  far,  I  was  iiuwiUintj  to  mar  the  lirsl  atleinpt 
at  lessening  the  horror  and  pain  of  a  eupital  ope- 
ration ;  allhmigh  1  must  confess,  I  was  by  no 
means  sanguine  of  success.  The  patient  was  aj^aiii 
put  to  sleep  1  previously  to  which,  a  snrneon  pre- 
sent raised  the  limb  about  two  inches  from  the 
malfress,  by  resting  the  heel  upon  his  shoulder  and 
siipportiiiKtlie  jniiit  with  his  hand;  promising  also, 
if  the  man  should  awake,  iuslantly  |to  draw  him 
down,  so  as  to  allow  the  leg  to  extend  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  bed. 

In  .a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Topham  said  he  was 
([uite  ready  ;  when,  having  adjusted  the  tourniipiel 
(the  very  imfavorable  position  of  the  patient  pre- 
cluding the  possiliilily  of  otherwise  compressing 
Ihu  arlerv),  I  prneeeded  to  perform  the  operation, 
as  bus  been  described.  Having  made  the  anterior 
Hap,  without  the  slightest  expression  of  conscious- 
ness on  the  pari  of  the  patient,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  completing  the  posterior  one,  in  three 
stages.  First,  by  dividing  a  portion  of  the  flap  nn 
the  inside;  then  a  similar  pi.irtion  on  the  outside. 
This  proceeding  (which  of  course  was  far  m<irc 
tedious  and  painful  than  the  ordinary  one)  wa;; 
rendered  necessai'y,  to  enable  me  to  pass  the  knife 
through,  under  the  bone,  and  thus  complete  the 
whole  ;  as  1  could  not  sufficiently  depress  the 
handle  to  do  so,  without  the  two  lateral  cuts. 

Bejond  w hat  has  been  .ilrcady  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Tojihani,  I  need  only  add,  that  the  extreme 
ijuiicring  or  rajid  action  oi'  the  divided  muscular 
tihrcs  was  less  tknn  nsual ;  nor  was  there  so  much 
coutraetion  of  the  muscles  themselves:  I  must  also 
iiolico,  that,  two  or  three  times  I  lonchcd  the  di- 
vided end  of  tlie  sciatic  iieree^  witlwtU  any  increase  iif 
the  line  mnaiiing,  described  by  Mr.  Tophtini  ;  and 
which,  lo  all  present,  gave  the  impression  of  a  dis- 
turbed dream. 

The  patient  is  doing  remarkably  well;  and  sat 
up  on  Sunday  last,  to  eat  his  dinner,— just  three 
weeks  from  the  ^operation  ;  and  he  has,  not  had 
a  single  had  .symptom  ;  none,  c\cn  of  the  ner- 
vous cxcilcinent,  so  frequently  observed  in  patients 
who  have  undergone  painful  operations,  and  who 
hine  siiftercd  much  prei  ions  anxiety,  iu  making  up 
their  minds. 

(Ill  dissection  of  the  joint,  the  appearances  fully 
veritied  my  diagnosis.  The  cartilages  of  the  tibia, 
femur,  and  patella,  had  been  entirely  absorbed, 
except  11  mueh-thi'ined  layer,  partly  cio-ering 
the  patella.  There  was  deep,  carious  lilceraliou  of 
the  exposed  ends  of  the  bones;  and  espeeiiilly  on 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur;  which  had  \\iiolly 
lost  its  rounded  shape.  Some  coagulated  lymph 
w  as  effused  upon  the  surface  of  the  syno\  ial  incm- 
liranc,  in  several  places:  and  the  jo'int  uontaincd 
a  certain  ipiantity  of  dark-colored  pus. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trespass  further  upon 
the  valuable  time  of  the  Society,  by  presuming  to 
stand  forward  as  the  champion  of  Blesmcrism 
generally:  a  task  to  which  I  feel  myself  to  be  to- 
tally incompetent.  For  :i  long  time,"  I  had  been  a 
.sceptic;  and,  long,  a  "cuibono"  querist:  when, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  was  allowed  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining for  mysi-lf,  the  power  of  that  agent  in  pro- 
ducing coma;  in  rendering  rigid  the  muscles;  and 
111  lausnig,  to  a  certain  extent,  insensibi'ity  to 
pain.  I  saw,  and  was  convinced,  that  my  opposi- 
tion w  as  iil-lbundcd  ;  and  the  result  of  this  convic- 
tion has  been  the  present  successful  and  llattering 
trial;  which  is  a  sufticieut  answer  to  those  who 
arc  incredulous,  only,  as  to  any  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  it:  for  there  can  "be  very  few,  now 
e\eii  of  the  most  bigoted  oljjectors,  who  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  its  powers  in  producing  coma.  This, 
too,  in  the  cahnest  temperament ;  not  merely  ac- 
cording to  the  frequent  supposition,  in  the  highly 
nervous  young  female,  but,  even  to  ntler  inseusi/jilili/ 
111  an  agricultural  labourer,  aged  42;  to  which 
class,  I  need  scarcely  add,  nervous  c.xcitciueut,  in 


the  connuon  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  almost  an 
entire  stranger. 

Ijc  it  observed,  also,  so  complete  w;is  the  su.:'vep- 
libilily,  that  coma  was  quickly  produced,  under 
the  most  unlaAiirable  circumstances  ;  ;is,  when 
in  extreme  pain  from  his  disease  ;  when  using  his 
own  volition,  to  the  nlinost,  to  conntciwl  it ;  and 
when  on  the  table,  with  the  fear  of  the  operalion 
before  his  eyes. 

Although  file  single  experiment,  we  have  de- 
(idled  to  the  Society,  is  scarcely  suHicient  to  set 
(he  question  completely  at  rest;  is  it  not  of  a  suf- 
ficiently i-ucouraging  nature,  to  demand  an  imme- 
diate repetition,  by  those  of  my  professional  bre- 
thren, to  whom  the  splendid  instituti'ms  of  the 
metrojicilis  offer  such  fiequent  opportunities':' 

W.  Squike  Waiiii. 


CASKS  OF  PElilTONE^VL  SECTION 

FOR  THE 

EXTinPATION     OF     DISEASED      OVARIA        BY      THE 

I.AKGE      INCISION      FROM      STERNUM     TO     PlIBES, 

SUCCESSFULLV  TREATED,  WITH   OTHER  CASES  OF 

E.XTIRPATION   OF  ANOMALOUS   TUMOURS,  &C.  &C. 

By  CHART.r.S  CLAY,  Moiiiljer  of  Uie  ilojal  College  of  Pliysiciani. 
I.oiiitoii:  ul  tlic  College  of  SiiiireoHs,  EdlQl'urgli ;  and  Letturer  oji 
^Icdicdl  Jiirisprudeiice.  &c.    Piccadilly,  Mancliestcr. 

(Concluded  from  page  1 12.) 

CASE      THE       FIFTH. 

Tlie  remarkable  features  presented  by  tliis 
case  at  first,  and  more  so  when  the  tapping  Iiad 
been  effected,  rendered  the  prospect  of  recovery 
all  but  hopeless.  The  extent  and  number  of 
adhesions  were  such,  that  it  appeared  impossi- 
ble they  should  be  overcome,  vvifhotit  eft'eeting 
irreparable  injury ;  and  yet  this  case  recovered 
more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  previous,  and 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  every  one  pre- 
sent at  the  operation. 


MUS.     IIAIIDY. 

I  have  rcporled  tlie  following  case  that  it 
might  not  bo  said  I  inily  made  public  the  for- 
tunate ca.scs.  It  is  analogous,  as  far  as  the 
peritoneal  section  is  concerned,  but  entirely 
ditl'erent  as  to  the  why  such  an  o|ier;ilioii  was 
aflcmjited.  Of  the  cases  |irevioiisly  related, 
those  of  ovuridii  disease  were  deridetlly  and  re- 
iiiiirkiibty  siiercssfnl,  neither  (life,  e.rlenl  of 
eulhesivns,  siie  of  tumour,  Iciuilh  of  disease,  nor 
qitaiililji  if  ascitic  deposit  offered  any  obstacle.-! 
to  tlieir  recovery.  The  case  of  Mrs.  l)illon,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  (and  regret  I  had  not  an 
opportiuiily  of  confirming- it  by  a  postmortem 
cxaniinafion,)  was  not  an  ovarian  di.sease,  but 
a  tumour  of  another  and  widely  different  cha- 
racter, one  that  wnulil  very  soon  have  destroyed 
the  patient.  Had  not  indulgences  been  resorted 
to  of  a  character  incompatible  with  recovery  : 
there  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  she  would 
have  lived  much  longer  after  the  operation, 
still  it  was  suHicient  to  prove  how  little  danger 
arose  from  the  incision  of  the  peritoneum,  that 
being-  almost  entii-cly  healed  before  death. 

'I'lie  last  ca.se  was  truly  an  unfortunate  one 
still,  it  in  no  degree  detracts  from  the  operation 
for  encysted  ovarian  tumours.  The  seat  of  the 
disease  and  the  disease  ifsclf  offered  less 
prospect  of  success,  whilst  the  latterly  rapid 
growth  and  frequent  severe  accompanying- 
pains  of  the  tumour  shewed  that  its  malignant 
character  would  soon  have  been  developed  to 
the  full,  and  terminated  fatally,  all  these  were 
fully  confirmed  by  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tion. Mis.  Hardy  a-f.  Ab,  never  had  any 
children,  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  female 
in  the  eighth  montli  of  utero-gestation.  The 
tumour  had  a  lobulaled  character,  of  a  hard 
unyielding'  feel,  nof  the  slightest  deiiosition  of 
fluid  could  be  detected  cither  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  or  within  the  -walls  of  the  tumour  ;  it 
appeared  uot  to  have  the  slightest  peritoneal 


Simple  iliet  continueil,  \iith  the  ail- 
ilition  of  a  little  weak  mutton 
broth  once  a  day. 


Ligature  not  yet  away — wound 
riHpiiring  very  little  dressing — or- 
dered two  tea  spoonsfid  of  ol.  riclni. 


(J!  ricini  operated  gently;  two  mo- 
tions— began  to  feel  hcngry  and 
wanted  something  tasty,  but  not 
allowed. 


Wound  requiring  only  one  strip 
of  plaister  over  the  ligature — ta- 
pioca pudding,  with  former  diet. 


Continues  to  do  well — diet  as  be- 
fore, with  ^he  addition  of  a  little 
weak  mutton  broth. 


Ibis  set  up  most  of  the  day — feels 
very  well — takes  broth  freely. 
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Continues  very   well — sat  up   all 
day. 


Continues  well — requires  no  dres- 
sing, e.-iccpt  over  the  ligatiu'e. 


No  restriction  as  to  food — vvall<s 
about  the  house — ^foels  quite  well. 


Only  saw  her  occasionally  after 
this — considered  further  close  at- 
tendance unnecessary. 
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Froji  the  Ter- 
mination OP  THE 
Third  Uay  after 
Operation  to  the 
end  of  the  Case. 


4th  day  after  ope- 
ration— Nov.  12. 


5th  day— Nov.  13. 


6th— Nov.  U. 


nh— Nov.  15. 


Sth — Nov.  10. 


9th— Nov.  17. 


10th— Nov.  IS. 


11th— Nov.  19. 


lith— Nov.  20. 
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attachments  and  couW  easily  be  moved  under 
the   integument?,    lastly  it  occupied  more  of 
the  rittlit  than  the  left   side.      Having   been 
made   fully   alive  to  the  danger  of  extirpation, 
still   she   was  urgently   desirous   of  having  it 
removed  and  in  the  hcipe  that   its   attachments 
■would  not  be  serious.   The  operation  was  com- 
menced on  the  morning  of   the   1 7t!i.  in  the 
presence   of    Dr.    Radford,    Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Yaudrcy,  Mr.   (i.   Southam,  surgeons, 
and  Mr.  Winterbotlom.      The  incision  to  the 
extent  of  thirteen   inches   was  quickly  made, 
and   as   had    been    anticipated   no    peritoneal 
adhesions  cxi^ted ;    the  tumour  however  pre- 
sented very   different  appearances  to  encysted 
ovarian    tumours,    it   was   of    a   bright    pink 
colour,    bald   as    a    piece    of  boiled  liver,  and 
composed  of  numerous  small  lobes  with  acute 
edges   similar   to    the  lobes  of  the   liver,  tlie 
mass  appeared  upwards  of  121b.  in  weight.     1 
soon   discovered   to   my  mortification  that  its 
attachment  was  of   a  very  broad  character  at 
it.s  base  and  highly  vascular,  uo  less  than   the 
full   length    of   both   fallopian   tubes  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  uterus  itself  formed  a  jiart 
of    the    tumour.   I    had   now  gone  trio  far  to 
recede,  no  alternative  presented  but  extiri>alion 
of   the   whole    mass ;     at    this    period   of    tlie 
operation    my    patient    began   to  faint,  (and  it 
sliould  here  be  stated  that  for  some  time  past 
she  had  been  subject  to  syncope  of  an  alarming 
character,)   ligatures   were   placed  round  the 
fallopian   connections  as   well    as    the    central 
uterine  attachment,  still  considerable  Iwvmorr- 
ha^e  occurred  when  the  jiarts  were  scjiarated. 
The   mass   included    in   the  ligatm-c   was  too 
great  to  have  any  decided  effect  on  the  vessels 
supplving  the  diseased  mass,  wluch  were  very 
numerous,  and  from  the  repeated  attacks  of 
svncope  following  each  other  rapidly  during 
our     endeavours     to      secure    them,    it     was 
evident  the  shock  of  the  operation  would  be  too 
great ;  the  vcssclswere  secured, the  intcguracnts 
brought  together  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed, 
after  which  every  means  were  put  in   force  to 
rally  her  but  in  vain,  attacks  of  syncope  con- 
tinually occurred  and  she  finally  sank  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  removal  of  the  tu- 
mour.    .Some  time  after,  a  post  niniieiii  exami- 
nation was  instituted,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  part  severed  was  so  charged  with  vessels, 
that  the  section   presented   mouths  of  vessels 
almost  as   numerous  as  the  cavities  of  a  piece 
of  sponge  and  some  of  them  very  large ;  there 
was  but   a  small  jiortion  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  and  the  os  uleri^that  .was    not    amalga- 
mated with  the  !-id)stanoe  of  the  tumour.     The 
tumour  weighed  Kilbs.  was  entirely  solid  and 
highly   vascular,    and    its  character  evidently 
such  as  to  promise  an  early  and  speedy  termi- 
nation  of   life,  even  had  it  remained,  if  any 
injury  or  excitement  had  occurred.       No  one 
coidd  h.ive  regretted  the  unforl\mate  termina- 
tion of  this  case  more  than  myself;   uiy  medical 
friends  felt  it  r(]ually  and  though  it  cannot  be 
quoted  as  an  argument  against  the  o])eration_A"' 
0W''a«/H/Hr<"rs,yet  it  offered  an  exccUem  caution 
against  attempting  the  removal  of  tumours  of  a 
more   solid    formation,  which    I    presume    are 
always  connected  with  viscera  of  more  serious 
inqiortance    than   the   ovaria.      It  may  also  be 
observed  that  jiersons  prone  to  syncope  and  that 
of  .in  alarming  character,  arc  perhaps  not  fitted 
to  undergo  an  operation   of   such    m.agnitude  : 
in  suih,  the  mere  shock  of  the  operation  must 
often  be  attended  with  a  fatal  issue. 

Before  I  conchnle these  papers,  I  may  men- 
tion two  other  cases  of  ovarian  disease,  that 
furnish  a  hint  or  two  worthy  of  consideration. 


MKS.    OliMROD. 

Mrs.  Ormrod,  Chadwick  Street,  Manchester, 
consisted  rac  ill  Seiitciubcr  last  (1812.)      She 


was  t)2  years  of  age,  enormously  distended  in 
the  abdomen  by  fluid.  I  projiosed  paracentesis 
abdominis,  and  performed  it  in  two  places 
without  being  able  to  bring  away  more  than 
two  or  three  peunds  of  a  thick  glairy  fluid,  of 
a  brownish  tinge.  I  diagnosed  this  to  be  a 
case  of  encysted  ovarian  disease,  and  as  my  pa- 
tient was  too  old  to  promise  a  favourable  re  • 
suit  by  operation,  and  even  supposing  such  a 
means  bad  been  jiroposed,  she  was  of  too  timid 
a  character  to  undertake  it,  1  therefore  advised 
the  steady  perseverance  of  the  following  for- 
muUr  : — 

I'l.  Tinet.  Opii  3iss. 

Subcarbou  :   Potassav^ij- 

Infusi.  Genlianse  5viij.  M. 

ii.  ter  in  die 
II.  Linim  :   .Saponis  sii. 

Tinct.  lodini  7,ij. 

Appl.  Ad.  Reg.  Abdom.  frequent. 

The  effect  of  the  subcarbonate  of  jjofass  in 
this  case  hitherto  has  been  most  remarkable, 
the  circumference  of  abdomen  being  reduced 
thirteen  inches,  the  ov.irian  tumour  being  now 
very  distinct  in  the  left  iliac  region.  I  do  not, 
however,  expect  this  effect  will  be  continuous, 
nevertheless  it  offers  a  means  of  prolonging 
life  with  greater  comfort  in  an  aged  person,  or 
where  the  operation  is  otherwise  not  advisable. 

MRS.  WARD. 

Mrs.  Ward,  Bell  Street,  Manchester,  a?t. 
6-2,  apjilied  to  me  on  the  l:ith  November.  The 
abdomen  was  enormously  enlarged,  fluctua- 
tion verv  distinct.  I  performed  paracentesis 
abdominis,  when  ;!:3Jlbs.  avoirdupois  were  dis- 
charged, thick,  glutinous,  and  of  a  brownish 
colour,  coagnlable  on  the  ap]itication  of  heat. 
After  which  I  felt  the  ovarian  sac  with  two 
large  solid  masses,  situate  in  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion and  one  over  the  pubis,  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  very  much  like  the  case  of  Mrs.  Edge. 
As  the  age  "of  Mrs  Ward  was  more  than  I 
approved  of  for  operation,  and  her  constitution 
otherwise  bad,  I  did  not  advise  it,  but  substi- 
tuted the  potass  mixt. ;  as  in  Mrs.  Ormrod's 
case,  at  present  it  ajipears  to  check  the  refilling 
of  the  cyst.  The  reason  I  introduce  this  case 
is,  to  shew  that  ovarian  diseases  are  perhaps 
more  common  than  the  profession  has  hitherto 
supposed,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  very  ' 
many  of  those  obstimte  cases  of  dropsy  where 
there  is  frequent  recourse  to  tapping,  to  be  con- 
nected with  ovarian  disease  ;  at  least  it  would 
be  well  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  ovaria  after  tajiping,  for  if  they 
ar,'  (U.siased,  all  the  tapping  in  the  world  will 
never  cure  the  disease. 

CONCLUDING    RE.WAItKS. 

After  much  rcdection,    I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  my  conviction  that  the  extirpation  of 
ovarian  encysted  tumours  may  be  perfbrLned  wit 
c<miparative  safety. 

advanced,  I  believe  the  cases  I  have  l\ere  given 
will   fully  prove   that    neither  extent  of  adhe-  , 
sions,  si/.e     of    tumour,  ascitic  dcjiosit,   worn  j 
down  constitution,  nor  peritoneal  inflammation, 
should    prevent    exiirpatiou    being   perlbrnied. 
The    success    of   the   o)ieraliou    is  more    than 
e<pinl  when  compared  with  other  caiiital  o|)era- 
tions   in   surgery.      1  wiiuld   not  advise,   how- 
ever,   the   iieritoncal   section  so  confidently  in 
other  tumours  of  the  abdonu'U  ;    still   it   is   at 
all  times  a  justifiable  course  where  the  patient  ,  ^i^y"'" 
1  earnestly  recpiircs  it,  and  no  other  hope  of  pro- 
I  longalion  of  life  presents  itself.     The  exposure 
1  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  if  the  room  be  mo- 
'  derately  healed,  is   attended  with  uo  bad  con- 
sccpiences,   nor  yet  a   nioderatc   loss   of  blood 
during   the   operation.       The  principal  pain  is 
confined  to  the  first  incision  through  the  skin, 
and  (o  the  stretching  of  the  pedicle  whilst  it  is 
secured  and  severed.      If  the  ligature  is  uot 


drawn  very  tight,  it  will  be  much  longer  iil 
coming  away.  I  find  it  better  ni>l  to  let  the 
inlerrupled  sutures  remain  too  long.  I  lake 
every  other  out  the  third  day,  and  the  rest  the 
day  after,  or  at  longest  the  5th  day.  Thus 
much  unnecessary  irritation  is  avoided.  Fain, 
after  operation,  Is  always  controulaWe  by  a 
grain  of  nmr.  morjdiine.  Some  days  after  the 
jiressure  is  removed  from  the  abdominal  viscera, 
there  a]ipears  to  be  a  tendency  to  diarrluea, 
which,  if  not  clo.-ely  watched,  and  timely 
checked,  may  soon  undo  all  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished.  Mere  debility,  arising 
from  the  vviiriun  tliseas''  onltj,  before  the  opera- 
tion, is  more  favorable  thau  otherwise,  and 
affords  a  good  safeguard  against  peritoneal  in- 
flammation. I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks 
without  correcting  the  statistical  account  of 
these  operations  as  given  in  the  jireceding  re- 
marks rendered  necessary  by  additional  opera- 
tions. 

Large  incision,  :)rd.,  by  Dr.  Clay.  Success- 
ful.—1  t)y  Mr.  Walne,  do. — Total,  12  success- 
ful :  1  fatal. — Jetfreason,  small  incision. — 1  by 
Dr.  Stilling  Cassel :  fatal.— Total,  5  successful ; 
5  fatal 

The  above  operations  were  for  diseased 
ovaria  only,  in  addition  to  which  may  be  re- 
corded two  cases  of  anomalous  and  uterine 
tumours,  of  a  very  malignant  character,  which 
were  attempted  by  the  large  peritoneal  incision 
by  myself,  both  of  which  proved  fatal,  the  first 
from  causes  already  mentioned,  the  last  from 
the  shock  of  the  operation.  I  now  leave  the 
matter  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the  pro- 
fession, hoping  those  prejudiced  against  the 
operation,  will  examine  fairly  before  they  cou- 
demn.  To  those  of  more  liberal  feelings,  (many 
of  them  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
profession,  who  have  kindly  and  considerately 
fbrwardeil  nie  their  congratulations  aud  ap- 
proval of  my  humble  attempts  to  improve  jiclvic 
and  abdominal  surgery)  I  return  my  b^■^t,  my 
warmest  thanks,  as  well  as  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  Mediciil  Tinier,"  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing 
me  to  occupy  so  many  pages  of  his  valuable 
journal. 
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Exaiiiination,  and  Therapeutical  I'ractice,  Svo. 
Rreslaw,  (is. 

,*,  Tlie  German  works  ab<i\c  annnuuccd,  may 
be  had  through  Mr.  lUexander  Rlack,  S.Welling- 
toii-slreet,  North, 
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BOYAr,  COM.EGK  Or  SURGEONS  IN   LONDON. 

TIE  COURT  of  EX  AMI  NEKS,  having  founfl 

Hint  cliimcnus  sl^ilenii-iils  li.ivt  lalcly  liccii  |.,.Misln-il  rcspccl- 
iiictlic  mod'.'  >ii  "h"  I'  '  I  "I'' i"''ii '-■ii-'iKC'l  i"  ""    I'l"'"   ■"  ■ 
innv  i.Miin  !!'■  I"i'i I  ""■  l'""'"f:  '""'  "'  "    "     ' 

|„,'l|,r  l)i|.l,.,n,  li".  .  iTU.-.u-.l  .limo.lly  I'l.l  ri.  "  ■" 
iiliTtlCiitioii  tu)!i<j  j;rmil.ilniir  .  l.\  xvliich  tlic  r- ■['  '"  I  '"'' 
finiii  time  to  time  ausintiitctl,  or  Iroiil  ilialiihty  tu  lomplj 

'ricsc'lxnv'-Th.it  atiillcnicii  vvlm  were  praclisin;;  Slirsery  prior  In 
is:r,  111  ,.hiiiii.,l  I..  F.KtminHion  on  protlocill!;  prools  of  sucli  .loa- 
tomi..,l    „,.l  :."r._- E.lornli™  as  may  lie  deemc.l  mflicK-iit  liy  llie 


n!t.l[ttes 


lilh  llins. 


Coiirl 


1 


'lii.il  ntli.i  I'.in.tiilatcs  he  ailmilted  lo  Kxami 
(liiction  or  tlie  several  ccrtincatcs  rc.|"ire-l  U\ 
force,  w lien  tUey  Ijeirnn  tlielr  professional  I.Oin  .0 
oi  l.v  attendance  oil  Lectr;es,  or  Hospital  I' 


lation  upon  tlie  pro- 
t  he  Regulations  in 
P01  livapprentieesliip 


EDMUND   liEl.rOUH,  Secretary. 


Novenilier  l.ltli.  Ui2 


NOTICR. 
WITH  THIS  NUMBIiU  IS  PUBLISHED 
A  SUPPLEMENT  i'EING  an  ALMA- 
NAC '"i;  IM^i.  fONTAININc;,  WI'I'll  TIIK 
USUAL  MATTEK  «IF  A  MEDICAE  AL- 
MANAC, AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  I'llAl!- 
MACOFfKIA,  A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  ALL 
THL  MICKIISCOI'KJ  DISCOVEEIES  IN 
ANATOMY  ANl )  1'  1 1 VSK  >!/  )G V  —  THE 
TESTS  AND  ANTIDOTES  OF  POISONS,  &o. 
Pnici-;  4(/.,  St.\:>[ped.  5iL 
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Satubd.w,   Deckiidkr 


I8f2. 


Omnia  Roiiiic 

.  Qilitl  tlas  ut  f'ossain  aliqtl.iniio  salute^ 


Cum  pretii 
In  every  battle  of  men,  says  a  Gcnnan 
writer,  there  has  been  also  a  battle  of  prin- 
ciples— and,  reasoning  in  his  spirit  on  our 
struggles  for  hospital  appointnieuts,  we  arc 
disposed  to  .sec  in  thcni,  a  conflict  beyond 
that  of  the  individual  candidates — a  conflict 
which,  rising  above  the  petty  strifes  of  per- 
sonal ambition  and  involving  (jnestions  of 
social  right,  still  more  than  private  interests, 
presents  to  the  impartial  joiunalist  (the 
earthly  providence  in  these  matters)  the 
dir/iius  vindicc  nodus,  the  justifying  reason 
for  interposition. 

Impressed  with  the  deep  conviction  that 
if  ever  there  be  an  occasion  in  which  merit 
alone  should  sway  preference  and  sujiport, 
it    should    be  surely  that   in    which    a  go- 
verning body  has  the  appointment   of   an 
oflicer  on  whose  scientilic  abilities,  and  con- 
scientious  attention  to  his   duties,  depend 
the  most  vital  interests  of  a  numerous  por- 
tion of  our  suftcring  fellow-countrymen — it 
is  with  no  little  concern  that  we   have  to 
direct  the  public  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing election  for  the  physicianship  of  West- 
minster Hospit;il,  about  to  be  made  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Burne.     It  appears 
that  there  are   already  three   candidates  in 
the  field.     Dr.  Kingston,  a  young  person, 
hitherto    unknown     to    the    public — Dr. 
13asham,    a   gentlemen    against   whom  the 
same  charge  cannot  certainly  be   laid — and 
Dr.  Robert   Hunter,  the   eminent  lecturer, 
whose  name   and  fame  were,   last   year,  so 
adroitly   enlisted  by  the   Ciovcrnors  of  the 
Hospital,  in  support  of  the  fortunes  of  their 
then  declining  School.     We  will  not  iittempt 
to    disguise  an  honest  personal   preference 
in  favour  of  the  last-named  gentleman — 
founded  on  the  reports  which  have  reached 
us  of  his  scrtipulous  attention  to  his  duties 
as  a  public  lecturer — a  trait  but  too  rarely 
noticeable  in  our  Loudon  lecturers  :   but, 
apart  from  any  prepossession  of  this  kind, 


it  is  impossible  for  aUy   one   who   gives  a 
nionipnt's  thought  to  the  respective  stand- 
ings of  the  three  candidates  in  the  scientific 
wvrld,  to  hesitate  for  a  single  instant  about 
deciding  who  brings   the  highest — in  truth, 
the  oiili/ — real  title  to  the  appointment,  and 
whose    character    promises     to    throw   the 
greatest   lustre  over  the    institution  bene- 
fitted by  his  labours.     Yet  if  our  assurances, 
received  from    various  quarters,  be  correct, 
the  candiilate  least  likely  of  success,  is  pre- 
cisely   the   gentleman   most  entitled   to  it. 
Merit  woultl   apjiear  to  bo  a  rpiality  far  loo 
subtle   for  the   cognizance   of   the    present 
system  of  hospital  elections,  which,  accord- 
ingly,    regulates    its    favours    by   a    much 
more   tangible  and    obvious  standard — the 
length    aiid     strength    of    the    canilid.ites' 
purses.      The  deeisitm,  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, will  convey  to   the   poor  patients  but 
the  Governors'  decision  on  their  physician's 
pecuniar;/    superiority.        Already    golden 
instriuiKUtality  has  been  in  full  play.     The 
prospect  of  a  vacancy   has  softened — as  by 
a  miracle — the  flinty  hearts  of  stingy  kins- 
men,    to     the    third     and     fourth     degree. 
Ladies-maids,  retired  serving-uren,  and  in- 
solvent  tradesmen,    have    suddenly   grown 
rich — and  charitable  as  rich  ;   and  the  Hos- 
(lital  List,  in   the  short  space   f)f  a  numth, 
shews  two  hundred   new  (iovernors  moved 
by  the  soft  imi)ulses  of  divine  benevolence 
to  befriend  an  hospital,  on  whose  existence 
ilcpends,  not  the  fortunes  of  some  wretched 
invalids  accustomed   to  misery,   but,  alas! 
much  ii'orsc,  those  of  some  helpless,  unpro- 
vided physician.  The  owner  of  these  newly- 
purchased  votes — whom  rumour  names  as 
he  who  has  most  need  of  such  extraneous 
appliances — wc    mean    the    youthful     Dr. 
Kingston, — that  gentleman  will  inevitably 
be   tlie   future   physician,  unless   the  other 
candidates   arc   ]nepared  virtually  to   bid  a 
larger  sum  for  the  post.      Dr.  Hunter,  we 
arc  told,  will   make   no   money-tender,  and 
we  may,    therefore,   place  his  appointment 
among  those   which  are   described   by   the 
(ireek  grammar    as  in    the     "  I'aullo  post 
Juluro"  tense.     Dr.  Basham,  judging  from 
the    unceremonious   manner   in    which    ior 
the    exciting   cares   of  canvassing,   he  has 
been  bilking  his  students  of  their  purchased 
lectures,  is   not  likely  to  be   so   very  fasti- 
dious ;   and  if  the  doctor's  purse  only  equals 
his  will,  we  shall  no  doubt  have  a  neck  and 
neck  run  between  him  and  his  more  youth- 
ful competitor. 

This  is  utterly,  intensely,  disgraceful— 
but  we  have  so  often  enlarged  on  the 
ini(|uity  of  our  hospital  appointments,  that 
we  should  hardly  be  excusable  if  we  now- 
dilated  on  the  dishonour  to  the  profession 
— the  injustice  to  modest  merit — the  mis- 
chievous results  to  patients — and  the  ge- 
neral violation  ol  the  best  rules  ot  decency 
and  morality,  which  the  present  system 
necessarily  engenders.  There  may  be,  as 
some  allege,  something  of  fortune  in  every 
physician's  practice — but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  long  run,  as  in  even  the 
greatest  g.ame  of  chance,  the  greater  skill 
nuist  achieve  the  greater  niuuber  of  tri- 
umphs.    Human  life,  it  cannot  be  too  well 


remembered,  is  the  trophy  of  each  success 
— as  its  destruction,  or  impairtnent,  is  the 
result  of  each  failure  :  ami  it  is  not  too'much  to 
say,  that  the  deliberative  choice  of  a  second- 
arily-qualified attendant  fortUc  poor,  is  the 
(iovernors'  sentence  of  death  on  an  indefi- 
nite   number    of   patients  ;     and    that    the 
election    of    one    ranking    lower   in    quali- 
fications, is    a  similar   sentence  on   a  still 
greater  number  of  victims.      But  as  we  arc 
told  that  it  is  preposterous  to   ask  that  the 
poor's   health    and   lives  —  much  less,   the 
education   of    the     students — should     take 
precedence  of  the  Westminster  Governors' 
business-like  anxiety   to   Kerve  the  protege 
of  a  friend  or    customer, — we   place   those 
considerations  before  the   candidates  them- 
selves, and  ask  those   of  the   three  before 
us,  who  are  conscious  of  their    secondary 
standing    in   science,  how  will  they  feel — 
the  public,  the    while,    frowning   that   dis- 
trust  on   them   it   ever    shews    to    ill-ac- 
quired and  ill-discharged  responsibilities — 
—  as  those  untoward  events,  mildly  called 
accidents,    and   the  sure   consequences    in 
the    long   run    of  all  incompetency,    shew 
themselves  in   the  fulness  of  time,  in  their 
calamitous,     but    well-scrutinized     public 
practice?     If  this  consideration  be  without 
power,  let  them  reflect   that  the  time  when 
mediocrity  could,  in   calm    ease,    and  un- 
scathed   by    public    animadversion,    work 
itself  into   profitable  note,  by   undertaking 
perilous  charges  beyond  the  measure  of  its 
powers,    IS  i'ast.      Moderate   abilities  are 
no  crime  with    moderate  pretensions  ;   but 
when   they  hustle  for  an  eminence  at   once 
undeserved    and   hurtful,    they    must   not 
complain  if  sturdy   common  sense  use   his 


.run'chcon  to  keep  them  in  order.  Of  one 
thing  empty  pretenders  may  be  certain—- 
they  cannot  court  pidilicity  and  mischief, 
and  escaiie  ungibbcted  by  the  IMcdieal 
Times.  The  Babingtons  and  Hale  Thomp- 
sons  do  not  occupy  all  the  gallows  which 
we  have  constructed  for  the  gang  of  moral 
convicts. 

Tno  course,  lie  before  the  Westminster 
Hospital  Committee  of  Management,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  mciin  to  act  a  conscientious 
part  on  the  one  side,  or  a  frank  piece  of 
profitable  wickedness  on  the  other.  Kither 
let  them  defer  sine  die  the  election,  .and  in 
the  meantime  appoint  a  substitute  whose 
name  would  retrieve  the  character,  and 
whose  labours  would  renovate  the  utilities 
of  their  charity  ;  or  else  let  them  publicly 
announce  for  the  benefit  of  their  funds,  the 
plain  fact,  without  disguise,  that  their  ap- 
pointment is  open  to  any  man  who  will 
pay  the  most  money  for  it.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  style  subjoined  would  draw 
a  host  of  fresh  candidates,  and  get  a  far 
better  price  for  their  appointment  than 
even   that  Dr.    Kingston  advances. 

"The  IManagingt'onimitlee  of  M'cstmin- 
ster  Hospital  have'a  Physicianship  to  (Hspose 
of  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation required  is  haifl  cash(say  IOO()/.)a  sum 
which  if  a  little  high  in  itself,  is  certainly 
small  in  reference  to  the  elevation  of  the  oflice, 
the  absence  of  all  other  retpusitions  being 
considered,      To  a  physician  in  his  teens, 
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without  jmiftice,  or  to  a  superannuated 
valet,  or  coloured  footman,  this  is  a  nio:,t 
clijjihle  spcciiliition  :  the  first  s^ntleman 
sceuriiif^  the  advantage  of  unlimited  prac- 
tice nn  llie  ajjoor,  uitli  free  vivisections  in 
their  liighest  range  (if  rcijuired)  ;  and  the 
second  by  the  single  pieliniinary  of  pur- 
chasing a  German  degree,  being  at  once 
elevated  into  one  of  the  highest  positions 
of  a  learned  profession,  with  the  jirobable 
chance  (if  he  be  a  man  of  tact  and  decorum) 
of  a  baronetcy  and  presidency  of  the  College 
of  Phvsicians.— Apply  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  Hospital." 

Ilkif  lieti  iniseri  tradiiciniur  ! 

TiiKRK  has  been  much  —  not  to  use  a 
harsher  term — disgraceful  equivocation  em- 
ployed on  the  question  concerning  the 
examination  of  practitioners.  The  new 
practice,  in  reference  to  their  admission, 
has  been  denied  in  plain  teniis,  under  the 
verbal  shutlle  that,  it  is  not  a  legidation. 
Now,  the  question  is  not,  never  iras — 
« hether  a  certain  practice  of  known  and 
acknowledged  occurrence  originated  in  a 
formal  resolution,  or  was  formally  in- 
scribed as  a  regidation  on  the  College 
books.  The  question  was,  whether  such 
a  practice  existed  or  not — and,  its  existence 
confessed,  the  whole  matter  in  issue  was 
ended.  M"e  say  it  existed, — so  does  Mr. 
Guthrie  ;  and  the  subterfuge  of  denying 
tlie  fact  of  a  regulation  in  order  to  imply 
a  breach  of  veracity  on  our  sides,  is 
nothing  short  of  palpable  and  disgraceful 
immorality.  In  the  new  announcement 
which  we  last  week  shewed  to  be  so  pe- 
remptorily required — and  which  is  now  ollici- 
cially  advertised,  the  College  is  made 
to  stand  out  at  once  our  accuser  and  its 
own  condemner.  There  is  not  only  a 
falsehood  in  the  document,  but  there  is  a 
Eclf-convictcd  falsehood  —  a  transparent 
falsehood,  which  the  council  exposes  in  its 
own  short  statement.  We  arc  told  first,  that 
the  ri  ports  published,  and,  with  due  re- 
spect to  the  ])riority  of  the  College's  own 
president,  we  willingly  avow  our  share  in 
publishing  them  ;  we  are  told  that  these 
reports  arc  erroneous.  Yet,  what  is  the 
very  next  sentence  '.  A  resolution  that 
gentlemen  practising  surgery  before  1835 
shall  be  adn)itted  to  examination,  on  pro- 
ducing proofs  of  such  anatomical  and  sur- 
gical education  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient 
by  the  Court  of  Ivxaminers  !  Now,  prac- 
Uca/li/,  what  is  the  dillcrence  between  this 
rcffulaiion — for  we  may  now,  we  supjjose, 
term  it  so— and  Mr.  (nithrie's,  and  our 
statement, — that  practitioners  were  ad- 
mitted to  examination  on  their  merits 
])ractically,  without  reference  to  the  certi- 
ficates that  were  customarily  re(|uircd  ? 
The  written  rule  admits,  it  is  true,  a  most 
mischevioiis  discretionary  power — a  dange- 
rous liberty  of  personal  favouritism  in  the 
council  ;  but,  was  not  this  the  very  vice 
wc  condemned  in  the  council's  past  secret 
practice  on  this  matter,  and  wliidi  Mr. 
Ciuthrie  by  his  honest  letter,  and  wc  by 
our  public  remonstrances,  sought  to  correct  ? 
Every  gentleman  applying  for  examination 


will,  of  course,  have  had  some  education 
to  justify  his  confidence  :  but,  to  restrict 
the  examination  to  such  gentlemen  onlv  as 
please  the  council,  w  ithout  any  statement 
of  a  fixed  standard  of  the  sort  of  requisites 
that  must  please  them,  is  an  iniwarrantable 
assumption  of  power  for  discreditable  pur- 
poses, which  the  charter  of  the  College 
can  no  more  be  made  to  sanction  than  can 
connnon  sense  or  justice.  The  resolution, 
it  will  be  seen,  so  far  from  ojiposing,  sup- 
ports our  statement — that  practitioners  have 
been,  and  are,  (we  use  Mr.  Guthrie's 
words,)  admitted  to  examination  on  their 
merits  practically.  'Ihe  jiower  of  doing 
this,  nay,  the  usage,  is  here  distinctly 
claimed  by  the  College  ;  the  only  addition 
the  examiners  make  to  our  statement  is,  to 
announce  that  they  make  such  admissions 
dc|K'ndant  on  their  private  caprices,  their 
likings,  and  dislikings.  They  discard  the 
principle  of  general  uniform  right,  which  we 
sought  to  connect  with  such  admissions, 
and  claim  to  act  on  the  principle  of  the 
imperious  harridan  of  the  Satirist — "  stet 
pro  lalione  voluntas."  If  they  do  prove 
us  wrong  on  one  point  of  fact  by  a  suhse- 
quent  arrangement,  they  do  so  with  no 
increase  of  credit  to  themselves  ! 

Will  "  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London"  allow  us — The  Medical  Times — 
humbly  to  point  out  to  them  a  rather  re- 
markable non  seqnitiir  in  their  advertise- 
ment, which  makes  the  document  if  not 
looked  on  as  a  piece  of  thin  skinned  du- 
plicity, a  very  discreditable  piece  of  literary 
composition  ?  If  their  motive  for  taking  the 
grave  step  of  publishing  be,  as  they  say,  to 
correct  erroneous  .statements,  how  happens 
it  that  they  set  about  it,  not  by  publisliing 
old  regulations,  but  resolving  on  some- 
thing new  ?  Was  ever  Hihernicism  more 
complete  than  this  notion  of  theirs  that  the 
establishment  of  a  new  practice  is  the 
natural  mode  of  correcting  the  erroneous 
impressions  existing  on  an  old  rcyulalion  ? 
That  the  way  to  publicly  ex))lieatc  a  given 
something,  is  to  be  silent  on  it,  and  expla- 
natory on  sometliituj  else?  Verily,  verily, 
the  wits  of  the  badgered  Examiners  seem  in 
a  sad  state  of  houleverscment. 

Subjoined  will  be  found  a  comnui- 
nication  which  .throws  .additional  light 
on  this  curious  chapter  in  the  council's 
historv. 


THE  COLLEGE  KEGULATIO.N'S. 

(From  a  Correspomlent.) 

We  .'.gain  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  recur  to 
the  new  "  regul.ition  "  regarding  the  admis- 
sions of  practitioners  to  examinations,  wliich  if 
not  issued  in  the  form  of  a  printed  proelania- 
liiin,  has  been  acted  upon  in  a  nuiiilier  of  iii- 
slaiiecs.  The  real  stale  of  tlic  matter  is  this  ; 
Mr.  (iuthrie  writes  a  letter  lu  Dr.  Hasting-, 
stating  (what  was  ab.solutely  true)  that  pe- 
titioners are  to  be  admitted  on  their  merits. — 
Gentlemen  haveiiassed  and  are  passinfr  acenrd- 
ing  to  this  new  arrangement.  Mr.  Gnlhrie, 
with  his  customary  courtesy,  states  that  by 
"  the  liiiulness  of  the  Court  of  Kvaniinors, 
practitioners  are,  and  have  hccn,  admitted  to 
exaiuijiation  on  their  merits  without  reference 


to  the  regulations  in  force  "  —  Kindness ! 
Conti'iiipt  upon  the  word  ! — .\  public  govern- 
ing bodj-  is  morally  bound  to  frame  those  re- 
gulations wliicli  shall  most  conduce  lo  the 
good  of  Ihe  public.  What  has  kindness,  jjer- 
sonal  kindnos,  to  do  with  tlie  business.''  It  is 
justice,  not  "  ldn(liin"<  "  wliieli  ne  and  the  pro- 
fession demand.  But  this  word  kindness  we 
fear  lets  "the  eat  out  of  the  bag." 

There  is  dissension  in  the  Council  of  the 
Collcp:e,  part  hu'ding  for  the  admission  of 
praelitioners  upon  their  merits  and  part  fool- 
i.shly  opposed  to  it;  whereby  (in  case  of  one 
single  instance  of  favoritism  being  proved,) 
they  will  render  themselves  liable  to  legal  pro- 
secution. The  secretary  has  been  inundated 
with  applications,  many  of  which  he  has  for 
many  days  neglected  to  answer,  keeping 
thereby  some  men  of  the  highest  respectability 
in  the  profession  in  a  most  cruel  state  of  sus- 
pense. But  after  all  this  what  has  he  sum- 
moned up  resolution  to  state,  so  late  as  last 
week,  ill  answer  to  an  application  made  to  him, 
by  a  member  nf  the  profession,  regarding  his 
adniissiliility  for  examination':' — why,  that  "  ihe 
arrangement  referred  to  (admitting  members 
on  their  merits)  was  unknown  to  Ihe  Court  of 
Examiners,  as  no  regulation  of  the  kind  has 
been  made  ;''— thus  at  once  throwing  the  ac- 
cusation of  falsehood  upon  Mr.  Guthrie's 
stafenieiil. 

As  Mr  Guthrie  is  the  great  mover  in  our 
close  liody  corporate,  we  should  advise  prac- 
titioners w  lio  are  in  doubt  about  their  adiuissi- 
bility,  to  write  to  him  ;  no  doubt  he  will  give 
them  every  infnrniation  in  coincidence  with  the 
information  contained  in  his  polite  and  highly 
imporlant  |note  to  Dr.  Hastings,  lead  to  the 
Provincial  Medical  Association  in  ,Iuly  last. 
In  the  mean  time,  what  .account  are  the  Coun- 
cil going  to  render  us  of  their  conduct  ?  The 
College  of  Surgeons  pi'esents  a  most  perfect 
specimen  of  disor'.;anisation,  and  this  occur- 
rence, more  than  any  thing  which  has  yet 
transpired,  will  hasten  a  thorough  reform  of 
this  corrujit  body: — it  has  confirmed  their 
downfall  .as  a  close  corporation. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  one  gentleman,  in 
extensive  practice,  had  his  ticket  of  admission 
sent  him  by  the  secretary,  with  orders  to  jne- 
sent  himself  for  examination  on  a  certain  ilay, 
and  njion  so  doin;;'  was  refused  admisviim, 
although  he  had  the  order  in  his  hand  ?  If 
thisgentlemau  is  not  an  ignoramus  indeed,  he 
will  bring  them  to  a  legal  account  respecting 
this  business. 

We  wait  with  anxiety  the  proclamation  of 
the  regulation  res]ie<-tii!g  practitioners  now  on 
the  eve  of  being  issued. 

The  Secretary  of  the  College  informed  seve- 
ral jiersons,  that  jiupils  of  old  standing  would 
not  be  admitted  after  January,  according  to  the 
old  regulations.  '1  his  is  now  eonlradieted  by 
some  of  the  College  Council,  and  affirmed  by 
others. 


ROYAL      COLLKOK    OF     SURGEONS 
LONDON. 

List  of  gentlemen  admilted  members  on 
I>iday,  November  L'.)lli,  ISlL':  — 

F.  il.  Woodforde,  .1.  Dowliiifr,  AV.  Roden, 
II.  Aylward,  S.  S.  Smith,  .1.  .1.  Gray,  C.J. 
Newstead,  A\  C  jllinsoii,  J.  Maliony. 

Bkuucst. —  Dr.  .lames  M'Adani,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Board,  Bombay,  has  lie- 
cpieathed  in  trust  lo  the  minister  and  heritors 
of  the  parish  of  Dundonaid,  of  which  lie  was  a 
native,  the  sum  of  1,000/.,  to  he  invested  in 
the  public  funds,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  an- 
nually dislrihuled  in  blankets  .ind  coals 
amongst  the  poor  during  winter. — Ayr  Ob 
server. 
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REVIEWS. 

EiKilUk  Patents  fur   lt<41.     By  A.  I'niciiAiui, 

M.R.I.  &e. 
This  is  llio  ]iroiiiisoil  si'r|iicl  to  the  aiillior's 
"  List  iif  I'aliMils  n-raiitcd  (luring;  tlic  proseiit 
Centr"y."  Tlie  iiu-roasein  the  iiuinlicr  of  Pa- 
tents, anil  llic  im|iortance  of  knnwin;;  wliat  are 
"the  (joiiJs"  given  us  bytlioincMoased  enlighten - 
nicnt  of  owr  times,  as  well  as  tliose  whieh  with- 
out tiH'end'nji-  law,  we  ean  elaiin  full  dominion 
over,  both  as  ief;arils  ercalion  and  use,  are 
reasons  wliieli  make  this  neat  list  very  aecept- 
ahle.  The  arranj'enient  a]>pears  to  us  fjood  : 
the  index  of  suhjcets  is  eopions  and  of  easy 
use,  and  wc  may  sliortlv  sliow  nor  iiraetical 
apprceialion  of  the  nliMly  of  Mr.  I'riehard's  la- 
bours, by  transferring  to  our  jiagcs  that  por- 
tion of  them  wliieli  lias  referenee  to  inipruve- 
menls  in  eheniistry  and  phannaey. 

Honiaopntliy  E.rplainvil,  and  Obji'clioti.s  An- 
sivered.  Leath. — 'Vn  the  reproach  of  public 
taste  or  private  veraeity,  this  hrorhure  appears 
from  the  title-page,  to  have  reaehcd  a  cireida- 
tion  of  four  thousand.  The  most  absurd  sys- 
tems, if  they  have  enthusiast ie  followers,  are 
not  without  usefid  fruits.  Aslronomy  grew  out 
ofastrolojry — and  we  are  indebted  liir  some  of 
our  most  potent  agents  iu  mcdi<'ine  and  u.seful 
diseoveries  in  chemistry  to  the  hoi\est  delu- 
sions of  the  alehemists.  .So  to  the  deception, 
more  mischievous  than  eitlier,  homaxiiiathy,are 
we  indebted  for  some  important  new  lights  in 
pathology  and  therapeulics,  but  especially  for 
the  iucrca.sed  attention  it  has  directed  to  the 
virtues  of  a  good  regimen,  and  the  importance  it 
deservedly  attaches  to  the  vh  mrtlica/r/.r  na- 
turee.  In  producing,  or  tending  to  produce 
these  results,  homcropalhy  has  performed  its 
mission,  and  the  sooner  wc  now  get  rid  of  its 
trying'  similia  on  a  dying  man,  whoso  vital 
powers  are  but  already  too  overpowered  by  the 
■■•hiii/che  already  groans  under,  and  its  practis- 
ing ou  desperate  c.iscs  by  iufinitesnud  doses, 
the  better  for  the  credit  of  common  sense,  and 
the  longevity  of  humanity.  The  author  before 
lis  rejects,  we  see,  altogether,  aU  t'.iicrmd  appli- 
cn/ioiis,  as  blisters,  moxas,  setons,  tkv.,  on  the 
score  that  they  are  mere  palli'i/irrs,  and  as 
such,  liomci-opathy  (the  olf-hand  doctor  !)  can- 
not condescend  to  use  them  !  The  hook  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  inconsc([Ucutial  rea- 
soning, than  anything-  else.  Good  faith  and 
folly  go  hand-in-hand.  The  style  is  better 
than  might  have  been  expected. 


ARGUMENTS    UF    SLKGEOXS    AGAINST 
MKSMEIUSM. 

(To  lite  Editor  nf  tlie  '  Medical  Times.') 

Sir, — A'low  me  a  few  brief  observations  on  the 
arguments  whicii  (according  to  your  report)  were 
employed  by  several  of  tlio  leading  surgeons  in 
London  against  receiving  the  case  of  amputa- 
tion during  nicsnieric  slec;p,  as  having  been  reallj' 
successfully  purformed.  L'r.  Mnure  requires  affida- 
vits, IJoctor  James  Johnson  rcipiircs  more  ;  he 
has  implicit  contidence  in  the  veracity  of  Messrs. 
Tophaiu  and  Stiui"es  Ward,  but  frankly  denies  any 
belief  iu  the  veracity  of  his  ow.i  visual  sensations. 
To  say,  /  wit!  not  hclkvc  tvhut  I  set;  is  absurd  ;  to 
say,  /  witl  not  trust  i/oirr  dcrlnrtions  from  what  tjon 
snu;  is  reasonable.  Instance  ;  I  see  the  sun  iu 
the  East,  South,  and  West,  respectii  ely  at  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening  ;  deduction  The  sua  re- 
volves round  the  earth.  Visual  fact  true,  deduc- 
tion false.  Veciple  never  said,  we  see  the  sun  re- 
volve round  the  earth  ;  niesmerizers  never  say, 
we  see  raesmerisin  act.  Let  Dr.  James  Johnson 
mend  his  phrase.  JNIr.  Aleoek  saj's  that  pain  m.ay 
be  felt  but  not  expressed.  Is  this  a  cominoa  ea.se  ? 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  were,  as  then,  serious 
injury  might  be  indicted  without  warning  being 
given.    But  it  is  at  times  very  desirable,  cspecia'ly 


during  operations,  iu  whieli  the  patient's  expres- 
sion of  pain,  is  fi'i^(|uenlly  tlie  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  the  opei'at(U''s  hand.  Grant  for  the  m(»- 
mcnt  that  pain  was  felt,  hut  not  expressed  in  this 
case  ;  then  by  pel fniniing  eiTtain  motions  of  the 
hand,  we  are  eniddetl  to  prevent  the  nerves  of  any 
givi'U  ]iatieut  j'/oui  expressing  pain.  Theory 
apart  lure  is  a  most  useail  result; — will  Mr.  Al- 
eoek reject  it?  The  same  remarks  applj'  to  seve- 
ral of  Sir  Ij.  Brodie's  eases  ;  the  case  in  which 
pain  in  the  ischiatic  nerve  was  expressed,  con- 
trasted with  Mr.  Tophani's  case,  in  which  no  such 
pain  was  expressed,  tells  wonderfully  i  i  favour  of 
the  latter  ;  especirlly  when  nn  sucii  [lain  \vas  even 
rcnunibi'rcd.  Sir  B.  iVs.  eonchid'iLg  urguuieiit  is 
as  follows.  1.  The  French  Academy  have  made 
a  report  ;  I  believe  that  that  report  is  correct  ; 
Therefore  I  disbelieve  iu  mesmeiism.  y.  None 
«hn  disbeiieve  in  mesmerism  should  receive  Mr. 
Tophiun's  ease  ;  I  dishe''eve  &c.  ;  Iheretnre  1 
sIkhiM  iKit  receive  &c.  3.  (And  this  is  the  grand 
syllogism  of  a'l,)  ott  nictlhat  nicu  sttontil  l/t/nK-  a."! 
I  da  :  the  Jtedico-Chinirgical  Society  is  com- 
pcised  of  medical  men  ;  tlarcfurc — The  report  of 
Jlr.  'fiipliams  ease  should  never  have  been  read!! 
IJr.  Blake  finds  one  girl  named  Hoss,  was  so  si'ly 
and  wicked  as  to  feiga  m<*smerie  phenoniena, 
t/wriftiic,  'lit  persons  have  feig.ied  ;  Iherefore  &e. 
in  I\'i'.  T's.  ease  !I!  Jlr.  Bransby  Cooper  know- 
ing, I  supjiose,  how  ail  other  eifeels  are  produced 
nil  tlie  m'r\ous  system,  retpiires  that  the  mesme- 
ri/.i'i's  sliiudd  kiuiw  Imw  llic  effects  they  report 
ha\'e  been  )>rodnced.  If  Mr.  B.  C  A\oidd  inform 
the  wcirld  liow  any  elfect  is  produced  i>n  the  ner- 
vous system,  he  wtinld  confer  a  benelit  ou  society. 
Mr.  Listoii,  who  «'ent  to  hear  a  ease  of  amputa- 
tion, liojjcd  to  have  heard  one  of  clairvoyaiice! 
What  a  pity  it  was  that  Dr.  Syme  gratiHed  his 
liope.  Dr.  Arnott  argues:  I  have  known  fifty 
(luuees  of  blnod  taken  fnim  one  patient,  cause  her 
not  t'l  express  pain ;  no  case  iu  A>hieh  other 
means  have  produced  tlie  same  eflect  has  presented 
itsrlf  to  me;  th'Tcfon — any  evideuee  for  other 
nu'ans  producing  such  an  cftect  is  i:ieonchisive  !  I 
could  parallel  this  argument,  but  it  is  not  « orth 
wliile. 

Conclusion, — Without  stopping  to  consider  the 
ideas  for  whicli  the  words,  imai,inalioii,  stoicism, 
heroism,  pliilosopin-.  or  what  not  are  the  repre- 
senlalives,  llie  lear.ied  in  scrgery,  pronounce 
tliut  imagiualion,  &c.,  are  real  agents,  and  do 
really  produce  these  elfeets,  and  that,  therefore, 
mesmerism  is  a  delusion.  Now  Mr  C.  H.  Tow.is- 
lu'ud  {Facts  on  Mesnierism)  has  long  ago  sliowii  the 
true  meaning  of  this  argument,  and  its  true  bear- 
ing upon  S'>-calli'iI  mesnicrie  phenomena  ;  and  his 
conclusion,  which  I  would  liave  considered  as  the 
moral  of  this  letter,  is,  in  substance,  the  following  : 
granted  that  imagination  is  the  real  agent,  mes- 
meric passes  are  the  external  agents  whereby  the 
imag'ination  is  excited  so  as  necessarily  to  produce 
these  results;  your  "  imagination"  is  only  ano- 
ther line  in  the  chain  of  causation,  and  one  ^\■hich 
we  have  ek'arly  no  <.)Ccasiou  to  take  aceoe:it  ol" ; 
we  see  the  mesmeric  passes,  we  see  the  mesmeric 
phenomena,  and  they  necessarily  stand  to  us  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect-  To  disprove  this, 
it  must  he  show  n,  not  that  similar  phenomena  have 
followed  from  different  causes  iu  dilferent  circum- 
stances, but  that  difli'reiit  phenomena  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  cause  iu  similar  eircumstauecs.  I 
am  afraid,  I  have  elready  occupied  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space,  and  hasten  to  conclude. 

Syllouisjm. 


E.ilraet  frimi  a  Lecfiire  on  Percti^sion,   leilh  mi 

Aeeiiiint.  of  a  Ne/r  Pefftis-sio//  liistntment  fttr 

Inr'slijidtwii  the  Diseases  if  the  Cliesl.     JBy 

C.  J.  B.  Aidis,  M  D.,  Lcelurei  ou  Medicine, 

at  the  Cliartolle  Street  Schoo/.* 

Gentlemen, — The  subjects  of  percussion  and 

auscultation,  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your 

attention,  arc  of  great  importance  ;   for  by  em- 

jiloying  these  methods  of  diagnosis,  you  will 

be  able  to  distinguish  with  preci.sion,  various 

diseases  of  the  chest,   and   by  their  neglect, 

some  impoitant  lesion  of  the  lungs  may    he 


overlooked,  whicli  it  will  be  your  duly  to  en- 
deavour to  detect  iu  order  that  you  may  apply 
the  apiu'opriale  remedies.  Besides  when  you 
recollect  the  frightful  ravages,  which  pulmo- 
nary all'eetious  make  among  mankiud  ;  a  fact 
rendering  such  diseases  of  llie'liiglust  import-, 
ance,  I  need  scarcely  .•■ay  more  to  sfiiiiulate 
your  attention  to  these  means  of  diagnosis.     1 


thci'clore  hope  that  ; 


rellect   upon   the 


value  of  ]iercussioii  and  aii.scultation.  the  former 
of  whicli  will  occupy  us  iu  the  present  leclurc, 
and  couliiiually  \u'actice  them. 

Melhud  if  Pcrenssinfj.— Slime  iiractitioncr.s 
percuss  with  the  (ingcrs  of  the  right  hand, 
their  extremities  being  in  the  same  line  and  iu 
a  slate  of  deuiillexiou,  striking  the  chest  in  a 
perpendicular  diieclion.  Others  cmploj'  four 
fingers  of  the  right  baud  lo  strike — the  fingers 
of  the  left  band  applied  to  that  part  of  the  chest 
under  exaiuinatioii.  I'iorry  invented  the  ples- 
simeter,  a  round  piece  of  ivory  to  be  placed  on 
the  chest  and  struck  by  the  fingers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  pain,  likely  to  be  felt  by 
.some  persons  when  the  parictes  of  the  chest 
are  percussed.  Subsequently,  a  light  hammer 
having  a  leathern  face,  was  brought  into  notice; 
the  ivoiv'  plcssimeter  being  struck  with  it  by 
the  right  hand.  More  recently  another  instru- 
ment has  been  introduced  ;  a  handle  is  attached 
to  the  plcssiiucter,  wliich  is  struck  by  a  bani- 
mer  held  iu  the  right  hand. 

-\lthough  |)crcussion  may  seem  a  very  simple 
operation,  still  it  renuires  much  practice,  and 
many  precautions  are  to  be  attended  to. 
\ow  it  is  very  i-cquisite  that  you  should  pro- 
duce equal  sounds  in  comparing  the  ojiiiosite 
sides  of  the  chest,  for  the  slightest  inequality 
in  percussion  will  ]noduec  a  ditterence  in  sound, 
and  even  ou  examining  one  side  of  the  chest, 
we  cannot  place  much  reliaucc  on  unequal 
sounds. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  constructed  a  rough 
model  of  an  instrument  iu  wood  willi  a  ham- 
mer altiie/ii  d  to  it,  having  a  spring  handle,  to 
be  raised  by  the  right  hand,  but  1  abandoned 
it  in  consequence  id' being  in  the  habit  of  pcr- 
ciissiiig  the  chest  with  my  tingcrs.  More  re- 
cently, bow  ever,  I  made  an  outline  of  this  in- 
slrument  ou  jiapcr,  and  thought  that  by  means 
of  a  regulator,  its  elevation  might  be  so  ma- 
naged,  as  to  produce  uniform  sounds  ;  for  on 
raising  the  hammer  it  falls  imiuediately,  the 
sin-iiig  handle  touches  the  regulating  screw, 
whicli  is  moveable,  when  it  may  be  desirable 
to  effect  a  greater  or  less  elevation  of  the  ham- 
mer, iu  Older  lo  produce  greater  or  less  uni- 
form sound.  Messrs.  Philp  and  Whisker,  late 
Savigny,  of  St.  James's  Street,  made  the  instru- 
ment for  me. 

Description  if  Dr.  Aldis's  Patent  New  Per- 
cussion hislruiiient. — The  plessimeter  is  made 
of  leather,  moving  upon  a  swivel,  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  part.  The  percussor  is  attached 
to  the  stem  of  the  plessimeter,  and  acts  upon  a 
joint ;  by  pressing  down  the  handle  of  the  per-- 
cussor,  the  spring  throws  the  percussor  down 
upon  the  plessimeter,  the  force  of  the  blow 
being  regulated  by  a  screw. 


Delivered  Nov.  28,  I.S42. 


THE  NEW  rREBABATION  OF  IRON. 

Under  the  name  Aqua  Clialijlicnlu,  Messrs.  Bew- 
ley  and  Evans,  of  Dublin,  liave  given  us  a  new 
preparation  of  Iron.which  possesses  ivlth  the  three 
ad\antages  of  chemical  perraanenc",  solub'Uty, 
and  the  absence  of  that  constipati'ig  tendency 
whieh  so  much  interferes  with  the  ut"ity  of  the 
common  preparations,  an  agreeableness  of  taste 
accompanied  by  a  brisk  effervescence  which 
makes  it  as  agreeable  as  Champaigne. 

The  report  of  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Cre,  has  been 
submitted  to  us  whicli  after  a  vi'ry  satisfactory 
statement,  is  concluded  with  the  expression  of  the 
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Doetur's  belief  that  this  preparation  premises  to 
form  the  mvsl  ctfieacious  of  chalybeate  medicines. 
The  opinion  of  I'rofessor  Braude  is  thus  given  in 
its  favour.' 

London,  November  24.  lSt2. 
I  have  examined  Messrs.  Benley  and  Evans's 
nen-  Chalybeate  water,  which  is  a  solution  of  a  ci- 
trate of  iron  in  water  highly  iraprepiated  with 
carbonic  acid.  I  think  that  this  solution  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  medica,  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  agree  with  the  system,  when 
many  of  the  other  chalybeate  preparations  are  in- 
admissible :  wb'le  it-s  "etVerveseent  properly  and 
agreeable  flavour  render  it  "ell  adapted  for  very 
delicUe  slouKuhs  and  for  administration  to  chil- 
dren. (Sii^ncd)  — Wm.  Tiios.  Brande. 


GUNSHOT  WOUND. 


SECOND.inV     H.EMOBBHAGE     AND     LiGATrRE     OF 
THE  SrncLAVIAN  Artert. 

By  William  Smith.  Esq.,  Siirce'>n. 
(For  ttie  '  Mcciical  Times.') 

Private  Maiionet,  oftlic  sappers  and  miners, 
of  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion,  was  wounded 
during  the  assault  and  capture  of  Irnn,  on  the 
l7th  of  May,  18:57,  by  a  musket  shot,  wliicli 
entered  iniinediatcly  under  the  left  clavicle. 
Ill  this  position,  passing  in  a  straight  line,  it 
fracturetl  anteriorly  the  second  rib  ;  and  enter- 
ing- the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  penetrated  the 
superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung ;  from  thence 
proceeding  backwards,  it  fractured  again  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  .second  rib  towards  its 
spinal  attachments.  After  this,  it  pierced  the 
body  of  the  scapula  ;  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  integuments  of  the  back,  its  course 
was  diverted  downwards,  until  it  finally 
lodged  in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  below 
tlie  inferior  angle  of  the  fractured  bone. 

For  the  first  two  days  after  the  receipt  oftlic 
injury,  cold  applications  were  applied  to  the 
situation  of  the  wound  ;  and  this  local  treat- 
ment was  accompanied  by  venesection,  and 
saline  medicine  of  a  laxative  nature  every  third 
or  fourth  hour.  There  being  no  wound  ex- 
ternally, on  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  1 
began  to  suppose  that  the  bullet  must  have 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  until  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  when  the  patient  com- 
plained to  me  of  slight  pain  at  the  inferior  an- 
gle of  the  left  scapula.  On  examining  the 
part  complained  of,  1  felt  a  round  hard  sub- 
stance pretty  deeply  embedded  under  the  in- 
tegument, which  I  had  no  doubt  was  the  bullet. 
I  therefore  made  an  incision  directly  through 
the  skin,  down  upon  the  foreign  body,  which 
was  extr.ietcil  without  difficulty. 

Up  to  the  -J  I  St,  everything  sccmcd  to  proceed 
favourably  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  without 
exaniinalion,  any  injury  of  the  ]>lciiiitic  cavity 
from  the  present  symptoms  could  iio(  have  beeu 
supposed.  .'\t  this  lime,  however,  the  symp- 
toms of  intlaininatioii  became  a])pareiil,  and 
much  constitutional  distnrbauie  supervened. 
The  pulse  became  full,  strong,  and  accelerated, 
the  breathing  laborious,  the  tirine  high  co- 
loured, and  diminished  in  (piantity  ;  whilst  al 
llie  same  time  there  was  considerable  ]iain  in 
the  su|)erior  jiorlion  of  the  left  lung,  and  the 
situation  of  the  wound.  The  local  and  consti- 
luliuiial  syiiiptoins  of  incipiciil  |Micumonia  wire 
present.  On  the  iircsenlation  of  the  ab'nc, 
veiieseclion  was  performed  to  the  extent  of  Ibij. 
which  |)rodiiccd  much  relief.  The  bowels  ini- 
inediatcly after  were  freely  opened  ;  ami  the 
symptoms"  ]nogrcssed  favourably  until  the 
forenoon  of  the  1,' 1th.  On  that  day  about  1 1  A..M. 
I  was  informed  by  the  ward  orderly,  that 
Mahoney  was  bleeding  profu.seIy  from  the 
wound  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest.  On 
receipt  of  this  information  1  proceeded  iiuinc- 
diately  to  his  bed,  and  found  the  orderly's 
statement  correct.  1  examined  the  wound, 
and  removed  several  clols  of  blood,  which  filled 


it  ill  part  and  shewed  the  lucmorrhage  to  be  of 
a  venous  character.  On  inlroducing  my  fore- 
finger along  the  course  of  the  wound,  (he  sub- 
clavian artery  could  be  distinctly  felt  pulsating 
under  the  clavicle  ;  and  it  was  my  impression 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  bamicrrhage  pro- 
ceeded from  the  subclavian  vein.  I  now  ap- 
plied a  few  fidds  of  cloth  soaked  in  cold  water 
to  the  shoulder ;  which  had  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping the  haMUorrhage  almo.=  l  instantaneously  ; 
and  as  the  quantity  of  bloi>d  lost  was  not  great, 
and  as  it  was  also  of  a  venous  character,  I  re- 
ported the  case  to  slatl'-surgeon  Gannon, 
hoping  there  miglit  be  no  more  cause  for 
alarm.  All  seemed,  after  arresting  the  ha> 
morrhagc,  to  go  on  favourably  with  Mahoney  ; 
the  untoward  symiitoms  of  pncuini^nia  with 
which  he  had  beeu  previously  seized,  liad  been 
apparently  mucii  benefitted  by  the  accidental 
hiemorrhatje  ;  and  it  was  tboughl,  that  a  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  pleuritic  cavity  in  this  case 
had  a  fair  chance  of  being  enumerated  amongst 
one  of  the  cures.  Our  hopes,  however,  were 
not  doomed  to  be  verified.  On  the  morning  of 
(he  'iGth,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  hemorrhage 
again  resumed,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  one 
]iound,  before  it  was  arrested  by  cold  applica- 
lions  similar  to  those  used  in  the  first  instance. 
\  brief  consultation  was  now  held  on  the  case  ; 
the  medical  officers  present,  being  stalT-surgcon 
(iannon  in  charge,  as-is(aut-surgeon  Brery 
and  myself.  The  ci.se  was  a  puzxling  one. 
There  was  no  doubl  but  that  the  subclavian 
vein  had  been  originally  injured,  and  now  ulce- 
rated; and  such  being  the  case,  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whetlier  or  not,  the  subclavian  artery 
was  altogether  safe.  Unless,  however,  the 
hicmorrhage  should  be  arrested,  there  could  be 
no  chance  of  the  patient's  life  being  saved  ; 
therefore  a  doubtful  remedy  was  resorted  to,  in 
preference  to  none  at  all.  To  tie  the  vein 
would  have  been  a  novel,  and  according  to 
surgical  practice,  a  dangerous  proceeding  ;  and 
even  if  it  should  have  turned  out  successful  it) 
itself,  it  was  very  rjueslionable  whether  the  ar- 
tery was  uninjured.  For  this  reason  in  order 
to  meet  the  Ineniorrhage  at  all  points,  I  pro- 
])Osed,  in  case  it  shouhl  recur  again,  to  tie  the 
subclavian  artery  at  (he  point  where  it  passes 
over  the  first  rib.  To  this  proposal,  after  many 
doubts  on  the  success  of  the  measure,  Messrs. 
Gannon  and  Brery  consented  ;  provided 
natui'e  should  seem  determined  to  show  the 
patient  no  mercy.  Accoriliiig  to  our  resolulion 
the  opportunity  for  operating  was  not  long  de- 
layed. On  the  following  day,  the  :27th,  almut 
1 1  .\.M.,  the  hivmorrhage  recurred  ;  ami  the 
operation  was  proposed  by  me,  and  assented  lo 
by  the  patient,  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  patient  was  not  removed  from  his  bed, 
but  simply  placed  in  (be  most  favourable  posi- 
tion with  pillows  ;  and  w  ith  the  able  assi-^lancc 
of  Mr.  Brery.  I  began  my  operation.  An  in- 
cision was  made  above  the  clavicle,  through 
the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  coni- 
inencing  at  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the 
steino-inastoid  muscle,  and  extending  on  a  line 
nearly  parallel  to  that  bone,  outwards  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  three  inches.  From  the 
sternal  cvtrcinity  of  this  incision,  a  second  was 
made  upwards,  on  a  line  p,ii dial  to  the  external 
margin  of  the  slerno-cleido-mastoid,  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches  ;  and  the  angular  flap 
was  dissected  backwards  from  the  union  (j1  (be 
two  incisions.  The  cervical  fast  ia  was  next 
cut  through  ;  and  the  Mil^jaccnt  adijiose  .nb- 
s(auce  pressed  aside  wilb  the  haniUe  of  the 
scalpel,  until  the  scalenus  tintieus  made  i(s  ap- 
pearauce,  crossed  by  tlie  onio-hyoid  mii-cle. 
The  cervical  plexus  was  then  pressed  gently 
backward.^  ;  and  I  phiced  my  finger  anterior  to 
this,  upon  the  first  rib ;  lint  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  could  neither  Kel  the  artery  nor 


its  pulsatory  motion.  This  circumstance  an- 
noyed me  the  more,  as  I  deemed  my  iucision 
sufficiently  large  and  clear  of  blood  ;  but  being 
certain  I  was  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  ar- 
tery, I  took  Weiss'  spinal  aneurismal  needle, 
and  ]daced  its  point  upon  the  superior  margin 
of  the  rib.  anterior  to  the  plexus,  and  as  I 
judged,  behind  the  artery.  I  hen  pressing  it 
firmly  forward  a  few  lines,  taking  care  to  keep 
its  point  still  in  contact  with  the  margin  of  the 
rib,  I  turned  (he  same  upwards  by  a  rotatory 
motion  of  the  handle  ;  and  the  former  made  its 
appearance,  elevated  near  the  centre  of  tlie 
wound.  On  keeiiing  the  handle  in  the  same 
position,  and  pulling  the  needle  gently  up- 
wards, I  discovered  the  subclavian  artery  lying 
on  its  spiral  curvature.  I  now  made  certain 
that  this  was  the  case,  by  pressing  firmly  be- 
tween my  fingers  and  thumb,  the  vessel  and 
the  needle  togelher;  this  proceeding  immedi- 
ately sloppeil  the  pulsation  in  the  wrist,  which 
before,  was  free  anil  percc])tible.  The  iTssel 
was  now  tied,  and  the  wounil  closeil  without 
the  loss  of  one  ounce  of  blood  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  patient  stood  the  operation  well,  and 
for  the  first  six  hours,  complained  of  nothing 
jiarticular,  save  a  slight  numbness  of  the  left 
arm,  forearm,  and  hand.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  however,  his  breathing  became  somewhat 
laborious  ;  ami  this  untoward  symptom  con- 
tinued to  increase  insuch  a  manner  as  to  ]irove, 
that  the  termination  of  the  case  would  be  fatal. 
The  patient  died  twelve  hours  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  oi>eration.  After  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature,  however,  the  haemorrhage 
was  completely  arrested  ;  and  had  the  lung 
been  less  injurctl  than  it  presented  itself  on 
dissection,  the  chances  would,  there  is  every 
reason  lo  believe,  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
patient. 

Sctt'ii)  Cndareris. — twelve  liotirs  after  death. 
— The.  ]ileura  costalis  and  pulmonalis  were 
liinily  united  by  old  adhesions,  on  the  left  side 
oi  the  Ihora.x  ;  and  tlie  superior  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  was  penetrated  by  the  bullet  Tom  before 
backwards.  The  second  rib  of  the  same  side, 
was  frticturcd  anteriorly  aad  posteriorly  ;  and 
spicuhe  of  its  anterior  jiortion  were  found  im- 
bLddcil  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung.  For  a 
considertible  distance  around  the  wound,  the 
lung  presented  the  appearance  of  sphacelation. 
The  subclavian  vein  was  ulceralcd,  and  pre- 
sented a  ragged  opening  communicating  with 
its  canal,  in  the  situation  of  the  wtiund,  below 
the  clavicle,  from  whence  the  blood  had  issued. 
'J'lie  coats  of  the  aitery  at  the  same  ]ioint  were 
inflamed,  and  presented  a  black  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  iidlained  surface.  The  other  vis- 
cera were  healthy.  The  aitery  was  sound  at 
the  point  on  which  ibe  ligature  was  applied. 

-    Iii..tmpssat»-  Stn-.-t.   W,ll..i.ii. 
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Statistics  of  rirrnisis. — Dr.  Briquet,  of 
the  llopital  Cochin,  in  Faris,  gives  (he  fillow- 
ing  as  the  result  of  careful  observations  ;— Of 
(iol)  individuals  who  had  ilied  in  the  hospital 
throughout  the  years  18,;lS,  is;i!),  and  1S40, 
18 J  had  succumbed  under  iihthisis,  of  whom 
!M  were  males  and  ;»1  females;  while  4-_'7 
(Jul  male  and  •Zl:\  female)  died  of  other 
disea-cs.  It  would  tippear,  therefore,  that 
l.iking  into  account  the  w  hoic  number  of  indi- 
viduals dying  in  the  hospital,  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  was  about  one-tenth  greater 
among  males  than  females  —Of  98  phthisical 
patients,  .'iO  were  descended  from  parents  who 
hail  siillered  with  the  same  ilisease  ;  and  out  of 
8S,  17  had  been  brought  up  in  towns  (-.'l  in 
Paris)  and  41  in  the  country,-  hereditary  pre- 
disposition haviiiij  beeu  as  lieiiucnt  among  the 
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latter   as   the   former.^'24   patients  were   tall, 
larf,'e  Imilt,    ami  oorpuleiit,  9  tall  anil  slender, 
l.j   diminutive  and  meagre  ;    tlie  rest  wore  of 
iiiedinm  lieiglit  anil  make.      ;1;!  wore  naturally 
of  a  robust,  and  -M   of  a  feelile  eonstitution  ; 
and  the  rest  were  of  intermediate  vij^-onr. — As 
to  teni|ierament,  some  e\n-ioiis  iiartienlars  wer<' 
remarked.      Ont   of  (i5   mah'S,   '20  were   dark 
ecmipleNioned,  with   dark    hair;    and  at!  were 
fair,   4    of  whom  had  white,    1  yellow  or   red- 
dish, and  the  remaind.'rehesnut-eolonred  hair. 
Of  ;57  females,  S  had  dark  hair  and  eoniple\ion, 
and   -Ji*  were  fair,  nearly  all  havin;;-  hair  of  a 
ehesmit  hue.      Out  of  75  male  patients  not  at- 
tacl>al  with  iditlii-^is,  -.'M  had  liolli  the  hair  ami 
sUin  dark,  and  Ali  were  of  a  fair  eomplexion, 
1-2  liavino-  light,  and  the  rest  chesnut-colonred 
hair  ;    while  of  ."ill  females,  also  not  phthisical, 
2(i  had  dark  .skin  and  hair,  and  -24  a  fair  com- 
fdexion,   -2   having-  yellowish,    1  white,   and  IS 
ehesnut-eolonred    hair. — In   (3:5   out  of  "U  pa- 
tients, the  e.vlremities  of  the  fincjers  were  more 
or    less    ahnor[u:illy    di'veloped,    or   the    nails 
curved  (sciilifortne^.)       In  85  cases  the  confor- 
mation of  the  thorax  was  particularly  noticed  : 
in   37  it  was  well  formed  ;    in   48  altered  more 
or  less  from  its  natural  shape. — Ont  of  94  pa- 
tients,  'A]  were  little  suliject  to  catarrhs,  while 
the  remaindrr  were  more  or  less  liable  to  take 
cold   readily,  and  I*  hail  been  accustomed  to  a 
cona;h  from  infancy.     Tliose  born  of  jihthisical 
parents   seemed   not  to  be  more  liable  to  take 
cold  than  others.     Of  .'i",  I.J  were  particularly 
apt   to  sutler   discomfort  from    a   cold   atmos- 
phere ;     but    here    again,    those   of  phthisical 
descent  were  not   more  liable  than  the  rest. — 
As  to  the  ag'C  at  which  jihthisis  usually   makes 
itself  manifest, — in  three-tilths  of  the  cases,  it 
is,  according  to  M.  Briquet,  between  the  ages 
of '20  and  35  years  ;    and  in  most  of  the  remain- 
ing-  cases,   between   ;t5    and  50  years   of  age. 
The  mean  age  at  which  the  patients  descended 
from   parents  subject  to   phtliisis  were  (irst  at- 
tacked,  M.  Briquet  found  to  be  27  ;     while  in 
those   in   which   the  disease  was  not  proved   to 
be  hereditary,  :}\  years  of  age  was  the  mean  of 
its   first   appearance.      The  distinction  of  sex 
appeared    to   make    no   dill'erence   iu  this  par- 
ticular.    Of  98   eases,    311  supervened  dnrinij 
Dee.,  January,  and  February ;    -24   in    March, 
April,    and    May  ;    '20   in    .Time,    July,   and 
August;   and  24  in  Saptember,   Octoter.   and 
November. 

New  Means  of  Vomiting. — Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  recommends  the  following-  means  of  ])ro- 
ducing-  vomiting-  in  cases  of  poisoning.  It 
frequently  happened  that  we  were  called 
urgently  in  such  cases  without  possessing-  an 
emetic,  an  antidote,  or  the  stomach-pump. 
What  was  lo  be  done  ?  Call  iu  aid  the  cvcito- 
motory  principle.  We  see  the  sailor  lying 
across  with  the  stomai-h  pressing  on  the  yard- 
arm,  yet  he  does  not  vonut.  The  cardia  is 
closed,  efteetually  dosed,  against  such  pres- 
sure. (Jn  the  otlier  hand,  we  often  see  a 
patient,  especially  when  under  the  iuHuence  of 
a  narcotic  poison,  attem])t  to  induce  vomiting- 
by  irritating  the  fauces,  in  vain.  In  the  latter 
case  there  are,  however,  frequently  inell'ectual 
heaving^  and  attempts  to  vomit.  Use,  then, 
these  efforts  to  remove  the  poicon.  During 
these  eft'orts  the  larynx  is  closed  and  the  cardia 
opened  ;  it  is  the  insufficient  action  of  the 
abdominal  uiu.scles  which  renders  the  attempt 
to  vomit  abortive.  At  this  moment,  if  we 
apply  forcible  pressure  to  the  abdomen,  the 
siomach  is  emptied.  That  pressure,  aug- 
mented at  intervals,  produrcs  the  cfi'ect  of 
pressure  applied  over  the  distended  bladder, 
after  introducing-  the  catheter  :  the  stream  is 
proportionately  augmented.  "  I  have  seen," 
says  Dr.   Hall,   "  when  the  storaach-tube  has 


been  introduced,  a  similar  effect.  The  tube 
has  irrit.ited  the  fauces,  and  the  cardia  has 
been  ojiened  in  consequence,  whilst  an  effort 
of  vomitiug  has  been  induced.  This,  though 
slight,  has  caused  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
to  pass  both  through  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  and  external  prossiu'e  has  produced  the 
same  effect  as  before.  It  is  this  siinulluneoux 
irritation  of  the  fauces  and  pressure  on  the 
abdomen,  that  I  propose  for  the  treatment  of 
poisoning.  It  will  succeed,  I  believe,  in  those 
cases  in  which  emetics  would  sueceed.  It  is 
always  at  hand,  the  stomach-pump  being 
reserved  for  those  cases  which  are  strictly 
ap\iropriate  to  its  use,  or  to  conqdete  what  this 
has  left  imperfect  The  patient  may  be  placed 
leaning  with  the  stomach  over  a  chair,  pro- 
tected by  a  pillow,  whilst  the  fingers  are 
iutroihiced  to  irritate  the  fauces." 

DisKASES  OF  1  HE  Hc AiiT.— Accordiu*  to 
M.  Taneboii,  tnrnouis  of  the  female  breast  in- 
crease with  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Thus, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  dui-ing  the 
year  IS:10,  (lOS  persons  died  of  cancer;  in  1S40 
no  less  than  889,  being  an  increase  of  IVom 
1.00  to  2,40  per  cent,  on  the  total  mortality 
during  that  period  of  ;'!8'2.85l  individuals.  In 
Paris,  the  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  in 
1830  was  505;  in  1840,  "70,  giving  a  mor- 
tality of  2  54  per  cent  on  the  ileaths  ;  while  in 
the  test  of  the  deiiartrnent  the  deaths  were — in 
18;!0,  T.-i;  in  1840,  HO;  or  l,(i:3  of  the  total 
number. — M.  Tanchou  proposes  vai-ioiis  means 
for  arresting  the  luogr-ess  of  tumours  of  the 
breast.  He  speaks  strongly  against  excision 
and  the  use  of  caustic  substances.  Amongst 
other  means,  he  proposes  pressure,  together 
with  the  use  of  the  following-  substances,  which 
arc  applied  in  little  hags;  — lodui-et  of  potassium 
live  parts;  powdei-ed  sponge,  ten  ditto  ;  bydr-i- 
chlorate  ofaniinonia,  forty  ditto  ;  hydr-ochlorate 
of  sodinur,  ten  ditto  ;  or  a  powder  composed  of 
powdered  sponge,  twenty  parts  ;  nitr-ate  of 
potass,  one  ditto  ;  Florerree  iri.s,  one  ditto. 
Thirty  jiatienls  were  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  all  secured  to  be  very  considerablyimpi-oved. 
In  some  cases  the  mammary  ghirrd  disappeai'i-d 
altogether:  iir  rmmt  oirly  a  r-eiunant  of  it  was 
left,  although  several  of  lire  |iatients  had  been 
■idvised  to  rrrrder-go  an  oper-atiou  before  the 
treat nrent  had  beeir  commenced  ;  it  was  not 
found  necessary  to  have  r'ocourse  to  the  knife 
in  any  instance. 

Inocuhtion'  of  the  Measles — Dr.  M. 
Von  Katona,  of  Ilungar'y.  after  renewing  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Sper-anza  on  this 
srrhjeet,  sjieaks  highly  of  the  value  of  inoeu- 
■ation  in  dangerous  epidemics,  lie  says,  in  7 
per  cent,  of  lire  cases  the  rnocrdation  failed, 
but  lire  r-emainder  look  the  disease,  whicli*  rair 
its  course  in  a  very  mild  manner,  strikingly 
different  (rom  the  disease  as  it  pr-evailed  at  the 
tinre.  In  no  instairce  was  the  disease  thus 
comrnuuicaled  fatal.  The  iuoeulationwas  per- 
formed in  the  same  way  as  for  small-pox,  by 
taking  some  tluiil,  mixed  with  blood,  from  un- 
derneath the  elllorescence.  A  red  ai'eola 
formed  I'oiind  llie  point  of  insertion  and  then 
gr-adually  declined.  About  the  seventh  day, 
fever  and  the  usual  ]iremonitoi-y  symptoms  of 
measles  set  iu  ;  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after 
irrocnlation,  the  eruption  appeared  and  ran  its 
usual  eoui'se  but  iu  a  very  mild  manrrer.  On 
the  fourteenth  il.iy  the  fever  commoirly  de- 
clined, and  on  tlie  seventeenth  (or  seven  or 
eight  days  after  tin-  eruiitiou)  the  patients  were 
convalescent. 

TiiEiTMENT  oi'  RiirtmiATisM  nyTiiE  Sul- 
phate op  CitiiNiNE. — Twenty-three  patients 
labouring  rrnder  acute  rherrmatism  were  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Briquet,  Par-is,   to  treatment  by 


the  sulphate  of  quinine,  they  were  not  selected 
ca.ses.     Dming  the  fhst  day  of  treatment  the 
patients  took  (aceor-ding  to  sex,  age,  constitrr- 
tion,  Jicc.)  from  four  to  live,  or  six,  scruples  of 
sulphate  of  ipiinine    in    eight   orrnces  of  gum 
emulsion.      The   uiixture   was   given   in   tea- 
spoonfuls  ever-y  hour,   so   that   the   whole    was 
taken  within  the  twelve  hours.     On  the  fol- 
lowing- day  the  same  dose  was  admirristered  in 
tbcsaure  way.     On  the  third  day,  a-;  the  syirrp- 
toms  wer-e  almost  constantly   gr-eatly   relieved, 
the   dose  was  gr-adually  reduced  by  one  or  two 
scruples  d.iily.     The  period   of  treatnrent  was 
generally  six  to  eight  day-i,   durirrg   which    the 
patients  took  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  sulphate  of  quinine.     The   medicine 
was  usually  given  in  the  form  of  mixtur-e  ;   but 
wlren   the  |iatierrt  expressed   any  dislike  to  it, 
the  form  of  powder  or  pills  was  selected.     The 
au-xiliary  means  employed  were  a  decoction  of 
borrago  for  drink,  opiate  poultices,  and  absolute 
rest.     Of  the   twenty-three    patients,    fifteen 
were    males,    nine    females,    from    twenty     to 
thirty  years  of  age  i  one-third  were  strong,  the 
remainder  weakly  and  of  lymphatic  constilirtiorr 
Moi-ethan  one-thir-d  had  been  subject  to  rlien- 
matism,  and  nearly  one-liiurlh    had   symptoms 
of  chronic  perieanlitis.     <  )n  an   aver-age,  when 
admitted  into  hospital,  the  pain  and  swelling-  of 
the  joints  bad  existed   for   fi-om   three   to  four 
days.     They  all,  with  one  exception,  began   lo 
take  qrrinine  on   the  day  after  admission  ;  at 
this    period,    in    two-thirds   of  the   cases,  the 
eomplexion  was  a  str-aw-yellow  colour;   tongi_ie 
white  and  moist  ;  great  thirst ;  no  appetite;   iu 
a  few,  iliari'ba'a  and  cough.     In  about  a  foirrth 
there  were   evident   signs  of  recent  or  chronic 
pei-icarditis  ;   in  four  the  pulse  was   Gu   to   05  ; 
iu  thirteen,   70   to  80,  or  90  ;   in  six,  from  llO 
to  1'20.      Irr  all  the  pi-e';erree  of  i-heumatism  was 
indicated  by  severe  pain,  with  tuurelaction  and 
tension  of  the  joints  ;   heat  and  r-cdness  of  the 
skin,    and    eidar-geinent   of   the    ueighboniing 
veins.      In   some   the   inllamination   was    of   a 
pbleguronous  character;  iu  others   there   was 
meri-iy  bydar-tbrosis  ;   in  others  muscular  pains 
The  rinnrljcrof  points  simultaneously  attacked 
varied  from  four  to  twelve.     After  twenty-four 
lionr-s  treatment  all  the  patients, except  four,ex- 
perieneedvcr-yeouMileralile  r-elicf  of  their  symp- 
toms.    In  oire  the  local   synqrloins  completely 
disappeared   after   forty-eight   hours  ;   and  the 
saure   occurred  in  fourteen]  patieuis  during  the 
eonr-seoflhethirdday.    In  six  patierrts  there  was 
no  sign  of  local  disease  on  the  fourth  day,  so  that 
at  this  period  all  the  patients,  except  two,  were 
crri-ed;  of  the   latter,    one  was  a  young  female 
labouring    under    general    acute    rheumatism, 
wdiich  persisted  nji  to  the  seventh  day  ;   and  the 
other,  a  young  man   who   rcfu.sed   to   continue 
the  tr-eatment,  on  the  tiftli  day.      By   complete 
disappear-ance  of  the    symplours,    i\I.    Briquet 
means  complete  absence  of  pain  and  tumefac- 
tion,  with  restoration  of  the  movements  of  the 
affected  joints.      It   was   not  observed  that  the 
date  of  attack,   wlren  the  treatment  was  eoni- 
menced,  had  any  inlhience  on   its  elheaey.     \ 
i-elapse  took   place  in  two  cases  only  ;   and  the 
only   example   of  failure  was  one  of  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  wrist-joint 

Nature  of  Tjbeuiles.— Ihe  elements  of 
the  blood,  says  Mr.  Williaur  Addison,  visible 
by  the  microscope,  without  any  marripulation, 
are— Isl,  The  r-ed  corpuscles  ;  '2d,  the  colorn-- 
less  cor-iuiseles  ;  3d,  molecules  and  granules  in 
Ihe  interior  of  the  colourless  corpuscles;  4lli, 
similar  ivrolecnles  and  grannies  isolated  iu  llie 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  independent  of  the  cor- 
puscles;  .'itli,  the  tilir-ine,  which  riray  be  seen 
by  the  microscope  coagulating  in  the  form  ol 
delicate  cylindrical  fibres,  having  a  diameter 
even  less  than  that  of  the  molecules.     The  ti- 
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Iiriiii?  ilcip?  not.  form  globules  or  oorpnsclos  of 
any  kiml.  Molecules,  granules,  and  colourless 
corimselcs,  enveloped  in  a  net-work  of  (ibrinons 
fibres  or  filaments,  with  variable  quanlities  of 
entangled  scnnn,  form  the  entire  mass  of  the 
butfy  eoat  of  the  blood.  The  jihe nena  dis- 
played on  (he  addition  of  liquor  jiotassa'  (Bran- 
di.  li's  alk.ili)  lo  the  blood  cnrijuseles  are  ve;y 
remarkable;  Ibe  first  elfeet.s  of  the  tlnid  are 
very  ra|iid  and  energetic  ;  after  a  short  time, 
by  following-  ibe  directions  given  in  the  paper, 
the  alkali  may  be  observed  slowly  diffusing 
itself  among  the  corpuscles.  The  red  corpuscles 
may  be  seen  to  exjdode  and  disappear  instan- 
taneously, or  to  hurst  open  gradually,  and  dis- 
charge their  contents,  and  many  singular 
changes  of  form  may  be  witnessed.  The  co- 
lourless corpuscles  may  be  completely  and 
slowly  dissected  by  a  projier  applieation  of  the 
liquor  potassre — all  the  singes  of  the  process 
and  the  number  and  nature  of  their  contents 
may  be  readily  seen  by  the  microscope,  i'or 
this  purpose,  a  drop  of  the  liquor  sanguinis 
from  the  surface  of  buH'y  blood  is  removed  by 
the  point  of  the  finger,  and  Iransferred  to  a  slip 
of  glass,  previous  to  coagulation  ;  it  should  be 
spread  out  on  the  glass,  and  the  liquor  potassa? 
cautionsly  added  from  ihp  point  of  a  penknife 
or  a  lancet,  while  the  cor])Useles,  without  anv 
covering-,  are  under  examination.  This  niani- 
)iulation,  with  a  little  practice,  may  be  readiiy 
accomplished  with  one  of  the  small  upright 
frcnch  mierosco]ies,  and  by  moving  the  slip  of 
glass  gradually  forward,  (he  jirogrcss  of  (he 
alkali  may  be  watched  for  some  time.  K.-qiid 
changes  tike  place;  molecules  and  granules 
are  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  corpircle.^, 
which  enlarge  by  iud)il)ition,  and  then  dehisce 
or  explode,  the  molecules  and  granules  pour- 
ing out  of  tbeni  in  great  numbers  ;  if  the  alkali 
111!  acting  weakly,  the  molecules  swell  to  gra- 
nnies, anil  the  granules  enlarge  previous  to 
their  final  disappearance  by  dissolution  in  the 
liquid.  I'ns  corpuscles  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  colourless  blood  cor|)\iscles,  e.veept 
only  as  they  are  allereil  in  size  and  appear- 
ance by  e.i;haling  their  own  contents,  or  by  im- 
bibing the  fluids  with  wbieb'tbey  are  associated. 
Water  and  the  dilute  acetic  acid  eansc  them 
to  enlarge,  developing  the  moleeides  and 
granules  in  (heir  interior.  The  cU'eclsofthe 
liqinir  potassiE  n]ion  them  are  very  sin- 
gular and  instructive.  On  the  apjilicalion 
of  this  liquid,  the  corpuscles  inunediately 
begin  to  enlarge  by  imbibition  ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  granules  become  exceedingly  eonspicnous 
within  them  ;  finally,  they  burst  ojien  or  ex- 
plode, anil  the  granules  are  dispersed  around. 
Several  cases  and  experiments  arc  minutelv 
detailed  in  corrol)oration  of  the  foreg<iing  state- 
ments, from  which  the  two  following  "arc  se- 
lected : — Ciixe  nf  S/iin!//rx.— One  of  The  clear 
transiiarent  vesicles  was  opened  with  the  jioint 
of  a  lancet,  and  a  great  numbir  of  e,)l(uu-less 
blood  corjiuscles  was  found  by  the  mic-roseope 
in  thetluid.  .Many  of  (hem  exactly  resend)led 
(he  corpuscles  in  tiie  blood  ;  others  appeared  a 
little  'hrivclled,  and  a  few  were  remarkably 
1  irgc.  All  of  them  contained  moleeides  ;  the 
largo  ones  had  several  bright  granules,  -wbicb, 
on  close  inspeeiion,  were  evidently  moving 
within  Ibem^that  is,  the  granules  di'sappeared 
in  onepar(  of  the  corpu.scle,  and  lieeame  visible 
111  another.  'J'liis  was  repeated  several  times 
during  (lie  ohservalion,  apparently  from  the 
working  ("  ini/liiii;/")  or  undiilalion  of  a 
lliiid,  wbii-h,  l,y  alternatelv  diviiliug  and 
coalescing,  and  then  again  dividing,  formed  (he 
grannies,  which  were  sometimes  vissble  at  one 
spot,  and  then  at  another.  The  audior  b.i-^ 
seen  similar  i.heiioinena  in  the  inner  vesidc  of 
the  red  corpuscles  alter  (lie  addhion  of  a  drop 


of  gum  water. — A  li(tle  water  was  now  added 
j  to  tile   corpuscles   from  the  point  of  a  lancet ; 
after  a   few   minutes  the  shrivelled  corpuscles 
became    quite   plump.      Liquor    potassa'    was 
I  afterwards   added   very  cautiously  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  corpuscles,    one    after    another, 
dehisced.      At  first  they  gave   a   sudden  ,jerk, 
and  enlarged  to  tw'.ce  or  three  •'mes  their  fonner 
dimensious,  displ.aying  the  granules  in  their  in- 
terior ;   and   then  they  burst  open  by  a  kind  of 
explo.sion,   each    corpuscle   discharging    about 
(welvo   large  grannies,  which   were  gradually 
dissolved  — ('use  nf  Iroiibhsoiiie  cdhirrh  (lini/- 
/iver.) — ('o]iious  discharge  of  clear  transiiarent 
fluid  from  the  nostrils  ;   a  perfectly  limpid  drop 
of  the  mucus  was  examined  by  the  microscope, 
and  I  was  somewhat  surprised   to  find  in  it  a 
gTcat   number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  resem- 
bling the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
There  were,   indeed,   corpuscles    of  all    sorts, 
forming  a  complete  series,  with  gradual  transi- 
tions,  from    the    colourless   blood  coriuiscles 
through  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  pus  cor- 
puscles, up  to  large,  round,  granulated  corpus- 
cles and  epithelium  cylinders.      My  astonish- 
ment was  great  when   I   found  most  of  these 
corpuscles  jirovided  with  vibratile   cilia   in  the 
most  active  stale,  so  that  some  of  the  corpuscles 
were  actually  moving-  about   by  their  means  ; 
and  not  only  were  the  cilia  in   motion,  but  the 
molecules  and  granules  in  (he  iiderior  of  the 
corpuscles  were  in  a   very  active   slate;     they 
could   be  seen   rapidly   shifting  their  jiosition 
within  the  corpuscles. — I  examined  no  less  than 
six  dill'erent  specimens  of  the  mucus   from   the 
same   indiviiln.al,  and   I   always  saw  a  series  of 
similar  objects  — i'usu  of  Cimcer  nf  the  Bread 
(existing  some  years.) — Arm  (edematous  ;   the 
back    of  the    hand  had  been  punctured  some 
weeks   ago   to  relieve  the  swelling,  and  a   ser- 
ous   fluid    has    been    discharged    f.-om  it  ever 
.since.     The    author  I'-'cquently  examined   this 
fluid  b_v  the  microscope,  and  always  found  in  it 
a   fibiinons   coagnlnm,  and   corpuscles   resem- 
bling ill  every  particular  the  cidourless  C'irpus. 
cles  of  (he  blood,  somewhat  altered  by  sbrivel- 
liiig.      When    the   arm  was  cool  and  free  from 
pain,  the  fluid  discharged  was  perfectly  limpid, 
as   coliuirles>  as   spring  water,  bul    corpuscles 
were   fVnind   in   it  ;    and   after  standing-  ten  or 
twelve  hours,   a  delicate  but   almost  invisible 
net- work   of  fibrine   could  he  drawn  out  of  it 
with  (he  point  of  a  needle.    Sometimes  the  arm, 
williout  any  obvious  cause,  became  much  more 
red,   swollen,   and  painful,  and   (hen    the  dis- 
charged fluid  h.id   tile  appearance  of  ordinarv 
serum  ;    the  nu'iihcr  of  corpuscles  was   niucli 
increased,  and  t!io  coagulum  was  more  dense. 
On  the  addiliou  of  water  the  corpuscles  swelled 
out   and   enlarged ;    with   liquor  polassic  thev 
biifst  open,  discharging-  large  grannies,      l-'roiii 
the    result  of  this  and  other  ex|ierimenls,  it  is 
ev.dent  that    the  serous  fluids  efj'used  in  droji- 
sics  dill'er  from   Ibe  serum   after  veueseclion  ; 
they  eonlain  libriiic  and  corpuscles.     The  fluid 
at  the  surface  of  inllamiiiatory  blood   is   the  11 
ipior  sanguinis,  higldy  charged  wilh  nuilecnies, 
granules,  and   colourless    corpuscles ;     il    is   a 
strong   solnlion   of  fibrine.     The  limpid  llnids 
discharged   by  (edematous  swellings  are  of  a 
])recisely  similar  nature,  with  a  less  (pianlity  of 
fibrine   and   a   less  numler  of  corpuscles  ;   (he 
varielies  of  coagnlable  lyre  .h  are  inlermcdiale 
between  the  two  extremes.    -All  abnormal  dis- 
charges,  and    all   the  varieties  of   serum   and 
coagulable  lymph,  are  modifi(Mti(ms  of  the  li- 
(pior  sanguinis— stronger   or  weaker  solnlimis 
of  fibrine.      .VII  (he  varieties  of  pus  and  lymph 
lorpuscles  are   more   or  less  altered  i-olonrh-ss 
corpnselcs  -  altered    eillier    by    imhibing    and 
growing    larger,   or   by  exhaling,  slirivelling, 
and  becoming-  less.     In  fact,  all  abnormal  pro- 


ducts are  effusions,  and  not  secretions. — The 
foregoing-  experiment.s  (here  briefly  stated) 
are  brought  forward  to  strengthen  the  conclu- 
sion whii  h  it  is  the  author's  object  to  establish, 
—  \iz.,  that  all  secretions  take  ]dace  in  the  in- 
terior of  grannlaled  vesicles  or  cells,  not  bv 
transudation  from  one  tube  (a  bloodvessel) 
into  anolhiM-  (a  duct;)  consequenlly  that 
''  tuberi-les  in  the  lungs,"  "  tubercular  infiltra- 
tions," "  hepatisation,"  and  "  pus,"  are  not 
secreted  products,  but  simply  the  elements  of 
the  blood  effused  by  an  excessive  "  vital  turg- 
esceuce"  (m'  inflammatory  action,)  having- 
their  peculiar  characters  determined  by  the 
texture  and  function  of  the  structure,  and  by 
the  amount  of  activity  of  the  turgescence.* — A 
singular  fact  is  .stated  with  regard  to  the  animal- 
cules ;  it  may  be  witnessed  in  all  of  them  by 
the  application  of  liquor  |)otass;e  (which  the 
author  calls  his  dissecting  fluid.)  It  penetrates 
the  traii.-parcnt  tunic  composing  the  body  of 
the  animalcule,  by  imbibition,  and  soon  causes 
it  to  burst  open  or  explode,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  the  colourless  blood  or  pus  corpus- 
cle ;  and  the  so-called  stomachs  of  the  creature 
are  forcibly  dis(diarge'l,  or  thrown  out  one  after 
another,  thus  becoming  objects  for  minute  ini- 
cros((i|iical  scrutiny.  The  stomachs  (?)  swell 
and  burst  in  like  manner,  precisely  as  the  gran- 
ules discharged  fnun  the  lymjili  corpuscles  of 
the  frog,  or  from  the  pus  corpuscle.  These 
stom.ichs  (he  author  believes  to  be  granulated 
vesii-les,  perlbrming  (heir  functions  by  imbi- 
bition, and  not  by  assimilating-  or  digesting-  food 
voluntarily  taken.  The  vital  powers  of  the 
aniiiuilcules  are  totally  inetficient  in  oi)posing 
the  iiubition  of  the  jioison,  and  their  stomachs 
may  be  seen  enlaiging  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  prior  to  the  rniiture  of  the  integument. 

The  Ap,no.M(N.\i.  .\ort.\  Tied. — The  fol- 
lowing statement  is  derived  by  a  correspondent 
from  an  article  in  the  JimriKil  ilr  Coiiin/rrcio, 
August  7,  Is-Il!:— "On  Friday,  July  5th,  at 
Xo,  !,■?,  Rna  das  Viol.as,  (he  abdominal  aorta 
was  tied,  for  (he  first  time  amongst  us,  imme- 
diately above  its  bifiin-ation,  without  doubt  the 
boldest  operation  in  surgery,  and  carried  into 
efleef  in  England  only  by  Astl(>y  Coo|ier  and 
James,  witlioiit  any  f'avour.able  result.  Never- 
theless, the  patient,  .V.  M.  Cardozo,  seemeil  to 
be  overconiing  (he  (errihlc  consei]nences  that 
it  was  su])pose(l  would  follow.  The  (qierator, 
was  Dr.  t'andido  Dorg-es  Mouteiro.  For  about 
a  week  after  the  operation  the  patient  was 
seemingly  getting  belter,  but  they  could  not 
consider  him  out  of  danger  for  at  least  twenty 
days," — not  to  live,  however,  for  he  died  on 
(I  think)  (he  l.'itli.  The  body  was  taken  next 
day  to  (he  School  of  Medicine,  and  examined 
by  the  operator,  in  presence  of  a  number  \t( 
medical  men,  wheiilhey  fiuind  that  everydiing 
had  been  rightly  performed,  (lie  case  only 
attbrding  anolber  proof  (hat  the  resiill  mii-t 
necessarily  be  fatal. 
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The  NrMEiU(-.\T.  Mi-  riion. — M.Tron.sseau, 
in  his  recent  public  "  Disiuiirs,"  thus  speaks 
of  this  system:  —  "The  numerical  method, 
which  has  for  its  base,  statistics,  and  which  w.is 
first  introduced  inio  '  llygii'iu''  by  Parent  du 
(;hatekl,was  applied  to  Ibe  study  of  |i.itli(dogy 
and  therapeutics  by  a  man  e(pial  to  all  |irais( ,. 
It  recognizes  (he  absolute  power  of  ligiiers.  The 
physician  must  impose  silence  (Ui  the  imagina- 
tion :    he   analyses,   counts,   and    registers   vi- 

*  The  author  refers  to  Mr,  Goodsir's  pa|K>r,  and 
orroUawtes  his  opiuion  wilh  respect  to  se<.rctiou. 
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fjiilly  rosulls, — he  ilot's  no  more,  no  1p?s.  It 
applioo  to  iiK-iliiiue  tlio  iloi/trine  of  probabilities 
in  all  its  ris^our.  I  make  tliis  no  matter  of  rc- 
proai-li ;  for  we  cannot  systematize  without 
founting— but  I  do  reproach  it  that  it  nn/i/ 
count"!,  tliat  it  counts  too  mwh,  too  long— and 
ever— anil  excludes  all  mind  in  tilings.  It  is 
tlie  scourge  of  intelligence  :  it  makes  a  physi- 
cian a  counting  clerk.  Its  boast,  the  exclusion 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  is  its  condemna- 
tion." He  goes  on  to  remark,  that  in  effect 
tlie  numerical  systemisbut  the  system  usually 
followed,  decked  out  with  a  pai-ade  of  figures 
instead  of  terms  <'i|nally  expressive  (im'.  i/r.  99 
in  100,  instead  of  the  olit  term  "almost  always," 
*;e.),  that  the  observations  are  all  conflicting, 
varving-  in  ditl'erent  [daces  with  evei'v  ohservei, 
and  considers  that  its  principal  utility  are  the 
habits  of  exactitude  it  encourages. 

A  HAKMr.ESs  SpEcii-ic— An  old  physician 
is  now  living  in  Paris, who  unlucky  in  practice, 
set  about  establishing  a  patent  medicine.  Re- 
.strained  somewhat,  if  not  by  a  sense  of  decency, 
hy  one  of  moralily,  he  determined  on  using  a 
remedy  which,  if  it  did  no  good,  shoidd  at 
least  (io  no  harm — and  therefore  lixed  on  "  dis- 
tilled water,"  which,  under  a  grand  name,  was 
duly  putfeil ;  anil  became  a  medicine  of  very 
general  recpiisition  for  an  infinite  variety  of 
<iialadies.  The  certificates  that  poured  in  upon 
the  surprised  inventor,  were  heyoml  number, 
and  spoke  of  cures  the  most  marvellous,  |)er- 
f'ormed  in  the  most  marvellously  sliort  time. 
But  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  was,  the  revo- 
lution produced  in  (he  jdiysieian's  own  opinion  ; 
for  after  making  an  ample  fortune  by  the  me- 
dicine, he  continues  to  sell  it  (after  the  need 
tliat  led  to  its  infrodui  tion  is  gone)  in  a  con- 
seienticjus  belief  that  it  is  in  truth  a  sovereign 
remedy,  the  salts  and  other  foreign  principles 
in  the  water  in  common  usage,  being  now 
thoroughly  believed  by  hiui  to  be  the  source 
of  two-lhirds  of  chronic  maladies.  M.  Trous- 
seau, who  relates  tliis  anecdote,  deduces  from 
it  a  lesson  of  greater  reliance  on  the  curative 
powers  of  nature,  especially  when  untampered 
with,  insinuating  with  the  satirist,  that  our 
business  in  general  is  but  to  amuse  the  patient, 
while  we  allow  nature  to  cine  him. 


Dl!.  ST]X:0.\LL  c 
AI1.I     F-XAMINATIONl 


continues    his  Ll'^Cf UIU'.S 

ATIONS  fui  tlic  CullL-^'C  i)f  Slu:_-i.-ons  aiiU 
AinitliocJiries*  }IdlI.  .ilso  for  tlie  oHitr  MeJical  Roards.  Hia  fees  are 
tor  all  iiiiliiniteil  pei'iod  ;  ciasctniciin.v  piijiils  wo  uld  derive  iiicieaseil 
lieiii-ril  I'V  eiiteiia-  at  tlie  coiiinieiiecniellt  oftlieii  sluijics.  tliiis  olitain- 
iiiij  a  'liilui  In  iliieit  them  iliiriil'-  their  entire  residence  ill  T.nliilnil. 
Dr.  s,  !■;  riiiitc  uilliii-/  to  pii.nraiitee  their  sueress.  Honrt;  ot  atleiul- 
ance.  frimi  'ieii  till  ttiie,  a.m.,  and  six  to  Nine.  it,m..  in  Cliamliers, 
at'  No.  17.  Kl'iiinishury-siniaie  ;  .and  at  other  honts,  at  Pi'vate  Ilesi- 
denee,  ?,  Sonthaiiniton-street,  lllnomslniry  sijiiare. 


TO  MEinOAT.  PRACTITIONERS.— To  meet 
tlic  ciiiiv.iiii-iirc  of  Ili»=^^c  I'lactitinncrs  wlin  (jwIiil:  tn  llif'- 
L  iiniifrli  in  witli  lite  Poor  Law  Unions  or  olliir  reasons)  art- ileslrnus 
III  ,  .iiftliltttiisly  lofn-sliins  Hioir  anatomical  knoivlL-ik'u  with  tlic  xlew 
ill  t.i.t.iinin--  till-  (liplonia  of  tliP  Uoyiil  Collc^i-  of  Kur^'Of-n-i,  also  for 
I  III-  ;L..t.iiiinoaaii.ni  Of  senior  puiillr.,  Mr.  Di-rmott  recflvis  tccntk-men 
int..  h'fi  Uoti3<-  Ky  the  moalh.  An  iirnUij^i-m.'nt  vastly  a.lv.iniuL'fons 
In  tliosc  hIio  f.ir  lot  ahsent  tlienKolves  luiiir  from  tlii-ir  i>raiti<e  (vi.U- 
Mr  Giilhiie'«  litter  to  Dr.  Hastiti"s,— .ilso  Dr.  Hastiilirs'  roiilirma- 
tt.rv  replv,  MF.niiAt.  TiMTS,  Oct  20tli  and  NovemlK-r  I'lih).  .^l>l^ly 
to  Mr.  I)r.itMorr,  Charlotlc-street  School  of  MeiUcine,  15,  Clnrlotle- 
strect,  Hluoiiislinry. 

*.'  I'rivate  Courses  of  Operative Snrftcvy. 


s.MOKY  CHIMNEYS  OOnED  AT  ONCE. 

'^J^HK  Advertiscis    huve  discovered  tlie  cause  of 

Wi-iik  DraiiU'hts.  Dowiiwan!  <'iirreiils,  ,n:c..  nn<l  they  uiultrtakc, 
«  ii,t.,r-,  '"  I't^rfert  the  riran^-hts  of  the  nio:it  faulty  cliimiipys. 
Ill-  1  .  Ill  t  'I  ii  liv  a  simple  ami  permanent  prm-css,  at  a  slateil 
moilcrrait-  i  lin  ■■  ul..  ii  piMfect.  \V.  U.  Piur.i.ii's  Si  Co.,  Pateiitee.s, 
41,  lJl">tmsitin\  niirii,'.  Kcferenres  in  all  parts  of  Lomioii.  N.H.— 
Contracts  m  nit-  to  «:irm  Cnnservatorlfs  ami  fireeiiliniises  in  a  j,''^'>>al 
maiiiipr  at  nne-fourth  llie  cnmmon  cost. 
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OTICE   TO    INVENTORS.  — Tlie  OFFICR 

r  P.VTF.NTS  OF  INVENTIONS  ANII  RKCISTRATION 
<ir  DESIGNS,  is  REMOVED  from  No.  62  to  No.  14,  Lincoln's  llin 
TuMv.  Mliiri-  :ill  liusi<ip<i!)  relating  to  the  securing  anj  disposint:  of 
lUUTlSH  ami  FOREIGN  PATENTS,  Preparati.m  of  Spt-ciHoations, 
1 1  raw  i  II -'s  ol  liiveiitiotis.  is  cxpi-'ililiously  and  economically  ctfectcd. 

Also.  UEGISTUATIONS  imdor  the'  Nc\v  Consolidated  Copjri^'ht 
ami  7>i'siu*ns  Ait  :.  .x;  i".  Viot.  cap.  100. 

A  Prospectus,  containinir  mucli  useful Infnnnation,  may  l)e  olitalncd, 
ami  releicnces  to  an  Alplialietical  List  of  Patent.s  and  Resrlstrations 
made,  on  application  to  Mr.  Alexander  Trincc,  11,  l^incoln's  Inn 
Fields. 


HORSE  CLOTHS   MADE  WATRllPROOF 
l.y  tin-  Celehratcd  liiiruicse  Japan   Process  of  NF.WHERY 

This  Kxcellcnl  Protection  for  that  Kood  ami  iiseftil  Animal,  the  Horse, 
is  fast  anperseilliig  ever^-  oilier  cloth  or  covering-.  It  is  totally  imper- 
vious to  rain,  dties  not  shrink,  shrivel  or  crack,  and  is  ven  slroni;  and 
laslinK— tlie  prices  arc  moderate. 

IMPROVF.D  HORSK  CLOTHS. 

Horses,  like  onrsclves,  are  Iteiietttted  liy  a  clothin^r.  which  while 
w.iiLrpiDiJl",  "ill  not  impede  the  free  e-scape  of  perspiration. 

NEWllEHVS  LYCOl'DDIUM,  or  ventilating  process  Of  Water- 
piti<.lii.-.T  is  a.lniir.ilh  :ul..pttd  and  may  he  safely  applied  for  saturating 
the  >  lotliiii:-'  'il  Ge  nil  emeu's  Horses. 

\Vh.-nver\  l.ard  «ear  is  required,  and  for  common  use,  their  Re- 
mise .lapanfanvas  will  he  foimd  all  that  can  he  desired,  for  it  is  at 
ome  the  in.). I  impeiv'.ous,  tonyh,  flexihle  ami  durahle  composition 
ever  oifered  to  the  pulilic. 

No.  T.  Cripplcjrate  Boihlinffs.  Fore  Street.  City  ;  36.  Pall  Mail  ; 
HI,  Kinjr  Willi. im  Stroe,  nr  hy  poett  at  the  Manufactory,  Chureh-strce;, 
TJeplford,  Kent. 

QAVE  YOim  INCOME-TAX  at  DOUDNEY 

•^  aitd  SON'S,  i1>,  Lombard -street.  — The  new  and  nishionahle 
T\GLIONIS,  IS*!.;  Dovulnev's  celebrated  army  clolli  cloak,  nine  and 
a  hall  yards,  5iis.;  opera  cloaks,  2ls. :  hoys'  cloaks  of  every  de.scrip- 
tion.  from  Ss.  Cd.  ;  superfine  dres."!  coats,  38s.  and  irs.  G  1. ;  frock 
coats,  silk  facings.  V's  and  50s. ;  Tweeds.  I.uckskins.  and  tartans  for 
winter  Ironsers.  iris.  Bd.,  Ifs.  fxL.and  21s.;  new  patterns  for  wmter 
vest:;  7s,  and  10s.  6d. ;  suit  of  liveries.  63s.;  ladies'  rldinir  liahils. 
G3S.— Poudne\'  and  Son's,  49,  Lombard-street :  establislicil  lys*. 


This  Institution 
{IV.  Vict.  cap.  IX 
of  Life  Assnrance 
prcieiil  "It  iiii    Til 

hv   oth.'i    >■ .■'■-' 

ciiiim    I  '   \-'-'^-''-    1" 
testiOib.  i.v  ii  ■  '  --I 


lUTANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

1,  Princes-street,  Bank,  London. 

1  empowered  hy  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  13  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the  henelSts 
Ihrir    fulk-t    cNlent    to  Policy-Hulders,    and  to 

.1-  fit  Ihiir     .111.1  11  ,  ..IIIII1...1  ill.. II  ttian  are  usually  offered 

i.t.ii  I'm     ,1..         '       I,     I.    Mis   of  its  plan,  and   its 

■  '.f    1.1. I, ■Mini     11.. 1     ii|.iiiit,    I.  nc  heen  proved  Incon- 

I  ■■   I   ■..li.i..|iliii  n_\    .Hill   iiii|ii  ■   .  I  itriilr-i  ^llCCeSS. 

«4f'' Assurances  in;i.\  cillior  he  cUccttd  by  pioiie.^on  their  own  Lives, 
or  by  parties  interested  therein  mi  the  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  Is  to  crealo  nl  once 
a  Property  in  Ucversion,  which  ran  liv  no  other  means  be  realised. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  person' at  tin-  age  of  Thir.y.  who  by 
tlie  payment  of  £5.  3s.  itl.  to  the  llritjmnia  Life  Assurance  Company, 
can  he'come  at  once  possessed  of  a  heipieathahle  property,  amountiiiir 
to  £1000.  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  his  conlinnins  the  same 
pa^Tnenl  rjuarterh  ilntin;*  the  remainder  of  his  life,— a  condition  which 
may  he  fulfilled  hy  the  mrre  savins  of  fic.ut  sim  iixcs  weekly  in  liis 
exiienditiire,  Tims.  Iiy  the  exertion  of  a  vcrj  ili'^-lit  def;ree  of  econo- 
my— such,  indeed,  as  can  scarcely  he  felt  as  an  incmvcnience.  he  may 
at' once  reall/e  a  capital  of  £1000.  which  he  can  hetiUeatlt  or  dispof*e  of 
in  any  way  he  may  think  proper. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  and  every  requisite  informatitin  as  to  the 
mode  of  effcclim,'  Assurances,  nmy  he  oht.-uneil  M  the  Oifice. 

Pi-Ti;r  M'lRRisfis,  Resident  Director. 
A  Board  of  Directors   attend  daily  at  2  o'clock  lor  the  d-spulcli  of 
Business. 

LONDON,EDINBURGH,  and  DUBLIN  LIFE 
ASSURANCE      COMPANY,    .1,     Charlotte-row,    Mansion- 
house,  and  s:.,  Chaiictry-laiie,  London. 

DIBKCTdlt!*.  H 

Keniielt  KSnirsford,  En(|.,  Cliairman, 
Beiijamio  Ifl'l,  Eso.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS- 


BEWLEY  and  EVANS'  CRALVEEATE 
WATER,  or  EFFERVESCENT  SOLUTION  r,r  CITKATE 
of  IRON,  nmy  he  had  hy  General  Practitioners  and  Cliemiiits  from 
any  of  the  Wholesale  Houses  in  town  or  country. 


M 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED  and  those  corrosive 
and  in.inrious  metals,  colled  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted hy  the  introdnclion  of  a  new,  and  perfectly  niatchle;^  ALRA- 
TA  I'LATK.  C.  WATSON,  (late  Ai.iiKtvU.VN,)  M  &  V},  R.M!Hm-aN-, 
and  16,  Nohton  Foi.(;atk.  aitlcd  hy  a  person  of  S,  l.nce  in  llu>  amal- 
paraation  of  Metals,  has  M^cceeded  in  bringinij  to  public  notui'  tlie  most 
beautifViI  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing:  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appearance— «itli  all  its  durahilitv  and  hardness— with  its  perfect 
sweetness  in  use — undercoing,  as  it  does,  a  Cheniic;il  Proees;--,  hy 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  is  enliiely  extracted— 
resisting  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
into  every  Article  for  the  T.ahle  and  Sideboard. 

s.     d. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks  -    -    -  per  doz.     IC     0 

Dessert  Ditto -    -    ditto     12 

Soup  Ladles  ----------       C 

Sauce  Ladles       ---------       1 

Teaspoons     _.-__--  per  doz. 
Gravy  Spoons     ---------      3 

C.  WATSON  bej.'a  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  MetaK 
pcciiliailv  \>\t  iiiMi,  ami  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
than  Ai ,  \i.  I  ,i  1  .  IV.iMi  all  others;  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
ditilcnii'  in  .lii.M  rioi.' the  animus  which  directs  the  virideiit  attacks 
made  .1-'  uji  .1  iiiiii  b.  .1  party  who  is  daily  sufferinii  from  the  onparaL 
leled  siu-ees^  wlnrli  has  marked  the  pro<rress  of  his  New  Plate  since 
its  introduction.  C.  W.,  unlike  this  party,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
confident  that  llie  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plrite  Purcha  ,ed.  11  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  IC,  Norton 
Fole-ale. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS.  4?';.;— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  iiifmile  v.iiiety  of  other;,  up  to  10  puineas  a  set; 
a  set  of  three  convex  iapan  travs,  His. ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  everv  varictv.  from  3Cs.  to  105s. ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  14s. ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  8d.;  career*.  4s.  Cd.  per  pair;  fenders.  (Voitt 
OS.  to  f.3s.;  lire  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  2r.s.;  American  ovens,  to  hake 
befoie  the  fire,  4s ;  copper  kettle,  5S.  Gd. ;  copper  coal  scoop.  1  Is.  lid. ; 
iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  «d.  upwards;  and  every  article  in 
furnishing  ironmonaery  unusually  low.  ftuallty  is  here  the  primary 
consideration,— hence  its  uninterrupted  sncees.s  for  50  years,  and  its 
present  celebrity  as  one  of  the  be;.!  and  most  extensive  CuroisIl'nS 
wareliousei  in  Le.*4on. 


DISEASED  AND  HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

EDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LIFE 

OFFICE,  !>.■.,  PALL   MALL,   LONDON. 

Capitvt.,  £500,000. 

pjiesipknts. 
Sir  Ilenrv  Halford,  Bart..  M.D..  G.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of 

the  noval  CoUeue  of  Physicians.  &e.  So. 
Sir  William  Burnett,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  General  of  the 

Navv.  &c.  ftc. 
Sir  Ma'tthew  J.  Tierncy,  Bait..  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  &c.  &c. 

TRISTEKS. 

J.  II.  Anderdon .  Esq.,  50,  Queen  Street,  May  Fair 
Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell.  Esq.  F.R  S..  Temple 
Claude  Edward  Scott.  E.=!a..  Cavendish  Square 
DIRECTORS. 
Thomas  Coates,  Esq..  50,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Edw.-ird  Donbledav,  Est).,  249,  Great  Surrey  Street 
Gi-orge  Gun  Hay,  Esq.  127,  Sloane  Street 
William  Jeaffieson,  Esq.,  21.  South  Audley  Street 
J.ihnM'Kenzie.  Esq.,  24.  Tokenhouse  Yard  „    ,    «     , 

J.  Parkinson,  Esq..  F.R  S  .  80,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park 
Beniamin  Phillips,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  17,  Wimpole  Street  ^ 

C.  Riehardsoji.  Esq.,  19,  Bruton  Street.  Berkeley  Square 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  57,  Cpper  Grosvenor  Street 
Alfred  Waddiiove,  D.G.L..  Doctor's  Commons 
Robert  C.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  105,  Pall  Mall 

Al'DITORS. 

John  Purssord,  Esq.,  Chester  Terrace,  Reeeut'3  Park 

Joseidi  Radford.  Esq,  Green  Sheet,  Grosvenor  Square 

J    Stirline  Taylor,  Esq.,  14,  Upper  Gloucester  Place.  Dorset  Square 

Martial  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  Wyndham  Place,  Bryanstoae  Square 

STAVDIXG  COUSSEt. 

John  Shapter,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn 

BANKERS. 
Messrs.  Bosanquet  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Messrs.  C.  Hopkinson,  Barton  and  Co.,  Regent  Street 
Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  Cavendish  Square 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs.  Richard.snn,  Smith,  and  Jolies,  28,  Golden  Square 
DEPARTMKN'T  OF  >rr,nrCAL  STATISTICS. 
William  Farr,  Esq.,  General  Uejiisier  OHIcd 
ACTUARY. 
F.  G.  P.  Neilson,  Esq. 

This  Office  U  provided  witli  ven-  accurately  constructed  Tables,  by 
which  it  can  Assure  UNSOUND  Lives  on  Equitable  Terms.  The 
Extra  Preiuiuin  discontinued  oil  restoration  of  the  Assured  to  perma- 
nent heallh.  A  portion  of  the  extra  premium  may  remain  as  a  Debt 
on  the  Policy.  Survivorship  Assurances  where  llie  life  in  expeelatnni 
suffers  from  disease,  elf-'eted  ai  cheaper  rates  than  at  any  other  oifice. 

Similar  tables  enable  the  Sotletv  to  grant  Increased  Annuities  on 
Unsound  Lives— the  amount  varyini;  with  tie  parilctilar  disease. 
Members  of  Consumptive  Families  assured  at  E»tuitahle  Rates. 
Healthy  lives  ire  Assured  on  lower  terms  than  at  most  other  Olflccs. 

AppUcatiyn  for  Agencies  to  be  made  to  the  Actuary. 


Alexander  Anderson,  Es(). 
John  Atkins,  Esij. 
James  Bidden,  Esq. 
Captain  F.  Brandrelh. 


James  Hartley,  Esq. 
Jolin  Macpuffic,  Es(|, 
John  Maclean  Lee,  Esq. 
J.  M.  Rosseter,  Esq. 


Al'DITORS. 

H.  n.  Cannan,  Esq.  I  Robert  E.  Alison,  Esq. 

Medical  Advi<;er— Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.  and  E. 
Secretary— F.  Edgell,  Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Palmer,  France,  and  Pa'mer. 
Important  and  salutary  improvements   have    been   introduced  ruto 
the  pr.ictice  of  Life  Assurance  by  this  Company. 

\11  the  advant.'i'-'es  peculiar  to  mutual  Life  Assurance,  arisin?  from 
a  division  anionH!.!  the  assured  of  the  whole  op  the  mutvai. 
PROFITS,  and  tli.tt  security  and  freedom  from  refiponsibility  which 
proprieiarv  compavdes  can  alone  afford,  are  combined  by  the  const 
tution  of  this,  the  onlv  guaranteed  Mutual  Society.  The  rales  < 
pren.ium  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  mutual  oflTices,  and  for  the  non- 
narticiiiatinK,  and  for  those  who  effect  assurances  for  temporary 
purposes,  or  debtor  and  creditor  transactions,  tables  of  premium  have 
been  prepared,  by  wl'ch  &  less  immediate  payment  is  required  than 
bv  anv  other  plaii. 

Rv  a  half  premium  credit  system  one-half  of  the  premiums  may  be 
letained  for  the  first  seven  years,  and  repaid  .it  the  convenn;nce  of 
the  a>  sured  ;  and  bv  the  ascendinc  scale  a  greally  diminished  rate  of 
premium  is  required  for  the  first  twelve  ye.ars,  combining  the  ad-""- 
t-iges  of  an  assurance  for  the  whole  dural 
of  a  temporary  policy. 

Specimen  of  Ascendine:  Table, 


of 


I  of  life  with  the  economy 


First   3 
Years. 


Second  :i 
Years. 


£  .s.  , 

0  10 

1  G     C 
1    13 


1     5     B 
1   14     7 


Third  3 
Years. 


£   9 
1  11  11 


Foii'th 
Years, 


2     8 


S   11 


Remain- 
ileroflife 


£  3. 

1  18 

2  10 

3  9  11 


S  14 


2  4  0 
2  18  10 
4  2 


5  II   7 


7'  2  17 

I  3  10  10  4  0 

.  17  4  7  5 

"  |t\  the  Uoed  of  Conslilution  of  the  Company  all  policies  issued  by 
them  are  declared  to  bk  indefeasible  and  iNmsPUTABLF..  unless 
obtained  by  fraudulent  misrepresentaHon,  and  to  enable  "'^/^ ""'l»;"'> 
to  carry  out  this  rule,  withovit  endaneering  the  uiterests  of  the  Pro"- 
etar^■.    medical  gentlemen  are    in  all  cases  properly  rf- 

MirsERATEH   FOR  THKIB  REPORTS.  ,    ..      .„    «.,-.n» 

Prospectuses,  schedules,  and  every  information  requisite  lo  «"'»'« 

parties  to  effect  assurances,  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  by  Uie 

Agents  of  Manager.  „  ,,       „„, 

Alex:.  Robertsox,  Mana-f^ 


GILLOTTS     PENS. 

THE  aUEEN  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  Joseph 
GiLLOTT,  of  Birmineham,  he  .appomted  STEEL  PEN  MANU- 
FACTURER IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  dated  April 
13tli,  1840. 

JOSEPH  GITXOTT'S  very  superior  PATENT 
and  other  METALLIC  PENS  may  be  had  of  ^)>1  «*-^';""f';: 
Rooksellers.  and  other  Dealers  in  Pens  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  , ,.     ,.        »    ., 

1.  is  gratifying  to  the  Patentee  to  acknowledge  h.s  obhga lions  o  he 
Public  for  the  best  prooftheycan  five  him  of  the.r  approt>ation,  m  the 
continually  increasing  demand  for  Ins  Pens. 

'll.e  number  of  Pens  manufactured  at  the  Works  of  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT  from  Oct.  IS38  to  Oct.  '«39,  was  44,r..,4  aji.  or  3  7^1.2- 
dozens,  or  310,102  gross;  and  from  Dec.  ISIO  to  Dec.  1841,  was 
C2.12C.028,  or  5,177,244  dozens,  or  431,137  gross. 

CAUTION.— All  the  Genuine  Pens  are  marked  in  full  "JOSEPH 
nil  lOTT"  and  venders  are  desired  to  note  that  Cards  of  Pens  are 
mad'.- 'up  in  packets  of  1  dozen  each,  and  have  a  label  outside,  with  a 
faCMniilu  of  his  signature, 

*  *  At  the  request  of  persons  extensively  engaged  in  tuition,  J.  G. 
has*iotrod.iced  his  Warranted  School  Pens,  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  their  use.  being  of  different  degrees  of  flexibility,  and  with 
line,  medium,  and  broad  paints. 

Wholesale  and  for  Exportation  at  the  Mannfactor>-,  VICTORIA 
V.'ORKS,  Gr.*h.\m  Street,  BinMi.vcii  \m,  and  at  37.  Grace- 
einacn  Street,  London',  vmder  the  management  of  Mr.  Fox,  from 
the  Manufactorj'  at  Birmingham,  or  from  any  of  the  'Wholesale  Stati- 
oners in  London,  &c. 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


In- 

.    .>f   P.T- 

;iCLUracy 


On  December  l«tti,  Third  Edition,  revised,  Svo.,  is^. 

pHEMICAL    MANIPULATION  ;    beiiv 

^■'     Ktmctions  to  Stuilciit&  in  Chcniislry,  on  tlie  MetlimK 
funning  £xperim(.-nt?.  of  Denionslratioit  and  Restarcli  »i 
antUuccess.     Bv  MICHAKI.  FARADAY,  F.H.S. 

JOHN  MUUIIAY,  AU.emarlt-streel. 


Jn-t  PuliUshcil,  No.  2.  price  Gd.  (Slampci  F.dilion  7d.). 

''FIIE    CIIE^^CAL    GAZETTE;    or.   Journal 

-*•  of  Practical  C"ltcnu;.ti  v,  in  all  its  aiiplicalions  t.i  Pliannncy,  Arts 
mid  Ma  11  Ufa  dure  s.  Cnndiicted  Ly  WILLIAM  FRANCISand  HF.NRY 
CROFT,  lale  Stinleiits  in  Die  Universities;  of  lierliH  and  Giessen. 
Tlic  oliject  of  this  Juiimal  is  l.i  furnish  tlie  driii:i:ist,  Die  clieniical- 
a-ssistant,  and  the  iii;iiiiiiacturcr  willi  a  comprehensive  \ie»  of  alt  that 
occurs  alirofld  and  in  this  eoiuitry,  relatinx  to  Die  chemical  part  of 
their  pursidts. 

R.  and  J.  E.  TAYLOR,  Red  Linn  Court,  Fleet-steet;  aud  all 
Booksellers. 


MESSRS.  WIIITTAKEK  )t  Co..  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London. 
Have  just  piihlislied,  price  30s,, 

INFUSORIA.  The  History  of  Infusoria,  living 
and  fii.'^sil,  with  descii|itions  of  all  Die  known  species,  arranircd 
after  Dr.  F.hrenlter?,  and  SUJ  coloured  illustratioi.s.  By  Andrew 
j'niTCUARn,  M.K.I. 

MICROSCOPIC  ILLUSTRATIONS.      A  new  Edition,  enlarL'ed, 

price   4s,  Cd.  with  de'^criptiuns   of  the  Achromatic,    PoUrizini:,   and 

other  Microscopes,  and  ample  instructions  for  use. 

This  work  is  the  only  practical  treatise   on  the  cse  of  Modc-iii  ^Ii- 

croscopes  extant,  price  2s,  6d., 

ENGLISH  PATENTS;  beiiip  a  Resister  of  all  tliose  trranted  in  Ihe 
j-lrlr,  A/atiiiJurture»,  ClIEillsTRV.  .-1  STkultnre,  &c.,  in  1^41,  »iilh 
cpinui  Index,  and  an  account  of  the  new  Act  to  secure  designs  on 
articles  of  manufacture.^ Also.  Second  Edilioji,  price  Is.. 

A  List  op  2,000  Micuoscopic  Objects,   with    Remarks    on  the 
circulation  in  Animals  and  Plants  seen  under  the  Mii  roscopc. 

Just  Pu)>lislied,  price  4d  ,\ 

p  RREBR  AL     rHYSlOLOGY     aiid     MATE- 

^-^  RIALISM.  with  the  result  of  the  AppliCHli.ui  ..f  Aninml  M^u'- 
i.etUm  to  the  Cerchral  Oiirans.  -An  ADDRESS  dcliviied  to  lhf 
Phrenolo;:ical  As^ocialion  in  London,  June  20th,  lsl2.  Hv  \V.  ('. 
ENOLFDUE,  M.D.  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  LETTER  froiu  Dr. 
ELLIOTSONon  MESMERIC  PHRENOLOGY  and  MATERIAL- 
ISM. 

London:  J.  WATSON,  fi,  Paul's-alley,  Paternostor-row, 


Just  puhlislied,  roval  Svo.  liound  In  cloth,  price  O-*. 

TREATISE  on    the   PRACTICE   and  PRIX- 
CiPI.ESof  HOMtFOPATHY.     By  Dr.  FRANC LS   RLACK. 
M-D-  Pli>:^ician  to  Die  Hointcopathic  Dispensan.'  at  Edinhurgli. 

Hom(vi>ii:illiv  Explained,  mid  Ohjections  Answered,  In  iSvo,,  scwcd, 
price  Is.  lotuth  thousand. 

ManntI  of  Veterinary  Honiccopathy,  compreliendin';  the  Tieatment 
of  Die  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.  Translated  from  the  Cernian 
of  M.  W.     Second  edition  ISmo.,  price  4s.  bound  in  cloth. 

JAMES  LEATH  (Successor  toThos.  Hursi),  5,  St.  Paul'i 
Churchyard; 

VAN  DUTCHELL  on   FISTULA.   Ac— The   Sixth   Edition.- Just 
puhlislied,  in  .S\u.,  cloth  hoards,  j.riee  7s.  fA.  (eiilarped), 

FACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS  relative  to  a 
Successful  Mode  of  TREATING  PILES,  Fistula,  Hcmiorr- 
jii>idal  EYcrescences.Tumours,  and  Strictures,  WITHOUT  CUTTING 
or  CONFINEMENT:  illustrated  with  numerous  Cases.  Beini.'.a 
familiar  Exposition  of  the  Practice  of  8.  J.  VAN  BUTCHELL,  Si-r- 
geoii-Accoucheur, 

*' This  volume  pveaen's  to  us  a  nuniher  of  illn  ti  iiim  ni  hi-.  .;in- 
gular  success  unde,-  circumstances  that  would  h.i\>  imiiii  ■  i  i.    |i,iir  in 

any  professor  of  less  master}-,  or  less  accustonud  t'    up  i  ii  i  ures 

where  cures  seem  impossible.  The  statement -;  Inn-  lu.uli-  ,iie  most 
conviniini;,  and  place  beyond  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  treatment 
tu  which  he  refers." — Court  Journal, 

Published" by  H.  RENSH AW,  Medical  Bookseller.  Strand;  sold 
also  )>y  the  Author,  at  his  residence,  27*  Baker-street,  Portnian- 
square. 

Puhlislied  OH  December  1st,  price  Is. 

'-piIE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL.   No. 

1-  XVm.  EDITED  BY  JACOB  BELL  (published  monthly), 
(oiitaiainK  tlie  Transai-tioxs  of  the  Pm.irm  ati  i;  ficai,  Su- 
(■ii-.»v.  OHKiiSAt  Articles: — On  Ceylon  Cardainunis,  ;.v  Dr. 
Pereira— Illustrations  of  the  Present  State  of  Phanuacy  ii  F.nj,'land, 
by  Richard  Phillips.  F.R.S.— On  Fcrmentalion,  by  Mr!  Fownes— On 
the  SoUihilily  of  Lead  in  Waler.hy  Mr.  I  nee.  Eni  cukiai.  Artici.e.s  : 
On  Pharmaceutical  Nomenclature,  Atomic  Weights,  The  Li.il>ility  of 
ChenitKts  and  DruiTKisl--  to  serve  un  Juries,  Reviews  of  Books.  &c., 
>Vc.,  with  various  Extracts  from  the  French  and  Gtrinju  Juutnals. 

The  object  of  this  work  !•«  to  ct.nvey  to  the  Mi-d  .,il  Pr..fesaiuu  and 
Chemists  and  Druireisti  the  most  useful  and  pn.-iiiiil  i,d\jriuation 
re^peclinu  Chemical  and  Pbtrmnceutii-al  opentiunn,  uii|irovL'inenl-s, 
and  dhcoveries,  and  thus  to  condense  into  a  !;mali  roinp;tss  an  account 
uf  the  profress  of  the  science  in  Ihid  country  as  well  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

♦,♦  The  first  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  price  121.  fid. 
London:     JOHN    CHURCHILL,  Princes-strect,  .Solio. 

p^LEIXJNIAN     and     CITV     of     LONDON 

^'  INFIRMARY.  11*.  Al.lersirate  Street,  for  the  definilivf  Cure 
iif  Rupture,  hic,  so  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  leave  uff^ll  truss  wcai- 
ln:r,  and  by  timely  applic  itlun,  cre.it  inconvenience  may  be  avoided. 
No  truss  whatever  W  ret|Uired.  The  only  tbinCf  of  the  kui<li»  the 
United  Kingdom.— Hour->  of  attendance  from  10  to  1  oVluck, 


to  all  Writers. 


I  AMES  PERRY  &  Co.,  ManufaoUnvrs  to  Her 

"  Miijesty  and  ll.R.H.  Piinrc  Albert,  have  just  Introduced  a  new 
variety  of  tb*  ir  cicceHeut  Mi-tnlMc  Pens,  in  boxes  co.italoinir  one 
(fross.  X:c.,  In  casis  coidaining  a  .,u;,rtrr  of  a  hundred,  and  on  cards , 
allofwhlch  are  manufactured  under  the  proleclion  of  their  Putenls, 
suitable  for  even,  descvipiiitn  of  uriliiiK,  and  superior  lo  nlllheordi- 
n.iry  Steel  Pens  hi  Kei.ci.il  ou-.  J.  p.  &  Co.  stiontflv  recommend 
Banker*,  Mcrchaots,  Exporter*  of  Metallic  Pens,  and  alj  larire  buvcrs 
iM  make  trial  of  these  articles,  in  the  full  conUdencc  thcv  will  be  found 
to  pomess  more  of  the  neressaiy  elasticity  f..r  the  pro.lucllnu  of  good 
wtltingt ban  any  other  Pens  at  n  Muiilar  price. -Sold  by  all  StatJoncn 
Und  Dealers  in  Metallic  Pens  ibrouKhoul  the  Empire. 

Manufactor>,  37,  RcU  HoH-i.<iuate,  ^.ondon. 


'yO  LAAVYERS,  MEDICAL  STUDENTS,  and 

-■-  KEEPERS  of  PUBLIC  OFFICES.~To  he  LET.  "1  Sets  of 
Chambers,  or  altoiiether,  Three  Floors,  with  Kitchen  and  the  usual 
conveniences,  in  a  command'ng  and  unusually  open  situation,  ovcr- 
lookiiip  the  best  part  of  the  Strand.  Terms.  40,  30,  and  20  Gi-neas, 
respectively.     Apply  at  49,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

FURNISHED     HOUSE. 

'yO    CONSULTING     PHYSICIANS,    SUR- 

-■-  G  EONS,  and  DENTISTS. -To  be  LET.  a  spaciou-s  handsomely- 
furnished  house,  in  Russell-phice,  presuinod  lo  he  a  desirable  rcM- 
dcnce  for  auy  professional  gentlemen.  The  rent  is  260  Guineas  the 
year,  including  superior  surgical  inatruments,  libraiy  of  books,  &c.; 
or  it  will  be  let  on  I.ease,  fixtures  and  planned  furniture  at  avaliiiition. 
For  particulars  write,  or  apply  to  Browx  &  Son,  Hijh-streel,  Is- 
lint'tmi,  or  Mr.  Tims,  63,  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Rathbone-jilace. 


^i-.^liiii?  25  ozs. 

,.         I2V&  ,. 

7      „ 


A  L'  C  T  I  O  N       ROOMS, 
22.  Elect-street. 

"CTENRY  SOUTHGATE  and  Co.  beg  respect- 

-*-  A  futiv  to  c.ill  the  allention  of  their  Friends  and  the  Public  to 
their  AUCTION  ROOMS,  adapted  for  the  I'isposal  of  Lilerarv 
Property,  Priil.s,  S:c.  Their  extensive  coiinecllon  amongst  the  cof?- 
noscenle  01  the  day,  and  their  favourable  sitoali.in— the  centre  of 
L.'iidon.  and  near  vicinity  to  the  Temple,  and  o'her  Inns  of  Coi-rt— 
render  DieirR.ioms  peculiativ  availabb  for  tlie  di-posal  of  Libraries, 
Large  and  Small  Quantities  of  Books,  Prints,  &c. 

*  ■**  Liberal  Accommodations  offered  on  Property  intended  for  Sale. 

^im    PROPRIETORS    of   the    NATIONAL 

-*  ADVERTISER,  feeling  iustly  proud  of  the  Patronatre  bitherlo 
l.eslowtd  on  tlieii  Joi-rnal,  heu'  to  announce,  that  il  is  their  intention 
to  Present,  Gn.VTriTOKsi-Y,  a 

SILVER     SERVICE     OF     PLATE 
To  tlieir  Suh'^cribeis   who  have  pre-paid  ibeir   Snhscriptions  for  Six 
Months  of  the   year  lsl;i,  ami  which  Subsciiptions  being  paid  before 
the  1st  of  Febi.iarj,  iS43,  wi'l  entitle  tbeni  lo  a  chance  in  the  distri- 
bution of 

THE     SERVICE     OF     PLATE, 
WHICH  wiiL   Consist  or 
A  STIVER  TEA-POT 
A   SILVER  SUGAR  BASIN 
A  SILVER   MILK  EWER 
ONE  PAIR  OF  SILVER  SALTS 
ONE  PAIR  OF  SILVER  TABLE  SPOONS.  30  ozs.  per  doz. 

One  Pair  of  Silver  Table  Spoons 
Que  Pair  of  Silver  T.ihle  Spoons 

One  Pair  of  Silver  Table  Spoons  ,.  „ 

One  Pair  of  Silver  Table  Spoons  ,,  ., 

One  Pair  of  Silver  Table  Spoons 

HALF-DOZEN   SILVER  TEA  SPOONS  .,  10  oz".  per  doz. 

Half-do/en  Sih.-r  T.a  Spoons 

ll  ill  .]  ., .  11  si!iri  Tea  Spoons  .,  ,, 

II  I  I    '  -     ...  Tea  Spoona  ,,  ,, 

Hi.  .  1,  -    ,.  1  Tea  Spoons  „  „ 

ILiii  d-...i.u  .Ni!\ti  Tea  Spoons  „  „ 

Haif-dozco  Silver  Tea  Spoons  „  „ 

Half-dozen  Silver  Tea  Spoons  ,,  ,, 

Which  will  be  publicly  drawn  for  on  TrKsnAv,  the  1  Itli  of  IVbmary, 
181,1,  at  12  o'clock  at  "noon. 

Persons  desirous  of  hav'mg  a  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER,  wpl  find 
tliL'  Natiosai.  Advi:rti.irr  a  papei  nulled  to  their  wishes,  and  thos> 
who  wish  to  foim  ihe'ir  own  opinion  of  the  merits  of  tlie  National 
Ai>vERTisiH  can  receive  a  Specimen  Ci<pv,  Gratis,  by  wrilin?  (pre- 
p.iidl  to  Die  Publisher. 

Tlio  Terms  of  Subscription  are  {not  iucremfd  on  account  of  the 
brfurc  tneulion^fl  Prrtftiti),  HALF-YEAR,  Ss.  8.1. 

Siibscrihers  t\iii  date  the  commencement  of  their  Suhsciiptions  any 
time  from  this  date,  before  the  1st  of  F'ehruary,  1R43. 

Subscribers  are  not  eligible  for  the  Presen's,  un'ess  their  Subscrip- 
tioi'S.  for  Six  Months,  are  pre-paid  before  th.-  1st  of  Februar;-.  1k43, 
for  which  thcv  will  receive  a  Printed  Receipt  signed  by  the  Puhlisb>'r, 
J.  KEYS. 

Orders  can  be  forAvarded  to  the  Puh'ishing  Office,  172,  Flcct-s'.reet, 
London;  and  iMoju-v  Orders,  for  payment  of  the  same,  c;;n  he  ob- 
tained at  all  Provincial  Post-Olfiecs.  * 

Orders  can  afo  be  received  by  all  respert.ilile  News  Agents.throujh 
whom  the  Cash  can  be  transmitted,  and  for  which  the  Receip's  wiH  be 
foruarded  direct  from  the  Office,  172,  Fleet-srteel,  London. 

As  a  gu.iranlee  for  the  workUK-msbip  Pud  solidity  of  ihe  Plate,  wr 
think  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  tha'  Messrs.  Hokto\  &  Co., 
Silversiiiiihs,  Lud^ale-hill,  have  the  urdeis  for  manufatluring  the 
same. 

November,  1S12, 


r-^AUTION,  by  S.  MORDAN  &  Co.,  London.— 

^-^  To  prevent  much  inconvenience  to  the  trade,  mercbants,  and 
others,  in  pur.ba- iug  any  of  the  useful  INVENTIONS  manufactured 
and  paleniid  l,y  (he  Adverli.ers,  tbej  bcR  to  observe,  that  each  article 
is  stamped  "  S.  Moi.lan  ,*;  Co.,  Makers,  London."  Thi.:  will  ensure 
Ihe  following-  patent  and  useful  arliilei— Gold  and  silver  ever-poh.lrd 
pencils,  leads  of  a  proper  size  for  the  same,  ced;'r  drawing  pencil, 
pure  Cunil-erJand  lead,  patent  oldiiiue  steel  pens,  the  universal  an<l 
sclf-atljusting  pen-holders,  portable  i|uitl  pen.i,  coiTecl  lelter  balances, 
»;iA8nted  to  turn  to  one  giaiii,  patent  inkstands,  medicine  chests, 
smelling  lioltles  with  the  patciil  •.plicrical  stopper,  copying  aud  seal 
prciSL-s,  the  surface  of  which  beinu'  lualheiuaticalty  true  requires  only 
oiie-fouilh  the  usual  pressve  to  jiroduce  a  perfect  copy,  fire-proof 
chests,  cash  and  ileed  boxes,  and  lucks  warranted  to  defy  the  most 
ingenious  ntlcmpi  to  pick. 

fpo  THE  MEDICAL  PJIOFESSION.— In  ad- 

'  ditiwn  to  the  numeroun  testimonials  wliicli  Mr.  Dinneford  b:is 
had  the  iatisfaction  of  submittini.-  to  the  Medical  Profe-sion  of  the 
edlcacy  and  suprri..niy  of  ib.-  SOJ.UT.  MAONES.  RICARB.,  as 
compared  with  Liber  .lil;alie^,  he  bis  !_'ieJl  pleasure  in  ;iddin.i- the  fol- 
lowing, wlneli  e,ii.i..>l  f,.il  t,.  he  iis.fiil  to  all  env'aL'id  Ingerieral  practice, 
as  it  presents  ;inollier  stron'_r  evi.hiicc  of  its  remedial  p..wer  resultini,' 
from  practical  experience. 

<'opy  of  a  letter  from  Or.  James  B.  Tliomp<tOH,  Sure.-.Accoiieheur : 
33   IJ)>|)er  Gower-street,  Universilj  College, 

Sir,— In  justice  to  you,  I  feel  called  upon  to  .add  my  lestii.iony  to 
your  prep-iralion  of  Magnesia,  which  in.  In  my  opinion,  an  invaUiabb- 
ac(|uisilion  to  the  profes&ion generally,  particularly  in  ca.;es  of  gaslile 
deningemenl,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  Irritable  urethra.  I 
b.iv.-  verv  iieei,il\  irhd  il  will,  the  most  bciiedcid  results  In  two  cases 
ol  iriit,ihilii>  .)i  Di,-  I, ladder  iin.l  iir.-tbra ;  I  steeped  ibc  leave*  of 
biiebii  uii.l  iiti  oi>vi  Ml  Die  .oIiiIimu,  :oid  ftuuid  It   have  a.  most  soothinc 

eifei.1  oil  ilii-  p;iit-.,  )iri'  iiie,  ;i    1  i vined,  from  the  superior  powers  or 

the   soliui-m  in  estrntting  the  medicinal  vinuc»  of  the  leavCfi.  and  also 
of  Ihe  advantngen  of  the  alkali  which  your  Solution  of  Bi-Cmhonale  of 
Magnesia  cerlainly  possesse*  over  that   of  ever>'  other  pre|>ir3ti>in. 
Yours,  Sc.  Jtc. 

James.  II.  Tiio.*ipsov. 

To  Mr.  niniirrord,  172,  Bond  Street. 

Prepared  of  the  iilinost  puiity,  ami  sold  in  Jars  (for  l>i::pensing 
unljt,)  containing  Slbii.,  at  :>s.  bd.  each,  by  the  usual  respiclable 
Wholesale  Houi:ra,  or  ilirccl  from  the  Proprietor. 

Dinneford,  Family  Cheini»t  to  Hor  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager 
irSfilondMreel. 


BENTLEY'S  PROJECTtXG  PORCELAIN 
LETTERS,  also  bis  Flat  Patent  Porcelain  for  Shop  Fronts, 
Public  Duild=iig--.  Merchants,  Shippers,  Slc  The  Patent  Letters  are 
25  j.er  Cent,  che^qier  llian  the  Projecting,  and  are  the  only  kind  ever 
made  for  Exportation.  Rkntlkt  was  the  Inventor  of"  the  Wood 
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LECTURES  ON  CHEMISTKY. 

By  JOHN  SCOFFERN,  M.D..  Lecturer  on  Cliemistrj',  at 
the  Alderssate  Scliool  of  Medicine. 

I  PCBPOSE  in  this  lecture,  examining  some  of  the 
important  relations  which  obtain  between  tlie  three 
agents  ,  heat,  eleetrieity,  arnl  magnetism. — This  is 
a  subject  of  intense  and  still  increasing  interest, 
but  its  connexion  with  the  science  of  chemistry 
is  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  warrant  our  devoting 
more  than  one  lecture  to  its  consideration.  Let 
us  begin  by  examining  the  connexion  which  exists 
between  electricity  and  heat,— -whence  has  arisen 
the  term  "  tlieniio  etectricitt/.'' 

If  a  ring  of  any  metal  of  equal  size,  and  homo- 
geneous composition,  be  heated  at  one  particular 
point,  no  disturbance  of  electric  equilibrium  takes 
place  ;  but  if  its  size  be  not  equal  in  f-wvy  part. 
or  if  previously  to  its  formation  into  a  ring,  a  knot 
had  been  made  on  any  part  of  its  futiuf  circinn- 
ference,  then  electricity  would  have  circulated 
from  the  point  heated  to  that  part  «here  there 
might  exist  the  least  amount  of  obstruetinu.  ~ll^ 
instead  of  empliiying  one  metal  with  this  knot  or 
enlargement,  two  metals  be  emjiloyed,  electric  dis- 
turbance, luider  the  same  circumstances  of  lieating, 
again  results,  and  in  proportion  as  the  molecular 
constitution  of  the  metals  vary,  so  does  the  intensity 
of  the  results  increase.  Now,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  molecular  constitution  of  metals  is  such  that 
the)'  crystalli/.e  in  the  cubic  or  tessular  system  ; 
antimony,  however,  crystallizes  in  rhombohc- 
drons,  and  hence  is  capable  of  forming  a  lliermo- 
electric  combined  with  almost  any  other  metal  ; — 
bismuth  being  generally  preferred.  In  order  to 
form  a  thermo-electric  combination  the  two  metals 
must  be  soldered  together  at  one  end,  and  in  order  to 
develop  the  usual  results,  heat  must  be  applied  at 
tlieir  point  of  juncture,  wheit  electricity  will  be 
determined  from  the  antimony  towards  the  bis- 
muth. 

Such  a  thermo-electric  apparatus  as  I  have  de- 
scribed ifi  far  too  devoid  of  power  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  brilliantly  marked  results,  but  the  in- 
genuity of  Nobili  devised  a  compound  instrument 
which  stands  iu  the  same  relation  to  the  sintplo 
one  that  the  pile  of  Volta  did  to  the  powerless 
instrument  of  Galvani.  The  instrument  |o  which 
1  allude,  consists  of  several  combinations  of  anti- 
mony and  bismuth,  instead  of  one  of  the  metals, 
being  soldered  together  at  opposite  extremities, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  some  insulating 
materials,  (I  believe  in  practice,  the  substance  em- 
ployed is  plaister  of  Paris,)  the  minute  interstices 
of  which  are  tilled  with  melted  lac.  Without  g'i>ing 
more  into  detail  relative  to  this  or  other  thermo- 
electric combinations,  suffice  it  to  remark,  that 
when  heated  at  the  points  where  the  two  metals 
join,  there  is  set  up  an  electric  current,  which 
yields  under  proper  conditions  a  spark  and  other 
results,  fully  establishing  its  identity  with  electri- 
city from  other  sources. 

A  slight  examination  of  these  facts  cannot  fail 
to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  natural  electrical  excitation. 
We  know  that  the  crust  of  this  planet  is  composed 
gf  nvinierous  materials  placed  iu  oppositiQn  with 


each  other,  and  granting  that  any  source  of  heat 
be  applied  in  any  imchanging  direction — there  will 
be  generated  a  current  of  elasticity  unchanging  in 
its  direction  too.  From  this  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  a  priori,  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  earth  is  heated  in  the  direction  of  cast  to  west 
by  the  Sun's  rays,  that  an  electric  current  is  also 
set  up  in  that  (Urection  ; — that  such  is  the  case,  is 
in  accordance  with  observation  and  experiment, 
a.s  we  shall  presently  see.  I  \vish  to  impress  this 
most  firml)-  in  your  minds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  Ampere's  theory  of  terres- 
trial mag-netism.  With  this  passing  notice,  I  must 
dismiss  this  subject  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  electricity  and  magnetism,  as  regards  their 
mutual  relations  to  each  other. 

The  early  electrical  experimenters  were  struck 
with  the  similiarity  which  obtained  between  some 
of  the  eft'ecis  of  their  agent,  and  those  of  magne- 
tism :  indeed,  the  first  detailed  aeeount  of  electrical 
attraction  ami  repulsion, «  as  given  in  a  treatise  on 
magnetism;  and  a  kind  of  vague  idea  soon  after 
became  pvewalent,  that  the  electric  attractions  and 
repulsions  were  identical,  although  experiment 
failed  to  altord  the  necessary  demonstration.  It 
is  a  very  well  known  fact,  that  flashes  of  light- 
ning have,  on  several  occasions, producc^l  lariaiimi 
in  the  magnetic  direction.  Several  autlnnlie 
instances  of  this  eftect  are  on  record  ;  for  example 
— it  is  related  in  the  Philosopiiical  Transavlions, 
Vol.  XIV.,  p.  5'JO,  that  the  ship  Alexander,  when 
in  lat  4S  deg.  encountered  a  violent  thunder  storm. 
The  mast  was  stnu-lc  by  lightning,  which  also 
reversed  the  poles  of  all  the  ci impasses  in  the  .ship; 
— a  change  which  was  not  discuvcreil  nnlil  the 
ensuing  night,  when  the  stars  appcari'd,  and  it  wtts 
found  that  they  had  been  steering  in  an  opposite 
coiu'.se  to  whii^li  they  inteniled.  It  is  also  stated, 
that  in  one  of  the  compasses  the  end  w  hich  had 
before  pointed  to  the  north  now  pointed  to  the 
west.  Again,  another  instance  is  montioneil  of  a 
flash  of  hghtuing  having  passed  through  a  box 
containing  a  great  ipiantily  of  knives  and  forks, 
melting  some,  and  scattering  the  rest  about  the 
room  ;  those  which  remaineil  were  converted  into 
powerful  magnets.  In  imitation  of  these  pheno- 
mena, strong  shocks  were  passed  through  steel 
and  iron  bars,  by  means  of  electrical  batteries, 
bj-  which  treatment,  magnetic  efl'ects  were  certainly 
produced  ;  but  the  results  were  so  capricitius  and 
irregidar,  so  little  under  the  operator's  control,  or 
in  accordance  with  known  laws,  that  they  led  to 
no  useful  deduction. 

D'Alebard  imagined  that  electric  currents  im- 
parted niirthern  magnetic  polarity  where  thej*  en- 
tered, and  southern'polarity  where  tlie_v  left  an  iron 
bar ;  and  this  result  was  presmned  to  be  ijuile 
independent  of  the  needle's  position,  with  regard  to 
the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  Wilke,  on  the 
contrary',  imagineil  that  he  could  trace  a  connec- 
tion between  northern  p.ilarity  and  the  place  where 
the  electricity  left  ;  thus  yon  will  see  how  little, 
up  to  this  period,  were  the  opinions  of  experi- 
menters in  accordance. 

In  the  year  1774  the  following  question  was 
proposed  by  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Bavaria,  as 
the  subject  of  a  prize  dissertation.  Is  there  a  real 
and  physical  analogy  between  electrical  and  m.ag- 
netic  forces  ?  and,  if  such  an  analogy  exist,  in  what 
manner  do  these  forces  act  upon  the  animal  hotly? 
The  essay's  received  on  that  occasion  were  collected, 
anti  published  ten  years  afterwards  by  Professor 
Van  Swindon,  of  Franeker,  the  author  of  one  of 
the  essays,  for  which  the  prizes  were  awarded. 
The  conclusion  to  whiih  he  arrivetl  after  a  long 
and  elaborate  discussiuu  on  the  sidiject  was,  that 
the  similarity  between  electricity  aiul  magnetism 
amounts  merely  to  an  apparent  resemblance,  and 
does  not  constitute  a  true  physical  analogy  ;  whence 
he  infers  that  these  two  powers  .are  essentially 
difl'erent,  and  distinct  from  one  another.     The  op- 


posite opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  maintained 
by  I'rofessors  Sleiglehner  and  Ilubner,  both  of 
whom  contended,  that  so  close  .an  analogy  as  that 
exhibited  by  these  two  classes  of  phenomena  iuili- 
cated  the  ert'ects  of  a  single  agent.  About  the' 
year  1777,  the  celebrated  Beccaria  engagetl  iu  .a 
similar  investigation,  and  tdthough  he,  Uke  his  pre- 
decessors, failed  in  iliscovering  the  true  nature  of 
electro-magnetic  influence,  he  observed  that  a 
needle  througli  which  an  electric  discharge  had 
been  sent,  acquired  a  curious  species  of  polarity, 
not  turning  north  ami  south,  but  east  and  west. 
However,  he  did  not  follow  up  the  train  of  inquiry 
indicated  by  this  important  fact.  As  philosophers 
had  hitherto  operatetl  unsuccessfully  with  eon- 
centratetl  electricity,  there  were  some  who  occu- 
pied themselves  «ith  this  agent  iu  a  more  tran- 
quil form  ;  still,  however,  without  success.  Mag- 
netic needles  when  charged  with  electricity  were 
fouml  to  have  the  same  influence  on  each  other 
as  when  nnehargt_'d,  hence  it  seeraetl  that  fjiiicsceiif 
electricity,  at  least,  was  totally  unconnected  with 
the  magnetic  agent.  The  result  of  these  experi- 
ments was,  to  diminish  the  belief  in  the  identitj' 
of  the  two  agents.  True  it  is,  argued  philosophers, 
that  violent  discharges  of  electricity  have  gene- 
rated magnetic  properties,  but  their  .-igency  is  most 
]irobably  mechanical,  ami  therefore,  analogous  to 
the  eft'ecis  of  a  smart  blow,  «  hich,  when  applied 
to  an  iron  bar  in  a  particular  direction— is  known 
to  develop  magnetism. 

When  the  discotery  was  made  of  eliminating 
electricit}  by  means  of  voltaic  arrangements, 
philosophers  were  enabled  to  prosecute  their 
t'leifni-magnetic  experiiuenis  imder  a  new  aspect, 
and  then  some  advances  were  made  tovvards  a 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Hitter  asserted,  that  a 
needle  composed  of  silver  and  zinc,  arranged  itself 
iu  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  had  been  slightly 
attr.acted  anil  repelleil,  by  the  pole  of  a  magnet. 
lli^  also  stated,  that,  by  placing  a  gold  coin  in  the 
\'oltaic  circuit,  he  hail  succeeded  in  giving  it  posi- 
tive and  negative  electrical  poles;  and  that  the 
polarity  so  communicated  was  retained  by  the 
g.ilil  after  it  had  been  in  contact  with  other  metals, 
and  appeared,  therefore,  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  magnetism.  These  experiments  caused  their 
author  to  entertain  some  \  agiu:'  idea  that  electrical 
eoiubin.ations,  when  not  exhibiting  their  electrical 
tension,  were  in  a  magnetic  state;  and  that  there 
existed  a  kind  of  electro-magnetic  meridian,  de- 
pentling  upon  the  electricity  of  the  earth  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  poles.  Amidst  much  that 
is  incorrect  in  the  account  just  mentioned,  it  is  yet 
evident  that  Ritter  just  discovered  the  first  indica- 
tions of  true  electro-magnetic  influence;  but  in 
this  state  he  left  the  subject,  and  so  it  remained 
until  the  discoveries  of  Professor  ffirsted,  in  the 
year  1S13.  During  his  specidations  on  the  sub- 
ject, this  philosopher  was  led  to  believe  that,  if 
"galvanism  were  a  form  of  electricity  more  latent 
than  that  from  the  machine,  so  mag-netism  might 
be  nothing  more  than  electricity  in  a  still  vwre 
hitent  form.  I  confess  it  is  diilicult  to  understand 
the  tendency  of  this  reasoning,  but,  at  all  events, 
it  directed  (Ersted  l.i  his  brilliant  discovery,  of  the 
nuitual  influence  of  electric  currents,  lind  magnets 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other.  I  do  not 
know  anything  more'difticidt  to  describe  than  the 
ilirection  of  magitetic  disturbance,  under  those 
e.tnditions,althi:mgh  no  experiments  are  so  easily 
performed,  nor,  when  performed,  so  easily  re- 
membered. A  voltaic  arrangement  of  one  pair  of 
fiiiu-  or  ii\e-inch  plates  is  all  the  power  reqniretl; 
antl  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  our  electro-magnetic 
experiments,  nothing  more  is  necessary  thaii  to 
ctiimect  its  two  virtual  extremities  by  a  wire. 
This  being  done,  we  place  a  magnetic  needle  in 
various  ptjstures,  with  respect  to  this  wire,  and 
notice  its  various  deflections.  First,  I  place  the 
magnet  under  the  wire,  and  p.wallel  to  it;   teU 
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noi-th  pol-' cf  the  majjnet  being  towards   that  end 
of  the  battery  from  which  tlie  electricity  comes,— 
immediately"  yoii  observe  the  tiorth  pole  of  this 
magnet  turns  to  the  right,  until  the  whole  magnet 
stands  prettii  nearly   at  right   angles  to  the  com- 
municating wire.     By   altering  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the   magnetic  poles  with  relation  to  the 
current,   a  contrary   result   takes   place,   as   also 
occurs  when  the  magnet  is  held  above,  instead  of 
below,  the  wire.     If,  instead  of  making  the  whole 
needle  parallel  to  the  conducting  wire,  only  one 
pole  be  caused  to  approach  them,  it  wiU  be  either 
attracted  or  repelled,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  flows  along,  or  to  the  pole  which 
is  appro.ximatcd.     It  is  difficult  to  view  these  ex- 
periments without  imagining  the  conducting  wire 
to  be,  so  long  as  it  transmits  electricity,  actually  a 
magnet,  and  therefore  necessarily  affecting  another 
magnet,  according  to  the  well  known  laws,  that 
opposite  magnetic  poles  are  mutually  attractive, 
and  virc  versA.     Now  this,  in  veality,  seems  to   be 
the  case;  for  if  I  apply  to  the  conduct ing  wire, 
thus  circumstanced,  a  few  iron  filings,  the  latter 
adhere.     This   fact,    I  believe,  was  first  casually 
noticed   bv   Sir   11.   Davy.     In   order  to  number 
easily  the'  position   in  which   a   magnetic  needle 
would  be  deflected  by  an  electric  current  inlluenc- 
ing  it  in  any  given  direction,  it  is  usual  to  avail 
ourselves  ot  the  following  inemoria   techiiini,  sug- 
gested first,  I  believe,  by  M.   Ampere.     Imagine 
that    j'our   own   body   transmits   the   influencing 
electric  current ;   that  the  latter  enters   at  your 
head,  and  proceeds  towards  your  feet,  and  that, 
moreover,  you  hold  in  your  liands  in  front  of  j-ou 
a  magnetic  needle,  with  its  north  pole  pointing  to 
your  head  : — under  these  circumstances  the  mag- 
net will  arrange  itself  transversely  to  your  body, 
with  its  north  pole  towards  your  right  hand.     Tlie 
simple  experiments  just  shown  j-ou,  are  in  reahty 
all  that  are  actually  requisite  for  illustrating  the 
first  principles  of  electro-magnetic  agency.     The 
motions  whicli  can   be   affected   by  means  of  this 
force  are  exceedingly  complex  and  numerous,  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
chemistry.     It  must  be  evident  that,  before  a  mag- 
netic needle  can  be  affected  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity,  it    must    overcome   its    natural   directive 
tendency.      Hence,    for    delicate    experiments,    a 
magnetic   needle   used   thus   is   usually   rendered 
devoid  of  all  or  very  nearhj  all  directive  tendency 
whatsoever,  by  mounting  it  on  a  pivot  in  associa- 
tion with  another  needle  whose  poles  are  in  oppo- 
site directions  to  its  own.     Magnetic  needles  thus 
arranged,  are  termed  nslatia:     If,  instead  of  trans- 
mitting   the    electric  current  through  one    wire, 
many  be  employed, — or, what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  if  one  wire  be  bent  into  several  coils, — a 
magnetic  needle  freely  suspended  in  the  centre  of 
such   a  coil  will  be  deflected  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  bj'   the   wire.      An 
instrument,  such  as  this,  is  called  a  galvanometer — 
perhaps  the  term  galvanoscope  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate.    Within  a  certain  limit  (abutit  30  deg.) 
the  angle  of  deflection  is  directly  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  nf  electricity  which  passes  ;  beyond 
this,  the  connexion  between  the  two  follow  a  more 
complicated  law,  which  does  not  fall   within  the 
province  of  any  lectiu-er  to  demonstrate. 

We  next  have  to  settle  the  question,  if  possible, 
why  electric  currents  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  in 
the  peculiar  way  first  indicated?  Nothing  can 
seem  more  anomalous  at  first  sight  than  the  di- 
rection in  which  an  electric  current  acts  upon  a 
magnetic  needle  :  a  direction  which  appears  to  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  force  applied;  but  more  at- 
tentive observation  leads  us  continually  to  suppose, 
that  electricity.undermany  circumstances, traverses 
bodies  in  a  helical  direction,  although  it  appears  to 
go  straight  on.  We  are  led,  moreover,  to  believe, 
that  all  bodies  thus  traversed  by  electricity  are 
magnets,  and  that  the  nati^ral  loadstone  or  magnet, 
so  called  from  Magnesia,  where  it  is  found,  has 
such  currents  of  electricity  naturally  circulating  in 
it.  Every  experiment  which  we  can  devise  with 
the  view  of  settling  this  question  seems  to  do  so 
in  the  affirmative.  The  first  I  shall  point  out  to 
you  is  the  following:— I  take  a  helix  of  copper 
wires,  and  place  within  it  a  common  sewing  needle, 
folded  in  paper  ;  now  I  pass  several  discharges  of 
a  Leyden  jar  through  this  helix,  and  on  taking 


out  the  needle  I  find  it  does  not  attract  either  end 
of  a  magnetic  needle  indift'erently  ;  hence  it  must 
be  itself  a  magnet. 

If  instead  of  machine  electricity,  I  emplo}'  that 
emanating  from  a  voltaic  battery,  and  pass  it 
through  an  insulated  helical  wire  surrounding  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe, 
the  latter  becomes  a  magnet  of  most  enormous 
power.  It  is  remarkable  that  soft  iron  easily  as- 
sumes this  power,  but  loses  it  again  immediately 
that  communication  is  broken  with  the  battery, — 
whereas  steel,  although  assuming  it  more  tardily, 
becomes  an  instrument  of  gi'eat  permanency. 

In  order  to  hear  out  the  theory  of  magnetism, 
which  we  have  been  just  discussing,  not  only 
should  magnetism  be  capable  of  development  by 
electricity  made  to  circulate  in  a  helix,  but  by  re- 
versing completely  the  conditions, we  should  expect 
that  electricity  would  be  capable  of  development 
from  a  permanent  magnet.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
case,  every  time  the  armature  of  a  horse-shoe  mag- 
net is  approximated  to  it,  or  removed  from  it,  a 
current  of  electricity  is  set  up,  and  by  using  Sax- 
ton's  magneto-electric  machine,  which  consists  of 
a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet,  before  the  poles  of 
which  an  armature  revolves  with  great  rapidity, 
there  may  be  developed  electricity  capable  of  gene- 
rating all  the  most  usual  effects  of  this  agent. 
You  will  see,  then,  that  the  term  viagnelo-elec- 
iricitij  is  just  the  converse  of  clectro-mngnetism. 

I  will  conclude  this  very  interesting  subject  by 
drawing  your  attention  to  Ampere's  beautiful 
theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Why  the  mag- 
netic needle  pointed  north  and  south,  was  a  pro- 
blem which  philosophers  long  endeavoured  to 
solve  in  vain.  At  present,  we  have  at  least  a 
rational  answer  to  this  question.  It  has  been 
dcnifinstrated  that  heat  will  generate  electricity, 
ai.d  it  follows,  from  the  known  principles  of 
electro-magnetism,  that  if  a  current  of  electricity 
is  made  to  set  up  around  our  globe,  at  the  equator, 
the  earth  must  necessarily  become  magnetic  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  and  must  influence 
the  direction  of  all  other  magnets  (»n  its  surface, 
according  to  the  usual  law  that  opposite  poles 
attract  each  other.  Does  then  such  an  electric 
current  exist?  We  believe  there  does,  and  that  it 
is  proiluced  by  the  earth  being  heated  in  the 
directiim  of  east  to  west,  by  the  sun's  rays.  It  has 
been  determined,  however,  that  tliere  does  not  exist 
a  single  north  magnetic  pole,  but  that  tncre  are 
two,  one  in  Siberia,  and  the  other  in  North 
America — consequently,  there  must  be  two  mag- 
netic south  poles  as  well,  although  their  position 
has  never  been  determined.  These  polos,  or  cen- 
tres of  force,  are,  however,  not  fixed;  the  needle 
continuaily  changes  its  direction.  At  present  it 
points  to  2i\  west  of  north;  but,  in  the  year  1664, 
it  pointed  to  the  north — it  previously  pointed 
west,  and  is  now  returning  to  the  same  direction. 
Wli}'  there  are  two  poles,  or  centres  of  force,  in 
each  hemisphere,  we  cannot  determine;  it  is  clear 
that  onlv  one  should  be  produced  by  means  of  the 
thermo-electric  effects  of  the  sun,  but  many  other 
sources  of  electricity,  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
may  exist:  the  directions  of  the  secondary  cur- 
rents, thus  produced,  may  be  various,  and  the 
varj'ing  position  of  the  magnetic  poles  may  be 
nothing  more  than  the  changing  resultants  of 
two  or  more  forces,  not  always  possessing  the  same 
amount  of  intensity. 
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COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Delivered  bv  C.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pofessor  of  the 
Praciice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  at  University 
CoUcse.  

Gentlemen, — We  s^e  the  effects  produced  by 
the  existence  of  pus  in  the  circulation  in  cases  of 
what  is  termed  suppurative  phlebitis.     The  symp- 
toms   therein    occurring    are,  great    prostration, 
brown    dry   tongue,    thirst,    faintness,   hiccough, 
delirium,  quick  feeble  pulse,  and  an  anxious  e.x- 
pression  of  countenance,  together  with  other  indi- 
cations of   a  tj-jflioid  state.     When  pus  is  thus 
absorbed,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  the  circula- 
tion, it  excites  other  parts  to  inflammation,  having 
a  tendency  to  suppurate,  and  hence  deposits  of  pus 
are  found  in  various   org-ans  of  the  body — these 
formations  occurring  as  a  result  of  previous  sup- 
puration, are  called  secondary  or  metastatic  ab- 
scesses.   It  is  stated,  that  pus  globules  are  fimnd 
not  only  in  the  blood,  but  that  they  have  also  been 
detected  in  the  centre  of  coagula.     Gulliver  says 
decidedly,  that  it  is  disintegrated  fibrin  that  exists 
in  the  centre  of  coagula,  and  certainly  not  true 
pus.     Traces  of  lympli  are  frecpiently  found  depo- 
sited  with   purulent   mattei-.      There    are    many 
points  connected  with   the  origin  of  purulent  for- 
mations that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  province  to  enter 
upon,  seeing   that   they   belong   to  the   chair   of 
pathological  anatomy.     So  long  as  pus  can  escape 
freely,  little  serious  mischief  may  result;  but  it  is, 
when  it  is  confined  and  cannot  get  vent,  that  con- 
stitutional fever  and  irritation  are  produced:  mticli 
H'iil  depend  of  course  upon  the  situation  in  which 
matter  forms,  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  follo\yed  by 
serious  consequences.     Abscesses  in  the  brain  are, 
I  believe,  uniformly  fatal.     As  a  general  rule,  the 
more  deeply  seated  an  abscess  is,  the  more  dan- 
gerous it  becomes.     Even  when  pus  is  superficial, 
and  can  easily  escape,  yet,   if     its   formation   is 
extensive,  it  leads  to  great  emaciation  and  hectic 
fever,  which  is  characterised  by  flushed  face,  quick 
feeble  pulse,  partial  heats  occurring  at  intervals, 
alternated  with  chillness.     The  heat  is  felt  chiefly 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  ; 
because  in  these  situations  the  cuticle  is,  as  you 
know,  remarkably   thick,  so  that  evaporation  is 
prevented,  and  consequently  the  temperature  con- 
tinues high.     The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  face 
in  hectic  fever,  constituting  the   hectic   flush,  at 
once  indicates  the  nature  of  the  affection  to  tlio 
experienced  eye.     The  body   becomes   gradually 
wasted;  the  emaciation  is'sometimes  extreme;  there 
may  also  he  much  depression  ;  patches  of  ulcera- 
tion in  the  form  of  thin  detaclied  films  frequently 
are  present  in  the  mouth,  constituting  aphtlue;  tlie 
urine  contains  a  peculiar  pinkish  deposit,  lowards 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  colluiualivc 
discharges    very    commonly   supervene,   such    ns 
vomitiu",  perspirations,  and  diarrha-a  ;  these,  ns 
you  may  suppose,  rapidly  debilitate  the  patient, 
and  soon  bring  liis  existence  to  a  close.     Hectic 
fever  is  said  by  some  always  to  d.'pcnd  upon  tlie 
presceiioe  of  pus  .■   but,  if  this  were  the  case,  it 
would  evidently  be  found  only  where  pus  w(W 
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discoverable,  — and   yet  it  is   observed,   in   some 
diseases,  such   as   diabetes    racllitus,   &c.,   where 
there  is  ii'>  pus.     Although  there  is  no  pus,  there 
may  be  some  other  poison  in  the  system  to  cause 
the  symptoms.     It  is  in  the  yoimg  and  irritable 
that  hci-lic  is  principally  noticed.     Although  pus 
is  undoubtedly  noxious  in  its   effects,  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  gan'.,'rene.     It  seems  to  have  a  great  tcn- 
deiiey   to  riin  into  putridity,  and  give  rise  to  the 
disengagement   of    sulphuretted  h;i'drogen 
there  are  instances  of  pus  remaining  in  ; 
condition  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time 
when   excluded   from  the   air.     Rigors  occurring 
during  inflammation,  are  pretty  conclusive  of  sup- 
]niration  talcing  place,  except  in   diseases  of  the 
urinary    organs.      In  dift'used  suppuration  rigors, 
too,  are  often  absent.     Suppuration  is  frequently 
beneficial,  especially  in  mucous  membranes,  as  in 
eases  of  bronchitis^it  tends  to  remove  the  tliick- 
ening — but  evi'U  from  a  mucous  surface  the  dis- 
charge of  pus  will,  if   long  continued,,  give  rise 
to   liectic  symptoms.     AYe   have   now    passed   in 
review  as  results  of  inflammation,  the  occurrence  of 
effusion,  softening,  adhesion,  induration,  ulceration, 
and  suppuration,  and  the  last  I  have  to  mention  is 
gaiigrrm:     The  symptoms  of  this  termination  will 
depend,  to   a  verj  great  extent,  upon  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  and  the  vascular  process— if  the 
subject  is  strong,  the  irritative  fever  may  continue 
higii,  and  no  depression  occur;  the  vascular  action 
defends  the  system  from  the  influence  of  the  poison 
and  keeps  up  the  fever.     But  generally  there  is 
depressionpresent,and  relief  from  pain  on  the  super- 
vention of  gangrene;  the  tongue  becomes  brown  and 
dry;  the  breath  putrid;  pulse  feeble;  countenance 
coihipsed,     and    features    tremulous:     cold    fetid 
sweats   and   low   delirium,   with  hiccough,  occur, 
and  death  speedily  follows.     Externally,  there  is 
a  characteristic  piitrid  odour.     It  is  recognized  in 
the  intestines  by  the  fa-tor  of  the  alvine  excre- 
tions. In  phthisis,  there  is  often  a  very  foetid  odour 
communicated  by  tlie  breatli  and  expeetor;itinn ;  it 
may  also  arise   in  bronchitis.      The   gangrenous 
smell  is   very  much  liUe  that  of  the  dissecting- 
room.     It  is'  especially  liable   to  occur  in  dilated 
bronchi,  because  the  matter   becomes  lodged   in 
them,   and  is  there  decomposed.      A   very   fetid 
odour  often  arises  from  lymph  decomposing  on  the 
fiiuces.     Thus  we  see  th.at  very  putrid  odours  may 
arise  from  decomposition  of  secretions,  and  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  any  actual  sloughing  of 
the  tissues.     There  is  no  very  absolute  line  of  de- 
marcation between  pus  and  gangrene.     We  saw- 
that  lymph  and  pus  may  be  mixed,  forming  puru- 
lent lymph,  so  as  not  to  be  clearly  distinguishable 
from  each  other;  and  so,  too,  may  gangrene  and 
pus  Jie  mixed.     Pus  may  be  almost  gangrenous.  A 
gnngi'cnous   abscess  presents  a   most   lamentable 
condititm. 

yVa  have  now  to  consider  a  few  of  the  principal 
tlivisiuiis  of  inflammation.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  sllienic,  in  which  the  power  of  the  heart  and 
vessels  is  active  and  remarkable;  it  is  also  charac- 
terized by  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  blood 
itself,  as  indicated  by  its  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  fibrin.  The  tension  of  the  arteries  is 
great,  and  the  fever  high.  This  sthenic  form  is 
also  acute.  In  the  asthenic  form,  the  inflannnation 
is  not  backed  by  mueli  vascular  activity ;  ami  the 
blood  is  not  nearly  so  rich  and  fibrinous.  A 
variety  of  iuilammation  is  described,  by  Cullen,  as 
phlegmonous  ,-  but  this  is  not  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  seen  in  cellular  and  compound  te,xtin"es.  where 
it  is  circumscribed  by  effusion  of  Ijmpb,  and  may 
tend  to  suppuration.  The  inflarumalion  is  not 
dift'used,  but  this  fact  depends  rather  upon  the 
tissue  than  upon  any  thing  specific  in  the  nature 
of  the  inflammation  itself.  The  inflammatory 
fever  itself  is  generally  high.  Another  kind  of 
inflannnation,  and  one  that  appears  to  be  just  the 
opposite  of  the  former  one,  is  the  erythematic, 
erysipi'latoi;s.  which  is  specific  in  its  tendency  to 
sjircnil  in  all  textures.  It  leads  to  the  effusion  of 
serum,  with  lilllc.  lymph,  so  that  circumscription  is 
not  elTected.  The  effusion  takes  place  frequently 
imder  the  cuticle,  forming  vesications  and  a?denia. 
The  fever  that  .accompanies  this  inflammation  is 
often  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  not  uncommonly 
precedes  the  inflammation,  In  addition  to  the 
pyoatr^tion,  dsliriiim,  dry  tMP,pe,'_&o.,  theve  U 


unusual  disorder  in  the  secretims.  The  symptoms 
appear  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
inflammatory  action,  so  that  we  must  conclude 
there  is  something  specific  in  the  constitutional 
slate.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  has  a  tendency 
to  atta<-k"  the  peritoneum  in  puerperal  fever; 
w-omen  arc  specially  liable  to  puerperal  fever  at 
the  time  that  erysipelas  is  prevalent.  The  larynx 
is  partieuhirly  subject  to  erysipelas.  This  inflam- 
mation often  follows  external  injuries.  It  fi-e- 
quently  prevails  epidemically,  and  may,  nnques- 
lionabiy,  be  propagated  by  contagion,— it  is,  in 
fai-t,  ;i  'jinison.  It  is  apt  to  occur  chiefly  in  bad 
situations,  and  attacks  most  commonly  the  surface. 
It  may  attack  raucous  membranes,  as  in  the  fauces, 
&c.  "it  sometimes  aftects  the  pericranium,  ;rnd 
sometimes  serous  membranes.  The  eft'usion  pro- 
duced by  this  kind  of  inflammation  is  more  liquid 
than  usual;  the  lymph  is  curdy  and  shreddy. 
There  is  sometimes  a  film  secreted  over  the  ulce- 
rations, which  decomposes  readily,  and  exhales  a 
fetid  odour.  This  form  of  inflammation  is  called 
diptheTllic. 

Another  species  of  inflammatiim  is  the  rhcunrilic^ 
and  gouty.     This  is  derived  from  the  condition  of 
the  blood".     It  does  not  tend   to   snppnratiun,  but  to 
the  eft'usion  of  serum  into  the  joints.     In  the  peri- 
cardium,  lymph  is  cftused.     The   blood   is   very 
buft'y-  tl"'  'irine  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  the 
perspiration  arid.     It  generally  occurs  in  habits 
previously  diseased,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  ten- 
dency  to  move    or   shift   about    from   one    part 
to  another.       It  chiefly  aftects  fihrons  tissues,  as 
tendons,  f;isci;e,  the  pericardium,  dura  mater,  &c. 
It  dejicnds  upon  some  raateries  morbi  in  the  sys- 
tem, or,  as  is  generally  admitted,  upon  lactic  acid 
in  excess.     Gouty  inflammation  attacks  more  par- 
licidarly  the  stnallcr  joints.   It  is  almost  invariably 
;issocialed  with  a  deranged  condition  of  the  stomach, 
anil  very  frequently  with  gravel  in  the  urine.     If 
the  disease  exists  long,  there  is  a  peculiar  deposit 
noticed  in  the  joints  consisting  of  lithic  acid  and 
soda.     It  is  most  common  in   plethoric   subjects. 
Another  variety  of  inflammation  is  the  syphilitic, 
which  depends  clearly  upon  the  presence  of  a  spe- 
cific poison  in  the  blood  ;    it  attacks  various  parts 
of  the   body,  ospeciaHy  the  skin,  periosteum,  the 
bones,  the  eye,  and  the  lymphatic  glands.     In  the 
skin  it  tends  to  suppuration— in  the  periosteum  to 
exostosis — in  the  iris  to  the  eftnsion  of  lymph — in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  and  urethra  pus 
is  formed.     The  last   species  of  inflammation  that 
we  shall  notice  is  a  very  important  one,  viz.,  the 
scrofnioi/s.     Its  eftects  are  chiefly  manifested  in  the 
Ivniphatic  glands.     In  ordinary  "inflammation  there 
is  much  heat  and  pain  experienced,bnt  in  scrofulous 
cases  the  pain  is  generally  slight  and  also  the  heat 
— the  redness  is  rather  liirid.  There  is  a  remarka- 
bly slow  tendency  to  termination,  so  that  the  di- 
sease is  very  tedious;  it  leads  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  glands.     The  pus   that    results  in    scrofula, 
or  in  other  -n-ords  "  scrofulous  pus,"  has  a  peculiar 
curdi/  or  chcesi)  character   that  is  readily  distin- 
guished ;     it  is  more   sc;-o«s  I"  than  ordinary   pus. 
The   abscesses     that    arise    have    little    disposi- 
tion  to  heal,   and   are    prone   to    insinuate    into 
the    cellular    tissue.        Another     peculiarity     of 
this     inflammation      is     that     the     usual_     anti- 
phlogistic   remedies     are   productive  of  little   or 
no  benefit.      There  are  several  signs    by  which 
the    scrofulous    diathesis     is    easily    recognised, 
such  as  general  relaxation  of  the  solids— transpa- 
rent skin  appearing  soft  and  fine,  and  shewing  the 
veins  very  distinctly  under  it — the  countenance  is 
pale  with  circumscribed  livid  patcln-s — the   eyes 
have   a  jmirln  aspect— the  hair   is  generally  fair, 
frequently  redchsh— the  upper  lip  is  remarkably 
tumid — the  glands  have  a  special  liability  to  en- 
largement.     In    scrofidous    subjects,     moreover, 
there  is  often   precocity  of  intellect,  wounds  are 
or    caused  to  heal  « ith  ditficulty,  the  joints  frequently 
become  swollen,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hard,  or  else 
it  is  soft  and  clammy.     The  synovial  membranes 
of  joints  are  very  subject  to  disease,  also  the  car- 
tilages, especially  ulceration  of  the  nasal  cartilnges, 
also  tuberculous  disease   in  all   its  forms.     It   is 
quite   evident  that   scrofula  is  a   disease   of  the 
vnlritirc   secretion.     The  causes   of  scroada   are 
debilitating  influences  long  continued,     (t  is  nn- 
4Q\ibtBdly  horoditRjy,     The  childwn  oi'  M  PF 


gouty  and  dyspeptic  parents  are  specially  subject 
to  scrofula.  It  may  be  excited  by  poor  food,  cold 
and  wet,  confinement  in  impure  air.  It  is  exhi- 
bited most  couiraonly  in  winter  and  spring,  par- 
ticularly after  fevers  and  long  illnesses.  I'atients 
who  suffer  from  it,  experience  relief  and  improve- 
ment during  the  summer  months.  Scrofida  gives 
a  tendency  to  chronic  inflammations.  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  same  form  in  warm  climates  as  in 
cold — in  the  hot  climates  the  liver  is  the  chief  suf- 
ferer. The  predisposition  is  exhiliited  in  people 
coming  from  hot  chmates  to  cold.  It  muc-fi  modi- 
fies acute  inflammations  and  lowers  the  vit.ality  of 
the  products  of  infiammation,  for  if  lymph  is 
eftiised,  it  is  not  organised  at  all,  or  else  only  in  a 
low  degree;  it  is  not  assimilated  to  the  tissue  in 
which  it  is  secreted,  but  gives  rise  to  chronic  in- 
duration tending  to  ulceration;  it  maybe  quite 
aplastic  forming  empyema.  The  matter  of  scrofu- 
lous abscess  differs  from  oi-dinary  pus ;  the  glo- 
bules of  the  former  are  gi-anular,  and  not  vesicular, 
as  those  of  pus.  Scrofula  depends  upon  some 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  assimila- 
tive functions. 


CYNANCIIE    MALIGNA. 

By  .4  COUNTIIY  Pll-\CTIT10NER. 

Inflamjiation-  of  the  tongue,  the  tivida,  and  soft 
palate,  the  fauces  or  tonsils,  when  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  or  what  is  called  common  injlanimation.  al- 
though attended  by  local  symptoms  sometimes  of 
a  very  distressing  "character, —pain  in  swalhiwing, 
feeling  of  fullness  in  the  throat,  accompanied  with 
choaking  sensations  and  laboured  respiration,  at 
the  same  time,  considerable  febrile  disturbance, 
frequent  and  full  pulse,  furred  tongue,  headache, 
&c., — is  not,  generally  speaking,  to  be  regarded  as 
an  alarming  or  dangerous  comi^laint.  The  object 
of  this  paper,  however,  is  to  contrast  the  above 
forms  oi'  disease  with  other  maladies  attacking  the 
same  parts,  ililfcrent  in  their  nature,  and  more  to 
be  feared  a:i  to  their  results  ;  although  at  their 
commencement,  they  have  occasionaUy  character- 
istics so  much  in  common  with  the  aft'ections  of  the 
first  class,  that  the  young  or  incautious  practitioner 
is  occasionally  betrayed  by  a  deceptive  similarity, 
if  not  into  the  adoption  of  an  erroneous  treatment, 
at  least  into  the  giving  to  friends  of  that  which 
turns  ..lut  to  be  an  ung-uarded  or  incorrect  opinion. 
In  towns,  ^vllere  the  population  stands  thick  on  the 
gTouud,  and  where  medical  practitioners  at  any 
given  time  have  every  facility  of  knowing  whether 
or  no  epidemics  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is 
not  only  comparatively  easy  to  know  of  their 
existence,  but  also  to  make  ourselves  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  their  nature  ;  but  in  country 
places,  where  the  inhabitants  are  thinly  strewed, 
small  in  number,  over  a  great  extent  of  surface, 
the  medical  attendant  cannot  generally  be  so  well 
informed  respecting  the  extent  or  nature  of  epi- 
demic forms  of  disease  which  may  now  and  then 
prevail,— so  that  on  his  first  being  called  to  an 
isolated  case,  or  one  which,  in  the  commencement, 
appears  so,  from  the  tact  of  its  being  the  first  he 
observes  of  that  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
sei-ies— a  complaint  which  might  justly  be  caUed 
malignant— is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a 
benign  and  curable  aft'ection;  whence  some  occa- 
sional mistakes  we  make  in  prognoses,  which 
although  they  may  have  had  little  to  do  with  mo- 
difications of  treatment,  are  aU  important  as  re 
gards  the  expectations,  confidence,  and  opinions  ot 
friends  It  is  especially  with  a  view  to  throat  at- 
feetions,  and  to  the  difl'erences  between  the  com- 
and  curable,  and  the  specific,  epidemic,  or 
that  the  following  remarks  are  put 
toH-etiier,  without  any  attempt  at  method  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  practical  utility  which  they  may 
probably  be  allo^ved  to  possess. 

Althou'>-h  the  term  malignant  sore  throat  is  so 
coramonlv  employed  by  Enghsb  practitioners,  its 
propriety  has  been  called  m  question ;  in  like  man- 
ner another  term  often  used  by  French  writers,  to 
qualify  the  same  kind  of  disease,  viz.  aslhenique, 
has  been  regarded  by  some  recent  wTiters  on  the 
subject,  as  essentially  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
said  to  be  contrary  to  reason  and  sound  physiology, 
tlmt  the  same  inflammation,  that  the  same  peculiar 
formntlon  of  false  memtii'anp,sHch  aa  in  tlisse  pas^ai 
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lines  the  throat  affected,  should  in  one  case  be  the 
result  of  weakness  and  in  aiiotiier  of  strength,  on 
the  one  hand  associated  with  an  exaltation  of  vital 
energy,  on  the  other  conuected  with  its  depression. 
Tlie  term  slhenique,  being  the  opposite,  emplovod 
in  speaking  of  that  form  of  the  malady  distin- 
guished more  by  syniplums  of  common  inHamraa- 
torv  action:  perhaps  i>f  tlie  terms  mnlignmit  and 
asllenique,  the  former  is  the  better  of  the  two,  bv 
virtue  of  its  more  popular  and  less  scientific  cha- 
r.acter;  it  commits  the  jiractitioner  to  no  peculiar 
opinion,  as  lie  is  nc't  often  asked  the  difference  be- 
tween tlie  malisiiant  and  the  benign.  Many  diseases 
are  known  lo  affect  very  differently  different  consti- 
tutions; and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  progress,  dura- 
tion, and  termination  of  throat  affections,  are  influ- 
enced as  much  bv  peeuliarities  of  individual  constitu- 
tion.as  they  are  bv  peciiliaritiesof  disease,  or  morbid 
action,  yet  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
synocha  of  Cullen,  and  the  typhus  gTavior  of  the 
same  author,  so  certainly  is  tliere  .a  difference  be- 
tween the  attack,  ptrogre^s,  and  symptoms,  of  com- 
mon sore  thrtiaf,  inffammafion  of  the  tonsils, 
palate.  &e  ,  and  those  of  cynanche  m.aligna,  wbii'li 
has  the  same  anatomical  locality  ;  fir  in  tlie  former 
case  we  haw  to  combat  an  active  infl.iminafiou,  by 
active  antiphlogistic  means,  attempting  to  procure 
termination  by  resolution,  opiaiing  abscess  early  if 
it  occur;  in  llii-  latter,  where  one  charaeteristie  of 
the  symjifoms  is  «iiaf  niiuiit  fairly  be  ealleil  ty- 
phoid, (if  here  «e  miglit  be  allowed  to  except  the 
stupor)  the  tonic  and  antiseptic  treatment  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  while  to  abstract  blood,  in 
many  eases,  miglit  e^■en  piMve  fatal,  and  the  prac- 
tising of  eounfer-irritation  in  f  lie  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  parts  affected,  is  not  always  un- 
attended with  danger. 

In  one  fatal  ease  which  came  recently  mider  my 
notice,  in  a  young  lady,  aged  eleven,  the  throat 
afleetion  was  at  first  of  so  simple  a  character,  that 
it  was  regarded  as  a  case  of  ordinary  (piinsy,  and 
during  the  first  fair  days  of  its  progress,  no  symp- 
touis  aptpeared.  sufficient  to  make  the  practitioner 
from  the  first  in  attendance,  in  the  least  apprehen- 
sive with  regard  to  the  result-^.  After  this  period, 
the  change  in  the  general  aspect,  and  in  the  breath- 
ing, was  so  ob\  ions  that  the  friends  became  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  the  eliild,  fa-  by  this  time  the 
false  membrane  lining  the  fauces,  and  thickly  cover- 
ing the  tonsils,  had  all  the  ajqiearances  that  cha- 
racterize the  worst  cases  ofcynanehe  maligna;  the 
Iireafh  became  exceedingly  fVctiil,  the  pulse  very 
frequent  and  small,  the  respiration  gradually 
more  and  more  oppressed,  till  the  fatal  termination 
took  place  on  the  fifth  day  of  tlii'  attack.  In  this 
instance  it  would  seem,  from  all  we  could  learn  of 
the  nature  i>f  the  earlv  svmptrims  and  prtigress, 
there  must  have  been  some  difhculty  at  the  onset 
in  establishing  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  this  more 
especially  before  the  peculiar  coating  given  by  the 
disease  to  the  tonsils  ami  neighbouring  parts",  had 
been  carefully  observed;  for  after  the  ash  ccjiourcd 
and  spotted  aspect  of  I  be  thmat,  sn  I'liaracteristic 
of  cynanche  maligna,  was  observed,  and  this.iucon- 
nection  with  the  peculiar  fuiid  br.ath,  the  fre- 
cpient  and  vc-ry  small  pulse,  and  the  general  pros- 
tration of  strength,  the  complaint  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  ordinary  ipiinsy,  nor  could  it  be 
supposed  capable  of  relief  by  the  treatment  which 
sulfiees  in  ciiiiimon  inllammalion  of  the  tonsils  anil 
p.alal.-.  M.  Hupnylren  directed  his  attention  some 
time  ago  to  tin-  treatment  of  the  severe  f'.irms  of 
cynanche  maligna,  and  has  recommended  the  I'ln- 
ployment  of  the  "  chloro-sod.aic  solution"  of  Laba- 
iia<|uein  garglc>s,;i  practice  alsoadopted  byGuersent, 
Koche,  and  Sanson,  who  have  reported  f'avourablv 
of  its  eftects.  To  such  treatment,  in  adults,  the  iii- 
lialation  of  oxygen  gas  miglit  be  added,  and  «  here 
the  sitting  up  to  inhale  this  gas  is  attended  with 
difficulty,  or  where  we  are  not  furnislud  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  we  may  substitute  the  follow- 
ing method,  recommended  by  Thomas  :  "t'aiise  the 
windows  and  doors  of  the  patient's  apartment  to  be 
closed,  and  then,  taking  a  chatting  dish  with  srane 
live  coals,  throw  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre  in  powder,  which  will  fill  the  room  with  a 
thick  white  cloud  that  will  cimtinue  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  This  process  ought  f'rei|uentlv  to 
be  repealed  in  the  course  of  the  ilay.  "  We"  are 
reconinicnded  by  some  prottitiongrs  tg  ttvkc  great 


care  in  preventing  any  part  of  the  secretion  or 
false  membrane  formed  on  the  fauces  from  pass- 
ing down  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach ;  and 
this  precaution  appears  more  especially  necessarv 
in  children  of  feeble  constitution,  for  the  gastiic  irri- 
tation which  might  thus  be  set  up,  would  be  in  such 
eases  a  gr.ave  addition  to  an  already  serious 
complaint.  When  the  matter  in  question 
is  loose  enough  to  be  removed;  this  may  be  done 
by  a  little  fine  soft  sponge,  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
strong  handle  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  or  to  the 
end  of  a  common  black-lead  peni-il,  at  the  other 
end  of  which  may  be  attached  another  portion  of 
sponge,  \^■ith  which  any  stimulant  or  other  appli- 
cation may  be  carried  to  the  denuded  surface  of 
the  throat,  audits  healing  in  this  way  favoured; 
the  patient  at  the  same  time,  if  sufficiently  old  and 
intelligent,  being  recommended  tt)  make  occasional 
efforts  to  expel  loose  shreds  of  this  formation  by 
the  month.  If  we  have  reason  to  think  that  any 
disturbance  of  the  bowels. — griping,  purging,  &c., 
which  may  occur,  is  caused  in  the  manner  now 
:iliiided  to,  Ave  bad  betu-r  not  empltiy  astringents 
to  st»^p  it.  but  instead,  an  occasional  small  dose  of 
castor  oil,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  allaying  irrit.a- 
tion,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  having  attended 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  we  find  that  some  de- 
gree of  lienefit  generally  follows  the  action  of  su- 
dorifics.  which.  howe\er,  in  most  cases,  are  only 
admissible  in  the  early  st.ages  of  the  complaint,  for 
a  treatment  by  diffusible  stimuli  is  often  indicated, 
\iithin  the  course  of  the  first  three  or  fonr  days, 
when  mixtures  containing  ammonia  or  a?ther, 
more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  will 
come  to  our  aid  in  such  eases  as  an-  distinguished 
liy  the  aspei-t  of  great  debility.  In  short,  this  view 
may  bo  safely  taken  of  ilie  malady  as  it  aHeets 
different  constitutions,  that  in  some  there  being- 
sufficient  strength  to  begin  with,  reaction  on  the 
system  takes  place,  the  pulse  becomes  moderately 
full,  and  the  skin  warm,  with  occasionally  more  or 
less  head-ache,  symptoms  of  iutlammatory  fever 
prevailing;  in  others,  instead  of  this  re;ictioii. 
which  declares  itself  chiefly  in  the  state  of  the 
heart  and  circulating  system,  of  which  the  pulse  is 
taken  as  a  principal  index,  the  powers  of  the  .sys- 
tem are  overcome  by  the  e-nergy  of  the  disease, 
and  reaction  does  ni.il  take  ]>Iace,  hut  gr.adually  an 
asjtect  of  debility  supervenes,  the  pulse  is  frequent 
and  snuiil,  the  p:itient  lies  prostrated  by  the  ctun- 
plaiiil,  .and  it  is  with  pain  and  dilticnrty  that  the 
tirdinary  elforts  are  made  for  the  employment  of 
remedies,  a  stale  which  is  sometimes  called  typhoiil 
here  taking  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  desig- 
nated inflammatory  fever  in  the  other  instance; 
now  (he  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  well  between 
tliese  conditions,  and  lo  establish  such  distinction 
at  the  earliest  ]>ossible  period,  inasmuch  as  the 
treatment  must  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  the 
b;danci*  of  indications,  which  will  differ  considera- 
bly, as  far  as  the  remedies  to  be  employed  are 
concerned,  as  they  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
states,  to  which  we  now  allude.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  former  set  of  symptoms  are  gene- 
rally favorable,  and  that  the  latter  are  the  oppo- 
site, so  that  great  care  slioidd  be  taken  that  we  do 
not  by  any  part  of  the  treatment,  favour  at  all  the 
occurrence  of  the  latter  <'ondition,  for  this  may  1 
•  •asily  be  done,  and  it  has  occasionally  li;ipp*-iied 
that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  first  st:ite,  blood 
in  loo  great  a  quantity  has  been  iiicautionsly 
;ibstracted,  when  unexpected  debility  and  the  so- 
called  typhoid  state  luive  followed,  so  that  if  by 
leeches  in  considenible  number,  or  by  other  modes 
of  letting  blood  from  the  throat,  we  reduce  the 
patient  too  niucli.  the  chances  of  reco\ery,  which 
might  otherwise  lune  l.ieen  att'orded by  the  strength 
which  he  possessed  at  the  beginning,  will  be  re- 
ilneed  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitutiim,  and  we  shall  have  to  regret  the  loss  eif 
a  sheet  anchor,  Aviiieh  no  art  can  restore  or  bring 
back.  In  cases,  therefore,  ofcynanehe  maligna,  or 
in  ;iiiv  milder  form  of"  thrciat  aft'ection  likely  to  end 
in  it,  the  practitioner  will  have  to  w.iuh  diligently 
at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient  if  he  wish  to  mark 
the  distinctions  we  have  noticed,  or  to  vary  his 
trenlinent  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the 
case. 

A  French  nuthor  speaking  of  the   ninrbld  ap- 


pearances found  on  dissection  in  these  eases,  re- 
marks, that  no  traces  of  gangrene  arc  to  be  met 
W'ith,  only  the  vestiges  of  inflammation,  and  that 
nothing  "bn(  an  erroneous  notion  has  led  to  the 
adoption  for  this  complaint,  of  the  term  of  "  angine 
gattgreiieuAcS*  We  cannot,  however,  understond 
this  objection  to  the  term  gangTcnous  as  applied 
to  many  cases  of  this  disease,  for  not  only  do  we 
meet  with  vestiges  of  grangi-ene  after  death,  but 
even  during  life  the  progress  of  the  gangi'ene  is  in 
many  instances  only  too  apparent.  We  have  seen 
several  cases  where  gangTcne  commencing  in  the 
throat,  has  made  rapid  progress  from  the  mucous 
membrane  towards  the  skin,  destro\iug  most  of  the 
intervening  structures  along  with  the  mucous  and 
tegumentary  tunic  ;  the  ravages  of  this  severe  form 
of  the  com]ilaint  are  generally  such  as  to  destroy 
life,  soon  after  the  gangrene  has  I'eached  the  exte- 
rior and  the  throat  has  been  laid  open;  lo  this, 
however,  we  meet  with  interesting  exceptions. 

A  case  came  under  our  notice  some  time  ago, 
where,  by  the  process  of  gangrene,  the  carotid 
sheath  w;is  exposed,  and  the  nerves  of  the  neck, 
as  it  were,  beautifully  dissected  by  the  sloughing 
of  the  surrounding  textures  ;  this  case  for  some 
days  after  tlu'  separation  of  the  sloughs  appeared 
lo  be  doing  well,  heivlthy  granulations  arising 
from  the  exposed  surfaces ;  the  child,  however, 
was  irritable  and  exceedingly  cross,  and  the 
mother,  not  being  a  good  manager,  allowed  the 
patient  one  day  to  get  into  a  sort  of  juvenile  rage, 
and  during  this  a  small  artery  in  the  neck  began 
to  bleed,  by  which  the  sufferer  was  so  much 
reduced  as  to  sink  from  the  effects  of  the  hse- 
mon-hage. 

Vi'e  iiave  frequently  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving, that  in  bad  cases  iif  cynaiiclie  maligna 
blood-letting  is  decidedly  useless,  at  the  least,  if 
not  practised  at  the  very  onset  of  the  complaint, 
and  here  it  should  be  local — as  by  leeches  behind 
the  ears,  or  cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
not  general,  for  in  this  there  is  often  risk  of  doing 
harm,  as  before  mentioned.  We  ilo  better  to 
avoid  the  application  of  leeches  or  blisters  to  the 
throat,  or  in  the  immediate  ncinity  of  the  parts 
afl'ected ;  for  cases  are  now  and  then  met  with 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  from  the  injury  in- 
flicted by  the  disease  in  the  fauces,  but  which  fall 
a  prey  to  external  gangTene  following  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister  to  the  throat  itself  On  account 
of  the  disposition  to  slough,  which  the  blistered 
surface  not  unfrequently  takes  on,  even  where 
more  serious  consequences  do  not  follow,  the 
blisters  on  the  throat  should  be  avoided,  for  the 
sear  afterwards  left,  presents,  in  many  instances,  a 
\ery  hideous  aspect,  more  especially  to  be  dreaded 
in  females. 

It  appears  to  be  questionable,  and  matter  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  whether  in  cases  of  cynanche 
maligna,  where  no  att'ection  of  the  skin  generally 
has  been  observed,  it  might  not  be  good  practice 
to  employ  the  cold  att'usion,  which  has  been  so 
much  recommended  in  scarlet  fever,  where  there 
is  great  heat  of  surface,  aiul  from  which  no  doubt 
fever  patients  often  experience  very  great  relief. 
This  might  rouse  the  capillary  circulation  into 
vigorous  reaction,  and  if  at  the  same  time  sina- 
pisms were  applied  to  the  feet,  to  the  legs,  and 
even  to  the  thighs,  some  derivative  effect  might 
be  hoped  for,  more  or  less  likely  to  relieve  the 
throat  and  neighbouring  parts.  With  regard  to 
the  local  treatment  at  tlie  commeuceinent,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  applying  w  ith  a  small  brush 
a  good  strong  solution  of"  lunar  caustic  to  the 
tonsils  and  neighbouring  mucous  membrane  on 
either  side,  with  a  view  of  altering  the  action  of 
the  part  so  much  as  to  give  a  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  the  complaint  by  resolution  ;  and  as  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  observation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  that  in  soma  respects  the  lom- 
|daiiit  before  us  is  analagoiis  to  carbuncle  under 
the  external  lunicofthe  body,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  bear  in  mind  always  the  practice  we 
resort  to  in  many  cases  of  carbuncle. — viz  .  that  of 
making  a  w:i\  to  the  exterior  f'.ir  dead  portions  of 
cellular  membrane,  by  the  crucial  incision,  &c, — 
;iw:ire  all  the  while 'of  flH- necessity  of  gunixliug 
against  unnecessary  loss  of  blood  in  every  instance 
of  cynanche  maligna.  This  comparison  may  ap- 
peM  eymovhdt  strange ;   curbunck  might  be  sftul 
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to  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  cynanche  ma- 
ligna only  in  connection  with  that  part  of  (lie 
mucous  nierabrauc  which  lines  the  tliroat.  We 
may  recollect,  llo\ve^cl•,  that  the  oesophagus,  as 
well  as  other  lower  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube,  is 
occasionally  aH'cctcd  in  cynanche  maligna,  shew- 
ing that  tliei'i'  is  at  least  a  tenilcncy  to  morbid 
action  tliroughout  the  extent  of  the  nuicous  mem- 
brane, for  iiulccd  the  bronchia  do  not  always 
escape  intact. 

What  carbuncle  is  then  to  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane  beneath  it,  such  is  the  tumour  in 
cynanche  maligna  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
subjacent  cellular  structure  ;  fur  the  complaint  is 
not  especially  c»-»nnected  with  the  tonsils  in  the 
same  degree  that  ordinary  (ptinsy  is,  nor  coidd  it 
with  ju'opricty  bo  styled,  malignant  tonsillitis. 
There  are  certain  dirtVreuces,  no  doubt,  as  regards 
the  state  of  body  uiuler  which  the  two  diseases 
make  their  attack,  besides  which  we  meet  with 
cynanche  maligna,  as  an  I'pidemic — I  would  rather 
say  an  endemic;  c^en  in  this,  hn^'ever,  there  .are 
certain  points  of  resemblance  cbietly  to  be  sought 
for,  as  far  as  carbuncle  is  c<:tncerned,  in  the  history 
of  diseases  of  s<.>me  parts  of  Asia  and  other  warm 
climate.  There  is  in  many  cases,  more  especially 
at  the  onset,  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
aftection  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  cynanche  ma- 
ligna, and  that  of  the  skin  in  erysipelas  ;  wo  will 
not,  howe\er,  carry  this  paper  beyond  reasonable 
bounds  by  constituting  further  comparisons. 

Jlost  of  the  cases  alluded  to  in  this  paper  were 
unconnected  with  any  cutaneous  eruption,  not 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  with  severe  atlection  of  the 
throat,  but  malignant  sore  throat  alone  ;  the 
ca,se  of  the  young  lady,  which  terminated  fatally, 
being  one  of  a  somewhat  luimerous  group  where 
the  disease  attacked  almost  every  member  of  a 
large  family  residing  in  the  country,  without  any 
known  cause,  or  our  being  abli^  to  tr.aco  its  approach 
from  the  spread  of  any  neighbouring  epidemic. 


GALL  AND  DK.  StACARTNEY. 


To  llic  E.lilor  ofllic  '  MnMUAi.  Times.' 

SiK, — Or.  Macartney  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  cpioted  in  your  last 
week's  paper,  'page  151,  column  1,  says  : — "  If 
we  can  ever  arrive  at  correct  notions  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  it  nuist  be  by  careful 
dissections  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  cerebral 
organ,  and  by  ascertaining  the  correspondence 
between  the  miiuite  structure,  and  the  endowments 
and  dispositions  of  theditferentindividuiils;  taking 
into  account  at  the  same  time,  the  intluencc  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  bod}',  his/ead  of  ascribiii!^'  lo 
rertahi  parts  on  thi'  surface  of  llu-  hrai/i,  flisthtrf  tnui 
often  I. /iposini;  faculties  as  Gall  and  Spiirzheim  liaiv 
done.''  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  practi- 
cability of  the  method  proposed  in  the  first 
half  of  this  sentence,  (which  meth(jd  is  abotit  as 
e.tcellcnt  as  wandering  over  the  ocean  would  be 
without  a  compass),  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to 
the  words  in  italics,  which  are  intended  to  insi- 
nuate a  refutation  of  Gall's  doctrines,  or  at  any 
rate  to  ch.arge  them  with  gross  absurdity  and  in- 
consequentiality.  As  many  who  read  this  sen- 
tence may  take  Dr.  Macartney's  dictum  as  sufli- 
cient  withiHit  examination,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
subjoiriing  what  Gall  himself  really  taught  respect- 
ing "certain  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  brain." 
Gall :  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cervoau,  torn,  iii.,  p.  2, 
8vo.  ed.  "  Is  there  a  relation  or  determinate  cor- 
respondence between  the  brain,  the  cranium,  and 
the  head?  The  possibility  of  resolving  this  ipies- 
tion,  supposes  that  the  organs  nf  the  mind  arc  siln- 
aled  at  the  surface  nf  the  hrain.  that  they  arc  more 
or  less  depressed,  more  or  less  flattened,  more  or 
less  elevated,  more  or  less  small,  according  as  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  is  susceptible  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  energy;  that  these  varie- 
ties in  the  form  of  the  individual  parts  of  the 
brain  are  shewn  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium  and 
head;  assertions  wliieh  must  he  rignrunshj  proved,  .  .  . 
The  following  observations  vi  ill  serve  to  answer 
the  question,— /low /«r  is  it  tnit  that  the  organs  of 
the  mind  are  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  brain? 
We  must  recollect  that  every  nerve,  after  having 


been  sufticiently  strengthened,  ramities  and  spreads 
in  the  part  nhere  it  has  to  exercise  its  function. 
The  nerves  of  sensation  and  of  motion  spread  in 
the  skin  and  muscles;  the  nerves  of  sense,  each  in 
the  exterior  app.aratus  peculiar  to  itself;  e.g.,  the 
olfactory  nerve  in  the  pituitary  membrane,the  gusta- 
tory in  the  tongue ;  the  optic, by  its  e.xpansion,forms 
the  retina.  This  part  in  which  the  nerve  spreadsis  nofy 
it  is  true, all  the  origan;  hut  u-e  7nai/  infer  the  magnitude 
of  the  nerve  itself  from  theejtcnt  of  its  ctptmsiun.  The 
expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  the  dog  and  the 
horse  is  more  considerable  than  in  man;  and  the 
nerve  itself  is  larger  from  its  origin  to  its  expan- 
sion, in  these  animals  than  it  is  in  man.  Nature 
follows  prcciselij  the  same  law  in  the  brain.  The 
difterent  parts  of  the  brain  arise  aiul  are  strength- 
ened in  different  pliices  ;  they  form  fibrous  bundles 
more  or  less  considerable  and  finally  spread.  All 
these  expansions  of  different  binidles,  when  united, 
form  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  These  hemis- 
pheres are  then  nothing  but  a  ni'rvons  membrane, 
t"o  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  completely  covered 
cxteruiilly  by  an  apparently  pnlpous  or  gelatinous 
nnitter  of  a  greyish  colour.  Imagine  this  great 
nervous  membrane  (as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  hy- 
drocepbuli),  folded  like  a  flounce,  so  that  each  fold 
is  from  \2  to  llj  lines  (more  or  less)  in  depth? 
c.inMilutions  will  arise,  the  intervals  between 
>\  Inch  ha\e  received  from  anatomists  tlie  name  of 
anfractuosities  ;  and  we  shall  have  the  two 
hemispheres,  such  as  nature  h;is  deposited  them 
in  the  cranium  in  theii'  folded  slate.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  olfactory  nerve  forms  analogous  f  'Ids 
in  the  buttons  of  the  nose.  A  small  bundle  or 
fascia  can  only  form  a  small  expansion,  and  c(ni- 
scipiently  small  folds,  and  a  small.  c)r  several  small, 
eonvoluti*)ns.  On  the  contrary,  a  nervous  fascia  of 
considerable  size,  forms  a  very  wide  aiul  thick  ex- 
pansion, and  consequently  very  mneb  more  vohimi- 
iioiis  folds  and  convolutions.  Ileuce  although  all 
the  portions  oj  anif  cerebral  organ  are  not  situated 
at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  from  their  origin  to  their 
exjiansion,  we  may  nevertheless  from  the  magnituile 
of  the  j old  or  convolution^  conclude  with  certaintp  con- 
cerning the  volume  of  the  whole  organ.  The  w  ider, 
longer,  :ind  deeper  are  the  con^*olutions.  the  more 
space  they  occupy,  and  the  higher  they  rise  ;ibo\  e 
those  w  hich  are  not  so  long,  deep,  and  wide  :  so 
that  a  brain,  the  integral  parts  of  which  haie  ac- 
ipiired  an  unequal  development,  oft'ers  at  its  sur- 
face hollows,  flat  parts,  and  protuberances."  It 
is  needless  to  pursue  the  enquiry  further. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  Gall  did  not 
teach  that  the  organs  themselves  were  situated  at 
the  surf;ice  of  the  brain,  but  that  we  can,  by  their 
expansions  there  situate,  ctnclude  concerning  their 
whole  volume,  which  is  very  ilifl'ercnt.  As  tii  the 
sneer  implied  in  the  words  "  opposing  faculties,"  it 
may  be  left  unanswered,  as  Gall  may  be  ;dlowed  to 
suppose  he  has  proved  the  existence  vf  faculties 
which  in  their  exalted  state  are  widely  dWerent, 
until  the  metaphysicians  b;ivc  proved,  not  only  a 
priori  that  such  faculties  cannot,  but  «  posteriori  that 
they  do  not  exist.  As  the  notion  that  the  organs 
are  only  situated  on  the  surface  of  Ihe  brain,  .ac- 
cording to  phrenologists,  is  a  very  common  error. 
I  have  ventiu'cd  to  intrude  thus  much  up')n  }'our 
columns,  in  order  to  shew  that  Gall  ue\er  taught 
such  a  doctrine.     I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Elus. 

Dorkintr,  rtli  DfC.  l.Sl-.>. 


THE  NEW  MEDICAL  REFORM  BILL. 

(T-.  Ilif  Eililiir  vl  IliF  ■  Mclicil  Times. ') 

Sir — The  draught  of  Sir. I. Gr.aham's  bill  for  reform- 
ing British  Meilical  Government  has  been  recently 
placed  in  my  hands,  anil  I  do  myself  the  pleasure 
of  asking  leave  to  eonmiunicate  its  contents 
through  a  .iournal  which,  however  remarkable  for 
the  energetic  ability  with  which  it  exposes  abuses, 
i-s  not,  at  least  to  my  hundjie  perception,  less  dis- 
tinguished for  the  spirit  of  honest  candour  with 
which  it  eau  regard  both  the  character  ami 
raeasm-es  of  gentlemen  with  whom,  in  general,  it 
shews  no  concurrence  of  sentiments.  Practicall}-, 
I  am  sure  your  object  aiul  mine  is  the  same — the 
usefulness,  the  happiness,  of  our  common  profes- 
sion; and  I  am  sure  that  whatever  less  liberal, 


because  less  enlightened,  critics  may  do,  you  wil' 
neither  pronounce  me,  ex  cathedra,  as  imbecile  of 
mind,  or  wanting  in  sincerity,  when  I  assure  you 
that,  taking  every  thing  into  account,  I  consider 
Sir  .James  Graham's  bill  the  very  best  '\hich  we 
can  hope  for  under  the  circumstances — and  which, 
if  it  fail  to  shew  the  speculative  perfections  some 
sanguine  politicians  ask  for,  will  produce  all  the 
practical  good  which  the  profession  is  really  de- 
sirous of,  or  prepared  for.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  representative  systems,  and  Faculties,  but 
where  are  your  men  to  enact  them? — and  where, if 
you  get  them  enacted,  are  your  men  to  work 
them?  What  are  your  associations?  One  of 
them,  the  British,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  dead, — if  not 
defunct,  its  existence,  after  your  narrative  of  its 
decent  orgies  and  respectable  organizatiim,  must 
prove  an  indift'erence  to  per.sonal  character,  in  its 
members,  as  well  as  leaders,  which  must  make  it 
something  worse  than  useless  to  the  jirojects  which 
they  are  supposed  to  support.  The  other,  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  is  a 
"  res  non."  A  periodical  which  once  enjoyed  gre.at 
notoriety,  and  whose  recent  extinction  is  a  proof 
how  little  its  violent  medical  politics  met  with 
sympathy  from  the  profession,*  some  time  since  pro- 
nounced it  an  utter  failure,  and  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  the  Association  has  any  creed  of  medical 
reform  which  they  dare  to  pronudgate,  or  ask 
sub.scription  to.  You  yourself  are  constantly  com- 
plaining of  the  apathy  of  the  profession,  which, 
with  due  deference  to  you.  is  but  another  word  for 
expressing  its  dislike  to  all  excessive  changes, — so 
that.  Sir,  externally,  and  internally,  in  the  me.isures 
proposed — in  the  authority  in  their  favour — in  the 
disfavour,  discredit,  and  powerlessness  of  the  agi- 
tators— in  the  tacit  opposition  of  the  profession  to 
all  their  schemes  of  violeiitdisrupturingofour  medi- 
cal polity,!  see  reasons  for  supporting  the  moderate 
measure  of  Sir  ,James  Graham,  which,  without 
making  a  revolution  which  would  do  tlumsands 
harm,  cft'ects  all  the  substantial  practical  reform 
which  can  do  any  well-meaning  and  honest  man 
good.  I  am  aware  that  my  sentiments  do  not 
accord  with  yours,  and  ni>t  to  increase  the  risk  of 
their  omission  in  your  publication  by  further  pro- 
lixity, I  proceed  to  l;iy  before  you  the  details  of  a 
bill  which,  I  think,  has  the  liighest  claims  on  my 
fellow-practitioners'  approval. 

First  -the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
two  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  are  to  be 
practically  assimilated. f  —  Medicine,  INIidwifery, 
Pharmacy,  and  Chemistry,  on  the  one  hand — and 
Surgery  and  Anatomy  on  the  other,  are  to  form 
distinct  subjects  of  examination.  The  first  will  be 
sujiervised  by  the  College  of  I'hysicians,  the 
A]iothecarics  assisting  them :  the  second,  by  the 
(Jollege  of  Surgeons  —  a  most  wise  regulation. 
Tills  double  examination  will  give  a  title  to  prac- 
tice as  General  Practitioners.  After  increased 
study  or  pr.aeticc,  these  may  take  the  higher  de- 
grees of  Doctors  of  Medicine  or  Surgery,  or  both, 
after  renewed  examination  of  a  still  stricter  cha- 
racter. Each  and  all  of  these  examinations  may 
be  presided  over,  at  pleasure,  by  any  member  of 
the  ('entral  Council  i.if  Health — a  Board  fiinned  of 
one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  four  ni>u- 
jirofessional  members,  nominjited  in  perpetuity  by 
the  (iovcrnment,  and  eight  physicians  or  surgeons, 
representing  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Colleges 
— four  for  England,  two  for  Ireland,  and  two  fir 
Scotland,  selected  by  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  al- 
ternately. Government  appoints  uureservedly 
the  whole  Ci->uncil  in  tlie  first  case,  and  subse- 
quently choses  two  for  each  Colleges,  from  lists  of 
fives,  furnished  by  the  Colleges  respectively. 
And,  Sir,  whatever  your  opinion  may  be  on  the 
necessity  of  medical  men  for  their  own  govern- 
nu^nt,  a  little  reflection  will  teach  that  a  few  lay- 


•  Our  correspondent  (as  if  influenced  by  coming 
events,  which,  we  are  told,  cast  their  shadow.s 
before)  evidently  labours  under  the  mistake  that 
the  Lancet  is  already  given  up.  This  is  not  i/cl 
the  case.  .Journals,  like  some  other  sufferers,  will 
sometimes  linger  on  a  long  time  in  articulo  mortis, 
—Ed. 

f  We  have  omitted  a  portion  of  our  corres- 
pondent's remarks  here,  as  all  this  was  detailed  in 
a  former  JSumber. 
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men  are  not  without  use  in  their  deliberations.  If 
medicine  do  not,  like  law,  narrow  the  niiud,  it 
contracts  the  heart — and  we  never  behave  better 
to  each  olhiT,  and  our  profession's  repute,  than 
when  under  the  public's  eye.  The  way  to  have  us 
harmonious,  and  not  personal,  is  not  to  lea\e  ijs 
qiute  to  ourselves.  The  mode  of  retirement  is 
ivisely  arranged.  After  the  first  cigltt's  with- 
drawal, the  professional  part  of  the  Council  will  be 
re-composed  every  four  or  six  years— the  precise 
period,  I  am  told,  not  being  yet  fixed.  Though  it 
was  designed,  originally,  tliat  the  President  (the 
Secretary  of  State)  should  nominate  the  vice- 
president,  who  was  not  to  be  a  medical  man  (an 
equivocal'  proceeding,  I  own)— I  am  told  that  a 
change  is  here  in  contemplation,  two  of  the  Col- 
lei'CsMiaving  made  strong  objections  to  this  plan. 
Another  wise  provision  is,  the  great  power  which 
ihis  Central  Coimcil  will  exercise  over  every  rule 
aud  bye-law  of  all  the  Colleges.  It  will  cause  a 
perfect  unity  in  the  medical  community — build 
them,  if,  Sir,  I  may  so  express  it,  into  one  large 
house,  with  a  pleasing  variety  of  apartments— and 
■>ive  us  general  rules,  by  w'hich  our  qualifications 
aud  respectability  will  be  made  matters  of  as- 
surance to  the  publicf 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  as  an  old  man  of  some  ex- 
perience, I  would  recommend  you,  and  the  profes- 
sion with  you,  to  examine  this  bill  as  you  ought  to 
do,  and  not  squall  because  you  have  made  a 
custom  of  it— nor  go  on  asking  if,  in  the  book 
of  platonics,  something  nicer  might  not  be 
fashioned — but  whether,  with  due  respect  to_ exist- 
ing interests,  aud  jiractical  legislating  in  the 
homely  business  way  which  suits  Englishmen, 
anything  could  be  produced  so  likely  to  olitaiu  the 
sanction  of  Members  of  rarliameut— many  of 
whose  sentiments  I  have  the  honour  to  know  per- 
sonally— and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the 
reasonable  part  of  our  brethren.  Some  men,  I 
know,  nothing  will  satisfy  in  the  way  of  medical 
improvement,  except  it  would  teach  them  to  keep 
the  baiUtt'  out  of  their  house,  or  entrap  patients  in, 
— but  you,  Sir,  and  such  as  you — excuse  my  frank- 
ness— kuow  better,  and  should  do  Ijettci. 

JIiLEs  NoN  Sine  Gloria. 

Niiv.  2S,  1842. 

[Our  frank-spol<en  correspondent  ha.s  our  warm 
thanks  for  his  communication;  tliough,  we  confess, 
his  logic,  practical  as  he  considers  it,  is  not  of  the 
sort  to  make  us  converts  to  his  opinions.  No 
doubt,  with  him,  we  only  seek  the  jirarihul  well- 
being  of  our  profession;  and  if  that  be  sixurvd, 
guaraHtecd,  we  shall  not  care  if,  in  Acts  of 
Parliament,  there  existed  no  word  about  us — or  if 
there  did,  that  in  them,  and  ok  paper,  we  were  the 
most  incongruously-arranged  polity  in  the  State. 
But  our  objection  to  the  new  bill  (not  repeated  from 
a  hihit  of  opposing  governing  bodies,  as  our  cor- 
respondent insmuates)  is  that  it  will  fail  either  to 
produce,  or  producing,  fail  to  secure  that  practical 
well-being  which  forms,  we  freely  ow  n,  the  only 
reasonable  object  of  all  legislation.  The  educa- 
tion of  medical  men  is  left  too  inucli  at  discrclion — 
rewards  and  encouragements  to  scientific  merit  arc 
I'ar,  vci'y  far,  too  much  overlooked,  and  protection  to 
the  practitioner,  and,  through  him,  to  society,  is 
too  little  recognized  in  Sir  James  Graham's  bill, 
ever  to  permit  us  to  supjiort  it  in  its  present  form, 
on  our  correspondent's  ground  that,  though  defici- 
ent in  theoretical  excellence,  it  abounds  in  practical 
perfections.  This  is  a  subject,  howe\er,  to  which 
we  shall  shortly  have  again  to  direct  our  readers' 
attention. — Eu.] 


Chinese  Progress. — Wc  have  heard  it 
stated,  on  authority  on  whicli  we  can  rely,  that 
a  surgeon  to  one  of  the  prineiiial  London  hos- 
pitals has  been  apiilicd  to,  to  receive  a  young 
Chinese  into  his  home,  to  teach  liim  the  art 
and  mystery  of  surgery. — Globe. 

t  Our  correspondent  gives  us,  here,  some  further 
details  as  to  the  registration  of  medical  men,  and 
their  legal  separation  from  quacks,  which,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Number  before  referred  to,  wc  Imve 
taken  the  liberty  of  omitling. 


WESTIIINSTER    HOSPITAL    PHYSICIAN- 
SHIP. 

(To  tlio  Editor  of  llie  '  Medical  Times," 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Times, 
my  name  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Physicianship  of  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
about  to  be  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Bnrne. 
I  beg,  hoivever,  to  state  that  I  am  no  longer  a  can- 
didate for  that  situation.  The  Conuniltee  of  Ma- 
nagement of  the  Westminster  Hospital  had  pre- 
viously to  my  appearing  on  the  field,  unanimously 
resolved,  I  found,  to  reci;immeiid  to  the  Governors 
my  able  colleague  Dr.  Basham.  In  thus  resolving 
to  support  Dr.  Basham,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  committee  ha\e  acted  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  have  had  a  regard  solely  to  the  well — 
being  of  the  hospital  over  which  they  preside,  and 
have  besides  adopted  the  only  legitimate  course 
in  their  power  of  counteracting  the  nefarious  prac- 
tices which  you  have  so  sti'ongly  condemned,  and 
w  liich  at  present  threaten  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  committee,  as  w  ell  as  the  good  name 
and  usetidness  of  an  excellent  hospital.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  re- 
tire,'to  leave  the  committee  unshaekled  in  carrying 
out  their  good  work,  and  hope  to  be  able  at  some 
future  period  to  appear  before  the  Governors  of 
the  hospital  untler  more  propitious  circumstances. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Robert  Hunter. 

Weslmirstcr  Ho.jpital  Scliool  of  Medicine, 
Ilec.  6,  1S12. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tiie  '  iledicat  Times.' 

Sir, — I  am  an  old  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper.  I  am  also  an  old  subscriber  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital,  aud  am  one  of  the  Managing 
House  Committee.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  trespass  on  you  with  a  few- 
words,  in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  election  of 
physician  to  that  charity,  induced  by  the  lery  able, 
humane,  and  proper  remarks  contained  in  your 
last  week's  number,  as  well  as  to  set  you  riglit  in 
regard  to  the  general  fei'ling  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee respecting  this  tUsgraeeful  job.  You  may 
nut  be  aware  that  the  Committee  has  been  kept 
most  studiously  in  the  dark  as  to  the  expected 
resignation  b_v  those  concerned  in  the  intrigue,  and 
Hhen  about  "three  weeks  since,  a  sum  exceeding 
three  huntlred  pounds  was  reported  to  have  been 
paid  by  new  governors,  all  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
from  what  source.  "  These  soft  impulses  of  di\'ine 
benevolence"  so  suddenly  arising  in  favour  of  this 
"  distracted"  charity,  it  was  conjectured  that  some 
surgical  move  was  on  the  tapis,  and  one  of  the 
surgeons  who  has  an  expectant  son,  forthwith 
found  thirty  more  charitably  disposed  persons  to 
add  to  the  amount,  in  his  favour  of  course,  but  in  a 
short  week  it  comes  out  that  one  of  the  ph\'- 
sicians  is  about  to  retire  from  practice,  and  has 
given  his  sanction  to  a  private  and  active  canvass 
in  favour  of  Dr,  Kingston;  it  is  reported,  in  con- 
sc()uenee  of  pecuniarynegotiations  regarding  abouse 
and  furniture,  &c.  &c.  Alas,  poor  hospital,  how 
art  thou  sold  ?  Will  not  this  transtiction  confer  a 
most  honourable  ihstLnction  on  the  gentleman  who 
retires  from  a  public  appointment  into  private  lite? 
After  having  so  sedulously  aud  scientilically  dis- 
charged his  hospital  duties  for  so  long  a  period, 
aud  to  leave  the  institution  bordered  witli  a 
pitiful  job  for  the  committee  to  contend  with, — 
which  I  assure  you,  they  are  most  anxious  to  des- 
troy if  possible,  as  they  are  about  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion, "  'I'hat  the  next  election  of  pliysician  slitUI  be 
for  one  year  only."  It  will  tlieii  be  seen  whether 
the  new  governors  will  contimic  to  support  the 
hospital  and  their  present  caiulidates.  I  fear  your 
proposition  to  defer  Ibe  election  sine  die,  and  ap- 
point a  substitute  in  the  interim,  cannot  be  adopted 
as  the  rules  regarding  vacancies  arc  imperative. 
Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself  a  well-wisher  to  the 
hospital,  and  your  much  obliged  subscriber, 

H.— M.It.C.S. 

rimtlco,  Dec.  C.  1812. 

[We  have  learned  from  other  quarters,  besides 
the  letter  of  our  respected  correspondent  Dr. 
Hunter,  and  our  Irieiul  '•  II.,"  inserted  above,  that 
the   "■House  Committee "  of  the  Westminster  llos- 

pitid  ftie  exerting  tlicmselves  to  rescue  the  hospital 


from  the  foul  disgrace  which   the  d;ishiiig  policy 
— the  storming  tactics  of  our  young  HospilalAlex- 
ander  are  calculated  to  inflict.     The  meeting  of  the 
committee    ou   Wednesday    last   was    more    than 
usually  interesting.     The  conduct  of  Dr.   riurne 
regartiing  the  alleged  arrangement  witliDr.  Kings- 
ton, and  the  subsequent  swamping  the  affairs  of 
the  hospital  by  an  inundation  of  "  poehet  voters," 
was  animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Bicknell  in  strong 
and  indignant  language,  and  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences to    the  hospital  forcibly    pointed    out  in 
almost  the  ipsiasima  verba,  in  which  we  denounceil 
the  transaction  in  our  last  number.      In  the  midst 
of  the  discussion.  Dr.  Bm-ne  liimself  appeared,  and 
being  called  upon  for  an  cxjilanation,  spoke  on 
every  tiling  but  the  subject  in  question.    He  oft'ered, 
he  said,  to  sell  his  house  to  Dr.  Kingston  for  less 
than  it  was  worth,  and  lUtunately  sold  it  to  another 
person  altogether.     He  had  no  time  to  refer  to  the 
furniture  he  sold  Dr.  Kingston,  regarding  which 
many  curious  rumours  are   afloat.      The   doctor 
spoke  long,  and  said  nothing,  and  when  questions 
thick  as  arrows,  were  tbrowii  from  all  parts  of  the 
committee-room  at  his  devoted  head,  he  grumbled 
out   something  about    not    submitting   to   cross- 
examination,  and  with  an  agility  quite  astonishing, 
bolted  out  of  the  committee-room.     Dr.  Kingston, 
the  protege  of  Dr.  Burne,  was  not,  howevci-,   so 
easily  abashed.      He  boldly  defended  the  principle 
of  "  pocket  voters" — maintained  that  others  had 
acted  as  he  had  done,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
two  or  three  hundred  Governors  of  his  oini  making, 
to  force  him  over  the  heads  of  more  worthy  can- 
didates, was  perfectly  constitutional,  and  ctilculated 
to  add  to  the  funds,  "if  not  the  fame  of  the  hospital. 
All  this  logic  was  lost,  however,  upon  the  com- 
mittee, for  they  immediately,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  resolved,  that  at  the  election  of  a  physi- 
cian to"  the  hospital  at  the  next  vacancy,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  should  be  appointed  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  one  year ;   a  resolution  in  the  pro- 
priety of  which  we  concur,  and  although  not  ade- 
iiuate  to  meet  entirely  the  emergency,  shews  the 
determinatiein  of  the  committee  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  practices  at  once 
fatal  to  their  Hospital  fame  am\  7isefulness.     One  of 
the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the  meeting  was  the 
frank  address  of  Jlr.  Guthrie,  who  avow  ed  that  feel- 
ing himself  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  sudden  fiood  of 
new  governors  into  the  hospital ;  he  imagined  that 
some  surgeonsbip  was  iu  question,  and  that  to  pro- 
tect his  own  interests,  which  might  be  in  more 
jeopardy   than  he   knew  of — he    had  introduced 
some  thirty  of  his  friends  as  governors  to  be  ready 
at  the  hour  of  need.  Finding,  however,  how  things 
stood,  he  pledged  his  honor  to  the  committee  that 
none  of  his  nominees  should  vote  in  the  approach- 
ing election. — Ed.] 


PAYMENT  or  MEDICAL  WITNESSES  AT 
COKONERS  INQUESTS. 

The  act  regulating  this  matter  is  the  sixth  and 
seventh  of  George  IV.  chap.  S9.  By  the  first 
clause  the  coroner  is  emiKpwered  to  summon  on  an 
inquest  the  legal!;/  qualified  practitioner  who  al- 
tciulcd  the  deceased  "  til  bis  death,  in-  during  his 
last  illness."  Or  if  deceased  was  not  so  attended, 
to  summon  any  li  gaily  tpialified  practitioner  "  being 
in  actual  practice  iu  or  near  the  jilace"  where  death 
happened;  and  the  coroner  is  lurther  empowered 
at  any  time  before  the  termination  of  the  inqtiest 
to  direct  a  post  mortem  examuialion,  with,  or  with- 
out antilysis  o£  the  contents  i.>f  the  stomach,  the 
medical  practitioner  attending  the  deceased  being 
prohibited  to  perform  the  autopsy,  if  oath  be  made 
before  the  coroner  that  he  was  partly  or  entirely 
instrumental  in  the  death. 

By  the  second  clause,  a  majority  of  the  jury  are 
empowered  to  reiiuire  that  tlie  attendance  of  any 
legally  qualified  practitioner  or  practitioners  be 
ordered  by  the  coroner,  who,  if  he  roluses,  is  made 
punishabre  as  for  a  misdemeanour. 

The  third  clause  '•  requires  and  commands'  the 
coroner  to  order  remuneration  to  "  the  legally 
quahlied  practitioner"  who  "  has  attended  npi>ii 
any  coroner's  inquest,  in  obedience  to  any  such 
order  as  aforesiud,"  and  fixes  the  sum  ot  one 
guinea  for  "  attending  to  give  evidence"  if  there 
be  no  i>ost  mortem  cxaminfition;  oad  of  t>YO  guineas 
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for  a  poxi  muriem  exaraination  of  the  ileceased, 
eitliei-  willi  or  without  the  analyses,  &c.,  conjointly 
with  atlpntlam-c  to  give  evidence. 

Clause  4  |irnhiliits  all  imymonts  ibr  p.yst.  mnr/nn 
examinalions  \vh.'re  llicrc  has  beeu  no  du-ectiou 
for  such  examination  by  the  coroner  ;  and  clauiC 
->  excepts  from  payniunt  under  this  act,  all  wit- 
nesses who  being  the  medical  officers  of  any  hos- 
pital, lunatic  asylum,  or  any  public  medical 
iuslilution,  had  the  duty  of  attending  the  deceased 
person,  the  subject  of  any  inquest. 

By  iho  sixth  clause,  a  five  pound  forfeiture  is 
enacted  against  medical  practitioners  who  being 
duly  served  with  the  coroner's  order,  do  not  attend 
the  inquest.  Service  at  the  house  is  service  to  the 
practitioner. 


and 


were  at  command,  has  been  the  first  to  make  1  inflammation  of  the  tlioracic  organs,  and  m 
the  fact  profitable  in  praetice.  Mncli,  that  by  j  sonic  degree  moilerating  the  violent  (laia  of  the 
the  old  physicians  was  considered  as  nervous  i  joints.  By  the  (ilh  of  January,  the  heart  anil 
rheumatii-  fever,  anil  wherein  the  deatii  ol  Te  ,  lung  symptoms  were  removed,  the  heart  stroke 
patient  was  tlic  consequence  of  an  exciting  now  only  a  little  hastened,  its  impulse  hardly 
mclliod  of  treatment,  is  now  acknowledged  as  :  raised  above  its  normal  stale,  the  grating  sound 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  and  cured  by  \  disappeared,  and  jnste^ul  of  the^crepitation  m 
bleeding.      The  occult   inflammations   of  the 


PHRENOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  Evening  the  usual  meeting  was 
held  at  the   Rooms,  Exeter   Hall.     After  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  by 
the  secretary,  T.  Ilewett,  Esq.  R.A.,  W.  Top- 
ham,   Esq  ,"  Middle-Temple,  and  Dr.  Debout, 
of  Paris,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Elliotson,   in  alluding  to  the  case  of  Coo- 
per,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  last 
meeting's  lecture  said  that  the  head  was  small, 
the  organs  of  "Dcstructiveness"  and  "Caution" 
were  very  large,  which  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce Revenge.     He  then  remarked  upon  the 
curious  me-imero-phrenological  phenomena  elu- 
cidated  by  Mr.  Carstairs,  of  Sheffield,  where 
the  patient  upon    the   organs   of    Time   and 
Tune  being  touched,    sang  an  air,  and  when 
Language  was  chafed  added  words  to  the  tune. 
The  other  organs  produced  similar  results,  and 
this,  under  circumstances  which  precluded  all 
possibility  of  collusion.     He  next  entered  into 
a  clear  detail  of  phreno  mesmerism   for   the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  which,  there  was  a 
sharp   contest  in  America,   between   Dr.  Col- 
lyer  of  Ma.ssachussets,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  of 
Louisville.     By   this   discovery,    the    Doctor 
said,    it  is  shown  tliat  during  mesmeric  sleep, 
one  organ  may  be  separately  excited,  and  that 
also,  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  organ  on 
cither  side  of  the  crauium,  may  be  simultane- 
ously excited,  thus  presenting,  as  it  were,  two 
distinct   minds   co-existant   with    each  other. 
Thus   whilst   one   arm,  should   menace   upon 
Combativeness  being  touched,  the  other,  upon 
Veneration  being  excited,  should  be  put  forth 
to  welcome.     The  president  exhibited  the  cast 
of  a  young  lady  (»t.  IS)  in  whom  all  the  moral 
qualities  were  highly  developed,  and  whom  he 
had  cured  by  mesmerism   of  severe  epileptic 
fits.     He  observed  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  excite  the  intellectual  faculties  in  this  case, 
although  he  had  repeatedly  tried.     He  con- 
cluded his  observations  by  announcing  that  at 
the  next  meeting,  ladies  would  be  admitted. 
Nothing  of  further  interest  occurred. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 


(Traitblated'from  tlie  '  Berlin  Merticinisclie  Zeituiig,"  Tor  Itie 
'  Medical  Times.') 

On  the  Relation  of  Affections  of  the  Heart, 
irith  Acute  Rheumatism.  By  Dr.  Sch/esiei: — 
The  merit  of  having  drawn  attention  to  the 
connection  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
heart  with  acute  rheumatism,  belongs  to  the 
new  French  school  of  Bouillaud.  The  subject, 
as  it  deserves,  has  received  proper  acknowledg- 
ment from  us  ;  and  it  can  escape  no  medical 
man  who  is  familiar  with  the  investigation  of 
physical  symptoms,  how  frequently  inflamma- 
tory aftVctions  of  the  heart  are  complicated 
with  rheumatic  fever.  Testa  had,  indeed, 
already  shewn  this  relation,  and  the  merit  of 
priority  properly  belongs  to  him.  But  Bouil- 
laud, to  whom  the  stethoiscope  and  percussion 


heart,  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  dying  from 
the  so  called  nervo-rheumatic  fever,  have 
ceased  to  be  latent,  since  medical  men  have 
learnt  by  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  to  dis- 
cover inflammations,  of  which,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  subjective  symptoms,  and  func- 
tional disturbances,  no  external  signs  appear. 
xVlVections  of  the  heart,  which  so  frequently 
accompany  violent  acute  rheumatism,  do  not 
always  depend  on  inflammation  ;  but  pure 
nervous  afi"ections  of  the  heart  arise  in  the 
course  of  rheumatic  fever,  disturb  the  functions 
of  the  heart,  and  bring  forth  the  same  complex 
symjitoms  in  the  subjective  phenomena.  _  As 
Bouillaud's  opinion,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  based  upon  it,  is  so  beneficial  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  co- exist- 
ing affections  of  the  heart  are  inflammatory,  so 
must  they  he  destructive  wheie  spasm  of  the 
heart  coiiiplieates  itself  with  the  rheumatic 
fever,  and  calls  forth  the  heart  symptoms. 
Rare  as  these  cases  may  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  inflammatory,  yet  is  the  fact  certain  that 
they  do  occur.  The  distinction  according  to 
the  subjective  and  functional  symptoms  is 
impossible  ;  here  alone  the  physical  signs  may 
be  able  to  give  the  solution,  and  on  their  em- 
ployment depends  the  life  of  the  patient.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  very  in- 
structive case  of  this  kind  in  January  last,  and 
believe  it  is  not  unworthy  of  publication. 

A  clothier,   Kr.,   a  pale,  thin,  and  weakly 
man,  had,  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  much 
heated  himself  by  a  journey  on  foot,  when  an 
opportunity  oft'ered  for  him  to  ride  home  in  a 
farmer's  waggon  ;  he  had  with  great  improvi- 
dence  lain  liown  in  the  open  waggon,  being 
very  lightly  clothed,  and  from  weariness  soon 
fell  asleep.     "WlicQ  he  arrived  at  home,  he  was 
stifl'  in  every  limb,  and  was  not  able  to  move 
or  stir  himself.     A  violent  fever  came  on,  with 
very  great  pain,  cough,  side  stitches,  anguish, 
anxiety,  and  suffocation.      I  was  called  in  on 
the  ^d.  January.     The  fever  was  strong,  great 
heat,  burningtiiirst,  the  pulse(l-20)  small,  hard, 
quick,  the  skin  hot,  and  (they  had  given   him 
elder  tea  for  drink)  covered  with  a  profuse  sour 
persiiiration,  urine  crude,  scanty,  smelling  sour 
and  reddening  Ihmus  paper.     He  had  not  slept 
for  two  nights,  light  delirium,    his   sensorial 
functions  in  general  not  clear.     He  lay  stiff  on 
his  back,  without  being  able  to  move  a  limb. 
Every  articulation,  from  the  upper  vertebra  to 
the  joints  of  his  hands  and  feet,  was  attacked 
witli  violent  rheumatic  pains,  the  last  reddened 
and  swollen.     Together  with  these,  the  patient 
sufiered    from    short,     painful    cough,    with 
slightly    bloody    sputa,    stitches  in  the  side, 
oppression,  and  short  breathing,  and  frightful 
attacks  of  anxiety  and  suflfocation.     Ausculta- 
tion shewed  dry  crepitation  iu  witler  extension 
in  the  right  lung,  with  entire  want  of  the  nor- 
mal murmuring  respiration   sound,    and  per- 
cussion gave  a  dull  sound,  while  the  heart  with 
powerful  palpitations  and  an  anomalous  im- 
pulse gave  to  the  ear  a  vehementshock,  andon 
the  left  of  the  sternum  was  perceived  a  rasping 
sound.     One  could  labour  under  no  doubt,  that 
the  patient  suffered  from  acute  rheumatism. 


llie  right  lung,  moist  mucous  rattle  was  audible. 
The  attacks  of  anguish,  anxiety,  and  suffoca- 
tion   had  ceased.      The  patient   expectorated 
well,  the  reactive  fever   shewed    itself   much 
moderated,  in   the  character  of  etethism,_  the 
pulse  was  become  soft,  slow,  and  undulating  ; 
the  urine  less  fiery,  formed  a  crystallized  sedi- 
ment,   but    the   cuticular   secretion   was   yet 
raised  above  measure,  and  combined  with  pur- 
ple eruptions  upon   the   breast  and  back,  to 
which  the  small  hot  room  might  well  have  con- 
tributed.     The   rheumatic    affections   of    the 
joints  of  the  vertebra  had  nearly  disappeared, 
but  the  swelling  of  the  joints  with  the  pain  yet 
continued  with   the  same  violence.      The  de- 
bilitated patient  took  aramon.  carb.  with  ext. 
aconit.  ;    and  the  continued  disturbance  of  the 
nio-htly  sleep,  threatened  a  prejudicial  influence 
upon  the  already  disturbed  sensorial  functions, 
which  was  the  more  to  be  feared  as  the  patient 
was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors.      From  the  danger,  I  en- 
deavoured to  increase  tlie  purple  eruptions  and 
perspiration  ;    with  the  aramon.  carb.  I   gave 
calomel  grs.  ij.,  opii.  i.  at  night.      By   these 
means  he  went  on  quite  as  well  as  could  be 
wished  until  the  Uth.      The  fever  had  nearly 
quite  yielded,  heart  and  lungs  completely  free, 
the  left  hand  quite  painless,  and  in  the  feet  and 
the   right  hand   the   rheumatism   was   so   far 
mitigated  by  the  lessened  tumefaction  that  the 
patient  might  be  considered  as  re-convalescent, 
and  this  the  more,  as  the  sweating,  quite  con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  had  ceased,  from  the 
use  "of  the' ammonia   and    opium,  and  a  more 
moderate  temperature  of  the  room,  and  a  light 
covering  instead  of  the  heavy  feather  bed.  The 
eruption  had  dried  up,  and  the  urine  shewed  a 
copious  d-itical  crystalline  sediment. 

In  the  night  of  the  l-2th  January,  the  Uth 
of  the  disease,  the  patient   was  seized  with   a 
violent  attack  of  palpitation,  anguish,  suffoca- 
tion, and  apnre,  which  lasted  an  hour.     In  the 
mor.iing  I  found  the  fever  again  kindled,   the 
skin  dry  and  hot,  the  urine  crude,  and  without 
sediment,  yet  no  heart  or  lung  symptoms,  ex- 
cept a  quickened  beat  of  the  heart.     Towards 
night  the  above  paroxysm  renewed  jtself,  while 
the   fever  reached  a  "considerable  height,  and 
the   palpitations  came  on  with  the  same  in- 
tensity and  extension  as  before,  the  pulse  (100) 
small  and  quickened  ;  the  local  symptoms  in 
the  joints  had  nearly  disappeared.     I  confess, 
that  in  the  idea  of  a  recrudescence  of  pericar- 
ditis, and  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, 1  had  seized  the  lancet,   and  only 
delayed  from  reflection  on  the  great  \yeakness 
of  the  patient ;  I  applied  my  ear  to  his  chest,_ 
and  I  heard  an  extremely  quickened  stroke  of 
the   heart   with   a   strong  shock,    phenomena 
which  might  be  perceived  by  the  applied  hand 
and  eye;  but  no  trace  of  false  sounds  of  the 
heart,  and  indeed  neither  grating  sound,  as  cha- 
racteristic phenomena  of  pericarditis,  nor  bellows 
sound,  or  rushing  sound,  as  criteria  of  endocar- 
ditis, orrattle  affection.   Percussion  gave  even  as 
little  suspicion  of  exudation,   which  from  the 
general  distinctness  and  clearness  of  the  heart 
pulse  was  not  apriori  to  be  thought  of.     Froin 
enquiries,   I  now  first  learnt  he  had  suffered 
'on  of  mnd  the  day  before;  he 


with  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  right  I  from  great  emotio 

lung,  and  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  i  had  been  judicially  distrained.  Now  his  s.  u- 
with  sthenic  reaction.  Copious  general  and  ;  ation_  was  at  once  clear  ;  '«stead  of  a  atal 
local  bleeding,  and  the  internal  employment  of   bleeding,  he  received  a  dose  of  opium  mid  a. 


digitalis,   nitre,    ant.  tart.,    succeeded   in    the 
course  of  a  few  days  in  setting  bounds  to  the 


blister  on  the  chest ;  and  by  the  use  of  int'us. 
valerian  witli  liquor  elleri,  repeated  frictions 
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on  the  back  with  spir  sinap,  and  a  tlaily  dose  of 
opium,  I  succeeded  in  conquering  the  periodi- 
cally exacerbating  and  remitting  heart  spasms, 
in  the  course  of  a  lew  days,  and  in  bringing  on 
a  normal  crisis  of  the  skin  and  urine,  and  giving 
life  to  the  man  who,  for  many  days  had  been 
apparently  condemned  unconditioJially  to  death. 
This  case  exemplifies  the  importance  of  the 
stelhescope  and  percussion. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  maif\announce  thattve  commetice  ne.rt  urekgivhig 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  Lectures  (now  in  course 
afdtlivcry  at  St.  Thomas)  ON  THE  Diagnosis,  Pa- 
THOLOG^,  ANi>  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System — a  set,  reported  verbatim  cr- 
prcssh/  for  the  "  Medical  Times,"  atid  carefnJhf  re- 
vised by  the  distinguished  lecturer.  This  will  form 
the  best  possible  pendant  to  Professor  Owen\':  Ci/irse^ 
(Jhe  p'lhUcotion  of  which  we  have  reeenthj  cojnph'ted^ 
on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

Will  C.  fell  lis  if  all  be  right.  If  so,  the  parcel  will 
be  completed  immediately^ 

Verus. —  We  are  perfectly  indifferent  about  the 
journal.  If  the  Mr.  licnsliaw  spoken  about,  (f  whom 
we  know  nothing,  be  one  of  those  who  ruin  themselves 
to  please  a  tvhim,  or  gratify  an  antipathy,,  the  loss  of 
Jive  or  si.r  poH7ids  a  week  must  he  a  mere  bagatelle, 
especially  if  it  he  as  our  correspondent  supposes,  an 
affair  of  ci'edit. 

Adscriptor. — The  M.  B.  of  the  Dublin  University 
would  be  no  protection  for  the  graduates  practisii/g  in 
England.  Till,  however,  every  unquaVrJied  man  prac~ 
Using  in  England  were  prosecuted  by  the  Company, 
we  should  think  our  Correspondent  would  not  be  in- 
termeddled iciih,  and  that  gives  him  "  a  long  day.'' 

Dr.  Fleming. — .,/  Correspottdent,  giving  his  ?iame, 
sends  us  a  circular,  published  by  Dr.  Elerning,  in 
Douglas,  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  enlarges  on  the  Doc- 
tor's abiliiics,  giving  in  full  testimonials  written  for 
him  \npparently  by  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  Sir  Philip  Cramp- 
ton,  Mr.  J.  T.  ^White  S^c,  backed  by  all  kinds  of  state- 
ments as  to  who  he  is,  who  he  served,  and  •vith  what 
approbation.  Perhaps  Dr.  Fleming  ma:;  .'.,-•  unac- 
tjuaintcd  with  the  circumstance,  and  will,  therefore, 
pardon  our  assuring  him  that  this  inode  of  procedure 
is  7iot  that  ivhich  the  decencies  of  society,  or  the  rules  of 
gentlemanly  etiquette,  allow. 

H. — The  Almanac  (now  stereotyped)  continues  on 
sale,  price  4d.  stamped  5d. 

Dr.  Aldis'  diagram  has  been  received,  hut  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  written  description  is 
sufficiently  clear.  If  Dr.  A.  thinks  differently,  wc 
should  be  glad  to  sec  the  block. 

A  number  of  Conespondents  will  find  answers  in  our 
abstract  of  the  Medical  Witnesses  Bill. 

A  Gloucestershire  Subscriber  would  meet  ivith  no 
great  difficulty  in  passing  the  e.iamination.  The  jiamc, 
if  successful,  would  be  published  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  zee  should  say 
quieta  no  movcru.  If  resolved  to  pass,  the  better  way 
wmld  be  to  arrange  every  preliminary  through  Mr. 
Belfour  before  comiuts  to  totvn. 

Mr.  Wakemans  kind  offer  is  gladly  accepted;  and 
if  all  our  other  friends  Would  use  their  iufuencc  in 
securing  us  fresh  subscribers  among  their  personal 
friends,  we  should  feel  moi-e  and  more  stronghf  the  con- 
viction now  animating  us,  that  wc  hchngeil  to  a  pro- 
fession truly  worth  battling  for.  They  7vould  too  (may 
we  presume  to  say  it  ?)  do  their  friends  a  service — as 
us  a  favour. 

The  Cases  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  Com- 
inunicatitns  by  Potcns  rini,  M.N.  Cary,  Mr.  S,  II,  D. 
and  Dr.  Bennett,  received. 

Ml'.  Lugar  is  thanked.  We  did  nH  profess  to  give 
all  the  medical  institutions.  'Jhe  remuneration  for 
medical  witnesses  attending  trials  is  two  guineas  a 
day.  In  taring  costs,  however,  or  allowing  e.rpenccs, 
great  discretionary  power  is  exercised,  and  hence  great 
discrepancies  in  amount. 
^  C.  R. — The  order  was  received.  To  the  other  ques- 
tion we  have  got  advice,  and  the  answer  is  decidedly 
yes.  Our  Correspondent  will  find  the  abstract  of  the 
act  in  another  page. 

Air.  Power's  wo/c  has  been  received,  but  as  a  general 
rule  we  do  not  print  answers  to  us  which  have  appeared 
first  in  the  Dublin  papers.      If  Mr.  Power  sends  us 


one  oj  his  tocth-brnslies,  which  "  Her  Majesty  has  done 
Mr.  P.  the  honour  to  accept,''  ive  will  give  her  Ma- 
jesty, who  does  us  the  gracious  honour  of  reading  our 
journal,  our  huvihle  and  dutiful  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  using  it. 

T.  F.  A. — Professor  Choniel's  Lectures  were  com- 
menced  in  vol.  5,  and  finished  icith  vol.  6.  Dr.  Scof- 
fern^s  tvcre  inserted  in  various  numbers  of  the  same 
journal.  Any  number  of  vol.  5  or  6  may  be  had 
through  any  bookseller  by  order.  And  to  other  en- 
quirers  we  may  say  the  same  of  vols.  1  and  3.  There 
are  sevej-al  numbers  of  vol.  2  intt  of  print.  Vol.  5  con- 
tains also  J'clpeaus  Surgical  Lectures. 
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Satubdat,  December  10,  1842. 

Did  these   bones  co^t  no  more  tlic  breeding  but  to  play  at 
loggats  with  them .'  mine  ache  to  think  on't. 

SUAKSPEABE. 

A  STRICT  regard  to  public  decency,  —  a 
vigilant  protection  over  general  health,  is 
one  of  the  most  sacred  debts  which  a 
Government  owes  its  people.  It  is  no 
speculative  principle  of  right — no  inappli- 
cable theory  of  abstract  good- — but  a  social 
benefit,  practical,  tangible,  vast;  one  of  the 
highest  boons  of  assuj-et^  civilization,  as  one 
of  its  surest  marks;  and  which,  indeed, 
forms  one  of  the  main  considerations  which 
make  the  checks  and  limitations  imposed 
by  Civil  Government,  worth  the  acceptance 
of  mankind.  In  France,  where,  thanks  to 
Napoleon,  social  justice — a  thing  very  dif- 
ferent, though  not  opposed,  to  the  subject's 
liberty — is  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  this  important  matter  is  a 
primary  concern  of  the  State  ;  and  forms 
the  sole  subject  of  watchfulness  to  an  in- 
telligent and  well -remunerated  corps  of 
medical  police.  By  whom,  or  how,  is  the 
duty  discharged  in  enlightened  England  ? 
Alas!  we  have  only  to  read  the  report  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  health  of 
towns,  and  that  of  Mr.  Chadwick  on  the 
sanitory  condition  of  the  poor,  to  have  the 
plain  fact  deiuonslrated,  that,  despite  our 
inquiring  commissioners  on  all  imaginable 
subjects,  and  our  unemployed  State  pen- 
sioners for  every  imaginable  reason,  there 
is  not  a  public  person  in  the  empire  to 
whom  public  decency,  or  public  health,  is  a 
matter  of  the  least  oflicial  consequence  ; 
and  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they 
are  subjects  of  which,  neither  our  code  of 
national  jurisprudence,  nor  our  machinery 
of  law  administration,  nor  our  system  of 
general  government,  take  the  least  possible 
cognizance  !  The  morals,  the  feelings,  the 
healths  of  the  great  bulk  of  British  society 
arc,  in  a  myriad  of  unnoticed  ways,  at  the 
mercy  of  any  knave  or  fool  who  finds  it  his 
interest  to  speculate  against  them.  Could 
ANARCHY  leave  our  country  in  its  sucini 
relations,  we  will  not  say  in  a  worse  or 
more  perillous,  but  in  a  more  disgraceful 
condition  ? 

The  subject  involving  pvddic  health 
and  decency,  to  which  wc  mean  to 
direct  public  attention  to-day,  is  one  on 
wliich    we    have    frequently    dilated — the 
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conteutcd  oiirselves  with  general  leuiarks, 


directed  against  a  foul  and  horrible  custom, 
with  a  view  to  some  measure  of  curative 
legislation.  But  we  appear,  now,  to  accuse, 
to  punish, — not  solely  to  expose  the  sys- 
tem,— but  to  convict  on  clearest  evidence, 
and  point  out  to  condign  punishment — 
specifically — individually- — by  name,  some 
of  the  worse  than  cannibals  who  have 
worked  and  profited  by  the  atrocities. 
There  is  jxjlk-ij  in  this,  as  well  as  justice. 
The  monster-evil  is  incarnate  in  its  fautors  : 
— to  smite  iliem,  is  to  destroy  it :  and 
though  the  duty  be  invidious,  there  is  crime 
in  its  neglect.  In  proportion  as  the  Go- 
vernment is  forgetful  of  its  office,  the  more 
urgent  becomes  the  interposition  of  the 
inihlic  press — that  great  atoner  for  all 
governmental  deficiencies. 

The  first  culprit  we  place  at  the  moral 
bar  of  public  justice — alas!  that  it  is  the 
only  bar  at  which  our  laws  will  allow  us  to 
place  him — is  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  the  sexton 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Ami,  Soho.  Our 
charges  against  him  are  threefold.  First, 
that  he  adopts  a  swindling  and  dishonest 
mode  of  arranging  interments  ;  secondly, 
that  he  connives  at,  allows,  orders,  for  his 
own  pecuniary  profit,  a  most  indecent,  a 
most  horrible,  and  revolting  system  of 
mutilating,  chopping,  sawing  up,  and  stow- 
ing away  the  remains  of  the  recently-interred 
dead  ;  and,  thirdly,  which  follows  from  the 
two  preceding,  that  he  for  years  has  been 
foully  and  grossly  oftending  against  public 
health  and  decency.  The  grave-yard  under 
Mr.  Davis's  care  cousists  of  about  two 
acres  ;  and  when  we  state  that  the  jilace 
Tvas  formerly  entered  by  a  descent  of  three 
steps,  and  now  by  an  ascent  of  four,  it  is 
made  more  easy  to  imagine  the  immense 
amount  of  carnal  decomposition  pervading 
the  whole  upper  strata.  Twelve  years  since, 
it  was  full  "  as  an  egg,"  to  use  a  grave- 
digging  informant's  term ;  but  the  in- 
genuity of  Mr.  .Joseph  Davis  has  contrived, 
since,  to  extract  thousands  on  thousands  of 
fees,  by  adding  to  the  heap  thousands  on 
thousands  of  additional  corpses.  As  the 
saving  of  space  is,  of  course,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  a  primary  consideration.  Air. 
Davis  has  adopted  a  plan  of  some  ingenuity, 
which  we  now  jiroceed  to  make  known. 
Graves  are  opened  bj'  him  on  what  the 
diggers  call  "  speculation."  It  is  a  mode 
bv  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  coffins  may  be 
buried  with  the  expenditure  of  little  soil, 
and  little  labour,  and  yet  give  satisfaction 
to  the  surviving  friends  of  each.  A  grave 
is  dug  twenty  feet  deep  ;  some  six  or  eight 
paupers  are  buried  one  after  another,  till 
twelve  feet  from  the  surface  is  reached — the 
grave  being  kept  open  ten  or  fifteen  days 
or  more,  (ill  disease,  in  its  successive  course 
of  sad  triumphs,  has  sent  them  the  number 
required.  Till  this  period,  little  ceremony 
is  required  ;  but  as  twelve  feet  is  a  depth 
for  respectable  interments — for  fee-payers, 
in  short — the  economic  arrangement  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  aid  of  clever 
deception.  Accordingly,  a  boarding  is 
placed  over  the  last  pauper's  cofiin,  a  little 
of  the  clay  is  strewed  over  this,  and  it  is 
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offered  as  a  very  eligible  grave,  newly- 
dug,  and  single,  to  the  next  person 
enquiring  for  a  purchased  grave.  Tlie 
respcctnblc  corpse,  if  the  surviving 
friends  be  very  anxious,  is  now  covered 
a  foot  deep  witli  clay,  which  is  again 
thrown  up  to  admit  another  tenant  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  the  deception  goes  on,  till 
Mr,  Davis  reaches  within  about  four  feet 
of  the  surface,  wlicn  four  children  are  in 
succession  deposited  on  the  top  of  all — a 
process  technically  called,  "  putting  liieni  on  | 
the  shclf"--whcn  the  grave  is  covered  up  and 
another  20-foot  grave  commenced  elsewhere. 
If  a  party  cognizant  of  this  practice  insists 
on  a  separate  grave,  he  cannot  be  obliged 
with  his  wish,  unless  he  consent  to  have  a 
twenty  foot  grave,  and  pay  about  thirty 
shillings  for  extra  grave  digging.  He  leaves 
the  ground  with  the  consoling  belief  that  he 
has,  at  personal  sacrifice,  secured  an  undis- 
turbed resting  place  for  his  friend's  last  re- 
mains. Fond  delusion  !  The  corpse  of  the 
loved  one  has  been  covered  with  a  Ijoarding 
and  a  sprinkling  of  eartli,  and  it  will  not  be 
finally  closed  till  eight  or  ten  more  corpses 
are  added  to  the  heap  !  We  shall  not  enlarge 
on  the  shameless  dishonesty  and  revolting 
inhumanity  hero  evinced.  The  cruel  de- 
ception played  on  the  parties'  moral  feelings 
— the  charges,  as  for  fourteen  separate 
graves,  where  the  expense  has  been  but 
for  one — the  indecency  of  such  a  money 
"  speculation" — the  public  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  neighbourhood  of  leaving  the 
corpses  exposed  for  weeks  under  a  broiling 
sun  or  drenching  rains  ;  these  are  facts 
plain,  undeniable,  revolting,  and  for  all 
their  criminality,  Mr.  Joseph  Davis  is  the 
responsible  party. 

But  wc  are  yet  far  from  done  with  the 
dishonesty  of  this  parochial  fuuctionnry. 
Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  persons 
having  liberty  to  place  a  stone  over  an  in- 
terred corpse,  must  have  purchased  the 
right  to  the  soil  in  perpetuity.  Now,  it  is 
a  common  custom  in  this  grave-yard  for  the 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Davis,  to 
remove  these  stones — the  land-marks  of  the 
dead^from  one  position  to  another,  in  order 
to  allow  the  grave -digger  to  possess  himself 
of  the  grave  so  occupied,  and  appropriate  it 
to  the  use  of  some  fresh  purcliaser.  The 
robbery  involved  in  these  customary  trans- 
actions is  the  least  evil :  there  are,  besides 
this,  the  violation  of  the  feelings  of  the 
survivors,  whose  most  sacred  memories  and 
hopes,  it  may  be,  entwine  themselves  round 
the  last  abode  of  their  cherished  friend— 
the  chagrin  and  bitter  disappointment  tliev 
must  sufl'er,  if  they  detect  the  cheat— the 
foul  dccej)tion  practised  on  them,  if,  less 
unfortunate,  they  do  not — and,  lastly,  the 
grievous  mistakes  the  transaction  would 
lead  to,  if  there  were  fiuestion  of  disinter- 
ment ;  considerations  which  might  be  added 
to  without  number,  and  enlarged  on  without 
measure,  but  which,  alone,  and  withoiit 
comment,  stamp  this  infamous  custom  of 
gain,  and  low  villainy,  as  one  deserving  of 
all  infamy. 

Now  for  our  second  charge — that  Mr, 


Davis  has  been  concerned  in  a  wholesale 
system  of  mutilating  the  dead.  In  men- 
tioning the  smallness  of  the  ground — its 
fulness  long  years  since — the  numerous  in- 
terments that  are  yet  constantly  taking 
place — a  moral  necessity  is  shewn  for  such 
mutilations.  Without  them  there  could 
now  not  be  a  single  inhumation  in  the 
ground.  But  we  are  not  dependant  on  such 
deductions.  We  have  the  authority  of /(co 
iviirkiiien  who  dug  in  the  yard  for  years, 
that  scenes  take  place  in  digging  every  one 
of  tjie  twcnty-feet-graves  we  have  men- 
tioned, which  defy,  in  their  disgusting 
horror,  everything  that  the  imagination 
could  conceive.  Recently-interred  coffins 
are  frequently  come  in  contact  with — some- 
limes  in  tiers — the  tenants  of  which  are  as 
perfect  as  on  the  day  of  interment.  The 
work  is  not,  therefore,  stopped.  A  rope,  an 
axe-mattock,  a  saw,  a  knife,  a  stove  with 
shavings,  are  procured,  and  are  thus  used. 
The  saw  is  to  divide  the  coflin,  if  too  new 
for  the  axe-mattock,  an  instrument  peculiar 
to  this  kind  of  work.  The  knife  is  surgi- 
cal — ■  it  is  to  shorten  the  corpse,  by 
cutting  through  the  joints.  The  7-upc 
being  slung  round  the  body,  or  a  large 
])ortion,  the  corpse  is  draw'ii  up  to  lie 
"  shoved' — our  informants'  word — into  a 
hole  dug  for  it  by  the  side  of  the  grave.* 
During  this  work  of  mutilation  and 
butchery,  the  stove,  filled  with  lighted 
shavings,  is  kept  below  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion from  the  escaping  gases  ;  the  men 
being,  meanwhile,  kept  in  spirits  by  the 
abundant  chewing  of  tobacco,  and  drinking 
of  gin,  supplied  by  the  sexton.  We  have 
here  supposed  them  to  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  whole  length  of  a  coffin  in  a 
state  of  good — we  might  say  ordinary — 
preservation  ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
the  coffin,  or  tier  of  coffins,  only  abuts  by  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  its  length  into  the 
newly    constructed    grave.  What    then 

happens  ?  The  saw  —  the  knife — are  in 
request.  The  coffin  wood  is  thrown  up 
above,  and  the  "disjecta  membra" — the 
head  or  legs,  as  it  may  be — arc  violently 
forced  back  with  the  shovel  or  mattock 
into  the  other  and  untouched  part  of  the 
coffin  ;  and  the  orifice  being  plastered  over 
with  dirt,  no  trace  of  the  horrible  circum- 
stance exists  !  This  is  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence of  grave-digging— an  occurrence  of 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  been  too  frequently 
cognizant,  and  which  two  grave-diggers 
known  to  us  can  and  shal/~—\(  asked — de- 
monstrate the  existence  of,  by  putting  their 
feet  on  the  very  spot,  tlie  scene  and  still 
existing  testimony  of  these  atrocities. 

These  are  facts  stated  only  in  part,  and 
these  as  briefly  as  possible  to  suit,  not  the 
magnitude  of  tlie  abominations,  but  the 
limitations  of  our  space  ;  but  we  think 
that,  thus  slightly  given,  they  furnisli  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  per- 
son whom,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to 
the  public,  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  fix 

*  Tlicro  is  also  a  bucket  used  to  carry  up  the 
more  liquid  part  of  tlie  decomposed  matter  ;  its 
duties,  however,  often  extend  to  the  sylitis. 


in  the  pillory  of  social  justice.  Nameless 
and  obscure  as  may  be  the  culprit — counte- 
nanced and  encouraged,  as  he  may  be,  by 
higher  ott'enders  against  decency — it  would 
yet  bo  neither  just  to  allow  such  odious 
practices  to  pass  unrebuked,  nor  wise — we 
have  thought — to  omit  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  giving,  in  his  punished 
person,  a  useful  lesson  to  all  who  may  feel 
templed  to  imitate  his  example.  In  the 
absence  of  any  legal  tribunal  at  which  he 
might  receive  the  punishment  he  so  richly 
deserves,  we  have  fearlessly  dragged  him 
before  that  of  the  public— we  have  stated 
offences  against  him  he  dare  not  gainsay, 
and  which  certainly  we  should  never  have 
been  foolish  or  wicked  enough  to  charge 
against  any  man,  unless  urged  on  by  public 
duty,  and  supported  by  irrefragable  evi- 
dence. 

Wc  now  leave  Mr.  Davis  in  the  hands  of 
his  parish  and  the  public;  merely  subjoin- 
ing, as  supporting  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  to  us  by  grave-diggers  who 
have  long  worked  in  the  groimd  —  the  evi- 
dence of  another,  given  before  the  recent 
C'onnnittee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Edward  C.  Copeland  gives  us,  in  reference 
to  this  ground,  the  following  information  : 

Do  30U  think  the  occupation  of  Riave-digging 
is  very  unhealthy? — I  am  sure  it  is;  and  I  have 
seen  them  play  at  what  is  eidled  skittles;  put  up 
hones, and  take  skulls  ;uid  knock  them  down;  stick 
up  bones  in  the  ground  and  tlirow  a  sUuU  at  them 
as  you  would  a  skittle-bali. 

WIio  hits  done  that  ? — Fox  and  a  party  who 
used  to  go  there  to  assist  hiui  in  digging. 

Have  >ou  kiio"n  of  the  handh.'s  aud  nails  of 
coffins  being  taken  away? — Ves,  there  have  been  a 
great  many  taken  away  oft'  the  eoftins. 

Who  took  tbeni  away? — i"o.\,  the  grave-digger; 
he  died  lati'ly  in  Drury-lano. 

Could  the  inhabitants,  in  looking  out,  see  all 
this  ? — Yes,  they  couUl  not  be  oft'  it;  for  it  is  stir- 
ronnded  witli  back  premises  all  round. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  leaden  eoftins  being  cut 
up  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  luive  there;  but  I  have 
known  Fox  take  oft'  the  handles'and  take  out  the 
nails  with  a  sort  of  crow-bar. 

Did  he  keep  them  for  Iiis'own  use? — Yes,  he 
sold  tliem.  What  do  they  do  w  ith  the  bodies  when 
they  cut  away  the  coffin  wood? — They  emaciate 
them ;  the  ftesh  thi'y  lea\e  in  the  ground,  and  take 
the  bones  to  the  bono  liouse.  I  have  seen  them 
elu>pped  up  before  they  were  a  quarter  decayed. 
About  nine  years  this  month,  my  father  was  laid 
there.  I  cannot  answer  whether  he  lies  there  now, 
or  whether  he  is  taken  up  and  knocked  about. 

8uj)pose  they  came  to  quite  a  fresh  coftin,  wliat 
would  thay  do? — If  it  has  been  in  three  weeks,  theij 
wottlil  not  mind  cutting  it  in  two.  I  have  seen  them 
not  a  quarter  decayed  before  then  ^'"^^  ^^''"  *'"'  '^ 
/lieces  n-ith  the  pic/taxes. 

We  add,  as  elucidatory  of  this,  the  evi- 
dence of  Bartholomew  Lyons,  who,  having 
the  fear  of  losing  his  situation  before  his 
eyes,  was  anything  but  a  willing  or  accus- 
ing or  untutored  witness.  However,  the 
following  facts  came  out ;  it  will  be  seen 
how  they  bear  on  our  statement : — 

I  have  had  graves  L'l  feet  deep  where  I  now 
work  ;  I  have  got  one  grave  now  with  three  bodies 
in  it;  it  is  21  feet  from  the  commencement  of  it, 
aud  after  I  have  got  out  a  few  hours  and  leave  it 
open,  the  foul  air  will  get  in;  it  is  17  feet  deep 
now. 

Is  the  grave  kept  open? — It  is  not  exactly  open, 
there  is  about  3  feet  of  earth  on  the  top  of  the 
eoftins,  and  then  it  is  covered  over  by  boards,  and 
then  so  much  earth  ou  the  top  of  the  boards. 
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So  th;it  f very  time  a  body  comes  you  open  the 
3  feet  and  deposit  the  coffin?— Yes,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  coffin,  if  it  wil  go  down.  . 

What  is  the  custom  that  you  adopt  m  digging 
..raves?— These  20-feet  graves  are  allowed  by  the 
board  of  iveslrv,  and  on  pnrpose  to  make  t  ic 
gronnd  last  the'longer,  every  fresh  grave  is  to  be 
sunk  SO  or  21  feet,  if  we  can  get  21  :  we  get  it  till 
we  come  to  water,  and  then  «e  cannot  get  any 
further.  If  we  meet  with  any  v.ther  coffin  hat 
cannot  be  removed,  ,,:■  narr  l.uch  itj*  but^ other- 
wise timber  thai  has  been  down  from  40  to  50 
years,  with   nothing   i"  it  ^'^"'V^  'h^  bones,  we 

remove.  .  j  •>     Tt 

You  remove  everything  that  IS   not   sound  .'—It 

is  all  decayed,  the  bones  and  all,  lliey  hinc  iiulhnig 
on  them,  and  wc  sometimes  break  up  the  old 
coffins.  „.,     , 

AVhatdo'you  do  with  the  mass?— The  bones  «c 

put  in  a  bone-hole.  ,    ,,    , 

What  do  you  do  with  the  coffins?— Wc  take  that 

to  the  place  where   they  steam  the  church,  and 

burn  the  wood.  .     t  i    i- 

Whoburnsit?— The  beadle  burns  it,  I  believe, 
what  we  do  have. 

What  quantity  do  you  get  up  in  a  week.— 
Where  we  dig  one  of  these  graves,  we  maij  have 
three  c,r  four  bnrroies-ful! ;  that  is  where  wc  have 
to  dig  a  20-foot  arave;  but  there  may  be  some 
graves  where  the  coffins  are  decayed,  and  nothing 
ill  them  but  the  bones,  and  then  we  may  have  had 
A  DOZEN  EARROws-iTLi,,  and  that  IS  chucked 
down  to  where  tlie  steaming  place  is.  and  tlie 
beadle  burns  them. 

Do  you  usually  find  this  gtvs  and  foul  air  coniing 
to  you  from  other  coffins  on  each  side  of  you?— 
At  times  .very  soon  after  I  have  burnt  it  out,  I 
shall  have  to  burn  it  out  again. 

And  if  you  were  to  stay  there,  what  w  ould  be 
the  effect?— It  would  kill  liic,  or  any  one  else. 

In  digging  this  depth  and  taking  away  the  wood 
of  these  coffins,has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  lliat  any 
bodies  ha\  e  fallen  up.m  yon  ?  I  never  had  one  in  a 
deep  grave,  but  I  had  one  once;  beforel  was  there 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Fox  had  the  gi-oimd  ;  I  suc- 
ceeded him;  he  is  now  dead;  he  was  a  bad  chai-ac- 
ter  ;  he  is  dead  about  three  weeks.  I  dug  a  grave 
on  a  Sunday  evening  on  purpose  to  get  ready  for 
Monday;  that  Sunday  evening,  and  it  rained.  1 
was  strange  in  the  ground  at  that  time;  and  when 
I  went  to'work  on  "Monday  morning  I  finished  my 
work,  and  I  was  trying  the  length  of  the  grave  to 
see  if  it  was  long  enough  and  w  ide  enough,  so  that 
I  should  not  hav  e  to  go  dov\  n  again,  and  while  I 
was  in  there  the  ground  gave  way  and  a  bodv 
turned  right  over,  and  the  two  anus  came  and 
clasped  me  round  the  neck;  she  had  gloves  on  and 
stockings  and  white  flannel  inside,  aud  what  we 
call  a  shift,  hut  no  head. 

The  body  came  tumbling  upon  you  ? — Yes,  just 
as  I  was  kneeling  down;  it  w;is  a  very  stout  body, 
and  the  force  that  she  came  with  knocked  my 
head  aguinsi  a  hodii  undrrneath,  and  I  was  very 
much  frightened  at  the  time. 

You  were  at  the  bottom  "f  the  grave,  and  as 
you  were  digging  at  the  bollnni.  the  body  of  this 
woman  without  a  head  fell  upon  you? — Yes. 
From  the  side? — Yes,  from  the  side. 
Out  of  the  coffin? — It  had  nkver  been  in  A 
COFFIN  ;  it  is  supposed  that  they  took  the  head  oft' 
for  the  purpose  ofsale. 

What  duptli  were  you  down  when  this  body  fell 
upon  yon?  -About  nine  feet.  i 

Might  they  not  have  cut  through  llu-  head  as 
they  dug  down? — No,  this  body  wa.s  taken  out  of 
the'ciiffin  before  ;  she  only  lay  just  on  the  top  of 
the  I'arth,  a  little  covered  over ;  if  she  luul  been 
oiiried  any  depth  at  all,  three  or  fair  feel,  she 
could  not  have  fell  oil  me,  the  shoring  of  the  earth 
would  have  kept  it  up. 

How  many  wheclbarrows-lidl  of  cofiin  wood  do 
you  3;iy  you  take  away  every  week? — Not  every 
week,  but  when  wo  are  digging  these  deep  graves 
I  nuiy  take  away  a  dozen  barrows. full  ;  taking  it 
upon  the  average,  I  should   say,   that   for   every 


deep  grave  I  should  take  a  dozen  large  barrows- 
fnll  of  wood  out  of  the  grave. 

What  is  voiir  salary  or  perquisites?— I  have  no 
wages  unless  I  do  work.  e.\cept  that  I  have  18s. 
a  quarter  fordoing  the  church  bells  ;  this  week  I 
have  not  earned  a  farthing  yet  ;  I  have  half-a- 
crown  for  every  gi-own  person  I  bury,  and  I  ha\  e 
half  the  extra  digging,  if  there  is  any  extra  depth, 
and  mil  master'  has  the  other  half. 

Do 'you  mean  to' say  that  yi<\i  would  like  to 
change?— I  cannot  stop  there  long  ;  1  suppose  the 
orounds  will  be  shut  up  ;  1  have  been  there  [now 
some  years,  and  if  I  should  happen  to  want  any- 
thing," the  gentlemen  give  it  to  me.'^ 


AVc  sliall  next  week  have  a  few  words 
on  the  Tabernacle  Chapel  and  its  Giave- 
Yard,  Tottcnhara-cnurt-rdad. 


REVIEWS. 


•  This,  the  witness  now  owns,  is  far  from  the 
truth,  as  is  proved,  indeed,  by  the  subsequent  part 
of  bis  evidence. 


Food  and  its  Infiuenee  on  Health  and  Diseu-te  ; 
or,    an  Account   of  the   Effects  of  different 
kinds  nf  Aliment  on  the  Human  Bodij,  icilh 
Dietetic    Rules  for   the    Preservnlion    of  the 
Health.     By   JSlATTnEW  Tiuman,  M.  D., 
&c.  &c.     London  :  Murray,  1842. 
This   work   is   interesting    more   from    the 
nature  of  the  subject  than   the  mode  in  which 
the  subject  is  d'iseussed.      We  have  a  great 
mass  of' information  collected  on  the  subject  of 
aliment,  which,  though  given  in  a  very  suc- 
cinct manner,  is  both  curious  and  important 
The  author  seems  to  have  aimed  only  at  im- 
parting what  is  known  upon  the  subject,  and 
never  ventures  upon  the  field  of  speculation,  or 
shews  the  least  tendency  to  originality  of  re- 
search.    Yet  the  work  is  not  unseientilie  ;  nay 
it  is   even  likely  to  attain  popidarity  with  the 
public  if  not  with  the  profession.      A\  ithoiit 
following  our  author  into  all  the  details  of  his 
subject,  we  shall  endeavour  to  place  before  our 
readers  in   a  general  wav  the  most  important 
features  of  the  work.     Our  author  defines  food 
"to  consist  of  all  ingesta  taken  into  the  body 
by   which    nutiitiou   is   etiecteJ   or   assisted." 
We  do  not  like  this  definition ;  it  appears  to  us 
nonsensical    and    absurd.       A   whcaten   loal, 
though  not  eaten,  is  still  food,  and  many  thmgs 
tah'n  into  the  body,  and  which  assist  in  effect- 
ing nutrition,  can  upon  no  sound  principle  be 
called  food.     A  blue  pill  or  a  turpentine  injec- 
tion may  improve  the  state  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  and  thus  assist  in  eft'ecting  nutri- 
tion;   vet  wc  cannot  live  upon  blue  pills  or 
turpentmc  clysters.      Food  is  that  whicli_  di- 
rectly contributes  to  the  uutrition  of  organized 
bodies  ;    everything  which   does   not   directly 
contribute  to' this  end  must  be  excluded  from 
the  category.     Hence  we  would  exclude  con- 
diments anil  medicines,   and   everylhing   that 
does  not  yield  one  or  more  of  the  proximale 
and  oleaginous  principles  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables.    Accoding  to  this  last  view,  nutritive 
matters  maybe  said  to  include  only,  1st.  prox- 
imate   jirinciples    of    animal .  substances  —  ;is 
fibrin,  albumen,  gelatine,   osmazome,    mucus, 
1  animal    oils   and ''fats ;    and   -idly.    proxiuKitc 
principles  of  vegetable  substances— as  gluten, 
mucilage,   farina   or  starch,    sugar,   vegetable 
oils.       These    proximate    principles    may   be 
viewed    as    pure    nutritious    matter     dillu.scd 
naturally  among  auinud  and  vegetable  struc- 
tures,   and    capable  of   being    extracded    from 
these  textures  either  artificially  or  by  the  action 
of  the  digestive  apparatus.      The  book  before 
us  shows  not  only  the  extended  circle  of  aniuuil 
aud  vegetable  existence  from  which  man  liraws 
bis   subsistence,  hut    also    the    diveisities   of 
taste  which  different  nations  and  races  of  men 
exhibit  in  their  choice  of  aliment.     The  food 


of  man  is  derived  from  every  class  of  verebrated 
animals,  viz.,  raammiferous,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,   and   from    two   great  subdivisions   also 
of  the   invertebratcd,    the    niollusca    and    in- 
sects. The  food  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  more  diversified  irt'form  than  that  from 
the  animal;   thus,  wc  have  not  only  seeds  from 
which  bread,  the  staft'  of  life,  is  derived— as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beaus,  pease,  &e.,  but 
we  derive  immense  supplies  of  nutriment  from 
tubers,  roots,  fruits,  seed  vessels,  leaves,  bark, 
pith,  and  the  sap  and  juices  of  plants.     One 
man's  meat,  as  the  Proverb  has  it,  is  another 
man's  poison ;    and  the  abhorrence  with  wh'eh 
one  set  of  men  regard  the  aliment  of  another 
would  seem  to  justify,  in  this  sense,  the  appli- 
cation and  truth  of  the  adage.     We  can  relish 
in  this  country  a  steak  from  the  pope's  eye  of 
a  fat  ox,  or  a  slice  from  a  leg  of  live  years'  old 
mutton,   but  would   feel  rather  queasejj  about 
dining  on  a  shoulder  of  horse-  flesh, even  though 
o-arnished  with  savoury  dog  and  cat  sausages, 
Ind  supported  right  and  left  with  broiled  rats 
aud  fricaseed   moles ;     yet   in   Dennark   and 
Sweden   horse-flesh    is   sold   publicly   in    the 
markets.      Dogs  and  cats,-  as  well  as  frogs  and 
loads,*  are  eaten  in  Paiis,  and  in  China,  rats  and 
moles  are  used  every  day  as  articles  of  food. 
Verily  we  are  a  prejudiced  people,  and  shall  we 
never  learn  wisdom  '?      Our  autlior,  as  might 
be  supposed,   is  an  advocate  for  good  cheer, 
and  highly  commends   the   practice   so   often 
followed  in   this   country   of  commencing  or 
tenniualiug  any  important  commercial  transac- 
tion  with   a  good   banquet.       He   views   the 
practice  as  a  powerful  motive  to  human  exer- 
tion :    we  cordially  agree,  and  would  seriously 
recommend  the  learned  author  to  extend  his 
principle  to  htcranj  transactions  also,  aud  we 
are  sure  we  should  then  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
a    good   turtle   and   venison  dinner   from  the 
author  himself  for   our  review   of    the    next 
edition  of  his  work— the  present  edition  being 
an  excellent  morciau,  or  rather,  a   substantial 
Imich  which  is  worthy,  in  sooth,  of  the  rumi- 
uation  and  digestion  of  our  readers. 


Case  if  Suicide,  ffc.     By  Dii.  Robert  Spit- 
TAL,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Tuis  is  an  interesting  case  iu  its  medico- 
legal aspects.     M.  D.,  a  washerwoman,  aged 
twenty-seven,   married  aud  having  two  chil- 
dren,   was   committed   to   Edinburgh    prison. 
M.  D.  shewed  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens 
on  the  day  of  co'mniittal;     on  the  next  seemed 
well  and  composed,  but  towards  the  evening  was 
found  Iving  on  the  floor  dead,  with  her  throat 
horribly  cut,   a  jug  broken  in  pieces  lying  by 
her  side,  one   portion   all  bloody.     The  cell  in 
which   deceased  was  found  was  locked,  as  was 
customary,   during  service.      The  blood  spilt 
was  great ;  there  was  much  in  the  ccll-pail  (as 
if  deceased  leaned  her  head  over  it)  and  in  one 
of  her  shoes  which  was  on,  the  otiittr  otV;    her 
hands  were  a  little  bloody,   and  clothes,  parti- 
cularly about  the  neck,  iSic.      On  examination, 
the  neck  was  fouud  streaked  and  marked  with 
dry  blood  ;   shewed  an  irregular  wound  iu  the 
front  of  the  trachea,  extending  from  the  lower 
cd"-c   of  the   cric*d   cartilege   dowiiwards_  lor 
more  than  an  inch,  and  being  about  an  inch 
wide.  The  edges  were  abrupt  and.had  a  rugged 
appearance,  and  altogether  there  was  no  duiibt 
that  the  deceased,  who  was  of  irregular  habits 
and   in   the   depressed   state   of  unnd    ol    al 
persons  who,  accustomed  to  ardent  h.piors,  hnd 
themselves   in   moments  of  adversity  entirely 
shut  out  from  their  usual  stimulus,  had  com- 
mitted suicide  with  one  oftlie  sharper  portions 
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of  thf  broken  j'.ig-.  The  singularity  of  tlie  case  | 
was,  tliat  soino  window  glass  ami  an  iron  spoun 
(instruments  of  more  oboioiis  lutlial  power) 
were  lyiiiij  unmoved  on  the  cell-window.  The 
innneiiiate  cause  oU  death  ofi'ers  here  some 
little  ditlieulty  ;  but  we  should  be  disposed,  all 
eireimistauces  considered,  to  agree  with  the 
author,  and  attribute  it  to  the  heeniorrhage, 
rather  than  to  the  ciitrauce  of  air  into  the  cir- 
lalion. 


ENGLISH  PATENTS,  JIOKE  Oil  LESS 
CONNECTED  WITH  rilAKMACY,  CHE- 
MISTRY AND  MEDICINE  GRANTED  IN 
1841. 

Abmes,  John,  riyinoutli,  painter,  lor  a  new  aiid 
improved  method  of  maldng  paiut  from  materials 
not  before  used  for  that  purpose. — January  16. 

Baillicn,  William,  Gloucester-street,  Queeu- 
scjuarc,  musician,  for  improvements  in  apparatus 
to  expand  the  Iimnan  chest. — Dec.  23. 

Barratt,  Oglethorpe  Wakelin,  Birmingham, 
metal-RiUler,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  pre- 
cipitation or  deposition  of  metals. — Sept.  8. 

Buckiiell,  William,  Westminster,  gent.,  for 
improvements  in  applying  heat  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  eggs;  whieli  improvements  are  also  ap- 
plicable to"  other  useful  purposes  where  heat  is 
required. — March  22. 

BurniU,  John,  the  yonnger,Wlntcchapel,  maim 
facturcr,  for   impro\emcnts  iu  the  manufacture  of 
leaves  or  sheets  of  horn,  commonly  called  l.interu- 
leaves,  and  in  the  construction  of  horn  lanterns. — 
November  2. 

Chesternmn,  Wm.,  Burford,  0.\fordsliire,  gent., 
for  improvements  in  filtering  liquids. — June  23.  ^ 

Clark,  Thomas,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
JIarisclial  College,  Aberdeen,  for  a  new  mode 
of  rendering  certain  «-aters  (the  water  of  the 
Thames  being  among  the  number)  less  impure 
and  less  hard  for  the  supply  and  use  of  manufac- 
tories, villages,  towns,  and  cities. — March  8. 

Daniell,  Joseph  Clisild,  Tiverton  Mills,  Bath,  I 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  manure,  1 
or  a  composition  to  be  used  on  land  as  a  manure. 
— October  7. 

Dean,  John,  Dover,  Chemist,  for  improvements 
iu  preparing  skins  and  other  animal  snbstunces  iov 
obtaining  gelatine,  size,  and  glue,  and  in  preparing 
skins  for  tanning. — February  23. 

Drew,  Joseph,  the  younger,  St.  Peter's  Port,  fi  ir 
an  improved  method  of  cutting  and  I'oUing  lo- 
zenges, and  also  of  cutting  giin-wads,  wafers,  and 
all  other  similar  substances,  by  means  of  a  certain 
machine  designetl  by  him,  and  constructed  by 
divers  metals  and  woods. — Sejitember  6. 

Dyer,  Charles  Bunt,  Pary's  Mine,  Auglcsea, 
mim^  agent,  for  an  improved  method  of  obtaining 
paints  or  pigments  by  the  combination  of  mineral 
solutions  with  other  substances. — March  16. 

Elain,  Alfred,  Iluddersfleld,  surgical-instrument 
maker,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  or  instru- 
ments for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Procedencia  and 
Prolapsus  Uteri. — September  20. 

Evaus,  George,  Dorset-place,  Marylehonc,  for 
an  improvement  or  improvements  upon  trusses  for 
the  relief  of  hernia. — March  29. 

Fanshawe,  Henry  Richardson,  the  younger,  Ilat- 
field-strcct,  Surrey,  chemist,  for  improvements  in 
curing  hides  and  skins,  and  in  tanning,  washing, 
and  cleaning  hides,  sldns,  and  other  matters. — 
June  10. 

Enrnival,  John  Bradford,  Street  Ashton,  farmer, 
for  improvements  in  evaporating  Hnids  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  to  other  purposes 
where  evaporation  of  fluids  is  required. — Oct.  20. 

Furuival,  James,  Warrington,  cun-icr,  for  an 
e.vpeditious  mode  of  unliairing,  mastering,  and 
tanning  various  descriptions  of  hides  and  skins. — 
March  29. 

Goldner,  Stephen,  West-street,  Einsbury-eircus, 
merchant,  for  improvements  iu  preserving  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  and  liquids.— March  8. 

Gunter,  Henry,  CuUum-streetjFenchurch-street, 
merchant,  for  improvements  in  preserving  animal 
and  vegetable  substances. — January  6. 

Hancock,  Williau),  j«n.,  King-stjuare,  Middle- 


sex, accountant,  for  an  improved  description  of 
fabric  snllalile  for  making  friction-gloves,  horse- 
brushes,  and  other  articles  requiring  rough  sur- 
faces.— Febniavy  3. 

Harwood,  John,  Great  Portland-street,  gent., 
for  an  improvc'd  means  of  giving  expansion  to  the 
eliesl. — October  7. 

Haughtoii,  John,  Liverpool,  clerk,  for  improve- 
me'uts  in  the  method  of  affixing  certain  labels.— 
J  tine  19. 

Henderson,  Robot.  Birmingham,  china-dealer 
and  glass-stainer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
apparatus  for  heating  and  lighting  apartmenl- 
ments,  and  for  other  like  purposes. — Dee.  9. 

Hills,  Frank,  and  George  Hills,  Deptford,  manu- 
facturing chemists,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda. — April  15. 

Hompeseh,  Theophilc  Antoine  Willhelme, 
Count  of,  Mivart's  Hotel,  Brook-street,  Middlesex, 
for  improvements  in  obtaining  oils  and  other  pro- 
ducts from  bituminous  matters,  and  in  purifying 
and  rectifving  oils  obtained  from  such  matters.— 
Sept,  4. 

Laming,  Richard,  Gower-street,Bedlord  square, 
suri'con,  for  improvements  in  the  production  of 
earljonale  of  ammonia. — March  1.5. 

Lee,  John,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  manufacturing 
ehemist,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
eliloriue. — August  4. 

Lejeune,  Jules,  North-place,  Cumberland-mar- 
ket, manufacturing-chemist,  for  a  means  of  con- 
densing and  collecting  the  sulphurous  and  metallic 
viip"Ui-s  which  are  evolved  in  the  treatment  by 
heat  of  all  kinds  of  ores. — November  4. 

Moleyns,  Frederick  de,  Cheltenham,  gent.,  for 
certain  imiirovements  in  the  production  or  develop- 
ment of  electricity  and  the  application  of  electri- 
city for  the  obtainracnt  of  illumination  and  mo- 
tion.— August  21. 

Norman(ly,Alphonse  Rene  Le  Mire  de,lvcd-cross- 
sqnare,  Cripplegatc,  doctor  of  medicine,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. --Sept. K. 
Parkcs,  Alexander,  Birminoliam,  artist,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  production  of  works 
of  art  in  metals  by  electric  deposition. — March  29. 
Pattinson.  Hugh  Lee,  Bensham-gro\e  Gates- 
head, mauufaclnring  chemist,  for  improvements  in 
tlio  manufiieturo  of  White  h'ad,  part  of  which  im-^ 
provements  are  apjilieable  to  the  manufacture  of 
magnesia  and  its  salts. — September  24. 

Payne,  Charles,  South  Lambeth,  chemist,  for 
improvements  in  preserving  vegelabl.-  matters 
where  metallic  and  earthy  solutions  are  employed. 
July  9. 

Pinkus,  Henry,  Maddox-street,  St.  George's, 
Hanovcr-stpiare,  for  an  improved  method  or  me- 
thods of  applying  electrical  currents,  or  electricity 
either  frictional,  atmospheric,  voltaic,  or  electro- 
magnetic.— May  14. 

Shanks,  James,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  ehe- 
mist, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. — May  27. 

Thomson,  Authony  Todd,  Hind-street,  Man- 
chester-square, doctor  of  medicine,  for  an  improved 
method  of  manufacturing  calomel  and  corrosive 
sublimate. — March  8. 

Wheatstone,  Charles,  Conduit-street,  gent.,  for 
improvements  in  producing,  regulating,  and  ap- 
plying electric  currents. — July  7. 

Young,  James,  Newton-le-Willows,  Lancasmre, 
chemist,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ammonia  and  the  salts  of  ammonia,_and  in 
apparatus  for  combining  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  gases  with  liipiids. — November  11. 


greasy  and  oily  substances  or  matters  both  animal 
and  vegetable. — Newton,  William. 

March  8.  For  iinpro\cinents  in  jireserviug 
animal  and  vegetaljle  substances  and  li([uids. — 
Werthcimcr,  John. 

March  17.  For  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash.— 
Cloiigh,  William  Thompson. 

June  26.  For  improvements  iu  produeiug  and 
applying  heat. — Poole,  Moses. 

.Inly  13.  For  improvements  of  steam-baths  and 
other  baths. — Poole,  Moses. 

July  21.  For  certain  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sal-ammoniac  and  in  the  puriflcation  of 
gas  for  illumin.ation. — Philippi,  Frederick  Theo- 
dore. 

November  0.     For  certain  improvements  in  th« 
production  of  ammonia. — Newton.  William  Edw. 
[From  Prichrird's  List  of  Pnlenlsfor  1841. 


FOR   INVENTIONS   IN    FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 
[Arraniica  Cliroimlogically.] 

January  11.  For  improvements  in  impregnat- 
ing and  preserving  wood  and  timber  for  various 
useful  purposes. — Uzielli,  IMatthew. 

January  26.  For  improvements  in  evaporating 
fluids,  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  to 
other  purposes  where  evaporation  of  fluids  is  re- 
quired.— Fnrnival,  John  Bradford. 

J"ebruary  1.").  For  improvements  in  obtaining  a 
concentrated  extract  of  hops,  which  the  inventor 
denominates  "  HumuUne."  —  Newton,  William 
Edward. 

February  22.  For  improvements  in  the  process 
of  and  apparatus  for  purifying  and  lUsinfeeting 


ROUGH  REPORTS  FROM  GUY's  HOSPITAL. 
Rupture  of  the  Cp/ihulh:  Vein  "ilk  Luiem/ion 
of  the  Biceps,  mid  Tr,iihiient  by  Tranfii  sion. 
John  Ghaut,  carman,  a;t.  33,  maimed,  ad- 
mitted into  Guy's  Hospital,  Nov.lt),  1S4-2,  at 
8,  P.M.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
the  wheel  of  the  dray  passed  over  bis  arm  and 
body,  from  beliind,  forwards.  Profuse  bleed- 
ing- immediately  took  place,  which  was  not  re- 
strained till  his  admission  into  the'i  hospital. 
His  habits  of  life  had  been  regular,  snA  his 
o-cneral  life  good.  A  contused  wound  over  the 
front  part  of  the  right  arm,  partly  tearing 
asunder  the  biceps  and  dividing  a  large  vein, 
supposed  to  be  the  cephalic  (?)  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  rolling 
the  biceps  inward  and  consequently  allowing- 
the  basilic  to  lie  underneath.  A  roller  was 
ai)i)lied  round  the  fore-arra,  from  the  wrist  to 
the  wound,  and  cold  lotion  applied. — 20th, 
slight  oozing  took  place  during-  the  night,  but 
nothing  of  "importance. — 10,  a.m.  .Swelling 
of  the  limb  had  taken  place  during  the  night, 
and  was  extremely  painful.  The  banda-je  was 
then  removed  and  cold  water  applied.  — b,  i'."-r. 
(heat  clfusion  of  blood  from  the  elbow  to  the 
shoiddcr-Joiut  and  under  the  pectoral  muscle. 
—9,  I'.iM.',  Great  depression  ;  andit  wasdcenied 
advis.able  to  tie  the  vein,  but  the  bleeding 
shortly  after  ceasing  and  the  ecchyinosed  ap- 
pearance not  spreadi.ig,  that  operation  was  not 
performed,  the  wound,  however,  was  enlarged. 

II.    P.M.  Mustard  poultice,   Hyd.  Chlorid. 

p.  opii.  a  a  grs.  ij.  s.  s.  As  it  was  evident  he 
could  not  live  much  longer,  transfusion  was 
had  recourse  to,  and  two  gentlemen  immedi- 
ately consented  to  supply  the  fluid.  The  left 
basilic  vein  was  consequently  laid  open,  and 
18  or  20  ounces  of  blood  injected,  which 
produced  symptoms  of  marked  iiniirovemcut ; 
his  pulse  became  stronger,  and  his  counte- 
nance improved  ;  previous  to  the  operation  he 
vomited  once.— 2 l.st.  4  .\.M.  The  symptoms  of 
improvement  did  not  increase,  but  remained  at 
par._G.  A.M.  Vomiting  recommenced  and 
continued  till  his  death  with  but  little  inter- 
mission. His  face  became  exceedingly  palo 
and  anxious.  Effusion  of  blood  in  fore-arra 
not  increased.  At  8  a.m.,  slight  motion.— 
10  a.m.  Hyd.  Chlorid.  gr.  i.  p.  opii.  gr.  i.  s.  s. 
brandy,  ueef  tea  and  arrow-root. — 11.  am. 
Pulse  scarcely  perceptible ;  hurried  respira- 
tion ;  eyes  suft'used  :  part  of  injection  re- 
turned;  enema.— 1.  p.m.  Several  large  vesi- 
cles appeared  over  the  shoulder-joint.— 2 i.  p.m. 
ed.  


On  Dit.— Two  gentlemen  occupying  the 
situation  of'dressers  at  Guy's,  having  quarrelled 
and  exchanged  blows  in  the  Square,  vycnt  out 
by  agreement  on  Wednesday  noon  into  St. 
Thomas  Street,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  a  pugilistic  encounter,  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  crowd. 
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ExTRAORDINiVnV  Case  OF  TwiNs — Dr. 
JaraesoD,'of  Dublin,  was  called  on  the  'M  of 
April  last  to  a  lady,  thirty  years  of  ape,  the 
mother  of  four  living  children,  who  had  been 
delivered  on  the  piecedins  l-!th  of  Fclirnary 
of  a  son,  bv  a  midwife  in  the  county  of  Wiek- 
low.  On  that  occasion  tlie  labour  was  com- 
pleted in  four  hours,  and  the  placenta  came 
away  ten  minutes  afterwards  without  any  sub- 
sequent ha-iuorrhage ;  the  patient  recovered 
from  this  labor,  and  emidoyed  herself  in  her 
avocations,  but  remarked  that  the  abdomen  had 
not  much  decreased  in  size,  which  she  attri- 
buted to  bad  swathing  ;  general  health  good, 
supply  of  milk  sutficient. — When  Dr.  Jameson 
was  sent  for,  she  was  suffering  from  severe 
pains  through  the  abdomen,  recurring  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  and  lasting  about  five  minutes 
On  examining  the  abdomen  during  a  pain,  a 
firm,  hard  tumor  was  felt,  reaching  as  high  as 
the  umbilicus,  which  became  softer  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  pain,  and  which  was  a(  once 
conjectured  to  be  the  gravid  uterus.  On  ap- 
plying the  stethoscope  over  the  tumor,  after 
some  difficulty  Dr.  .Jameson  thought  he  heard 
a  placental  nuirmur  in  the  right  iliac  foss:i,  but 
no  sound  of  the  fcctal  heart,  from  which  he  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  his  patient's  being  with 
child,  and  then  in  labor.  This  idea,  from  the 
circumstances  previously  detailed,  was  at  once 
repudiated,  and  a  v.iginal  examination  refused; 
but  a  short  time  afterwards,  while  the  doctor 
was  conversing  with  the  husband,  he  was  hur- 
riedly summoned  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient, 
who  told  him  something  was  coming  from  her. 
On  making  the  examination  during  a  pain,  the 
head  of  a  small  child  was  found  presenting 
with  the  membranes  complete  ;  and  on  the 
recurrence  of  another  pain,  the  child,  mem- 
branes, and  placenta,  were  expelled  together. 
The  bag,  which  contained  very  Httlc  li(iuor 
aninii,  was  inimeiliately  opened,  and  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  dead  male  child,  at  abcuit 
the  sixth  luonth  of  gestation,  shrivelled  and 
dark,  but  not  at  all  putrid  or  decomposed,  and 
between  eight  aiul  nine  inches  long.  The  cord 
was  small,  easily  giving  way  under  the  fingers, 
but  the  placenta  appeared  to  be  fully  as  large 
as  one  belonging  to  a  full-grown  fcetus  and 
healthy.  The  last  time  the  patient  menstruated 
previous  to  this  pregnancy  was  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  1841,  and  as  she  was  confined  on  the 
13th  of  February  last,  forty-two  weeks  must 
conse(iuenlly  have  clap.sed  between  the  last 
period  of  monstrnalion  and  the  birth  of  the 
living  child,  forty-nine  weeks  between  the 
mentrual  period  and  the  evulsion  of  the  dead 
fcetus. 

Purulent  Ini'Ection. — A  man  who  died  re- 
cently at  la  Charite.froman  injury  of  the  head, 
had  fallen  on  his  head,  and  become  insensible. 
He  was  carried  to  the  Hotel- Dieu,  where  he 
foundhimself  souuich  bettcrthc  ncxtday  thathe 
left  ininu^liately  ;  but  he  hail  scarcely  reached 
home  before  he  experienced  tremblings  and 
symptoms  of  an  accession  of  fever,  for  which  he 
was  admitted  into  la  Charite  under  the  jiliy- 
sician's  care.  The  fever  closely  resembled  an 
intermittent,  and  he  was  treated  .accordingly 
with  the  sulphate  of  i)uinine.  He  returned 
home  some  days  afterwards,  but  continuing  lo 
experience  rigors,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  M.  Vcl|)cau,  who  at  once  pronounced  a 
very  dill'erentiirognosis,  and  stated  that  the  case 
would  terminate  fatally.  Tn  addition  to  the 
symplotns  uf  intermittent  fever,  the  man  w.as 
eonliimally  feverish,  with  a  dry  tongue  ;  he 
was  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  complained  of  dull 
p.iins  in  dilVevent  parts  of  his  body,  especially 
in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hyimchondrium, 
in  which  there  was  a  large  abscess.     There 


was  also  a  large  wound  on  the  head,  suppu- 
rating badly  ;  the  cranium  was  laid  bare,  and 
fractured.  The  man,  instead  of  labouring  un- 
der intermittent  fever,  was  affected  with  puru- 
lent infection,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  On  ex- 
amination of  the  body  the  skidl  was  found  to 
be  fractured,  but  the  broken  bone  was  not  de- 
pressed. The  liver  contained  several  large 
purulent  fone's,  and  some  were  seen  in  the 
lungs.  There  was  also  partial  peritonitis  near 
the  situation  of  the  liver.  The  treiublings  and 
rigors,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  fore- 
runners of  an  intermittent  fever,  are,  according 
to  jSI.  Velpeau,  the  indication  of  the  introduc- 
tion ofa  poison  into  the  econoiuy.  Thus,  when 
after  a  painful  catheterism,  such  symptoms 
occur,  iiractitioncrs  say  that  the  passing  the 
catheter  has  been  followed  by  one  or  more  at- 
tacks of  ague.  This  pretended  ague,  accord- 
ing to  the  professor,  is  no  other  than  the  in- 
dication that,  under  the  intluence  of  a  modi- 
fication with  the  mechanism  uf  which  we  are 
not  well  acquainted,  a  certain  ipiantity  of  urine 
has  penetrated  into  the  economy.  It  is  an 
m-inary  atfection,  and  so  far  froin  offering  only 
the  importance  of  an  ephemeral  fever,  is  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  dangerous  syiuptom,  for  in 
many  cases  it  indicates  a  fatal  termination.  M. 
Velpeau  gives  six  or  seven  examples  of  this 
kind. — Sometiiues  these  rigors  are  followed  by 
arthritis  of  the  knees,  feet,  and  wrists,  and 
suppuration  is  established  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  in  those  articulations.  All  these 
symptoms  arise  from  the  saiue  cause,  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  poison  into  the  econoiuy,  and  in- 
termittent fevers  themselves  have  not  any  other 
origin.  The  trembling,  which  is  the  first 
period,  is  the  sign  of  the  introduction  of  the 
miasma  into  the  humouis.  INIost  freipiently. 
however,  this  poison  is  not  so  vicdent  but  that 
the  economy  can  free  itself  of  it  ;  but,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  typhus,  death  follows  very  rapidly 
Purulent  infection  has  lieen  said  to  be  nothing 
else  than  phlebitis,  but  M,  Velpeau,  has  found 
the  veins  not  inflamed  in  a  great  many  eases 
where  the  purulent  infection  was  very  marked. 
It  is  certain  that  the  pus  is  conveyed  with  the 
blood  into  the  parenchymatous  organs,  wdiere 
it  acts  in  two  ways  ;  it  is  either  transported  iii 
niiis<r  into  the  organ,  and  forms  a  deposit  there, 
or  else  some  globules  only  arc  deposited,  which 
create  irritation  in  the  tissue,  produeeinflamma- 
tion,  and  an  abscess  forms  ;  it  is  very  certain 
that  this  pheuoiuenon  may  take  place  without 
pldebitis.  The  veins  are  sotuctimcs  healthy, 
.sometimes  they  are  inflamed  at  a  distance  from 
the  primiti  e  collection,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  phlebitis  to  explain 
this  absorption.  The  veins  which  are  ncjr  the 
pus  may  absorb  it,  and  carry  it  to  a  distance. 
There  may  also  be  a  .genuine  imbibition,  and 
the  infiannnation  which  is  so  commonly  ob- 
served may  be  only  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of 
the  absorption. 

AuscEss  OK  THE  LivEii.— The  following 
case  is  given  by  Dr.  Placida  Portal,  of  Palcriuo. 
(!inscppi  (.'apozzi,  twenty  five  years  ofage,  of 
a  bilious  temperament  and  weak  constitution, 
after  having  had  atta(;ks  of  ague,  and  after 
having  been  cured  of  syphilis  by  mercurial 
treatment,  experienced  a  feeling  of  weight  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  attended  with  emacia- 
tion, ci>nstipation,  yellow  tint  of  the  skin,  and 
pains  in  the  joints.  "  On  the  l-jth  of  Novcmbet, 
IHyr),  a  tumour  was  discovered  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  presenting  the  following  ap- 
pearances :  —  It  began  under  the  rightfalse  ribs, 
caused  the  xyphoid  cartilage  to  project  very 
much,  and  threw  its  point  forwards ;  it  also 
occupied  the  umbilical  region,  and  cxteiuled 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  right  side  ;  at  its 
lower  part  it  ivas  prominent,  hard,  and  paiuful, 


with  deep-seated  and  obscure  fluctuation  ;  the 
skin  that  covered  it  was  of  a  natural  colour. 
The  jiatient  complained  chiefly  of  pain  and 
weight  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  The  ab- 
domen was  hard  and  disteiWed  in  the  epigastric 
region,  but  soft  iu  the  hypogastrium ;  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  tumour  prevented  the  patient 
lying  on  his  back,  and  forced  him  to  bend  for- 
wards when  he  was  sitting  He  had  anorexia  and 
dyspepsia,  and  occasionally  was  troubled  with 
nausea  and  voiuiting  of  a  mucous  matter  ;  the 
tongue  was  covered  with  a  thin  white  coat ;  the 
face  was  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  the  pulse, 
small,  contracted,  and  slow  ;  cough  dry  and 
fatiguing;  urine  scanty  and  limpid:  the  legs 
a-dematous  ;  and  he  had  feverish  symptoms, 
with  rigors  and  burning  thirst.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Dr.  Portal  diagnosed  abscess  of 
the  liver,  which  he  opened  as  follows  : — He  in- 
troduced a  trocar  into  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  tumour  in  the  right  hypoehondruim, 
where  the  skin  appeared  to  be  thinnest,  about 
two  fingers'  breadth  below  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage. On  the  withdraw  al  of  the  trocar,  a  thick, 
very  fcetid,  brownish- coloured  pus  was  dis- 
charged, llavingnext  introduced  a  cannelated 
sound,  he  incised  longitudinally  from  without 
inwards  the  linea  alba  and  the  fibres  of  the 
rectus  abdominis  ;  then  introducing  the  finger, 
he  dilated  the  opening  to  about  four  inches. 
.Vn  enurinons  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged, 
containing  an  infinite  number  of  hydatids  of 
different  dimensions,  and  a  pseudo -membrane  a 
foot  and  a  half  square.  A  piece  of  linen,  with 
sim[de  cerate  spread  on  it  was  introduced  into 
the  wound,  a  pledget  of  lint  and  compresses 
laid  on  it,  and  a  body  bandage  placed  over  all. 
The  ]iatient  was  then  put  to  bed  and  laid  on 
his  left  side.  I'our  hours  after  the  operation 
the  patient  experienced  severe  pain,  attended 
w  ith  high  fever  ;  the  ))ain  was  relieved  by  the 
application  of  thirty  leeches,  and  three  poul- 
tices successively  over  the  abdomen.  He 
passed  a  good  night,  and  the  next  day  a  large 
quantity  of  pus  ndxed  with  bile  was  discharged 
A  eauula  of  gum  elastic,  five  inches  long,  with 
a  calibre  of  five  lines,  was  fixed  in  the  opening 
to  facilitate  the  spontaneous  vacatiou  of  the 
pus.  Forty-six  days  after  the  operation,  the 
wound  had  completely  cicatrised. 

HrDRocAniY  in  Engi..\nd. — Dr.  Hastings 
publishes  the  following  letter  of  a  gentleman, 
who  purchased  his  experience  at  the  establish- 
ment at  Malvern.  "  As  for  hydropathy  as  a 
general  specific,  it  is  utter  nonsense.  Gout 
and  rheuiuatism  are  relieved,  and  some  cases 
of  fever  it  succeeds  in,  and  people  of  long 
standing  habit\ual  constipation  seem  to  have 
benefitted  ;  but  iu  asthma,  tic,  acute  diseases, 
dropsy,  apoplexy,  or  surgical  cases,  it  is  of 
course  an  utter  failure.  Good  is  no  doubt 
done  by  early  hours,  exercise,  and  abstinence, 

but  a  cure  never  or  rarely  effected.     Dr.  

is  a  conceited,  inq)udent,  off-hand  sort  of  a 
person,  and  he  goes  about  telling  everybody  of 
his  success  and  wondrous  cures.  He  states  he 
has  cured  I^ord  — — ,  but  this  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  the  fact.  The  general  class  of  patients 
here  are  old  Indians  from  Cheltenham,  hy- 
pochondri.acal  ladies,  ami  dyspeptics.  What 
is  useful  in  hydropathy  will  be  added  to  general 
practice,  ancl  then  it  will  follow  .St.  John  Long, 
nmstard-secd,  ami  brandy  and  salt.  The  sys- 
tem is  new,  and  may,  perhaps,  last  a  year  or 
two.  On  my  arrivalherc  I  was  subjected  to 
the  sweating  process — four  blankets  and  a 
feather-bed  over  me— and  in  ten  minutes  I  felt 
giddy,  the  room  ran  round,  lights  came  before 
my  eyes,  and  just  before  consciousness  departed 
1  flew  out  of  bed.  Once  more  1  tried  it  with 
a  similar  eftect,  adding  vomiting  to  all  the  other 
disagreeables.    Had  I  had  a  til  the  danger 
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would  have  been  imminent.  I  tliereforc  gave 
up  all  idea  of  sulnnitting  to  further  mountebank 
folly.  The  whole  aHair  is  a  humbug,  as  far  as 
its  being  a  universal  cure." 

Uri.vauy  Fistula. — M.  H.  Larry  conuuu- 
nicates  a  verv  curious  case  of  urinary  fistula 
cured  by  operation.  The  subject  of  the  case 
was  a  female  who  had  been  long  subject  to 
urinary  tistula  siluate  beneath  the  umbilicus  ; 
the  disease  originated  in  inflamuialion  of  an 
ovarian  cyst,  containing-  hair,  which  had  cnm- 
municated  on  one  side  with  the  bladder,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  i)arietes  of  the  abdomen. 
The  contents  of  the  cyst,  composed  of  viscid 
and  purulent  matter,  hairs,  and  calcareous  con- 
cretions,  had  been  discharged,  at  various  times 
from  both  orifice-:.  .-Vt  length  a  large  calculus 
formed  in  the  bladder,  and,  getting  eutauglcd 
in  the  opeuingof  the  urethra.bad  forced  the  urine 
to  issue,  almost  constantly,  through  the  fistulous 
orifice  in  the  abdomen.  After  considerable 
reflection,  M.  Larry  determined  on  performing 
an  operation  founded  on  the  principle  of 
lithotomy,  as  practised  above  the  pubes.  With 
this  ob-ect  he  divided  the  fistula  freely  inferior- 
ly,  exposed  the  cyst,  extirpated  a  tumour  to 
which  adhered  a  long  lock  of  hair,  and  fol- 
lowed the  latter  into  the  bladder,  where  it 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  stone,  wliicli  he  re- 
moved. The  immediate  etfects  of  this  very 
formidable  operation  were  comparatively  mild, 
and  the  patient  recovered  perfectly. 

ENGORGEMfNT     OF      THE      UtEKDS.  — Dr. 

Clement  Ollivier,  of  Angers,  speaks  strongly 
against  the  use  of  dift'erentiy  shaped  pessaries, 
which  are  employed  indiscriminately  for  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  without  paying  attention  to  the 
cause  of  the  prolapsus,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
011ivier,is  nothing-  more  than  engorgement.  Ui-. 
Ollivier  considers  masturbation  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  this  affection  in  young  girls, 
with  whom  it  is  vcrj'  rare.  By  gradually  in- 
ducing disorder  in  the  uterine  functions,  it  gives 
rise  at  first  to  a  spasm  of  the  organ,  which 
affects  the  secretion  of  the  menstrua  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  this  excitement,  if  i'ret|uently  re- 
peated, finally  brings  on  a  more  or  less  intense 
sanguineous  congestion,  which  gives  liso  to  a 
kind  of  impermeability  of  the  uterine  parenchy- 
ma, caused  by  a  slight  inflammatory  att'ectinu  ; 
then  the  dysmenorrhrea,  at  a  latter  period, 
becoming  habitual,  induces  amenorrhoea, which 
ultimately  determines  more  dangerous  diseases. 
Sterility  is  always  an  inevitable  result,  unless 
the  diseased  state  of  the  uterus  being  arrested, 
allows  those  portions  of  the  viscus  which  con- 
tinue healthy  to  perform  their  functions ;  the 
catamenia  may  then  reappear,  but  are  aluiosl 
always  accompanied  by  uterine  colics  ;  the 
matrix  may  recover  its  powers  of  eouception, 
but  during  gestation  a  [leriod  arrives  wlien  tlie 
uterus,  not  being  able  to  enlarge  freely,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inflammalory  action  it  has  under- 
gone before  conception,  reacts  upon  the  ]iroduct 
it  contains,  and  almost  always  determines  an 
abortion  ;  in  this  way  the  pregnancies  of 
women  affected  with  morbid  conditions  of  the 
uterusalmost  always  terminate.— Masturbation, 
in  causing-  a  disordered  condition  of  the  entire 
uterus,  produces  more  frequently  an  engorge- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  organ  rather  tlian  of 
the  neck,  whilst  an  exactly  contrary  condition 
obtains  in  women  who  have  connection  with 
men.  In  virgins  the  aftection  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  is  more  frequently  found,  Ihnt  of 
the  cervix  uteri  more  rarely.  Dr.  Ollivier 
mentions,  among-  other  causes  of  cngorgeiuent 
of  the  uterus,  the  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs 
by  primary  connection,  a  cause  of  irritation  of 
the  organ  the  more  dangerous,  that  it  lias 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  medical  men, 
ejtlier  because  they  dg  not  attach  s«tfigient  jm~ 


portance  to  it,  or  because  women  conceal  from 
them  the  knowledge  of  their  illness,  notwith- 
standing the  sufferings  they  endure. — The 
dysmcnorrhoca,  which  almost  always  follows 
abortions,  is  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  en- 
goraemeut  more  or  less  considerable,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  cure  ;  this  engorgement  is  the 
cause  of  the  sterility  that  follows  miscarriages. 
The  Starch  Appar.a^tus  for  Fiiac- 
TURF.s. — One  great  objection  to  this  appara- 
tus has  been,  that  when  once  put  on,  it  reiuains 
a  hard  case  round  the  limb,  allowing  no  room 
for  the  necessary  degree  of  tumefaction,  and 
consequently  endangering  the  safely  of  the 
member  by  inducing  gangrene  ;  and  that,  as 
the  parts  were  hid  from  view,  no  timely  warn- 
ing was  afforded  of  such  accidents.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Didilin  .Journal,  the  inventor,  M. 
Scntin,  has  now  obviated  this  ohjecticm.  He  first 
applies  a  calico  roller,  moderately  firm,  round 
the  leg  ;  no  starch  )iut  on  the  inside  of  this 
bandage,  as  it  would  stick  in  the  hairs,  and 
prove  luipleasant  to  the  skin  when  it  hardened. 
.\fter  it  is  applied  some  starch  is  smeared  along 
its  stn-face  ;  wherever  pressure  is  wished  to  be 
avoided  pledgets  of  soft  lint  arc  put  ;  a  soft 
pasteboard  splint,  a  little  starched  ou  the  in- 
side, is  then  placed  on  each  side  of  the  leg,  and 
then  one  behinil  the  ]iart  about  the  heel  and 
the  hollow  of  the  tendo  Achillis  being  well 
stnft'ed  with  lint;  a  pasteboard  splint  is  also 
put  in  front.  These  are  secm-ed  by  a  bandage 
smeared  with  starch,  the  end  of  the  bandage 
being  turned  down  and  stuck  in  front,  so  as  to 
be  easily  found.  More  starched  bandage  was 
a|iplied,  till  the  whole  was  a  firm  and  smooth 
case.  This  should  be  left  for  twenty-foiu-  hours  ; 
when  it  has  become  quite  dry,  it  is  then  slit 
down  along  the  whole  frrjul  of  the  outside,  in 
the  space  between  the  tibia  and  fil.iula,  down  lo 
the  end  of  the  foot.  When  the  sides  of  the 
opening  are  held  aside,  the  stale  of  the  limb 
tan  be  examined.  If  it  is  found  to  press  too 
much  on  any  part,  a  little  lint  can  be  inserted, 
so  as  to  raise  the  a|)paratus  from  the  place 
pressed  on  ;  should  it  he  desirable,  any  part  of 
it  covering  a  wound,  &c.,  can  be  cut  away,  to 
allow  the  proper  dressings  to  be  applied,  and 
the  discharge  to  be  removed.  Long  bandages 
are  preferred  wherever  it  is  requisite  to  esta- 
blish a  regular  compression,  and  that  the 
lifting  up  of  the  injured  part  may  not  entail 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  sharp  pain,  de- 
rangement in  the  coaptation,  &c.  Short  ban- 
dages, are  reserved  for  contrary  cases ;  they 
are  disposed  generally  iu  three  planes ;  it  is 
between  the  layer  in  contact  with  the  skin  and 
the  middle  layer,  that  the  pasteboard  splints  are 
generally  placed  ;  short  bandages  are  especially 
employed  in  lesions  of  the  jielvic  extremity. 
The  length  or  bi-eadth  of  the  bandages  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  part  which  ought  to  be  covered 
with  them.  Folds  should  be  repeated  as  sel- 
dom as  possible,  and  never  on  bony  eminences 
or  excrescences,  which  .should  be  defended  by 
layers  of  wadding,  lint,  or  some  other  such 
material,  besides  the  bandage.  It  is  important 
to  leave  uncovered  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or 
toes,  whose  variations  of  color  and  of  tempera- 
ture furnish  a  sufficiently  just  measure  of  the 
analogous  changes  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
limb  covered  by  the  bandage.  The  compres- 
sion exerted  by  this  apparatus  ought  never  to 
reach  to  that  degree  of  violent  constriction 
which  practitioners,  as  little  familiarised  with 
M  Seutin's  method  as  with  the  general  princi- 
les  of  coiupression.have  believed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  resolution  or  prevention  of  inflamma- 
tion. Compression,  as  understood  by  M. 
Seutin,  ought  to  stop  at  a  gentle  methodical 
pressure,  suflieient  to  modei'ate  the  afilux  of 
blood,  but  not  to  stop  it— a  pressure  which,  in 
many  circumstances,  at  the  instant  of  its  appli- 


cation, is  only  retentive,  and  which  never  acts 
on  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  induce 
mortification  in  their  tissues.  Tlie  pressure 
should  always  be  made  to  act  from  the  extremi- 
ties to  the  centre  as  evenly  as  ]iossihle,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  its  immediate  action  on 
bony  or  tendinous  prominences,  excrescences, 
&e.  The  slarcli  ajiparatus  dries  in  the  course 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  hours  after  its  applica- 
tion, but  its  desiccation  may  be  aided  by  the 
employment  of  artificial  heat,  if  needed,  which, 
however,  is  belter  avoided,  if  possible.  Unless 
the  patient  complain  of  pain,  or  much  uneasi- 
ness in  the  injured  limb,  or  the  surgeon  enter- 
tains fears  at'  the  slate  of  the  soft  parts,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  defer  the  section  of  the 
bandage  to  the  second  or  fourth  day,  when,  if 
the  apparatus  fulfil  the  views  proposed,  it  i.s 
made  secure  again  with  a  starched  bandage  ; 
if  It  exercise  too  much  pressure,  the  edges  must 
be  separated,  the  interval  being  filled  up  with 
a  little  softened  pasteboard  ;  the  exterior  sur- 
face is  then  to  be  smeared  with  starch,  and  the 
apparatus  surrounded  by  a  starched  bandage, 
very  little  eoiupressed.  Fulds  and  plaits  that 
press  the  skin  irregularly  are  to  be  removed  ; 
the  pieces  that  exercise  injurious  local  pre.ssure 
are  to  be  wetted  slightly  with  water;  pieces  of 
lint  are  to  he  inserted  where  necessary,  and  the 
whole  to  be  surrounded  by  the  starch  bandage, 
care  being  taken  to  make  a  daily  inspection  to 
see  that  all  is  right.  If  the  apparatus  appear 
defective  iu  any  particular,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, having  been  previously  welted  with 
tepid  water,  and  replaced  by  another,  less  ob- 
jectionable. 

Calculi's  Vesic.t-,. — M.  Dieulafey  pub- 
lishes several  interesting  cases  with  respect  to 
the  shajie  of  the  calculus  in  the  bladder.  He 
perforieed  the  lateral  operation  on  a  child,  five 
years  old,  in  whose  bladder  he  previously  had 
discovered  a  calculus  by  means  of  catheterism, 
the  presence  of  which  he  also  ascertained  by 
passing  the  index  finger  into  the  bladder,  but 
which  he  could  not  touch  with  the  forcejis  when 
he  h.ad  passed  them  into  the  visius.  The  in- 
strument was  frequently  jiassed  into  the  blad- 
der, bill  each  time  unavaillngly  ;  he  found  it 
impossible  to  lay  hold  of  the  calculus,  the 
presence  of  which  he  had  nevertheless  fully  de- 
termined by  the  finger  and  the  catheter.  The 
surgeon  was  very  much  perplexed  by  this,  when 
his  assistant  opening  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
to  clean  them,  discovered  a  calculus,  about 
the  size  of  a  little  pea,  in  the  midst  of  clotted 
blood  in  the  teeth  of  one  of  the  blades.  During 
the  m:ina'uvres  of  the  operator,  the  calculus 
had  lodged  in  the  teeth  of  the  blades,  and  as 
it  was  not  large  enough  to  prevent  theirelosing, 
its  taking  that  position  had  not  been  noticed. 
The  oiieration  having  thus  terminated,  the 
little  patient  speedily  recovered  ;  M.  Dieulafey 
drew  the  conclusion,  that,  in  every  case  of 
lithotomy,  the  blades  of  the  forceps  should  be 
examined  after  they  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  bladder.  In  another  operation  of  this  kind, 
the  same  surgeon,  after  having  ascertained  the 
presence  of  the  calculus  in  the  bladder,  intro- 
duced  the  forceps  several  times  without  being- 
able  to  seize  it.  The  blades  were  examined 
each  time  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  blad- 
der, but  they  did  not  contain  the  calculus, 
which  was  ultimately  discovered  in  front  of  the 
incision,  in  a  kind  of  cavity  which  opened  in 
the  membranous  portion  ef  the  urethra,  -where 
its  narrow  and  elongated  form  bad  allowed  its 
entrance.  The  painful  and  fruitless  researches 
which  had  been  bad  recourse  to,  were  not  at- 
tended with  any  injurious  results.  In  another 
child,  scarcely  two  years  old,  although  the 
stone  could  be  felt  with  the  finger,  it  could  not 
be  seized  with  the  forceps  in  whatever  direc- 
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tion  they  -n-ere  Inclined.  The  calculus  was 
situated  behind  the  prostate  upon  thetrigonum 
of  the  bladder,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
curved  forceps  to  enable  tlie  operator  to  extract 
it.  The  calculus  was  perfectly  round,  of  the 
size  of  half  a  franc  in  diameter,  and  exceed- 
ingly thin.  M.  Dieulafey  attributes  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  operation  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  calculus. 

Antidote  for  Corrosivk  Subltmate. — 
M.  Mialhe  says  he  has  discovered  from  experi- 
ments tliat  hydrated  proto-sulphuret  of  iron,  a 
pei'feetly  inert  substance,  instantly  decomposes 
corrosive  sublimate  ;  protochloride  of  iron  and 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  two  inert  substn.nces, 
are  formed,  from  which  valuable  property  he 
liesig'nates  tliis  snlphuret  of  iron  as  the  best 
antidote  for  the  violent  poison  alluded  to.  When 
a  small  fpiantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is 
taken  into  the  mouth,  there  is  speedily  expe- 
rienced an  insupportable  and  characteristic 
metallic  taste.  If  now,  the  mouth  be  iiarfflcd 
with  the  hydrated  sulphuret,  in  a  thick  state, 
such  as  it  should  always  be  used  in,  the  mercu- 
rial taste  is  removed  as  if  by  enchantment.  The 
antidote  is  not  limited  in  its  effects  to  the 
mercurial  salts,  it  is  equally  useful  in  counter- 
acting-the  deleterious  operation  of  several  other 
metallic  salts,  especially  those  of  copper  and  of 
lead.  'J'he  following  is  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  hydrateil  proto-sulphuret  of  iron  :  —  Dis- 
solve any  quantity  of  pure  protosulphate  of  iron 
in  at  least  twenty  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
■water.deprived  of  air  by  boiling, and  precipitate 
the  iron  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  snlphuret 
of  sodium,  dissolved  also  in  distilled  water, 
deprived  of  air.  Wash  tlie  protosulphuret  thus 
obtained  with  distilled  water,  and  jireserve  it 
in  stoppered  bottles,  tilled  with  boiled  distilled 
water.  Although  the  preparation  of  this  sul- 
phuret of  iron  is  very  simple,  and  may  he 
effected  in  a  few  minutes,  yet  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  keep  it  always  prepared,  that  no  time 
may  be  unnecessarily  lost  in  any  case  of  (loison- 
ing.  The  precaution  of  preserving-  this  sul- 
phuret out  of  contact  of  the  air,  must  be 
strictly  observed,  as  it  has  a  great  tendency  to 
pass  into  the  state  of  sulphate. 

BiiACK  Drop. — The  following  is  said  to  be 
the  original  recipe  published  by  \)i.  Armstrong, 
for  black  drop :  —Take  of  Opium  Ibss.,  Good 
Verjuice  Oiij.,  Nutmegs  jiss.,  Saftron  3ss. 
Boil  to  a  proper  thickness,  then  add  two  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast,  set  the  whole  in  a  warm  place 
near  the  fire,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  in  the 
open  air,  till  it  becomes  (tlie  consistence  of) 
a  syrup,  when  it  is  to  be  decanted,  filtered,  and 
bottled  up,  with  a  little  sugar  added  to  each 
bottle ;  one  droji  equals  three  of  tincture  of 
opiuin.  \ 

Tests    for    Absenic. — Meillet    prepares  ! 
pure  zinc  by  first  fusing  commercial  zinc  and  ' 
throwing  it  into  hot  water,  by  which  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  large  grains.     These   are 
placed   in  a  Hessian  crucible,    with   alternate 
layers  of  saltpetre,   equal  to   a  (piarter  their 
■weight ;  the   crucible  is  covered   and   heated 
until  the  nitre  burns  and  the  zinc  is  perfectly 
fused ;  the  slag  is  then  removed,  and  the  [ler- 
fectly  pure  zinc  poured  out.     Fordos  and  (Jclis 
have   remarked   that   the   pm-est   zinc,    when 
treated   with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off 
traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arising  from 
the  reduction  of  the  suliihuric  acid.     Hydro-  ] 
chloric  acid,  which,    as   is  well  known,   often  j 
contains    sulphurous    acid,    also  gives  traces ' 
the  same    gas,    evidently  derived  from    tlie  of 
sulphurous    acid.       Chevallier     had     already 
proved  that  Marsh's  apparatus  is  not   api)li- 
cable    to    testing    for    arsenic  when  it  is    in 
the   form  of  sulphuret  ;   and  consequently  if 
much  sulphurclted  liydrogeu  were  formed,  llic 


whole  of  the  arsenic  present  would  be  converted 
into  sul|ihuret,  and  the  spots  obtained  will  be 
yellowish.  The  spots  obtained  by  Danger  and 
Flaudin  are  referable  to  this  cause;  the  organic 
matters  not  being  completely  carbonised,  sul- 
phite of  ammoniawas  produced;  the  sulphurous 
acid  b}'  its  reduction  gave  rise  to  sulphur,  and 
consequently  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  the  spots 
were  therefore  yellow.  Waekenroder  has  pro- 
jiosed  several  methods  to  determine  whether  the 
si)Ots  oblained  are  owing  to  arsenic  or  to  anti- 
mony ;  the  only  one  which  need  be  noticed 
depends  on  the  n-ystalline  form  of  arsenious 
acid.  .\  nii^tallic  film  having  been  produced, 
the  tube  (open  at  both  ends)  is  held  in  a  slant- 
ing position,  and  the  ring  is  heated ;  a  deposit 
is  i)roduced  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
the  ring  was,  and  which  may  be  either  arsenious 
acid  or  oxide  of  antimony.  The  tube  is  care- 
fully broken,  and  one  of  the  pieces  brought 
under  a  microscope  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  !)00.  If  the  crystals  are  regular  octohedrons, 
they  are  arsenious  acid  ;  but  if  iirismatic,  oxide 
of  antimony.  'I'his  oxide  never  forms  octo- 
liedral  crystals,  but  only  prisms. 

0,\  Aro-ma. — In  the  course  of  Chemical  in- 
vestigation, we  are  often  surprised  with  the 
emission  of  odour,  while  we  are  un.ihle  to  ac- 
count for  this  peculiarity.  .4n  interchange  of 
elements  bythe  decomposition  of  two  inodorous 
compounds,  produces  an  eftect  powerfully  fra- 
grant and  jiungent.  In  the  whole  range  of 
substances  Avith  which  we  are  acquainted,  there 
is  not  one  more  capable  of  eliciting  aroma  than 
ammonia.  All  volatile  bodies  are  of  course 
apt  to  increase  the  fragrance  of  a  substance, 
by  carrying  the  vapour  with  rapidity  to  the 
nasal  organs,  and  diffusing  it  over  a  greater 
amount  of  surface,  .'\mmon-a,  however,  seems 
to  possess  a  greater  power  than  is  dependent 
np(ni  mere  volatility.  To  illustrate  this,Mr.  — 
gives  the  following  experiment: — I  placed  in 
a  small  still  a  watery  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  added  a  solution  of  essential  oil  of  lemons 
and  nutmegs  ill  si)irits  of  wine.  The  propor- 
tions of  oil  of  lemons  and  oil  of  nutmegs  were 
very  small  ;  the  former  being  half  a  drop,  and 
the  laiter  one-eighth  of  a  drop  to  each  pint  of 
fluid.  Having  adapted  the  head,  1  drew  care- 
fully over  a  quantity  of  spirit  coiresponding  to 
spirituous  solution  .added,  and  found  it  produce 
a  spirit  impregnated  with  ammonia,  but  of  a 
very  fragrant  cliaracter.  Its  aromatic  power  was 
perceptible  as  well  in  its  strong  state  as  when 
reduced  with  water.  The  liquid  remaining  in 
the  still,  sent  forth  ver_y  fragrant  exhalations, 
more  particularly  of  the  nutmeg.  When  we 
consider  the  minute  proportions  of  aromatic 
essential  oils  employed,  it  certainly  appears  a 
case  confirmatory  of  the  statement  of  Sl.  Uobi- 
quet,  that  ammonia  lends  as  it  were  its  volati- 
lity to  bodies,  the  odour  of  -nhich,  without 
such  an  auxiliary,would  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
-■Although  the  fact  of  the  ammonia  being  in 
this  case  the  exciting  agent  is  evident,  yet  it  is 
singular  that  after  all  the  amnionial  vapour  has 
been  driven  over,  the  caput  mo)-/aum  should  re- 
tain a  strong  aromatic  flavour.  The  subject 
of  aroma  is,  however,  altogether,  involved  in 
comparative  (jbscurity.  We  know  that  some 
proi)rielary  perfumes  have  gained  celebrity,  and 
from  what  circumstances  ? — the  discovery  of  a 
new  odoriferous  plant  or  oil?  No:  but  simply 
because  the  essential  oils  are  mixed  in  cer- 
tain in-npoitioiis  with  spirit  of  wine.  Some 
metals  having  no  odour,  emit  most  )ioweifiil 
exhalations  A\lien  combined  with  an  inodorous 
substau(-e.  In  the  maniifac-ture  of  British  Kail 
de  Cologue,  it  is  well  known  that  the  addition 
iif  a  small  ipiautily  of  the  oil  of  orange  flower 
(Neroli)  altsrs  the  character  of  the  perfume, 
anil  many  otiiev  cas^s  might  be  eiimrierated, 


Among  the  investigators  of  the  subject"  of 
aroma,  we  may  mention  RI.  Fonrcroy,  who 
supposed  that  odours  were  merely  the  cfl'ect  of 
siin])le  solution  of  certain  bodies  in  air.  But 
M.  Robiquet  is  much  more  conclusive  and  ex- 
plicit. He  says,  when  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, "  aroma  in  many  instances  requires,  for 
its  development,  the  addition  of  some  third 
body,  which,  though  in  itself  possessing  none 
of  the  characteristic  odour,  yet  is  absolutely 
necessary  as  an  inlermede,  varying  in  its  na- 
ture according  to  that  of  each  odorous  sub- 
sl.ance,  as  the  mordaunt  requires  to  be  varied  by 
the  dyer,  according  to  the  n.ature  of  the 
colouring  matter  wliich  it  is  intended  to  fix 
upon  tlie  cloth."  This  is  certainly  a  plausi- 
ble theory,  and  one  which  explains  many  of 
the  singular  eflitcts  produced  by  the  mixture 
of  substances  in  reference  to  smell.  But 
does  the  addition  of  the  third  body,  referred 
to  above,  not  cause  an  alteration  in  the  parti- 
cles of  the  various  bodies,  thus  preventing 
the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  discovering  the 
predominance  of  a  single  ingredient,  but  re- 
( eiving  all  as  a  new  compound  ?  The  change 
is  completed  instantaneou.sly  and  frequently, 
without  .Tuy  appearance  of  ilecomposition  or 
chemical  action,  and  sometimes  without  even 
difference  of  colour;  can  we,  then,  attribute 
the  changes  to  a  mechanical  transposition  of 
the  particles  of  the  substances  combined,  in- 
creased or  destroyed  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  some  one  ingredient,  which,  when  ad- 
ded, seems  to  usurp  an  authority,  which  it 
exercises  by  displacing  the  particles  of  other 
bodies,  keeping  itself  concealed,  but  showing 
its  presence  by  so  far  altering  the  odour  of 
the  compound  ?  The  subject  thus  brieily  re- 
ferred to  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  may 
yet  attract  the  notice  of  some  able  investigators. 

LlQl'OR  (,F   HVDKIODAIE    OF    ArSENIC  .\N  I> 

Mekccrv. — The  diseases  in  which  practitioners 
have  hitherto  found  the  liquor  of  hydriodale  of  ar- 
senic and  mercury  to  be  useful  are  the  various 
formsof  psoriasis,  impetigo,  |)orrigo,  lepra,  ve- 
nereal eruiitions,  both  papular  and  scaly,  pity- 
riasis, sycosis,ep  helis,  lupus,  sibens,  and  some 
uterine  diseases.  The  dose  has  been  variously 
represented ;  Dr.  Kirhy  is  disinclined  to  doses  ex- 
ceeding twenty  minims,  and  this  quantity,  he 
conceives  sufficient  to  secure  its  curative  effects. 
In  venereal  eruptions,  Mr.  Cusack  found  3i.  or 
3ij.  three  times  a  day  sufficient ;  but  even  when 
larger  doses  were  given  he  did  not  observe  any 
unpleasant  consequences.  It  is  cert.ainly  pru- 
dent to  begin  with  Dr.  Kirby's  dose  ;  but  after 
a  while  a  slate  of  tolerance  is  induced,  and 
then  the  medicine  may  be  gradually  increased 
at  discretion. 

LrBANSKI    ON    THF.    UrINE    OF  PrEGNAKT 

Women. — It  is  seldom  as  acid  as  in  other  in- 
dividuals, occasionally  it  is  neutral,  and  some- 
times alkaline,  and  generally  light  coloured. 
Donne  suspected  that  the  salts  of  lime  for  the 
mostpart  are  diminished  during  pregnancy,  and 
that  a  part  of  them  is  taken  to  siip]dy  the  ma- 
terials for  the  t'ormation  of  tiic  fcetal  bone  ;  and 
he  found  in  many  exi)eriinent-s,  instituted  for 
this  purpose,  that  by  the  addition  of  thirty  [larls 
of  hydro  chloride  of  lime  to  fifty  parts  of  urine, 
there  was  a  iirccipitatc  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
parts  of  salt  of  urine  in  common  urine,  whereas 
in  that  of  pregnancy,  the  most  he  ever  detected 
was  thirty,  and  very  often  not  near  so  much. 
Before  making  the  "experiment,  the  urine  to 
be  tried  must  be  tested,  to  .ascertain  if  it  be  al- 
kaline or  acid  ;  and  if  acid,  a  few  drojis  of  am- 
monia must  be  added  to  render  it  alkaline, 
since  the  ])reci))itate  from  phosphate  of  lime 
is  soluble  in  weak  acids.  It  the  experiment 
be  made  with  a  solution  of  baryta,  there  will 
be  in  he.iUliy  urinpRprocipltote  of  from  twelv« 
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to  fifteen  parts  of  salts  of  baryta  ;  in  the  preg- 
nant, from  five  to  eiglit.  After  twelve  honrs' 
rest,  Lubanski  foniul  it  decisive  in  three  cases 
of  pregnancy,  where  niannal  examination  and 
anscultation  proved  unavailing'.  He  proposes 
the  follnwing  questions  for  investigation  : — 1. 
At  what  period  of  pregnancy  does  this  diminu- 
tion of  the  salts  of  urine  take  place  ?  -2.  Is  it 
always  constant?  3.  In  what  relation  does  it 
stand  to  the  increase  of  fcctal  ossification  ?  4. 
At  what  period  does  it  cease  ?  With  reference 
to  the  question  of  pregnancy,  Donne  has,  out 
of  thirty-six  cases,  only  twlre  been  deceived. 

Something  Strange..  The  Vorkshiri'innn, 
gives  the  following  mormiu  on  the  authority  of 
an  anonymous  correspomlent  writing  from 
Bredlin^ton.  Our  readers  must  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  "  Nature  certainly  occasion- 
ally stepped  out  of  her  way  to  produce  extra- 
ordinary specimens  of  the  human  species.  We 
have  heard  of  ladies  witli  four  leg-s,  hut  no  arms  ; 
women  with  no  hands,  and  who  knit,  write, 
.and  sew,  with  their  toes  ;  and  various  other 
natural  curiosities,  all  of  which  sink  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  Franceina 
Kroon,  a  native  of  Wyk,  by  Dnnsteede,  in  the 
Netherlands,  about  sixty  miles  from  Rotterdam. 
She  is  a  female  of  lady-like  manners,  and 
pleasing  exterior,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age 
She  is  from  the  breast  downwards  covered  with 
elongated  beads,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  these 
(incredible  as  it  may  appear)  indubitably  grow 
out  of  the  skin,  and  are,  to  all  appearance,  as 
hard  as  stone  ;  they  occasionally  shell  off,  and 
leave  the  skin  bare  for  a  short  time.  On  their 
re-appearance  they  have  a  setaceous  look,  re- 
sembling a  strong  beard  on  the  face  of  a  man. 
All  this  time  the  skin  is  beaulifnlly  white,  soft, 
and  quite  flexible,  and  may  bo  rubbed  double 
between  the  fingers.  Her  knees  and  elbows 
arc  covered  with  an  ossified  substance,  re- 
aii  oj'ster  shell  in  hardness,  colour,  and  general 
appearance.  Her  hands  and  feet  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  shell  wliicli,  when  held  before  a 
strong  light,  is  transparent,  and  has  the  look  of 
a  petrified  shell,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  muscular 
substance  ossified.  Many  of  these  peel  off 
towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  and  disappear 
in  the  spring ;  one  large  piece,  resembling  a 
claw,  is  at  the  present  time  about  dropping 
from  the  left  foot.  The  fingers  and  toes  are 
separated,  and  it  is  only  between  the  latter 
that  the  skin  is  perceptible,  and  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  their  appearance  that,  but  for  the 
constant  friction,  they  would  be  covered  similarly 
to  the  rest.  The  bottom  of  the  feet  have  an 
incrustation  of  a  whitish  horn  colour,  and  is  as 
hard  as  stone,  and  transparent  as  horn  itself. 
There  is  a  genial  warmth  tlirough  the  whole 
frame— this  living-  curiositj-  has  a  general  rnn 
of  good  health,  is  of  affable  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  takes  considerable  pains  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  her  visitors.  She  is  about  to  vi^it 
York  and  Scarborough,  and  thence  into  the 
north  ;  and  will  doubtless,  become  an  interest- 
ing study  for  the  numerous  naturalists,  physi- 
ologists, and  talented  medical  men  with  which 
those  places  abound." 


MEDICAL   N£WS. 


Mesmeric  Opetiation. — In  addition  to  this 
extraordinary  feat  in  surgery  (JMr.  Ward's)  we 
have  to  add  that  an  operation  took  place  in  this 
parish  on  tlie  19th  August,  when  a  medical 
gentleman,  to  cure  a  contraction  in  the  knee 
joint,  put  a  female  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  and 
while  she  was  in  that  state,  divided  the  ham- 
string muscles  without  her  being  conscious  of 
the  circumstance ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add 
that  the  individual  now  walks  with  facility, — 
Hampshire  Tehqiaah, 


A  Medicai.  Consultation  in  the  East. 
— Whilst  I  was  stationed  in  Cephalonia,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  merchants  of  Argostoli  a  native, 
was  seized  with  fever,  and  became  so  dan- 
gerously ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  I 
was  requested  to  see  him  in  consultation.  In 
the  anteroom  of  the  patient's  bedchamber  the 
family  were  assembled,  tlie  ladies  rcgnlarly 
seated  as  on  an  occasion  of  ceremony.  Three 
]ihysicians  of  tlie  town  were  present.  After 
examining  the  sick  man,  who,  strange  to  say, 
consideredhimself  then  actually  dead,  and  spoke 
of  the  folly  of  prescribing  for  a  dead  man,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  after  his  recovery,  was 
facetiously  called  by  his  friends,  il  iiinrhi — after 
inipiiring  into  his  present  symptoms,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  ante-room,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  company,  discussed  the  case  ; 
and  this  was  done  by  the  Greek  physicians  in 
tlie  most  formal  manner,  each  in  turn  giving  a 
kind  of  clinical  lecture,  in  which  llie  history  of 
the  disease  was  traced,  the  rationale  of  the 
symptoms  given,  the  supposed  exact  nature  of 
tile  malady,  and  its  nosological  place  assigned, 
and  a  mode  of  treatment  proposed,  founded  on 
the  views  taken.  It  was  an  ingenious  theoreti- 
cal display  of  ability,  each  striving  to  ajipear  to 
most  advantage;  but  it  need  hardly  be  observed, 
that  it  was  better  adapted  lo  inijiress  an  au- 
dience with  tlie  cleverness  of  llie  speakers, 
than  to  be  of  practical  use  to  the  patient.  In 
the  discussion  there  was  no  reserve  in  the  use 
of  terms,  on  account  of  female  ears:  no  indeli- 
cacies seem  to  have  been  imagined  hy  either 
party. —  Vavi/'s  Notes  on  the  Ionian  Is!an</s. 

OuiTUARY. — We  regret  to  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper,  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Microscoiiic  Journal." 

Sense  or  Honour. — We  are  authorized  to 
announce,  that  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  has  thrown 
up  his  management  of  the  "  The  Lancet." 


meetings  fok  the  ensuing  week. 


Dec.  12,  Monday, 

13,  Tiiesd.iy, 

14,  "Wednead.ay 


15,  Tluirsd.av, 
IS.  Fridi.y,  ■ 
17,  Salmday, 


Medical  Society  of  London,  8  p.m. 

Geograpliical  Society,  8i  p.m. 

Roy.  lied,  and  Chir.  Society,  SJ  p.m. 

Zoological  Society,  K^  p.m. 

Roy.  i^Iedico-Botanical  Society,  8  p  m. 

Geological  Society.  8i  p.m. 

Pharmaceutical  Society,  SA  ji.m. 

Royal  Society,  SA  p.m. 

Botanical  Society.  8  p.m- 

Westmiiister  Medical  Sociely,  ,S  p.m. 

Mathematical  Society,  8  p.ni^ 


ROYAL      COLLEGE    OF     SURGEONS 
LONDON. 

List  of  gentlemen  admitted  members  on 
Friday,  December  2nd,  i842: — 

J.  b'Hea,  T.  Morgan,  D.  M.  Aitken,  J. 
Dwvre,  J.  G.  Rusher,  H.  B.  L.  Brock,  T. 
Bishop,':G.  Tweddell,  C.  J.  Farr,  G.  E.  Mac- 
laughlin,  J.  R.  King,  J.  H.  Gramshaw. 


ADVERTISEIViENTS. 


M 


OSLEYS    MET.'iLLIC   PENS.— The    ex- 

tvaordinary  p'\trona?:e  whicli  tliese  celebrated  PENS  have 
met  with  iiince  their  first  introduction  to  the  public,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  decided  superiority.  For  ease  and  smootii- 
ness  in  WTiting  they  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  quill,  -Mhile 
their  great  durability,  combined  with  their  cheapness,  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  merchants,  banker.';,  and  others, 
where  time  and  legible  writijtg  are  appreciated.  Another  proof  of 
their  f;terling  qualities  is  the  circumstance  of  their  being  used  in  most 
of  the  Government  Establishments,  where  only  arlicles  of  a  superior 
description  are  admitted.  To  guard  against  the  many  spurious  in.ita- 
liins  tliat  are  palmed  upon  the  puli'ic,  every  genuine  pen  is  stamped 
"  Richard  Mosley  and  Co.,  London."  These  pens  are  sold  by  all 
stationers  and  other  respectable  pen-dealers  throughout  the  kinjdont 
and  wholesale  at  No.  8,  IfATTON  GARDEN. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED  AT  ONCE, 

T^HE  Advertisers    have  discovered  the  cause  of 

-*-  Weak  Draiigbt^,  Downwaril  Currents,  &c,,  and  they  undertake, 
in  a  few  hours,  to  perfect  the  draughts  of  the  most  faulty  chimneys. 
The  cure  is  effected  by  a  simple  and  permanent  process,  at  a  stated 
moderate  charge  when  perfect.  W.  H.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Patentee:*, 
41,  BlQomsbury-square.  Roferences  iu  all  parts  of  London.  N.B. — 
Contvacta  made  to  warm  Conflervatorles  antl  Greenhouses  in  a  grntal 
manner  at  une^fouilIi'tliB  common  ccdt. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  01-  SURGEONS  IN  LONDON. 

THE  COURT  of  EXAMINERS,  having-  found 
that  erroneous  statements  have  lately  been  published  respect- 
ing the  mode  In  which  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  Practice  ut  Surgery, 
iriiiy  oljt.iin  the  Diploma  of  the  College:  and  that  other  Candidates 
fur  the  Diploma  have  experienced  dilliculty  and  inconveiuence  from 
iriallentioii  to  the  Regulations,  by  which  the  required  ."^tudy,  ha,f  been 
from  time  to  lime  augmented,  or  from  inability  to  comply  with  thoN^ 
Hcgulation<i,  have 

ltes'ohed:~Tliat  gentlefflen  who  wore  practi.Hing  Surgery  prior  to 
13;(5.  be  admitud  lo  Exnminalioii  op  prodilclnK  proofs  of  such  Aii.t- 
tiimica!  au.l  Surgical  Education  as  may  he  deemed  sufficit-nt  by  the 
Court  of  Examiners. 

Tliat  other  Candidates  be  admitted  to  Examination  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  tlie  several  oortiticatea  required  by  the  Regulations  in 
(brce,  when  they  began  their  professional  Education  by  a])prrnliccshi|» 
ur  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  Hospital  Practice. 

EDMUND  BELFOUR,  .Secretary. 

Xoveml.cr  ISIh,  l«r.». 

CILVER  SUPERSEDED    and    those  corrosive 

^-^  and  iiijuri(ui3  metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  .sup- 
planted bv  the  introduction  of  a  new,  and  perfectly  matchles*:  ALBA- 
TA  PLATE.  C.  WAT.SON,  (late  Alderman,)  41  &  42,  Barbicak, 
atul  1G,  Norton  Folgavi:.  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
gamation of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  public  notice  tlie  most 
beautiful  Article  ever  jet  offered;  possessing  uU  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appearance— wilb  all  its  durability  and  hardness — with  its  perfect 
sweetness  in  use — unilery;oing,  as  it  does,  a  Chemical  Proces:;,  by 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  iu  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted— 
resisting  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufacturu^ 
into  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

s.    d. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks  -    -    -  per  doz,     ift    c 

Dessert  Ditto ditto     12 

Soup  Ladles   ----------      fi 

Sauce  LadlcB       _______..       i 

Tea  Spoons     --__._.  per  doz. 
Gravy  Spoons     -----.-.-      3. 

C.  WATSON  begs  the  Public  will  understand  tliat  this  Metall 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  ditferent  from  Gold, 
than  his  Metal  m  from  all  others;  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
diUlcuity  in  di.scoveriiig  the  aninuw  which  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
uiailc  .against  him  by  a  pady  who  is  daily  suffering  from  the  unparal- 
leled success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  hit  New  Plate  since 
ita  introduction.  C.  W.,  unlike  ih'n^  party,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
contident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  IG,  Norton 
Fi)lgate. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  42b.;— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  set'; 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  trays,  lOs.;  verj-  best  London  made  tea 
unis,  in  every  variety,  from  SOs.  to  105s.;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  lis.! 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  8d. ;  carvers,  43.  Od.  per  pair;  fenders,  from 
Os.  to  ti3s.;  fire  irons,  from  as.  3d-  to  2.^s.;  American  o\ens,  to  bake 
before  the  fire,  4s;  copper  kettle,  ."is.  Cd.;  copper  coal  scoop,  Us.Cd. ; 
iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside,  Is.  fld.  upwards;  and  every  article  iu 
furnifihing  inmuionaery  unusually  low.  Q,uality  is  here  the  primary 
conirideration,— hence "ils  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years,  and  its 
present  celehrily  a:i  one  uf  the  be^t  and  most  extensive  furnishing 
wiuehouses  ill  L'"»don. 

HOIiSE   CLOTHS   MADE  WATERPROOE 
hy   Iho  Celebrated  Biumesc  .Japan   Process  of  NEWBERY 
and  Co. 

This  Excellent  Protection  for  that  good  and  useful  Animal,  the  Hor^e, 
is  fast  -superseding  every  other  cloth  or  covering.  It  is  totally  imper- 
vious  to  rain,  dues  not  shrink,  shrivel  or  crack,  and  is  very  strong  and 
lastiiig— tbe  prices  are  moderate. 

IMPROVED   HORSE  CLOTHS. 

Horses,  like  ourselves,  are  benefitted  by  a  clothing,  which  while 
waterproof,  will  not  Impede  the  free  escape  of  perspiration. 

NEWBERY"S  LYCOPODIUM,  or  ventilating  process  of  Water- 
proufing  is  admirably  adapted  and  may  be  safely  applied  for  saturating 
tlie  clothing  of  Gentlemen's  Horses. 

\\  hen  vcrv  hard  wear  is  required,  and  for  common  use,  tlieir  Bur- 
mese Japan"Canvas  will  be  found  nil  that  can  be  desired,  for  it  is  at 
once  the  most  impervious,  tongh,  flexible  and  durable  composition 
ever  offered  to  the  public. 

No.  7,  Crippleg-ile  Buildings,  Fv)re  Street,  City  ;  3C,  Pall  Mail  . 
.11,  King  William  Strce,  or  by  post  at  the  Manufactory,  Church-stre.t, 
Deptford,  Kent. 


GI  LLOTT  S      PENS. 

THE  QUEEN  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  Joseph 
GiLLOTT.  of  Birmingham,  he  appointed  STEEL  PEN  MANU- 
FACTUKEIt  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY',  dated  April 

Uth,  1840. 

tOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  very  superior  PATENT 

J  and  other  METALLIC  PENS  may  be  had  of  all  Stationers, 
Booksellers,  and  other  Dealers  in  Pens  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  T.'itifymg  to  the  Patentee  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
Public  for  the  best  proof  they  can  give  him  of  their  approbation,  in  the- 
coutinually  increasing  demand  for  his  Pens. 

The  number  of  Pens  manufactured  at  the  Works  of  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT  ftom  Oct.  1838  to  Oct.  1339,  was  44,(iS4,7o2,  or  3.721.22.5 
dozens,  or  310,102  gross;  and  from  Dec.  1S40  to  Dec.  isil.  was 
62,120,928,  or  5,177,341  d'lzens,  or  431,437  gross. 

CAUTION.— All  the  Genuine  Pens  are  marked  in  full  "  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT ;"  and  venders  are  desired  to  note  that  Cards  of  Pens  are 
made  up  in  packets  of  1  dozen  each,  and  have  a  label  outside,  with  a 
facsimile  of  his  bignature, 

***  At  the  request  of  persons  ex.tensively  engaged  in  tuition,  J.  G. 
has  introduced  his  Warranted  School  Pe.vs,  which  aie  special  y 
adapted  to  their  use,  being  of  different  degrees  of  flexihiUly,  and  wuh 
fine,  medium,  and  broad  petnts. 

minles.ile  and  for  Exportation  at  the  Manufactory,  VICTORIA 
WORKS,  Graham  Street.  Birmingham,  and  at  37,  Gr.\ce- 
cHi'RCii  Street.  I.ondok,  under  the  management  ot  Mr.  Fox,  from 
the  Manufactory  at  Birmingham,  or  from  any  of  the  Wholesale  Stati- 
oners in  London,  Ike. 


CAVE  yOUR  INCOjrE-TAX  at  DOUDNEY 

^  .Hid  SON'S,  i'.i,  Lombard-Street,  —  The  new  and  fashionabl.^ 
TAGLIONIS,  iss.;  Doudney's  celebrated  army  cloth  cloak,  nine  and 
a  half  yards,  jOs. ;  opera  cloaks,  2l3. :  boys'  cloaks  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  8s.  Gd.  ,  superfine  dress  coats,  383.  and  47s.  6d. ;  frock 
coat.-s,  silk  facings,  42s.  and  50s.;  Tweeds,  bivckskins,  and  tartans  for 
winter  Ivouscrs,  139.  6d.,  17s.  6d.,and  ais.;  new  patterns  fqr  winter 
vest-j  7it,  ap.d  lOs.  lid.;  uuii  of  liveries,  63s,;  Ualei'  ildlng  hablp, 
fl93,— Doudne?  and  Son'a,  49,  Lombard-street ;  cstabUoiieil  1"84, 
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Jmt  puUislicil.  price  5s.  8vo.  cloUi,  lettereJ. 

A   TRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONSUMP- 

XJ-  TION— its  Patholos;-,  Diaw-i.obis.  md  Trwtmeiil ;  »ilii  remarks 
oiiCliinat.,  the  Vsc  of  thi  Stell.oiroi.r.  and  a  Tahle  of  llie  Physioa 
Sisns.  By  Khanc.m  Cook,  M.U.,  ri.jsiclaii  lo  ilio  boulli  General 
DL«pensarv. 

London:  JOHN  CHUBCHILI,,  Princcs-slrcct,  Soli... 


TO  MEDICAL  MEN.  To  be  Disposed  of  im- 
me.liatelv,  a  ver^-  desiral.le  Medical  and  Siirpical  Praclicc,  in  a 
large  Town,  affording  \eT\  conapicuous  advantages  for  a  well-educated 
and  skilful  practitioner.  *  The  practice  is  amongst  the  first  class  of 
patients,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  extended, — consequently  none 
need  appicunless  their  address  and  attainments  are  of.-,  superior  order. 
Applicitions,  under  cover,  (P.  P.)  will  he  forwarded,  and  attended 
10,  addressed  to  Y.  2.,  care  of  Mr.  Clay,  101,  Bold-street,  Liverpool. 


-ROOKS     FOR     STUDENTS. 

XJ  ,Tusl  Puhlislied. 

1  A  TIFSCRIPTION  OF  THE  BOXES,  Their  coimexion  with 
eaci,  other  amVVilh  the  Muscles.  By  J.  F.  Smith,  St.  Thomas's 
Hoii^hal        lllu.frated    with    JM    wood-cuts,    by    Branston,    12mo. 

'"i'mCTIONAUY  OF  TERMS  VSED  IS  MEDICIXE,  and 
thf  Collalcrai    Sciences.     By    Kicl,..rd    D.    liohlyn,     M.v.      0«m. 

''^"TH/'pillXriPLES  OF  THE  THEORY  AMD  PRACTICE 
of' MEDICINE.     By   Marshall  Hall,    .M.U.,    P.R.s-    8vo.  price  ICs. 

'T'a  BEDSIDE  MANUAL  OF   PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     By 

Charles  Cowan,  M.D.     Se.  uii.l  e.iition,  price  31.  6d.  cloth. 

5    A  PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OP  THE  M.MERIA  ME- 
DICA,  f..r  the   Disc.tes  ..f  liif.iiuv  and  Ctiihlhoud.    By  Alex.  Ure, 
M.D..  A.M.     New  e.liti,.n.  isiu...  i.iive  5s   f.d.  cloth. 
London  :  SHERWOOD,  GILBERT.  ±  PIPER,  23,  Palerii.,ster-ro». 

MOTIIES'  CAPSULES  OF  COPAIBA, 
"  We.  the  uiiilersignetl,  licreliy  nppoint  Mr.  Thomas 
BiTlF.R,  4.  Clieapslde,  London,  our  sole  Apent  (in  tlie  place  of  Mr. 
Waiiick)  for  iheViiiteil  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  IidiUid,  for 
tiie  sale  of  Mothes'  Gei-atisous  Capsules  of  Balsam  ok  Lq- 
P^IBA,'  uf  wliicli  we  are  sole  Proprietors  and  Inv«ntors." 

MOTHKS,  l.AMOBOUX  &  Co. 
Paris.  Dec.  17,  1811.  ,  .       ,         ■      .1    . 

T.  B.  l>egs  10  .-icijuaint  Chemists.  Druggists,  and  Apolhccanes,  that, 
with  a  view  10  jtieveiil  the  substilulion  of  imiUtioas  uf  the  genuine 
Capsulesof  Copail.h,  he  «ill  supply  the  latter  at  a  coiiiulri^l.k- rc- 
duclion  from  tlu- price  whick  has  hilherto  heen  c!iar?iJ  I't  thLiu  in 
this  countr>', 

ME3SKS.  WHITTAKER  &  Co.,  Avf-  M.*ria  L.\ne.  I.omion. 
Have  just  piil.lislied,  price  30^., 

TNFUSORIA.     The  History  of  Infusoria,  living 

A  and  fossil,  with  de.<icriptions  of  all  the  known  species;  arrangred 
lifter  Dr.  Ehrenherg',  and  50o  coloured  illustrations.  By  AkdrF-W 
Phitcuarp,  M.R.I. 

MICROSCOPIC  ir.LUsTRATlONa.     A  new  Edition,  enlarged, 
price   43.  Cd.  with  descriptions   of  the  Achromatic,    Polarixing,  and 
other  Microscopes,  and  ample  instructions  for  use. 
This  work  is  the  oidy  practical  treatise  on  the  rsK  of  Modern  Mi- 
croscopes extant,  price  2s.  Cd., 

EXGLISH  P.ATEN'TS;  heing  a  RcKliter  of  all  thoEC  ■.-runted  in  the 
^Irli,  MaiitiJ'i'turcs.  CuEMIsTRY,  ^erhulrnre.  He,  in  1H41,  Mlth 
copious  Index,  and  an  accooul  of  llie  new  Act  to  secure  designs  oa 
articles  of  manufacture. — Also,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.. 

A  1,1ST  OF  2,u0o  Microscopic  OB.ircrs,  ivilh  RemarkN  on  the 
circulation  in  Aniniak  and  Plant^~  seen  under  the  Miuoscopf. 

Just  puhiiahcd,  roval  8vo.  tiound  in  ch'tli,  price  Os. 

TREATISE  on  the  PRACTICE  and  PRIN- 
_  CIPLESof  HOMCEOPATHY.  By  Dr.  FRANCIS  BLACK, 
M.D.  Physician  10  the  Homoeopathic  Dispifnsan,-  at  Edinburgh. 

Honiceopathy  Explained,  and  Ohjections  Answered,  la  8vo.,  Rcwed. 
price  l9.  fourth  tliousaiid. 

Manual  of  Veterinary  HouKeop  athy,  comprehendiujr  the  Treatment 
of  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  M.  W.     Second  edition  18mo,,  price  4'..  hound  in  cloth. 

JAMES  LEATH  (Successor  to  Thoa.  Hurst),  3,  St.  P.iul's 
Churchyard* 

VAX  BUTCHELL  on  FISTULA,   ftc— The   Sixth   Edition.— Just 
puhlished.  in  9vo.,  cloth  lioards,  price  7s.  Cd.  (enlargedl, 

FACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS  relative  to  a 
Successful  Mode  of  TREATING  PILES,  Fistula,  Hermorr- 
hoidal  Excrescences.Tumours, and Slilctures, WITHOUT  CUTTING 
or  CONFINEMENT:  illustrated  witii  numerous  Cases.  Being  a 
familiar  Exposition  of  the  Praclicc  of  S.  J.  VAN  BUTCHELL,  Sur- 
^  eon-Accouc  lieur, 

*'  It  is  very  rarely  our  practice  to  advert  to  liooks  on  professional 
sulijects  ;  but  the  *  Facts  and  Observations'  appear,  by  Ibelr  practical 
nnd  unpretending  character,  to  indicate  so  eauy  and  prompt  a  relief 
from  a  larfre  class  of  most  painful  and  dislre>:sing  diseases,  that  we 
believe  thiit  word  of  commendation  from  n%  which  we  give  with  much 
sincerity,  will  not  be  thought  misplaced  or  without  its  use." — Ex- 
aminer. 

Published  hy  H.  RENSHAW,  Medical  Hooksellcr.  Slraud;  sold 
nlso  by  the  Authoi,  at  hia  residence,  27,  Baker-stroct,  Portmau- 
square. 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Writer  &  Labeller  to 
the  Medical  Profe<;sii>n.  i:..  Little  Queen  Street.  Holhorn.— 
G.  H.  most  respectfully  returns  his  thanks  to  the  Medical  Profession, 
and  Chemists  and  Druggists  generally,  for  the  verj-  liberal  support 
he  has  received  as  a  Labeller  ami  Writer  for  20  years,  and  begs  leave 
to  observe,  that  he  now  imdertakes  to  fit  up  Shops  and  Surperies  in 
any  style  of  cleeance  or  neatness,  and  to  any  price  ;  and  trusts,  from 
the  sr'eat  experience  he  has  had  with  the  late  Mrs.  Willats,  Mr.  Bruce, 
and  for  the  last  10  years  with  the  highly  respectahk>  firiii  uf  .\nsell  and 
Hawke,  s.  Great  *Quecn-street,  Liiicoln's-inn-fields,  that  he  will  he 
enabled  to  give  satisfaction. 

Stoppered  rounds,  Is.  per  lb.;  mahogany  fronted  drawers.  Is.  Ud. 
each;  labcllin?  in  the  very  best  style,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Every 
article  warranted. 


p\LEDONIAN     ftiid     CITY     of      LONDON 

V_^  INFIRMARY,  114,  AJdersirate  Street,  for  the  definitive  Cure 
of  Rupture.  &c.,  so  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  leave  off  all  truss  wear- 
ing, .and  In  timely  application,  great  inconvenience  may  be  avoided. 
No  truss  whatever  is  refjuired.  The  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  Kingdom.— Hours  of  attendance  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 


AUCTION       ROOMS, 
22,  Fleet-street. 

HEISTRY  SOUTHGATE  and  Co.  beg  respect- 
fuUv  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Friends  and  the  Public  to 
their  AUCTION  ROOMS,  adapted  for  the  disposal  of  Literar>- 
Property,  Prints,  &c.  Their  extensive  connection  amongst  the  cog- 
noscente of  the  day,  and  Ilieir  f.-ivourablc  situ-ation— the  centre  of 
London,  and  near  viciiiitv  to  the  Temple,  and  other  Inns  ot  Court— 
rejider  their  Rooms  peculiarly  available  for  the  disposal  of  Libraries, 
Large  and  Small  Quantities  of  Books,  Prints,  &c. 
*^^  Liberal  Accommodations  offered  on  Property  intended  for  Sale. 

COALS.  —  SAMSON  and  Co.,  Esse.x  Wharf, 
Strand,  and  JARROW,  Sooth  Shields,  Coal-merchauts,  Impor- 
ters, S:c.,  assure  their  Friends  that  they  have  unusual  facilities  for 
supplying  them  vith  COALS,  as  they  are  now  freightin;;  diroot  from 
the  Cbilierie?),  and  would  advise  early  orders  previous  to  the  approach- 
ing rise  ill  prices.  Very  best  screened,  25s.  Cd.;  seconds,  24s.; 
Anthracite,  f.ir  Arnotfa  Stoves,  293..  within  four  miles,  cash. 
Founder?,'  and  Gas  Coke,  eiiually  cheap. 


WILDENOW'S  CAPSULES  GELATI- 
NEUSES.  The  partnership  between  "  Wildenow  :uid 
Grant?.*'  being  dissolved,  JULIUS  KRANTZ  begs  to  stale  thai  he 
continues  the  manufacture  of  the  Capsules  as  before  and  trusts  to  oli- 
tain  a  continuance  of  the  patronatre  hitherto  bestowed  upim  llie  Pre- 
paration, to  merit  which  will  be  his  constant  endeavour. 

J  Krantz  cautions  his  friends  acrainst  certain  persons  v,ho  fa.seiy 
pretend  to  have  been  in  tlie  employ  of  himself  and  Ute  Partner,  and 
profess  to  be  able  to  supply  an  article  of  Uie  same  superior  qu,ibt> . 

10.  President-street  B.ist,  King-Siiuare,  Goswell-road, 


SUPERIOR  FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN,  INVA- 

•^  LIDS,  AND  OTHERS.— ROBINSON'S  PATENT  B-S-RLEY. 
lor  mukin'.;  Superior  Barley  Water  in  ten  minutes.  Strongly  recom- 
mended by  tlie  Faculty  as  a  cooling  and  nutritious  Food  for  Infants; 
much  appVoM-d  tor  making  a  Delicious  Custard  Pudding,  and  excel- 
lent fur  thickening  Broths  or  Soups. 

ROBINSON'S  PATENT  GROATS  form  another  diet  univer-sally 
e-^teemed  lor  maki;ii;  a  Superior  Gruel  in  ten  minute.i, — light  for  sup- 
p„._;„„i  alternately  with  the  Patent  Barley  i-;  an  excellent  food  for 
cif.ulrcn  and  invalids,  being  particularly  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
as  tlie  purest  and  best  preparation  of  the  kind  extant. 

Sold  In'  all  respectable  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Oilmen  in  Town  and 
Country^  in  Packets  of  Cd.,  Is,  and  in  Family  Canisters  at  2s.,  5s.. 
and  les.  each. 

RoniNsoN  and  Blllville,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen.  CI,  Rod  Lion 
Street,  HoUioru,  London. 


X^XEMl'LARY  INSTITUTE  for  MATHEMA- 

-Lj  lies,  Engineering,  Classics,  and  General  Literature,  Surfe> 
Villa  near  Lambeth  Palace.  London.— Principals,  OLIVER  BYRNE, 
late  i-rofessor  of  Mathematics,  College  for  Civil  Engineers,  authoi  of 
The  New  and  Improved  Svstem  of  Logarithms,  The  Doctrine  of  Pro- 
nortiun  \  Practical  Treat'ise  on  Spherical  Trigonometiy,  Proposer  of 
tltc  Ne«  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which  accounts  for  many  Astronomical, 
Gi.n"'r;iphical,  and  Geolo-rical  Phenomena,  &c.,  and  H.  W.  HULL, 
B  A^aad  C.E.,  assisted  hy  eminent  teachers.  The  objects  of  this 
est.ii>liHhmeiit  wUl  best  be  known  by  perusing  the  prospectus.  Civil 
en^-incerin"  forms  the  leading  features  in  the  course  of  instruction. 
II  will  be  taught  in  its  most  extensive  and  practical  departments, 
suited  to  the  exercise  of  the  profession.  Young  gentlemen  are  also 
nrcoared  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Woolwich,  Addiscombe,  and  Saud- 
liurn  This  important  course  cannot  fail,  it  is  presumed,  in  securing 
inibiic  attention  and  support.  To  meet  the  approbation  ul  the  parents 
of  couiitiv  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facUitalc  the  attendance  of 
voun"  gentlemen  residing  in  London,  a  situation  has  been  chosen 
ueth.^i.s  could  not  be  equalled.  References  given  of  the  highest  order, 
including  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction,  whose  ^ons  have  been 
instructed  l>y  the  princil)aU  in  m;ttiiematics,  &c.,  and  several  scien- 
title  and  literarv  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  arc  deeply  interested  in  this 
Iju.lable  desi-n.  All  particular:;  shall  be  given  upon  application 
personally,  oi'bv  letter,  post  paid,  at  the  lustilute,  from  which  pros- 
pectuses are  promptly  sent  free  to  all  parts. 


H. 


I     L     V     E     K     L     O     C     K. 

MEDICAL  PRINTING  OFFICF 

LABEL  WAHEHOUSE. 
1    WARDBOBE-TERKACK,  DOCTORS-  COMMONS,  London. 
Willi  c-  m.iv  l>e  li.id  llie  grpalest  varicly  of  ever>   aescriptiou  ot  LabeU 
liolh  PlaLiiamloriiament,ii,for, 

Siiveona,  Apothecaries,  tliemisls  ami  Ulu^isls. 
*„^  En^navillfr  iinil  Priiitini,'  tastefully  executed. 


EVENING  STAR. 

LIBRARY     EDITIONS. 

file  Pul.llalier  oftlie  EvF.Nisfi  STAR,  grateful  for  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  tlie  Uoiilde  Slieet,  contalnin);  the  Life  of  Washlnifton,  of 
the  I2th  of  November.  1)142,  announces  that  he  Mill  Msne  a  stanilard 
biographical  work  e%er>  Saturday,  in  the  hook  form,  so  thiil  the  series 
may  be  bound  in  a  volume.  Tlie  size  will  he  tiiirty-two  jiagi-s  qiiarlu 
— the  larpest  sheet  allowed  hy  Act  of  Pailiaiiient.  It  will  he  stamped, 
and  may  be  sent  free  by  post.  In  order  to  amuse  our  frientls  at  the 
Christmas  and  Nev*'  Year's  Hulidavs,  we  shall  puhllsli  an  original 
novel,  entire,  illuatrated  witli  TWENTY-FtU'll  IIUMOUIICS  EN- 
GRAVINGS. It  will  he  comprised  In  Two  Numbers,  'J-|ii- folhiwiuf,- 
arethetltle.sof  the  works  which  will  he  published,  aii.l  llo-  dais  of 
publication."Decemlier  2)th— TOM  STAPI.ETON  AJIROAP.  I'art  1. 
—Willi  twelve  emrravlnirs.  December  31st— TO.M  STAPI.ETON 
ABROAD.  Part  If. ■  Witli  twelve  enyravinRS.  Jamiary  7tli -TIIE 
LIFE  AND  TREASON  OF  GENERAL  ARNOLD.  January  lllh 
—THE  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  These  will  he  f,d 
lowed  hy  other  valuable  biographies.  Theie  editions  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  dail)  Star,  and  will  contain  only  a  synapsis  of  the  news 
of  each  week.  The  EVENING  STAR  folio,  will  be  published  as 
usual,  price  ,d.  The  price  of  each  Library-  Number  of  the  Libra. y 
Edition  of  the  EVENING  STAR  will  he  SIXPENCE.  Orders  will 
be  received  by  every-  newsman  in  town  and  country,  or  will  he  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  a  ri-'miilance  of  the  above  amount  to  the  Publisher, 
N.B.— (Jive  your  orders  without  delay,  Rcinemher  every  copy  is 
stamped,  and  may  be  sent  free  by  post— that  entire  works  are  pub- 
llshed^that  each  slieet  comprises  thirty-two  ijuarto  panes— that  the 
teties  may  be  hound  In  a  volume  for  the  llbrarv,  and  that  the  cliarfte 
la  only  sixpence  a-week.  Newsmen  are  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 
O.  F.  Pardon, 
Publlaher  of  Ih.  Evening  Star, 
Ui,  Strand.  London. 


TDK   THIRD  GRAND   DISTRrBUTION    OF 

BIKMINGIIASr  and  SHEEFIELn  GOODS, 
For  the  Iuiptovem,.ut  of  Home  Trade,  and  e.vinB  Ein|,loyiiieiit 
lo  our  Manufailnrers,  will  positively  take  place  in  the  large  room, 
Polly's  Chop  House  and  Tavern,  Paternoster  How,  On  WaDNKSDVY, 
nth  Daoasinia,  iW2,  Conimcucing  at  lU  o'clock  in  the  Moriiins. 
Tills  distribution  consists  of  upwards  of  £1000  worth  of  .Superior 
Goods,  and  will  be  divided  anionsst  8,000   Subscribers. 

Coinprisins  Sheffield  Plate,  Corner  Dishes,  Tea  and  Codec  Pots, 
Cream  JiKs,  Sugar  Basons,  Waiter,.  Cruet  Frames.  Toast  Racks, 
Fish  Slices,  Nut  Crackers,  Butter  Knives,  Gravy  Spoons  -Tahle 
Forks,  Spoons,  kc,  sets  of  superior  Ivory  Handle  Knives  and  l-.irks. 
Bronze  and  other  Tahle  Lamps,  Palmer's  Patent  Candle  Lamps,  fine 
Scissors,  Razors,  Pen  Knives,  cases  of  superior  Drilled  LveJ 
Needles,  Ladies  Companions.  Razor  Strops,  Silk  Purses,  Brushes, 
Warranted  London  Proved  double  and  sinsle  Barrel  Percussion 
Guns.  6  Barrel  and  other  Pistols.  Pisliiii?  Rods,  Walkim;  stick  iliil.i. 
Fly  nods,  Superior  Cases  of  Tackle,  Steel  and  Gilt  fioods.  Ink 
Stands,  Woods  and  Son's  superior  Melallic  Pens,  Pencil  Cases. 
Ladies'  and  <;entlenien's  handsome  Dressing  Cases,  Writmic  llesks. 
Tea  Caddies,  and  Ladies'  Work  Boxes,  Thompson's  Domestic  Salety 
Bells,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  will  be  divided  as  follows  — 1 
share  £15  worth,  !  s'harcs  £10  worth,  1  shares  £J  worth,  s  shares  los. 
worth,  ISO  shares  7s.  M.  worth,  coo  shares  5s.  worth,  2,i00  shares  as. 
worlli,  and  the  oilier  shares  ts.  worth. 

Subscriber!  can  sclerl  what  articles  they  please  to  the  amount  of 
their  shares  after  their  drawing— eacli  suliscription  2s.  Oil.,  receipts 
ran  be  bad  liv  applylns  at  the  bar  of  the  Tavern  ;  also  at  the  Depot, 
70  Newgate-'street,  where  the  goods  may  bo  seen,  and  will  he  ready 
for  dellveo-  on  and  after  Monday  the  l!lth,  at  10  o'clock.  Parne'i  in 
the  countrv  wishing  to  subscribe  will  please  to  remit  31  Postage 
Stamps,  ora  Post  Office  Order  for  the  amount,  and  the  receipts  ii  ill 
he  returned  hy  the  following  post.  W.  WOODS,  Manager,  ,ii,  New- 
gate-street. 


CIUIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

A  NSELL    AND    HA^TCE,    of  No.  8,  Great 

A.     Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field",  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen 
eommeucinir  or  altering  in  the  above  Profession,  that  they  have  a  large 

-,,i„„,„ tor  Drowels.  Bottles,  Jars,  and  every   reipiisite  for  com- 

Sliops  ot  Surgeries,  on  the  mobt  moderate  lernis.     Most  satis- 

.„ references  can  be  g 

Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


POKCF.LMN    LETTERS.  —  HUGHES     and 
r-l  IKK    SoleA-entsfor  Y.ates's  Patent  Porcelain  Projecting 
Letters  and  F^gmes,  for  Shop  Fronts,    Hotels,  Puldic  Buildings,  Sc. 

^jBl  s'cf„^s^}Kit  ^:^ 

and  economical  ever  offered  lo  tlic  public.     N.B.-Unglazed  Letters 
for  Painting  or  Gilding.  


GREAT    COATS,   CliesterHeld   and   Brighton 
Wrappers,   Travelling  Cloaks,  .<:e.-Fanuli«    and   Qeiitlemen 

r;  A"ftFRT''?\'i°'i.ru,*s  wuur.:;^ 

™omp^l!;a^m^d  .a  s^Wngat  least  of  25  pfr  cent,  may  he  effected  upon 
garments  of  the  be^t  dcseriplmn.  


BlUTANNIA   LIFE   ASSUllANCK 
COMPANY. 
1,  Princes-street,  Hank,  Loudon. 

This  In«tituti.m  is  empowered  by  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament, 
(IV.  Vict.  cap.  IX.)  and  H  so  con-itituted  as  to  afford  the  l.enehl-^ 
of  Life  Astur.ince  in  their  fullest  extent  to  Policy  Holder^  ami  fo 
present  greater  facilities  and  accommodation  than  are  usually  oneic.i 
hy  other  Companies.  The  decided  superiority  of  its  plan,  .1  ml  its 
claim  to  public  preference  and  support,  have  been  proved  mcon- 
leitahh.  bv  it*  extraordinary  and  \mprcccdenled  .success. 

*,*  Assurances  may  either  be  effected  by  partie.-<  on  their  own  Lives, 
or  hy  parties  interested  lliereiu  on  the  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  Is  to  create  at  once 
a  Property  In  Reversion,  which  can  l>y  no  other  means  he  realised. 
Take,  for  Instance,  the  case  of  a  person  at  the  age  of  Thirty.  «ho  hy 
the  p.avmcnt  of  £  J.  3s.  4d.  lo  the  nrltaniiia  Life  Assurance  Con.p.iny. 
can  t>cVonie  at  once  possessed  of  a  be.|Ueatliable  property,  nmountmc 
to  XiOOO,  !;obiecl  only  to  the  condition  of  his  continuiuj:  the  sinitf 
p.i™ient  quartotlv  durliiK  the  remainder  of  his  life,— a  condition  which 
niav  be  fulfilled  bv  the  mere  savluKof  r.iciux  siiii.iiNns  weekly  in  his 
expenditure.  Thus,  hy  the  exertion  of  «  ven,-  slight  deflrrec  of  econo- 
my—s„c||,  indeed,  an  can  scarcely  bo  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  he  may 
at'  once  realii^c  n  capital  of  £  looo,  w  liicli  he  can  bequeath  or  dispose  of 
In  any  way  he  may  (hluk  proper. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  nnd  every  requisite  iuformallon  a*  to  the 
mode  of  effectliig  As:*iu:ances.  may  be  obtained  nl  the  OtBcc. 

Pktkh  Morrison,  Resident  Director. 
A  Board  of  DUcciora  Mttnd  dally  at  z  o'clock  fur  tbe  dispatcli.of 
Susijiess. 


ENGLISH  and  SCOTTISH  LAW  FIRE  and 
I  IFF  ASSURANCE  and  I-OAS  ASSOCIATIO.N.-Esta- 
blished  l»":-01fiees,  .tr.  Strand,  near  Somerset-house:  an.l  1I», 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

cent  per  annum,  is  rccularly  paid  half-yearly. 

This  Association,  hy  its  constitution,  embraces :- 

Every  description  of  Kisk  contimteiit  upon  Life  and  Fire,  on  lirms 
as  moderate  a:  are  consistent  «ilb  safety. 

A  liberal  system  of  Loan,  whether  for  «  term  of  months  or  j  ears 
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responsibili  1.  "'  ','f'i'"'""|,,iiii     while  it  also  admils  every  Poliey- 
'"•";""  .;.    ,;;.j  l.'r  the  vil.,de  1,  im  of  life,  to  a  full  periodical  p.rtici- 
liali  .'ii'lli  T«o-tliirds  ofllie  I'r.dil .  of  llic  Institution, 
'individuals  possessing  real  or  .l'"«''»'  ""Sniilf  ""deTtnl^ 

Spej-rs'SissiytdcS^^^^^ 
:;iE's;:s.rp:ri;;riri  !;:":ou;;;7S'i^  "iid  upwards,  upon «. 

"v^oirSmld  and  Leasehold  property  in  B^«J;;ii  '!"S 
respmidiiw  description  of  properly  in  «"'  ''""^'ter/io  ;    aSties , 

;^'t  r:;tS';£;^s,ss'^;s».";;"^"!/  o,  i„c„me; 

°'C'^"r-Sec,,,ity,  by  the  blower  procuni^  two  or  m^ 
[^SrinrriJ^nir^  li^:ii>?  "™;'of  .heohli™iia  beh., 

aasured.  ■  .,,..- 

Vpon  the  .ecurily  of  Policies  effected  by  panics  viilh  this  Assoc, .- 

tlon,  aceordiuR  to  the  value  at  the  time  of  ihc  loau. 

Uy  allowin,.  their  Assured  to  relaiu  a  >■»";  -^'uN    vtul'" 

at  luterosL  "'•  ^* ' * 
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cour.se  of  lectures  on  the  diag- 
nosis, PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOU.S  SYS- 
TEM, 

Bv     MABSIIALI.    HAI.I,.     .M.D.,    F.R.S.,   FeUu«-   of  the    Rfiya 
College  of  Pliysiciaas,  London,  Sec,  Jcc. 

(LECTITRE  I.,   Delivered  December  2,  18*2.) 

Gentlemen,  it  is  iny  office  to  bring  before  you 
the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  introducing  the  subject  to  3'ou,  I  shall  go  very 
rapidly  through  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
that  system.  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  ^e^y 
deeply  into  the  science,  because  many  of  you  have 
very  probably,  listened  to  the  more  clofiuentwin-ds 
that  have  fallen  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Gr.ningcr 
in  this  theatre. 

The  nervous  system  is  divided  usually  into  tvvo 
parts:  the  iirst  hns  been  called  the  cerebro-spinal. 
and  the  second  the  g-anglionic  system.  You  often 
hear  0/  the  phrase  spinal  marrow,  and  the  (jueslion 
will  be  for  us  to  discuss  what  has  been  meant  by 
that  term.  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  along-  the 
spinal  canal  a  chord  of  nerves  runs,  which  has 
been  very  improperly  called  the  spinal  marrow.  I 
would  venture  to  call  this  a  chord  of  cerebral 
nerves  ;  for  it  is  quite  plain  that,  from  any  idea  of 
the  subjeot  that  we  have  formed,  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  chord  of  nerves  proceeding  from 
the  cerebrum,  and  passing  along  the  spinal  canal, 
and  out  of  that  into  the  different  members  of  the 
body.  We  will,  therefore,  view  it  a  few  moments 
as  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  as  a  mere  chord  of  spinal 
nerves  running  along  the  spinal  canal.  But  there 
is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject,  for  you 
have,  no  doubt,  studied  the  ganglionic  system. 
Now  the  ganglionic  system  is  traceable  through 
its  nerves,  also  to  the  spinal  canal — at  any  rate  it 
is  traieablo  to  the  spinal  nerves,  and,  therefore, 
the  spinal  chord  may  be  viewed  also  as  the  source 
i>f  the  ganglionic  .sj-stem.  Farther  than  this  we 
have  not  proceeded.  Until  very  recently  we 
viewed  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal  as  a  chord 
of  central  nerves,  and  the  origin  of  a  part  of  the 
ganglionic  system.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  very 
possible  to  remove  the  cerebrum,  the  centre  of  those 
nerves,  and  the  ganglionic  sj'stem,  and  yet  leave 
another  kind  of  nervous  system  remaining  in  the 
animal  bodj-.  I  shall  take  this  early  opportunity 
of  showing  you  a  simple  experiment.  You  see 
here  an  animal  (a  frog),  from  which  the  head  has 
been  separated,  and,  of  course,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  with  the  head  the  brain  has  been  entirely 
renuived;  all  the  viscera  have  also  been  removed, 
and  with  the  viscera  every  portion  of  the  gang- 
lionic system.  Now;,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat, — the 
cerebrum,  the  centre  T>f  the  spinal  chord  of  nerves, 
and  all  the  gai^giionie.  have  been  removed  from 
this  animal,  and  jet  when  I  pinch  the  extremity, 
it  moves,  so  as  to  be  obviously  perceptible  at  the 
remotest  part  of  this  theatre.  Thus,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, we.  have  here  Bemoved  the  centre  of  the  cere- 
bral sy3t«m,  find  the  entire  ganglionic    system. 


The  brain,  which  we  know  to  be  the  centre  of  all 
the  sentient  and  voluntary  nerves  has  been  re- 
moved, the  ganglionic  system  has  been  removed, 
and  yet  you  observe  something  remains.  Now, 
gentlemen,  that  which  remains  I  venture  to  call  in 
contradistinction  from  what  has  been  termed 
a  chord  of  cerebral  nerves,  and  the  origin  of  the 
ganglionic  system — the  tmc  spinal  marrow.  It  is 
plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  chord 
of  nerves;  if  it  were  a  mere  chord  of  nerves,  you 
might  divide  it,  and  then  vou  would  intercept  its 
influence,  lint,  if  you  observe,  here,  this  influence 
passes  not  only  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
but  it  also  passes  from  the  one  set  of  extremities 
to  the  other  set  of  e.xtremities  ;  thus,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  there  is  a  nucleus  of  nervous  matter  be- 
tween the  two  anterior  e.vtremities,  and  another 
nucleus  between  the  two  posterior  extremities,  by 
which  these  various  limbs  are  united  and  asso- 
ciated in  their  motions  one  with  another.  Having 
thus,  then,  clearly  laid  before  you  the  distinction 
which  I  nish  to  insist  upon;  namely',  lliat  there  is 
not  a  division  of  the  nervous  system  info  two  parts 
only,  but  into  three,  pervading  all  the  dift'erent  parts 
of  the  whole  animal  frame,  I  shall  venture  to  term 
them,  the  cerebral,  the  true  spinal,  and  the  gan- 
glionic systems. 

The  cerebral  system  has  the  brain  as  its  centre. 
It  consists  of  sentient  nerves,  which  proceed  from 
the  ultimate  parts  of  the  animal  frame  to  the 
brain,  and  nther  nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles. 
and  which  may  be  termed  voluntary.  Nerves, 
therefore,  which  convey  sensation,  and  nerves 
uhich  convey  volition  mav  be  called  the 
system  of  sensation  and  volition,  and  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  between  sensation  and  volition 
you«iways  see  an  intellectual  operation.  There 
is  between  all  these  nerves  an  organ,  the  cerebrum, 
for  intellectual  operation.  The  cerebral  .system, 
then,  is  the  sj'stem  of  sensation,  intellectual  opera- 
tions, and  of  volition  and  voluntary  motions. 

Now,  I  am  about  to  mention  a  fact  to  you.which 
is  exceeding!  v  interesting,  because  of  its  important 
applicatitin  to  iiathology,  and,  therefire,  to  prac- 
tice. F)Ut  fii-st  of  all.  I  must  mention,  that  the 
principle  which  acts  in  the  brain  is  the  immortal 
soul.  With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself,  vA'hat  1  wish  to  insist  on  is,  that  it  possesses 
no  pow'cr  of  sensation,  and  no  power  of  exciting 
motion;  that  is,  if  30U  take  an  animal,  and  lay  the 
brain  perfectl)'  bare,  and  lacerate  the  brain  in  every 
possible  wav'  you  can  devise,  you  cannot  in  anv 
manner  induce  pain  or  sensation — you  cannot  in 
any  manner  induce  muscular  motion.  This  point 
is  so  important  that  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  it;  and, 
indeed,  I  may  mention  a  circumstance  which  will 
enable  any  of  yon  at  any  time  without  inflicting 
the  slightest  suilering  to  convince  yourselves  of 
this  fact.  Perhaps  not  many  of  j-on  have  seen  the 
mode  in  which  horses  are  killed.  The  usual  mode 
is  to  take  a  pole-axe,  and  strike  the  horse  on  the 
cerebrum,  and  it  fulls  down  instantly.  But  the 
horse  is  not  dead  ;  it  is  not  altogether  dead  to 
sensation,  because  most  of  the  brain  is  entire,  and 
there  is  a  certain  portion  of  that  organ  which  is 
the  organ  of  sensation.  If  you  take  a  small  instru- 
ment, or  a  cane,  and  pass  it  through  the  circular 
orifice  made,  and  lacerate  and  injure  the  brain 
surrounding  the  orifice  within,  in  any  way  you 
think  proper,  you  will  not  induce  the  slightest 
pain,  neither  will  you  induce  the  slightest  muscu- 
lar motion.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
organ,  which  is  the  central  org.an  of  sensation,  is 
insensible;  that  that  organ  which  appeared  to  be 
the  organ  of  certain  motions,  is  incapable l^^tx- 
citing  motions.  This  I  should  mention  is  one  cir- 
cumstance, which,  to  my  mind,  shows  that  intel- 
lectual and  sensitive  functions  are  not  the  functions 
of  mere  organized  matter.  I  take  it  tlien  for 
granted,  that  this  mass  of  cerebrum  is  insensible  and 
incapable  in  itself  of  exciting  any  muscular  motion. 


Now  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  brain, 
I  mean  rather  to  the  functional  pathology  of  the 
cerebral  system,  I  need  only  tell  you  it  consists  of 
modifications  of  sensible  and  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  modifications  of  voluntary  acts.  So  that 
where  you  find  morbid  sensibilities,  and  morbid 
developments  of  intellectual  faculties,  and  morbid 
developments  of  voluntary  motions,  you  may  take 
it  for  granted,  that  the  brain,  as  the  centre  of  all 
the  cerebral  system  is  affected.  With  regard  to  the 
therapeutics  which  may  be  said  to  have  their  opera- 
tion through  the  cerebral  system,  I  need  scarcely 
say  a  word.  It  must  consist  in  what  has  been 
called  the  moral  treatment. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  pass  on  to  the  other  system — 
tite  true  spinal  si/stem,  and  I  do  it  the  more  readily 
because  I  am  more  than  ever  anxious  to  show  you 
how  a  know  ledge  of  this  system  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  you,  entering  on  tjie  practice  of  physic; 
and  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem particularly, — how  important  it  is  in  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  and  ho'V  important  it  is  altogether- 
in  practice.  The  central  part  of  the  true  spinal 
system  is  within  the  spinal  canal  ;  I  venture  to  • 
call  it  in  citntradistiuction  to  the  spinal  chord  of 
cerebral  nerves,  the  centre  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, the  true  spinal  marrow.  It  is  the  cerebral  or- 
gan of  a  mimber  of  phenomena  and  n  number  of 
actions,  and  a  number  of  functions  ;  one  or  more  of, 
these  I  will  show  you;  indeed  I  have  already 
shown  it  in  this  animal  f'the  frog)  which  you  see 
to  be  perfectly  alive  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  It 
lives,  as  it  were,  a  true  spinal  life ;  it  is  neither 
sensible  nor  is  there  any  spontaneous  or  voluntary 
motion.  The  organ  of  sensibility,  and,  therefore, 
of  voluntary  motion,  is  taken  away.  There  is  no 
ganglionic  system,  and  nothing  is  loft  but  the  trtie 
spinal  system;  the  true  spinal  marrow  ;  the 
nerves  that  run  into  it,  and  the  nerves  that  run 
out  of  it.  The  first  char.aeteristic  of  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  it  is  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  incident  and  reflex  nerves.  For,  what 
talies  place  when  you  inflict  a  wound  on  the 
n  le  y  ( If  course,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
iiupi-ession  induced,  produces  some  change,  run- 
ning along  the  nerves,  and  these  carry  it  to  the 
spinal  marrow,  by  which  it  is  reflected  back  again 
to  the  muscles,  and  so  it  is  that  the  limbs  are 
caused  to  move.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  ana- 
tomy is  char.acterised  l\y  one  special  word  ;  it  is 
inci'hiif  and  re/!e.v.  The  incident  nerves  run  up 
to  the  spinal  marrow,  the  reflex  nerves  run  from 
that  organ,  and  whenever  we  produce  a  motion, 
we  produce  it  through  the  medium  of  this  system; 
we  produce  it  through  the  medium  of  this  peculiar 
anatomy  It  passes  from  the  point  intimated,  up  to 
the  spinal  marrow  and  thence  dow-n  to  the  mus- 
cles. So  the  operation  is  altogether  reflex,  at 
least,  there  are  only  one  or  tw'O  exceptions  in  the 
animal  frame  to  this  very  general  ride. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw-  your 
attention  is  the  peculiar  property,  faculty,  or  func- 
tion of  this  spinal  marrow.  A  very  short  time 
ago  1  said,  lacerate  the  cerebrum  as  you  may,  you 
cannot  produce  either  sensation  'or  motion,  but  the^ 
moment  you  make  an  experiment,  and  toi^ 
the  true  spinal  marrow,  then  the  whole  muscular 
frame  is  thrown  into  violent  convulsions.  The 
true  spinal  marrow  then  is  e.xcilo-mutor.  The 
brain  is  in-ercilor.  This  power  was  described 
by  Haller  as  the  vis  ncrnosa,  because  it  exists 
n'ot  only  in  the  spinal  marrow,  but  also  in  the 
diflerent  nerves  going  from  it.  If  the  nerve  is 
irritated,  the  muscle  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
is  thrown  into  contraction.  If  instead  of  irri- 
tating the  nerve,  you  irritate  the  spinal  mar- 
row, you  produce  contraction  in  all  tlie  muscles 
which  receive  their  nerves  from  below  the  part 
irritated.  Ilaller  and  Miiller,  and  all  the  authori- 
ties, have  said  hitherto  that  this  vis  nervosa  acts  in 
1  one  direction  only;  that  is,  from  the  centre  towards 
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the  circumtei-pnco,  from  the  spinal  marrow  towards 
the  mnsele  to  which  the  nerve  goes  ;  but  l>y  receiit 
experiments,  it  has  been  deterimned  that  this  is 
not  true,  in  fact,  that   another  law  besules  this 
which  n  ay  he  considered  the  d!n-ci  l^--.«.'^"^;"^ 
with  re-ard  to  this  peculiar  ftmction      If  m  the 
0    er  oSler  of  animals,  if  iu  the  cold  blooded  ani- 
nab,  you  irritate  the  spinal  .narrow,  the  muscle, 
the  nerves  of  which  take  their  or.gm  below  that 
point  will  be  caUed  into  action,  but  a  mimbe.  of 
muscles  that  receive  their  nerves  from  ab.,<'e    he 
parts  iiTitaU-d  are  also  called  into  action.     In   his 
&.etfluence  presents  both  a  divectand  retro- 
p-ade  action.and  the  same  power  ac  s  tipwards,  and 
?o  the  ri-lit   and  to  the  left,  to  the  superior  ex- 
tremitics'aii'l  to  the  inferior  extremities.      Iii  the 
former  direction  its  agency  is  not  so  energetic  as 
in  the  latter.     If  you  irritate  one  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  coming  from  the  skin,  if  in  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  you^have  still  the  same  action  as  before 
What  must  have  taken  place  ?    The  energy  of  the 
vis  nervosa  must  have  been  excited,  and  an  influence 
sent  in  an  incident  direction,  then  in  an  upward  or 
retrograde  direction,  as  weU  as  downwards,  to  bol  li 
sets  of  extremities.     It  acts  first  ot  all  in  an  inci- 
dent direction,  then  upwards,  then  downwards,  ami 
lastly  into  both  sets  of  extremities.     It  is  excet-d- 
in»-lv  important  to  notice  this  with  various  objects; 
in" the  first  place  to  correct  the  erroneous  view 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  physiologists  1 
have  mentioned,  and  others,  that  this  power  acted 
only  in  one  direction,  that  is  from  the  spinal  imr- 
ron-/o  the  extremities  of  the  nerves;  audsec.aul  y, 
to  set  forth  this  new  law,  viz ,  that  it  acts  lu  tlie 
opposite  direction,  in  a  retrograde  manneras  well 
as  to  the  extremities,  and  lastly,  in  aii  inci.lent 
direction,  which  may  be  called  retrograde  with  re- 
gard to  the  nerve.  . 

We  have  now  a  very  clear  view  of  the  mode  ol 
operation  of   this    excifo-motor    function —these 
incident    and  redex  nerves -this    reflex  action. 
Now  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  we  nave 
any  applications  of  this  function?    ^vhether  this 
function  be  created  in  vain?  or  whether  there  be  a 
set  ot  phenomena  and  functions  connected  with 
this  source  of  function-this   m^/or  power?  Gen- 
tlemen,  it   would   be   very   extraordinary   if  the 
power    did    exist,    and    therefore   were    created, 
without  an  end  or  without  a  design.     But  there  is 
a  vast  design  here  ;   for  there  is  precisely  a  paral- 
lel  series  of  functions  to  be  performed  through 
the  medium  of  this  ertilo-mutor  principle.     Before 
referring  to  these  functions,  I  mil  first  of  all  give 
vou  a  fist  of  them :  in  the  first  place,  there  are  the 
orifices  into  the  body— tliese  are  guarded  liy  that 
function  ;  in  the  second  place,  there  is   ingestion, 
and     for   instance,    inspiration   and  deglutition— 
these  are  all  conducted  under  the  inttiience  of  this 
power;  then  there  are  tlie  acts  of  expulsion,  the 
expulsion  of  the  foeces  and  the  semen— all  these 
expulsions  are  conducted  in  various  degrees  under 
the  influence  of  this  power  ;    and,  lastly,  there  are 
certain  organs  that  prevent  certain  materials  that 
ou'dit  to   be   retained   in   the  body,  from   being 
expelled     from     the     body  —  all    the    sphincters 
are  under  the  immediate  iufluenco  of  this  power. 

When  I  go  over  the  subject  anew,  as  I  do  at 
this  moment,  just  talking  to  you  as  I  would  to  my 
intimate  friim'ds  in  common  conversation,  I  do  con- 
fess the  3ul)ject  strikes  me  with  a  little  wonder  at 
its  extent  and  magnitude. 

I  say,  then,  that  ingestion  and  expulsion  depend 
on   this'  exDilo-mulor  power.      Formerly,  we  knew 
one  part  of  the  nervous  function  exteriorly  to  be, 
that  of  the   cerebral    system— destined    for    the 
oliservation  of  external  nature— to  obtain  a  men- 
tal knowledge  of  the  objects  seen  around  us.     This 
is  the  function  of  our  mental  relation  with  exter- 
nal thiugTi.     There  is  another  function  formerly 
well  known  ;    that  is,  substances  which  are  taken 
into  the  interior  anii»Al  frame,  are  diftiised  snasto 
nourish  all  parti,  to  bnfaken  up,  and  earned  away 
/rom  the  system  bvoUl'er  organs,  and  so  on.  This, 
\^©f  course    I  med'-Hot  say,  is  performed  by  (he 
gangliouiu    sysl^ln.:       The   cerebral   system,   by 
...which  we  have  reliMiim  with  the  cxtirnal  world,  is 
-'(■well  known  ;    the  gangUonic  system,  which  makes 
use  of  cvMy;  t^wg  taken  into  the  interior,  also  is 
very  well   Itnftwn.     But  I  believe  it  was   never 
determined  by  what  power  certain  substances  are 


taken  into  the  interior  of  the  animal  frame,  to  be 
so  made  use  of,  and  other  substances  rejected  from 
it.  To  say  one  word  respecting  the  most  consider- 
able, the  most  important,  and  the  most  extensive 
of  these  functions— n-s/Jiraiion.  AVe  breathe  for 
ever  ;  from  the  beginning  of  man  to  the  close  of 
life,  we  do  not  cease  to  breathe.  This  act  of 
breathing  is  entirely  under  the  influence  of  thisciri/o- 
motor  power.     From  the  moment  the  fffitus  is  born 

the  moment  it  p^vsses  from  a  warm  medium  into 

a  cold  medium — the  moment  this  takes  place,  the 
wbcde  surface  of  the  body  is  convulsed  by  the  cold 
medium,  and  immediately,  through  the  medium  of 
this  e.tdto-motor  system,  inspiration  is  excited,  as 
under  the  influence  of  cold  water.  On  going  into 
a  cold  liath  it  is  totally  impossible  to  suppress 
sudden  acts  of  inspiration,  which  are  called  into 
acion  in  a  moment. 

Here,  then,  we  hai'e  one  of  those    phenomena 
never  explained  until  the  ercito-mntur  system  was 
1  explained  by  myself.     In  fact,  I  may  say,  former 
physiologist.s  were  obviously  wrong  on  this  point, 
who,     including     Jliiller,  "  and     after     liim    Sir 
Charles  Bell,  supposed  the    medulla  oblongata  as 
the  exciting  cause  of  acts  of  respiration.     Now  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  not  the  exciting  cause  of  any 
acts  of  respiration  ;    in  fai-t.  e\ei-y  act  of  iivspi- 
ration  is  caused  by  and  through  the  newes  going 
from    the  exterior  to  the  interior,  through  every 
joint  of  the  body  to  the  medulla  oblj^-ata,  througli 
the  medium  of  the  excito-motor  po»%r,  as  the  source 
from  which  the  nerves  that  pass  through  the  system 
receive  their    excitement.     One   very  interesting 
point  appears  to  me,  that  so  far  from  the  medulla 
oblong-ata  being  an  excitor  of  inspiration,  it  is  not 
the  excitor  of  any  physiological  effort  ;  but  it  is 
the  excitor  power  under  certain   circumstances  of 
pathological   acts.     For   instance,  in   the    state   of 
asphi/.da,  which  takes  place  when  j'oii  put  an  ani- 
mal under  cold  water,  wiiat  are  the  phenomena  of 
asplnjiia  ?     Thev  have  been  all  confounded  isith 
the  act  of  respiration,  and  with  the  lungs  by  the 
act  of  expiration.     If  you  induce  asphyxia  iu  an 
animal  under  water  Ili  a  temperature  of  98  deg.,  1 
beg  you  to  observe,  that  it  is  (inite  astonishing  how 
soon  the  struggles  end.     It   is  quite  astonisHing 
how  soon  the  brain  is  poisoned,and  insensibility  in- 
duced by  the  circulation  of  nndeglutinized  matter. 
These  struggles  cease  almost  in  an  instant,  and 
then  what  takes  place?     It  has  been  said  that  at- 
tempts at  inspiration  take  place.     Gentlemen,  this 
is  not  the  fact  ;  and  I  have  continually  and  re- 
peatedly assured  you,  and  so   have  others  in  this 
room,  that  respiratory  elforls  are  not  efforts  of  in- 
spiration, but  expiration.     Take  a  young  frog,  and 
you  observe  the  system  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion ;  the  stomach  is  compressed  as  well  as 
the  lungs,  and  a  v.  imiting  is  produced  by  this  .ap- 
parent act  of  expiration  ;  the  act  is  not   onl_v  one 
of  expiration,  but  it  is  produced  by  the  pow  er  of 
undeglutinized  blood  on  the  central  part  of  tlie 
spinal  .system.     Here  we  have  action  obtained  by 
that  mode  ;  here  is  the  priminn  mohile,  and  here  it 
ceases  to  be  a  physiological  act,  and  becomes  a 
pathologirul  act ;  and  it  is" quite  extraordinary  how 
important  the  diagnosis  comes  to  be.     I  will  illus- 
trate  the   subject  by   another    example  which  I 
think   will  strike  you  all.      Have  we  not  in  all 
works  on  pathology,  universally  seen  that  telanus 
and  lit/(li-upli.Mii  "are  linked  logelher,  as  being  dis- 
eases of  tlie  same  character,  ami  produced  iu  the 
same  manner  ;  and,  in   fiict,  having  the  same  pa- 
I  thology?     Gentlemen,  it  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  uniformly  lelnmts  is  a  reflex  action  ex- 
cited   through    the"  medium   ot    incident    nerves, 
'  which  produce  their  (tft'ect  on   the  spinal  marrow 
whieli  spreads  the  action  over  the  whole  muscular 
system.       Whereas,   in   hydrophobia,  the  blood  is 
poisoned,  and  the  blood  nets  on  the  spinal  marrow: 
i  us  in  the  one  case  you  have  incident  or  reflected 
action,    in    the    other    yen    have    the    spinal  ac- 
tion.     In  the  one  llie  action  is  jiroduced  by   the 
i  medium    of    the  incident    nerves,  and  the    other 
aetifc   is   pioduied   llirough   the  medium   of  the 
blond   on   the  spinal  marrow,  carrying  its  poison 
through  the  cerebral  system,  and  thence  to  them- 
selves and  nerves,  and  is   reflected,  and  so  every 
muscle    is    atfecled    in  this  case.     Then,   I  have 
said,  I    would    only    illustrate     the    subject    by 
one  case ;  but  there  is  another  fact  so  very  im- 


portant, that  I  must  mention  it.  It  has  long  been 
a  questicju  with  some,  how  morbid  agents  act  on 
the  animal  frame?  How  di)  poisons  act?  You  find 
in  all  w^orUs  they  have  been  divided  between  the 
vascular  system  and  the  nervous  system,  and  some 
have  been  so  unphilosophical  as  to  suppose,  that 
poisons  act  both  ways  ;  both  througli  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  through  the  medium  of 
thevascnhir  sj'stem.  I  can  tell  you  inone word, what 
acts  through  one  medium  and  what  through  the 
other.  If  you  inflict  a  violent  burn,  the  action  is  ex- 
ternal, .and  corrosive  poison  acts  internally  ;  they 
act  througli  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system. 
All  poisons  that  act  slowly,  you  will  observe,  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  vascular  system.  The 
subject  is,  therefore,  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
You  observe  it  has  a  most  immediate  application 
to  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  to  practice. 

Here  I  will  just  leave  the  subject  of  this  excito- 
motor  system,  because,  as  you  are  perfectly  aware, 
this  course  of  lectures  is  not  on  the  nerves,  but  on 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nerves.  Before  I 
leave  it,  however,  I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds 
one  point,  about  which  I  am  exceedingly  anxious. 
I  have  stated  already  one  broad  fact  to  convince 
you  that  a  knowledge  of  these  various  actions  of  the 
nervous  system  is  abs.ilutely  necessary  in  pr.actice, 
in  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Now  I  will  suppose  a'ease  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
Gentlemen ;— A  disease  (if  the  brain  cannot— (i««v' 
a  disease  of  t  lie  brain — produce  one  muscular  action. 
As  I  said  before,   disease  of  the  brain  cannot,  as 
a  disease  of  the  brain,  produce  a  muscular  action. 
It  may  be  acted  upon  so  as  to  produce  morbid  in- 
dications, but  it  cannot  produce  spasmodic  actions. 
Why  cannot  it  do  it  ?     Because  it  does  not  possess 
the  power.      I  have  already  stated  the  brain  to  be 
insensible.     The  brain  is  not  capable,  lacerate  it  as 
you  w  ill.  of  inducing  any  spasmodic  or  convulsive 
action  of  itself.     Suppose  then,  in  disease   of  the 
brain  yiui  have  at  the  same  time  spasmodic  ac- 
tion, what   is  the  conclusion  to  which  you  must 
come?  You  must  come  to  this  conclusion.  l)isea.sed 
as  the  brain  may  be,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  brain  ; 
it  must  inevitably  extend  beyond  the  brain,  some 
other  part  must  be  afiecled.      If  the  disease  of  the 
brain  is  not  removed,  it  will  extend  to  some  other 
part  entered  by  the  vis  nervosa.     Here  you  have  at 
once  the  diag-nosis  of  diseases  confined  to  the  brain, 
also  of  diseases  attacking  the  brain,  and  -also  ot 
their  extension  to  other  parts  of  tin;  system.  _ 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  is 
not  only  worthy  of  your  attention,  but  worthy  of 
your  attention  as  pVacliticmers,  as  1  suppose  you 
"will  assuredly  become.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
to  impress  on  your  minds  this  important  fact,  that 
it  is  the  stndi-  not  merely  of  anatomy,  not  merely 
of  physiology— and  not  one  of  you  can  become  a 
practitioner  without  being  a  physii^logist— but  it 
has  its  immediate  application  to  the  practice  ot 
physi'c.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  some  professor, 
a  very  amiable  man,  a  short  time  ago,  that  it  is 
often  the  fashion  to  walk  the  wards  of  the  hospitals 
without  being  able  in  many  morbid  eases  that  oc- 
cur, to  determine  the  v.rcito-motor  phenomena  ol 
various  diseases  of  the  nervous  systi-m. 

One  word  more  on  this  subject.     I  have  hitherto 
spoken  a  few  w  ords  on  physiology  and  a  few  words 
on  pathology.      I  will  just  add  a  fevy  words  on 
another  branch  connected  with  it.namely,  therapeu- 
tics and  in  a  very  especial  maun.r  therapeutics  is 
connected  with  the  subject  1  have  been  laying  be- 
f,,re  you.     AVhy  ?     It  wouKI  be  very  extraordinary 
if  tliere  were  tliis  power  iu  the  human  or  animal 
frame,  and  it  had  not  this  .application  to  pathology, 
but  also  to  the  treatment  of  diseases.     There  is  one 
no-ent  acting  through  the  medium  of  this  system 
of  nervous  influence,  and  that  is  in   the  sudden 
immersion  iu  cold  water.     -What  wouUI  you  do  lu 
a  ease  of  child-birth  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  i      I  lie_ 
first  and  inipovtaut  remedy  after  an  .nnnersioi.  of 
the  child,  is  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  face,  and 
excilo  inspiration,  as  in  the  case  of  common  as- 
phyxia.     In  drowuinu-.  the  same  remedy  may  be 
api,li..d.     Thereave  a  thousand  othercasesuiwhich 
you  can  use  the  cold  water.     I  have  a  very  interest- 
i  "ing  letter  from  the  counlry  ihis  very  day  written 
by  a  genth.man  now  residing  at  Stamford    a  gen- 
llemau   to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  the  beautiful 
illustrations  in  my  work  on  the  mrvows  system, 
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published  a  year  ago, — llr.  Simpson.  lie  says, 
alliuliiig  to  a.  very  interesting  case  of  convulsions, 
the  patient  was  roused  from  a  state  of  stupor  tii  a 
state  of  oonseiousness.  She  had  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  obstinacy ;  she  would  not  swallow  any- 
thing. 1  put  the  instrument  in  her  mouth,  but  she 
would  not  swallow  any  food.  I  threw  cold  water 
on  her  face,  aiul  she  swallowed  it  immediately.  In 
this  manner  I  fed  lier,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
from  time  to  lime.  But  lids  was  not  all,  for  the 
child  was  not  born.  Every  attempt  to  excite  the 
uterine  .system  to  contraction  failed.  My  friend 
laid  bare  the  uterine  region, and  a  pplied  the  douche  of 
cold  water  to  the  surface.  Instantly  the  uterus  was 
called  intoiu'tion.  This  was  repeated  until  at  last  the 
skin  of  theabdomen  became  cold.  Of  course  the  cold 
water  on  Ibe  .surl'aee  coulil  not  produce  it.  Tiio 
child  was  born,  and  Ibe  wnman  was  saved.  Hero 
then  you  have  a  distinct  application  of  the  e.rcilo- 
molor  system  to  practise,  and  there  are  many  others 
I  shall  have  to  mention  to  3'ou  in  their  turn  when 
I  come  to  discuss  the  various  diseases.  1  will  only 
mention  one  more  in  eonchiding  this  snijject.  I 
need  hardly  lell  yi>ii  that  there  arises  a  sort  of 
sickness  in  all  nervous  movements,  wdiich  is  always 
produced  by  irritating  the  nostrils,  and  eausin" 
what  sometimes  takes  jilace  in  action  of  a  morbid 
kind,  and  of  a  convulsive  character.  Sometimes 
we  wish,  as  in  cases  uf  puisuii,  to  excite  vomiting. 
Before  yon  can  get  a  renu'dy,  or  an  emetic  is  pre-, 
pared,  or  the  stomach  pump  is  brought  in,  befori' 
yon  do  anything,  yon  can  irritate  the  nerves.w  hich 
will  produce  the  desired  elfect.  I  tell  you  this  that  the 
irritation  of  the  fiuices  which  close  the  larynx,  and 
theorgans  of  respiration,  anil  forcible  pressnri'  being 
applied  to  the  abdoinen,vomiting  may  be  produced. 
Is  not  this  important  to  know,  in  the  possibility  of 
such  an  einia-geney  as  that  of  a  patient  haling 
sw.allowed  a  dose  uf  l.audannm  unintentionally,  or 
any  other  poison!  'I'here  is  another  fact  I  will 
yet  mention  in  conclusion.  AVe  know  that  vanthn- 
rides  have  an  etl'ect  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
we  also  liuow  iiicii-  cllect  on  the  uterine  S3-Nlem. 
We  also  need  know  how  this  remedy  acts  wilh 
reference  to  the  excito-motor  .system,  (hi  tliis 
point  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had 
taken  that  substance  in  excess.  I  mention  it  in 
order  to  know  what  is  the  effect  produced  by  can- 
tliarides. 

It  priiduces  a  stall'  of  things  precisely  like  e]il- 
lepsy  or  strangulation.  The  palient  seemed  as  if 
.she  should  be  strangled,  and  nothing  would  relieve 
her  but  throwing  cold  water  on  her  face — in  fact, 
to  convulse  the  larynx. 

I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you,  I  believe, 
that  we  ha\-e  very  much  to  learn  in  use  and  prac- 
tice by  pursuing  this  subject  of  the  excito-niot'a* 
system.  This  lecture  is  not  a  lecture  on  the  excito- 
mutor  .S3'stem,  but  it  is  on  the  subject  of  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  generally,  and  I  will  take 
care  that  I  will  not  occupy  you  too  much  wilh  a 
subject  that  may  be  considered  a  favorite  one  of 
my  own,  wilh  the  studj'  of  the  diseases  of  the  cere- 
brum and  the  spinal  marrow.  All  that  we  know 
of  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow — all  that  w  i; 
know  of  the  diseases  of  the  ganglionic  system — 
what  is  it  that  we  do  know  ?  Next  to  nothing. 
All  we  do  hiKJW  is  a  little  of  the  anatomy  aiul 
physiology,  and  a  Utile  of  the  pathology.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system,  is  the  peculiar  efi'ect  pro- 
duced on  it  by  the  raolions  of  the  e.idto-molur 
power. 

I  will  mention  a  fact  or  two,  in  conclusion,  to 
convince  yon.  Take  a  frog,  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  and  bj'  slow  degrees  remove  the  brain,  a 
part  of  the  bruin  and  spinal  marrow,  then  another 
part  of  it,  anil  then  the  whole  of  it,  acting  by  de- 
grees, aud  leaving  an  interval  of  an  hour  between 
the  operations,  then  ri'move  the  whole  brain  and 
the  whole  spinal  marrow,  leaving  the  ganglionic 
system  alone,  but  entiri'.  Then  yon  have  left  the 
perfect  action  of  the  luart.  and  you  have  the  per- 
fect circulation  of  the  blufid,  and  tlie  perfect  action 
of  the  lungs.  Now,  then,  if  wilh  an  animal  so  pre- 
pared— so  destitute  of  I'very  part  of  the  nervous 
system  exce|)t  the  ganglionic — if  ycai  just  take  a 
hammer  anil  crush  one  of  the  linibs,  you  immedi- 
alely  arrc  t  t!ic  acton  of  the  hea  t.  But  the  action 
goes  on  afterwards,  palpitating,  though  not  as  be- 


fnre,  because  the  circulation  is  never  restored; 
therefore  the  ganglionic  system  has  received  an 
impression  which  immediately  produces  its  etfcct 
on  the  heart,  which  can  no  longer  carry  un  its 
otbces  as  before.  An  accident  will  do  the  same 
thing.  I  will  nu'ntiou  but  two  coses,  aiul  then  1 
will  leave  the  subject,  having  already,  perhaps, 
exceeded  my  hour.  You  remember  the  case  of  the 
lale  Mr.  Ilusliisson,  the  first  victim  to  the  disco- 
M-ry  of  the  railrnad.  It  was  when  the  Liverpool 
and  Mani-'hester  railroad  was  opened  ;  he  was  ad- 
dressing some  conversation  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, when  he  received  an  intimation  of  the 
train  a])proaching;  he  was  absent,  or  bad  not  pre- 
.senee  of  ndnil  for  the  moment,  aud  be  was  run 
over  by  that  dreadful  yehicle.  You  all  know  the 
consequence.  His  leg  was  crushed,  and  the  heart 
immediately  received  an  impression.  The  surgeon 
waited  very  properly  for  reaction;  reaction  never 
look  ]ilace,  and  amputation  never  could  be  per- 
formed. Here  you  have  an  action  produced 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  upon 
the  hearl.lhe  currseipience  of  which  was  to  exhaust 
its  power  and  prevent  its  carrying  on  the  function, 
so  necessary  for   life,  as     circulation.     One    fact 

more.     You  know  the  history  of  Gener.al  M : 

Both  limbs  were  wounded,  and  one  was  ampntatiMl, 
when  the  surgeon  said,  "lam  sorry  to  say  I  nuist 
amputate  the  other."  The  general,  with  all  the 
bravery  of  bis  nature,  s.aid,  "  Proceed  with  your 
worli,  gijith'TUen;"  he  sunk  under  the  second  ope- 
ralion.  He  did  not  recover  from  the  second  inllic- 
ti.iu  of  violence — physical  violence — indicted  on  the 
ganglionic  system  which  the  second  operation 
lu'iiughl  :d)out.  Here  then  you  have  a  double  fact. 
In  Ibe  lirst  ]jlac<'.  if  we  wish  to  amputate  a  second 
limb,  what  .should  we  do?  We  .should  wait  until 
the  impression  made  by  the  first  was  entirely  re- 
moved. We  have  also  this  fact,  that  the  impres- 
sion is  made  expressly  through  the  medium  of  the 
giinglioniesystem.  I  am  anxious  to  give  the  whole 
view  of  the  suliiect  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
words,  and  on  Monday  we  shall  proceed  further 
into  the  subject. 
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Summary. — RcproJucticn  of  Imman  emhrijogevy  in 
the  organisation  I'f  animals — The  tail  us  e.iisting 
in  the  enilfrt/a  of  man  from  the  ffth  to  the  seventh 
week — The  "ntic  lobes;  their  mode  of  development — ■ 
The  eerebrt  ^  hcfnispheres — The  cicatricula  an 
independent  being — The  blastodermic  membrane — 
The  digestive  tnbe ;  its  earlii  farmation — Relation 
of  organogeny  with  zoogeni/ — Zi^uifes — Ttifferences 
and  anahtgies  between  organite^  and  zoonites,  with 
regard  to  their  mode  of  e.ristencet  and  the  various 
forms  under  which  they  become  associated. 

In  ray  last  lecture  I  have  shown  you  that  human 
embryogeny  is  merely  a  repetition  of  coinpartttive 
anatomy  ;  we  shall  now,  however,  find  that  human 
embrj'ogeny  is  itself  reproduced,  in  some  points, 
in  the  organization  of  animals.  W<hat  is  there 
more  remarkable  than  that  singiilar  tail-like  pro- 
longation presented  by  the  human  embryo  from 
the  fifth  to  the  sixth  aud  seventh  week  ?  If  any 
character  of  a  prominent  nature  distinguishes  mtin 
from  the  mammifera  and  qtiadrimuni,\l  is  assuredly 
the  absence  of  the  tail.  In  the  embryo,  however, 
we  find  that  this  appendage  does  exist,  an  outward 
sign  of  the  resemblances  binding  man  with  the 
chain  of  beings  of  which  he  constitutes  the  head. 
A  further  peculiarity  presented  by  this  character- 
istic is,  that  it  is  at  the  period  of  its  manifestation, 
or  during  its  duration,  that  the  organic  repetitions 
of  comparative  anatomy  are  reproduced.  Thus,  it 
is  at  this  period  that  the  penis,  the  clitoris,  the 
prostates,  the  womb,  &c.,  of  the  embryo,  are 
counterparts  of  these  organs  in  certain  adult 
animals;  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  fractional 
state  of  the  cranitil  and  facial  bones  in  the  embryo 
represents  the  permanent  or  normal  condition  of 
these  parts  in  the  mammifera,  reptiles  aud  fishes. 
It  is  also  at  this  rcrii,)d  that  the  liver,  the  kitlneys, 


the  intestines,  and  the  heart,  are  transiently  clothed 
w  itb  the  forms  of  these  organs  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  that  the  human  brain  is  disguised  under  the 
characters  belonging  to  fishes,  to  reptiles,  and  to 
birds.  La.stly,  we  may  slate,  that  this  tail-like 
prolongation  has  merel}'  an  ephemeral  existence, 
like  all  the  other  organic  resemblances  fjf  the  em- 
bryo; it  disappears  in  the  course  of  the  third  month  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period  that  man,  leaving  be- 
hind bim  all  olher  organized  beings,  advances  by 
large  striiles  towards  the  type  of  organization 
presented  by  bim  in  after  life.  This  change  is 
especitdl^'  inlerestiiig  in  reference  to  the  series  of 
metamorphoses  which  the  brain  undergoes  in  the 
embryos  of  the  superior  mammifera.  Having  ascer- 
tainiid  the  primitive  analogy  ot  its  elements  through 
all  classes,  it  becomes  necessarj'  and  indispensable 
to  explain  its  dissimilitudes  in  adult  animals,  for 
these  elements  changing  in  fiirm  and  position,  anti 
undergoing  in  each  class  new  transformations,  the 
whole  brain  is  so  far  motlilied,  that  that  of  one  class 
is  not  distiuguishablo  from  that  of  another,  a  fact 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  our  perfectly  under- 
standing its  nature,  and  which  ever  would,  if  we 
persisted  in  confining  ourselves  to  its  considera- 
tion solely  on  its  )ievmanent  phases,  and  only  after 
it  has  undergone  these  extraordinarj'  phases. 

To  prevent  our  being  misled  by  these  con- 
tiruial  changes,  we  must  follow  step  by  step  each 
of  these  metamoi  [iboses  through  all  classes  ;  and 
by  taking  into  tii'connt  the  infiucnce  which  the 
evolutions  of  one  element  exercise  over  the  others, 
we  shall  be  en.abled  to  trace  the  brain  through  all 
its  transient  forms,  until  it  reaches  its  permanent 
or  normal  condition.  Such  is  the  course  which  I 
propose  to  follow  in  the  elucidation  of  this  subject. 
Let  us  take  either  the  tubercula  iiuadrigemina,  or 
the  optic  thalami  in  the  three  lower  classes : — -In 
all  embryos  these  bodies  are  lobular,  dojible  and 
hollow  ;  they  occupj'  in  all  classes  the  superior  sur- 
lace  of  the  brain,  bounded  behind  by  the  cere- 
bellum, and  in  front  by  the  corelu-al  hemispheres. 
In  tlieir  v.arious  evolutions  tliese  primitive  relations 
alter  considerably'.  In  reptiles  and  fishes  these 
bodies  preserve  the  same  form,  the  same  position 
and  relations.  Not  so,  however,  with  birds  and  the 
mammifera.  In  birds  they  remain,  as  in  reptiles, 
upon  the  superior  surface  of  the  brain,  up  to  the 
middle  i  if  incubation.  At  this  period  they  abandon 
this  position,  becoming  gradually  projected  towards 
the  sides  of  the  podunculi  of  the  pineal  gland,  and 
finally  occupy  the  base  and  sides  of  the  brain, 
whore  they  are  met  with  in  all  perfect  birds.  They, 
however,  preserve,  as  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  their 
internal  cavity.  In  the  mammifera  alone  this 
cavity  is  obliterated,  and  these  bodies  become  solid, 
like  the  spinal  marrow.  This  solidification  takes 
place,  as  in  the  last  named  part,  by  the  deposition 
of  concentrical  layers.  Originally  these  bodies 
are  lobular,  double  and  hollow,  as  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  and  they  preserve  this  form  up  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  period  of  gestation  in  the  animals 
composing  this  class.  At  this  period,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  epoch  when  their  cavity  becomes 
obliterated,  we  see  appear  upon  their  surface  a 
transverse  groove  which  divides  each  tubercle 
into  two.  These  two  lobes  are'  converted  by  this 
groove  into  four  distinct  tubercles,  hence  receiving 
the  name  of  corpora  quadrigemina.  If  in  birds 
the  optic  lobes  become  arrested  in  their  progress, 
they  preserve  the  same  place  in  which  we  observe 
them  among  reptiles  and  fishes.  If  in  the  mammi- 
fera the  transverse  groove  does  not  manifest  itself, 
these  tubei-cles  remain  oval,  hollow,  and  merely 
divided  into  two,  as  in  the  three  lower  classes. 

Secondary  ditferences  arise  in  birds  from  this 
displacement  of  their  optic  lobes.  In  fish,  reptiles, 
and  mammifera,  these  bodies  remain  in  their  pri- 
mitive place;  the  transverse  layer  which  uiiites 
them  above.experiences  no  modification.  In  birds, 
however,  the  case  is  different :  in  proportion  as  the 
lobes  are  separated  one  from  another,  their  surface 
unfolds  ilscll',  the  median  layer  which  unites  them 
extends  itself,  so  that  in  adult  birds,  we  find  in  the 
place  which  they  occupied  at  first,  and  which  they 
preserve  in  oiher  classes,  a  large  radiated  commis- 
sure, composed  of  alternate  series  of  white  and 
grey  matter.  Such  are  the  outer  modifications 
shown  by  these  bodies  in  the  four  classes.  But 
however  great  the  differences  presented  by  the  four 
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Koliil  tiiberclos  ia  the  maramifera  compared  to  the 
two  holhiw  lobes  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  whatever 
change  in  position  may  be  experienced  by  these 
parts  in  birds,  we  see  that  it  is  always  the  same 
organ,  disguised  only  by  these  diti"ennt  metamor- 
phoses. Let  us  now  consider  the  cerebelhmi.  As 
soon  as  the  two  transverse  layers  forming  it  are 
united  with  the  structure  composing  the  valve  of 
Vieussens,  this  organ  is  formed  in  all  classes  by  a 
small  oval  portion,  constituting  an  arch  above  the 
fourth  ventricle.  If  the  cerebellum  is  arrested 
at  this  period  ol  its  development,  it  preserves  iji 
animals  its  simple  and  elementai-y  form.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  reptiles  and  the  gi'eater  num- 
ber of  bony  fishes.  But,  suppose  that  before  the 
union  of  the  transverse  la\-ers,  the  medulla  oblong- 
ata becomes  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  these  layers 
do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  what  then 
occurs?  We  see  that  the  union  of  these  layers  does 
not  take  place  upf>n  the  median  line  ;  they  become 
folded  one  upiin  the  other  without  imiting ;  the 
medulhu-y  layer  ■  .f  ^'ieussens  remains  Hoating  upon 
the  fourth  ventricle,  which  it  partly  covers.  This 
is  the  case  with  certain  cartilaginous  tish.  Fish 
and  reptiles  then  preserve  the  embryonic  forms  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  permanently  resemble,  in  this 
respect,  the  embryos  of  the  superior  classes.  In 
the  latter,  the  cerebelluui  acquires  considerable 
dimensions,  its  surface  is  gi-ooved  uitli  more  or  less 
numerous  transverse  lines  of  variable  ilepth ;  at  the 
same  time  it  forms  upon  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
brain  a  more  or  less  marked  projection.  But  these 
dissimilitudes  produce  no  change  in  its  tendency; 
it  is  still  the  same  organ  reduced  in  tlie  two  lower 
classes  to  it.s  minimnm  of  development,  and  carried 
to  its  maximmn  in  the  two  upper  classes. 

It,  however,  appeai-s  more  difiicuU  to  bringtbe 
cerebral  hemispheres  of  fishes  to  a  level  with  those 
of  the  nianimifera :  for  we  see  on    the  one  hand 
organs    of    great    simplicity,    and    on    the    other 
organs  exceeilingly  complicated,  having  no  mani- 
fest   relation    with    tlie    first,    t'ither    in     form, 
cijufiguratiou    or   structure;    all  those   chai'acters 
which     serve    ;iiuitomists  to    recognise  the  liomo- 
gencihf     of     org:ins     being    absent,    one     would 
be    tempted    to    belie\e    that    these   parts   were 
altogether  dissimilar,    and    had   no    analogy   one 
«-ith      aiiotlicr.       But    on    tracing    upwards    the 
uterine    life    of  the    mamuiifera,  we  at   first   per- 
ceive the  cerebral  hemispheres  rolled  up,  as  in  fish, 
into  two  vesicles  isolated  one  from  another;  after- 
wards, we  see  them  assume   the  configuration  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  reptil.'S;    later  still, 
they   present   the   form   of   those  in    birds;  and, 
lastly,   they  ae(piire  oidy  at   the  peritid  of  birth, 
and  sometimes  even    later,  the   permanent  forms 
presented  by  the  adult  mammifera.     The  cerebral 
lieniispheres  arrive  then  at  the   state  observed  in 
the  superior  animals  tiuly  by  a  successive  series  of 
raetamorphitscs.     It"  it  were  i)ossiltle  to  develop  the 
various  parts  of  the  In'ain  in  the  lower  classes,  we 
should  successively  make  of  a   fish  a  reptile,  of  a 
repth'e  a  bird,  ami  of  a  bird  a  mannniferous  animal. 
By  atrophying,  i>n  the  contrary,  this  organ  in  the 
mammitera,wc  should  successively  reduce  it  to  tlie 
encephalic  conditions  of  birds,  reptiles,   and  fish. 
Natiu'e,  in  some  eases  of  monstrosity  presents  this 
latter  anomaly;  but   never  have  observers  noticed 
instances  of  the  fiirmi  r.      In  the  uutneroiis  irregu- 
larities experienced  by  organised  beings,  we  never 
find  them  surpass  thi'  bounds  of  llieir  own  class  to 
assume  the  forms  of  a  superior  one,  never  do  we 
fintl  a  fish  assume  the  enrephalie  forms  of  a  rep- 
tile, the  latter  those  of  birds.  »tr  birds  the  develop- 
ment of  (lie  maimnifera.     A  monster  may  present 
a  repetition  oi"  its  v:irious  parts:  it  may  have  two 
heads.two  tail.s,six  oreiglit  extremities. but  it  ;dways 
remains  sfrit!!ly  conlineil    within  the  limits  of  its 
ela.ss.    This  plieiiomeiion  is  undoiditedly  character- 
istic of  the  general  iiarmou}"  f.f  ihi'  creation. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  dirt'erences  of  the 
brain  in  the  various  classes  are  principally  com- 
posed of  metamorphoses;  tliat  its  dissimilitudes 
an'  establisiu'il  upon  one  common  basis;  that 
the  ftin(hiinental  organ  remains  tlie  same  in  all. 
AVc  tlius  see  that  if  lliese  evolutions  Ijecmne 
arrested  in  an  animal  during  the  course  of  its 
transformations,  such  animal  must  necessarily 
present  the  organic  forms  of  the  class  at  which  it 
is  arrested.      But  tlie  essence  of  animality  resides 


neither  in  the  vessels  and  the  heart,  nor  in  the 
brain  and  its  dependencies,  nor  in  the  genito- 
urinary s^'stem ;  a  being  may  exist  and  live  with- 
out the  presence  of  these  organisms.  Xot  so, 
however,  with  the  nuti'itive  apparatus:  life  can  be 
mnintained  only  by  the  .absorption  of  assimilative 
molecttles ;  it  is  this  priiperty  alone  that  endows 
an  organism  with  its  capability  of  life.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  in  descending  the  animal  kingdom, 
we  see  beings  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  re- 
duced to  an  absorbing  vesicle,  ami,  on  mounting 
to  the  highest  possible  point  of  cmbryogeny,  we 
also  find  the  rudiments  of  the  embryo  constituted 
by  a  similar  vesicle.  Animality  and  life  commence 
in  both  eases  by  a  similar  organic  apparatus,  re- 
duced in  its  assimilative  properties  to  the  most 
simple  conditions  possible.  Thus  the  moiind/i, 
among  the  infusoria,  are  represented  in  cmbry- 
ogeny by  the  proliferous  vesicle  recently  discovered 
by  ]\r.  Purkinje.  The  voh'ores,  &c.,  are  reproduced 
in  the  early  embryonic  state  by  the  cicatricula  of 
the  ovum;  for  tlie  ricatricula  is  already  a  being 
having  a  peculiar  kind  of  existence,  similar  to  the 
conditions  of  vitality  among  the  lower  infusoria, 
and  the  development  of  the  cirtitrictila^  and  that  of 
the  embryo,  the  elements  of  which  it  contains,  are 
the  result  or  product  of  its  lite.  Thus,  in  com- 
paring the  development  of  the  cicatricuhi  of  the 
chicken,  with  that  of  the  lower  animals  and  the 
infusoria,  we  see  that  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  are" 
represented  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
i-n/iiin-.s  and  prolcii,  tluit  the  intestinal  folds  of 
Wolf,  which  correspond  tf>  the  primitive  duality  of 
the  intestine  of  the  chicken,  are,  perhaps  the  true 
state  of  intestinal  duality  in  sevei'al  species  of 
-irlicflhr  and    jUthe  emluTo  of  the  anodoitta. 

To  this  pinmary  state  of  the  digestive  canal  of 
Ihi'  chicken, succeeds  a  second  not  less  remarkable  ; 
this  consists  in  its  division  into  three  parts, — a 
median,  the  most  imperfect,  although  central,  and 
two  peripheral,  or  ex  tern:il  portions;  a  mode  of 
formation    represented    by    the    embryo    of    the 


reproduction  or  the  repetition  of  the  other.  Or- 
ganogeny is,  then,  but  a  transient  comparative 
anatomy,  and  comparative  anatomy  a  permanent 
cmbryogeny.  Numerous  examples  m:iy  be  found 
of  tills  concordance  of  human  organogeny  and 
comparative  anatomy.  We  see  in  the  beginning 
the  isolated  state  of  the  organisms  in  the  human 
embryo,  as  well  as  in  animals,  together  w  ith  the 
ultimate  association  of  these  elements;  so  that 
these  organic  elements  being  in\ariably  given, 
nature  associates  them  to  theii*  highest  degree  in 
the  development  of  man,  and  maintains  them  dis- 
associated in  various  degrees  in  the  development 
of  animals,  from  this  association  iind  disassocia- 
tion  result  organic  forms  ;  the  form  of  the  organs 
is  then  merely  a  secondary  condition,  and  its 
vai'iations  are  as  numerous  as  the  combinations  of 
the  elements  producing  them.  The  globular,  cy- 
lindrical, spherical,  or  demi-spherical  forms,  are 
those  towards  which  the  orgtinitt-s  lend  in  their 
associations  ;  whence  it  follows  reciprocally  that 
from  their  disassociation  results  the  decomposition 
of  the  globular,  spherical,  or  demi-spherical  form 
of  the  organs  which  they  constitute  by  their  union. 
Xow,in  human  cmbryogeny,  organogeny  is  directed 
tow;irds  raising  the  organs  to  this  high  point  of 
association  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  the  higher 
we  proceed  in  embryonic  life,  or  the  nearer  we 
advance  towards  the  original  cc'iiditiou  of  the  or- 
gans, the  more  will  the  organisms  be  found  to  be 
disassociated  or  isolated.  Such,  also,  is  the  case 
in  comparative  anatomy.  There  are,  however, 
some  differences  between  these  two  branches. 
Ill  the  human  embryo,  the  organisms  during  their 
de\  elopment  traverse  quickly  through  their  primi- 
ti\  e  forms  ;  they  glide  rapidly  througli  them  to 
arrive  at  their  proper  and  hai'mouious  condition. 
The  definitive  result  of  this  development  is  then  to 
associate  the  organs,  and  to  combine  their  ele- 
ments so  as  to  form  a  compact  group  of  the  various 
parts  which  the  young  erabryi^  presents  at  its 
commencement.  In  animals,  the  same  tendenc}'  to 
unity  of  the  organisms  is  manifested  throughout 
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constituting  them  ;  but  it  fails  either  entirely  or  in 
part.  The  effect  of  this  failure  is  then  the  disasso- 
ciation of  the  materials  constituting  the  organisms. 
It  therefore  follows,  Ist,  that  the  disassociation  of 
the  organisms,  which,  in  man,  is  only  transient, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  and  permanent  in  animals. 
2d,  That  the  various  organic  forms  resulting  from 
this  disassociation,  fleeting  in  man,  ;ire  constant 
and  fixed  in  animals.  3d,  That  animals,  con- 
sidered w  ith  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  lU-ga- 
nisms,  permanently  represent  the  embryos  of  the 
human  race. 

This  mutual  relation  of  organogeny'  and  com- 
parative anatomy  hads  to  that  of  zoogeny.  An 
animal  is  a  compound  of  oi*gans,  as  an  organ  is  a 
compound  of  organic  elements.  Association  or 
homoHizygy  unites  and  harmonises  these  organs 
together,  in  the  same  way  that  it  combines  the 
materials  constituting  them.  Such  being  the  case, 
can  the  fonnafion  of  the  animal  be  brought  under 
the  same  l;iw3  as  that  of  the  organ,  or,  in  oilier 
terms,  are  organogeny  and  zoogeny  mutually  re- 
lated to  .me  another?  This  question  presents 
gri'at  interest,  for,  according  to  the  .system  of  pre- 
existences,  it  w as  tunght  that  animals,  a.s  well  as 
organs,  were  pre-formed  in  every  part ;  such  as  they 
now  appear,  so  had  they  always  been  :it  the  various 
periods  of  tluir  existence.  We  must  then  enquire, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  there  really  exist  ele- 
ments of  animals,  as  we  find  elements  of  organs ; 
whether  these  zoogenic  elenient.s  can  become  com- 
bined and  a.ssociated  ime  with  another  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  variation  in  anim;ility,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  organic  elements  are  associated  and  combined 
to  vary  the  n;iture  and  form  of  organs.  The  so- 
lution" of  these  ipiestions  may,  methinks,  be  traced 
in  a  cert:iin  manner  by  orgnnogi'ny.  I  may  re- 
mark, that  there  are  elementary  animals  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  as  also  there  are  primitive 
tissues  anil  organites  formed  by  the  m.ist  simple 
combinations.  These  simple  or  primitive  animals 
h:i\  e  been  designated  by  the  term  znc.iiiti-s,  by  MM. 
Dumal.Moipiin, — Saudon,and  Pages.  The  zootiilrs 
are  in  sonu'  sort  diminutive  animals,  as  the  or- 
aanites  are  diminutive  organs ;  and  in  the  some 
way  that  an  organite  may  carry  on  its  fuuctioa  in 


development  of  the  gastric  and  of  the  intestinal 
portions.  Again,  is  not  this  imperfect  state  of  the 
alimentary  tube  a  reproduction  of  the  permanent 
condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  verraicuhir 
iinhinlniia  >  Is  not  the  invagination  of  the  double 
digestive  canal  of  the  earth-worm,  the  haUt  e  f,  &c. 
a  permanent  representation  of  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion in  the  embryo  of  the  lobster  ?  We  thus  per- 
ceive that  whatever  imperfection  may  exist  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the 
embryo  of  the  vertebrata,  we  shall  find  its  counter 
part  in  the  permanent  organization  of  the  inferior 
animals. 

The  lower  animals  also  reproduce  in  a  very  evi- 
dent manner  the  following  metamorphosis  of  the 
euil.ryouie  intestine  of  the  bird.  We  know  that 
when  the  three  parts  of  the  digestive  canal  become 
uniti'd,  this  canal  is  straight  and  merely  of  the 
length  of  tlio  young  embryo  ;  now,  such  is  the  ca.se 
with  most  of  the  roophyfes.  We  know  als..  that 
at  the  jieriod  of  this  union,  its  two  extremities  are 
dosi'd,  that  it  is  a  double  cocciun  ;  now  this  iloiible 
coH'um  is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  second  aliiuen- 
t:iry  lube,  aftixed  in  the  ordinary  intestine  of  the 
i':irth-worin — an  arrangmcnt  to  which  M.  C'h. 
Morreu  hasgixen  the  iKime  f»f  fi/phiosufi:  Such  is 
also  the  case  with  the  greater  number  i>( rihrioDis, 
ri/cA'/d'e.vaud^onic  of  the  trin,i:e<  among  the  infuso- 
ria. W'q  know  ag:iin  that  the  double  cn-cum  of 
the  embrj-o  opens  at  first  by  its  anterior  part,  so 
that  if  its  nutrition,  as  some  physiologists  still 
think,  is  partly  accompli.shed  by  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  s:ime  oiieniug  serves  the  purpose  both 
of  nuuith  and  amis  ;  now,  we  are  all  aware  that 
this  iuiperl'ect  arrangi'inent  of  the  alinient:iry 
canal    is  precisely   that  of  the  gi-ealer  niiniber 


zoophytes,  esiieoially  of  the  pi'inuUitlii^  the  mrtilia^ 
the  iilojonea.  Sit:.  ;  also  of  several  species  of  the  hi 
r,„l,!i,  ;imong  the  infusori:i.  We  know,  finally,  that 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  cmbryogeny,  the 
intestine  is  open  at  both  extremities  ;  that  there 
then  exists  an  :inus  distinct  from  the  month. 

Thus  is  the  pernianenl  condition  assumed  by  the 
alimentary  canal  in  the  lower  animals,  presented 
to  us  in  a  tr.ansient  manner  during  the  cmbryo- 
geny of  the  vertebrata.     The  one  condition  is  the 
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an  i;iulnt«.Hl  state,  ami  ft'iicur  by  its  iissuciation  t(j 
a  common  action,  so  may  a  zuonito  live  isolated, 
as  it  may  also  l)y  its  assouialion  bring  its  share 
of  lite  to  u  common  slock.  Tiic  itwnudcs,  the  yo/- 
voirs^  the  tircfi'inhcf/ats  arc  tree  zoonitcs.  The 
(litt'erence  wbich  exists  l)el\voen  an  organite  and 
a  /.nonite  (lt'pL'nd>  then  less  on  their  constitution 
than  on  tb<-ir  tlcpcmh-nce  vv  imlependenct'.  In 
this  consists  the  fundamental  priucijilc.  An  orga- 
nite  is  always  dependent,  its  life  is  always  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  individual  of  which  it  forms 
a  part  ;  a  ztmnite  is  al\\a\s  iudcpciuluni,  it  has 
a  life  peculiar  to  itself.  So  that  by  conceiving 
an  orj^anite  which  hati  lost  its  dependence,  we 
shonid  picture  to  the  mind  a  zoonite,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  zoonite  ceasing  to  be  independent 
wtiuld  become  eon\erted  into  an  organile.  Thus 
the  ovules  composing  the  ovary  in  the  mammifera, 
in  birds  and  repti!es,'are  organites  ;  they  are  parts 
possessing  a  common  character.  The  innnediale 
result  of  impregnation  is  to  separate  the  ovule 
from  its  associates,  to  isolate  it,  and  render  it  iu- 
dependi-Ut.  Jt  is  then  in  this  state  a  zoonite  ca- 
pable of  par.sing  freely  through  its  various  evolu- 
tions. We  may,  hnwevcr,  h;ive  the  inversi'  of  this 
take  place  in  nature  ;  for  we  sometimes  see  zoo- 
nitcs as  the  mvimth'^,  the  voIl-occs^  the  asculur^  and 
even  the  hiphoiity  which  have  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  become  united  to  others  of 
their  oun  species ;  from  independent  they  be- 
come dependent  beings,  quitting  tlicir  individual- 
ity to  beecjme  associated  with  their  fellows,  and 
thus  passing  from  the  slate  of  zoonitcs  to  that 
of  organites.  This  important  fact  ma}',  perhaps, 
throw  some  light  tin  organogen}'.  For,  in  this 
point  of  view,  what  should  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering the  serous  membranes  or  vesicles,  before 
they  become  associated  with  the  organs,  as  species 
of  zoonites  which  by  their  association  becouio  *jr- 
ganites.  I  might  also  show  that  the  serous  ve- 
sicles which  become  accidentally  developed  are  and 
remain  zoonites  {ci/sticcrci);  but  my  object  was  to 
establisli  that,  iu  -zoogeny,  the  zoonites  or  elemen- 
tary animals  may  exist  in  two  dilVerent  slates  ; 
that  they  nuiy  lie  either  free  or  associated,  very 
similar  to  the  organites  or  elementary  organs 
\vliicli  we  find  either  associated  or  disassociated  in 
the  pheniimcna  of  organogcnj'. 


COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  THEORY 
AND  FRACTICE  OF  MEDICKE. 

Delivcrcil  liy  C.  J.  P..  WILLIAMS.  M.Il.,  P.ll.S..  P.ifcss".  .il  llic 
Practice  of  Mcilicilic,  ami  of  Clinical  MciliciJie,  nl  l;iii\cr.ilv 
College.  

Gentlemen, — By  a  careful  comparison  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  details  I  have  given  with  regard 
to  congestion,  determination,  irritation,  and  in- 
Hammation,  you  will  be  able,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
to  make  an  accurate  tlittgnosis  between  them  ;  and 
to  do  this  with  I'eadincss  is,  as  you  must  at  once 
sec,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  in  practice. 
I  shall  now  only  give  you  a  very  brief  summary 
of  the  leading  features : — We  found  that  in  ruw^'ci- 
lion  there  is,  as  compared  with  inflammation,  litth- 
pain  and  heat,  and  that  the  redness  is  mucli  less 
intense  ;  also,  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  the 
production  of  changes  in  the  structures  affected, 
ami  that  the  fever  accompanying  inHammation  is 
either  absent  altogether,  or  else  assumes  a  much 
lower  character.  We  found  that  in  th'tcrmiiKiliun, 
there  is  likewise  no  alteration  produced  in 
the  structures,  and  very  little  in  the  secretions, — 
that  the  fever  is  much  more  evanescent  than  in 
inflammation,  and  that  the  pain  is  much  less  con-  ! 
siderable.  'I'lie  increased  local  pulsation  and 
various  other  little  points  distinguish  it  from 
congestion.  The  next  state  requiring  to  be  care-  I 
fully  distinguished  from  inflammation,  is  what  has 
been  termed  inilnlini/,  liy  which,  in  the  present 
ease,  is  meant  simple  exaltation  of  the  property 
by  which  impressions  are  excited  in  a  part,  or 
communicated  from  one  part  to  another.  Now,  in 
nervous  subjccts.as  wo  have  already  noticed,canses 
Hnconnected  with  inflammation,  niay  excite  all  the 
jsympathetic  signs  that  inflammation  conmiouly 
produces;  for  example — inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach causes  vomiting,  «  hich  depends  upon  exci- 
ation  of  the  stomacli,  abilominal  muscles,  and  the 
<  liaphragm,  and  yet,  as  jou  all  know,  vom  iting  may 


arise  in  numberless  instances,  in  which  nothing 
like  true  inflammation  can  be  suspected  ;  it  may 
arise  from  congestion,  from  the  presence  of  various 
foreign  substances,  from  even  mental  impressions, 
and,  in  short,  from  any  cause  that  will  be  produc- 
tive of  inildliuu.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  must 
liuil  some  symptoms  or  signs  that.  ',\w  fifcnliar  to 
ihllammation  before  we  can  be  justilied  in  stating, 
that  inflammation  is  present.  In  simple  irritation 
there  is  no  heat,  no  redness,  no  sivellhig,  although 
Iheri'  may  be  very  severe  ;)«(«.  Irritation  docs  not 
prrtduce  much  perversion  in  the  l\mctions  of  a  part, 
whereas  this  perversion  is  a  very  leading  charac- 
ter in  the  influences  of  inflammation;  for  example, 
suppose  a  case  in  whicli  lumbar  pain  was  expe- 
rienced in  a  severe  degree;  that  the  testicle  was 
retracte<l;  that  the  loins  were  tender  on  pressure  ; 
and  that,  iu  conscijueiice  of  the  se\i're  pain  siif- 
fered,  the  hearl's  action  was  somewhat  increased, 
and  general  exeilement  of  the  coustituti'-ni  was 
present,  iu  fact,  that  there  was  slight  ferer,  how 
should  we  decide  whether  Ihe  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms was  htjftnnmation.  of  the  kidneys  (nephritis), 
or  whether  all  was  owing  to  sim)ile  inilulioi:  of 
the  nerves  without  any  inflammation  whatever  ? 
We  should  iialiirally  lia\X'  immediate  recourse  to 
till'  condition  of  the  fniirtian  of  the  kidney,  and 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  urine.  If,  on  examina- 
tion, we  found  it  copious,  clear,  and  of  usual  and 
hi'althy  colour,  we  should  conclude  at  once  that 
the  kiiliiey  was  not  the  seat  of  inlitninmUioH.  Thus 
you  see  the  state  of  a  secretion  may  Ijc  the  point 
upon  which  your  diagnosis  \^oiild  (urn.  If  any 
meclianical  irritation,  however,  existed,  such  as 
a  calculus,  a\'c  might  find  the  appearance  of  the 
urine  altered  by  the  presence  of  niitcn^.  although 
there  was  no  inflammation.  Again,  you  know,  that 
ferer  is  a  great  characteristic  of  inflammatory 
action,  whereas,  iu  irritation,  there  may  he  entire 
absence  of  hardness  or  sharpness  of  pulse,  heat  of 
skin  or  continued  perspiration  and  the  like.  It  is 
true  the  heat  might  be  increased  (emjiorarily,  but 
it  would  not  be  pvrniaiienl  like  that  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  has  been  supposeil  that  the  serum  frtpm 
an  inflamed  serous  membrane  alwajs  contains  a 
lunnijcr  of  granules  (epithelial  cells),  wdiich  is  not 
the  case  when  only  congestion  is  present.  So  much 
for  the  ilinanosis  of  inflammation.  Vfo  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  subject  of  its  prognosis  or  prolmble 
lerminalion.  The  probable  event  of  inflammatory 
disease  must  depend  upon  its  seat,  e.rfent,  iidranec- 
7nent,  and  the  nature  of  its  proiinet,  as  well,  of 
course,  as  upon  the  stamina  of  the  individual  in 
w  horn  it  occurs.  AVith  regard  to  the  sent,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  the  more  important  the  organ, 
the  more  dangerous,  cajferis  parllnis,  will  be  the 
inflammation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  less 
favourable  will  be  the  proe^n^sis.  It  is  also  equally 
olnious  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  surface  over 
which  inflammation  prevails,  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
b.!  subdued.  Again,  as  to  the  admincement  of  the 
disease,  our  prognosis  woiikl  be  much  more  fa- 
vourable in  the  eiirhj  stages,  because  at  that  period 
our  remedies  have  by  far  the  greatest  influence. 
The  state  of  the  fnnelions  generally  is  an  impor- 
tant guide  to  proguo.sis  ;  the  less  these  are  att'eefed 
the  more  favourable  will  be  our  opinion.  I  shall 
notice  the  products  of  inflammation  presently. 

To  sum  up,  the  prospei,'t  is  good  when  the  pre- 
\  ions  health  has  been,  and  continues,  sound — when 
there  is  little  constitutional  derangement — when 
the  inflammation  is  slight — when  the  sensorium  is 
little  affected,  cud  the  secretions  not  much  per- 
verted. Under  these  circumstances  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  is  most  effectual,  and  cau  be  best 
borne.  Inflammation  occurring  in  good  constitu- 
tions ought  always  to  be  t-ured.  and  when  the  organ 
alli'ctcd  is  not  impi.irtant.  On  the  other  iiand,  the 
prognosis  will  be  'f?ifavourable,  when  the  inflamma- 
tion occurs  in  weak  conslituiions,  whether  such 
debility  arises  from  age,  from  excesses,  or  from 
previous  disease;  when  the  inflammation  is  far 
advanced,  and  the  system  has  been  long  sufti'ring — 
when  there  is  some  depressing  influence  on 
the  powers  of  the  system  as  an  animal  pnisnn, 
or  .something  modifying  materially  the  mitriti\e 
processes,  as  are  found  to  be  the  case  in  scrofula: 
when  the  secretions  are  greatly  disordered, 
and  an  important  organ  is  extensively  afl'ecti'd 
— when    symptoms,  iudicatiug    a    low  condition 


of  the  habit,  such  as  brow  ii  tongue,  fetid  urine. 
fiebli'  pulse,  aufl  the  like,  arc  manifested. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  we  must  be  very 
cautious  how  we  hold  out  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  a  favourable  result.  One  great  reason  for 
a  liad  prognosis  when  the  system  has  become 
weakened,  is,  that  the  season  for  employing  an- 
tiphlogistic measures  has  passed  away. 

Wo  have  next  to  notice  the  ordinary  ways  in 
H  hicli  iuflarainations  may  be  considered  to  produce 
a  fatal  result.  AVe  shall  find  that  they  may  be 
divided  into  ./'o;ir.  Iu  the  first  place  inffammation 
may  prove  fatal  by  directly  impeding  the  dial 
functions  ;  thus,  inflammatiou  of  the  brain  causing 
eft'usiou  and  conseipicnt  pressure,  so  that  the  cere- 
bral function,  whieii  we  know  is  essenlial  to  life, 
becomes  impaired  and  destroyed.  Again,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  proves  fatal  by  the  injury  pro- 
duced upon  the  all  important  function  of  respiration. 
AVe  may  say  that  death  is  produced  in  both  cases 
by  a.sphyxia.  Inflammations  atVecling  the  heart, 
kidiiiys.  Sec.  are  also  fatal,  by  impairing  necessary 
functions.  The  same  is  true  of  the  intestines.  The 
second  method  of  termination  is  by  the  sympathetic 
de|U'ession  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  Thus  iu- 
llammafion  of  the  peritoneum  causes  great  pros- 
tration, and  the  patient  dies  of  syncope.  A  third 
termination  is  caused  by  means  of  the  producls  of 
inflammation  poisoning  the  system.  Extmiples  of 
this  are  seen  in  the  absorption  of  gangrenous  mat- 
ter— pus,  and  the  like.  Erysipelas  and  hospital 
gangrene  may  prove  fatal  on  the  same  principle. 
The  fourth,  and  last  racthoil,  is  grndnal  erlnmslicn 
of  the  udiole  vilid  poicers  Thus  in  cases  o'i  e.rlcnsive 
suppuration,  the  strength  of  the  system  is  gradually 
reduced,  so  that  no  \  ital  energy  remains,  and  death, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  takes  place.  jVbsccSscs 
ill  the  li\er,  lungs,  &c.,  may  also,  by  their  constant 
drain  upon  the  constitution,  end  in  the  same  way. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  cipusider,  and  that  very 
attenti^-ely,  the  Irenlmcnl  tif  inflammation,  anil 
seeing  that  the  disease  itself  is  .so  complicated,  and 
consists  of  various  elements,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  treatment  founded  upon  the 
elements  should  be  somewhat  complex  also.  Some 
of  the  elements  may  be  regarded  as  more  essential 
than  others  ;  thus  congestion,  determination,  exaggC' 
ration,  and  alteration  of  the  nerif  ns  functions  appear 
to  be  essential.  The  general  functional  derangement 
and  excitement  of  the  heart,  constituting  inflamma- 
tory fe\er,  and  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood 
may  bo  regarded  as  less  essential.  Each  element 
may  be  jircsent  in  difl'erent  proportions  iu  ditt'crent 
cases  of  inflanimation,  and  each  may  be  opposed 
by  diftereiit  remedies.  We  find  alset  various  eom- 
hinations  of  the  elements.  I  have  prepared  a  tabu- 
lar arrangement  for  you.  which  I  think  will  give 
you  a  more  concise  view  of  the  elements  and  their 
treatment. 

ELEMENTS.         ANTIPHLOGISTIC  REMEDIES 
INFLAMMATORY       DISEASE. 

Local  Inflanimation. 

Coiif^cstion   Stimulants,  Astringents. 

Dett-rmiiiatioii Derivants,  Depiction. 

T    ..  ..         ,.,,        ,  f  Sedatives,  Derivati'veSjEvacu- 

Irntation  of  Vessels <         ants 

Irritation  of  Nerves Narcotics,  Counter-irritants. 

Fever. 
Inci  cased  action  of  Heart      fBlnod-lettinjr,  Sedatives,  Re- 

and  Arteries \        laxanrs 

Diminitilied  Secretions Evaeiiants,  Alter.itives. 

„,           -    ,1     ni     1  f  lilood-tettinc,         Alteratives, 

Cliangc  in  llie  Blood |        Evaciiants. 

RtsaUs  of  tJic   IiiJliiMuiatict/.  . 

Effusions '  Ev..en,,l,ts  Rubefacients,  Dis- 

I         eutieuts. 
Soften  injf. 
Suppuration. 
Ulceration. 
Gangrene. 
Adhesion,  Indnration,  &c. 

When  one  irritant  causes  dilalatiou  of  the  ves- 
sels to  which  it  is  applied,  a  second  one  may  pro- 
duce contraction,  and  thus  disperse  the  accumula- 
tion to  wliich  the  first  gave  rise.  Thus  we  may 
often  frcal  successfully  the  first  or  congestive  stage 
of  inll.-unmation  by  astringents  or  stimulants,  as  in 
slight  inflammations  of  the  eye.  The  operation  of 
these  two  classes  of  remedies  is  distinct,  although 
they  are  frequently  confoundeil.  Thus  simple  as- 
tringents, as  cold,  aei'tatc  of  lead,  &c.  act,  by 
diminishing  directly  the  calibre  of  the  capillaries. 
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Whereas  stimulants  operate  by  causing  dotormiiia- 
tion  to  the  congested  capillaries,  and  thus  sweep- 
in*3;    away   the    accumulated    blood.       I    readily 
ascertained  this    last   mentioned   fact  by  causing 
congestion  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  by  means  of 
a  itttle  capsicum,  and   then   applying  a  drop  of 
essential  oU,  the  result  of  the  latter  application  was 
to  enlarge  the  capillaries  by  producing  determina- 
tion to  the  part,  and  tluis  sweeping  away  the  con- 
gested blood.      This  is  rather  dangerous  work  in 
practice,  yet  when  judiciously  regulated  may  be 
highly  useful   in    putting   a   stop    to   threatening 
inllammation.      In  slight  cases  of  sore  throat,  as- 
tringent and  stimulant  gargles  are  often  beneficial. 
Cayenne  is  ivith  many  a  favourite  remedy,  and  it 
operates  not  merely  as  an  astringent,  but  it  relieves 
the  overloaded  vessels  by  increasing  the  secretions. 
Again,   in  slight  disorders   of  the   stomach   and 
bowels,  in  which   a  low  degree   of  inflammatory 
action  is  probably  present,  emetics  and  purgatives 
are  beneficial ;  these  stimulate  the  parts,  and  cause 
the  secretions  to  be  augmented.     Nitrate  of  sUvcr 
may  be  useful  in  cases  of  slight  ulceration  of  the 
intestines.      It  has  also  a  remarkable  iuHuence  in 
rrifsipclntoirs  inflammation.     Some  suppose  that  its 
ap])lication    causes  a  new  kind   of  inflammation, 
■>\  hich  arrests  that  previously  existing  ;  others  say 
that  the  progress  of  the  erysipelas  is  .stopped  hy 
the  nitrate  of  silver  causing  lymph  to  be  thrown 
out  around,  whereby  the  first  inflammation  is  cir- 
cumscribed.    The  utility  of  stimulants  is  seen  in 
the  good  effects  often  produced  by  sfnnnlant  inha- 
lation in  some  cases  of  bronchitis.     Heat  and  cold 
are   freiiuently   used    in    inflammation — cold   iis- 
tviuges — heat  stimulates ;    but  it  acts  chiefly  as  a 
derivant  on  the  adjoining  vessels.     If  there  is  a 
considerable  determination,    these    remedies   will 
fail  to  produce  mucli  benefit.     Evacuants  and  de- 
rivants  must  be  used;    we  may  try  bleeding.    In 
tonsillitis  we  may  sonrify,   and  then  use   astrin- 
gents.    If  there  is  nuich  blood  in  the  system,  this 
must  be   diminished  (as  well  as  renii.iving  blood 
from  the  immediate  seat  of  inflammation),although 
there  may  fje  only  little  inflammator}'/^!^)- present. 
When,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  considerable 
pain  and   iien-oiis  irritation,  the   treatment  must 
consist  in  the  addition  of  scdatircs ; — of  the  local 
sedatives  there  are,  perhaps,  few  more  effectual 
than  cold;  solution  of  lead  is    very  useful.     In 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  it  is  very  beneficial 
to  s^vallow  ice,  also  to  drink  cooling  saline  solu- 
tions, such   as  nitre,  citric  acid,  &c.     These  can 
only  be  trusted  of  course  in  slight  inflammations. 
When  inllannnation  is  chronic,  we  may  employ 
more  decided  astringents,  such  as  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  like.  • 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

(Translated  from  tlic  'Gazette  Mctticide'  For  the  '.Medical  Times.') 

FiiiiNrii. — Ertranrdinnry  ca.sc  of  Culahpsy, 
vilh  Transposition  of  the  senses,  observrd  at 
Cam.  By  Dii.  Di  vari>.— Mile.  Melanic, 
born  (jf  parents  who  had  always  enjoyed  good 
hcaltli ;  one   of  her  elder  sisters,  however,  had  I  she  would  tl 


died  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  a  younger  1 
sister  had  been  for  some  time  ill.  Mile.  Mc-  ' 
lanio  herself  possessed  a  strong  consfitulion,  { 
and  was  always  in  good  health  up  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  ago.  .'ibont  this  period  she  was  at- 
tackcil  with  a  dry  cough,  accompanied  with 
pains  in  the  chest  and  head-ache ;  she  was  not 
however,  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  till  six 
months  later.  In  January,  IS II,  she  was 
alfecled  with  jdeurisy  of  the  right  side,  which 
conlinetl  her  to  her  beil  for  llirce  weeks,  at  the 
cud  of  which  time  she  got  up  iin perfectly  cured. 
Since  then,  she  has  constantly  sufl'ered  in  the 
right  side  of  the  chest;  the  menstrual  flux  at 
first  diminished,  has  since  heconie  totally  siip- 
prcs.sed.  In  the  month  of  July,  1841,  1  was 
called  to  attend  her  for  the  first  time  ;  she  then 
presented  all  the  signs  of  pleuritic  etl'usion 
(constriction  of  respiration,  dry  and  freipuut 
4'ough,  unnatir,ilcnl.r.:ementof  Ihe  right  si.le 
of  the  chest,  dull  suuud  on  percussion,  absuiie-i 


of  the  respiratory  murmur  at  the  base  of  the 
lun  and  fegophony) .  The  patient  had  still 
consiilcrable  embonpoint  ;  lier countenance  was 
ruddy  and  she  was  ((uite  free  from  fever.  The 
application  of  leeches  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thighs  and  blisters  to  the  disea.'cd  side,  pro- 
duced considerablcimprovem  ent.  The  patient 
then  objected  to  any  further  treatment,  as  she 
was  able  to  keep  about  :  but  some  weeks  af- 
terwards she  was  aft'ected  with  a  spitting  of 
blood,  which  necessitateil  two  bleedings  at  the 
arm.  In  a  short  time,  the  pains  in  the  chest, 
the  head,  and  stomach,  became  again  very  in- 
tense, when  the  family  called  in  Dr.  Vastel, 
who  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
pleurilic  cBusion.  A  large  seton  was  applied 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  patient, 
who  had  sevsral  times  previously  refused  to 
submit  to  this  operation,  gave  her  consent  with 
great  difficulty  ;  shf  laboured  under  great  ner- 
vous irritation,  which  was  augmented  on  the 
following  days,  and  which  I  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  seton  having  cau.sed  acnte 
inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  but 
unattended  by  suiipuration. 

Six  days  after  the  application  of  the  seton, 
the  patient  who,  for  fifteen  days  ])revionsly  had 
had  no  alvine  evacuation,  was  as  it  were  com- 
pelled to  use  a  lavement,  to  which  she  had  al- 
ways hitherto  objected,  in  spite  of  all  solicita- 
tions. Some  hours  afterwards.  Mile.  Melanie, 
wlie  had  never  before  been  attacked  with  hys- 
teria, experienced  a  fit  of  great  violence,  which 
Listed  several  hours.  The  next  day,  she  took 
three  drops  of  croton  oil,  which  ))roduced  co- 
pious evacuations,  and  on  the  thiid  day  shs 
felt  relieved  and  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
A  few  hours  after  taking  food,  Imw-ever,  tlie 
hysteria  reappeared  with  renewed  violence  , 
and  on  the  succeeding  days  the  jiaticnt  had  se- 
veral fits  every  day,  each  attack  lasting  two  or 
three  hours;  these  paroxysms  constant!}'  oc- 
curred after  her  taking  food,  which  she  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  doing,  uotwithstanding  all 
reraonstrancgs.  The  seton,  which  had  not 
suppurated,  and  which  caused  acute  pain,  was 
withdrawn  eight  days  after  its  application, 
I  without,  however,  having  any  effect  over  the 
hysterical  fits,  which  were  generally  projior- 
tioned  in  length  anil  violence  to  the  rpiantity 
of  food  taken  by  the  patient.  These  attacks 
always  began  in  the  same  manner:  the  patient 
after  experiencing  for  some  time  greater  pain 
in  the  chest  and  weight  at  the  stomach  than 
usual,  began  suddenly  to  scream  out,  and  her 
body  became  bent  backwards,  as  in  opistho- 
tonos, .so  as  to  form  an  arch,  the  extremities 
of  whicii  were  constituted  by  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  the  .soles  of  the  feet  resting  oo  the 
bod  ;  she  remained  for  some  minutes  immove- 
able in  this  position.  Then,  unless  restrained, 
irow  herself  ofl'  the  bed  on  to  the 


floor  and  roll  about  in  agony,  striking  Iier 
chest  and  stomach  with  her  hands,  or  knock- 
ing licr  head  against  the  floor.  Soineliuies 
she  dragged  herself  upon  her  knees  ami  elbows 
round  the  chamber  with  great  rapidity  until 
her  strength  was  completely  exh.-msted.  Then 
she  became  calm  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  soon 
renewed  her  cries  and  convul.-ive  movements, 
especially  on  hearisg  any  unexpected  noise,  as 
the  violent  slamming  of  a  door,  the  rolling  of 
a  drum,  the  harking  of  a  dog,  Ikv.  Frcipicntly 
when  in  her  calm  moments,  the  persons  around 
her  sang  a  hymn  she  knew  by  heart,  she 
would  join  her  voice  with  llicirs,  without  ap- 
pearing conscious  of  what  she  did,  and  then 
sh('  would  sing  with  greater  sweetness  than  in 
her  lucid  mt  ments.  After  thus  singing,  some- 
times, for  several  hours,  she  woulil  tall  asleep, 
and  on  waking  in  her  full  faculties,  would 
have  no  remembrance  of  what  liad  haiipened. 
Six  days  after  the  ajiiiearance  of  the  hysteria, 


the  patient  was  suddenly  struck  dumb,  and  for 
three  days  was  unable  to  articulate  a  single 
word,  being  obliged,  in  her  lucid  moments,  to 
write  down  what  she  had  to  say  to  those  about 
her.  She  recovered  her  speech  on  the  fourth 
day,  after  a  violent  hysterical  fit ;  then,  after 
speaking  a  few  words  to  the  surprise  of  all 
present,  she  experienced  another  tit  which 
lasted  three  hours,  after  which,  she,  for  the 
first  time,  fell  into  a  state  of  catalepsy,  on  the 
:Klth  of  August,  1841. 

From  this  period  Mile.   Melanie  had  each 
day  several  attacks    of  catalepsy,    alternating 
with  hysteria,  and  which  lasted  about  half  an 
liour  each.     During  these  cataleptic  attacks, 
there  was  complete  insensibility  of  all  jiarfs  of 
the  body  ;    the  limbs  easily  assumed  and  pre- 
served the  positions,  however  fatiguing,  which 
were  given  to   them  ;    the  respiratory  move- 
ments  were   imperceptible  ;     the    pulse   was 
scarcely  perceptible  at  the  radial  artery,  and 
the  contractions  of  the  heart,  which  were  very 
feeble,  weie  from  sixty  to  seventy  in  the  minute. 
After   soiue   days,    the    cataleptic    paroxysms 
became  longer,  lasting  several  hours  each,  but 
not  without  interrujition  ;     for   every  lime  the 
patient  coughed,   which  frequently  took  place 
every  ten  or  twelve  minutes,   she   performed 
some  respiratory  movements  ;    sometimes  she 
turned  her  head  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or 
else  raised  herself  into  the  sitting  posture, — at 
other  times  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  stood  at 
its  extremity  without  opening  her  eyes,   and 
balanced  herself  ujion  one  or  both  legs, — or 
else    she    walked   about    the   room,   or  placed 
herself  upon  some  eminence,  where  she  usually 
assumed  some  fatiguing  though  graceful  pos- 
ture.    Her  countenance  had,  during  the  whole 
cataleptic  condition,    an   air  of  sweetness  and 
satisfaction.        Slie    jireserved    these   assumed 
attit'.ules  until  affected  with  a  new  paroxysm  of 
cough,  or  until  carried  back  to  bed.    Although 
her  eyes  were  constantly  closed,  she  never  ran 
against  any  obstacle   or  injured  herself.      One 
day  during  a  fit  of  coughing  she  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  flew  towards  a  window,  which  she 
opened  before  any  one  could  prevent  her  ;    but 
at  the  moment  that  she  apjicarcd  about  to  leap 
outwards,  the  cough  ceaseil,   and  the   patient 
rel.ipsed  into  a  state  of  cataleptic  immobility, 
with  one  foot  placed  outside  the  window  and 
the  other  on  the  floor.      She  remained  in  this 
position  until  carried  back  to  bed.      The  ter- 
mination of  each  cataleptic  attack  was  indi- 
cated by  the  respiration,  which  became  gradu- 
ally  more  free  until  the  patient  opened  her 
eyes  and  recovi.red  her  intelligence.     The  re- 
turn of  the  hysterical  fit  might  also  be  foretoUl 
by  watching  the   countenance   of  the   patient, 
for   the   chin   and   lower   lip  were   agitated  by 
convulsive    movements    for   some   seconds,   or 
even  a    minute  before   the  commencement   of 
each  attack.     After  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
lepsy,   or    hysteria,     she     recovered    her    full 
faculties  and  complained  only  of  fatigue  beyond 
her    usual    pains.        Sometimes,    during    her 
sutVcring,  she  would  regret  not  being  in  a  state 
of  catalepsy,    during  whicli   she  felt  no  pain. 
Frecpicnliy,  during  the   lucid  intermi.ssitms  in 
the   night,   she   would    get   up   and   work    for 
several  hours  at  her  embroidery.     Then,  when 
all  about  her  were  asleep,  she  would  lake  the 
keys  anil  search  the  house  for  food,  which  she 
cat   with   avidity,  although  she  knew   that    it 
rcndeied  her  attacks  longer  and  more  freijucnt. 
For  eight  days,  the  usual  attacks  of  hysteria 
almost  entirely  ceased,    and  were  replaced  by 
paroxysms  of  dyspiuea  which  lastt  d  about  half 
an  hour  each,  and  which    appeared  to  he  jiro- 
diiccd    by    Ihe    spa.smodic  contractions  of  the 
diaphragm.       During  these  alticks,  Ihe  patient 
breathed  from   eighty   to  an  hunilrcd,  or  even 
an  hundred   and   twenty   times   iu  a  minute, 
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which  fatigued  lier  much  more  than  the  otlicr 
(onvulsivo  uiuvements  ;  the  pulse  ranged  IVoni 
sixty  Id  seventy. 

Five  wcelis  after  the  commencenient  of  llie 
catalepsy,  Mile.  IMelanie  had  several  attacks  of 
natural  minnambiilism,  getting-  out  of  bed  with- 
out (Hieniug  her  eyes,  walking  about  the  room, 
arranging  the  furniture,  &c.,  and  entering  into 
conversation  or  answering  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  her,  even  with  more  truth  than  in 
her  waking  state. 

<_)n  the  l:2tli  of  October,  some  days  after  the 
tirst  attacks  of  somnambulism,  I  found,  at  my 
morning'  visit,  IMlle.  Melanie  in  the  cataleptic 
state,  and  on  placing  my  hand  upon  the  epi- 
gastric region,  I  observed  her  face  assume  an 
expression  of  pain.  I  then  applied  my  mouth 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  addressed  some 
ipiestions  to  the  patient  which  she  answered 
correctly,  to  ray  great  surprise ;  for  although 
I  had  read  of  some  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  I 
had  hitherto  refused  to  believe  them,  thinking 
the  authors  were  themselves  deceived  or  wislic<l 
to  deceive  others.  During  this  visit  which 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  made  numerous 
and  conclusive  experiments  which  convinced 
me  of  the  transposition  of  the  five  senses  to  the 
epigastrium.  All  the  experiments  which  I 
made  at  this  visit  and  the  two  following  ones, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  |)aluis 
of  the  hands  or  the  soles  of  the  feet  possessed 
the  same  sensibility  as  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
produced  no  result,  and  yet,  two  days  after- 
wards, these  regions  became  equally  sensitive. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  renewed 
these  experiments  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses,  who  were  equally  astonished  as  my- 
self. Lastly,  I  continued  repeating  them 
every  day,  and  several  times  a  day,  for  the 
space  of  two  months,  varying  them  in 
every  possible  form,  and  adopting  every  pre- 
caution to  guard  against  deception,  although 
from  the  character  of  the  patient  I  could  not 
suspect  her  of  having  any  intention  to  impose 
on  me.  Mere  was  the  case  of  a  religious 
young  person,  who,  before  her  illness,  had 
never  heard  of  catalepsy  or  animal  magnetism, 
and  who,  when  the  latter  agent  was  Sfioken  of 
as  a  likely  means  to  cure  her  and  its  nature 
explained,  had  always  called  hfulhi. 

In  this  cataleptic  state,  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs  presented  three  diHereut  con- 
ditions; sometimes  they  easily  assumed  and 
steadily  preserved  the  positions  given  to  them, 
however  fatiguing  or  fanciful.  This  was  the 
most  fre(pient  condition,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  observed  during  the  first  month.  When 
in  this  state  the  eyes  were  constantly  closed, 
but  could  be  opened  by  the  operator.  /\t  other 
times  the  muscles  were  contracted  with  tetanic 
rigidity  throughout  the  whole  body,  so  that 
the  strongest  efforts  failed  in  overcoming  tlicm. 
The  eyes  were  then  open  and  fixed,  but  could 
be  readily  closed.  The  tong-ue  was  protruded 
from  the  mouth,  and  was  only  withdrawn 
within  the  teeth  on  compressing  the  nostrils, 
so  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  respire  by  the 
mouth.  Lastly,  in  some  conditions  of  the 
muscular  system,  the  limbs  would  readily  as- 
sume whatever  position  might  be  given  them, 
but  immediately  on  abandoning  thein,  they  be- 
came obedient  to  the  laws  of  gravity. 

Sensiljility  was  totally  absent  in  the  integu- 
ments and  subjacent  parts,  excepting  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  Thus  the  patient  showed 
no  signs  of  sensation  on  pinching  or  pricking 
the  skin,  on  drawing  the  hair,  titillating  the 
nose,  &c.  ;  but  if  the  before-excepted  parts 
were  touched  even  with  the  feathers  of  a  quill, 
the  patient  immediately  withdrew  the  part 
touched,  and  by  her  countenance  evinced  her 
displeasure.  On  applying  the  knob  of  a  Ley  den 


Jar,  charged  with  electricity,  to  the  .sensitive 
[larts,  the  ])atieut  gave  a  violent  jump,  and 
sometimes  instantly  awoke;  but  she  leinained 
innnovcable  when  the  electricity  was  discharged 
upon  anj'  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  sense  of  hearing  seemed  perfectly  ab- 
sent at  the  ear  itself,  but  on  sounding  a  bell 
over  one  of  the  sensitive  regions,  her  counte- 
nance indicated  that  she  heard  the  noise.  On 
speaking  to  her  by  placing  the  lips  upon  either 
of  tliese  parts,  she  heard  what  was  said  to  her, 
although  spoken  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the 
words  coidd  not  reach  her  ears.  .She  answered 
all  the  questions  addressed  to  her,  but  her  voice 
was  always  so  low,  that  it  was  necessary  for  a 
third  party  to  apply  his  ear  to  the  lips  of  the 
patient.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  patient 
to  hear  what  was  said,  that  the  lips  of  the 
operator  should  bo  applied  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  sensitive  parts.  I  often  made 
use  of  a  long  stick  or  rod  of  iron,  placed  as  a 
conductor  of  sound  between  my  mouth  and  tho 
foot  of  the  patient,  who  heard  and  answered 
my  questions,  although  I  spoke  .so  low,  tliat 
persons  placed  between  me  and  the  head  of  the 
patient,  could  not  under.-tand  what  I  said.  Tlie 
answers  which  Mile.  Melanie  made  to  the 
questions  addressed  to  her  in  this  condition 
were  quite  as  aprapos,  or  even  mure  so,  than 
she  could  have  given  if  in  her  waking  state, 
for  her  memory  seemed  to  be  better  while  in  the 
cataleptic  paroxysm.  But  when  affected  with 
tlie  tetanic  spasm,  the  tongue  and  other  parts 
subservient  to  speech  were  unable  to  execute 
any  movement ;  the  patient  said  at  the  termi- 
nation of  tlie  paroxysm,  that  although  she  had 
heard  what  was  said,  she  was  unable  to  give 
any  answer. 

The  taste  and  smell  were  totally  wanting-  in 
the  organs  by  means  of  which  they  are  usually 
exercised ;  but  they  were  greatly  developed  in 
the  sensitive  regions.  Thus  substances  of  .in 
intensely  disagreeable  or  powerful  flavourmight 
be  placed  upon  the  tongue  without  producing 
any  indication  of  her  tasting  them ;  and  the 
nares  might  be  filled  with  tobacco,  assafoctida, 
the  fumes  of  ammonia,  &e.,  without  inducing 
any  effect.  But  on  placing  any  of  these  sub- 
stances upon  the  sensitive  regions,  the  patient 
immediately  perceived  their  flavour  or  odour, 
and  her  countenance  indicated  whether  they 
were  to  her  taste  or  not.  She  would  also  when 
questioned,  name  what  the  substance  was  thus 
submitted  to  her  examination,  and  would 
answer  whether  it  were  good  or  bad.  On  ap- 
plying some  ammonia  to  the  soles  of  her  feet, 
she  complained  of  its  strong  odour,  which 
almost  immediately  made  her  cough,  whilst  she 
remained  immoveable  when  some  of  the  liquid 
was  dropped  on  her  leg,  and  even  left  so  long- 
as  to  produce  vesication  of  the  skin. 

Although  the  results  of  my  first  experiments 
led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  also  in  this 
case  a  transposition  of  vision  as  well  as  of  the 
other  senses,  I  afterwards  became  convinced 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  what  I 
had  at  first  considered  as  the  effect  of  vision, 
was  merely  the  result  of  an  excessivel.y  de- 
velojied  sensibility  of  touch.  On  separating 
tlie  eye-lids,  and  touching  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  the  patient  attempted  to  close  the  lida,  and 
if,  whilst  they  were  separated,  a  light  was  ap- 
proached to  the  eye,  the  iris  slightly  contracted. 
Still  nothing  indicated  that  the  patient  saw 
what  was  around  her,  and  the  act  of  passing 
any  instrument  in  front  of  the  eye  gave  rise 
to  no  movement.  During-  the  tetanic  spasm, 
the  eye- lids  and  iris  were  perfectly  immovea- 
ble On  placing  any  object  upon  one  of  the 
sensitive  regions,  and  asking  the  patient 
whether  she  could  see  it,  she  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  almost  invariably  named  the 
object,  or  else  described  it  with  sufficient  ac- 


curacy. Thus  she  always  recognised  a  watch 
when  pl.accd  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  in 
the  hand  ;  she  invariably  told  whether  the 
watch  were  of  gold  or  silver,  and  whether  it 
was  going  or  was  stopped.  She  could  also  tell 
pretty  correctly  the  hour  of  the  day  as  exhibited 
by  the  watch,  but  .she  was  const.antly  deceived 
when  the  hands  of  the  watch  were  deranged,  so 
that  they  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  true 
time.  At  the  second  sitting,  she  succeeded, 
after  complaining  for  some  time  that  it  fatigued 
her  to  read,  in  spelling  the  word  commerce, 
written  in  large  letters,  and  placed  upon  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  ;  but  in  subsequent  experi- 
ments she  could  never  distinguish  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  written  separately,  and  placed 
successively  upon  one  of  the  sensitive  regions. 
When  asked  how  many  persons  were  in  her 
room,  she  .always  answered  correctly,  and  would 
name  those  whom  she  knew  ;  but  she  was  often 
deceived  when  asked  to  point  out  the  position 
and  occupation  of  each  of  these  individuals. 
"Whenever  I  asked  her  if  she  could  see  the  seat 
of  her  disease,  or  if  she  could  inform  me  what 
was  necessary  to  cure  her,  she  answered  in 
the  negative,  saying  it  was  my  affair,  and  not 
hers,  and  that  I  ought  to  know  better  than  her, 
the  nature  of  her  disease. 

Effects  nf  Treat iiiinit. — Bleeding  by  the  lan- 
cet, by  leeches,  and  by  cupping,  frequently  re- 
lieved the  disease,  allaying  the  cough,  the 
pains  in  the  chest,  in  the  head,  &c.  ;  but  the 
nervous  symptoms  were  always  rather  aug- 
mented than  diminished  aflcr  the  abstraction 
of  blood.  Flying  blisters  always  allayed  the 
cough  and  pains  in  the  chest,  so  much  so  that 
probably  the  ]iatient  would  have  been  cured  had 
she  been  willing-  to  have  continued  the  use  of 
them.  Purgatives  and  emetics  relieved  the 
pains  in  the  stomach  whenever  they  were  em- 
ployed. After  their  action,  the  fits  of  hysteria 
and  catalepsy  were  less  frequent,  as  well  as 
shorter  ;  but  the  very  intimation  of  employing 
.a"laveinent  was  sufiicient  to  throw  her  into  a  fit 
of  hysteria.  Antisp,israodics  and  narcotics  never 
]iroduced  any  relief,  even  momentarily.  These 
latter  remedies  were  administered  both  by  the 
mouth  and  by  the  endeimic  method.  I  en- 
deavoured to  magnetise  the  patient,  and  in  the 
three  first  sittings  I  thought  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  fits  of  hysteria  by  this 
means.  She  was  put  to  sleep,  and  remained 
in  this  state  for  several  hours  each  time  j  but 
in  the  succeeding  sittings  all  ray  ettbrts  were 
useless,  and  1  was  able  to  produce  no  efl'ect. 
Electricity  appeared  to  produce  more  favourable 
results,  with  regard  to  the  nervous  affection, 
than  any  other  means  employed.  When  the 
patient,  being  plunged  in  the  cataleptic 
state  held  the  two  poles  of  an  electrical 
machine  in  her  hands,  the  shocks  she  ex- 
])ericnccd  were  much  weaker  than  would 
have  been  felt  in  a  state  of  health.  Still  these 
shocks  were  always  sufficient  to  wake  her  after 
a  few  minutes  ;  she  then  pushed  the  poles  away 
and  relapsed  into  a  cataleptic  state,  ^vhen  I 
recommenced  the  experiment,  and  after  waking 
her  thus  several  times,  she  woidd,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  recover  her  full  faculties.  From 
the  first  day  that  the  patient  was  thus  treated 
by  electricity,  the  fits  of  hysteria  and  catalepsy, 
especially  the  latter,  became  less  frequent  and 
shorter,  and  after  about  three  weeks,  she  used 
sometimes  to  pass  over  the  twenty-four  hours 
without  experiencing  any  paroxysm.  In  the 
month  of  December,  she  found  herself  well 
enough  to  go  home  to  her  parents,  who  lived 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Caen.  Still,  the  cough 
and  pain  in  the  chest  were  almost  in  the  same 
state  as  six  months  previously. 

rresent  Condition. — Mile.  Melanie,  who  has 
for  the  past  tliree  months  been  staying  at  her 
owu  home,  and  has  refused  to  submit  herself 
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to  any  treatment,  is,  I  am  informed,  in  almost 
the  same  condition  as  wlien  slie  ([uittcd  Caen. 
She  is  constantly  tormented  with  the  same 
dry  and  fierjuent  cough,  with  the  pains  in  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  (he  head  ache.  Her 
digestion  is  better,  in  consequence  other  taliinf; 
i'rcrjuent  exercise  on  horseback  and  in  a  car- 
riage. She  preserves  her  einbonpn'tnt  and  fresh 
look.  The  attacks  of  hysteria  and  catalepsy 
are  much  less  frequent ;"  but  any  opposition 
offe:ed  to  her,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  instantly 
cause  these  fits  to  re-appear.  She  is  especially 
subject  to  them  at  the  period  of  menstruation, 
which,  after  having  been  suppressed  for  several 
months,  has  re-appeared,  although  in  small 
ijuantity. 

The  above  case,  says  the  editor  of  the  Gaz. 
Medird/e,  is  exceedingly  interesting  under 
several  points  of  view.  1st.  The  patient,  al- 
though labouring  for  fifteen  months  under 
chronic  pleurisy  and  dysmenorrhea,  and  hnally 
amenorrhea,  had  preserved  her  colour  and  em- 
bonpoint. '2d.  There  appeared  to  be  a  constant 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  digestive 
tube  and  the  nervous  .symptoms.  These  latter 
were  constantly  relieved  by  the  employment  of 
purgatives ;  and  it  was  especially  when  the 
stomach  was  fidl  that  the  tits  of  hysteria  were 
most  violent.  'I he  digestion  appeared  to  be 
very  weak,  for  on  several  occasions  the  patient 
vomited  food  taken  Oirty-eight  hours  ]ire- 
viously,  and  which  had  undergone  scarcely 
any  alteration.  .'Sd.  The  cataleptic  state  ceased 
immediately  that  the  cough  awakened  the  pain 
in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  showing  that  the 
internal  organs  were  not,  like  the  external,  de- 
void of  sensibility. 


Fartorli's''  btj  our  csleeiiwd  cmiliibntor^  Dr.  (harks 
Cliiy,  tohose  art  ides  on  the  Eitirpalim  of  Disease:! 
Ovaries^  recently  published  in  our  journal^  have  e.r- 
rilril  such  marUed  interest  on  the  part  of  British  and 
Continental  surgeons. 
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S.iTURDAT,    Decejibuk  17,  1842. 


— ■ —  Give  order  that  these  bodies, 
Hiizb  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view, 
And  let  me  speatc  to  tlie  unknowing  world 
How  these  things  came  about. 

SlIAKSPFARE. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


tVe  are  .slill  receiving  letters  in  shoals  about  the 
New\negulatious.  Our  correspondents  must  be  re/erred 
to  the  resolutions  oj  the  College,  published  among  our 
advertisements  last  week,  and  to  our  observations 
thereujwn.  What  hind,  or  what  ameunt,  of  preVuni- 
nanj  professional  education  the  court  of  examiners 
require  from  gentlemen  long  in  active  practice,  we 
Icnotv  not — nor  do  they  appear  to  know  themselves — 
for  they  demand  "  what  may  satisfy  them  ;"  i,  e.  tec 
suppose,  a  something  in  the  future  not  yet  decided  on, 
but  which  will  probably  rise  or  fall  with  the  healthy 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  e.raminers.  If  there 
be  any  absurd  rigidity  shetvn  in  the  requisition,  the 
object  of  the  change  will  he  entirely  defeated,  and  what 
zvas  meant  for  a  boon  to  a  great  body  of  country  prac- 
titioners, and  which  we  welcomed  as  tending  to  niaUe 
more  compact  and  united  the  great  bodt/  of  our  pro- 
fession, will  prove  but  an  unhandsome  fraud,  most  in- 
jurious to  the  hapjiiness  of  numbers  ivhose  h  qies  it  only 
c.rcited,  to  blast.  Sir  Benjamin  lirodie,  we  somewhat 
fear,  has  out-gencralled  our  friend  Guthrie. 

Pulvus— Chii-os— M.  N.— Dr.  W.— Mr.  S.  P.  T. 
Argus — declined. 

Several  eommunirations  have  been  received. 
Adscriptor  can  recover  for  that  pcrtion  if  his  al- 
lendance  which  he  can  prove  to  be  medical. 

II.  N.  U. — hi  a  similar  case,  on  an  indietment  for 
murder,  the  jury  were  directed  "  that  if  either  of  the 
prisoners  sustained  the  principal  by  his  adviie  or 
presence,  or  if  they  thought  he  went  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  unlawful  conflict,  although  he 
did  not  say  or  do  anything,  yet  if  he  wa.f  present,  and 
was  assisting,  ^c,  he  will  be  guilty  of  the  offence"— 
and  the  prisoners  were  found  guilt//. 
!■•  ll'e  had  thought  oJ  publishing  the  report  o/  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Orflta's  erpcriments, 
hut  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  French  rhcmisl, 
(gicCH  in  our  last  vol.)  arc  so  ample  in  their  elucida- 
tions, that  the  addition  now  appears  to  us  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Nottingham's  si.ith  lecture  on  Operative  Sur- 
gery— Mr.  Smith's  case  of  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra,  and  the  observations  if  Feritas  ne.it  week. 
:     fVc  shall  conimenre  ncit  week  the  beginning  of  a 
ecncs  of  about  six  papers  on  "  the  Diseases  of  Cotton 


AVe  proceed,  according  to  our  promise  of 
last  week,  to  burn  out  that  nest  of  disease 
— that  lair  of  pestilence — the  Tabernacle 
Grave  Yard,  Tottenham  Court-road.  Ap- 
proximation, even  mentally  is  so  foul  that 
we  shall  endeavour  to  make  short  work 
of  it.  1 

This  stinking  mass  of  putrefaction — this 
dead  man's  dunghill — ferments,  and  seethes, 
and  pours  out  its  steaming  gases  into  one 
of  the  most  crowded  of  metropolitan  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  alongside  one  of  the  most 
incessantly  trodden  of  metropolitan  high- 
ways. The  vampire  of  the  establishment 
is  a  Mr.  Nash  ;  a  gentleman  who,  doing  the 
honours  with  the  zeal  his  polished  name- 
sake shewed  for  the  waters  of  Bath,  catered 
for  this  pet  spot  with  a  cleverness  of  diplo- 
macy, which,  though  "man  wants  but  little 
there  below,"  early,  very  early  secured  for  it 
more  customers  than  it  could  supply  pack- 
ing place  for,  and,  subsequently,  called  into 
exercise  more  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the 
grave-diggers  than  was  required  to  make  the 
forttines  of  an  Arkwright — nay,  more  than 
has  been  required  in  the  diggers  of  any 
other  grave-yard  in  London,  excepting  only 
that,  whose  odorous  exhalations,  rising  like 
the  sweets  of  "  incense  breathing  morn," 
supply  an  atmosphere  and  "  ventilation"  to 
the  iniiiiortal  inmates  of  Dr.  Todd's  "  best 
possibly  situated  "  of  hospitals.  We  know 
not  how  this  spot  escaped  notice  in  Mr. 
Walker's  valuable  book,  and  in  the  Report 
of  the  Parliamentary  Connnittce —  hut 
YEAiiS  .\GO — aii/i  sci-cral  years,  too,  as  we 
arc  prepared  to  prove,  it  was  saturated, 
plugged  with  human  decomposition.  ]5ut 
Mr.  Na.sh  is  the  hcau  ideal  of  pious  and 
ingenious  sextons.  A  charitable,  religious, 
soul-saving  man  who  never  yet,  in  a  case  of 
real  need,  failed  to  Iielp  a  brother  who  was 
in  a  position  to  help  himself,  he  wrestled 
with  nature  and  conquered  seeming  impos- 
sibilities in  his  Tobit-like  it  ror  of  burying 
the  dead.  Though  the  ground  was  thus, 
as  it  were,  unchangeably  pre-occupicd,  no 
man  can  .say  that  iMr.  Nash  turned  back 
sorrowful  the  a])|)li(ant  for  a  grave,  though 
he  were  the  last  of  fifty  in  the  day,  for  any 
imaginalile  reason,  save  one — that  he  had 
not  the  monei/topai/foy  it.  But  to  be  just  to 
Mr.  Nash  we  must  be  less  general  in  our 
laudations,  and  we  have  one  incident  to 
mention,  which,  if  taken,  as  it  may  be,  as  a 
sample  of  his  general  management,  will  do, 
in  a  few  words,  more  justice  to  his  high 
characterislics  than  an  article  as  long  and 


turgid    with  praises  as    a  French    Onihon 
Funebre. 

Some  short  time   ago,  a  Mr.  Moreland, 
builder,  in   Old  Street  Road,    St.  Luke's, 
lost  a  female  relative.     A  man  of  some  ac- 
quired wealth,    he    seized   the  occasion   of 
her  death  for  the  erection  o{  afuniily  vault, 
and  the  site  chosen — we  never  dispute  about 
the  vagaries  of  rich  men's  tastes — was  the 
Tabernacle   grave-yard,    Tottenham    Court 
Road.     The  precise  spot  chosen,  the  giave- 
digger   begun    his   work.       What  was    the 
beginning  ?     There   are  railings  separating 
the  dead  within,  from  the  living  population 
without.     These,  raised  some  time  ago,  not 
only  allowed  the  gases  to  pass  ou',  but  the 
people  to  peep  in.     The  railings  were  care- 
fully blocked    up — in    the    words    of    our 
info'imant,  "  boarded  all  over."     But  there 
were   houses  around — high    houses,   over- 
looking the  yard,   and  though  the  inmates 
might  on  ordinary  occasions  be  kept  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on,by  the  sexton--- webeg 
pardon,  the  digger — using  very  late  or  very 
early  hours  ;  not  so  now,  for  the  new  grave 
was  urgently  required,  and  there  could  be  no 
remission  of  toil.      A  tarpauling  scaffolding 
toas,  therefore,  erected  over  the  grave,  which 
"  let  the  light  in,  but  kept  out  eyes."     Our 
readers,  perhaps  suppose,  that  in  the  hurry 
for  the  completed  grave,  Mr.  Nash — or  the 
chapel  clerk,  or  minister,  or   Mr.  Moreland 
himself  had   to    aid  in    digging — and  that 
these  were  delicate  precautions  to  save  them 
from  observation  in  so  unusual  a  position. 
Not  so.     The  usual  grave-digger  did  all  the 
work,  and  what  occurred  while  he  did   so, 
shewed,  that  there  was   a  better  reason  for 
these  expensive  and  troublesome  prelimina- 


ries. The  grave-digger  threw  out  but  a 
few  shovelfulls  of  earth  ere  he  came  across 
some  children's  coffins.  These  were  soon 
disposed  of;  they  were  crushed  into  a 
hole  readily  dug  for  them.  Next  came,  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  a  tier  of  six  or  seven 
eoflins,  fresh  and  solid — buried  but  a  few 
months.  The  knife,  the  saw  were  used — 
the  heads,  the  feet,  were  respectively  se- 
vered— the  different  members  forced  into 
the  narrowest  hole  that  could  be  made  to 
hold  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  new  grave, 
the  heads  of  two  coffins  jutted  in.  How 
were  these  got  rid  of?  The  intruding  por- 
tion was  partly  sawed,  partly  chopped 
away — the  wood  was  thrown  up,  and  the 
separated  extremities,  forced  back  into  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  coffins.  Far  into 
the  left  side  of  the  new  tomb  the  thinner 
end  of  a  coffin  abutted.  It  was  severed  of 
course,  and  a  woman's  legs  wrapped  in 
lamb's  wool  stockings,  perfect  as  at  the 
moment  of  death,  were  exposed.  The 
foriner,the  customary  coarse  of  treatment, was 
repeated.  This  is  tlic  briefly  given  history 
of  one  grave-making,  in  which  the  sickness 
-_  the"  half-asphyxia  —  the  terminating 
beastly  drunkenness  of  the  digger  —  tiie 
li(|uid  animal  decomposition  —  the  wheel- 
barrow lo.ids  of  bones  and  old  collin  wood, 
and  a  hundred  similar  circumstances  arc  not 
even  mentioned.  But  thus  unexaggcrated 
— thus  curtailed— what  is  the  history's  im- 
pression on  our  readers  >.      Do  they  see  now 
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the  reason  for  the  hoarded  railings — the 
tarpaiiling  scaftbldiiig  '.  Do  tlicy  catch  a 
better  glimpse  of  what  makes  a  good  London 
sexton  '.  And  now  whit  think  they  gene- 
rally of  the  decent,  the  healthy,  the  enlight- 
ened system  of  metropolitan  inhumation  ? 
If  it  disgusts  much,  it  depraves  more.  But 
enoun-h  of  this  Tabernacle  of  unholies  ! 


PENCILLINCS  OF   LIVING  MEDICAL  lYiEN. 


ST.  THOMAS  S  HOSPITAL,  MB.  UREE.V. 

The  savase  rage  to  destroy  the  ancient  monu- 
ments and  catlicdrals  of  England  sfarcil  not  many 
of  our  liospitals,  the  relics  of  the  iiiety  ami  lj  ne- 
volence  of  our  forefathers.  The  endouiil  and  noldc 
institutions  erected  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
and  afflicted,  participated  in  the  general  ruin. 
Their  ample  revenues  iinited  the  lutnil  of  heart- 
less spoliation.  Fortunately  for  humanity,  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  whieli  we  are  atioul  lo  sl<eteli, 
escaped  :  its  history  is  calculated  to  cherisli  and 
keep  alive  that  pure,  exalted,  and  sacred  spirit  of 
charity  for  \vliich  this  country  has  ever  heen 
distinguished.  Kgypt  may  boast  of  her  pyramids, 
mighty  monuments,  of  the  skill  and  yanity  of  her 
children,  \yith  feelings  of  proud  and  sublime 
exaltation.- -England  can  point  to  this  glorious 
record  and  evidence  of  the  early  inherent,  heredi- 
tary, and  imperishable  beneficence  ,and  goodness 
of  her  inhaljitants.  Knox  said  of  llu'  cathedrals  : 
"  the  best  way  to  preyent  thi'  rooks  from  returning 
is  to  destroy  their  nests."  Dugdale  relates 
instances  in  which  his  fanatic  followers  disre- 
garded his  vile  instigations,  and  that  even  in  the 
times  of  the  CommonweaUIi,  when  all  vestiges  of 
the  ]nety  and  benevolence  of  our  ancestors  were 
sought  to  be  erased,  that  many  of  the  humblest 
classes  shrmdi  from  laying  tlieir  sacrilegious 
hands  upon  many  endowed  institutions.  From 
some  such  feeling,  as  well  as  from  the  i>rotection 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  the  property  -^f  St, 
Thomas's  Hospital  escaped  slate  appropriation. 
The  priors  and  canons  of  St.  Olave,  and  Peter  de 
la  lioche.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  were  its  founders. 
He  retained  upon  its  dedication,  a  visilorial 
power,  or  guardianship,  over  this  institution,  and 
bestowed  ]iroi)erty  to  the  value  of  £;u:5 — a  sum 
which,  if  calculated  according  to  the  value  of  tlie 
time,  was  amply  sufficient  to  render  it  cajiable  of 
fullilling  the  beneficent  intentions  of  its  founders. 

With  it  was  connected  also  the  almonry,  a 
house  of  hospitality,  an  asylum  f<u-  the  accom- 
modation of  poor  wayfaring  pilgrims.  This  was 
about  the  year  1200.  The  names  of  those  who 
contributed  to  this  glorious  work  of  charity  were 
lost  in  the  general  wreck  and  confusion  of  ecclesi- 
astical property  at  the  time  of  the  refornnitii>n, 
w  bich,  m  its  zeal  for  principle,  did  not  forget  to 
possess  itself  of  the  property  of  the  church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Home,  which 
affirms  that  the  practice  of  charity  was  essential 
to  salvation,  was  instrumental  in  creating  and 
supporting  such  institutions. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  charter  was 
granteil  to  the  c. .rjioration  of  London,  giving  it 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  confiscated  edifice  of  St. 
Thomas:  it  was  dated  l.').3l.  The  corporation, 
"  hich  paid  a  sum  ofmoney  fiir  it,  added  to  its  funds, 
which  were  impaired  by' the  pious  pr.ipounders  of 
the  reformation. 

The  officers  who  received  salaries  wore— the 
chaplain.  £10;  the  physicians  and  .stn-geons,  each 
£Vo  i  the  steward,  £6  ;  the  butler,  .£6.  The 
lord  mayor  and  citizens  nominated  from  them- 
selves the  recpiisitc  mnuber  of  governors.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London.  It  wa.s  rebuilt 
by  the  libcralilj-  of  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  sluat 
space  of  three  years,  contributed  thirty-seven 
thousand  pounds  for  that  purpose,  Clayton,  Guy, 
and  Frederick,  being  the  largest  donors,  whose 
generosity  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  land  that  ga\e 
them  birth. 

St.  Thomas'  Hospital  consisted  of  two  quad- 
rangular red  brick  buildings.  In  the  first  stands 
the  statue  of  Ed\vard  the  VI. ;  in  the  second,  that 


of  its  great  benefactor  Clayton.  There  are  de- 
tached houses  for  the  officers  of  the  establishment, 
with  a  detached  biulding  for  accidents.  The  part 
which  faced  the  thoroughfare  leading  to  London 
l$ridge  has  been  remo^ed,  and  its  site  is  occupied 
by  two  wings  running  north  and  south,  which  arc 
of  the  most  modern  style  of  architecture  ;  loflj-, 
spacious,  well  ventilated,  thej'  are  on  a  level  with 
the  new  street,  which  is  several  feet  above  the  new 
sipiare.  The  staircases  are  stone,  tin.'  wluilc  struc- 
ture grand  and  niassive.  The  wartls  are  double 
the  height  and  width  of  the  old  buildings.  The 
beds  are  farther  ajiart,  and  the  comforts  of  the 
patients,  of  the  sisters,  or  attendants,  are  not  sa- 
crificed to  taste  or  design.  It  is  a  credit  to  those  to 
whom  the  :ulmiiiislralii>n  of  the'  hospital  is  cn- 
tiu.-ti  d,  and  when  the  whole  plan  is  carried  out,  it 
will  be  a  magnitieent  monument  of  the  munitieence 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  with  whom  the  thtod 
gates  of  charity  once  i.>pcncd,  golden  streams  flow 
in  from  a  thousand  sources.  The  first  idea  is 
generally  lo  administer  relief  to  the  sutTering  ;  lit- 
tle care  or  wisdom  is  bestowed  on  the  management 
of  these  funds,  and  from  this  neglect  all  tlie  "  em 
bosomed  sores  and  headed  evils,"  gross  corporate, 
and  private  embezzlement,  nepotism,  favouritism, 
incapacity,  intrigue,  and  various  other  mischiefs, 
]n"ceeil.  that  totally  counteract  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  donors,  injure  much  and  endanger  the 
hapjMuess,  comfort  and  safety  of  the  patients.  In 
many  instances,  the  properties  of  the  charity  are 
prostituted  to  the  worst  of  purpo.ses,  as  proved  by 
the  investigation  undertaken,  but  greatly  to  the 
dishonour  of  that  erratic  and  eccentric  nobleman. 
Lord  IJrongham,  never  coinpleted.  Situations  are 
I'reatedwith  enormous  salaries  for  the  relatives, 
dependents,  and  friends  of  the  governors,  the  oflices 
<»f  siu'geons  aiul  physicians,  whose  competency  is 
the  (least  thing  considered,  are  decided  by  ties  of 
consanguinity,  and  affinity;  all  are,  and  have  been, 
nice  snug  family  or  matrimoidal  arrangements. 
Sons  and  cousins,  daughters,  nephews,  nieces,  and 
the  most  distant  ramifications  of  the  genealogical 
tree  are  provided  for,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  histtu'y 
of  the  several  individuals  we  are  about  to  sketch, 
connected  with  the  hospitals  of  Thomas  and  Guys. 
As  may  he  expected,  some  of  those  introduced  by 
these  illegitimate  means  arc  clever  men,  others  have 
not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  character. 
Talents  and  knowdcdgc  are  not  transmitted  from 
father  to  sim,  they  are  personal,  they  are  born  and 
die  with  the  individual. 

The  sons  of  the  greatest  men  have  been  the 
greatest  fools.  It  is  natural  that  the  son  should 
inherit  the  property  of  the  father.  It  is  not  just 
nor  natural  that  he  shoidd  usurp  the  privilege  of 
experimentalizing  and  tampering  with  the  lives 
of  the  poor.  This  .system,  by  its  workings,  is  not 
merely  injurious  to  science  and  to  deservingmorit, 
but  it  is  cruel,  and  even  murderous  in  some  in- 
stances, to  that  cla.ss  of  society  which  should  have 
our  sympathies,  and  which  cannot  befriend  or  pro- 
tect themselves.  In  no  hospital  in  London  has 
nejiotism  been  so  ort'ensiyely  jiowcrfid  as  in  Guy's 
and  St.  Thomas's.  All  the  situations  descend  in 
lineal  succession  in  two  or  three  families,  who 
have  mono]iolized  them  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  exceptions  arc  rart\  and  in  favour  of  an 
occasional  intruder  whom  aldermanic  infiuence  or 
champagne  dinners  have  introduced. 

The  principal  siygeon  of  St.  Thomas's  is  .Toseph 
Henry  Green.  F.R..S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
the  Ro3'al  Academy,  &c.  &c.  He  is  the  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Cline,  and  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  was  associated  n  ith 
Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  in  his  Lectures  on  Surgery  and 
Anatomy,  and  took  the  place  of  Henry  Cline.  a 
promising  young  surgeon,  who  died  in  early  life. 
He  is  of  a  very  tall,  commanding  figure,  being 
fully  six  feet  in  hcighth;  he  is  beginning,  by  years 
and  the  gout,  to  incline  n  little  forwards  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  his  clothes  begin  to  hang  rather 
loose  upon  him.  His  features  are  regular  and 
pleasing  in  detail,  and  are  expressive,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, of  intellectual  power.  His  coimtenance  is 
placid  and  amiable,  slightly  indented  with  the 
effects  of  small-pox;  hair,  light  and  sandy;  chin, 
rather  long  and  edentulous.  (Jn  the  whole,  there 
is  an  ease,  an  elegance,  a  state  of  dignified  rejiose, 
that  harmonizes  with  the  character  of  the  finished 


gentleman  and  m  eomplished  scholar,  which  is 
generally  accorded  him.  He  goes  round  the  wards 
three  times  a-week.  He  is  courteous  to  all,  now 
and  then,  when  not  wrapped  up  in  his  reflections 
upon  the  iuMeetions  of  Greek  verbs,  or  in  his 
dreamy  idealities,  or  German  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, he  is  romnninicntlvf.  The  mind,  in  him, 
is  deeply  fraught  with  classiealliterature;  it  seems 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  very  fibres  of  bis  under- 
s(;inding.  The  dhsplay  of  learning  in  him  is  na- 
ticrid  and  irresistible.  It  is  not  pedantry,  or  a 
desire  lo  astonish  by  bis  acquirements.  He  thinks 
aloud  in  the  dead  hmgnages. 

The  other  day  he  ordered  a  man,  who  had 
injured  his  spine,  to  walk  across  the  room.  The 
patient  complained  be  could  not  feel  bis  feet;  be 
made  a  quotation  from  Homer,  describing  him  as 
"  treading  on  air."  One  of  the  students  miivehj 
asked  auolher,  if  he  wouhl  find  a  description  of 
that  disease  in  trooper.  Of  the  merits  of  this 
gentleman  there  are  the  most  confiicting  opinions. 
Some  of  his  pupils  contend  that  he  is  the  first 
operator,  the  most  eloquent  professor,  the  most 
skilful  surgeon  in  the  metropolis,  and 

"  They  would  tliaw 
A  fHultles.s  monster,  vvhicli  the  world  ne'er  >a.v.'' 

( )thers,  less  prepossessed,  subtract  too  largely  from 
these  superlative  panegyrics,  and  depreciate  his 
merits  overmuch. 

We  will  recite  his  chief  professional  perffirm- 
ances,  so  that  c^■er3■  reader  may  ])laee  bimsidf  in 
the  judgment-seal,  and  award  the  amomit  of  claim 
he  has  upon  his  firrtftrt'u. 

In  the  session  of  1821,  bo  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory to  a  coiu'se  tif  lectures,  in  'which  his 
opinions  recently  expressed  and  advocated,  are 
advanced  with  the  same  arguments,  illustrations, 
and  quotations,  as  in  his  pamphlet  on  medical  re- 
fi.trm.  This  lecture  pc'sscsses  all  the  freshness  and 
integrity  of  an  original  thinker.  It  has  none  of  the 
florid  and  figurative  embellishments  that  detract 
from  his  more  matured  and  pohsbed  productions. 
There  are  none  of  those  narratorial  interruptions 
of  undisgnised  plagiarisms  which  mark  the 
chnnsy  compilalii'us  of  some  of  his  colemporaries. 
He  thinks  for  himself  in  a  healthy  tone,  and  in  a 
way  peculiarly  his  own.  His  refinements  are  in 
the  matter,  imt  in  the  language  of  his  discourse. 

As  a  practical  surgeon,  we  find  that  in  1827,  bo 
operated  on  forty  cases  of  lithotomy,  and  lost  only 
one.  This  success  created  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  as  it  is  imequalled  in  any  country,  and  in  any 
other  person's  hand. — Mr.  Martineau,  of  Norwich, 
the  most  successful  of  all,  out  of  eighty-four  lost 
two.     Mr.  G.  uidformly  uses  Cline's  gorget. 

In  18.30  he  \\as  appointed  to  the  ])rofessorship 
of  surgery  in  King's  Ci'llege.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  suffered  under  a  formality 
and  mannerism  which  he  could  not  shake  off.  On 
the  opening  of  the  session  no  man  could  be  more 
eloquent  in  his  address  ;  his  deportment  simple, 
chaste,  refined,  dignified,  and  most  successful  in 
impressing  his  principles  and  points  of  practice  on 
his  class.  It  was  much  admired  ;  it  was  delivered  in 
a  most  masterly  and  eft'ectivo  style.  It  began  with 
a  lucid  exposition  of  the  connection  and  relation 
between  the  three  great  professions,  law,  physic, 
and  divinity,  the  common  root  of  which  he  proved 
to  be  science.  The  law,  he  contended,  preceded 
the  others,  as,  in  its  extended  sense,  it  includes  both 
the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
— He  took  an  historical  retrospect  of  the  monarchy 
of  Egypl,  the  priesthood,  its  practices,  IMoses, 
Helirew  laws  of  morality  and  Hygiene,  the  science 
of  moral  i>bligation,  the  Levites  government  of 
medicine  ;  then  a  review  of  the  laws  of  Minos, 
Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  the  Theodosian  code, 
Christianity,  its  metaphysics  and  ethics,  the 
scholastic  age,  separation  of  thvinity  and  phj'sic, 
the  causes,  the  reformation — when  astrology  had 
faded  away  before  the  dawn  of  true  astronotny, 
and  the  last  dreams  of  alchymy,  in  the  ascending 
light  of  chemistry, — Harvey  and  his  discovery, 
Stahl.  IJoerhave,  Iloii'man's  iatro  -chemical  school, 
how  .Tobn  Hunter  laid  the  grounds  of  harmonizing 
the  distinctions,  shewing  that  life,  or  the  princi- 
ple of  vitality,  is  the  activity  of  function  displayed 
through  organization — that  this  vital  principle  is 
necessarily  in  order,  antecedent  to  organization; 
and  its  essential  condition;  and  how  he  placed  the 
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seal  on  liis  Ri'cat  labours  by  including  the  human 
anatomy  in  the  soiencc  of  ciimjiaralivp  or  universal 
anatomy,  ami  the  lecturer  concludetl  in  a  glowing 
and  enthusiastic  eulogium  upon  the  merits  and 
Ijonefits  to  science  of  this  truly  great  man,  and 
on  the  idoasiires,  dcliglils,  and  glories  of  ancient 
literature  and  its  alumni,  (Ixfurd  and  Cambridge. 

This  was  the  most  brilliant  lecture  lie  ever 
delivered.  In  1831  he  "role  a  i.amplilut  called, 
"  Distinction  without  Separation,"  addressed  to 
the  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  the 
inference  from  which,  we  presume,  is,  that  be 
means  the  distinctions  between  physicians  and 
surgeons  do  not  really  exist,  and  that  the  prcsi-nt 
divfsiou  is  highly  injurious.  lie  defends  the 
college,  and  denounces  the  general  practitioner; 
and  a  little  further  on  he  declares  the  former  must 
be  reformed,  and  that  the  latter  have  just  cause  of 
complaint. 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  a  wordy  warfare 
with  the  medical  press  about  the  publication  of 
his  lectures,  in  w  hich  he  was  severely  handled  and 
totally  discomfited.  He  published  a  dissector's 
manual,  which  is  never  read. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, he  declared  the  whole  of  the  evils  of  the 
profession  were  in  the  student's  education.  lie 
would  make  the  council  self-elective;  although  it 
has  caused  some  dissatisfaction,  he  declared  there 
was  no  ground  for  it.  He  does  not  approve  of 
Concours.  The  distinction  between  Burgeon  and 
physician  he  considers  highly  beneficial.  He  is 
averse  to  the  rr'/jirspH/ff/N"' principle  which  governs 
every  other  associated  body  in  the  kingdom  except 
ours"  He  gave  no  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and 
frequently  contradicted  himself.  It  is  a  tissue  of 
nonsense,  absurdity,  illiberality,  and  illogical  rea- 
soning. In  his  "  Touchstone  of  Medical  Reform," 
he  abolishes  the  Apothecaries'  Hall.  He  gives  the 
requirements  necessary  for  a  general  practitiouir. 
He  pitches  the  standard  very  high;  'jnc  of  which, 
that  he  wik/  Ik  a  gent/emmi, — and  yet  to  this 
imaginary  being,  he  denies  the  principle  of  self- 
governmenl,  and  gives  it  to  a  class  of  beings  called 
pure.':,  on  the  }>riuciple  of  hici's  a  jwn  hircndo^  whc> 
are  daily  invading  the  boundaries  of  every  branch 
of  medicine,  and  pretend  to  practice  surgery  ex- 
clusively. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  1S.T4.  tu'aded  "  Sugges- 
tions respecting  an  Intended  I'lan  of  Jlcdical 
Keforni,"  full  nf  strange,  far-fetched,  quaint  lan- 
guage and  fantastic  distinctions,  in  which,  here 
and  there,  are  to  be  found  a  few  grains  of  sense  in 
a  bushel  of  chaff  ;  he  enters  into  a  long  category 
of  qualifications,  and  that  the  pupil  should  have  a 
sound  classical  and  mathematical  education,  in 
which  we  agree  with  him,  as  we  hold  that  the 
member  of  a  liberal  profession  should  have  a 
liberal  education.  He  concludes  witli  the  mnii- 
strous  proprtsition  of  higher  and  lower  grades, 
under  very  long  and  unintelligible  names. 

His  style  through  the  ptimphlets  and  sugges- 
tions, are  fine  specimens  of  the  transcendental ;  he  is 
rafUcal  now  and  then  in  his  theory,  but  rigidly 
restricted  and  uarrow-niinded  in  bis  practice  :  his 
Ijetter  judgment  seems  to  be  ubfuscatcd  by  the 
gross  almosplierc  of  selfishness  in  which  he  lives, 
moves  and  has  his  being.  In  1840  he  delivered 
the  Ilunteriau  oration.  After  a  very  extraordinary 
nd  allegorical  exordium,  he,  in  his  own  metajihy- 
sical  way,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  idea  whiili 
oecuiTcd  to  .Jiihn  Hunter's  mind.  I'reparatory  t" 
this,  he  entered  into  an  eialiorate  ehuidatiiin  of 
the  metaiilij-sical  notions  cnlertanud  liy  the  de- 
servedly celebrated  C'olei-idge,  his  intimate  frien<l 
and  congenial  spirit;  whose  wild  aiul  visionary — 
nay,  poetical  ami  subtle  notions,  are  intended  to 
subvert  the  l^tilitarian  spccnitaions,  prevalent  in 
the  present  day.  He  renden-d  it  mostcnrapturinglv 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  by  employing 
abstract  metaphysical  terms  in  a  sense  dilTercnt 
rom  tlieir  acceptedsignifications, and  by  coiningse- 
veralnew  worfls,  and  by  the  profuM'  employment  of 
metaphors,  fireek  and  Latin  iptotalion.s,  praises  of 
('"lenuin,  (.'line,  and  Cooper,  tiud  whole  pages  from 
the  mysticism  and  periodical  works  of  Coleridge, 
nenmenon  in  eontra-distinction  to  phenomeni.in, 
Coleridge's  notions  of  church  and  state — this  lecture 
he  called  r>n  vital  dynamics.  I  Ir  says  truly,  the  form- 
ing of  an  hypothesis  precedes  the  mdtictiv  e  process. 


In  the  aptitude  to  form  theorems  consists  the 
force  of  what  is  called  the  inventive  powers.  Dal- 
tou  possessed  the  faculty  when  he  bodied  fin-th  the 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions.  The  inventive 
genius  of  Faraday  and  (Jcrstad  struck  out  the  idea 
of  a  new  dynamic  principle :  this  Icctureis  published ; 
we  confess  wo  derived  neither  pleasure  nor  in- 
struction from  its  perusal.  Common  sense  is 
overwhelmed  with  learned  research,  with  the 
weight  and  length  of  words,  with  the  number  of 
quotations,  with  metaphors  borrowed  from  Cole- 
ridge, with  metaphysical  speculations  quite  irre- 
lative to  the  subject.  He  was  obliged  to  write  an 
appendix  to  interpret  the  lecture,  and  to  deliver  a 
recapitulatory  lecture  to  explain  the  appendix. 

His  '.ipening  oration  at  the  new  school  of  Thoma.s, 
this  session,  was  well  attended.  The  style  was 
more  subdued  and  sensible  than  the  Ilunterian 
oration,  more  adapteil  to  his  audience.  The 
science  and  art  of  the  profession,  its  progress — 
astrology  to  astronomy,  what  empiricism  is  to 
medicine — their  analogues — the  intellectual  chaos, 
and  bewilderment  of  the  one,  yielding  to  the  re- 
flective rationale  of  the  other:  then  a  review  of  the 
rtolenieau  with  the  Newtonian  system — Kepler's 
anlicipatinnofthesiddime  geometry  of  Newton,  and 
here  the  lecturer  careered  in  the  clouds,  and  used 
the  fact  as  an  illustration  of  the  perfection  of 
art  or  science.  Then  electricity  afforded  him  space 
to  launch  into  its  wonders,  its  mysteries.  Amidst 
this  learned  rhapsody,  there  were  noble  v  lews  beau- 
tifully ex]ucsscd.  The  orthoepy  of  his  Greek 
quotations  was  music  to  our  ears,  accustomed  to 
hear  that  fine  language  murdered  by  animals  who 
try  to  make  the  world  liclieve  they  understand, 
when  they  are  ignorant  <-tf  the  accent,  uses,  power, 
and  pronunciation  of  its  alphabet.  In  this,  as  in 
all  his  discourses,  we  had  the  old  sophism,  cum 
hoc  proptt>r  line.  The  anecdote  of  Ijouis  XIV,  and 
the  quack,  quotations  from  Bacon,  were  given,  and 
it  endi'd  with  an  eloquent  denunciation  of  all 
species  of  empiricism.     It  was  much  applauded. 

When  we  reflect  on  his  great  opportiniities,  and 
contrast  them  with  the  little  he  has  done  to  record 
its  residts,  a  singidar  contradiction  arises,  and  a 
comparison  with  other  men  is  the  result.  We  are 
told  he  possesses  genius — the  essence  of  his  own 
vital  dynamics.  We  know  he  has  had  extensive 
practice — has  he  added  to  the  boundaries  t>f  science 
or  to  operative  surgery';*  His  setons  in  hydrocele, 
are  not  original.  The  test  of  genius  he  lays  down, 
himself,  is  to  create,  to  discover,  to  improve,  what 
is  already  known. 

He  has  great  and  extensive  merits;  they  are, 
too,  of  the  highest  order, — they  are  not  of  a  prac- 
tical character.  Yet  he  is  a  splendid  surgeon  iind 
operator.  We  mean,  he  has  not  that  great  attri- 
bute th;it  immortalizes  the  possessor,  aiul  draws 
the  line  between  great  genius  and  pre-eminent 
talent.  His  lore  is  profound, — his  whole  career  a 
glory  to  his  profession.  Personal  pro])erty  has 
placed  him  above  professional  c^>mpetition.  He 
lives  in  Hadley,  and  is  universall}'  esteemed.  He 
has  troops  of  friends  and  admirers.  With  Horace, 
we  pray,  "  Vt  scrus  in  ctctiim  TCiitatS'' 
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summon  any  legally-qualified  practitioner  '  being 
in  actual  practice  in  or  near  the  place  where  death 
hajipened."  Now,  Mr.  liditor,  is  the  Coroner 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  Act,  if  he,  knowing  the 
patient  has  been  attended,  till  within  two  days  of 
his  death  by  a  respectable  man,  summons  another 
medical  gentleman  upon  the  inquest,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  case?  Does  such  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding not  necessarily  incur  a  jwsl  mortem,  and, 
conse(iucntly,  unnecessary  expense  upon  the 
comity':*  Next  wc'clv,  if  you  will  afl'ord  me  space, 
I  sludl  furnish  you  and  the  rnifession  willi  such 
facts  as  will  open  their  eyes,  if  not  hermetically 
j,.;i|(.d — facts  that  will  arouse  just  indignation  in 
the  heart  of  every  honourable  member  of  society. 
I  will  further  assist  you  in  shewing  the  I'rofession 
how  tlioy  are  fleeced  of  their  just  rights,  and  their 
hard-earned  character  calumniated  by  our  M.P., 
the  biMACUL.VTE  HvEN'A.  A  talc  shall  be  brought 
to  light,  of  which  others,  more  deeply  interested 
than  the  writer,  seem  unti:irtunately  to  be  totally 
ignorant.  I  only  wait  to  see  what  this  week 
discloses ! 

Yours  always. 
No  Gull,  Tom  Peaciium. 

Dec.  1-ltli,  1842. 

[If  any  charge  be  made  against  Mr.  Wakley's 
discretion,  or  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  his 
nuigisterial  duties,  our  informant  must  communi- 
cate his  name  in  confidence  to  us.  The  moral 
piesiimption  may  be  very  strong,  in  particular 
eases,  of  the  truth  of  a  correspondent's  charges — 
but,  where  character  is  in  question,  we  prefer  to 
aiqiroach  certainty  as  nearly  as  p(jssible. — Ed.] 


THK  MEDICAX  CORONER. 

To  tliD  F.iUtiT  of  tlie  '  Mi.nrcAL  Times.' 

."^iit, — In  your  vidiiable  and  nidely-circidatcd 
jonriud  of  November  lilli,  yon  have,  under  the 
heading  of"  (ltcnjnict;s  of  Mciiiral  Coroners,"  clearly 
shewn  to  the  liitherto-diiped  Profession  what  a 
very  disinterested  friend  they  have  in  the  self- 
elected  champion  of  Medic;d  Reform.  Your  re- 
marks at  the  above  )ieriod  were  wonderfully 
iiprojins,  but  "coining  events  often  cast  their 
shad()ws  before."  Covelonsness  after  this  vvorld's 
lucre  si'cms  to  be,  in  some,  more  consnining  :iud 
unqncnchable  than  »  •  »  In  your  .lournal  of 
Deecndjer  IOtli,you  have  again  reminded  the  I'ro- 
fessiou  of  their  rights,  by  publishing  some  im- 
piulant  I  lausi's  from  the  Act  regulating  the  "  jiay- 
ment  of  medical  witnesses  at  Coroners'  Inquests." 
— "  The  Coroner  is  empowered  to  summon  on  aii 
inquest  the  legally-cpialilicd  practitioner  who  at- 
tended tlie  (h'ceased  at  his  death.  «.tr  ^luring  his  last 
illness." — "  Or,  if  deceased  was  not  so  attended,  to 


HEFLIX'TIONS    ON    THE    "  TRUE    AND 
FALSE"    STUDY    OF   BOTANY. 

fFn'm  a  Ciiriespoiutcnl.l 

A  rr.w  remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  stndying 
bi  ■tally,  and  the  cause  of  its  being  productive  of  so 
little  real  benefit  may  here  be  not   uninteresting 
to  the  reader.     Being  in  medical  practice  myself', 
and  having  paid  great  attention  (as  I  still  continue 
to   do)  to  the    delightfully  agreeable  and   simple 
.-.tddy  of  botany,    and  to  the  modes  of  advancing 
the   utility  of  this   science  adopted  by  professors 
both  at  home  and   abroad,   a  few  remarks  on  the 
ordinary,  unprofitable,  and  what   I    consider  the 
really  beneficial  mode  of  attempting  to  answer  the 
sought  for  ends  of  Ibis  occupation  will   I  hope  not 
be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  deny  the  advantages 
of  botany,  but  to  change  the  ordinary  mode  of  study- 
ing it,  from  vvhat  it  is,  i.e.,  that  of  drying,  coUect- 
iiig,   arranging  and   unai'ranging    plants,  to   the 
really  proper  mode  of  considei-ing  plants  in   their 
natural  relation  to  inanimate  and  animal  matter, 
as  beings  that,  arc  placed  between   the  two  for  the 
sole  use  of  animals.     ]M;iiiy  persons,   and  some  of 
good  fame,  have  denied  the  utility  of  this  study  ; 
and  I  must  say,  considering  the  number  of  years, 
and  good  men"  who  have  engaged  in  it,  the  results 
are  comparatively  nugatory.     1  must  not  be  mis- 
understood here insaying  tliat,  the  results  have  been 
nugatory;   I  mean   to   say  that  beyond  the  mere 
conveniences  of  reference  and  description,  botany 
has  been  silent  in  its  productions.     The  real  ntilily 
of  this  science  consists   not   in   merely  affording 
pleasure  to  those  eng.oged  in  its  pur.suit,  but  by  its 
ends  affording  results  which  can  be  ;id\anlageonsly 
applied  to  (be  comforts  and  ha]ipiness   of  linman 
life.     Hut  advantages  of  this  sort,  notw  ithstanding 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  botanical  knowledge, 
have  never  yet  appeared:  the  important  uses  of 
many  vegetables  would   never  at  this  time  have 
come  to  light,  had  it  not  been  for  what  I  may  call 
"  botanical  quacks,"  i.e.,  persons  studying  the  cul- 
ture of  vegetables  in   the  same  manner  as  quacks 
study  medicine.     Let  us  examine  the  occupations 
of  the  most  emineul  botanists,  and  also  those  of 
the  most  eminent  fanners  and  gardeners  (botanical 
quacks.)     The  former  are  almost   exehisivcly  en- 
gaged in  compiling  large  ponderous  voluiues  of  the 
external  characters  of  plants,  sonietimes  but  rearly 
diving  into  the  interior  ;  tlie  foreign  aiith.>rs  hiive, 
however,  done  considerably  more   than  our  home 
writers.       Well,  then,   here  we  have  men  devoting 
their  whole  lives   to   the   external   eliaracters  of 
plants,  arranging  them,  comparing  their  externals, 
collecting  and  preserving  them.      The  farmers 
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anil  "arclcncrs  arc   ocfuvicil   in  just   the  reverse, 
Iravinn-  ,,11   struc-lurc  botli   external   anil  internal, 
thi'V  aevnti'  tlicm.selves  enlirelv  to  the  culture   or 
trr.mth  of  ve-i-taliU-s,  all  their  facts  bein-  olitaineil 
by  pure  exijericnec,  anil  are   not  attcmiiteil  to  be 
cxplaineil.     We  have  here  no  interveners,  no  men 
who  are  cugagca  in  seicntilie  investigations  ami  ou 
practice  also.     H;us  the  knowle.lge  ..f  animal  aiia- 
tomy  anil  physiology  been  thus  aJvanccil.'     Cer- 
tainly not.     No  organsin  animals  (whose  external 
characters  arc  alm.>st  omitted  in  the  study  ot  these 
beings)  arc  viewed  without  a  consideration  ol  then- 
eorrespoiidiiiK  functions;     but    in    the   .study    of 
botany   thi-    fuiictions    are     comparatively    never 
considered.     We  can  see   and   readily  under.stand 
the  use  of  four  stomachs  in  a  grainuiverous  anunal, 
and  of  only  one  in  the  carnivora,  but  the  use  ol  the 
internal  vegetable   organs  we  are   almost  entirely 
ignorant  of.     All   their  varieties,   and    which  we 
must  suppose  not  to  be  without  their  use,  are  m  a 
physiological   view  perfectly  unlcuown.     Has  our 
knmvledge  of  the  functions  and   structure  of  the 
lower  animals  and  ourselves   been  advanced  solely 
or  almost  exclusively  by  the  arrangement  into  ar- 
tificial or  natural  systems?  No!  But  to  this  point, 
nearly  all  our  botanical  labours  are  directed.     In 
plants,  as  explained  above,  we  ha\e  not  the  analo- 
niist  and  physiologist  at  work   together,  but  each 
separate^-  and  in  his  own  way.     Comparative  or 
luiinan    anatomy  is   never'  considered  (or  rarely) 
apart  from   function.     We  have   thus  learned  llie 
use  of  various  structures  in  performing  functions, 
both  relating  to  the  constituents  of  the  body  itself 
and  the  surrounding  influences    and  agencies  to 
which   it   is   exposed.     Also  by   experiments  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  effects  exclnsively 
of  difterent  atmospheres,  diet,  medical  agents,  &e.. 
as  well  as  such  varieties  of  these  means    as^  will 
produce  etVects  almost  at  our  own  disposal.     Thus 
we  can  repress  or  increase  the  growth  of  certain 
parts,  render  the  body  exposable  without  injury 
to  otherwise  noxious  agents,  obviate  their  eftects 
when    taken,    &c.       Butwhat  real   benefit   (sa\e 
convenience    of    reference     or      communication) 
could   physiology   or  anatomy  receive   from   the 
most    complete      or    even    perfect     arrangement 
of   animals.      But    this     (in   botany)    is  what    is 
occupying,  or  rather  wasting,  the    time  of  niosl 
of  our  scientific  men.     The  gardeners  and  farmers 
laugh    at    them,   and    tell   them    they  will    pro- 
duce   fine   crops    of  corn  and  vegetables   without 
any  of   their    "  theory."       The   true  use    of  bo 
tany,  so  as   to  be  of  utility  (o  mankind,  must  be 
in  a  somewhat  similar  one  to   that  whieli   has  ad- 
vanced anatomy.  We  must  leave  the  classiticatious, 
to  devote  time  to  find  out  the  use   of  the  different  ^ 
organs,  tlicir  growth,  &c.     The  "  ipi.ack  "  botanist  i 
can  and  docs  continue   to   improve  the-  culture  of 
vegetables,  so  as  to  render  those  nalurnlly  poison- 
ous, not  only  not  injurious,  but  actually  beneficial 
and  conducive  to  health.     IIow  this  is  effected  he 
knows  not,  nor  does  he  care.     The  botanist  should 
know  the  tissue    in    which  the  noxious  principles 
are  phned  ;  and  the  sources  whence   they   are  de- 
rived, or  at  least  the  causes   of  their  production. 
But  does  he?     No.     lie  knows  nought  but  what 
the  gardeners  have  found   out  by  experience.     As 
it  is  at  present,  botany  is  little    else    than  .sheer 
waste  of  time;  and  all'the  arrangements  of  plants 
according  to  what  are  called   naliinil  nr  arlijiciril 
si/stems,  must  be   looked  upon   as  merely  conveni- 
ences, whereas  they  now  occupy  the  solo  attention 
of  botanists.     Any  person  not  wedded  by  vile  pre- 
judice to  the  ordinary  views,  must  be   aware  that 
every  year  new  plants  are  being  found,  which  can- 
not be   referred   to  any   now    existing   "  jiatural 
order,"  and,  therefore,  unless  we  had  the  charac- 
ters of   all   the  plants  on   the  earth,  we  could  not 
say  whetlier  any  unknown  one   ^^■as  poisonous  or 
not.     To  distinguish  a  harmless  fri>m  a  poisonous 
plant  has  been  considered  as  one  use  of  botany  to 
medical  men  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  such  an  use  has 
been  explained  above.      Moreover,    the  cases  in 
which  this  could  benefit,  i.e.,  in  people  who  are  in 
unknown  countries,   or  in  those  whose  botany  is 
unkno>vii,  ixre  very  rare.     Whereas  in  the  largest 
and  most  populous  cities'.the  selection  of  poisonous 
plants   for  medical   use  (and  those  too  virulently 
so),  is  entrusted   to  thi'  hands  of  a  gardener  or 
chemist,  totally  unaeiiuainted  with  botany  in  any 


sense  of  the  word.     I  hope  these  remarks  will  ha\e 
a  tendancy  to  the  following  ends:— 

1.  To  persuade  those  botanists,  who  have  tiiiii- 
and  means,  to  do  as  Liebig  luis  coinnieiiced  ;  (but 
which  even  with  that  celebrated  philosoiiher  will 
never  answer  its  full  ends,  he  not  being  a  good 
botanist)  viz.,  to,  connect  plants  with  external  iutlu- 
euces,  (Ml  the  varieties  of  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  their  properties  S(.lely  depend. 

2.  To  provide  competent  persons  to  select 
plants  for  medical  use. 

3.  To  employ  botanical  talent  to  other  and  niOTc 
valuable  ends'  than  th.'  drying  and  collecting 
plants,  making  luitural  orders  one  day  and  altering 
them  the  next. 

4.  To  lay  before  the  medical  examinei»i  the  pro- 
priety of  rei|uiriiig  of  medical  students  soiip' 
knowledge  of  sound  philosophical  botany;  and 
leaving  all  the  natural  system  humbug,  wliieh 
always  has  been,   and  always  will   be,  varied  by 

*'  ,  .  L-..      1     i\ 


of  JIagdeburg,  in  the  year  1 8fO-l ,  by  Dr.  Lohmeier, 
Bath  I'hysieiau  of  t'hat  idace. — 12.  The  ( )rtho- 
pcedic  Institute  of  l*aris,with  especial  refereneo  to 
(Jrthopo'dia  in  its  present  point  of  view. — 13.  Mis- 
cellaneous. 

*^*  The  fierman  works  above  announced,  may 
he  had  tbr.jiigh  Jlr.  Alexander  Black,  8.  Welling- 
ton-street, North. 


e^-el■y  aullior's  whim  and  fancy. 

I  hope,  and  earnestly  loolcto  the  time,  for  some- 
thiu"-  like  the  advaneemeul  of  real  botany.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  iild  raethoil  of  examining 
the  externa!  characters  merely,  anil  thus  judging 
of  or  totally  neglecting  the  interior  (on  whose 
variations  the  exterior  is  totally  dependant),  has 
advanred  n..thiiig  more  tlum  the  mere  making  long 
lists  and  then  altering  them. 


FOREiaN  LIBKAUY  (JF  MEDICINE,  SUK- 

GEUY,  AND  THE  COLLATKBAL 

SCIENCES. 

lExchibivcl.v  compilt.l  for  the  "  Medical  Times,"  fiom  I-iencli, 
Italian,  ami  otbci  Continental  PcrioOicals.J 


i^cmnA.Kln,I)icKiiiilylirlicI'iul,'!€bui/,S(C — OnArtili- 
cial  l'remalure'Birth,etl'ected by  IheTampon.  Berlin, 

Svo. KUAIISK,    Hiiiiilhiah  dcr  Mfiist-ld  .InaUimii- 

—Manual  of  Human  Anatomy.    Hanuover,  Halm. 

Svo. IIenki:,  Dr.  A.,  ZcilsrhriJ'l  Jin  die  Shmh- 

xrxiicihunde.     Erlangen,    Svo.— Journal  for    State 

Medicine,  pr.  I  Ulhlr.  15  sgr. Ciira  rro,sr<l:nis. 

„,/,„  _Cura  I'rogediens,  or  an  -essential  reform 
in  (he  practical  liealing  art,  in  respect  to  general 
medicine.  Dusseldorf.  Svo.  pr.  10  sgr.— ^Ievkk, 
Ahrens — Historical  notices  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Syphilis  in  Swilzerhuitl.     Zurich,  Svo. 

.Scliirci^.cr'ixrlw  Zritsrhrifl  J'lir  Xalid-iimt  Ih-ilhnndi- 
—Swiss    .lournal    for    I'hysiology    and  Medicine. 

Zurich,     Svo. r  jMichael,    Gcdunken    iilier  die 

C/.u/cra',.5<-.— Kellections  on  the  Cholera.  Celle,  S\ o. 

■20  sgr. WiCJiEB,  Die  Wirlniug  drr  Ar-iiiimittel, 

.^c.J-The  Operation  of  Medicine  and  Poison  in  the 

bodies  of  healthy  animals.  Minichen,  8vo. En- 

njcinimdiedcr  A:mloiiiir,   with  explanatory  text  by 

Dr.  Th.  Kichter.    Leipzig.   4to. Kufei.and's 

Jonrmil  dcr  I'ract  lUi\kund(.  Edit.  I )r.  Fr.  Bussc. 
Berlin,  1S42— Journal  of  Prai'tii-til  Medicine,  pr. 
.■)  Kthlr.  20  sgr.— A^cdc  ZeilsrhriJ't  Jiir  Grbiiik- 
knndc.  nn.  Ihtssc,  D' Oulrrpoiil,  Rili:cr,  cud 
Sicbold—^cw  Jonrntil  for  Midwifery.  Berlin,  Svo. 

Kubeneh,  /)"'  I.i-lirc  von  ilei    .liisleclcmig,  f^-c. 

—  I'he  Doctrine  of  Contagiim,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Medical  Police.    Leipzig,  Svo. --/''="" 

Tii.rc  far  dm  Kiinigrcich  Bn;/<-ni— Medical  Tax  tor 
the  Kingdom  of  Bttvaria,  Wurtz.  Svo.  pr.  11 J  sgr. 
Ai.rA-ANDEit,  Dr.  A.,    I'hijsiology  der  Mmslniatimi. 

Hamburg,  p.  95. Anth'roplas'tic;  or,  the  hitherto 

unknown  Artificitil  Hands  and  Keet,  from  the 
MSS.  of  Professor  Khigc,  described  and  figured  by 
i)r.  H.  K.  Fritze.  26  lithograph  plates.— —WiLU- 
ISERG,  Dr.,  Eiilwur femes  Cndct  Medico  Foreiisis— 
Draught  of  a  Medico-Forensic  Codex,  composed 
for  the  practice  of  Forensic  Meiliciue.  Berlin,  p.  Hi. 

RlXZE,  F.  C,    Tnschciihneh  der  Koiii«l.  I'reiiss. 

Medicinal  Geselz  per  yiyjoWic/fc/— Pocket-book  of 
llie    Prussian    Medical   Laws   for    Apothecaries, 

n    124. Mii'fiiiin    fiir  die  gesnmmt  Iteill.iindi — 

Mao-azine  of  United  General  Medicine,  founded  by 
Dr.  J.  N.  Pvust  (Edit,  Dr.  W.  Eck),  Vol.  M,  Ber- 
lin, IS-t'i.  with  copperplate  title-page  and  3  litho- 
graphs  (the  3d  part).      The  contents  of  this  part 

arc a.  On  the  import  of  the  feelings  of  the  body 

in  a  healthy  and  diseased  state,by  Dr.  Brazil.— HI. 
Hernial  )iapliragmatis  ci>ngenita,  and  an  attempt  to 
explain  its  manner  of  arising,  by  Dr.Schriller.— U 
The  saUue  bath,  Elmen,  near  Salze,  in  the  circle 
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Local     Treatment    of    Ciia.ncres     by 

SULI'II.ATE    OF     ColTEIl    AND     OyANITUET     OF 

MEuruKY.— Dr.  Strolil  recommends  the  sores 
to   be    dressed   live   or   six  times  a  day  with 
charpic,  which  lias  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
about  a  grain  and  a  half  of  stilpha'.e  of  copp  r, 
to  an  ounce  of  wafer.     Simple  chancres  when 
thus  treated,  usually  heal  within  twelve  days 
Dr.  Strolil  assures  us  that  lie  cures  complicated 
chancres  in  an  equally  short  time  with  an  oint- 
ment comiiosed  of  two  grains  of  eyanuret  ot 
mercury  to  an   ounce  of  axunge.     This  oint- 
ment is  spread  upon  a  piece  of  linen   corres- 
ponding to  the  size  of  the  sore  ;   it  is  apt  to  be 
painl'iil  at  first,  and    must  occasionally  be   re- 
moved after  it  lias  been  on  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  the  remedy   must   be  apiilied  in  a  weaker 
form        When"  the   chancre   is    extensive    and 
iKiinful,   after  the  ointment  has  been  on  from 
four  to  ten  hours,  according- to  the  sensibility  ot 
the  patient,   it  is  dressed  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, or  opium  cerate. 

SurERACliTATE    OF    SoDA     IN    THE    W  KAl'- 

iMNi^s    OF  A    MtiMMV.— On  moistening,  says, 
Dr    H.    Jolinson,  in  the  Vhemicul  Gazelle,  a 
portion  of  mummy-cloth  witli  distille.l  water 
Imtl  applying  litnuis   paper,  the   latter  became 
reddened",  proving  the  ,n-csence  ol  a  free  acid  : 
the  same  effect  was  observed  m  several  different 
portions  of  the  material.     I  desired,  therefore, 
to  know   what  was  the  nature  of  the   aeid.— 
„.  Some  of  the  mummy- doth  was  infused  m 
cold  distilled  water  ;  the   li.,uor  reddened  lit- 
mus, and  effervesced  with  bicarbonate  of  po  - 
ass;  evaporated  to  an  extract  and  mixed  wit  i 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yielded  fumes  which 
were  recognised  as  acetic  pijrdu/ncoas  aadby 
the  smell.-A.  A  portion  of  the  liquor  (o.)  was 
distilled  in  glass  vessels.    Atransparent,  leebly- 
acid  rupior  came  over,  whicl,    being  free  from 
the    vegeto-aui.nal   matters    dissolved    by    the 
water,  seemed  to  afford   the  usual   rcac  tons  of 
■etic  aeid.  -It  gave  no  precipitate  with  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,    muriate  of   baryta,  or 
nitrate  of  silver  (except  when  concentrated,  m 
which  case  it  was  crystalline),-!  he  luiuul  re- 
maining   in  the   retort  was  more  strongly  acid 
than  what  came   over   in   distillation  ;   it  con- 
tained much  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  im- 
parting to  it  a  high  colour.     It  was  satura  cd 
litli  bicarbonate  of  potass  and  then  evapoialcd 
to  an  extract ;   and  on  atldii.g  sulphuric  acid, 
the  pungent  and  characteristic  vapouis  of  ace  ic 
acitl  we?e  distinctly  perceivc.l.  /  ><;  ^"''^^     f« 
present  couhl  therefore  be  none  but  the  acetic. 
On  referring  to  Mr.  Pettigrcw  s  work  (p  _.b), 
I  find  that  iM.   Kouelle  obtained  an  acid  liquo 
by  distilling  the   bituminous   matter  ctjntaine.l 
in   a    mummy.     He    does  not  state  wha     w^^ 
the  nature  o'f  this  aeid;  and     "  ■";'y     <=    ^^ 
marked,   that    as    obtained    by    '""  ■    '      j'^ 
destructive    distillation   of  these    substances, 
1  e    ac Ll     and    oil    which     he    describes^  as 
comin-  over  were  probably  not    contained   m 
hen,rterials  of  the  mummy,    but   were  ,,ro- 
dnced  in  the  process.     Tlicy  ^'^P'"''^''    .f, 
.,/.i7..of  tlie distillation.  Mr.  ^^'t  >g-^^'^^(l'' '  "^ 
eonieetures  that  a  considerable  heat  was  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  mummies;  and  M. 


*  See  Paniell's  Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis, 
PI).  46.  47. 
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Rouyer,  whom  he  quotes,  supposes  that 
the  bodies  must  have  been  put  into  stoves 
in  order  to  lirlng  about  a  union  of  tlie 
resinous  and  animal  matters.  Wliat  I\rr. 
Pettigrew  and  M.  Rouyer  conjecture  we 
may  now,  I  tliink,  positively  assert  :  — 1, 
because  the  mummy  recently  opened  here  (in 
Shrewsbury)  by  Mr.  Birch  liad  evidently  been 
quite  charred  ;  and  of  this  a  piece  of  the  liand- 
ap:e  now  before  me  affords  visible  and  indubit- 
able evidence;  2,  the  presence  of  acetic  or  py- 
roligneous  acid  in  the  wrappings  is  another 
proof  of  the  fact.  The  charred  state  of  the 
wrajipings  proves  that  after  their  application 
the  bcidy  has  been  subjected  to  a  heat  equal  at 
least  t'l  300  deg.  1'".  This  temperature  wonki 
decompose  a  part  of  the  pitch  and  resinous  sub- 
stances, and  jiroduce  a  quantity  of  acetic  or  py- 
roligneons  acid  besides  other  matters,  such  as 
empyreumatic  oil  and  creosote,  llic  utility  nf 
this  operation  is  (piito  obvious  :  it  would  not 
only  cause  the  bitumen  and  resin  to  melt  and 
combine  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  corpse, 
but  the  abundant  escape  of  jiyroligneous  acid, 
creosote,  &c.,  and  tlie  impregnation  of  the 
whole  mummy  and  its  wrappings  with  this 
would  greatly  tend  to  preserve  the  body  from 
decay.  Hence  it  appears  that  mummies  were 
prepared  or  "rured"  mucli  in  the  same  way  that 
Westphalia  and  other  hams  are  at  llie  present 
day  ;  namely,  by  jiyroligneous  acid;  and,  as 
suggested  by  Mt.  Cormack,  by  creosote.* — 
The  peculiar  yellow  colour  of  the  bandages 
I  have  no  doubt  is  produced  in  the  operation  of 
"  smoking"  the  mumiuy,  and  arises  from  the 
empyreumatic,  oily,  and  some  extractive  mat- 
ter dissolved  by  the  acetic  acid  as  it  is  evolved. 
The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  and  seems  therefore  to  reseiuble  ex- 
tractive matter  of  chemists.  Solution  of  per- 
sulphate of  iron  deepens  the  colour  but  does 
not  render  it  black  ;  hence  it  cannot  be  itslrin- 
gent  matter.  Herodotus  tells  us  the  body  of' 
the  mummy  was  covered  with  nitre  of  natron, 
i.  e.  native  carbonate  of  soda.  The  truth  of 
his  statement  is  borne  out  bv  the  crystals  col-  ' 
lectcd  and  analysed  by  Dr.  Grenville,  and  j 
the  examination  of  a  saline  matter  discovered 
by  Dr.  Ure.  Saline  particles  were  also  dis-  1 
covered  in  the  opening  of  tlie  mummy  here 
(in  Shrewsbury),  but  unfortunately  they  have 
been  lost. — If  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
be  true,  that  the  body  was  covered  with  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  acetic  acid  would  be  produced  ami  given 
out  in  the  process  of  embalming,  the  carbonate 
of  soda  would  be  converted  into  acetate,  or  from  ■ 
the  excess  of  acid  into  the  superacetateof  soda; 
and  that  this  has  happened  1  have  proved  to 
my  own  satisfaction  by  the  following  experi- 
ments :  Some  of  the  wrappings  were  din-csted 
for  an  hour  in  distilled  water.  'I'lie  liquor  was 
eva]iorated  to  dryness.  When  nmch  concen- 
trateil  it  was  found  decidedly  acid.  The  solid 
extract  weighing  7  grs.,  was  heated  to  redness, 
and  thus  reduced  to  a  white  ash  mixed  with 
.some  charcoal.  The  ash  ell'crvesccd  with 
muriatii-  acid  ;  it  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  ' 
solution  rendered  (iirmcric  pn]ier  brown,  and  re- 
stored the  blue  ol  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid. 
Evaporated  to  dryness,  it  left  a  white  cru>t,  not 
deli(pie<icent,  but  soluble  in  water.  The  .solu- 
tion exhaled  btddiles  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  pure  muriatic  acid;  and  j 
this  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  solution  of 


•  According  to  Mr.  ,T.  R.  C.irmiuk  (Treatise on 
Creosote,  l,S.3r,),  th..  onlv  e.s.scntial  jart  ..t  the  muni- 
imfymg  process  practised  by  the  Egyptians  was 
he  appl„-ati.>M  ,,)  such  .a  beat  as  wnul.l  dry  up  the 
body  and  then  dc,-,„„pose  the  tmmy  matters  whi.li 
liad  been  previously  iutnuluoed,  a„d  thus  generate 
creosote— rcreira,  iUu.  Med.,  Part  1.  p.  :ia7 


muriate  of  platinum.  It  was,  therefore,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the 
natron,  which  had  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  tliis  mummy  more  than  JdlM)  years  ago.  It 
remains  for  others  to  verify  these  results  by 
similar  experiments  on  other  mummies. 

OnsERV.MioNs  0%  Cop.iivA  Balsam. — 
Copaiva  balsam,  savs,  ^l.  Vigne,  is  derived 
fro'ii  Columbia,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cayenne,  and 
the  Antilles.  None  appears  to  come  from 
Mexico.  The  best  is  that  imported  from  Ma- 
racaibo  and  St.  Martha,  which  is  packed  in 
oik  casks  containing  from  I  to  II  cwt.,  in 
large  botth's,  or  in  cylindrical  tin  boxes.  'I  he 
boxes  contain  about  (i  kihigrammes,  are  closed 
at  both  ends  by  Hat  soldered  lids,  and  the  one 
lid  has  an  aperture  in  the  ccuire,  which  is  closed 
by  a  square  piece  of  tin-jdate  soldered  on 
Tins  mode  of  packing  renders  all  adulterations 
very  dillieult  (excepting  naturally  such  addi- 
tions as  are  made  when  it  is  collected,  for  in- 
stance clialk,  to  saturate  the  free  acid,)  but  the 
balsam  seems  to  change  very  nuieh  in  these 
boxes.  The  author  examined  samples  from  12 
boxes  obtained  at  the  same  time  and  from  the 
same  locality  ;  but  not  one  agreed  with  the 
other,  not  one  was  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  smell,  taste  and  consistence  were  ditl'ercnt 
in  all.  In  those  boxes  from  which  the  babam 
flowed  out,  rhdi-  crystals  were  de|  osited,  which 
were  obtained  perfectly  white  by  means  of 
bibulous  paper  ;  but  no  such  sediment  was 
found  in  the  ojiatpie  balsaiu ;  this  did  not  clarify 
even  on  being  left  to  stand,  but  when  ke]it  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  deposited  a  resinous 
substance  (juite  distinct  from  the  crystals.  The 
clear  balsam  dis^(dved  nearly  wholly  in  alcohol, 
the  opaque  always  less,  sometimes  scarcely  at 
all.  The  most  opaque  and  least  soluble  in 
alcohol  did  not  even  clarify  on  being  treated 
with  ammonia,  while  all  the  others  formed  with 
it  a  clear  soUitioi).  Tlie  crystallized  resin  dis- 
solved aliundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  but  separated 
almost  entirely  on  cooling  :  the  solution  had 
an  acid  reaction  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  balsam  mir  the  resin  which  had 
separated  from  it  possessed  acid  properties. — 
Tlie  author  further  examined  12  different  sam- 
ples from  St.  Martha,  which  had  been  im- 
ported in  oak  casks.  They  were  likewise -all 
different,  although  in  general  more  transparent 
and  thicker  than  the  former.  The  following 
experiments  were  made  with  the  best,  perfectly 
transparent,  amber  yellow,  aromatic  smelling, 
samples  of  the  consistence  of  tnriieniine. — \\"\\.\\ 
l-2llth  ynafinrsia  nsia  it  became  in'il  hours  like 
a  thick  gum  slime  ;  after  -18  hours  it  was  con- 
siderably thicker,  and  subsequently  acquired  a 
good  ]iill  consistence.  It  did  not  dissolve  in 
an  cipml  jiart  of  alcohol  of  O'JU,  but  aff'orded 
a  milky  mixture,  which  soon  separated  into  two 
layers,  of  which  theu|iper  one  contained  but  a 
little  copaiva.  Alcohol  of  0  !)00  dissolved  it  in 
every  iiroporticni  at  .J!)  deg.  1'.  A  mixtui'e  of 
25  balsam  and  1  ammonia  soon  became  trans- 
jiarent,  and  might  be  heated  to  212  deg  Fahr. 
for  half  an  hour  without  any  change  faking 
jilace.  On  boiling  it  with  5()  times  its  weight 
of  water  tlie  lialsam  lost  half  its  weight  in 
:rtliereal  oil.  With  caustic  potash  it  afforded 
a  kind  of  emulsion,  upou  which  the  saponilied 
balsam  soon  swam.-  -Only  one  of  the  other 
samples  gave  a  good  mass  "for  pills  with  l-2tttli 
magnesi.i ;  two  became  somewhat  more  c<m  ■ 
sisteut,  but  not  sufficiently  so  ;  three  became 
thick  at  ffrst,  but  subsequently  liipiid  again  ; 
and  four  did  not  change  at  all,  but  di'posited 
the  magnesia.  The  .second  sample  afl'ordrd 
with  ammonia  a  clear  constant  compound  ; 
with  the  two  next  the  combiuatiuu  was  less 
constant;  the  lifth  and  sixth  only  became  clear 
after  some  lime  ;  the  others  remained  opnipie. 
Not  ouc  sample  dissolved  entirely  in  alcohol  of 


sp.  gr.  0  9H  ;  the  more  pure  in  every  propor- 
tion in  alcohol  of  0  D'lO  ;  the  last  sample,  even 
with  this,  separated  into  two  layers.  The  loss 
in  ,-etlieieal  oil  was  about  the  same  in  all  the 
sanqdes,  but  the  last  lost  70  per  cent,  instead 
of  5il.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  power 
1  of  dis.solving  in  alccdiol,  of  becoming  consistent 
with  inagne-ia,  and  of  entering  into  a  conslmit 
combination  with  ainuionia,  are  nearly  parallel; 
but  these  properties  evidently  dc|iend  on  the 
amount  of  acid  resin,  and  the  thicker  balsams 
therefore  exhibit  them  in  a  greater  degree. — 
The  last  sample,  whicdi  had  a  very  agreeable 
smell,  and  was  very  liquid,  nearly  colourless, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  stated  to  be  from 
Para,  contained  evidently  more  a;tlKreal  oil  and 
less  resin  than  the  others,  and  on  account  of  its 
imperfect  solubility  in  alcohol  was  considered 
to  have  been  adulterated  with  a  fat  oil;  but 
the  rcsidne  from  the  distillation  was  dry,  and 
that  was  consequently  out  of  the  question. 
When  ke]it  for  a  ling  time  in  a  badly  stoppered 
bottle  it  became  gradually  coloured,  and  more 
soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  alcohol,  endently 
from  more  nf  the  oil  being  converted  into  resin. 
— The  author  further  examined  two  samples  of 
balsam  from  Para,  which  were  considered  to 
have  been  p\irposcIy  adulterated  with  rancid 
oil  of  almonds.  Tliey  dissolved  well  in  ah'olud, 
but  combined  badly  with  magnesia  and  am- 
monia. Direct  expciinicnts  showed  that  (Hire 
copaiva  balsam  may  be  adulterated  with  ."lO  per 
cent,  of  a  fat  oil  (nut  oil.  almond  oil),  without 
its  ceasing  to  give  a  clear  solution  in  2  parts 
alcohol.  Only  after  from  12  to  \b  hours  does 
the  oil  separate.  Excess  of  alcohol  separates 
the  oil  in  all  cases.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  under  certain  circumstances  an  unadul- 
terated balsam  may  be  insoluble  or  of  difficult 
solution  in  .alcohol ;  an  adulterated  one,  on  the 
contrarv,  may  be  soluble.  The  best  test  for 
detecting  the  fat  oils  would  be  alcohol  to  which 
some  caustic  potash  has  been  added. 

Anomai.oos  Sti'i'Uii.XTioN  or  the  Cere- 
BRO-siMNAL  MtMiiRANEs — .lacob  Kichiugcr, 
a  soldier  in  the  tth  Light  Infantry  Regiment, 
had  enjoyed  good  health  during  the  seven 
years  that  he  had  been  in  the  service.  On  the 
17th  of  November,  1839  he  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement, 
which  increased  on  the  following  day,  and 
compelled  him  to  go  to  bed.  at  about  a  quarter 
to  twelve,  a.m.  He  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in 
an  hour  delirious.  Convulsions  soon  suptr- 
vened  ;  the  man  became  comatose,  and, 
although  the  most  active  anti]>hliigislic  treat- 
uienl  was  had  recourse  to  he  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  November  iDlh,  at  half-past  four  in 
the  morning.  The  body  was  examined  on  the 
2(lth.  The  cranial  bones  were  remarkably  t'un 
and  the  right  side  of  the  skull  somewhat  pro- 
minent. The  whole  of  the  superior  surface  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  yellow  ffui<l  pus,  and  ajipcared  some- 
what ffattened;  no  trace  of  the  arachnoid 
couM  be  foun<l  at  this  part.  The  pia  mater 
was  highly  congested,  and  infiltrated  with  |)ns 
in  its  prolongations  between  the  convolutions  ; 
the  substance  of  the  hcniisphrrcs  was  very 
mocb  softened,  and  contained  nmnerous  points 
of  blood  when  (Ut  through;  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles enqity,  and  their  walls  softened  in  the 
highest  degree ;  the  )iincal  gland  was  very 
nmch  enlarged,  and  did  not  contain  any  cal- 
careous matter.  The  inferior  surface  of  the 
ceiebruui,  and  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum, 
were  covered  with  ]nis,  and  extremely  soft  ; 
the  arachnoid  here  also  appeared  to  have  been 
destroyeil ;  the  base  of  the  craniiuu  was  bathed 
in  ]uis  ;  110  lluid  in  the  third  or  fourth  ventri- 
cles ;  the  ]iineal  gland  luuch  injected.  The 
inner  surface  nf  the  trachea  was  of  a  light  red 
colour,  but  the  bronchi  were  healthy.     Tlicrc 
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were  some  aJliesioiis  between  tlie  pleura',  and 
the  subsfanee  of  the  hinns  was  nuuli  congested. 
a  few  tubercles  in  the  upjier  part  of  llie  left 
Inno-.  The  heart  was  very  larfjc,  soft,  and 
l.iaded  wilh  fat,  but  not  diseased.  In  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  nothing  worthy  of  notice  was 
found.  The  bladder  contained  about  half  a 
pint  of  turbid  urine.  The  fibrous  membrane  of 
the  spinal  marrow  was  much  injecleil,  and  the 
cellular  membrane  particularly  so  ;  its  whole 
surface,  and  especially  opposite  the  eauda 
equina,  was  bathed  in  the  same  kind  of  puru- 
lent matter  as  the  brain  ;  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  serous  membrane,  and  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  marrow  itself  was  converted  into  a  thin, 
pultace(uis  matter. — This  remarkable  cafe  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  medical  science.  Pa- 
thologists must  decide  whether  the  inflamma- 
tion commenced  in  the  .ira.chnoitl  membrane, 
or  extended  to  it  from  the  softened  nervous 
tissue,  or  whether  both  states  were  simulta- 
neously produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  iviih  surprise  that  such  extensive  soften- 
inp;  of  the  cereliru-spinal  nervous  mass,  and 
tmiversal  suppuration  of  its  serous  membrane, 
should  have  existed  without  the  production  of 
any  sj'mptoms  to  indicate  such  extensive  dis- 
ease. Particular  incpiiries  were  made  in  the 
regiment  in  which  the  maa  had  served,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  during  the  seven  previous 
years  he  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  having 
continued  to  do  his  duly  as  a  soldier  without 
interruption.  It  was  only  two  days  before  his 
decease,  that  gastric  and  convulsive  symptoms 
made  their  appearance,  and  quickly  terminated 
in  coma  and  death. 

The  Tamcotian  Opehation  Novki.i.v 
Ai'PLiF.n  — Miss  A.  T.,  at  tlie  age  of  Hve,  was 
severely  burnt.  The  result  was  an  exceeding 
degree  of  deformity,  The  lady  in  describing 
her  condition,  says,  "  I  have  been  unable  to 
throw  my  head  to  my  left  side,  or  backwards, 
or  to  close  my  mouth  for  more  than  a  few  se- 
conds at  a  time  for  twenty-three  years.  My 
right  eye  was  drawn  down  some  distance 
below  the  other,  and  when  I  endeavoured  to 
turn  my  head  it  was  eutiiely  closed,"  Dr. 
Miitter,  of  Philadelphia,  on  examination,  found 
in  addition,  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaws  altered 
and  the  incisor  teeth  nearly  horizontal  (as 
is  seen  in  ca.ses  of  chronic  hypertrophy  of 
the  tongue)  by  the  ])ressure  of  I  he  tongue 
which  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  patient  to  close  the  mouth,  was  always 
visible,  and  indeed,  protnided  when  she  was 
silent.  The  clavic'.e  of  the  right  side  was  so 
completely  imbedded  in  the  cicatrix,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  felt,  and  there  was  not  any 
external  indication  of  its  location.  The  chin, 
from  the  shortness  of  the  band,  was  drawn 
down  to  within  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top 
of  the  sternum,  and  the  heail  consecpienlly  in- 
clined very  much.  The  space  between  the 
chin  and  sternum  was  tilled  up  by  the  cicatrix, 
so  that  no  depression  existed  in  front  of  her 
neck.  The  ordinary  operations  in  such  a  case 
not  offering  any  chance  of  success.  Dr.  Miitter 
decided  on  practising  a  novel  aiiplication  of 
the  process  of  Talicotms,  which  he  accordingly 
executed  on  the  1-Jth.  .(anuary.  1H4I,  assistc"d 
by  Drs.  Noble  and  Pierce.  The  steps  of  the 
operation  were  as  fidlows  ;  the  patient  being 
placed  in  a  strong  light,  and  seated  on  a  low 
chair,  her  head  was  thrown  back  as  f;ir  as 
possible,  and  sustained  in  this  position  by  an 
assistant.  The  operator  then,  seating  himself 
in  front,  began  by  making  an  incision  which 
commenced  on  the  outside  of  the  cicatrix  in 
the  sound  skin,  and  passed  across  the  throat 
into  sound  skin  on  the  oiqiosite  side  ;  this 
penetrated  merely  thiough  the  integuments, 
and  was  made  as  near  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix 


as    possible.     It    was,   therefore,    .about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  topof  thestcrnimi 
and  of  course  in  the  most  vital  part  of  the  upck. 
The   object  in  making  it  so  low  was  to  get  at 
the    attachments  of  the  stcrno-dcido-niastoid 
muscles,   which,   in   consequence   of  the  long- 
flexion  of  the  head,  were   not   more  than  three 
inches    in   length,   and   reipiired   on   one    side 
complete,  and  on  the  other  partial,  division  be- 
fore  the   head   could   be   raised,     'i'he  integu- 
ments  having'  been  thus  divided,    the  cicatrix 
was  next  caiefnily  dissected  through,  until  the 
fascia  superticialis  colli  was  reached,  and  then 
the   right  sternocleido- mastoid   was    exposed, 
and  both  its  attachments  divided  on  the  director. 
The  head  could  then  be  raised  an  inch  or  two, 
and   when    the  sternal  attachment   of  the  left 
stcrno-cleido-mastoid   was    divided,   the    head 
could  at  once  be  placed  in  its  proper  position, 
the  clavicnlaratlachnient  of  the  muscle  ofl'eriug 
little  or  no   resistance.     A  wound,  six  inches 
in  length  by  hve  and  a  half  in  width,  was  thus 
made,  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  any  luvniorr- 
bage,  only  three  or  four  vessels  requiring  liga- 
ture.    To  till  up  this  immense  chasm,  an  oval 
flaj),  six  inches  and  a   half  in   length  by  six  in 
width,   was  dissected  from   the    left   shoulder, 
its  attachment  to  the  npjicr  part   of  the  neck 
being  left  intact.     This  dissection  was  painful, 
but  not   bloody,    only  one    small  vessel   being 
openeil.     The  flap,   thus  detached,    was    next 
brouglit   round    by  making  a  half  turn  on   its 
pedicle,  |ilaccd  in   the   ga]i   it  was  destined  to 
till,   and   carefully  attached  by  several  twisted 
sidnres  In  the  edges  of  the  wound.      It  was  also 
supported   by  strips  of  planter.     The  edges  of 
the  wound  on  the  shonhlcr  from  which  the  flaji 
had  been  removed,  were  next  bronglit  together 
by  straps  and  sutures,  and  with  the   exception 
of  its   upper    third,    carefully  covered   in.     A 
pledget  of  lint,  moistened  witii  warm  water,  was 
next  laid  upon  this  raw  surface,  a  bandage  ap- 
plied by  which  the  head  was  carried  backwards 
and  maintained  in  this  position,  and  the  p.itient 
put   to   bed.     This   very   severe   operation  was 
borne  with  the  greatest  fortitude.      Very  little 
disturbance  followed  ;    no  unfavourable  symp- 
tom  made  its  appearance,   and   un.on    by  the 
first  intention  took  )dace  throughout  the  entire 
wnmnl,    with   the  exception  of  one  small  point 
which  united  by   granulation.      The  wound  in 
the   shoulder,   except  just    over  the   acromion 
process,  also  healed  kindly  and  the  jiatient  has 
been  relieved  <d'  nearly  all  inconvenience.     The 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw  have,  in   consecjuence 
of  the  change  in   the  condition  of  the  throat, 
regained  in  a  great  measure  their  proper  shape, 
and  the  lower  incisor  teeth  have  been  straight- 
ened and  one  of  them     extracted  by  a  dentist 
To    supjinrt    the    neck  after   Ihe  incision  hail 
healed,  the  patient  wore  a  stitf  stock  for  a  while 
by  Dr.  Mutter's  directions,  and  this  inslrLunent 
served  to  press  the  integuments  back,  by  which 
the  natural   excavation  or  de]ith  of  the  neck  in 
front   was    readily  ctfected.       The   motions  of 
the  head  are  perfect. 

MvLKJNANT  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — 
Dr.  Byron,  of  the  Meatli  Inlirmary,  gives  a 
detail  of  his  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
chlorate  of  zinc  as  an  escharolic.  His  paper 
refers  chiefly  to  the  treatment  of  lupus  exodeus, 
atl'ecting  the  nose,  eyelids  and  check.  In  the 
lirst  case,  that  of  a  man,  forty  years  of  age,  the 
lupus  commenced  about  six  years  previously, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  there  was  a 
su]ierheial  idcer  not  apparently  deeper  than 
the  cutis  vera,  occupying  upwards  of  two  thirds 
of  the  right  under  eyelid,  extending  from  near 
the  outer  commissure  along  the  tarsal  border, 
which,  with  the  cilia,  was  removed  to  the  extent 
mentioned,  leaving  the  globe  of  Ihe  eye  and  its 
conjunctiva  exposed  ;  the  latter  was  thickened 
and  drawn  inwards,  and  the  inferior  margin  of 


the  ulcer  was  irregular,   not  materially  thick- 
ened  nor  everted,    but   excavated,    (irescnling 
much  the  appearance  of  herpes  rodens,  and  its 
surface  ])encillcd  over  with  a   thin   pale  gela- 
tinous   matter,   which,   though    soft,    was   not 
easily reinoved.     There  was  a  jiaiofnl  sense  of 
heat  and  itchiness  in  the  ulcer,  w  hich,  however, 
seldom   amounted   to    absolute    (lain,    but    he 
suttered   at  times  from   pain   in    Ihe  head  of  a 
lancinating    nature.      His  general    aiqiearanee 
was  indicative  of  disorder,  and  his  spirits  were 
<lepresscd,  but  there  were  not  any  a|iprc(  iable 
indications  of  physical  disease,    or    functional 
disturbance. — The  entire  surface  of  the  sore  was 
touched  w  ilh  the  chlorate  of  zinc,  by  which  the 
sensations  of  heat,  ])ain,  &c.,  were  in  a  great 
degree   removed.     The  jiain  of  the  application 
was  excessive,  and  the  heat  and  redness  caused 
by  it  continued  for  two  days.     "When  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  had  subsided,  the  appli- 
cation was  renewed,  but  only  to  the  margins 
and   foul  parts  of  the   ulcer,  by  which    it  was 
much  cleaned,  and  healthy  florid  gran\dations 
induced.     The  chlorate  was  applied  every  third 
day  to  those  parts  only  which  presented  a  foul 
or  unhealthy  appearance,  and  never  until  the 
heat  and  redness  con.scquent  upon  the  preced- 
ing application  had  gone  otl',  and  at  the  end  of 
a   month   cicatrisation  was   completed.      The 
chlorate  of  zinc  was  used  ten  limes.     The  rapi- 
dity with  which  Ihe  aspect  id' these  ulcerations 
is  improved  under  the   use  of  the  chlorale  of 
zinc  is.   Dr.    Pyron  considers,  at   once  a  proof 
of  the  eflicacy  of  the  remedy,  and  al>o  the  local 
character  of  the  jft'ection  up  to  a  certain  period. 
What  that  jieriod  is,  when  all  known  remedies 
prove  useless,  leniains  to  be  ascertained.     He 
u.ses  the  chlorate  in  Ihe  solid  form,  although  it 
has  hilhertcj  been   ad\ised    to  be  applied  either 
in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  a  |iaste  made  with 
lime,  flour,  or  some  such  substance,  because — 
1st,  it  is  at  once,   and  in   the  full  enjoyment 
of  ils  escharotic  powers,  brought  in  immediate 
contact  wilh  the  diseased  surface;  -M,  its  reap- 
jihcation  is  regulated  by  existing  circumstances; 
and  .•)d,  no  parts    are  subjected  to  its  use  but 
tliose  which  seem  to  require  it.     Some  precau- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  applieation  of  this  power- 
ful escharotic  to  the  skin  of  the  head  and   face 
in  young  subjects ;  fm-  them  it  should  be  diluted 
by   Ihe  admixture  of  from  three  to  ten  parts  of 
water,  and  the  pain,  redness,  &e.,  consequent 
on  one  application,  should  always  be  allowed  to 
subside   before   it  is  reapplied,  else  a  slough  of 
the  part  w  ill  probably  follow.     The  same  pre- 
caution  is   not  necessary  to  Ihe  same  extent 
with   persons   advanced  in  lili?.     'I  he  following 
are  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  cases  detailed 
in  Dr.Byron's  connuunication. —  1st.  Malignant 
ulcer  of  the  eyelid   is,  in  ils  earlier  stages,   up 
to  a  period  not  yet  delined,  local,  and  admits 
of  cure   by  local"  treatnuaU    only.     ind.   It  is 
usually  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  but  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  lempcrament  or  condition  of  life. 
3rd.  This  malady   is  rarely  found  combined  or 
coexistent  with  other  aft'ections ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  presence  seems  to  exempt  from  any 
such  liability.      The  sympathetic  afteeli^n  of 
the  stomach,  bowels,  bronchi,  already  referred 
to.forms  an  exception  to  this  rule.     4th. Lupus, 
on    the   contrary,  seems  in  most  instances  to 
have  a  constitutional  origin,  being  as  already 
shown,   found   to   f.dlow  fiom  or  coexist  with 
other  aft'ections  or  disordered  conditions  of  the 
system,  moreover,  it  is  most  eft'ectually  checked 
by  constitutional,  combined  with   local  treat- 
ment.  5th.  The  dift'erence,  through  well  marked 
in  several   instances,   between  these  two  aft'ec- 
tions is  infinitely  less   apparent  than  between 
either  of  them  and  cancer.         6th.  The  term 
"  malignant"  may  be  fairly  questioned,  as  being 
applicable  to  the  earlier  stages  of  ulcers  of  the 
eyelids ;    but  it   is  absurd   and   inappropriate 
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in  the  grcut   majority,   at  least,    of   oases  of 
lupus. 

Components  op  the  Blood. — The  blood 
contains  twelve  at  least  of  the  simple  or  iinile- 
conipoiindril  elements  of  matter,  the  oxjgen, 
hydrog;en,  carbon,  azote,  siil|>hnr,  and  ))hos- 
phorus,  lieina'  component  parts  of  anini:il  and 
vegetable  iihrin,  albnnien  and  casein,  are 
fnrnished  fur  instance  by  meat,  bread,  eggs, 
milk,  some  vegetable  juices,  and  bones. — 
Sodinm  and  eldorine  is  derived  from  culinary 
salt, — also  from  eggs  and  water,  most  vegetalile 
substances,  as  the  ean-calea,  potatoes,  ginger, 
asparagus,  luiik,  &c.  ;  c.ileium  from  -water, 
salt,  and  many  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances;  potassium  from  milk,  tish,  and  rice; 
and  magnesium  from  salt,  wheal-ilonr,  b.Trley- 
meal,  &e.;  silica  and  manganese  which  occur 
in  some  of  the  tissues,  are  introduced  into 
the  system  with  water,  the  carealea,  and  even 
cucumbers.  The  only  apparent  exception  is 
in  the  ease  of  fluorine,  which,  according  to 
Berzelius  and  other  cheiiiists,  is  a  component 
part  of  tlie  teeth.  As  an  ilhistralion,  says  Mr. 
Ancell,  let  us  uuppose  a  child  (o  be  ferl  for  si.v 
months  upon  breast-milk  alone ;  we  know  that 
iron  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  formal  ion  of 
blood.  If  the  blood  have  not  due  proportion 
of  that  mineral,  healthy  nnlrilion  and  aeralion 
cannot  jiroceed  ;  the  only  known  source  of 
iron  in  this  instance  is  the  mother's  milk,  and 
and  according  to  Pfatf's  clever  analysis,  it 
contains  only  a  .007th  jiart  of  the  phospate, 
which,  on  a  cursory  view,  would  appear  to 
be  an  inadequate  ijuantity.  But  allowing  1-2 
ounces  of  milk  upon  an  average  as  the  daily 
diet,  a  little  more  than  10  grains  of  phos- 
phate of  iron  would  he  received  into  the 
alimentary  canal  with  the  fiod  in  si.x  months. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  5.8  grains  of 
oxide  of  iron,  which,  again,  is  equivalent  to 
about  -IHbs.  of  blood.  .Sujipose  the  child  to 
increase  1  lbs.  in  weight  during  the  six  months, 
and  that  a  pound  of  this  additional  weight 
consists  of  a  permanent  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  system  ;  for  the  formation 
of  this  one  pound  of  blood  not  more  than  ].'2 
grains  of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reipiired  ;  the 
remaining  1.(1  grains  contained  in  Ihe  milk 
maybe  deposited  in  the  structures,  or  elimi- 
nated in  the  secretions  or  excretiims. — Iron 
being  one  of  tlie  most  permanent  and  settled 
constituents  of  the  blood,  employed  only  in 
the  most  minute  quantities  in  the  nuliition  of 
any  of  the  tissues,  and  it  being  doubtful, 
whether  it  leaves  the  body  at  all  afier  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  blond  ;"  it  appears  to  he 
clearly  dcmonstraled  lliat  the  quantity  above 
indicated  as  a  constituent  of  luun.ininilk  is 
al)undantly  suflicient  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  till'  economy  at  llii-,  jHTioil  of  life. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  from  any  cause  what- 
ever the  milk  of  a  particul.ir  individual  con- 
tained a  much  smaller  propcjrliun  of  iron  than 
here  reprcsenled— nay  l-lnth  part  of  this  pro- 
portion. In  such  a  case  the  child  would  re- 
ceive from  its  mother  barely  e[iough  iron  in 
six  months  to  form  7j  ounces  of  perfect 
blood,  allowing  nothing  for  waste,  or  for  any 
portion  of  the  metal  which  might  he  enqiloycd 
in  the  building  uj)  of  the  tissues ;  it  is  inqiossible 
to  conceive  that  so  small  a  l)ruporlion  of  iron 
would  he  consistent  with  health  and  progres- 
sive growtli.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  mother's 
niilk  is  never  deficient  in  its  proportion  of 
iron  ;  of  potassium  ;  of  phosphorus  or  other 
elements  ?  Have  diseases  been  referred  to 
their  proper  causes,  and  have  the  most  probable 
causes  been  yet  investigated  ? 

Pi's  AND  Mucus.— The  mode  of  distin- 
guishing pus  from  mucus,  says  Dr.. I.  Grilliths, 
lias  occiiiiieil  the  attention  of  to  many  authors, 


and  so  many  pages  have  been  devoted  to  its 
consideration,  that  any  further  observations  at 
first  sight  appear  unnece-sary.  In  diseases  of 
the  chest,  now  that  the  physical  examination 
of  that  cavity  by  auscultation  and  percussion 
renders  us  so  certain  of  the  disease  within, 
assistance  is  rarely  sought  for  from  cither  the 
presence  or  absence  of  nnu-us  or  pus  in  the 
expectorated  matter.  My  object  here  is  to 
notice  one  or  two  of  the  proposed  methods  of 
distingn'shing  one  from  the  other,  and  to 
attempt  to  show  the  true  relation  of  pus  to 
nmcus.  Pus  when  pure  is  composed  of  two 
kinds  of^globules  floating  or  suspended  in  a 
liipiid  containing  free  albumen.  The  first  o6 
these  globules  are  granular  on  Ihe  surface,  and 
much  larger  than  the  second,  and  when  acted 
upon  by  acetic  acid  the  external  part  is  dis- 
solved, leaving  nuclei,  varying  in  number,  un- 
dissolved ;  the  smaller  globules  are  smootli^nd 
transparent,  and  \maltered  by  acetic  acid.  Mu- 
cus is  composed,  as  described  by  Mandl,  of 
ghibules  undistinguishalde  from  )ms,  irregu- 
larly difl'used  through  a  viscid  tenacious  mass 
which  appears  itself  composed  of  numerous 
very  minute  granules  aggregated  into  amor- 
phous mqsses,  mixed  with  some  very  transpa- 
rent small  globules.  The  larger  globules  of 
mucus  se  m  t  i  me  undoubtedly  to  vary  in  size 
according  to  (he  density  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  contained  :  thus  in  the  ordinary  fluid 
mucus  of  the  nose  they  are  smaller  and  a]ipear 
more  granulated,  whilst  in  the  urine  they  are 
generally  larger  and  less  granulated,  and  of  a 
paler  colour,  seeming  as  if  distended  with  fluid. 
Mixed  with  the  varioirs  globules  in  mucus  we 
have  abundance  of  epithelial  scales  and  cells. 
The  viscidity  and  tenacity  of  mucus,  varying 
in  intensity  from  the  .saline  watery  mucus  se- 
creted in  acute  bronchitis  to  tlie  almost  .solid 
masses  sometimes  secreted  in  the  latter  stages 
of  iihthisis  and  calculous  disease  of  (he  bladder, 
is  very  characteristic,  and  is  worthy  (in  a 
diagnostic  point  of  view)  of  much  uku'c  atten- 
tion than  it  ordinarily  receives.  It  is  never 
found  in  ]ius.  The  fluid  part  of  mucus  does 
not  contain  free  alliumen,  but  it  exists  in  some 
unknown  combination;  its  iiresence  has  been 
proved  by  electricity.  That  variety  of  morbid 
secretion  termed  nuico-i)Us  is  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  /mx  (jlolules  suspended  in  a 
mucous  fluid  ;  there  is  no  true  pus  seeietcd  in 
these  cases,  /.  p.  globules  and  an  albuminous 
vehicle,  but  the  genuine  pus  globules  in  the 
true  mucus.  The  iron,  wbo.se  presence  in  pus 
has  been  considered  as  characteristic,  exists 
in  the  fluiil  of  i)us,  not  in  the  globules  ;  (here- 
foie,  it  is  not  present  in  mnco  pus.  I  have 
often  been  surprised,  in  examining  the  ex- 
lictorated  "  luu'ulent"  matter  in  the  last  stage 
of  ])hthisis,  where  there  is  an  enormous  jiro- 
gressing  ulcerating  surface,  and  when  we 
should  expect  a  large  quantity  of  (rue  pus  (u 
he  secreted,  at  not  linding  more  than  a  trace 
of  free  albumen  ;  although  the  pus  globules 
were  abundant.  1  believe  that  Gueterbock 
is  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  free  albu- 
men is  not  secreted  by  mucous  surfaces  except 
they  be  ulcerated  ;  therefore,  that  pus  is  not 
secreted  unless  under  the  same  circumstances. 
I'us.  when  contained  in  urine,  falls  to  the 
bo((om,  and  forms  a  bran-like-layer,  which  by 
stirring  is  rearlilyditlused  throughout  the  liipiid", 
again  subsiding  by  rejiose  :  the  urine  under 
these  circumstances  becomes  albuminous. — 
Wherefoie,  when  this  sediment  is  examined 
by  the  microscope,  (he  globules  are  found  in 
great  al)undauce.  Mucus  by  repose  falls  also 
(0  Ihe  bottom  of  the  vessel,  but  by  stirring  can- 
not be  dill'used  through  the  urine  like  pus,  but 
retains  its  peculiar  viscid  gelatinous  appearance. 
Wlien  this  sediment  is  examined  by  the  micro- 


scope, (he  globules  are  few,  and  separated  by 
the  tenacious  fluid.  The  test  proposed  by  Dr. 
Young  to  distinguish  pus  fi-om  mucus  shews 
the  fallacy  of  detecting  any  one  constituent  of 
pus.  As  is  well  known,  he  proposed  pro- 
ducing the  coloured  rings,  by  placing  the  sus- 
pected matter  between  two  glass  plates,  and 
holding  it  near  Ihe  eye,  and  between  it  and  a 
candle.  These  rings  are,  however,  readily 
seen  in  inuco  pus  when  the  globules  only  are 
present.  The  recognition  of  ]uis  by  (he  detec- 
tion of  its  fatty  matter,  as  proposed  by  l-Vench 
author's,  would  also  be  equally  fallacious. 

EiTECTS  OF  Ki:medies  on  TiiK  Genital 
OufiANs. — Cases  have  been  i-ecendj' published, 
tending  to  show  that  (he  local  use  of  (artar- 
emetic  or  eioton  oil  as  counter-in-itants  may 
prodiLic  a  cui'ious  effect  on  the  genital  organs. 
Dr.  Bo.Ts  has  observed  an  analogous  effect 
pi-oduce  by  assafu'tida  plaster,  wliicli  he  is 
UMich  in  the  habit  of  employing.  In  men, 
tumefaetioir  of  the  sci-o(urrr  often  occuri-ed  ;  in 
women,  tumefacdon  and  even  inflammation  of 
the  cxteinal  labia.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
woman  fifty  years  of  age,  where  the  plaster 
bad  been  applied  on  (he  abdomen,  very 
troublesome  inllammation  of  (be  ex(ernal 
organs  uf  general  ion,  requiring  an  airdphlo- 
gistic  treatment,  supervened,  and  the  mamma; 
became  greatly  enlarged, and  furnished  a  milky 
secretion  in   considerable  quantity. 


NOVEL  CURE  OF  HYDROCELE  WlTnOUT 
(OPERATION. 

By  J.  N.  AsrrWOOD,  Surseoil,  tjorlli  ^r^.lloll. 

I  WAS  attending  Mr.  E.  B.,  a^t.  4.S,  for  a 
febrile  attack  from  getting  wet  and  remaining 
some  time  in  his  wet  clothes.  He  was  nearly 
recovered,  but  yet  in  bed,  when  he  mentioned 
to  me  a  hydrocele  which  commenced  nearly 
two  \ ear's  befoi'o,  in  consequence,  as  he  said, 
of  a  slight  blow  on  the  left  testis,  received 
in  descending  I'roiu  the  to]i  of  a  stage  coach, 
and  which,  till  then,  be  had  concealed  from 
motives  of  false  delicacy.  He  then  only  men- 
tioned it  a.s  it  bad,  from  its  size  and  weight, 
become  troublesome;  he  complained  of  some 
jiain  in  the  spermatic  cord,  and  a  little  sore- 
ness and  redness  of  the  integuments  of  the 
scrotum.  I  examined  it  carefully,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  true  hydrocele  about  eight  inches  in 
ciienmferenee,  and  without  any  ajjparent 
disease  of  (he  testes.  I  ordei'ed  an  evaporating 
lotion,  eontaiiring  a  fomlh  part  of  sp.  vin  I'cct.; 
this  lelieved  the  pain  aiul  sor'eness  in  (wo  or 
three  days.  One  morning,  mi  visiting  him,  he 
complained  of  much  painful  smarting  and 
soreness  of  the  scrotum  ;  on  examination}  I 
found  the  whole  surface  of  its  integuments 
much  inflamed  and  covered  with  small  hlistei's, 
as  though  a  blister  h.id  been  applied  and  taken 
olf  liefore  it  had  produceil  its  full  effects;  but, 
(o  my  surinise  and  (he  delight  of  the  patient, 
tlie  hydi'ocele  was  manifestly,  and  upon  its 
lieiiig  nreasurcd,  considcr'ably  lessened.  I  (hen 
examined  (he  lotion,  which  I  found,  thr'ougb 
an  eri'or  of  my  assistant,  to  be  entirely  rectitied 
spirit.  The  lotion  was  at  lirst  applied  when 
in  bed  by  means  of  a  single  fold  of  linen,  bu( 
lie  had  the  day  before  got  up  and  dressed,  and 
used  it,  being  dressed,  witli  several  folds  of 
linen, — so  that  evaporation  could  not  take 
jdace,  and  inflammation  was  the  con.sequence. 
I  continued  the  application  in  its  accidental 
form  for  a  day  or  two,  when  he  could  hear  its 
application  no  longer;  the  sei'otum  w;is  then 
covered  with  strips  of  linen  sjiread  with  eerat. 
ce(ac.  until  it  was  healed.  The  wlude  of  (he 
fluid  became  absorbed  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
The  disease  has  never  returned.  I  had  fully 
determined  to  operate. 
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Not  long'  after  tliis  I  was  consulted  by  a 
gentlemen  about  the  same  age  as  tlie  former, 
for  the  .same  disease,  to  wbom  I  projiosed  the 
operation  ;  be,  however,  resolutely  refused  to 
submit  to  any  operation.  I  then  mentioned 
and  exjdained  tlie  above  case  to  bini,  but 
without  luilding-  out  to  him  any  confident  hope 
nf  cure  from  the  treatment;  he  consented  to 
its  employment.  It  was  completely  successful, 
but  not  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  former,  as  tlie 
external  iuHaramatiou  was  not  so  violent. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF    SURGEONS  IN 
LONDON. 


List  of  gentlemen  admitted  members  on 
Friday,  December  9lh,  1842  :  — 

J.  Robinson,  I?.  .\.  Smith,  P.  P.  Travers,  U. 
Haynes,  II.  Adkins,  T.  G.  Beall,  (i  Pycroft, 
T.  .Tones,  E.  Empson,  T.  G.  Gunlon,  H.  J. 
Sanderson. 


M 

met  1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OSLEY'S    METALLIC   PENS.— The    ex- 

tranrdiiiury  patron.ittt-    wliicii    tliese    CL-Iebralfd  PKNS  have 


since  their  first  Intruduclioii  to  the  ptihlie,  i.s  a  cuii- 
J  pninf  ijf  their  dcci.li-d  sii|ierioriry.  For  case  ami  smoolh- 
ness  in  wriliriL:  tiny  in-  v<\u:v[  in  fverv  iLSjiect  to  llie  qiiill,  while 
Iheir  sfrciii'iliir.iLiliiy,  iiiniliiin'il  \tjtii  ihcii'  cheapness,  caitnot  foil  lu 
recommeiiil  thi-tn  to  the  iiclite  of  mercliaiits,  hunkers,  and  otiiors, 
where  time  and  legihle  « riling  are  appret^iiitci).  Another  proof  of 
their  sterling  qualities  in  tlie  circumstance  i»f  thi-ir  heiny  used  in  most 
of  the  Government  Estiihlishmcnts,  where  only  nrticlea  of  a  superior 
description  are  admitted.  Tn  ^unrd  against  the  many  spurious  imita- 
tions tliat  are  palmed  upon  the  yuli'ic,  every  ^ffnuine  pen  13  stamped 
**  Richard  Mosley  and  Co.,  Loniion."  These  pens  are  sold  hy  all 
stationers  and  other  rcspectahio  pen-dealers  throujchmit  the  kingdom 
and  wholesale  at  No.  8,  HATTON  GAHDEN. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED  AT  ONCE. 

''pUE  Advertisers   have  tliscovered  tlie  cause  of 

-*-  Weak  Drau'-,'lits,  Downwar.l  Currenls.  Sc  .  and  they  lui.iertakc, 
in  a  few  hours,  to  perfect  the  drauijhts  of  the  uu)st  faulty  diimtieys. 
The  cure  Is  effected  hy  a  simple  and  permanent  process,  at  u  slated 
moderate  charge  when  perfect.  W,  H-  PinLi.irs  &  Co.,  Patentees. 
41,  Bloomshury-square.  References  in  all  parts  of  London.  N.IS,— 
Contracts  made  to  warm  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses  in  a  genial 
manner  at  one-fourth  the  common  cost. 
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DISF.ASF.D  AND  HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

EDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LIFR 

OrFICF,,23,  PALL   MALL,   LONHQN- 

Capital,  £500,000. 

presjdf.s'ts. 
Sir  Henry  Halford.  B.art.,  M.D.,  G.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S-A-,  rresident  o  f 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Sic.  S:c. 
Sir  William  Burnett,  M.K).,  K.C.H.,  F.U.S.,  Inspector  General  of  the 

Navv.  Sic.  &c.  .... 

Sir  Matthew  J.  Tierncy,  Barl.,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  Sic.  &c. 

TRVSTEF.S. 
J.  II.  Anderdou,  Esq.,  SO,  Queen  Street.  Mnv  F.iir 
Benjamin  Bond  Cahhell,  Esi).  F.R  S.,  Temple 
Claude  Eiiward  Scott,  Escj., ^Cavendish  Siiuarc 
mRErxoRs. 
Thomas  Coates,  Esq.,  59,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Edwnrd  Doubleday,  Esq.,  249,  Great  Surrey  Street 
George  Gun  Hay,  Esq.  127,  Sloane  Street 
William  Jeaffresi>n,  Esq.,  21.  South  Audley  Street 
John  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  21,  Tokenhouae  Yard 
J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.S-,  80.  Cambriilge  Terrace,  Hvde  Park 
Benjamin  Pliillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  17,  Wimpole  Street 
C.  RiL-hard-ion,  Esq.,  19,  Bvuton  Street.  Berkeley  Square 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  37,  Upper  Grosvenot  Street 
Alfred  Waddilove,  D.G.I...  Doctor's  Commons 
Robert  C.  WylUe,  Esq.,  lo.i,  Pall  Mall 

AT'niTOKS. 

John  Purasord,  Esq.,  Chester  Terrace,  Reirent'n  Park 
Joseph  Radford,  Esq.|Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
J.  Stirling  Taylor,  Es  q.,  11,  Upper  Gloucester  Plaoe,  Dorset  Square 
Martial  L.  Welcli,  Esq.,WyndhamPlace,  Bryanstone  Square 
STAKDISO  COUNSEL. 

John  Shaplcr,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn 

BANKERS. 
Messrs.  Bosanquet  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Messrs.  C.  HOpkinson,  Barton  and  Co.,  Regent  Street^ 
Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  Cavendish  Square 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Richardson,  Smith,  and  Jones,  2S,  Golden  Square 

DEPARTMENT  OP  MEDICAL  STATISTICS. 

William  FaiT,  Esq.,  General  Register  Offlce 

ACTFARV. 

F.  G.  P.  Ncilson,  Esq. 

Tliis  Office  is  provided  with  very  accurately  constructed  Tables,  hv 
wliich  it  can  Assure  IT^SOUND  Lives  on  Equitalde  Terms.  The 
Extra  Premium  discontinued  on  restoration  of  the  Assured  to  pernia- 
nent  health.  A  portion  of  the  extia  pn-iniiun  may  remain  as  a  Debt 
on  the  Policy.  Survivorship  Assurances  wbere  the  life  in  expectation 
suffers  from  disease,  effected  at  cheaper  rates  than  at  any  other  ollice. 

Similar  tables  enable  the  Society  to  grant  Incvtased  Annuities  on 
XJnsoimd  Lives— the  amount  varying  with  the  particular  disease. 
Members  of  Consumptive  Families  assured  at  Equitable  Rates. 
Healthy  lives  are  Assured  ou  lower  term?  than  at  must  other  Offices. 

AppUeatittu  foi  Ageuciesito  be^iaade  to  thelActuary.  tSrmSA 


fMLEDONIAN     ami     CITY     of      LONDON 

^'  INFIRMARY,  114,  Aldersgalo  Street,  for  the  definitive  Cure 
of  Rupture,  ic,  so  as  to  enable  the  naticnt  to  leave  off  all  truss  wear- 
in]j.  and  by  timely  application,  grciit  Inconvenience  may  he  avoided. 
No  truss  wb.itever  is  required.  The  only  thing  of  the  kind  i  n  the 
United  Khigdoni. —  Hours  of  attendance  from  lo  to  i  o'clock. 

T  ONnON,EniNBURGn,and  DUBLIN  LIEE 

J-^  A.S.SUJl.\NCr.  ClIMPANY,  J,  Charlotle  row,  M  ai.sio.i- 
litni.e,  and  5.'),  Cliauccry-lanc,  London. 

DIRECTORS. 
Kennel  I  Kinjtsfonl,  Es<\.,  Chairman, 
P.en.iaiiiin  Hill,  Esq.,  D«puty  Chairman. 
Alexander  .\ndorsrin,  Esq.  I  James  Hartley,  Esq. 

.Iiilin  Alkiiis.  Ksq.  .Tobn  Macgutne,  Esq. 

.lames  Bidden,  F.-i.\.  John  iMaclcau  Lee,  Esi|. 

Ciipiain  F.  Brandreth.  j  J.  M.  Koisctcr,  Esq. 

AuniTons. 
H.  H.  Cannan,  Esq.  I  Robert  E.  Alison,  Esq. 

Medical  Adviser— Marshall  Hall,  M.U.,  F.R.S.,  L.  :uid  E. 
Secretary— F.  Edtiell,  Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Palmer,  France,  and  Palmer. 
Impovtant  and  salutai-j- improvements  have    been   inlroduced  into 
the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  by  this  Company. 

All  the  advantaires  peculiar  to  mutual  Life  Assurance,  arlsins  from 
a  division  amongst  the  assured  of  the  whole  of  tiik  mutual 
pnc»tn;<,  and  that  st'cutity  and  freedom  from  responsibility  wlilch 
proprietary  companies  can  alone  aflord,  are  combined  by  the  consti- 
tution of  this,  the  oidy  guaranteed  Mutual  Society.  The  rates  of 
preniiom  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  mutual  offices,  and  I'oi  the  non- 
liailitiiialint',  and  for  thOKc  who  effect  assurani'cs  for  temporary 
|Mii  pns.  -.,  •>T  debtor  and  creditor  transactions,  tables  of  premium  have 
been  pri-p.ircd,  by  which  u  less  immediate  payment  Is  required  than 
by  any  other  plan. 

By  a  half  premium  credit  system  one-half  of  the  premiums  may  he 
retained  for  the  fu -it  seven  years,  and  repaid  at  the  convenience  of 
the  nsaureil  ;  and  hy  the  ascending  scale  a  greatly  diminished  rale  of 
premium  is  required  fur  the  fir.st  twelve  years,  coml.iniug  the -ulvan- 
la(,'es  of  an  assuramc  for  the  whole  duration  of  life  with  the  economy 
ofa  temporary  policy. 

Specimen  of  Ascending  Table. 


Age 

First  3 

Secoiia  3 

TliirJ  3 

Fourth  3 

Itcniaiii- 

Years. 

Vtats. 

Years. 

Years. 

Ifrofliff 

£  s.  d. 

£  !.  d. 

£  ..  a. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  .1. 

20 

0  10     1 

I     5    0 

1  11  11 

1  18     4 

2     4     0 

.10 

I  14     7 

2    a   8 

2  10     !.■ 

2  18   10 

4U 

1   13     5 

2     5     7 

2  17     E 

3     9  11 

4     2     1 

50 

2  If.    : 

3  10  1( 

4     5     5 

5     0     0 

5  14     7 

CO 

t    8  1 

5  17     4 

7     5     0 

8  14     It 

10     2     7 

Bv  thf  Deed  of  Constitution  of  the  Company  all  policies  issued  by 
them  are  declared  to  uE  inueieasidik  and  ikdisputadlf.,  unless 
obtained  hy  fraudulent  misreprcscutalion.and  to  enable  the  Company 
to  carr>-  oiit  tbi^  rule,  without  endangering  the  inltrcsts  of  tlic  Propri- 
etary, Mr.LiicAL  gi:ntiemen  are  in  am.  cases  properly  ke- 
iiryrRATED  fob  their  ueports. 

Prosp.ituses,  schedules,  apd  every  infoniialion  requisite  to  enable 
I.artie-;  lo  elfect  assurances,  will  he  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  by  llie 
.Avrrnls  ur  Manager. 

Alex'.  RouKHTsns,  Manager- 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED  and  those  corro.sive 
and  injurious  metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sui>- 
plante.l  hv  the  introduction  ofa  new.  and  perfectly  matchless  ALBA- 
TA  PLATE.  C.  WATSON,  (late  AincKMAN.)  11  .%  H',  B  vnuu  v^i, 
and  10.  Norton  Foi.fiAii:,  aided  by  a  pei-ion  of  Scicii' .  m  H"  .imal- 
uamationof  Metals,  has  succeede.l  in  t.ringini;  to  pnblif  1,  :  ■  .  1  ,,  inusi 
beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered;  possi-ssinu'  all  the  n>  1  .«  ;  >,Kfci 
in  appearance — with  all  ils  durability  and  hardness  wiili  iis  jitili-ii 
sweetness  in  use— undergoing,  as  it  docs,  a  Chendcal  Procfi?-,  by 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  evlracted- 
resisting  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Mauufaclurci^ 
into  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

s.     d. 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks  -    -    -  per  doz.     IG    ti 

Dessert  Ditto -   ditto     12 

Sou))  Ladles   ----------       G 

Sauce  Ladles       ---------       1 

Teaspoons     ------     -  per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons     ---------       3 

C,  WATSON  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metaii 
peculiarlv  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  ditfereut  from  Gold, 
than  Ail  Metal  is  from  all  others;  the  Public  wiil,  therefore.  In\e  no 
difOculty  in  discoveriny  the  animus  which  directs  the  virolejit  diacks 
made  against  him  bv  a  party  who  is  daily  suffering  from  tlie  unparal- 
leled success  which  has  iii.arked  tlic  progress  of  hh  New  Plate  s.ince 
its  introduction.  C.  W.,  unlike  this /furfy,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
confident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  IC,  Norton 
Folgate. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  J2s.;— a  full-sized  set  of  three.  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  set; 
a  set  of  three  convex  jipan  trays,  los. ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  flom  30.s.  to  10r.s.;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  lis. ! 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  Sd.;  careers.  Is.  Od.  per  pair;  fenders,  from 
Os.  to  03s. ;  fire  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  S.'js. ;  American  ovens,  to  bake 
before  the  fire,  4s;  copper  kettle,  5s.  Od.;  copper  coal  scoop,  lls.Gd; ; 
iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  fid.  upwards;  and  every  article  In 
furnishing  ironmongerv  unusually  low.  ftuality  is  here  the  primary 
consideration,— hence  its  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years,  and  its 
present  celebrity  as  one  of  thf  heat  and  most  extensive  furiiishunj 
warehouses  in  L-^Mon. 


A  U  C  T  I  tl  N       U  O  O  M  S  . 
23,  Fleet-street. 

HENRY  SOUTIIGATE  and  C.  bog  respect- 
fully to  call  tlie  attention  of  their  l-'rii-nds  and  the  Public  to 
their  AUCTION  ROOMS,  adapted  for  the  disposal  of  Literary 
Property,  Prints,  *c.  Their  exten.sive  conneclion  auioni^st  llic  cok- 
noscoiitc  of  the  day,  and  their  favourable  .situation— the  centre  of 
London,  and  near  vicinity  to  the  Temple,  and  oilier  Inn>i  of  Court — 
render  their  Rooms  peculiarly  available  for  Ihe  disposal  of  Libraries, 
L.irge  and  Small  Qnanliliea  of  Books,  Prints,  &c. 
»,'<  Liberal  Accommodations  offered  on  Property  intended  for  Sale. 


HORSE  CLOTHS  MADE  WATERPROOF 
by   the  Celebrated  Burmese  Japan  Process  of  NEWBERY 
and  Co. 

This  Excellent  Protection  for  that  good  and  useful  Animal,  the  Worse , 
is  fast  .Huperseding  every  other  cloth  or  covering.  It  is  totally  imper- 
vious to  rain,  does  not  shrink,  slirivel  or  crack,  and  is  very  strong  and 
lasth^g — the  prices  are  moderate. 

IMPROVED  HORSE  CLOTHS.   . 

Horses,  like  ourselves,  are  beuelitled  by  a  clothing,  which  while 
waterproof,  will  not  impede  the  free  escape  of  per.ipiralion. 

NEWBERY'S  LYCOPODIUM,  or  ventilating  process  (^  ■Water- 
proofing is  admirably  adai)ted  and  may  be  safely  applied  for  saturating 
the  clotbiu-  of  GentlenienS  Horses. 

Whirn  vcrv  hard  wear  is  required,  and  for  common  use,  their  Bur- 
mese Japan'Canvas  will  be  found  all  that  can  be  desired,  for  n  U  at 
once  the  most  impervious,  totigh,  flexible  and  durable  composition 
ever  offered  to  the  public. 

No.  7.  Crippltfgate  Buildings,  Fore  Street,  City;  30,  Pall  Ma\t  ; 
31,  Kinir  William  Strce,  or  by  post  at  the  Manufactorj-,  Churcli-streel 
DeptfoidjKent. 
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HTTANXIA   LIEE   ASSURANCE 

ru.MPANY. 
1,  Prlnces-slreet,  Bank,  London. 

This  Institution  is  empowered  bv  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament, 
(IV.  Vict.  cap.  IX.)  and  is  ko  constituted  as  to  afford  the  benelits 
i.f  I. ill-  Assurance  in  their  fullest  exteul  lo  Policy-Holders,  and  to 
present  greater  facilities  and  accommodation  than  are  uiually  offcrctl 
liv  other  Companie.s,  The  decided  superiority  of  its  plan,  and  its 
claim  to  public  preference  and  Rupport,  have  been  proved  Iilcon- 
testably,  by  itK  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  success. 

*  ,*  Assurances  may  either  be  effected  hy  parties  on  their  own  Lives, 
or  by  parties  interested  theieiii  on  the  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  is  to  create  at  once 
a  Property  in  Reversion,  which  can  by  no  otiicr  means  be  realised. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  ofa  person  at  llie  age  of  Thirty,  who  by 
the  payment  of  £5.  3:?.  4d.  to  the  Britannia  Life  Assurance  Conipany, 
leVomc  at  once  possessed  ofa  beciueatb.ible  [troptrly.  amuonling 
to  £Uli(0,  subject  only  to  tbt  condition  of  his  rontinoio'.;  tli.-  s.iinu 
paviiieiit  .lUarUTly -liu'ia-  ibe  i.-uiaiiuler  of  bis  life,-  a  .■..ii.Uliiih  iiliirh 
miiv  be  fiihilkd  b\  the  iiii'ie  sinin^iof  i-.Kili  r  -iHl  1  1  iM.s  wcf  Ki>  10  Ins 
expendiluie.  Thus,  by  tin.  exeitiou  of  a  very  ^liubt  degr.e  .d  e.ooi- 
mv-sucli,  indeed,  as  can  scauely  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  he  may 
at  once  realize  a  cai»ila!  of  £loou,  wliieh  he  can  bequeath  or  dispose  of 
in  any  way  he  may  think  proper. 

Detailed  Pro.spectnses,  and  even,-  requisite  informalion  as  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  Assv.i..'ices,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office. 

Peter  Morrisu.s,  Re5;idcnt  Director. 

A  Board  of  Directors  attend  daily  at  2  o'clock  for  the  dispnich  of 
Business. 


SUPERIOR  EOOD  FOR  CHILDREN,  IN^'"A- 

'^  LIDS,  AND  OTHKRS.-llOBINSON'S  PATENT  BARLEY, 
ur  m-iking  Supi;rior  Barlev  Water  in  ten  minutes.  Strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty  as  a  coidin?  ami  nutritious  Food  for  Infants; 
much  approved  for  making  a  Delicious  Custard  Pudding,  and  excel- 
lent for  thickening  Broths  or  Soups. 

ROBINSON'S  PATENT  GROATS  form  another  diet  universally 
esteemed  for  making  a  Superior  Gruel  in  ten  mii.utes.-lighl  for  sup- 
i.cr  and  allernalelv  with  Ihe  Patent  Barlr>  1.  ,10  excellent  food  Tor 
children  and  invalids,  being  particularh  recommen.led  by  tlie  Faculty 
as  the  purest  and  best  preparatlou  of  the  kind  extant. 

Sold  hy  all  respectable  Grocers,  DiUKgisls,  and  Oilmen  in  Town  and 
Country,  in  Packets  of  tid,,  Is,  and  in  Family  Canisters  at  2s.,  Ss., 
and  Ids.  each. 

RoniNsos  .and  Bf-Li.vir.i.E,  Purveyors  to  the  aueen.  CI,  Red  Lion 
Street,  Ilulborn,  London. 


EXEMPLAU y  INSTITUTE  for  MATIIEMA- 
TIC'^    liiL'iiii  i-iiii-.  ClasaiCi,  and  General  Literature,  Surre,v 
Villa  near  I  '<•'•<  r"    I     la.  .-.  Londoil.-Pruicipals,  OLIVER  BYRNE. 

l-itei>rore-/..i     1  M Mill,  Cidlese  lor  Civil  Englueers,   aulljor  ul 

TheNewai.a  -.    .    i   ^^,,leln  of  Log.irilhins,  Tlte  ll.)rtriiie  of  Pro- 

uortioii  A  I'ra.iieai  1  r.-.itiae  OH  Splietical  Trigonometry,  Proposer  of 
[lie  Nc'\  Tiieiiiy  of  tlie  Earth,  «liieli  aceui.iits  for  many  Astronomical, 
Geo-ra  .1- il.  ami  Geological  Plienoniei,,,  ie.,  and  H.  W.  HULL, 
B  A  and  C'.E.,  a-.^istcil  by  emiiienl  teaeliers.  Tlie  oli.icfls  of  tins 
estaiilislimeiit  wiil  tjest  he  known  hy  perusing  Hie  \nu  |...  In-,.     (  tvil 

enirinceriiH--  fornw  Hie  leading  features  in  the  coui,.   d  ,m  nmi 

tt  will  he  taught  iu  its  most  extensive  and  practir  il  I  |.  i.'iii.  ul  ., 
suited  to  the  exercise  of  the  profe-sion.  Younu' geiiileiiun  .n.:^  i!v) 
urcoared  lor  Oxford.  Camhridge,  Woolwich,  Addiscoiuhe,  and  baiid- 
hiirst  This  iinitortant  course  cannot  fail,  it  is  presumed,  in  securing 
Buhlie  attention  and  support.  To  meet  the  approhation  of  the  parents 
ofcountrv  pupils,  and  at  Hie  same  lime  to  facilitate  tlie  attendance  of 
young  ginllenicn  residing  in  London,  a  situ , lion  liai  1  e-n  chosen 
perhaps  could  not  lie  e,|ualled.  Ueferonces  given  of  the  highest  older, 
ncliidins  nohlemcn  of  the  highest  distinction,  whose  sons  have  heeu 
instructed  hv  Ihe  pr'iicipals  in  ni.ithem.itics,  Stc,  and  several  scieil- 
tlfic  and  literary  gentlemen,  all  ofwhoni  are  deeply  interested  in  this 
laudahle  design.  All  particulars  shall  he  given  upon  application 
personallv,  or  by  teller,  post  paid,  at  the  Institute,  from  which  pros- 
pectuses are  ptomptly  sent  free  to  all  parts. 


ENGLISH  and  SCOTTISH  LAW  FIRE  and 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  LOAN  AS.SOCIATION.-Est.v 
hlished  is:l3.— Otiices,  H7,  Strand,  near  .Somerset-house  :  and  119, 
Princes  Street,  Ediiihurgh. 

The  entire  Capital  of  this  Association,  amounting  to  One  Million 
sterling,  has  been  subscribed  for,  upon  which  mterest  at  Five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  is  regularly  paid  half-yearly. 

This  Association,  by  its  constitutioii,  embraces; — 

Every  description  of  Risk  contingent  upon  Life  and  Fire,  on  terms 
as  moderate  as  are  coQslsteiit  with  safety. 

A  liberal  system  of  Loan ,  whethe  r  for  a  term  of  montlis  or  years ; 

A  union  of  the  EnBlish  and  Scotch  systems  of  Assnrance.  by  the 
removal  of  all  dirtlculties  experienced  hy  parties  in  England  effecting 
Insurances  with  offices  peculiarly  Scotch,  and  vice  versa; 

A  large  rrutectitig  Capital,  relieving  the  assured  from  all  posaiblp 
responsibilitv,  and  guaranteeing,  at  the  same  time,  a  certaintv"  ol  the 
prompt  settlement  of  everv  Claim;  while  it  also  admits  every  Xo'ic.v- 
holdcr,  assured  for  Ihe  whole  term  of  lUe,  to  a  full  periodical  partici- 
pation in  Two-thirds  of  the  Profits  of  the  Institution. 

Individuals  possessing  real  or  personal  property,  officers  in  tlie 
arniv  and  navv,  clergymen,  professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  persons  of  respectability  and  character,  may,  it  assured  iii  tiiis 
office,  obtain  advances  for  periods  varying  from  three  """""^'°  »"^ 
other  specified  period,  and  in  amounts  ol  £30  and  upwards,  upon  the 
fiiUnwing  securities: — 

Upon  r.-eeliold  and  Leasehold  property  in  England,  ami  tlie  cor- 
responding description  ol  property  in  Scotland,  either  to  be  assigned 
or  deposited  upon  equitable  mortg.ige,  upon  reversions,  annullles, 
pensions.  „r  any  Other  description  of  assigaahic  properly  or  mcotue, 
of  adcuuatc  value. 

Upon  Personal  Securilj.  by  the  borrower  procuring  two  or  more 
tcsDonsible  securities,  to  join  him  in  a  bond  or  other  security  lor  re- 
payment, and  on  condition  of  Ihe  li.e  of  one  of  the  oblisants  being 
assured. 

Upon  the  security  of  Policies  effected  by  parlies  with  this  Associa- 
tion, according  to  the  value  at  the  time  of  the  loan. 

By  alhjwing  their  Assured  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  Preuriuili? 
at  inlercsl.  J.  S.  PIUGEON,  Actuary. 
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Xow  rciilv,  8vo.,  pricf  Is., 

MESMERISM.  CEKEBRAL,  PHYSIOLOGY. 
and  MATERIALKSM,  »iriitlie  Result  ..f  tlie  A|iplicntion  of 
Animal  Mapiictism  t.»  tlie  Ct-reLral  Orsan-i-  ByW.C.  ENGI.EDUE, 
M.D..  witli  a.  Letter  from  Dr  Elliulsoii  on  MEsiiiiiiif  Piiiii:nology. 
aiij  Materialism. 

1.0 lido u  :   H.  BaH-Lii.ue,  21y,  Ret;ent-strcct. 


Just  pulilislicd,  ro\;it  Svo,  hound  in  i-lotli,  price  !)■*, 

SREATISE  on    tlie   PRACTICE   and  PRIX- 
CIPl.ESof  HOMU-:opATHY.     By  Dr.  FRANCIS  BLACK, 
.  Pliysicinn  to  tlie  IIi>nuc<']iutliic  Dispensary  at  Kdinliurgh. 
Hfilnccop.itliy  Explained,  and  Objections  Answered,   In  8vo.,  sewed, 
price  Is.  fourth  thousand. 

Manual  of  Veterinary  Homrcopatliy,  cmnpreliendiiig  the  Treatment 
of  IlieDiscBscs  of  Domestic  Auini.-»ls.  TransKited  from  Ilic  German 
of  M.  W.     Second  edition  IMmo.,  piice  4s.  hound  in  clutli. 

JASIES  LEATII  (Succesftor  toThos.  Hurst),  S,  St.  Paul's 
Clturcliyard^ 

VAN  BUTCIIELL  on  FISTILA,    .%c  — The   Sixlh    EJitioD.— Just 
pnhtished,  in  Svo.,  cloth  boards,  price  7s.  6d.  (enlariied), 

FACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS  relative  to  a 
Successful  Mode  of  TREATING  PILES,  Fistul.i.  Hermorr- 
hoidal  Exorencenoes.Twmours,  and  Strictures.  WITHOUT  CUTTING 
or  CONFINEMENT:  ilhistrated  with  iiumerrus  Cases.  Beinp  .1 
familiar  Exposition  of  the  Practice  of  S.  J.  VAN  BUTCHELL,  Sur- 
geon-Accoucheur, 

"  This  volume  presents  to  us  a  number  of  il!u<!tr.ttiBns  of  liis  sin- 
gidar  success  under  circumstances  that  would  have  iudiired  despair  in 
any  professor  of  loss  mastery,  or  lesc  accustomed  to  accomplish  cures 
wiiere  cures  seem  impossible.  The  Ktatements  here  mrtde  arc  most 
convincinp,  and  place  bey-^.nd  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  trealmeut 
to  which  he  refers." — Court  Joiu'iial. 

PubUshed  by  H.  HENSHAW,  Medical  Bookseller.  Strand;  sold 
also  by  the  Author,  at  liis  residence,  27,  Baker-street,  Portman- 
snuarc. 

Just  published,  price  5s.  Svo.  cloth,  lettered, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONSUMP- 
TION—iis  Putholoey,  Diiiirniisi*.  and  Treatment;  with  romarks 
on  Climate,  the  Use  of  the  Stethoscope,  und  a  Table  of  the  Phvsiral 
Siffns.  By  FraN'cis  Cook,  >I.D.,  Physician  to  the  South  General 
Dispensary. 

London:  JOHN  CHURCHILL.  Princes-street,  Soho. 

MESSRS.  WHITTAKER  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London, 
Have  just  published,  price  Uws., 

NFUSORIA.     Tbe  Histi>ry  of  Infusoria,  livin.^ 

3?;  and  r.iiiil,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  known  species,  arranped 
after  Dr.  Ehrenlierg.  and  ioo  coloured  ill  astral  iojis.  Bv  Am.rew 
Pbitckahd,  M.R.I. 

MICROSCOPIC  ILLUSTRATIONS.      A  new  Edition,  enlar-ed, 
price   4s.  Cd.  with  descriptions  of  Uie  Achromatic,    Pol-iriiins,  and 
other  Microscopes,  and  ample  instructions  for  use. 
Tliis  work  i^  the  only  pva;tic.d  tre.iiise   .m  the  usr  ot  Modern  Mi- 
croscopes extant,  price  23.  6d., 

ENOLISH  PATENTS;  being  a  Refister  of  all  tlio^e  pranted  in  the 
^m,  MniiiiJiirlHTi-t,  Chkuistrv  ^grirulturr,  &c.,  ID  1S41,  with 
copioa's  Index,  and  an  account  of  the  new  Act  to  secure  designs  on 
articles  of  manufacture— Also,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.. 

A  List  ov  3,000  Mkroscopu-  Objects,  with  Remarlis  on  the 
circulation  in  Animals  and  Plants  seen  under  the  Microscope. 
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HSILVERLOCK, 
•  MEDICAL  PRINTING  OFFICF 

Asn 
LABEL  WAREHOUSE. 
3.  WARDROBE-TERRACE.  DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  London. 
Avhere  may  be  had  the  greatest  variety  of  every  description  of  Labels 
both  Plain  and  ornamental,  for, 

Surf;cona,  Apothecaries,  Chemists  and  Druarirists. 
'*■•   Engraving  .ind  Printing  tastefully  executed, 


(:jF,ORGE  IIAimiS,  Writer  &  Labeller  to 

"^  ibe  McJical  Profession,  15,  LilUe  Queen  Street.  Hull>orn.- 
.  ;  ^  respectfully  returns  tiis  thanks  to  tlie  MeUical  Professioi, 
and  ( lieniists  and  Drusrisls  fenernllv,  for  tl.e  verv  liberal  supiiort 
lie  lias  received  as  a  Lal.eller  an.l  Writer  for  20  vears,  and  bees  leave 
to  OMerve.  tliat  be  now  undertakes  to  fit  up  Sliip,  and  Sur,-eries  in 
any  style  cif  elegance  or  neatness,  and  to  any  price  ;  and  trusts,  from 
the  grea  experience  he  lias  had  with  the  late  Mrs.  Willats,  Mr.  Bruce, 
.and  lor  the  hist  lo  years  «ith  the  highly  respectable  »rni  of  Aiisell  and 

.,    ;.*•    ■"'•     P,'"'"'-»"°«'.l-i""'»'»-iun-llelds,tlial   be   «ill  be 
tnablc.l  to  give  sallsfaciiou. 

Stoppered  rounds,  la,  per  lb.,  mahosany  fronted  drawers.  Is.  lid. 
each;    labelluiB  m  the  yety  best  style.  33.  6,1.  per  dojen.      Everv 


article  narranted. 


01  LLOTT'S     PENS. 

**"  r^'.^Il^^^f  «*^'  been  iFT«ciou,ly  pleased  to  commrind  that  Josr.p.i 
GILIOTT,  of  Birmmgliam,  be  appointed  STEEL  PFN  m*>;t' 
^UliTsi'o."  "•■  °^°""^^^  ™  "ER  Mif  ESTYfilt^AKil 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  very  superior  PATENT 

u,.  v'"!}  ""'"  i^'ETAll.K.-  PENS  may  be  b.a.l  of  all  stntinners 
Uooksellers,  and  other  Dealer,  in  Pens  throushout  the  l.-,"ited 
ivni){aum. 

p.u'ii'.  V.^^'!'"!'  V  ""  rf"'"  '°  »'''"°« '"■«"  '■'"  "''"rations  to  the 
PuhUo  for  the  liest  proof  they  can  ulve  hjin  of  their  npurobatinu.  in  the 
continually  increasing  demand  for  bis  Pens.  <        •' 

r,7}'i^'"''"  "'  ^'""  tnanufactured  at  tbe  Works  of  JO.SPPII 
OII.LOTT  from  Oct.  1S38  to  Oct.  1S39.  «as  41.0J1.70Z.  or  3  ;  'I'j'i 
doiena,  or  310,102  gross;  and  from  Dec.  1910  to  Dec.  Is'lT.  Vis 
02,126,928.  or  5,177.211  d'lrens,  or  131.137  gross. 

r-FAVSi*?."  j"  ""  Cemdne  Pens  are  marked  iu  full  "  JOSEPH 
i.il.LUlT;  and  vgnders  are  desired  to  note  that  Cards  of  Pens  are 
made  up  In  packets  of  1  dozen  each,  and  have  a  label  outside,  «itli  „ 
lacaimlleof  his  signature, 

bas'lniioHl,'LH"l'l",V.'" ■"""""  "'"■"i"'!)-  engaged  In  tuition,  J.  G. 
adaotedtl,!,^  blsWAiiRANTEn  Stiiooi.  Pfss,  sslileh  are  .piciallv 
Sirmtruti'nrbJoad';!,:;,'!"'"'"'  '""'"  "f  ""iMU-y.  Ma  .itL 

wSKKs"o,"i','l/°,' /•"'"'"»""»  «•  »"  .Manufactory,  VICTORIA 
"t"RcH's,"ri^T^,\'"'"-  B"""^".!**..  and  at  37,  Gra<-e- 
ih"  Manufa'ro™  a't  B^™,"^■  ""''"  "i'  •"'■'"^^'""M  "'  Mr.  Fox.  from 
oner,  i"Londo7  |',«""""«"«ra.  »'  tr«m  any  of  the  Wholesale  Stati- 


'piIE    CHIXESE    BAND    MAliCH,   as    per- 

-*  formed  on  the  ploriiois  ratiftc.ilion  of  peace  with  Great  BrlLiiu 
"mcluded  by  .Sir  Henry  Pottin^cr.  arrant-ed  for  the  Piano-fnite  bv  H. 
»•  RICHARD.S,  with  a  splendid  lithn-nrapbic  frontispiece  bvBrandard, 
^"i?JV\'"i""  *''  ''''^''"'*  "•'■■'"  ^f  Nankin,  price  2s.  Cd.— A  PIECE  of 
>-HIN.\,  comic  son?-,  composed  by  Lon-Cho  Ban^-Fanp  Sin'j:-.Siin;r. 
'■Mill  a  most  "  splendncious"  lithographic  illnatration  of  the  Emiicrnr 
of  (hma  .nnd  his  Coiwl,  price  Is.  Cd.— London  :  Published  bv  Le..ui 
Lee,  IS,  Albermarle-street,  nhere  nuiv  be  had  Hart's  celebrated 
Chinese  Quadrilles,  price  4s. 


T}  ICIIARDS^S  A'ICTORIA  SIT.VER  TLATE, 

■^^  FOR  SPOONS.  FORKS,  &c.,  is  proved  to  be  the  BEST  and 
therefore  the  CHEAPEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STERLING 
SILVER  ever  produced.  It  is  eriual  thereto  in  cvcr\-tbin{r  but  price. 
It  13  a  compact  solid  metal,  wiouL'ht  with  the  hammer,  not  plated,  and 
can  never  wear  thro\i?h  the  edijes,  as  plated  articles  do  of  the  vcrv 
best  manufacture.  The  savio'»  of  money  is  very  considerable  in  the 
purchase  of  this  excellent  article,  it  beinjr  iu  some  oases  nearly  Rci 
per  cent,  les-i  than  the  cost  of  Silver.  Well  deservinp  the  atten'tinn 
of  Families,  Hotv-1  Keepers,  Militarj- or  Naval  officers,  and  Travellers 
of  every  description. 

To  be  purchaBed  only  at  RICHARDS'S,  LOWTHER  HOUSE, 
4.1S,  WEST  STRAND,  where  are  to  be  obtained  also  the  celebrated 
Chinese  R<izors,--N.  B.  JeftelJery  of  everj-  description. 


LABELS     FOR    FITTING     UP   SrRGEBTFlS,  CHEMISTS* 
SHOPS,  &C.    AT    ABOUT    ]Jd.    PER    DOZ, 

Just  Published,  Price  Ids.  6d.,  a  new  ,ind  enlnrjed  Edition. 

"D      B.    EDE'S,   NEW,  CHEAP  ANB  COM- 

^^*  PLETE  SERIES  of  1,I7S  LABELS,  adapted  to  the  Phar- 
macopfei.^s  of  London,  Edinburt:h.  and  Dublin,  incluitina  tbe  New 
Remedies,  and  Duplicates  and  Blanks.  —Also,  a  verv  .SUPERIOR 
HARD  VARNISH,  especiillv  prepared  for  'the  Series,  in  Bottles,  at 
Is.  9d.  each. 

Dorkins :    R.   B.   Ede  ;— London  ;    Simpkin,   Marshall,  and   Co.  ; 
Tci-'g.  Chc.ii>sidc;  and  R.  E.  Dear,  8!i.  Bishopsgate  Within. 


"DRITI.SH  COLONIES   finiJ  AMEKICA.    DT- 

JJ  PI.OMA  in  MEI)K-IXE.-Geutlcm«u«lio  have  completed  a 
Lursusof  .Medical  Studies,  and  intend  to  practice  in  America  or  in 
any  of  the  Uritish  roloiiies.  mav.  tlirnneh  the  assistance  of  the  Adver 
tiser,  obtain  a  Diploma  .n  Medicine  from  a  University  iu  high  repute. 
Address  (postpaid)  to  ir.  D..  15,  Totteiiham-coiut  NevJ-road. 


OKIGINAL  MEDICAL  GI..VSS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

A  NSELL    AND    HA^yKE,    of  No.  S,  Great 

-".  *-  Queen  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen 
cominencin?  or  nllerins  in  the  above  Profession,  that  tbev  have  a  large 
assortment  of  Drawers.  Bottles,  Jars,  and  every  re.iui'sitc  for  com- 
pleting Simps  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Most  satis- 
gctory  references  can  be  given  as  to  style  tmd  quality.  Plan-s  and 
Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


pORCEL.AlN    LETTERS. -HUGHE.S     and 

-■-  CLARK.  Sole  Agents  for  Yates's  Patent  Porcelain  Projectin" 
Letters  and  F)-nires.  for  Shop  Fronts,  Hotels,  Public  Buildings  «:c 
sVc.  15S,  Strand,  (adjoiniae  King's  Colleg^c)  Tliesc  Letters  are 
recommended  with  perfect  confidence  as  the  most  durable  bciutiful 
and  ccanomical  eicr  offered  to  the  public.  N.B.— Unelazed  Letters 
fur  Paintins  or  Gilding. 


C_1KEAT    COATS,   Chesterfieltl   and   Bii-hton 

^^^  Wrappers.  Travelling  Cloaks.  Xrc— Families  and  Gentlemen 
nre  solicited  to  inspect  a  choice  collection  of  the  above  GARMENTS 
in  v^urious  forms  and  most  approved  shapes,  made  in  the  first  stv'e, 
from  ever>-  description  of  patent  waterproof  cloths,  beavers,  &c — 
At  J.  ALBERT'S,  tailor,  &c.,  57,  King  William-street,  Citv.  For 
l.ronipl  payment  a  saving  at  least  of  25  per  cent,  mav  be  effected  upon 
yarmenta  of  the  be.-t  description. 


QAVE  YOUR  INCOME-TAX  at  DOUOXEY 

'-"  and  SON'S,  49,  Lombard-street.  — The  new  and  f..lji,inal,le 
TAGLIONIS,  ISs.,  D.judney's  celebrale.l  army  cloth  cloak,  nine  and 
a  half  yards,  5os. ;  opera  cloaks,  21s. :  boys'  cloaks  of  every  lUscrip- 
tion,  from  8s.  Cd.  ;  superfine  dress  coats.  38s.  and  17s.  fid.  •  frock 
coats,  silk  facinss,  12s  and  50s. ;  Tweeds,  buckskins,  and  tartans  for 
winter  trousers,  13s.  cd.,  178.  Od..and  21a.;  new  patterns  for  winter 
vests  7s,  and  lOs.  cd. ;  suit  of  liveries.  63s.;  ladies'  ridine  h.abita 
fi38.— Dondney  and  Son's,  19,  Lombard-street ;  established  17S1 


TyrOTHES*     CAPSULES      OF     COPAIBA. 

-*-  -*-  "We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  appoint  Mr.  Tuovias 
Bi'TlER,  1.  Cheapside,  London,  our  sole  Agent  (in  the  place  of  Mr 
Warrick)  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
the  j.ile  of  SloTHEs'  Gel*tisoi's  Capsules  of  Balsam  of  Co- 
paiba," of  which  we  are  sole  Proprietors  and  Invftutors." 

MOTHES,  LAilOROUX  &  Cn. 
Pari'',  Dec.  17,  ISIL 

T.  B.  begs  to  acquaint  Chemiils,  DruecL^ts,  and  Apothecaries,  that, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  tbe  substitution  of  imit^itions  of  the  jienuine 
Capsules  of  Copaiba,  he  will  lupply  the  latter  at  a  considerable  re- 
duction from  the  price  which  has  hitherto  been  charged  fur  them  in 
this  countr>\ 

COLUT.  MAGNES.  BICARB.— Dr.  WILKIN- 

^  SON,  of  Bath,  whose  well-known  familiaritv  with  Practical 
Cnemistrj-  entitles  his  opinion  to  rospcct,  says,— 

"A  boltle  of  (he  Fluid  Magnesia  of  Sir  James  Murrav'-S  sent  to  me 
for  Analytation  by  a  Chemist  in  this  Town,  pave  me  Seven  Grains  of 
Maenesla  and  TArre  oj  Sulphate  oj  .Sorfo  to  the  ounce,  whilst  vours 
yielded  SevenU-cn  Grains  of  Pchk  Maontsia  to  the  ounce.  I'coit- 
sru'uliously  hear  te-itimuny  to  the  correctness;  of  the  above  results 

..  „      (Signed)  ••  c.  U.  WiLKlMiON,  M.U." 

Dated  Oclohcr  2:ul.  1940." 
Ti'  Xlf-  C,  DiNfcKvoRD,  Bond-alreet,  London. 

'  I  '  "inelnsiye  testimony  It  further  corroborated  by  Proffs- 

I  '  ihe  Royal  InstUullon. 

I"     i- >  author  of  Ihc  PharmacolOijij,  itml    Mr.   Morc.in,  of 

iitiMiii.  «h,i  alio  exanuned  and  rejtorlcd  on  Sir  James   Murray's 

COMPOUND.  ^ 

It  ho-s  ftl.".o  received  the  tanction  of  Sir  Hcsrv  Hai.fohd,  Bart., 
Prsident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy<.cian5,  and  tli«  mo.I  distin- 
Kulihcd  Members  of  cver>-  branch  of  the  Medical  Profcwlon. 

SoldlnJiirt  (for  Dispensing  only)  containlncSlbi.,  at  is.  M.  eacli 
by  the  unial  rcspectabl*  Wioleiale  Houu'«,  or  direct  from  U.c  Pro- 
l^rietor. 


^  TEBICAL.— WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman,  aged 

±11.  Twenty-five,  a  Situation  as  Visitinc  and  Disi»ensing  Assist- 
ant. Tlie  Advertiser  has  had  much  experience  in  Midwiferv— has 
been  accustomed  to  CouiUry  practice — and  can  be  well  recommended 
by  Ihc  :?iiitleuian  whom  he  has  just  left.  Address  (pre-paid),  \\.  M.. 
Ni"    II,  Ma>yIebone-street,  Golden-s<iuarc. 


"WARM     AND     MEDICATED    BATHS, 
5,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

'T'HIS  Kstablishment  is  tbe  Largest  in  tbe  King- 

-*-  dom.  and  Is  unequalled  fur  comfort,  eceno  my,  and  eflSciency  of 
admin ist ration.  The  following  Baths  are  always  ready  :—Sh3mpuo- 
in?,  SMlphur.  Hot  Air.  Harrowgate,  Medicated  Vapour,  Iodine, 
Mercurial,  and  ever>-  other  description,  besides  a  r,inse  of  twelve 
rooms  fitlcd  up  for  the  luxury  or  healthfulnessof  Wjrm  Bathin?.  Tlie 
propriclur  Is  a  qualified  Surgeon,  and  dailv  in  attendance  from  11 
till  ■->. 


LAMP.S  CHEAPER   THAN   EVER!  —  CENTRAL    LAMP  AND 
OXYDATOR  DEPOT,  14,  Finch-lane,  CaruhUl. 

CMITII  and  Co.  have  reduced  tbe  price  of  Table 

^  r.imps  and  of  nil  other  descriptione,  including  Readijig  and 
Office  Lamps,  25  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth.  No  deceptive  prices  are 
here  put  forth,  bill  the  public  will  find  every  variety  of  desig-n,  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  elegant,  at  imparaljelled  low  prices. 
FIREPROOF  CHIMNEYS,  Gd.  each  ;  Purified  OH,  4s.  per  (rallon. 

NEW  COTTON  for  ARGAND  LAMPS.— Tlie  importance  of  a 
cood  Lamp  Cotton  in  the  production  ot  light  has  induced  Smith 
&.  Co.  to  bestow  particular  attention  upon  its  manufacture.  Tlic  result 
has  been  tbe  production  of  an  article  which,  from  its  length  of  fibre 
ami  purit)'  of  material,  unites  extraordinary  capillary  action  w-jth  the 
utmost  power  of  sustaining  combustion.  For  common  oils  these 
cottons  are  indispensable,  and  for  sperm  highly  rcfiuisite.— price  no 
hicher  than  ordinary  cottons.  14,  Finch-lane.— Merchants  and  the 
Trade  supplied. 

NO  LAMP  GLASS  CAN  RE  BROKEN  where  the  Patent 
Oxyd.itor  is  tised;  it  thus  saves  more  than  the  cost  in  Ihree 
ni.inlbs,  anil  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  applicable  to  the  burner  of  any 
Lnmp  without  alteration,  and  incre.ises  iu  an  extraordinarv  deirree 
the  buuiuiforou^  power  of  every  ki.d  of  Oil.  Central  Depot,"  11, 
FiJK'h-laue.— SMITH  and  Co.  supply  the  Trade  upon  the  best  terms. 


EXTENSION   OF  THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   ART-UNIONS. 

THE  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  UXION  of 
LONDON. 

Tlii'i  Union  is  founded  with  the  concurrenceof  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Science  und  Art,  strictly  on  the  principle  ol'givin'r  equal  encour^c- 
nieut  to  both,  bv  promoting  the  sale  of  the  best  prodvictions. 

The  DIRECTORS  of  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION, wilh  other  Gentlemen,  form  the  Commiltec  of  M.anagemeut. 

Iu  fiu:lherance  of  one  of  the  main  objects  nf  thi^Union.  viz.  that  of 
prc-^enlintt  to  every  soliscriber  a  valuable  work  of  art,  independent  of 
the  prizt-f;,  which  will  rin^  rrom  £10  to  to  £200,  and  up  wards,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  oi  1 1  c  Ust  of  subscribers,  the  Committee  have  been 
ri)nunate  enough  to  engage  the  Members  of  the  Etching  Club  (somf 
of  whom  :ire  of  Ihc  R^^yal  Academy)  to  produce  a  work  on  the  same 
plan  (hut  on  a  lari:er  sc-Je);  as  their  esteemed  edition  of  Ihe  "  De- 
serted Vill.agc."  It  will  coiisist  of  thirteen  flni-^hed  etchings  on  ten 
steel  pliites,  printed  on  India  paper,  in  an  ornamented  cover,  ilhis- 
Irating  a  Selection  from  the  Songs  of  Shakspcare,  a  copy  or  wiilrit 
thirteen  etchings  (lo  be  ready  ix  January  next),  will,  in  order 
of  priority,  be  pre.'^eiited  to  each  subscriber  of  20s.,  a  sum  little  more 
than  half  the  price  in  the  u^ual  mode  of  publication. 

In  Uiis  UNION  the  whole  of  the  subsrcibcd  fund  (except  the  ex- 
penses of  advertisement.^:  and  correspondence)  will  be  placed  by  Ihe 
Committee  in  the  hands  of  the  Artist  and  Man  of  Science,  bi  return 
for  their  selected  works,  the  services  of  the  Committee  being  given 
gratuitously,  thus  evincing  their  determination  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  seeking  their  own  pecuniary  interest,  and  preventing  the  possi- 
bility of  favoritism  by  the  arrangement  that  every  holder  of  a  prize 
should  be  left  to  make  his  ow-n  sele"lion. 

The  prizc't  will  be  draw  it  on  the  'Jitb  of  April  next.  In  the  presence 
of  a  general  meeting  of  subscribers. 

Influenitat  residents  in  the  provincial  towns,  who  arc  disposed  lo 
become  Honorary  Agents,  will  have  the  kindness  to  coinmimicate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  InslUution,  of  whom  the 
Prospectus  may  be  had.  and  who  receives  Subscriptions, 

303,  Regent-street.  Dec-  9,  1842. 
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ENTLEY'S   BROWN  WINDSOR   SOAP  is 

Ihe  most  emollient  and  purest  soap  in  use ;  its  healin<;  effects 
in  cases  of  chappes  hands,  roughness  of  skin,  or  other  un]>!ea«ant 
sensations  caused  by  sudden  atmo.spheric  changes,  are  duly  appre- 
ciated, ils  constant  use  will  not  only  protect  the  hands,  face,  and 
arms  against  bleak  winds,  and  damp  nir,  but  it  will  produce  a 
whiteness  and  softness  of  Skin  indescribable.  In  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and 
23.  Cd.  packiMs.  To  he  bad  at  the  Proprietor's  Depot  for  the  inimjfi- 
ble  Extract  of  Honey  for  the  growth  and  restoration  of  Ihe  human 
hair.  No.  220,  Hizh  Holboni,  aiid  of  most  Hair  Dressers  and  Chemists. 


TO  ACEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS.— To 
meet  the  convenience  of  those  Medical  Practitioners,  who 
(owing  to  their  connection  with  the  Poor-law  Uiiion:>,or other  reasons) 
are  desirous  of  expediliously  refreshing  their  Anatomical  knowledge, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  Diploma  of  Ihe  Royal  CoUcire  of  Sur- 
geons, also  I'.ir  the  accommodation  of  Senior  Pupils,  Mr.  Dkrmott 
receives  Gentlemen  into  hi^  house  by  the  month  :  an  arrangement  vastly 
advanlagcou*  to  these  v.  ho  c;innot  absent  themselves  lor^  from  their 
practice--  And  in  rcfevenco  to  the  many  inquiries  of  candidates  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  iudni.-cdce  pmnteil  on  the  part  of  Ihe  Col- 
lege, Mr.  D.  insert*  their  uwn  oitieial  .innouncemcnt :  — 

The  Court  of  Examiners  have  resolved  : 

"  That  gentlemen  who  were  praclisinjt  suricry  prior  lo  1835,  ln> 
admitted  to  examination  on  producing  proofs  of  such  nniilomkal  and 
surgical  education  as  may  be  deemed  sufllcSent  b>  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners. 

"  That  other  candidates  be  admitted  lo  examlnntionfl  upon  the 
produrtion  of  the  several  certiricale<«  requested  by  Ihe  regulations  in 
force,  whi'n  Ihey  bc:^;uilbcir  pnifcssional  education  by  apprenticeship 
or  by  attendance  ou  Icitures  or  hospital  practice." 

Apply  10  Mr.  Mi  D).hmott,  Charlotle-slreet  School  of  M^^dicine, 
15,  Chirlotle-slrccl,  Bloomsburv. 

«••  Private  Courses  of  Operatlre  Surgeri-. 


COALS.  — SA]\ISON  and  Co.,  Essex  AVbaif, 
Strand,  and  JARHOW,  South  Shield*.  Coal-merchaul.<,  Impor- 
ters, fcc,  assure  their  Friends  tin!  they  have  unusual  facilities  for 
sxipplving  them  with  COALS,  as  they  arc  now  freighting  direct  fro.n 
the  Collieries,  and  would  advhe  Mrly  orders  previous  to  the  approiicb- 
iitg  rise  in  prices.  Very  best  screened,  i>:.s.  W. ;  seconds,  21«i. ; 
Anthracite,  for  Amott's  Sloves.  29s..  within  four  miles,  ca^h. 
Founders'  und  Ga*  Coktf.  equally  cheap. 


London  :  Printed  and  Pulili^hed  by  Jamks  AvorR-STrtN  Cabfrak 
49,  £4.sex  Street  Strand,  in  tbe  Parish  of  St.  Clements  Danes, 
Westminster,  in  the  Cou  ty  ot  MiddlcBes.  —December  17lb,  XHt. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

IMPORTANT  CASE  OF  MOLLITIES  OSSIUM. 

On  Friday  eveninaf,  Dec  Kith,  a  conversazione 
was  held  at  .St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  when  Mr. 
Samuel  Solly  communicated  the  details  of  a 
remarlvahle  case  of  mnUilies  ossiiim,  which  he 
illustrated  hy  some  drawings  and  microscopic 
preparations.  Dr.  Hodgkin  also  communi- 
cated some  original  observations  reg.irding-  the 
extent  and  rolative  position  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera  in  health  and  disease  ; 
the  details  of  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr.  Francis  Sibson. 

The  assembly  took  place  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  hospital,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted 
up  for  the  occasion,  .and  there  were  present 
not  less,  we  should  think,  than  five  hundred 
persons. 

Mr.  Samuel  Solly,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, said  :  Gentlemen,  in  appearing  before 
you  this  evening-  I  confess  I  feel  some  difficulty 
in  having  to  address  two  classes  of  auditors  ; 
fur,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  many  of  tlic 
most  eminent  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessicm,  we  are  favoured  with  the  company  of 
many  of  those  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  see 
among  us,  and  whom  I  am  proud  to  see  gracing 
assemblies  of  this  kind  with  their  presence, 
because  it  shows  that  they  take  an  interest  in 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  medicine  and 
surgery;  not  merely,  of  course,  in  this  school, 
but  all  over  the  world.  We  know  that  learned 
societies  flourish  not  merely  by  tlie  influence 
;:nd  talent  of  its  superintending  members,  but 
by  the  combination  of  science  with  wealth  ; 
and  we  hope,  therefore,  Ihat  the  combination 
of  wealthy  members  in  institutions  of  this 
kind  for  the  propagation  of  medical  science 
throughout  the  globe, — for  we  know  that  in- 
slitnlions  of  this  kind  are  mostly  supported  by 
the  wealthy  part  of  the  community,— I  say, 
I  hope  therefore,  that  those  who  are  not 
practicing  the  profession  will  come  among  us 
and  take  an  interest  in  our  pursuits  and  our 
objects,  and  will  feel  the  delight  that  we  feel 
in  doing  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate all  the  good  that  is  within  our  means 
of  bestow  ment.  I  say,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
my  having  to  address  two  classes  of  auditors 
that  1  feel  some  difficulty  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  I  shall  address  you.  If  I  do  not  ex- 
plain myself  in  language  more  becoming  the 
theatre  of  a  medical  school,  and,  instead, 
make  use  of  what  may  appear  trite  terms,  you 
must  excuse  me,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  ad- 
dressing simply  a  medical  audience. 

The  skeleton,  it  must  be  known  to  all  intel- 


ligent and  thinking  minds,  affords  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  a  designing  and  benevolent 
Providence,  and  the  bo/us  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  so  hard  and  so  firm,  that  the  medi- 
cal student  when  he  commences  his  profession 
hardly  looks  on  it  as  a  part  of  the  living  being, 
and  those  who  have  not  studied  physiology, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  science,  cannot  com- 
prehend that  the  bones  are  endowed  with 
anything  like  a  living  principle ;  but  those 
who  have  studied  physiology  and  tlie  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  know  tliat  they  are  as 
mnch  under  tlie  influence  of  vitality  .as  the  soft 
skin  that  protects  them  by  its  sensibility,  and 
which  moves  so  beautifully  to  every  motion  of 
the  body.  The  vital  properties  of  the  bones 
exhibit  to  the  surgeon  many  wonderful  cha- 
racteristics; he  sees  that  they  are  under  the 
influences  of  disease,  and  also  that  they  are  as 
much  endowed  with  sensibility  as  the  nerves, 
and  the  muscles  and  the  other  tissues  of  the 
body.  Many  diseases  affect  them.  Scrofula 
holds  not  its  power  from  them  ;  the  poison 
which  invades  the  mnsciilar,  and  especially 
the  imlmonary  tissues,  also  extends  itself  to 
the  bones.  When  the  bone  dies,  and  is  no 
longer  a  means  of  support,  nature  builds  a 
beautiful  ]notection  out  of  the  materials  left. 
Now  the  sympathetic  cyst — which  is  itself  no 
more  than  as  a  small  globular  particle— pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  an  animal,  is  capable 
of  reproducing  its  species :  this  deposits  its 
seeds  in  the  bones,  and  thus  breaks  up  the 
osseous  system. 

Of  all  diseases  that  afl'eet  Ihe  osseous  sys- 
tem, none  is  more  extraordinary,  and  none  more 
interesting,  from  its  variety,  than  the  mullitirs 
osxiiim.  The  term  implies  a  mere  softening  of 
the  bone  from  various  causes.  It  is  produced 
by  carcinomatous  tubercles  in  the  deposit, 
allowing  it  to  break  easily.  In  childhood 
before  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  depo- 
sited, they  are  soft  and  pliable, — so  that, 
when  the  deposit  takes  place,  you  have  that 
dreadful  deformity  of  the  person  known  undei 
the  title  oi' rUkeU ;  this  arises  rather  from  the 
want  of  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  than 
any  ])ositive  disease.  It  is  true  that  some 
|)hysiolooists  and  excellent  surgeons  have  con- 
sidered that  rickets  is  a  disease;  Garand,  a 
French  idiysician,  brought  forward  nine  facts 
to  establish  that  it  is  a  disease.  Rickets  is 
not  a  disease  which  in  itself  causes  the  de- 
struction of  life;  but.it  isadiscase  which  causes 
rickets, — namely,  the  disturbance  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
want  of  a  proper  assimilation  of  the  food  with 
the  blood.  It  will  cause  Ihe  death  of  the 
child  ;  but.  supposing  the  general  system  to 
be  repaired  by  the  assistance  of  a  medical  man, 
the  child  may  grow  up  to  be  an  adult,  and  the 
deformity  will  remain.  There  is  a  case  in  a 
French  work  in  which  every  portion  of  the 
skeleton,  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the 
vertebral  column,  and  the  skull,  were  diseased 
in  like  manner;  but  the  disease  may  be  re- 
paired, though  the  recovery  from  it  be  accom- 
panied with  deformity.  As  far  as  we  know  at 
present  of  the  disease,  regarding  viol/ilies 
ossimn,  we  know  that  it  is  a  disease  siii  i^eiitris 
— not  dependant  on  any  disturbance  of  the 
viscera  generally  ;  but  it  is  a  disease  of  the 
cause  of  which  we  are  ignorant  at  present,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  on 


subjects  of  this  kind,  because  we  are  stimulated 
to  go  on  in  our  endeavours  to  find  out  the  real 
cause. 

The  case  which  has  induced  me  to  come 
before  you  to  night  is  a  case  of  great  interest, 
anil  one  for  the  details  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  my  kind  friend  D".  ConoUy,  and  Dr.  Davey, 
of  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  Mr.  Dutton,  of 
York-street,  Manchester-square,  Mr.  Temple, 
and  others.  I  only  saw  the  patient  after 
death.  I  was  present  at  the  post  morlem  ex- 
amination, at  which  I  assisted,  and  I  made 
some  sections  of  the  bone,  nude  some  draw- 
ings, and  I  have  followed  out  the  case  since 
and  got  the  particulars.  The  poor  creature, 
as  she  laid  on  a  table  after  death,  was  so 
distorted  as  hardly  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  human  being. 

[Wo  give  the  report  of  the  case  kindly  sent 
to  us  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Davey,  of  Hanwell  Asylum, 
as  being'  ampler  and  more  precise  than  that 
suited  to  the  general  audience  addressed  by 
Mr.  Solly.— Eu] 

C.  S.  a  temale,  a;t.  .33,  was  adLnitted  into  this 
institution  in  April  last.  She  ^v,^s  nnich  iMuaciated 
and  enfeebled,  and  unable,  either  to  walk,  or  even 
support  herself  erect.  When  not  in  the  reeum- 
hi'ut  position,  she  sat  on  her  haunches,  support- 
ing herself  by  her  superior  extremities,  of  which 
slio  retained  a  very  ethcient  use.  The  general  de- 
formity of  the  skeleton,  induced  me  to  regard  the 
cjse  as  one  of  protracted  ric/>efs.  Tiie  bodily 
health  appeared  good,  the  several  functions  being 
duly  perfurmed  ;  there  were  no  hectic  symptoms, 
or  cough,  or  tumidity  of  the  abdomen,  wliieh  con- 
stitute tlie  ordinary  accompaniments  of  disease  of 
this  kind.  The  history  olitaiued  by  me  from  her 
moth,  r,  a  very  iutelligcnt  woman,  some  months 
after  licr  admission,  is  to  tlie  effect  that  in  1837, 
whilst  walking  along  King  William-street,  City, 
she  fell,  and  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  right 
knee.  The  accident  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  a 
period  of  fonr  months.  Before  the  occurrence  of 
this  circnmstanee  she  had  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
but  subsequently  to  it  s!ic  became  very  delicate. 
Ilerconduct  too  was  characterized  hy  supicion,  and 
so  restless  andirritable  was  her  general  demeanour, 
that  her  friends  and  relations  feared  the  approach 
of  insanity.  All  this  time,  however,  she  continued 
to  conduct  her  school,  with  her  habitual  pi-ecision 
and  care.  Her  suspicion  and  timidity  at  length 
so  much  increased  that  she  could  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  move  from  room  to  room.  On  one  occa- 
siijii,  when  under  the  iuflneuce  of  these  feelings, 
she  secreted  herself  in  some  damp  place  or  other, 
and  thus  was  attacked  (so  her  mother  has  assured 
me)  with  a  severe  rheumatic  fever,  which  lasted 
fur  six  weeks.  During  the  progress  of  this  dis  ■ 
ease,  she  made  very  especial  complaint  of  strange 
sensations,  and  occasionally  severe  pains  over  the 
whole  head,  but  more  particularly  the  hack  part. 
The  cerebral  functions  too  were  much  disturbed 
throughout ;  so  soon  as  symptoms  of  approaching 
recovery  were  manifested,  violent  mania  set  iu, 
during  w  hieh  she  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  wound  iu 
her  tln-oat.  After  a  time  the  symptoms  of  insanity 
moderated,  and  fur  tlie  space  of  fourteen  months 
succeeding  the  attack,  she  remained  very  impro- 
perly at  home  with  her  family  ;  sometimes  better, 
at  other  times  worse.  She  was  now  removed  to 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  in  a  short  time  was  very 
much  better.  Her  licaltli  was  generaUy  restored. 
that  of  the  brain  as  well  as  the  other  organs.  She 
became  robust.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
amendment  proved  but  a  too  flattering  hope  of  a 
permanent  cure.  An  attack  of  epilepsy  or  hya- 
tP,.ia_so  it  would  appear  from  report— to  which 
I  am  iufornied  a  loss  of  power  of  the  lower  extre- 
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mities  quickly  succeeded,  proved  the  precursor  o^ 
her  dissohition.  The  return  of  the  catamcnia 
which  had  attended  on  her  improved  health,  now 
became  suspended.  The  e3'es  were  observed  to 
grow,  as  it  were  from  their  socl<ets,  and  the  whole 
head  to  increase  in  size.  Slie  was  recpi^■ed  here 
from  the  Islington  Infirmary'.  After  admission 
into  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  the  deformitj-  of  the 
skeleton  abovementioned,  (and  which  was  on  the 
whole,  of  the  ordinary  character  of "  ridels") 
went  on  increasing.  The  head  became  lai'ger,  the 
dorsal  spine  more  curved,  the  sternum  more  pro- 
minent, the  lateral  parietes  of  the  chest  more  Hat- 
tened,  the  extremities  more  bent  and  hoisted,  and 
the  articulations  more  expanded,  , particularly 
those  of  the  phalanges).  Tiie  appetite  continued 
very  good,  and  the  secretions  health}'.  With  the 
exception  of  sedative  medicines  to  relieve  the  se- 
vere pains  she  referred  to  her  bones,  she  took 
only  a  single  aperient  pill  since  my  knowledge  of 
her.  I  may  add,  two  grains  of  morphia  (muriate) 
or  a  drachm  of  the  sedative  liquor  of  opium  pro- 
duced but  slight  narcotic  effects,  such  was  the  se- 
verity of  her  sufferings.  The  treatment  in  addi- 
tion to  opiates  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  sleep, 
consisted  in  the  daily  administration  of  wine,  with 
a  genei'ous  diet,  together  with  the  use  of  an  air 
bed.  Softly  padded  and  small  cushions  too  were 
recommended  by  Dr.  C'cmolly  with  much  relief. 
They  were  placed  in  any  position  likely  to  relieve 
particular  pressure  of  parts.  She  gradually  sank, 
and  died  on  the  28th  of  October  of  the  present 
year.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  that  two  or 
three  weeks  before  her  decease,  the  existence  of 
spontaneous  fractures  was  accidentally  discovered. 

Autopsy. — The  examination  detected  as  many 
as  six  spontaneous  fractures ;  viz.,  two  of  tlie  left 
femur,  one  of  the  right  femur,  one  of  the  left 
clavicle,  (nature  had  made  some  ineffectual  at- 
tempts a  reunion  in  this  instance)  one  of  the 
left  himienis,  and  another  of  the  right  ra- 
dius. The  viscera  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
pelvis,  were  quite  henJthii,  not  a  vestige  of  dis- 
ease could  either  be  discovered  in  the  brain 
or  membranes.  The  peti-o\is  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  on  tlie  left  side  was  slightly  en- 
larged. The  medullary  canals  of  the  long  bones 
one  and  all,  contained  a  substance,  which  both  in 
colour  and  consistence  resembled  black  currant 
jeilij.  The  cancellous  substance  of  all  the  osseous 
system  with  the  exception  lo  be  specified,  was  ap- 
pai'entlj-  converted  into  this  peculiar  morbid  pro- 
duct, or,  at  any  rate,  the  one  took  the  place  of  the 
other.  The  same  change  was  evidently  in  pro- 
gress with  the  outer,  or  compact  structure  of  the 
bones.  The  articulating  extremities  of  the  long 
bones,  as  the  tibia,  femm-,  humerus,  and  those  of 
the  fore-arm,  were  excessively  vascular  and  very 
much  softened  ;  so  much  so,  as  to  retain  very-  per- 
fectly, even  an  inconsiderable  pressure  of  the  fin- 
gers. A  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur, 
including  the  he.ad  of  the  bone,  presented  an  ap- 
pearance differing  only  to  that  w  Iiieh  is  natural  to 
it,  in  the  greater  number  and  larger  size  of  the 
cellular  spaces,  and  from  whieb  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed the  plios]ihate  of  li,„e  &c.,  had"  been  re- 
moved by  absorption.  A  very  similar  appearance, 
somewhat  modified,  was  presented  by  a  section 
_  of  the  ealvarcum  which  was  of  immense  thickness, 
measuring  in  several  places  seventeen  lines  in 
diameter  (Kuglish).  It  could  le  easily  cut  through 
with  a  knile.  By  exposing  the  shaft  of  either 
the  femur  or  lunnerus,  and  embracing  it  betH  een 
the  finger  and  thumb,  tlie  compact  substance  easily 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  so  very  thin  w.as  it,  and 
imparted  tbo  sensation  of  breaking  a  soft  shelled 
walnut 

JMy  friend,  llr.  Solly,  of  Si.  Thomas's  Ilospiral, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  intends,  I  believe,  to 
furnish  the  profession  with  the  result  of  an  nna- 
5^15.  toth  cAcwicn/ and  microscopiealat  i\\c  peculiar 
siKKlan^  Jiovementioned. 

firmortft^— Even  supposing  that  pathologists 
were  agreed  respecting  the  precise  nature  of^  dis- 
ease, of  the>kind  I  have  narrated  :  nevertheless,  I 
should  consider  that  the  iinfrequency  of  such  cases 
as  that  of  C.  S.,  would  excuse  the 'publication  of 
the  present  one.  In  the  note,  Jlr.  Editor,  which 
prefwes  the  observations  I  have  submitted  to  you, 


I  have  design.ited  the  case  one  of  moHilies  ossium, 
you  will,  however,  perceive  that  I  have  affixed  a 
(lueri/  to  the  tei-m.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  of 
any  one  of  your  numerous  and  talented  corres- 
pendents  in  what  consist.s  Jhe  difference,  not  j;o- 
mi'Kil  but  rirluat,  between  rachitis,  fragilitas  os- 
sium, and  mollifies  ossium.  Are  they  not  I  would 
enquire,  mere  words,  signifying  but  varieties  of  the 
same  disease?  I  may  be  told,  that  the  first  is 
confined  to  childhood.  That  such  is  the  generally 
received  opinion  is  most  true.  Yet  are  we  not 
without  authority  to  show  that  such  an  opinion  is 
ill  founded.*  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  surgical  dictionary, 
quotes  a  case  by  Jloraud  (Acad,  des  Sciences, 
1 7 -''S)  "  in  which  an  atlult  became  affected"  with 
this  disease.  And  we  learn  too  from  the  same 
author)  that  the  late  J[r.  Wilson  was  agreed  with 
Bojer  and  Kieherand  in  believing  rickets  and  mol- 
lifies ossium  to  be  "  one  and  the  same."  The  in- 
teresting case  of  "mnllilies  ossium"  recorded  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gooch,  and  given  in  the  .article 
of  that  name  in  Jlr.  Cooper's  surgical  dic- 
tionary was  preceeded  by  a  remarkable  fragi- 
lity of  the  bones.  A  circumstance,  which, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact 
that  "  in  almost  all  the  cases  on  record,  the 
fragilitas  and  mollities  have  been  combined,"  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  llu-ir  identity.  In  the  case  of 
C.  S.,  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  this 
combination.  The  shaft  of  the  long  bones  were 
in  a  state  of  fr.agility,  the  articulating  extremities 
of  the  same  bones  being  softened  ;  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  indepcndantly  of  any  clicmi- 
cnl  changes  so  to  speak  in  the  osseous  system, 
whereby  the  relative  lu-oportion  of  earthy  and 
animal  matter  is  lost,  giving  rise  to  an  excess  of  one 
or  olber  of  the  essential  elements  of  bone  and  eon- 
stituting  thereby  either  a  pure  softening  of  its  tex- 
ture, in  which  it  becomes  completely  flexible, 
and  loses  all  its  natural  firmness,  the  effect  oxLv 
of  a  deficiency  of  lime,  and  without  otiier  morbid 
change  :  or  an  increased  hardness,  or  britlloness, 
the  mere  consequence,  as  above  explained,  of  the 
loss  of  balance  of  the  organized  and  calcareous 
structures,  in  which  the  latter  preponderates,  as  is 
seen  in  old  persons,  and  whereby  they  are  rendered 
more  liable  to  fracture, — cases  which  are  witbrutl 
other  org'tuic  change  than  that  now  detailed;  I 
sa3',  that  independently  of  such  changes, — and 
whicfi.  perhaps,  we  do  well  to  recognize  by  the 
general  and  certainly  more  expressive  terms  of 
mollilies  and  fragilitas  ossium;  I  believe  there  is  a 
peculiar  and  specific  disease  of  bone,  the  real  na- 
ture of  which  is  at  present  misunderstood,  and 
which  in  its  accession,  progress,  and  terrain  ition, 
presents  certain  /jlu/sicul  cliaraeters,  from  which 
alone  all  our  ideas  of  it  have  been  conceived,  and 
hence  the  employment  of  the  terms  in  use;  and 
such  a  disease  it  will  be  readily  seen,  I  presume  is 
realised,  in  the  case  which  I  liave  reported.  To 
recur,  however,  to  the  question — if  such  it  be — of 
rickets,  fragilitas,  and  mollifies  ossium,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  draw  the  atlontion  of  the  reader  to 
llie  appearances  observed  after  dealh.  In  Mr. 
Gooch's  case  before-mentioned,  it  was  obser\ed, 
that  "  all  the  bones,  except  the  teeth,  were  sof- 
tened, so  that  .searcelj"  any  of  them  could  resist  the 
knife;  but  those  of  the  lower  extremities  were 
most  dissolved,  being  changed  into  a  iiud  i,f  paren- 
chymous  substavce,lifte  a  soft  dar/:-eo/itrcd  lirer,  without 
"'".I  "ffensire  smell,  so  completely,  indeed,  were  they 
decomposed,  that  the  Iniifi^  met  wiih  less  resistance 
in  cutting  through  them,  than  in  sound  muscular 
llcsh,  though  some  bony  lamina'  were  here  and 
there  to  be  met  with,  but  as  thiu  ns  nn  eggshell. 
The  most  compact  bones,  and  those  which  con- 
tained the  greatest  quantity  of  marrow  were  the 
most  dissolved;  .and  it  was  observable,  that  the 
dissolution  began  internally;  for  the  bonj-  laniinre 


*  "The  softening  of  the  bone.s,  which  is  met 
with  in  persons  of  adult  or  advanced  age,  presents 
itself  in  various  degi-ees  of  severity.  Sitmetinics 
it  is  merely  a  prolrnctcil  form  of  i'„f„nl!le  ricl.ets, 
which  has  continued  wilti  numerous  checks  and 
interruptions,  and  successive  revivals  and  increase 
of  symptoms,  eren  In  adraiiced  life." — Cumin. 

The  same  writer  mentions  too  a  ease  of  "  molli- 
lies ossi«m"(in  a  child  four  years  old. 


remained  here  and  there  on  the  outside,  and  no- 
where else."  Boyer  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  richetlii  bones."-  They  are  lighter  than 
natur.al,  and  of  a  red  or  brown  colour.  They  are 
penetrated  by  many  enlarged  blood  vessels,  being 
porous,  and,  as  it  were,  sjiongy,  soft,  and  compres- 
sible. They  are  moistened  by  a  sanies,  which  may 
he  pressed  out  of  their  texture,  as  out  of  a  spon"-e, 
or  rather  a  macerated  hide  after  it  has  been  tan- 
ned." Xo  description  more  correct  could  be  given 
of  the  appearances  presented  by  a  section  of  the 
skull  in  C.  S.'s  case.  "  Tl,e  walls  of  the  medullar;/ 
cylinder  of  the  great  bones  vf  the  ertremilies  are  very 
thin,  while  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  ci,nsiderahly  in- 
creased in  thickness,  and  become  spongy  and  reticular. 
All  the  afFected  bones,  especially  the  long  ones 
acquire  a  remarkable  suppleness,  but  if  they  are 
brut  beyond  a  certain  point  they  break,  ffc.  Instead 
of  being  filled  with  medulla,  the  medullary  cavity 
of  the  long  bones  contains  only  a  reddish  serum, 
totally  devoid  of  the  fat,  oily  nature  of  the  other 
secretion  in  the  natural  state."  These  words  of 
Boyer  apply  with  gi-eat  force  to  C.  S.  In  her 
case,  it  the  long  bones  were  "  bent  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point "  they  broke.  I  tried  the  e"xperiment. 
Mr.  Stanley  has  found  the  interior  of  rickety  bones 
occupied  with  "  a  brownish  gelatinous  substance." 
If  in  rickelts  the  bones  retain  their  natural  in- 
flexibility, which  they  do  not  in  moUities  os- 
sium, but  may  be  at  once  bent  in  any  direction, 
then  M-as  the  case  of  C.  S.  net  of  this  kind,  but 
rather  one  of  "  Rachitis."  The  pathological 
changes  above  quoted  from  Gooch  and  Boyer 
respectively,  if  contrasted,  will  go  far  to  shew  that 
these  authorities  have  here  described  the  same  di- 
sease, with  different  names  only.  Dr.  Cumin  says, 
•'  As  the  disease  (rickets)  proceeds,  the  bones  are 
readily  fractured  whenever  a  slight  force  is  applied, 
and  it  is  remarked  that,  softened  as  they  are,  they 
usually  re-iiuite  ;  at  length  they  become  com- 
pletely suppliant." 

It  is  usual  to  I'egard  rheumatism  as  a  cause  of 
moUities  ossium;  undoubted  cases  of  this  disease 
are,  however,  on  re<rord,  in  «hich  no  such  cause 
appears.  The  severe  pains  which  mark  the  acces- 
sion and  progress  of  this  very  peculiar  morbid 
action  in  the  bones,  it  is  very  likely  are  often 
erroneously  cimsidered  as  rheumatic, — though,  in 
the  instance  above  recorded,  it  appears  probable 
that  C.  S.  did  suffer  a  severe  attack  of  rheumalisra, 
inasmucli,  as  for  a  long  period  subsetpient  to  that 
which  is  mentioned  as  such,  she  was  without  pain, 
&c.-r  and,  before  this,  I  could  learn  of  no  par- 
ticulars to  enable  me  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
disease  to  so  early  a  period. 

I  shall  now,  .said  Mr.  Solly,  continuing  Ills 
observations,  refer  to  a  few  other  extraordinary 
cases.  M.  .lup^  was  born  in  1817.  Her  ease 
bore  great  resemblance  in  (he  general  details 
to  the  ease  I  have  related  to  you  ;  but  slie 
lived  longer  under  the  influence  of  the  soften- 
ing of  the  bones,  and,  tlierefore,  there  was  a 
distortion  of  the  limbs.  Her  posterior  ex- 
tremities wore  actually  drawn  over  her  head, 
and  hPr  arms  were  bent  and  twisted,  as  you 
would  twist  a  simple  piece  of  string.  The 
ease  of  a  male  individual  c.inie  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  'riiompson,  of  tlie  London  Hospital ; 
this  individual  liveii  to  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
A  case  <ilso  occurred  in  l/'ti,  and  many  other 
cases  arc  recorded  ;  but  the  case  most  detailed 
is  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Howship,  and  another 
is  detailed  by  Mr.  Curling-  in  the  medico- 
chirurgioal  transactions.  In  the  case  related 
by  Mr.  Howship  the  disease  lasted  six  year.s, 
during  which  lime  the  patient  had  the  benefit 
of  the  se.i  air  ;  and  Mr.  Howship  s.iys,  "  I  feel 
convinced,  had  the  patient  reiiLiined  eighteen 
months  at  tlie  sea  side,  she  would  have  re- 
turned home  perfecily  cured."     About  twenty 

*  The  late  Dr.  Cumin  in  the  the  article  "  nwlli 
lies  ossium,"  [Cyclop,  of  Practical  Med.,]  describes 
the  appearances  on  inspection  after  dealh,  in  this 
disease,  as  precisely  similar  to  those  regarded  by 
Boyer,  as  characlerislic  of  Hachilis. 
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cases  are  on  ivconl,  and  it  is  curious  that  in 
all  tliese  cases  llie  post  mortem  appearances 
present  an  extraonlinary  resemblance  oneto 
anotlior;  the  larg;er  bones  contained  a  tliick 
red  liver-coloured  matter,  except  in  cases 
where  the  individual's  life  was  cut  short  by  a 
violent  attack  of  bronchitis,  then  the  bones 
(^mtained  matter  of  a  jelatinous  character  and 
a  jiale  brown  colour.  This  is  very  intereslinfr, 
as  the  ])atients'  lives  were  cut  short  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease.  All  these  cases 
wore  aeeom])anied  more  or  less  with  rhe\imatie 
pains,  and  in  the  early  stages  with  more  or 
less  of  a  deposit  in  Ihe'urine  of  a  cretaeecus 
character;  as  the  disease  advanced,  and  the 
bones  bei'ame  softened,  then  the  urine  becanie 
(dear.  Witli  regard  to  the  probable  causes  of 
the  disease,  I  confess,  at  present,  -we  really 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  about  them  as  wo 
ever  were  ;  rheumatism  has  been  referred  to 
as  tho  cause.  There  are  pains  which  naturally 
attend  such  a  disorganization  as  is  occasioned 
by  this  disease,  and  these  pains  have  been 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  acute  rheumatic 
attack,  rather  tlian  that  rheumatism  has  pre- 
ceded tli(!  invasion  of  the  disease.  For  in- 
stance, in  llie  case  I  have  just  related,  the 
unfortunate  individual  at  the  age  of  eigliteon, 
fell  down  and  fractureil  her  collar-bone,  but 
it  was  not  until  after  that,  that  she  had  an 
acute  attack  of  rlievnnatism;  therefore,  tliere 
must  have  been  some  other  cause  of  disease 
existing  before,  and  tlie  rheumatism  afterwards. 
The  disease  I  have  been  describing  spares 
neither  sex  nor  age.  It  is  not  limited  to  the 
female,  though  there  are  some  curious  cases 
of  the  softening  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  these 
cases,  the  softening  is  limited  to  tlie  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  and  not  extending  further;  but  we 
find  it  oeenring  also  in  the  male  subject.  It 
does  not  occur  merely  in  infancy  as  rickets, — 
nor  is  it  limited  to  children  ;  but  it  atl'eels 
adults.  The  case  related  by  Mr.  t'ui'ling 
occurred  at  the  age  of  seventy  one,  and 
there  is  a  preparation  of  this  disease  in  the 
Anatomical  Museum,  taken  from  a  woman 
at  tlu"  age  of  eighty.  With  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  viscera  generally,  (hey  are 
healthy  ;  .sometimes  the  liver  is  found  enlarged, 
but  the  lungs  and  the  alimentary  canal  are 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  health.  Some 
writers  have  set  it  down  as  an  established  fact 
that  it  is  the  result  of  gout.  There  appears 
some  connection  between  this  disease  and 
scurvy,  for  in  many  cases  the  gums  have  se- 
parated from  the  teeth.  I  hope  any  one  who 
lias  an  opportunity  of  examining  cases  of  this 
kind  will  take  care  to  examine,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
detect  any  alteration  of  the  causes  of  scurvy  and 
l)iu|Hirea.  Mr.  Curling  tliinks  it  is  merely  a  case 
of  atrophy  of  the  bones,  and  not  a  (leculiar  di- 
sease, that  tho  matter  in  the  canals  of  the  bones  is 
mere'y  the  fatty  matter  of  the  bones  stained 
with  blood.  Tins  disease  is  not  limited  to  the 
human  being,  but  it  has  been  found  in  animals. 
Mr.  Spooner,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  in- 
formed me  himself  that  he  had  sent  to  him 
several  hounds  from  the  kennel  of  Lord  Milton  ; 
of  these,  tirst  one  dog  was  attacked,  and  then 
the  whole  jirogeny  ;  it  went  through  one  por- 
tion of  the  kennel  to  the  other.  Now  in  this 
state  of  donlit  and  dilemma  I  began  to  think 
at  one  time  that  we  had  found  something  like 
an  exi)lanati(jn  of  the  cause  ;  for  sections  of 
the  bones  of  this  individual  were  placed  under 
the  microscope  by  an  exceedingly  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  has  had  great  experience  in 
the  use  of  that  instrument,  and  he  found,  on 
examining  portions  of  the  hones,  s  tme  particles 
of  matter,  whiidi  he  believed  to  be  worms. 
These  were  examined  carefully,  and  they  were 
supposed  to  be  worms.      I  therefore  examined 


the  matter  very  carefully,  and  I  repeated  the 
examination  of  those  bones  with  some  men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  thnnigh  the 
microscope,  and  I  found  that  the  supposed 
worms  were  little  fdaments  separated  from  the 
bones,  and  the  conclusion  we  came  to  was, 
that,  they  were  not  worms,  but  extraneous 
matter  forced  into  the  sections  by  the  cutting 
knife,  because  the  cleaner  we  cut  the  sections 
there  was  less  ap])earatice  of  worms,  and  at 
last,  by  the  greatest  care,  not  a  portion  of  the 
su]iposed  worms  could  be  seen  in  the  section. 
We  ni.ade  twenty  sections,  one  after  the  other, 
most  carefully,"  and  not  a  single  worm  nor 
animal  could  be  distinguished.  The  fact  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  one,  in  connection  with 
till!  study  of  the  microscope.  You  should  at  all 
tinu>s  be  very  careful  in  all  microseopic  obser- 
vations. I  have  now  completed  all  that  I  have 
to  communicate  on  this  interesting  case.  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  have  been  rather 
brief,  and  take  tho  will  for  the  deed. 

Dr.  Ilodgkin  then  communicated  to  the  meet- 
ing a  very  interesting  paper  on  soiue  peculiari- 
ties of  the  thoraic  and  abdoiuinal  viscera,  which 
we  shall  give  next  week. 
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Wf.  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  means  employed 
l)y  surgeons  I'or  closing  divided  arteries,  and  in  the 
next  place  to  speak  of  the  precautions  to  1)0  ob- 
served for  preventing  hremorrhage  from  wounds 
after  tlie  latter  are  closed. 

Where  '"small  arterial  branches  alone  are  cut 
across  as  in  the  wounds  of  the  supertieial  parts  of 
the  body,  they  may  often  he  left  to  themselves  with 
iinpiinily,  for  the  divided  twigs  of  artery  cease  to 
bleed,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  a  little  retracte<l, 
and  the  immediate  etfect  of  the  stimulus  wliich  a 
cutting  instnunent  may  liave  produced,  has  abated 
in  tlie  affected  part. 

SuiiKjtimes,  however,  a  bleeding  from  small 
arterial  branches  of  this  kind  has  continued  longer 
than  we  desire  or  approve  of.  If  the  mouths  of 
sueli  vessels  can  he  seen,  they  may  be  seized  witli 
a  tenacuhim  or  dissecting  forceps,  and  then  secured 
by  ligature  in  the  ordinary  way;  if  not,  the  part 
whence  the  arterial  blood  issnes  may  be  seized 
with  forceps  broader  at  the  point,  and  a  torsion 
effected  of  all  that  is  thus  laid  hold  of;  in  this  way 
tho  bli'odiiig  may  genorallj-  be  arrested.  Some- 
times tho  mere  sipieezing  of  the  parts  with  the 
lingers  is  sufficient  to  answer  tho  purpose,  or  the 
foreeps  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way, 
squeezing  the  parts,  and  thus  breaking  more  or 
less  the  internal  membrane  of  the  arterial  branches, 
without  attempting  any  torsion  of  them,  for  the 
breaking  or  laceratiag  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
arteries  helps  (he  formation  and  the  after  tran- 
iiuillity  of  (he  internal  clot,  by  the  settling  of 
which  further  blooding-  is  prevented;  or  it  may  be 
recpiisite  to  apply  the  ligatm-e  to  the  artery  or 
arteries,  along  with  neiglibouring  tissues,  when  the 
vessels  cannot  be  detected  and  isolated. 

In  the  larger  operations,  such  as  amputation  of 
tho  limbs,  removal  of  the  breast,  &e.,  various  modes 
of  securing  tlic  di\idcd  arteries  have  been  adopted 
at  diU'ereiit  times,  and  in  the  recent  progress  of 
surgeiy,  those  have  become  more  numerous  than 
useful;  we  shall  not  however  in  this  elementary 
course  attempt  to  name,  much  less  to  describe  many 
sur2;ioal  curiosities  of  this  nature;  they  have  been 
more  nnmorous  on  the  European  continent  than  in 
thesi!  countries;  but  hero,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  have  generally  con- 
lonled  theseb'es  with  the  simplest  methods  of  iipe- 
rating ;  to  such  of  this  kind,  therefore,  as  are 
generally  adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons of  tlie  present  day,  (he  remarks  we  now 
make  will  bo  chiefly  confined. 


)  iln  the  old-f:rsliioned  or  circular  amputation, 
there  is,  perhaps,  loss  difficulty  in  effectually  se- 
curing tho  arteries  than  in  the  flap  operation,  so 
often  performed  of  late,  fi  >r  in  the  former  operation, 
whore  the  arteries  are  <'voiily  cut  across  perpen-  . 
dionlar  to  their  courses  tho  end  once  being  seized 
with  the  forceps  or  tenaonhmi,  there  is  no  diffi 
eulty  v\ith  regard  to  the  application  of  llio  ligature, 
nor  is  (here,  generally  speaking,  any  fear  for  the 
complete  security  of  the  vessel  so  tied;  not  so, 
however,  in  the  flap  operation — hero  the  eatlin 
does  not  cross  (ho  limb,  but  is  slanted  through  it, 
if  file  e\iiressinii  may  be  allowed,  the  vessels  are 
divided  oliliipiely,  and  present  fretpiently  long 
spoon-like  mouths  im  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
Hap,  the  ligature  must  be  applied  with  care  fairly 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  section,  and  gene- 
rally in  this  way  tho  blooding  for  the  time  is 
arrested.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  small 
arterial  branch  arises  from  tlie  trunli  a  little  above 
the  point  where  the  ligature  is  applied,  which  in 
some  cases  will  be  divided  near  to  its  tn'igin  from 
the  main  vessel,  and  this  latter  being  secured  below 
by  ligature,  admits  afienvards  of  haemorrhage 
occurring  from  the  nnsreured  twig  as  soon  as  a 
little  reaetion  takes  place  in  the  system  of  the  pa- 
tient, so  that  (ho  possibility  of  suoh  an  accident 
should  put  us  on  dur  guard,  lost  by  overlooking  a 
divided  arU'rial  braneh,  such  as  we  now  allude  to, 
an  af(er  bleidiug  should  ociatr,  always  trouble- 
some, and  a  source  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the 
surgeon,  at  (he  same  time  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  besides  all  this,frequently  giving  to  hira 
more  pain  in  opening  the  stump  (already  sensitive 
and  sore)  than  that  «  hich  the  previous  operation 
produced. 

In  .seizing  an  artery  about  to  be  tied,  it  may  be 
transfixed  at  its  divided  extremity  with  the  tena- 
cuhim, and  (hon  drawn  out— or  with  the  foreeps, 
one  point  boiu'.;  inside  its  calibre,  the  vessel  may 
be  pulled  forth  by  pinching  one  side  in  the  forceps, 
or  widioiit  being' so  pardcular  or  so  artistic  as  this, 
we  m:iy  bo  contoiilod  witli  the  plan  which  most  sur- 
geons adopt,  of  laying  hold  of  the  end  of  the  vessel 
widi  the  poirt  of  the  instrument,  earing  merely  to 
isola(c  it  completely,  and  at  the  same  time  (o  get 
good  hold,  for  in  this  way  the  application  of  flie 
ligalm-o  is  easily  madi>  secure,  as  w.e  place  it  far 
ouough  on  the  end  of  the  vessel  brought  fnrth  to 
proveiU.  it  slipping  oH'  afterwards,  and  thus  all  the 
purposes  of  its  application  are  attained.    ■ 

In  most  cases  the  vessel  may  be  separated  fi-om 
the  parts  to  which  it  more  or  less  adheres  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  tie  it  witliout  including  an  accompa- 
m'ing  vein  or  nervous  filament ;  it  may,  however, 
sometimes  bo  better  to  allow  a  little  cellular  tissue 
or  mnscnlar  filjre  to  enter  within  the  loop  of  the 
ligature,  than  to  run  any  risk  by  an  ovor-nice- 
disscetion  of  injuring  the  coats  of  the  artery  before 
tho  tlire.ad  is  applied  to  it. 

Ligatures  should  be  examined  as  to  their 
strength  before  their  employment  by  tho  surgeon. 
Common  hempen  thread  is  no  doubt  the  best  ma- 
terial, its  (bic^kness  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
vessel  to  be  tied,  for  the  femoral  artery  for  exam- 
ple; a  good  ligature  is  that  kind  of  shop-thread, 
now  so  commonl}'  employed  for  tying  small  pur- 
cols,  &c.,  and,  if  waxed,  ("he  making  and  closing'of 
(he  noose  is  somewhat. faeili(a(ed  ;  one  end  of  the 
ligature  may  be  out  off,  the  other  allowed  to  hang 
from  the  low  or  end  of  (ho  wound.  Some  surgeons 
prefer  eiitting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature  elose  to 
the  knot;  others  like  to  employ  ligatures  made  of 
animal  substances,  thinking' that  after  (hey  had 
acted  as  ligatures  (of  course  not  before)  they  would 
be  absorbed,  and  that  tho  eonstitiition  of  the  part 
wiiuld  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  not  treat  them 
as  f.ireign  bodies.  1  may  be  allowed  an  egotistic 
shorU'iiing  of  these  remarks,  by  saying,  that  if  I 
were  a  patient,  I  would  have  no  such  refinements 
practised  on  me. 

In  applying  the  dressings,  as  in  cases  of  ampn- 
tion  of  the  leg  for  example,  it  is  bettor  to  adapt 
nil  (ho  straps  of  plaister  employed  in  uniting  the 
sides  of  the  wound,  and  then  gathering  the  ends 
of  ligature  (,oge(her,  let  them  be  fixed  over  the 
plaisfor  by  a  separate  strap  of  the  same  material, 
for  thus  left, (hey  come  at  once  into  tlje  view  of  the 
surgeon  at  (lie  time  of  (lie  first  dressing,  and  may 
be  treivted  in  such  a  careful  wanner,  tijat  their  nt 
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tacheil  extromity  "ill  not  be  disturbed,  as  occa- 
sionally happens  in  cases  whei'e  at  the  time  of  the 
fii-at  dressing-  they  are  applied  to  the  sliin.  and 
have  the  plaister  stuck  over  tliera. 

We  now  come  to  consider  whether  anv  consi- 
derable interval  of  tim«  sliuuld  elapse  between  the 
application  of  the  ligatures  and  the  closure  of  the 
wound,  or  whather  immediately  after  the  securing: 
of  the  blood-vessels,  the  sides  of  the  wound  sUould 
be  brought  together;  and  here  we  may  call  to 
mind  the  issue  of  two  ca^es  of  operation  for  cancer 
of  the  breast,  treated  one  in  one  of  the  ways  men- 
tioned, the  other  in  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  I 
allowed  the  parts  to  remain  exposed  for  a  time 
after  the  ablation  of  the  diseased  mass,  subse- 
quently, straps  of  sticking-plaister  were  applied  in 
the  orilinary  way  ;  in  this  case  we  had  no  secon- 
dary hremorrhage  :  in  the  second  case,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  were  approxmiated  immediately  al'ter 
the  remoTal  of  tlie  tumour:  there  were  some  pecu- 
liar reasons  for  this  practice  connected  with  the 
then  state  of  the  patient,  hysterical  fainting,  &c., 
making  it  desirable  that  we  should  put  her  quietly 
to  bed  as  soon  as  possible  ;  in  this  instance  secon- 
dai'V  haemorrhage  followed,  and  without  takiTig  up 
more  time  by  extending  the  comparison  or  the 
contrast  of  tlie  cases,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  secondary  h;e- 
morrhage  in  the  last  case  might  not  have  occurred, 
had  the  exposure  after  the  operation  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  only  brought 
together,  when  an  hour  or  two  had  elapsed  after 
tlie  time  of  its  performance. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  on  the  "  rUnique 
chinirgical"  of  Dupuylren  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered, for  he  always  allowed  one  or  more  hours  to 
pass  after  the  performance  of  any  of  the  greater 
and  cutting  operations  before  ths  wound  was  de- 
finitively closed.  His  practice  is  spoken  of  in  the 
following  manner  ; — "  The  patient  is  put  to  bed 
immediately  after  the  ligature  of  the  l)luiid-ve>^els, 
nothing  being  now  applied  save  a  compress.  lightJy 
supported  by  a  few  tm-ns  of  a  roller  ;  the  follow- 
ing reasons  are  assigned  for  M.  JJupuytren's 
practice.' 

It  frequently  happens,  despite  all  the  cai'es  of 
the  operator  to  tie  most  precisely  every  vessel 
whence  a  jet  of  blood  or  oozing  comes  forth,  of 
whatever  calibre  the  vessel  may  be,  that  shortly 
after  the  operation  consecutive  h.i^niorrliage  occurs, 
always  injurious  to  the  patient,  :!nd  obliging  the 
practitioner  to  remove  every  part  of  the  dressings 
applied.  In  no  case  can  we  be  certain  bel'orehanfl 
that  such  an  accident  may  not  occur  :  and  sup- 
posing the  dressings  to  be  applied,  the  bleeding 
might  not  be  discovered  until  they  had  become 
steeped,  more  or  less  with  blood  ;  in  otlier  words, 
when  the  hremorrhage  would  already  ha\e  pro- 
duced very  deleterious  cIVects  on  the  system  of  the 
patient.  Of  this  occurrence  ]\f.  Dupuvtren  gives 
the  following  esplanatic in  ; — In  some  cases  there 
are  arteries  which  allhuugh  not  tied,  do  not  send 
forth  any  blood  ;  tlu-ir  exlri-mili.'s  are  not  (tb- 
served  on  the  surface  of  the  stump,  retracted 
and  hidden  in  the  snrromiding  structures,  they 
do  not  allow  the  escape  of  any  blood.  In 
sneheases  it  in  \ain  to  wait  div  a  lew  niiunl'.'s 
merely,  for  no  ha-morrhage  will  appear  ;  but 
allow  one  or  two  hours  to  pass,  or  in  s<>me 
instances  a  much  less  time,  and  the  irritation 
will  attract  the  circulating  tluids  to  the  part, 
and  secondarv  bleeding  will  show  itself.  'I'his 
absence  of  the  How  of  blood  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  often  dcpenils  upon  the  deep  moral 
inipressif)n  which  the  idea  of  it  has  produced  on 
the  patient,  or  on  spasmodic  actions,  more  or  less 
violent,  from  which  he  has  sutt'cred  during  its  per- 
formance. Some  piitii'iils  there  are  who  faint 
from  fear,  or  at  ihe  .sight  of  blooil  llowing  over  the 
cutting  inslrnments  ;  two  or  three  hourn  after- 
wards, secondary  ha>m<irrhage  not  unfre(|Uoully 
occurs  in  such  ca.ses,  this  being  produced  by  the 
greater  afflux  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  by  a  dila- 
tation of  the  vessels,  which  at  llrst  didjnntappear: 
or  such  ha"morrhage  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
accounted  for  by  some  imperfection  in  the  mode 
of  applying  tin-' ligatures.  Since  M  Dupuvtren 
has  taken  the  precauti.uis  now  allurled  to,  ihi-re 
has  not  been  a  single  cas«  of  secondary  h:e- 
morrhage  in    any  patient  operated  on  by  him  at 


the  I/oiel  Dieti.  In  the  interval  between  the 
operation  and  the  dressing,  an  intelligent  assistant 
watches  by  the  patient,  provided  with  all  that  is 
requii'ed  for  the  temporary  stippression  of  any  he- 
morrhage that  might  occur. 

Although  the  pr.aetice  of  M.  Dupuytren  be  not 
generally  adopted,  and  many  surgeons  continue  to 
close  and  dress  the  stump  in  cases  of  amputation 
immediately  after  the  blood-vessels  are  secured  to 
their  satisfaction,  we  caimot  quit  these  considera- 
tions without  expressing  our  admiration  fur  the 
practice  here  recommended,  cak-ulated  as  it  is  to 
ward  otfa  most  disagreeable  duty,  whii-h  the  sur- 
geon is  now  and  then  called  upon  to  perl'orm  ; 
for  imagine  yourself  sent  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  a  patient  who  is  said  to  be  bleeding,  who 
has,  perhaps,  had  his  leg  amputated  the  day  before 
at  noon,  frightened,  and  fainting — friends  alarmed, 
and  paralysed  by  their  fears  ;  tlu-  faces  of  the  by- 
standers pale,  their  hands  helpless — you  find  the 
bandages  distended  aiul  soakeil  with  blood  ;  you 
undo  the  roller,  and  remove  the  straps  of  plaister, 
finding  the  stitches  on  the  stretch,  or  perhaps 
burst  open,  and  the  flaps  bulged  apart  by  the 
huge  clot  between  them,  Hhieh  must  now  be  re- 
moved ;  tha  patient  sci  earning  with  pain  under 
this  operation  of  tearing  the  adhering  fdirin  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  raw  flaps,  whose  sensibi- 
lity is  already  much  heightened  by  the  irritation 
which  the  first  operation  has  set  up  :  with  the 
light,  perhaps,  of  a  few  candles  which  only  serve 
to  make  darkness  visible  ;  after  tearing  away  (for 
tills  is  the  fittest  expression)  the  coagnia  which 
clung  to  the  hollow  of  the  stump,  you  must  grope 
with  the  tenaculum  or  forceps  for  the  vessels 
where  the  blood  is  supposed  to  come  :  perhaps  no 
such  bleeding  vessels  will  be  found,  for  if  i\  e  may 
he  allowed  so  to  speak,  it  often  appears  that  they 
have  bled  as  much  as  they  choose  to  bleed,  and 
here  is  an  end  erf  the  matter  as  far  they  are  con- 
cerned. Groping  \\ith  the  teuacidum  or  forceps, 
is  an  expressioii  w  hich  may  be  here  allowed,  for  in 
reality,  even  had  we  good  light  we  caimot  see  our 
way  on  these  occasions,  wlien  some  vestiges  of 
ci'ragula  will  more  or  less  mask  the  face  <'f  the 
stump,  and  hide  the  months  of  the  vessels,  w  hieb 
are  seen  with  comparative  facility  soon  after  the 
knife  has  |iassed  through  them,  or  before  tlu'y  are 
concealed  by  bloody  deposit,  and  all  this  will  now 
and  then  ha'ppen,  if  we  do  not  take  those  precau- 
tions which  are  reconnnendcd  for  the  pre\euting 
of  secondary  ha'moi-rhage  :  but  all  I  think  must 
be  agreed  respecting  the  horrible  nature  of  the 
accident  aljoie  described.  ;ind  of  the  importance 
winch  ought  to  be  attached  to  those  rules  of  prac- 
tice wliieh  will  often  enalileus  to  avoid  such  occur- 
rences, not  less  distressing  to  the  surgeon  than 
they  are  dangerous  to  the  patient. 

AVlien  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  operation 
table  and  placed  on  his  bed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  atmospheric  air  should  not  reach  the 
surface  of  Ihe  divided  parts  during  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  opei-ation,  and  when  subsequently  the 
dressings  have  been  applied,  cold  water  may  be 
employed  upon  and  around  th.in,  more  especially 
if  wc  have  lo  deal  with  very  irritable  subjects  ;  if 
mucli  excitement  be  likely  lo  follow  the  operation, 
or  Ihe  luemorrhagie  tendency,  be  greater  than 
usual,  the  employment  of  opium,  digitali.s  or  prepa- 
rations of  lead  internally,  or  the  ap])Iicalion  of 
local  styptics,  powders  of  kino  or  dri.d  fungi,  and 
other  such  like  matters  externally,  if  nnticed  in 
detail  would  carry  these  observations  far  beyond 
the  limits  assigned  to  them,  we  shall,  there- 
fore, leave  this  deparhnent  of  our  s\d)ject,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  that  which  seems  most  natu- 
rally to  follow  it,  aiul  as  we  have  already  spoken 
of  incisions,  and  of  the  bleeding  wliiiOi  follows 
their  formation,  wcnow  proceed  to  treat  of 

Rr.rxioN, 

t)r  the  closure  of  wounds  after  liremorrhage,  from 
their  surlace,  has  been  arrested.  In  uui.>u  by  the 
first  inlenlion,  the  sides  of  the  wriund  whicli  the 
surgeon  has  brought  together,  are  muted  more  or 
less  firmly  by  a  process  of  vital  agghitiuntlon. 
within  a  few  hours  fioiu  the  lime  of  its  iiilliction. 
the  separated  portiims  of  diviiled  skin  in  such  eases 
being  fitted  to  one  another  tijne  is  not  nqiured 
for  the  foiTuation  of  new  cuticle. 


In  union  by  the  second  intention,  a  wound  must 
fill  up  by  granulation  from  the  bottom  and  sides 
during  this  time  the  superficial  part  of  the  wound 
is  observed  to  contract;  and,  lastly,  the  new 
integument  of  the  scar  going  from  all  parts  of  the 
borders  of  the  wounds  ultimately  unites  itself  in 
the  middle  to  finish  the  process. 

After  a  great  number  of  surgical  operations,  we 
endeavour  to  obtain  union  by  the  first  iuteuiion. 
After  a  few,  however,  union  by  the  second  is 
sought  for,  the  applications  of  either  mode  of 
union  w  ill  be  explained  as  we  proceed. 

In  cases  of  wound  inflicted  by  accident,  coagula 
and  foreign  bodies  nnrst  be  reuuoed  and  bleeding 
arrested,  the  part  placed  in  as  easy  and  relaxed  a 
position  as  possible,  occasionally  lacerated  por- 
tions of  integument  or  deeper  structure  taken 
away,  and  then  the  sides  of  the  wound  approxi- 
mated, never  allow  ing  any  uneasiness  from  tension 
in  this  approximation.  In  many  such  cases  it  is 
useless  to  hope  for  union  by  the  first  intention,  so 
that  if  the  aspect  of  the  woimd  be  such  as  to  war- 
rant our  supposing  that  this  is  not  possible,  the 
treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  favoiu'ing  and 
shortening  of  the  granulating  process,  applications 
being  made  which  tend  to  keep  the  parts  clean, 
and  to  regulate  their  temperature,  and  these  being 
changed  as  often  as  circumstances  require.  One 
extremity  of  the  solution  of  continuit_y  should  be 
placed,  if  possible,  lower  than  the  other,  to  favour 
the  exit  of  discharge,  and  thus  prevent  an  inju- 
rious accumulation  of  it  between  the  sides  of  the 
wound. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vigorous  and  valuable 
remarks  of  Mr.  Liston  on  tTie  abominations  of 
the  poultice  system,  aud  all  the  tilth  attending  it, 
will  ha\e  the  effect  of  bringing  its  application 
within  a  much  narrower  sphere  than  it  has  of  late 
years  enjoyed,  for  surgeons  once  being  convinced 
that  warmth  and  moisture  are  all  that  is  useful  in 
pfiidtices  of  theordinarykind,will  no  longer  seek  on 
e\ery  occasion  to bcdatib a w oundi'd  part  with  boiled 
bread  or  linseed  meal,  when  by  lint,  steeped  in 
water  of  a  proper  temperature,  applied  to  the  part, 
and  the  covered  v\  itli  a  little  oiled  silk,  the  state  of 
moisture  and  warmth  can  be  maintained,  and 
cleanliness  didy  preserved. 

The  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  organization 
of  the  part,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury  iuHicted. 
must  be  attendcJ  to  even  in  the  choice  of  our  local 
applications:  heat  or  cold,  stinudants,  sedatives,  or 
anodynes, all  within  our  reach,  being  taken  advan- 
tage "of  as  circumstances  nuiy  require;  these  consi- 
derations, however,can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to 
our  subject. 

In  the  every  day  practice  of  surgery,  we  see  two 
kinds  of  suture  employed,  which  might  be  called 
the  simple,  and  the  compound  ur  complicated — 
■.imple,  when  thread  alone  is  used  as  the  uniting 
luedium — compiamd  when  any  addition  is  made  to 
this — as  in  cases  where  hare-lip-pins  are  passed 
through  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  the  threail  in 
figure  of  8  turns  twisted  over  them,  or  where 
preees  of  quill  or  bougie  are  laid  along  the  border 
of  each  lip  of  the  wo\md,  and  d"uble  ligatures  tied 
over  them,  so  as  to  approximate  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  solution  of  continuity  by  tluis  drawing  the 
two  (juills  towards  one  another. 

The  simple  or  interrupted  suture,,  answers  well 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  a  single  or  double 
thread,  according  to  cireiunstanees,  being  passed 
t'rom  without  inwards  with  ivgard  to  one  side  of 
Ihe  wound, — from  within  outwards  on  the  other. 
In  passing  the  needle,  the  parts  of  die  wound 
should  first  be  evenly  put  together,  made  to  fit 
well,  but  not  with  tlie  einployiuent  of  any  consider- 
able fiirce,  if  Ihcy  do  not  approximate  with  ease,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention will  not  take  place,  and  that  we  had  better 
look  forward  to  a  granulating  process  tlum  be  dis- 
:qipoiul.ed  about  the  others.'  While  the  edges  of 
the  wound  ;oe  approximated,  and  in  neat  i-ontact, 
the  surgeon  may  thrust  his  needle  through  both 
lips  of  the  womi'd  at  once  and  will)  facility;  ibis  is 
belter  than  the  plan  of  introducing  the  nee  lie  w  ith 
llu>  lips  of  the  wound  apart,  first  liikiug  one  por- 
tion of  the  integument,  anil  then  the  other;  for  in 
this  way,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  wc  shall  not 
obtain  that  even  junction  with  the  .sutures  which  is 
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insiiretl  by  ailniuin- the  former  ihpUkkI.     In  most 
cases  «i.  may  p„>.s  a  suti.re  tlirough  tlic  middle  of 
the  «-uuik1  hr^,  aftervvards  those  towards  the  ex- 
tremities may  he  introcUieeil;  the  iirineipal  excep- 
tions to  thi,-,  plan  are  in  tliose  cases  wliere  tlie  free 
border  of  a  part  has  been  wounded,  either  by  acci- 
<en(,  or  liy  operation,  as  in  the  lip,  or  evelid,  here 
t  le  tree  margm  hail  better  be  neatly  united  Hrst  by 
the  sutm-e,  which  is  to  be  passed  near  to  it,    the 
other  sutures,  if  more   be   rciiuired,   heini;  intro- 
duced after^^al•ds.     Th,.  de-ree  of  hold  taken  by 
the  sutures  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  lips 
ot  the  wound,  and  upon  the  apparent  chance  of  im- 
mediate  uni.in   by  the   first  intention,  for  if  the 
woun.l  be  large,  a  little  more  lujid  must  be  taken 
aiul,if  It  would  ..ec.m  that  union  by  the  Hrstintcn- 
tiou  IS  doiibtlnl   this  is  !dso  a  reason  for  giving  to 
ic  threads   such  hold   of  the  part    as  will  enable 
them  tocontinne  llieir  olHce  a  little  longer  without 
nlcerating  mor.   than  might  otherwise  have  been 
rcijuired. 

Needles  that  are  straight  in  three-quarters  of 
their  I,  ugth,  and  only  a.  little  curved  towards  the 
Jioiut,  m  most  cases  answer  our  purpose  very 
well.  In  umting  the  Haps  after  amputation:, 
straight  needles,  ground  prismatic,  or  trocar- 
shaped  _  towards  the  point,  sometimes  called 
glovers  needles,  pierce  the  integument  with 
tacihty ;  and  in  such  eases,  where  the  curve  is  not 
wanted  are,  perhaps  the  best.  In  passing  sutures 
tlirough  the  lips  of  a  wound,  in  any  concave 
region,  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  an-le  of 
the  jaw,  tin.  a. villa,  or  perineum,  the  old-fuslSoned 
curved,  or  almost  semicircular  surgical  needle, 
may  be  employed  with  adiantagc. 

With  re-ard  to  the  complfcated  sutures,  we 
may  remark  that  the  hare-lip  pins  are  more 
especially  usefu  where  there  is  any  considerable 
drag  upon  the  sides  of  the  wound,  either  on  ac- 
c<...nt  of  position  and  the  ;veight  of  neighbouring 
lUits,  or  from  the  tension,  and  consequent  ten- 
dency to  separation,  which  autagonizii  ..•  muscles 
produce.  This  latter  remark,  l.Tuing  i^io^p  ■! 
ticular  reference  to  the  lips,  the  hare-lip  ,ins 
.hould  be  ong  and  small,  and  of  som.  mltiria 
that  mav  be  cut  easily  at  the  e.xtremities,  after 
introdnctioii-such  as  sihcr,  or  steel  not  too  much 
lardencd:  the  pms  with  moveable  points,  heloii.- 
to  the  ingenious  complications  of  by-gone  surgcrf. 
After  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  the  blo.'.d 
which  oozes  from  the  part  into  the  thread  which 

o>ei  the  wound,  and  forms  an  additional  bond  of 
union  for  a  time-wbich  I  have  found  in  mauv 
cases  a.lhered  >ery  ;,ell  after  the  pins  ,vere  ,Nitr,- 
drawn,  provided  the  latter  be  taken  ont  in  a  caiv- 

ihlTCT.^",;'',""'  '■?  ^'^'''^  "'«  adhesion  of 
the  thread  to  the  lip.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix.  anv 
time  for  the  w  ithdra,ving  of  the  luu^-lip  p  ,s  U 
our  atteiuion  should  be  frequently  diluted   tl      e 

tl  e  eu'd  t',r"r'  ''T","'"  ™''  *^''  ""^^  ''^»''<1  ""lil 
,l„  ;■  '1'^-  ■"'■■ll' tl;>y-rrovided  we  have  not 
•xtrae  ed  th^  before  the  latter  period-hy  ;vhi,l 
ime  he  "■#  likely  to  take  plice.  wiU  generdly 
..n e  been  effected.      It  is  ah,ays  desirabfe  to  pri 

wkhrer',?''  "":•"  '"'"■''  "''P^^'^^y  tl.0  casi 
rje  lenf  '!•'■"''''  '^"''-      ^  ''■■^^■<"  known  this 

accident  to  occur  from  over-anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  .surgeou  to  get  a  complete  union  befm^  the 
pins   were  withdraw,,.      I,,    t|,i,  transve r  e 

scar,  were  added  to  ,he  perpendicular  one  pro! 
d.,c,uga.cornigat«Iand  disalireeable  aj^^aV^lJe 
on  the  Up.  As  there  is  nothing  in  He  , milled 
suture  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  avi  ,'"  t he 
■couple  of  compresses  which  it  gives  to  the  won  1 
V.  need  m,tdweU  either  upoi'itsp^tltui:^ 
In  the  .Iressing  of  wounds  generally,  I  would 

[:;  ;"''"'"Tl""^""'t  "'""['aging,  stm  less  plk- 
tumg.  Ihc  isingla.ss  plaister  of  M,-.  Liston 
(made  by  Jlessrs.  I.-isher  and  Toller  Condi  t 
rS,,":'  ,"^"'  ,P-^'--'':.^'-^-)  being'm"ss 
,  ,M  f  '"'  "  °'f"'"'y  s'icking-plaisters, 
should  he  generally  preferred  to  them  n  cases 
"^here  calico  bandage,  or  other  uniting  medin  n  is 
nt  thesa.ue  tunc  employed;  this  ,-e'mark  h-.vin'r 
reference  to  the  fiict,  thfa,  unassisted,  it  mig li  l! 
some  cases,   be  too  weak   as  a  single  means  of 


Ihe  loner  or  depending  extremity  of  the  wound 

""■ough  which  th,.  collected  ligatur/s  may  hai,o-  o 

cases  when;  arteries  have  bee>i  tied,  should  no"t  he 

c  osely   plaislered   like  the    parts    ubo>e    it,    but 

.Honed  to  give  e.xit  to  any  discharge  that  may 

'l"«  l'.v  th,.  side  ot  the  threads  it  contains.     Alter 

ampu  ation.s  I  have  lately   not   carried  the  roller 

ovei    the  end  of  the  sfu.np,   leaving   the  parts  in 

™ch   a   state,  that  the  progress  they  make 'may  be 

nioie  or    less  observed  through   the   transparent 

singlass  p  aister.     With  regard  to  the   mode  of 

ying,  or   knotting   ligatures,   cither  in  applviun- 

I  hem    to    arteries,    or   in    closing   the  interrupted 

suture,   the  common  double  noose,  re\ersiuo- the 

•■nds   of  the  ligature  in  the  second  half,  appe  °rs  to 

me   to  answer  every  useful   purpose,   to   thi'.-    of 

course,   an   additional  knot  vvould  he  in  no  wn- 

prejudicial.  •> 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NA- 
TUKK,  PECULIAEITIK.S,  AND  TKEAT- 
5IKNT,  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  PRE- 
VALENT DISEASES,  &c.  CONNECTED 
WITH  THli  POPULATION  OF  NORTH 
CHESHIRE,  AND  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE 
KMl'LOYED  IN  COTTON  FACTORIES.    ' 

"V.!:"',-'.!^"'-  "™'''"  °f  ll.e  Ro).,l  Ci.llc-e  of  Pl.vsin.ins  I  „i, 
Jiiiisi.r,i,lci,cc^,ii,,  Medical  Police,  Jhiidieslcr.  '•'"''<-<l 


Is-  recording  the  following  observations  on  some  of 
the  diseases  most  prevalent  to  that  ijart  .of  the 
community  employed  in  cotton  factories,  par- 
ta-ularly  in  a  \Mdely  extended  maiuifacturin"-  dis- 
trict, with  their  peculiarities,  and  mode  of  trea'tmcnt 
required  under  such  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  pursue  the  enquiry  at  considerable 
length,  as  some  parts  of  th,!  subject  will  naturally 
inchicle  circumstances  connected  with  the  locality 
as  sitiuation,  temperature,  occupation,  habits  of  lilc 
food,  clothing,  &e.  ' 

The  subject,  though   an  exteusive  one,  will  he 
much  more  limited  than  if  I  had  iucluded  the  pe- 
culiarities ot  disease,    &c.,  connected  with    other 
e-xtcnsive  occupations  in  the  same  locality     (as  I 
iiitended  originally  to  do.)     In  selectitig  the  opera- 
tives of   the  cotton    factory  department,    for   the 
illustration  of  my  present  essay,  I  am  guided  in  a 
great  measure  by  numbers  ;   as  it  must  he  allowed 
that  they  form  the  majoritj-,  and  that  a  very  con- 
sKlenabl,.  one,  of  t!,o  p.jpulatiou  of  the  district  re- 
Icri-ed   to.      By  this  isolation,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  it  to  he  ui.dcrsto,„l  that  the  factory-employed 
hands  ar,.  the  only  ones  requiring  the  speciafat- 
tention  of   medical  writers,  but   simply   that  the 
whole  subject  may  be  brought  within  the  reasona- 
ble limits  ot  a  journal  communication,  leavin"-  the 
question  still  open  respecting   other  occupations 
which  may  form  the  subjects  for  subsequent  en- 
quo'v,  ot  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  present 
essay.  ' 

The  fart  of  having  passed  the  whole  of  my  pro- 
fessional life  amidst  the  densely  populated  raaiiu- 
taetHnng  districts,  will,  I  hojie,  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  these  observations,  it  being  my  convic- 
tion that  the  best  evidence  is  thai  gleaned  fVom  the 
locality,  the  result  of  extensive  practice  aiul  loii"- 
observation  of  facts  carefully  recorded.  " 

_  It  is  not  my  intention  to  "extend  these  oh.serva- 
tioiis  to  an  unnecessary  length,  bv  including 
diseases  attacking  only  once  in  life,  or  th,>s? 
equally  prevalent  in  other  occupations,  as  both 
may  he  consiilcred  as  mor,.  applicable  to  general 
rather  than  to  particular  classes  of  society;  and 
will  much  shorten  the  matter  under  consideration 
III  ord,.r  to  facilitate  the  method  of  enquiry  I 
shall  divide  the  suhjict  into  sections.  The  first 
from  birth  to  th,.  completion  of  the  second  year 
the  second,  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  or 
hfteenth  year,  the  third,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twenty-hrst,  the  fourih,  the  adult  perhxl  of  the 
emale,  the  lifth,  the  adult  period  of  the  male,  and 
Uic  sixth,  the  declining  period  of  life  in  both  sexes 
I  have  adopted  this  division  that  the  diseases  of 
each  period  of  life  may  bo  better  iiiidcrstood  as 
to  reatmcnt.  By  directing  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  a  particular  locality  connictcl  with 
any  e.xteiisivu  occupation,  I  cuiiceivcm„,.|,  v„l„„l,l., 


informatiiM  may  be  elicited,  that  may  be  of  use  to 
hose  des  ined  to  pursue  theii-  professional  exer- 

1  well  lecollect  many  instancs  of  p,.or,.,,i„„a]  m.'n 
coming    hot  fVom  their  studies,  i„l,  the  ,  am^.^ 
turing  districts,  fully  armed  with  the  princi      s  a  ,1 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,   I   ('"jj^bj 
piofessors;  whosoexperienee  has  been  (tlnjSgh  ex- 
tensive) founded  from  localities  of  a  ^e  y  ditttrent 
Jlcseriplion,   th,.  diseases  of  which  requh-e,   a  ,^! 
cience  of  treatment  fr,.m  the cUfferencis  presen    d 
m  the  occupations,  habits  of  life,  food,  clothino- 
V-     -^"^ '*"'•■"  ='"  e-'^lent  may  this  error  operate  th?t 
a  line   of  treatment  perfec:lly  jnstifiablS '  uc 
cessfiU  in  one  locahty,may,when  applied  to  another 
lie  equally  absurd  ami  fatal.     As  an  illustration   f 
-mght  refer  to  the  difference  in  cl.araeter  of  Uph.'i.s 
1.1  a  stout    athletic,  out-door  labourer,  in  an  aeri 
cultural ^  district,    when    compared    to    the    «f,  ,e 
disease  in  a  weak,  lax-fibred,  emaciated  subject 
employed  in  a  cotton  mill  of  high  temperaiure 
and  subject  to  constant  exposure  to  the  chauees 
from  that  artificial  heat,   to  a  cold  moist  a  mS- 
phcre  without.      Il.nv  often  have  I  witnessed  fiual 
results  ill  the  praetic,.  of  junior  practitioners,  from 
the  use  of  the  lancet  in  the  early  stages  of  typhus 
111  the  lax-fibred  occupants  of  the  manufactiirinn- 
aistricts.  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ajiproach  this  subject 
without  ailmittmg  the  fact  that' must  be  evident  to 
ev  cry  reflecti;  e  mind,  namely,  that  a  manufacturinc 
community  must  inevitably  be  a  depreciated  one 
111  respect  to  th,.  physical  poivers  of  the  human  con- 
stitution \\  hoeyer  has  formed  an  idea  of  the 
English  from  V,Jtaire,  would  be  surprised  to  find 
the  rosy  cheeks  and  robust  athletic  forms  he  talks 
of,  clianged  into  pallid  faces,  and  weak,  unsteady 
rames    that  characterize  the  mechanics  and  cot- 
ton miff  hands  of   manuf;u?turing  localities      The 
spade  improves  apopulation,  but  the  loom  spoils 
t.      What  a  difference  between  a  Scotch  hi-h- 
lander  and  a  Glasgow  weaver!      The  one  stilll-e- 
tams  the  well-knit  athletic  form  of  the  warriors 
-lesenbd  by  Ossian  ;    legs  like  the  marble  column 
of  Eena,  a  breast  high  and  ample  as  a  cuirass  the 
colour  of  vigour  in  his  cheeks,  in  all  his  deport- 
m,.nt  the  fire  and  mettle  of  health  and  strength 
Ihe  other    on  the  contrary,  is  lean,  ill  made,  old 
before  ins  lime,  and  feeble  in  his  gait.      What  -i 
contrast  between  an  EngUsh  coachman  and  a  Man'- 
c^iester  spinner:     The  former  is  the  very  model  of 
Baceluis,— the  latter  of  a  prisoner  for  life." 

(.)f  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that 
th,.  population  of  large  manufacturing  towns  was 
not  more  unhealthy  than  others  differently  situated 
In  the  recent  returns  under  the  registration  act 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  where  little  or  no  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on,  shews  a  higher  rate  of 
mortality  than  even  Jlanehester,  winch  is  ahnost 
wholly  a  manufacturing  population. 

If  there  existed  no  reason  for  doubting  the  cor- 
rectness not  of  the  rclunis  (hcmsclvcs.  but  their  ap- 
pheation  to  this  question,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
startling  position,  and  of  very  difficult  s,,lulion,  but 
I  conceive  there  exists  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the  application  fallacious. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Liverpool  has  an 
extensive  sea-port  trade,  causing  a  great  influx  of 
foreigners  from  various  climates,  subjecting  them 
to  the  disadvantages  of  our  variable  climate,  which 
many  of  them  reach  only  to  di,.,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  thousands  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  by  their  adventurous  spirit  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  not  unfreipiently  contract; 
diseases  from  which,  in  all  probability,  they  would 
have  escaped  in  their  native  air,  are"  still  anxious 
to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  have  their  remains 
deposileil  along  witli  those  of  their  forefathers,  all 
of  nhieli  lend  to  increase  the  rate  of  mortality 
beyond  what  would  he  its  legitimate  linn  if  de- 
peiulent  only  on  its  own  risks,  as  to  employment 
and  locality.  Nor  is  Ibis  all.  The  casualties  of  a 
sea-port  of  such  magnitude  and  bustle  are  infinitely 
greater,  whkh  are  neither  subject  to  the  situation, 
nor  effect  on  th,.  constitution  by  emph^yment.  And 
lastly,  Liverpool  is  the  almost  only  available  place 
of  resort  (sea  air,  for  bathing,  &c.)  for  one  of  flm 
most  extensive,  and  certainly  most  populous  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  world  Qwifar  the  rich  who 
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iiir  jihrcs  of  resin  I)  but  to  inmimerablo  shoals  of 
the  worn  down,  emaciated  artizans  for  thirty  or 
forty  miles  around,  thousands  in  ill-!iealth  seek 
temporary  relief,  very  many  in  the  last  stages 
of  phthisis  go  there  because  their  neighbours  go.and 
others  from  bad  advice,  swell  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  a  distant  locality  after  conlracting  the  cause  of 
death  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this  the  reader  has  only  to  perambulate 
the  grave-yards  of  that  extensive  sea-port  town, 
when  he  vvill  find  scarcely  a  tombstone  but  its  re- 
cords are  chiefly  those  of  strangers.  After  this  let 
the  right  horse  be  saddled.  Liverpool  has  in  truth 
been  but  the  last  resting  place  of  thousands  who 
have  tied  thither  iu  hopes  i^f  defeating  the  tyrant 
band  of  death,  whose  grasp  bad  becit  telt  as  nicnt- 
Icis  before  they  sought  a  piu'cr  air  elsewhere. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  in  this  place  to  state 
that  although  the  nianul'acturing  employment  is 
deeidcdlv  aijd  unqxiostiouably  pernicious,  (indeed  I 
believe  the  medical  man  is  not  to  be  found  who 
could  on  reflection  deny  it,)  yet  it  is  equally  evident, 
bad  is  made  much  worse  bj'  bad  habits  and  indul- 
gencies,  producing  as  a  natural  consequence  miser- 
able dwellings,  wretched  clothing,  and  scanty, 
cheap,  and  indigestible  food. 

I  shall  now  bring  these  introductory  remarks  to 
a  conclusion,  by  at  once  entering  on  the  subject 
already  spoken  of.  In  doing  so,  « ithout  consider- 
ing which  epoch  of  life  is  the  most  important,  1 
shall  commence  with  the  period  of  infancy,  and 
conclude  with  that  connected  with  the  declining 
years  of  life. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  request  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  that  my  subsequent  obscnations  are 
in  reference  to  the  worldng  classes  only,  of  a  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  as  such  are  to  be  estimated. 

CHAPTER    I. 

F7-om  Birth  lo  the  Completion  of  the  Second  Year. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  arrested  my  at- 
tention (<'Ounected  with  this  subject)  was  the  ave- 
rage smallucss  of  the  children  at  birth,  not  merely 
in  weight  but  stature.  I  had  been  for  some  time 
accustomed  (sis  a  student  in  Edinburgh)  to  see  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  at  birtli  of  much 
larger  average  size,  and  when  I  commenced  gene- 
ral practice  in  the  factorj'  districts  in  lS22,  the 
contrast  appeared  to  me  the  more  remarkable. 
From  a  number  of  observations  I  made  in  the 
early  years  of  my  practice,  I  foimd  the  average 
weight  to  bo  barely  .si.v  and  a  half  pounds  for 
single  births,  and  about  ten  pounds  for  twin  cases. 
In  Edinburgh  some  statements  wori^  made  of 
averages  at  i'Jlbs.  single  births  and  1  libs,  for  twin 
cases.  In  respect  to  the  length  of  the  fietus,  au- 
thors very  g<'uerally  consider  the  average  length 
to  be  about  eighteen  inches,  whilst  I  was  seldom 
able  to  meet  with  a  child  that  length,  so  tliat  the 
average  must  be  much  less.  Again,  the  chalk 
coloured  substance,  so  frequently  found  adhering 
to  the  child's  body,  and  wliicli  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  fotuscs  of  meagTe  gro«  th,  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with  among  "these  districts  than  in 
other  places:  the  same  may  l)e  .said  of  the  fniiis, 
when  very  thick.  I  have  often  oljserved  ft  very 
thin  strongly  organised  funis,  attendant  on  the 
largest  and  most  healthy  children;  but  in  the  class 
of  persons  alluded  to,  the  thick  funis  is  very  pn- 
va)ent.  From  these  oljservations,  the  inference 
will  be  drawn  y'roni  the  si:e  nf  children  at  birth  that 
dilTicult  labours  arc  comi)aratively  rare,  which  is 
the  fnci ;  and  on  which  I  shall  speak  particidarlv, 
when  on  the  section  of  adidt  female  diseases,  &c, ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  chiklren  do  u.it 
often  sulfer  much  fnim  long  continued  pelvic 
pressure,  although  asjihixia  at  birtli  is  a  prevalent 
appearance.  In  treating  of  the  diseases  of  early 
infancy,  asphi.xia  will  he  the  first  to  which  1  shall 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  most  usual 
cause  i)f  iliis  atTeetion  appears  to  me  to  be  consti- 
tutional debility,  ihc^'  arc  cases  (which  with  verv 
few  exceptions)  recover  very  well  by  allowing 
a  httle  time  before  the  funis  is  divided.  I  am  con 
vinced  that  many  ciuies  prove  fatal  from  the  incon- 
SKlerate  haste  often  practised  in  this  res])ect ;  it 
ought  therefore  lobe  made  an  imperative lule.ni^ver 
to  divide  the  lunis  whilst  the  slightest  pulsation  re- 
mains in  the  cord.    The  c.Mcnt  to  w  hieh  apthic  pre- 


vails is  very  remarkable,  scarcely  a  child  but  what 
sutlers  severely  from  it ;  and  this,  in  a  great  measure, 
is  owing  to  the  absurd  custom  of  almost  burjing 
the  child  under  the  bed-clothing,  w  here  the  air  soon 
becomes  charged  with  deleterious  principles,  which 
the  child  cannot  breathe  without  considerable  in- 
jury, which  is  first  manifested  on  (he  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  soon  to  spread,  if 
not  checked,  along  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 
Many  of  these  cases,  though  apparently  simple, 
are  remarkably  obstinate  of  cure ;  and  I  have 
found  that  medical  applications  are  next  to  useless, 
if  not  seconded  by  iInpro^■ed  principles  iu  nursing. 
No  plan  succeeds  so  well  as  the  insisting  on  the 
child  being  so  laid  as  to  insure  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  lungs ;  that  is,  not  to  bury  it  in  the 
bed,  but  place  the  body  so  as  to  be  perfectly  wann, 
but  the  head  to  be  raised  on  the  pillow,  and  the 
face  bare.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it 
is  much  healthier  for  the  child  to  lie  on  a  pallet  by 
itself  than  in  company  « lib  ollur  children,  or  even 
nith  the  parents.  The  mother,  afler  suckling, 
should  in\ariably  put  the  child  from  her,  on  a  se- 
parate pal  let,  by  these  simple  means  (he  first  passages 
w  ill  seldom  sutler  from  aptha.'.  The  old  remedy  of 
the  sodic  boracis  rubbed  dowu  in  honey,  is,  after 
all,  excellent ;  the  only  impri.>vement  I  can  suggest, 
is  (he  addition  of  a  little  puht ris  einchonie,  or  a 
little  infusi  ealombio  to  the  old  remedy,  which 
maivcs  it  considerably  more  efticacious,  and  seldom 
fails  in  curing,  if  the  above  hints  in  the  nursing 
department  be  attended  to.  Acidities  in  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  are  abundant  enough 
in  all  classes  of  society;  but  particularly  so  among 
the  factory  community;  arisuig  from  the  wretch- 
edly-bad nursing,  and  w  orse  food,  to  which  the 
children  arc  exposed.  I  ha\e  frequently  known 
mothers  compelled  to  go  to  factory-,  and  leave  their 
infiuits  (whilst  very  young)  to  the  care  of  some 
hired  old  woman,  who  has  probably  two  or  three 
to  look  after,  of  different  ages — who  fed  them  all 
with  some  badly-made,  and  often  sour,  porridge, 
all  out  of  the  same  vessel, — crammed  the  children, 
head  and  heels  together,  on  a  dirty  bed,  or  crib,  in 
a  dark  corner,  as  far  removed  from  air  as  it  is  fi'om 
light. 

(To  be  Cniiclittlcd.) 
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(LliCTUKEII..  UcUvtred  December  ;.  isll.) 

Gentli;mkx,  I  )iurpose  in  the  present  lecture  (o 
draw  your  attention  I'or  a  very  few  moments  (o 
what  passed  on  the  former  occasion,  and  then  (o 
shew  you  the  more  immediate  application  tf> 
liraeticc  of  the  ]H'inciples  I  then  laid  dowu  ;  to 
shew  you  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  tliagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  disea.ses. 

I  take  it  for  granted,now,  that  we  already  lui- 
detstand  that  the  ner\ous  system  is  divided'  into 
three  portions, — the  cerebral,  the  true  spinal,  and 
the  ganglionic.  AVith  regard  to  the  cerebral,  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  tliat  it  is  the  system  to  which 
we  refer  all  sensations,  (be  senses  ;  we  refer  to  this 
system  also  all  intellectual  and  mental  operatioiii 
— thcjudgTOeiU,  (he  memory,  and  all  the  Kihuitary 
motions.  I  will  Just  now  state  to  you  what  I 
think  is  a  very  interesting  point  arising  from  this 
simple  arrangement  of  the  subject.  Suppose  you 
are  called  to  a  <-ase  of  disease;  your  objec'l  is 
invariably  to  a-seertain  what  are  the  symptoms 
of  the  case,  and  you  must  go  through  every  our 
of  the  symptoms.  Now,  suppose  it  is  an  afi'celion 
of  the  brain,  where  you  want  nothing  to  be  inter- 
ru])ted,  but  every  .symptom  to  be  united,  and 
nothing  imperfect— what  do  you  therefore  in- 
quire for  ?  Whe(her,  in  the  first  place,  there  be 
any  adectiou  of  the  senses;  whether,  in  (he  .se- 
cond place,  there  bo  any  affection  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  and  whether,  in  the  third  place,  there  be 
any  atfection  i.f  the  voluntary  motions.  You 
will  consider  whether  there  bo  any  affection 
of  the  sight,  or  any  afl'ection  of  the  sense  of  smell, 


or  any  atfection  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  so  on. 
These,  you  will  find,  will  be  useful  guides  to  the 
symptoms  of  diseases  of  the  cerebral  system.  Now, 
then,  the  next  question  is,  whether  there  is  any 
affection  of  the  cerebral  system  ?  In  determining* 
this  (ptestion,  the  principle  I  have  laid  down 
j  enables  me  to  enmnerate  the  functions  of  the  true 
j  spinal  system.  "What  are  those  functions  ?  They 
'  are,  in  i>ne  word,  all  the  acts  of  inghuition  and 
deglutition  belouging  to  the  animal  economy. 
I  Fii'st  of  all,  the  inglutition  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
inspiration,  and  expiration,  in  general  terms  ; 
!  then  there  is  the  ingestion  of  the  food,  which  is  an 
:  act  of  deglutition,  or  any  other  function  of  ingluti- 
I  tion  there  might  be  ;  tor  instance,  the  act  of  con- 
I  ception.  Then  come  the  acts  of  expulsion;  the 
!  expulsion  of  the  tbeces,  and  the  function  of  the 
bladdi.r — the  function  of  the  sphincters.  For  I 
have  said  that  the  spinal  system  comprises  the 
'  orifices  and  the  outlets  of  the  body.  What  we 
next  come  to  inquire  is,  whether  there  be  any 
morbid  affection  of  the  orifices  or  the  outlets.  But, 
to  return  to  the  cerebral  system.  You  remember 
what  I  stated  iu  the  previous  lecture.  It  was,  that 
the  cerebrum  itself  is  not  capable  of  exciting 
motion  ;  that  if  you  injure  the  cerebrum  \\\  any 
way,  or  lacerate  it  in  every  possible  way  j-ou  can 
devise,  you  cannot  induce  anj'thing  like  motion  or 
muscular  coutracti(/n,  or  spasmodic  action.  There- 
fore, it  is  quite  plain  that  if  there  be  a  disease  of 
the  brain — confined  to  the  brain — you  will  have 
no  spasmodic  action  ;  yon  may  have  an  artcction 
of  (he  senses  and  the  intellect  —  as  in  insanity ;  jou 
may  have  a  morbid  affection  of  the  ^'oiuntary 
motions,  such  as  the  act  of  mania,  but  you  will  not 
ha\o  a  spasmodic  action.  AVby  will  you  have  no 
spasmodic  action  ?  Because  any  ilisease  of  the 
brain  is  incapable  of  producing  spasmodic  action, 
or  any  muscular  contraction.  When,  if  you  come 
to  a  case  of  disease  of  the  brain,  you  find  spasmo- 
dic action,  and  at  the  same  time  convulsion  or 
contraction,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  may  be 
sure  of  one  thing, — that,  however  much  of  disease 
of  the  brain  there  may  be,  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  ;  the  spinal  marrow  itself  must  be 
affected.  And  so  with  regard  to  all  those  func- 
tions and  motions  belonging  to  the  spin.il  marrow. 
Now  how  are  we  to  come  at  the  disease  ?  Sup- 
pose a  person  taken  comotose,  as  in  apoplexy. 
If  the  disease  be  limited  to  the  brain,  you 
w ill  have  no  affection  whatever  of  tbi'se  functions 
which  belong  to  the  spinal  marrow.  You  may 
have  less  consciousness,  you  may  have  perfect 
insensibility,  and  not  the  shghtest  power  to  move 
the  hand  "or  the  leg ;  but,  if  you  ha>e  other 
symptoms  besides,  you  may  be  sure  the  disease  is 
not  one  of  the  brain,  or  that  it  is  not  one,  at  any 
rate,  confined  to  the  brain. 

AVe  have  lost  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  pro- 
fession very  recently  from  an  attack  of  ;ipoplexy. 
I  was  asked  the  question  respecting  the  probability 
of  his  recover}',  and  I  said  what  are  the  symptoms .' 
And  it  proved  that  there  was  stertMMfctoeathing. 
Anything  else? — Yes,  there  was  ^^^Rti.  Now 
yoii  observe  that  in  case  of  r/»p4H|fcau  extend 
beyond  the  cerebral  system,  youco^Ro  (he  spinal 
system,  and  I  can  say  from  the  result  of  my  own 
experience  as  a  physician,  and  that  of  others,  tliat 
disphagia  is  always  an  exceedingly  la(al  .symptom. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  patient  will  ever  re- 
cover from  disphagia,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
the  prognosis  of  di.yihagia  is  mon^  fatal  when 
there  are  other  symptoms  of  dcvided  apo- 
plexy. If  (he  patieiU  breadie  pretty  well,  you 
may"  be  sure  that  no  vital  organ  is  affected.  But 
the  moment  the  breathing  is  alfected,  the  spinal 
marrow  becomes  alfected,  and  you  inay  (i-acc 
the  severity  of  the  disease  in  the  severity  of  the 
respiration.  If  continued,  the  jiatieiit  dies,  if,  on 
the  contrarv,  it  ceases,  the  patient  iiiav  recover. 
What  I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds  is,  (hat  if. 
in  addition  to  cerebral  afieclion,  there  lip  a  true 
spinal  alhction,  so  (he  prognosis  becomes  iiifini(ely 
more  palpable,  .ami  the  diM';ise  infinilely  more 
dillicuU  of  (reatment.  Have  we  not,  therefore,  here 
a  clue  to  the  diagnosis.'  Have  we  not  also  a  clue 
to  (he  prognosis? — and  have  we  not  more  eer- 
lainty  as  to  our  mode  of  treatment  ?  I  have  said 
that  the  brain  is  incapable  by  any  injury  or  lacera- 
tion to  produce  spasmotlic  ucliun.      I'ou  cannot 
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tniuli  the  spinal  niiirrow  in  any  >vciy  but  j'ou  (iim- 
(Iiu'G  spasmodic  action.  If  you  toucli  the  medulla 
iibkmgala,  <ii'  if  it  be  alfectcd  by  diso;isc  in  any 
way,  thci-c  is  ininicdiate  convnlsivc  aclion,  immc- 
iliatc  muscular  contraction.  If  you  tben  eonie  to 
a  disease  in  wliicli  spasmodic  action  occurs,  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  spinal  nrarrow  is  injmed. 
Disease  I  ha\c  said  affects  the  spinal  marrow,  but 
this  may  bi;  ]iroduced  by  some  organic  disease 
elsewhere.  And  this,  I  should  state,  is  an  impor- 
tant thing,  if  there  be  pressure  on  the  spinal  mar- 
row it  will  produce  spasmodic  aclion.  There  is  an 
inlcreslinj^;  case  recorded  byMr.  Laurence,  in  which 
a  f<ctus  was  born  without  a  brain.  When  pressure 
was  applied  to  the  medulla  oblongata  the  body 
was  thrown  into  convulsions.  There  is  also  an 
iiucrcsting  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in 
which  there  was  effusion  into  the  ventricle  of  the 
brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  separate  the  parietal 
bones,  and  there  was  a  considerable  turjefaction. 
On  touching  this  there  was  no  convulsion,  but  the 
moment  he  touched  the  medulla  oblongata  the 
child  was  con\  ulsed.  You  see  then  what  happens 
when  the  spinal  marrow  is  injured  by  organic 
disease  or  external  pressure.  There  is  a  disease 
tpf  the  brain  called  hydrocephalus.  Now  in  one 
case  of  this  disease  of  the  brain  there  arc  con- 
\ulsivc  actions, — and  why?  Because  it  is  quite 
obvious  there  must  be  pressure  on  the  medulla  oh- 
longata.  But  in  one  case  of  hydrocephalus  there 
was  no  such  symptoms,  because  the  bones  of  the 
skull  ^vere  not  united, — means  could  be  adopted 
to  separate  them  from  each  other.'  Now  in  one 
case  you  have  no  injury  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
whereas  in  the  second  case,  pari  passu,  the  result 
may  be  convulsion  or  spasmodic  action ;  so  that  it 
is  ijuite  ob\ious  there  cannot  be  convulsive  action 
from  pressure  or  ch'sease  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
bat  some  other  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  must  be 
diseased.  Now  then  we  will  return  to  the  disease 
called  hydrocephalus  of  the  brain. 
i  One  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  is  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  limbs 
and  the  muscles  of  the  body.  How  do  you  account 
for  this?  I  have|saidthatcUseaseof  the  brain  cannot 
produce  spasmodic  action.  How  do  you  account 
for  this  then  ?  This  question  I  put  to  some  medi- 
cal friends  of  mine  in  Paris,  and  not  one  of  tlicni 
could  afford  an  expIanatioTi  of  the  phenomena. 
It  is  obvious  from  what  I  have  stated  to  you, 
that  in  acute  hydrocephalus  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degi'ee  of  tumefaction  produced,  which 
results  in  a  pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
here  you  have  the  .sj'mptoms  accounted  for. 

I  tliink  it  must  be  already  perceived  by  you  that 
this  study  is  one  which — w  hether  it  be  viewed  w  ith 
reg.ird  to  its  philosophy  or  physiology — is  one  that 
has  immediate  a|iplication  to  practice,  which  is  a 
point  of  great  imjiortance  to  you  all. 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further — to  the  depart- 
ment iif  the  science  of  medicine  to  which  this  mat- 
ter has  immediate  application — I  wish  to  show  you 
that  the  plicuomcna  I  have  been  describing  are 
made  olp\ious  umler  various  circumstances.  This 
frc.g  is  deprive4idt  the  cerebrum  by  an  incision 
just  bchiw  the  aapjput  and  just  above  the  origin 
of  the  brachial  jnexus.  It  was  a  perfectly  lively 
flog  before  the  incision  was  made.  If  I  touch 
line  of  the  anterior  extremities,  it  is  innne- 
diately  withdrawn  :  but  what  I  wish  you 
particularly  to  observe  is,  if  I  irritate  the  other 
extremity  it  is  not  withdrawn.  Now  the  first  in- 
cision made  was  to  sever  the  brain  from  the  spinal 
marrow,  therefore  there  can  be  no  voluntary  mo- 
tion. I  have  removed  the  central  organ  of  volun- 
tary motion.  If  I  touch  tlic  anterior  extremities, 
it  will  she^v  there  is  a  connection  with  the  spinal 
marrow.  By  what  means? — voluntary  nerves  ? 
No  ;  for  that  cannot  be,  unless  they  continued  un- 
interrupted to  the  brain.  There  is  here  no  con- 
tinuance, inasmuch  as  I  have  separated  the  brain 
from  the  spinal  marrow,  from  which  the  action  of 
the  voluntary  nerves  is  rcHeeted  to  the  muscles. 
What  is  the  reason  then  that  we  have  no  convul- 
sive effect  when  I  irritate  one  of  tJie  limbs  ?  The 
reason  is  this — we  have  divided  the  sciatic  nerve. 
You  know  that  the  spinal  marroiv  is  the  centre 
from  which  springs  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  as  this 
nerve  receives  an  impression,  its  effect  is  carried 
out  hi  a  refle.\  way  on  the  muscle.     The  reflex 


aclion  is  perfect  because  of  the  perfect  connection 
with  the  spinal  marrow.  At  the  former  lecture  I 
showed  you  the  experiment  of  a  frog  dej  rintl  of 
ils  brain,  and  its  ganglionic  system  entirely,  but  T 
did  not  show  you  the  more  important  experiment 
arising  from  it.  We  may  deprive  the  frog  of  the 
brain  and  ganglionic  sy.stem  entirely,  we  may  di- 
vide it  entirely,  aiul  yetweshall  lindthat — the  two 
anterior  extremities  being  endowed  with  a  like 
proportion  of  spinal  marrow,— when  I  irritate  one 
extremity  it  appears  to  move,  and  the  other  does 
not.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments 
I  could  bring  before  yon.  You  have  actually  a 
portion  of  tile  animal  li\ing  by  the  true  spinal 
system.  Here  I  have  a  salamander,  in  which  the 
phenomena  are  exceedingly  interesting,  because  I 
have  actually  divided  the  spinal  marrow  in  three 
places.  This  salamander  was  alive  a  short  time 
ago,  and  notwithstanding  that  1  have  divided  it 
into  three  parts,  when  I  touch  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities they  mo\e,  i\hen  I  touch  the  posterior 
extremities  they  move,  and  when  I  touch  the  last 
portion  of  all,  the  tail,  that  moves  also.  Another 
experiment  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  another 
point  of  view.  Ytiu  may  have  the  several  parts 
of  an  animal  in  a  'state  of  tetanus.  This  salaman- 
der is  made  tetanic  by  applying  to  it  a  few  grains 
of  strichnine,  and  afterwards  dividing  it.  That 
portion  to  which  the  anterior  extremities  are  at- 
tached is  tetanic,  the  posterior  extremities  are 
tetanic  and  the  tail  itself  is  tetanic.  Having 
made  the  animal  tetanic  before  I  divided 
it,  the  portions  themselves  remain  tetanic,  and  I 
show  this  experiment  to  prove  that  some  change 
has  been  effected  to  'cause  tetanus  in  the  spinal 
marrow  itself,  and  tin'  nerves  coimected  with  it. 
Tetanus  must  have  made  tlie  change,  because 
every  part  of  the  animal  is  tetanic.  Therefore,  it 
is  certain  that  not  merely  the  spinal  marriiw,  but  a 
congeries  of  organs,  or  succession  of  organs  con- 
nected with  it,  have  been  affected,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  communication  of  the  spinal 
marrow  with  the  ganglia  in  the  crustaceous  animals 
may  be  really  proved  by  experiments  of  this  sim- 
ple kind. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  (unctions  of  the 
spinal  jmarrow.  It  often  has  tln>  power,  when 
touched  or  injured  by  the  least  thing  in  the  world, 
of  producing  spasmodic  action,  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  again  that  the  same  power  acts  in  ingln- 
tition  and  deglutition,  and  that  the  same  power 
acts  in  closing  the  orifices  into  the  body  and 
closing  the  exits,  the  sphincters  and  passages  that 
lead  out  of  the  body.  In  all  spasmodic  action  the 
spinal  marrow  is  effected.  ]  do  not  say  primarily, 
but  secondary  only,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
disease  of  the  brain,  where  the  disease  or  affection 
of  the  brain  is  not  confined  to  the  brain  itself,  but 
allects  other  organs.  Disease  of  the  brain  may 
occur  in  a  distinct  form,  in  that  sense  of  the  wowl, 
in  connection  with  the  incident  nerve.s.  Suppose 
a  case  of  some  morbid  crudities  being  taken  into 
the  stomach  :  these  crudities  may  .affect  thi'  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  which  will  carry  the  eifect  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  impression  may  be 
further  reflected.  This  is  the  case  in  many  con- 
\ulsive  diseases  in  children,  as  ivell  as  a<lults.  I 
may  just  mention  a  fact  which  is  very  well  known 
to  you  all ;  you  may  irritate  the  sphincter  of  the 
bladder.  You  know  the  effect  of  calculus,  w  hich 
is  to  produce  such  a  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
ani  as  to  disable  the  patient  from  discharging 
urine.  A  patient  came  to  me  the  other  day  wiili 
this  complaint.  I  hegged  an  eflicient  surgeoit  to 
pass  a  catheter  ;  that  genlleman  did  so  without 
hesitation,  and  ivithout  knou  ing  my  object.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  1  fe  impinged  on  the 
calculus.  I  knew  l/ial  must  be  the  case  ;  but  I 
('■.ought  to  make  the  case  doubly  sure  by  having 
the  catheter  passed.  It  was  one  of  those  happy 
hits  that  we  experience  in  pursuing  pathological 
and  physiological  investigations. 

Now,  wo  luiow  nothing  of  the  ganglionic  system, 
or  at  least,  very  little  is  known  of  that  system. 
That  subject  remains  to  be  investigated  and  de- 
veloped by  those  -who  come  after  mc.  The  gan- 
glionic system  is  that  power  under  which  all 
formation,  all  nutrition,  all  absorption,  and  all 
secretion  is  performed;  therefore,  that  being- 
affected  may  afi'ect  these  different  secretions.      I 


beheve  tlie  ganglionic  .system  is  divided  into  two 
portions — the  external  and  the  internal.  Now, 
what  are  these  intended  for  ?  AVe  may  suppose 
the  internal  ganglionic  system  is  tor  nutrition  and 
absorption,  and  that  the  external  ganglionic 
system  is  for  the  same  purpose ;  so  that,  while 
there  are  internal  organs  requiring  nutrition,  there 
are  also  external  organs  requiring  nutrition  ;  and 
the  same  with  secretion.  1  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  perspiration  is  nsually  performed  by  the 
external  organ,  and  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  are  internal  ganglia  for  internal  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  external  gangUa  may  probably 
be  for  external  operation  of  the  same  kind  :  and 
it  is  so.  There  is  a  very  interesting  experiment 
by  M.  Majendie ;  he  gave  me  an  instrument  by 
which  he  could  readily  divide  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  within  the  cranium,  leaving  the  casseriaii 
ganglion  in  that  jiart  detached  from  the  brain.  It  is 
quite  plain,  therefore,  that  here  you  have  the 
nerve  injured  with  the  ganglia  npon  it.  What  is 
the  consequence  of  this  injury  ?  The  eye  is  not 
nourished.  It  appear  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  you 
injure  the  casserian  ganglion,  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  eye  is  not  nourished  ;  that  this  organ 
is  the  organ  of  the  nutriment  of  the  eye.  I  must 
maliC  one  remark  :  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
experiment  was  of  little  worth,  for  it  led  to  no- 
thing. But,  gentlemen,  it  so  happened,  a  very 
short  time  after  that  a  patient  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  in  Paris  lost  an  eye  ;  the  surgeon  under 
whose  treatment  the  patient  was  placed,  happened 
to  know  the  experiment  of  Majendie,  and  he  said' 
"  what  is  this, — disease  of  the  eye?"  He  did  no 
suspect  the  injury  of  the  nerves  which  lead  to  th 
globe  of  the  eye  :  he  said,  "  how  am  I  to  trea, 
this  case  ?  wliat  do  you  think  is  the  treatment ' 
you  have  only  to  press  the  eye  back."  Now,  ill 
every  instance  in  which  the  eye  is  perfect  and 
uninjured  in  its  structure,  whenever  you  touch  the 
eyelash,  ,the  eye  closes  ;  so  that,  if  you  touch  the 
eyelid  and  it  remains  stationary,  you  may  come 
to  a  conclusion  of  this  kind — that  ^ve  have  a  se- 
condary kind  of  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  on  the  brain.  However,  very 
naturalli ,  the  patient  died.  On  examination  he 
found  the  structure  entirely  disordered  ;  of  course, 
tile  lifih  pair  of  nerves  totally  destroyed.  Here 
yon  ha\c  a  very  interesting  series  of  facts  ;  first 
of  all  the  experiments  founded  on  the  disease — 
the  disease  indicating  the  experiment — and  then 
the  series  of  nerves  performing  the  office  of  nutri- 
tion to  the  ocular  structures  under  the  influence  of 
the  casserian  ganglion  within  the  brain.  Jf  that 
is  the  case  with  one  set  of  nerves,  we  may  argue 
that  it  is  so  with  all  ganglia  in  connection  with 
the  nev\  es  proceeding  from  the  spinal  column.  I 
cannot  go  further,  because  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
facts  to  prove  it ;  but,  1  say,  that  if  the  destruction 
of  one  ganglion  will  produce  a  certain  cfTect,  yon 
may  conclude  that  ihc  destviiclion  of  the  other 
ganglia  of  the  same  kind  w  ill  produce  a  similar 
ofiect  to  the  organs  with  which  they  are  connected. 
I  have  just  laid  before  you  my  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject. It'  is  that  the  internal  ganglia  with  their 
nerves  constituting-  the  ganglionic  and  sympathetic 
system,  are  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  secretion 
and  absorption  internally  ;  wdiereas,  the  external 
ganglia  are  for  the  ]>urposes  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  exterior  of  the  body.  Having  gone  thus  far, 
what  I  wish  to  do  now  is  to  go  once  more  over  the 
three  divisions  of  the  nervous  system ;  namely,  the 
cerebro-spinal,  (he  true  spinal,  and  the  ganglionic. 
I  might  add  a  few  observations  on  another  subjecl, 
namely,  the  state  of  the  functions  gener.ally,  in  a 
state  of  rest,  and  a  state  of  sinking,  or  a  stale  of 
slow  dissolution  ;  Init  I  would  rather  leave  that 
part  of  the  subject  for  a  future  opportunity,  and 
pursue  the  subject  in  a  different  direction.  1  want 
now  to  bring  before  you  the  true  spinal  sys- 
tem, and  to  show  what  hearing  it  has  on  that 
division  of  the  nervous  system  w  Inch  I  am  laying 
before  you.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  tcetus  in  the 
uterus.  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  no  use  can  be 
made  of  the  internal  senses,  if  they  are  kept  from 
any  external  impression.  I  might  almost  have 
said,  there  is  little  or  no  need  for  the  true  spinal 
system.  But  there  is  a  need  of  the  true  spinal  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  of  this  kind.  Without  the  true  spinal 
system,  the  eye-lids  might  be  irritated;  without  a 
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true  spinal    svbtcni,  the  liquor  amnii  nuist  pass 
into  the  ti-achca— but  I  have  no  doubt  the  larynx 
lb  ■'^cll  covered  in  the  tatus,  .-o  that   it   cannot  de- 
pend on  the  condnual  operation  of  the  spinal  sys- 
tem—and if  the  larynx  is  dosed,  a  drop  of  water 
placed   in  the  mouth  woiihl  pass  into  the  glottis. 
There  are  secretions  in   the  bladder  ;    now  these 
secretions  might  be  expelled,  if  it  were  not  tor  the 
safeguard  of  the  true  spinal   system.     One  most 
important  point  of  the  uterine  nervous   system  is 
the  gan"-lia.     I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  forma- 
tion  goes  on— every  act  of  formation— every  act  , 
of  nutrition— every"  act  of  secretion,  implies  the 
continual  agency  of  the  ganglionic  system.    Kow 
this  jiroves  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  here  we 
have  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases.     In  the 
iir-st  place,  the  fcctus  is  born  without  a  brain,  and 
is  perfectly  dcvclop.ed.     It  is  quite  plain  that  a 
fanus   perfectly   developed   may,  nevertheless,  be 
entirely  destitute  of  brain,     (hie  case  is  recorded 
by  Mr."  Lawrence.     The  spinal  marrow  was  perfect 
from  the  beginning ;  so  were  all  the  gangliii  per- 
fect;  the  infant  was  perfectly  developed  all  but 
the   cranium,   there   being  an  entire    absence  of 
brain.     For  instance,  the  fa-tus  was  born  ^^  ith  no 
cerebral  Ufe.     But  Gentlemen,  the  itrtus  lived  in 
thi.s  case,  for  a  short  time,  a  true  spinal  life.     It 
eais.  ami  swallows,  and  evacuates  ;  the  intestines 
and  the  bladder  pcrfonn   their  functions.     I  wish 
here  to  make  one  remark.     It  is,  that  the  brain 
has  nothing  apparently  to  do  with  the  functions 
of  the  true  spinal  marrow  and  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem ;  vet  these    fimctions   cannot    grow  without 
tlie- brain, — that  is  to  say,  no  animal  can  live  long 
■    w  ithout  a  brain,  if  I  except  animals  of  the  very 
lowest   orders.      If  a  fa;lus  is  bom  brainless,  it 
may  live  forty-eight  hours.     I  have  watched  a  fa'- 
tusiii  this  state  to  see  the  whole  of  the  phenouaena.  i 
But  what  is  its  lifey     Its  life  is  mere  breathing  ; 
a  mere  capacity  for  swallowing.     Nothing  is  more  ' 
interesting,  I  was  going  to  say.  more  awtul,  than 
to  see  a  hmuan  being  deprived  of  that  which  is  the 
type  of  humanity  — namely,  the  brain.     We  know, 
then,  that  suuh  a  fcetus  cannot  liie ;  but  such  a 
ftvtus  may  cry  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  make  pecu- 
liar  noises,   which    may    be    considered    crying. 
Yet  we  shouldjbe  perfectly  aw  are  that  such  an  event 
may  talie  place.     It  may  take  place  under  much 
more  painful  circumstances.     I  was  told,  but  the 
other  day  of  a  case,  similar  to  a  case  given  in  the 
Jledico-Chinirgical  Transactions  ;    it  was  neces-  ^ 
sarv,  from  defomiity  of  the  mother,  to  have  re-  i 
course  to  the  step  of  cranitomy,  and  this  was  per- 
formed in   the    most    perfect "  w  ay.       The   child 
was    born,    and    it    cried  ;       but    it    is    impos- 
sible to  say  that  the  child  cried,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  word.     Ton   can  hardly   imagine   the 
slate  of  menliil  harass  and  suffering  of  the  prac- 
titioner in  tuch  an  event  as  this.     AVhy  do  I  men- 
tion it?     In  the  first  case,  liecause  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  subject  ;  and  in  the  second  case, 
to  put  you  on  your  guard,  if  you  are  ever  called 
upon  to  destroy  the  brain,  be  quite  sure  that  you 
destroy  the  medulla  oblongata.     Well  then,  as  I 
said  before,  the  child  may  live  forty-eight  hours  ; 
it  will  never  live  beyond  that  period.    I  have  made 
one   remark,   v\hich   I  repeat  by  another  observa- 
tion,  namely,  that  the  animal  functions  cannot  go 
on    permanently    independent   of  tlic   brain.       In 
idiots,  life   is  found  to  be  pretty  nearly  in  propor 


mtirrow  ;  but  what  happens  the  moment  the  child 
is  born  V  It  cannot  breathe  :  it  cannot  live  an 
instant  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  longer  than  it  could- 
in  any  other  circumstances,  deprived  of  respira- 
tion. Here  you  have  a  most  interesting  fact 
whilst  in  that  of  intra  uterine  life  being  perfect 
during  the  period  of  nine  months,  and  the  extra 
uterine  life  cannot  last  five  minutes. 

I  must  conclude  this  lecture  with  an  observation 
or  two  on  circumstaiiccs  that  will  occur  to  you  all 
in  actual  practice.      It  often  happens  that  a  fcetus 
is  born  slit!,  apparently  in  a  state  of  apoplexy.    I 
believe  still-bom  children  arc,  generally  speaking, 
placed  in  iieciiliar  circumstances.     The  brain  may 
be   compressed,  as    in    hydrocephalus,   and    that 
may  cause  a  compression  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
If  "that  is  so  the  child  cannot  live  ;    y(.>u  have  no 
means  of  removing  the  cause.     But  the  child  may 
be  still-born  sometimes,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  not 
begin  to  breathe,  though  there  is  no  apoplexy  of 
any  kind.  Then  the  first  question  is  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis.    I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  diagnos- 
tic phenomena.     One  of  the  most  interesting  points 
to  determine  is  the  diagnosis  between  a  still-born 
child  in   consequence  of  the  compression   of  the 
brain  and  the   medulla  oblongata,  and  the  other 
case  of  asphyxia,  depending  on  other  causes.  The 
first  question  to  be  considered  is, — as  respiration  is 
the  new  life  to  the  firtus,  what  is  the  cause  of  res- 
piration ?      I  consider  I'rofessor  Jliiller  perfectly 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  causes  of  respiration 
arc  dependent  upon  the  circulation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.     I  tell  you  once  for  all  that  this  perfect 
circulation  of  the  medulla  oblong-.Ua  is  necessary 
to  respiration,  and  thtit  without  this  excitor,  res- 
piration cannot   be   excited.     However,   the   res- 
piratory phenomena  are  not  phj'siological  aets,and 
to  this'point  I  shall  ha\e  again  to  advert.     When 
the  fcetus  is  bom,  I  believe  the  first  excitement  to 
respiration  is  the  impress-ion  of  cold  air  on  the 
nerves  of  the  whole  surface.     A  friend  of  mine 
once  attending  a  very  interesting  case ;    the  child 
was  just  bom,  he  waited  until  he  should  hear  tlio 
child  either   breathe  or  cry,   and   having  waited 
for    the    usual    length    of"  time,   the    child    did 
not  either  breathe  or  cry.     He  was  about  to  take 
it  from  under  the  bed  clothes  and  try  resuscitation, 
when  the  moment  the  clothes  were  lifted  up,  that 
moment  the  child  made  a  gasp.     This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  respiration,  without  w  hicli  life  can- 
not exist.     Here  is  an  interesting  fact.      J-uppose 
I  a  case  of  an  infant  still-born,  what  w  ould  you  do  ? 
'  You  will  naturally  say  what  is  the  physiology  of 
the  case  ?     What  "docs"  nature  do  ?     Nature  makes 
an  impression  on  the  whole  surface — then  you  may 
follow  nature.      I  believe  it  is  common  to  blow  in 
the   face  of  the  child,  and  on  the  general  sin-face, 
and  in  this  manner  the  act  of  inspiration  is  excited  ; 
if  that  docs  not  do,  then,  without  allowing  the  in- 
I  fant  to  cool — for  if  it  docs  the  impression  cannot  be 
I  made — take  a  few  droji-s  of  very  cold  water,   and 
dash  them  on  the  face.     There  are  other  means  to 
be  adopted,  but  this  1  believe  to  be  nature's  means, 
and   the  imitation  of  nature's  means  I  think  de- 
cidedly the  best.     The  surface  of  the  child  ought 
not  to  be   allowed  to  cool,  fiu-  if  you  dash   cold 
water  on  a  cold  surface,  you  » ill  produce  no  im- 
pression ;    there  is  no  dift'erence  of  temperature, 
and  therefor?  no  impression  can  be  made.     You 
must  take  care  that  the  general  surface  is  kept  ex 


sition,  and  take  up  an  instrument,  or  anything  else, 
and  put  it  down  again.  I  make  use  mentally  of 
externa!  objects — all  those  object.s  that  arc  ex- 
ternal to  my  senses.  If  we  want  to  arrive  at  an 
object  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  set  of 
nerves  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  so;  it  is  by 
means  of  the  impression  made  on  the  external 
nerves,  which  impression  is  reflected  on  the  ner\es 
in  the  interior  of  the  body.  If  a  certain  element 
or  fluid  be  placed  within  the  larynx,  it  is  often  that 
no  sensation  takes  place,  and  it  shews  that  it  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  cerebral  system,  be- 
cause "a  fictus  without  a  brain  may  swallow  an* 
perform  the  organic  functions  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  perfect  being. 

In  the  diagram  here  given 


T.vBi-t;  or  THE  TiirE  spin.\l  and  exciio 

MOTOR    SVSTE3I. 


.V.    IKCIDLM     EXCITOR    ER-VS" 
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^         c.  Tlie  abdominal  muacles 


lion  to  the  brain.     Wi^  liiul   lliat  iiliol"»  with  small  I  ceedingly  warm,  and  then  you  iiroducc  only  a  con- 
brains  generally   are   short-lived,  but  if  the  brain 
be  developed  they  may  attain   to  the  age  of  pu-  I 
bcrty,  or  even  long  life.     We   have  seen,  there- 
fore, that  a  tielus  may  bt^  perfectly  found  without 
a  brain,    and    m.iy    have    (be  inediilla  oblongata 
entire.      liow    do  we  know    that?      In   the   first 
place,  there  are   many  cases  on  record  of  a  fieais 
ixirn    withfiut    brain,    without   spinal   marrow;  — 
vtithoiit  a   particle    of  either  of  these  organs,  yet. 
peri'ectly  developed.     1  hate  such  a  foetus  in  my 
museum.     The   fcetus  is    perfectly  sound  ;    every 
limb  is  perfect ;  e\  ery  internal  organ  is  perfectly 
formed  ;  tlic  ganglionic  .system  is  perfect,  and  all 
the    nerves  going    to   the    spinal    canal    perfectly 
formed  ;  iidthing  is  wanting  but  the  spinal  mar- 
row.    Here  then,  we  hate   a  most  perfect   forma- 
tion, all_  under  the  guidance  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem.     The   iiilra  uterine  life   may  be  quite  per- 
fect, although  there  be  neither  bruin  nor  spinal 


^  8.  The  Sa:ral,  distrihuled  to 
15  A.  The  Sphincters 

r  B.  The  expulsflrs,  (he  cjacu- 
lators,the  fiillopian  luhea, 
the  utenus,  &c. 

you  see  the  whole  of  the  functions  that  come 
iinilcr  the  guiilance  of  the  spinal  marrow  arranged, 
and  it  is  important  to  carry  that  arrangement  in 
your  minds,  because,  whenever  you  have  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  a  disease  rclatift^o  the  spinal 
marrow,  you  cannot  have  a  better  sShngenunt  in 
your  mind  to  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  dif- 
ferent phenomena,  anil  the  different  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  If  you  come  to  the  ganglionic  .system,  i 
you  will  consicier  whether  it  has  tniy  relation 
"to  the  subject  ;  whether  any  diat.ise  can  be  rc- 
feiTed  to  this  system.  But  I  say.  the  jihenoraena 
of  this  system  are  very  obscure,  and  so  is  its  mor- 
bid anatomy  very  ob.scurc,  ami  therefore  I  cannot 
say  one-tenth  part  about  the  ganglionic  system 
that  I  can  about  the  cerebral  and  the  true  spinal. 
There  is  no  iiue.stion  that  morbid  slat<.'s  of  the 
urine  may  be  induced  by  morbid  stales  of  the  gan- 
glionic system,  and  so  "also  the  morbid  secretion. 
In  this  inaiiner  you  obserte  that  physiology  has 
immediate  reference  to  pathology  ;  pathology  re- 
fers to  diagnosis,  to  prognosis,  anil  lii  practice. 
Whenever  I  go  to  visit  a  patient  who  is  am-ctc<l 
with  nervous  disease,  I  always  go  through  in  my 
own  mind  this  arrangement,  whither  there  is  any 
aflcftion  of  the  intt-llectnal  power  ;  whether  there 
is  any  morbid  aberration  of  the  niinil,  or  any  aftec- 


Irast  between  the  warm  surface  of  the  body  ami  the 
cold  water.  I!y  apjilying  c"ld  water  to  a  surface 
never  cold  before,  you  produce  the  peculiar  clfeel 
which  is  the  act  of  respiration.  I  will  not  go 
further  into  this  subject,  because  my  object  is  at 
this  moment  only  just  to  bring  forward  fads  to 
illustrate  the  general  subject,  and  I  .shall,  tliert  lore, 
leave  it  for  those  whose  more  inimetliate  duty  it  is 
to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  resuscitation  from 
asphyxia. 

I  shall  now  lead  you  back  once   more   to   the 

subject  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  true  ,,..„.. J  ---  ,  - 

spinal  system.  I  repeat  then  that  the  biain  is  the  tiou  "of  the  voluntary  motions.  It  1  set-  anything 
centre  t">f  the  cerebral  system,  and  the  centre  of  all  established,  I  trace  in  my  own  mind  all  that  relates 
tho.sc  phenomena  which  relate  to  sensation,  iiilcl-  to  the  true  spinal  marrow.  I  have  no  dilhculty, 
Icctual  power,  and  vohinlary  motion,  and  that  by  because  lam  led  to  consider  which  functions  are 
me.ins  of  the  brain  tte  are,  as  it  were,  connected  I  essential  to  the  circulation  of  the  spinal  narrow, 
with  the  external  world  mentally.  That  it  is  by  I  I  also  inquire  whether  there  is  any  internal  ihs- 
this  mouiis  1  can  place  my  fiiig"er  in  s.  certiiin  po-    ease  in  conjuncliou  with  or  dependent  on  any  mor- 
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bill  stiitt-  of  (he  ganglionic  sjstem.  In  this 
ni;inncr  I  hn\p  a  most  useful  pneumonic.  I  liupel 
have  said  cnongli  to  convince  you  that  to  he  good 
physicians  you  nnist  he  good  physiologists.  I 
cannot  imagine,  tliat  any  one  can  he  a  gO"d  pi-ac- 
titioncr,  without  lieing  able  to  trace  in  liis  own 
mind,  all  that  is  Known  of  the  physinlogical  con- 
ilition,  as  well  as  the  patliological  condition  of  the 
patient.  In  fact,  witliont  physiology  you  cannot 
understand  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  take  one 
step  witli  regard  to  tlie  treatment.  I  purposely 
a^oilV  I  to  day.  many  allusions  to  therapeutics,  of 
which  I  gave  you  some  examples  at  the  last  lec- 
ture, and  I  am  anxious  not  to  protract  the  suhject 
beyond  the  secoiul  lecture  ;  especially  bcc-iuse  I 
thini;  that  the  ensuing  lectures  ought  to  be  con- 
tined  to  the  diseases  <<(  the  nervous  system.  I 
shall  therefore  take  up,  at  the  next  lecture,  the 
cerebral  diseases,  and  then  go  in  the  usual  manmr 
to  the  diti'erent  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
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A  false-lieartcil  rosue,  a  nio^f  uiijic-t  knave  ;  I  will  no 
more  trust  him  when  he  leers,  than  I  jwill  a  serpent  when 
he  hisses:  he  will  spend  his  month,  atid  prnmise  like 
Brahlcr.  the  houinl;  hut  when  he  perfonns,  a>trononiers 
fuielell  it:  it  is  prodigious ;  there  wttl  come  ^^iie  chaie^e. 

SlI.\KshJiARK. 

AViiAT,  ill  the  name  of  charity,  are  we  to-<lo 
with  tliat  miniature  Paracelsus  of  the  Ner- 
vous System — Dr.  Marshall  Hall  >.  What 
unseen  demon  possesses  him,  tliat  he  so 
resolutely  violates  all  that  common  sense 
and  honesty  most  )>lainly  teach  in  his 
eagerness,  to  make  enemies,  and  hasten 
his  ruin  ?  Horse- whipped  by  a  few  — 
snubbed  and  disowned  by  many — laden, 
bowed  down,  shrivelled  up  with  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  more  ;  shunned  and 
detested  as  something  loathsome  in  the 
pathways  of  Science,  by  all  who  at  any 
time  have  been  condemned  by  circum- 
stances to  put  up  with  his  acquaintance 
— thus  discredited, — thus  dislioiioured, — ■ 
thus  degraded — without  a  friend — without 
scarcely  a  recognizing  acquaintance,  he  yet 
acts — this  wretched  man — as  if  he  had  no 
future  duties  on  this  earth  but  to  prove  the 
justice  of  hi:i  ignoniiiiies,  the  personal  earn- 
ing of  his  calamities.  Where,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive so  favourable  a  fortune  for  him,  as  in 
the  forbearance,  the  kindness,  the  over- 
flowiiig  charity  with  which  we  have  ever 
treated  this  unfortunate  victim  of  his  own 
unprincipled  temper?  When  referring,  a 
short  time  back,  to  the  unmerciful  pecking 
he  received  from  Dr.  Copland,  who  pulled 
from  him — before  the  amused  audience  of 
the  Medical  Society — every  gaudy  feather 
with  which,  at  Sprengel's  and  Boerhaave's 


expellee,  he  had  so  liberally  decked  himself 
— did  we  not  step   out  of  our  way   to  urge 
him     to     more     original     cft'orts,     on     the 
friendly  plea,   that   he  might  trust  more  to 
the   native  powers  of  his   own    mind  .'      At 
various  intervals,  have   we  not  inserted  the 
little   notices   to   which   he   was  personally 
anxious  to  attract  ])ublic  attention  ? — cha- 
ritably feeling  that,  if  true,  but  not  new — 
or  new,  but  not  true —  'twas  a  pitiful  cate- 
gory, which   should   not  hinder  our   recol- 
lecting that,  as  the  plainest  wife  must  have 
clothing,   and  the  poorest  horse  stabling,  a 
persecuted    physician    can   pay   for  neither, 
without    patients.       I'in.illy,    a    fortnight 
since — summing   up   our  kindness  in  one 
cumulated  effort — did  wo   not  pledge   our- 
selves to   do  him  that  service  of  services — 
the    "sorest  test"     of  friendship — publish 
his  lectures  ^     And,   stretching  courtesy  to 
its  height — usin;;  that  liberty  with  our  own 
friends,  we  would  not  have  ventured  on  to 
the  readers  of  any  other  Journal — did  we 
not  speak  of  these  lectures  as  a  suitable 
pendant  to  our  admirable  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  (perhaps  the  similarity  of  s!(i- 
jects  may  pardon  this),  and  further,  venture 
to  attach  to  his  name   (in  our  own  .lournal, 
at  least)  that  word,  "distinguished,''  which, 
applied  to  any   other  F.R.S.,  would  have 
carried  not  the  most  distant  shadow  of  irony 
with  it,  but  which,   applied  to  our  unfor- 
tunate Paracelsus,  has   produced  us  more 
quizzing  letters  than  all  the  other  subjects 
ever  handled  in  the  Medical  Tiniest    Was 
ever  godsend,    to   a  man    struggling   with 
circumstances,    more    complete    or    perfect 
than    this?      But  our  predestinated  friend 
returns  for  this — -the   aid,   the   kindness,  of 
a   ))o\yerful    Journal — not    "  uuc   isolation 
noble  ei  fere,"   though  that  might  be  ab- 
surd enough,  but  a  bold  course  of  desperate 
hostilities,  which  he  even  violates  honour 
and  breaks  faith,  forthwith   to   eommencc. 
It  is  written,  that  the  hand  of  Ishmael  was 
against  every  irau,  ;ind  cvery's   man's  hand 
against  him.     Verily,   Marshall    Hall,  re- 
viving this  worthy  character,  is  our  Mroi- 
c.\L    IsiiJUEF,,     Ajipropriating,    as    usual, 
his  predecessor's  highest   feats  in   this  pe- 
culiar mode  of  distinction,  he  (not  as  usual) 
here  excels  him — for  our  Ishmael's  hand  is 
not  only  against  every  one  else,  but  against 
himself, — his  hand  is  against  Hall,  and  the 
hand  of  Hall  against  him.      ISiit,    without 
more  preface,  let  us  put  the  whole  transac- 
tion    betbre    our   readers, — such    as    Dr. 
Ishmael  Hall'.s  letters  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Medical  Gazette  and  Lancet,  with  our  ex- 
planatory reply,  exhibit  it.     Our  reply  has 
lieeu    sent    to    the    Editors    of  those    two 
Journals, — and  as  we  cannot,  with  stretched 
ingenuity,    divine    a    reason     why    it    can 
honcsth/,   or   even    decently,  be  denied  by 
them  ])ublication,  we  may  take  it  forgranted 
that  it  will  apjiear,  at  least,  in  the  Medical 
(la~ctte.      To  the  conductors  of  the  Lancet, 
"  honesty   and  decency"  are    appeals  that 
find  no  place  to  impinge  on. 

T:i  Ihc-  Kililnr  of  the  Medkal  (!nxet/c. 
Sill, — Observing  an  advertisement  on  the  cover 
of  the  last  number  of  your  journal,  relative  to 


the    publication   of  my   lectures,    I   think   it 
proper  to  make  the  following  statement. 

The  short-hand  writer  of  the  Medical  Times 
called  upon  me  a  few  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  my  Icetiires  at  St.  Thomas's, 
to  say  that  it  was  his  "  iiilniiion"  to  take 
down  my  lectures  for  that  publication,  adding- 
that,  as  he  was  not  versed  in  medical  terms, 
it  would  be  a  service  to  him  if  I  would  correct 
any  verbal  errors  in  bis  M.S.  1  replied  that  I 
had  no  objection  to  do  so;  preferring  that  iny 
lectures,  if  )uib!ished  at  all,  should  be  ]itiblished 
correctly.  When  I  read  over  the  notes  of  the 
Hist  lecture,  I  found  then),  from  the  cause 
assigned,  so  ineorrcct,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  re-write  them.  This  too,  from  the  same 
motive,  I  was  also  ready  to  do,  lime  being 
given.  But  having  consented  to  correct  my 
lectures  for  correctness'  sale,  1  did  not  e.xpect 
tbat//ip  matter  irould  be  made  public,  as  if  I  had 
entered  into  a  ■iponlaneons  arronr/emcnt  with  the 
editor  of  that  publication.  I  beg  to  add  that, 
on  seeing  the  advertisement  on  the  cover  of 
your  journal,  I  immediately  addressed  that  gen- 
tleman, withdraw iiig  any  co-operation  what- 
ever in  this  matter. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MAnsH.VLL    H.^LL. 

Mttiichcstrr  i>qtinrc,  Dec.  It),  1842. 

(REfLl.) 

To  llic  Eililiir  of  tlic  Medicnl  Gnzcl/c 

.Sin, — Your  insertion  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's 
injurioux  and  certainly  no/  orcr  correct  charges, 
gives  me  a  claim,  in  honsst  Ene/lish  fair  piny, 
to  a  reply  ;  and  I  dare  say  our  being  fellow 
Journalists  will  not  invalidate  that  claim. 

As  far  as  Dr.  Hall  has  made  himself  under- 
stood to  me,  his  charge  or  charges  resolve 
themselves  into  this : — That  I  announced  his 
correction  of  his  lectures  "  ».v  ;/  he  bad  en- 
tered into  a  spontaneous  arrangement  with 
me."  He  does  not  complain  of  my  doing 
something,  but  my  doing  it  as  "  a-t  if" — a  , 
kind  ]of  constructive  guilt  which  once  counted 
against  the  sovereign,  and  still  counts,  it 
seems,  against  Dr.  ISIarsball  Hall,  Fellow  ot 
(he  College  of  Physicians.  Unfortunately,  even 
this  ingenious  "  constructive''  charge  is  with- 
out truth.  The  announcement  I  ordered  is  the 
shortest,  plainest,  least  ambiguous,  and  most 
free  from  "  ns  ifi"  possible,  viz  ,  "  a  set  re- 
porled  verbatim  cipresxli/  for  the  Mepical 
Times,  and  carefully  conected  by  the  Lec- 
turer"— calling  the  most  possible  attention  to 
the  reporter's  labours  or  merits,  and  the  least 
possible  to  tho.-e  of  Dr.  Hall.  A\  hen  Dr.  Hall 
therefore  asserts  that  I  announced  explicitly  or 
implicitly  "  his  entering  into  a  spontaneous 
arrangement  with  mo,"  he  says  that  which  is 
not  true,  as  he  knew.  But  though  I  announced 
no  such  thing,  Dr.  Hall  knmrs  there  (cn.v  a  i/ion- 
taneous  arrnnrienieut—v,ith  me  too— and  not  with 
me  only,-  but  with  the  reporter  also;  and  this 
twofold  spontaneous  arrangcment'was  not  only 
to  correct,  but  to  RE-vvurrE  his  lectures  :  and 
conscious  of  this  disgracefid  compact— for  it 
was  disgraceful  to  him,  if  it  were  meant  under- 
hand and  on  the  sly  ;  his  timidity  took  every- 
thing, however  distant,  for  the  divulgement  of 
his  compromi^inn  secret.  He  himself  avows  he 
did  not  discourage  the  reporter's  intention  to 
give  his  lectures.  He  owns  he  offered  him 
assistance  ;  that  he  idedged  himself  to  correct, 
',  nay  to  rewrite  them,  and  although  he  now  ex- 
plains  the  latter  offer  by  the  fiimsy  and 
palpably    false     ])retcxt, 


that     the 


lectures 
needed  it  from  the  incorrectness  of  some 
medical  terms  (which  any  medical  man  could 
corioct  in  five  minutes)  yet  the  fact  is 
unchanged,    that    he  did  enter  into  a  spon. 
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tancous  arrangement  niih  the  reporter,  first 
to  have  his  lectures  reported,  secondly,  I" 
revise  tliem  wlicn  re]iortcd,  and  thirdly,  lo 
rewrile  them.  But  further,  though  Dr. 
Hall  i-ays  he  undertook  the  revision  and 
rewriting  to  do  a  ]icrsonal  service  to  the 
reporter,  who  apjilied,  according  to  i'r.  II., 
not  for  me,  not  for  the  journal,  but  for  him,  the 
reporter,  (Mr.  Hall  marks  thus  fact  in  italics) 
yet  unwritten  to  by  nie,  unasked,  uninvited, 
spontaneously,  if  he  like  the  word  better,  diil 
Dr.  Hall  irrile  to  nie,  hitherto  a  passive  ]inrly 
in  thi.s  matter — to  what  ett'ect  do  you  think, 
tSir  ?  Why,  tliat  it  had  incurred  to  hiui  (kinil 
friend  !)  that  it  might  be  well  to  postpone  the 
insertion  of  his  lectures  until  the  first  number  in 
tlie  new  year,"  and  "  unihrtakiii'i  io  that  event 
to  write  thcin  out  himself."  He  gave  liis  rea- 
sons. ''  They  woidd  be  mure  perfect,  and  of 
more  service  to  me."  (the  editor  of  the  M.T.) 
But  his  considerate  kindness,  his  provident 
solicitude  for  me  did  not  end  here,  for  he  "  ar- 
ranges" to  do  the  work  "  well,"  and  concludes 
with  a  familiarity  of  friendship  which  puts  my 
modesty  to  confusion.  "  You  might  insert 

SEVEHAL     KOTICES,      AND    EXCITE    A    LITTLE 

EXPECTATION  !"  This  letter  is  dated  the  8th 
inst.,  the  advertisements  announcing  careful 
revision  by  the  lecturer  a])pearcd  on  the  10th. 
So  you  see,  sir,  the  "  spontaneous  arrange- 
ment" which  thefastidiou,-ly  delicate  '■  Fellow" 
thinks  so  disgraceful  even  in  imagined  pus^i- 
bility,  absolutely  did  take  place  in  full  pleni- 
tude, with  every  aggravating  complication,  and 
I  hat  too  not  only  with  me,  but  with  my  cm- 
pli'iji  also  ! 

Dr.  Hall  being  a  gentlemen  who  can  do 
great  good  on  small  inducements,  says  that  he 
offered  to  rc-w  rite  the  lectures  because  they 
were  so  faulty.  They  may  be  faulty— hut  as 
every  one  sees  on  reading  them,  they  are 
exactly  as  he  delivered  tliem.  If  this  then  be 
a  charge  againt  himself,  let  him  answer  it  to 
bis  insulted  audience — if  against  the  able  ro- 
|iorter,  whose  bread  depends  on  his  reputation, 
it  is  a  miserable  calumny  which  no  man  of 
spirit,  however  driven  in  self-defence,  would 
have  resorted  to. 

That  rejiortcrs  answer  to  this,  as  to  Dr. 
Hall's  other  statements,  is  conclusive.  He 
affirms  that,  directly  or  indirectly.  Dr.  H. 
snui^ht  the  report  of  his  lectures  in  the  Mkdi- 
CAL  Ti.MES,  unasked,  gave  him  a  card  to  the 
lectures,  invited,  courted,  welcomed  the  re- 
vision of  the  lectures — declared,  when  he  saw 
the  first,  that  it  was  "  word  for  word,"  and 
read  it  liefurr  the  reporter  in  his  own  ]i,irlour 
saying  page  after  page  "there  is  nothing  to  cor- 
rect in  that;"  and  he  further  asseverates,  that 
Dr.  Hall  at  every  interview  was  exuberant  in 
bis  e.\pressions  of  anxiety  to  serve  the  editor  of 
the  Mrdicai,  Times,  and  felicitated  himself 
that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  making 
what  he  called  "  an  atonement  for  his  past 
inactivity."  If  Dr.  Hall,  therefore,  he  not 
— as  universal  report  has  it— fatally  compro- 
mised to  the  Lani't  l)y  the  review  sliiji  ot  his 
own  books,  none  hut  hiuLsclf  can  understand  or 
explain  the  cxeilo-motor  principle  of  his  recent 
letter  to  you — a  letter  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  originality  of  his  physi(do- 
gical  theories,  ]iuts  that  of  his  civic  practices 
far,  very  far,  beyond  dispute. 

Heplies,  sir,  always  require  more  space 
than  charge.s,  which  are  often  mischevioiis 
in  proportion  to  their  unspecific  brevity; 
hut  I  trust  vo>i  will  overlook  the  length  to 
which  my  ohscrv.itious  have  extended  in  pity 
for  an  unfortimate  brother  editor  involved 
boiii/rf,  ma/r/r<-  in  a  contention  with  a  [icrson  in 
whom  the  very  genius  of  )irofessional  s(iuabblcs 
seems  to  be  incarnate— who,  as  if  under  some 


singular   fatality,  can  have  no  dealings  either 
with  his  contemporaries    or    predecessors    in 
medical  science  save  to  their   loss.       A]ipend- 
ing  to  this  statement,  the     explauatoiy  obser- 
vations  of  my   much   esteemed   collaborateuv, 
Wr.  Piers  Healey,   the  barrister,  and  ot  Mr. 
Gregory,  the  reporter  engaged  in  the  case, 
1  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
The  Editor  of  the  "  Medical  Times." 

iVo^c  /rom  Mr,  Healey. 

My  Dear , 

I  am  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
e.xpressiug  my  entire  concurrence,  not  only  in 
your  statement  of  facts,  but  in  every  senti- 
ment you  have  expressed  in  reference  to  them. 
If  Dr.  Hall,  after  your  e-rposc,  which  I  now 
very  wiliingly  make  my  own,  do  not  lose  caste 
—  if  that  misfortune  siill  await  him — I  shall 
have  an  huudiler  opinion  of  the  heads  of  your 
noble  profession,  than  anything  in  their  past 
history  warrants. 

Believe  me,  my  dear , 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

T.  Piers  Healey. 
Esscc  Slreel,  Da:  17  Hi. 

Reporter  r  Nidc. 
16,  St.  James"-st,,  ClerkeuH  eU. 
Sir, — Having  read  your  note  to  the  editor 
of    the    Midiral    Gazette,     I    eonscientiou.sly 
testify  that  all  therein  related,  with  regard  to 
my.self  and  my  interviews  with  Dr.   Hall,  is 
true  to  the  letter.       And,   in  contradiction   to 
Dr,  Hall's  statement,  which  to  my  own  know- 
ledge contains  but  one  asscrliou  which  is  not 
either  a  falsity  or  a  mutilated  truth,  I  pledge 
my  character  as  a  short-hand-v.riter  of  nine 
years'  experience  to  the  entire  correcnness   of 
my  reports  of  the   leetiu'cs,  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  tlie  Medical  Times. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Y'our  obedient  Servant, 

H.  Gkcgorv. 

Where— we  are  tempted  to  enquire — 
whore  did  this  modest,  trutlifiil,  honourable, 
gentlemanly  exemplification  of  the  want 
of  worth — this  I'V'llow  of  the  College  he 
abused — where  did  he  learn  his  peculiar, 
his  very  peculiar  manners  and  morals  .' 
The  confidential  lucdicul  adviser  of  the 
discliavged  footman,  the  journeyman  joiner, 
and  the  broken-down  clerk,  who  formed 
the  respectable  Direction  of  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex Insurance  Company — the  consulting 
physician  to  this  low-lived  gang  of  obvious 
swindlers — was  he  a  master  or  a  scholar  in 
their  promising  school  ?  Did  he  learn,  or 
teach,  there,  those  elevated  practices  which 
give  him,  in  a  profession  inurked  by  all 
kimls  of  anomalies,  a  circle  of  distinction  so 
peculiarly  his  own  !  A\'c  should  have  con- 
cluded in  asking,  if  no  amount  of  news- 
jKiper  exposure — no  magnitude  of  general 
snubbing — no  extent  of  enforced  isolation 
— 110  severity  of  repeated  horsewhijiping — 
ccnild  sliaine  or  terrily  the  "  Fellow"  into 
common  decency,  common  sense,  common 
honesty  ;  but  remembering  that  at  once 
atoning  and  explanatory  cause — his  useful 
inouoiuaiiia  of  the  Reflex  Functions — wc 
exclaim, — Alas  !  poor  man  I  would  that 
he  had  some  friend  left — some  strangcrs'clia- 
rity  yet  unalienated — that,  now,  that  he  has 
told  what  he  has  picked  up  on  the  Nervous 
Systcui,  he  might  be  shrouded  from  public 


view,  and  protected  from  himself,  in  some 
friendly  asylum,  where,  enjoying  the  no- 
velty of  innocuous  repose,  ho  might  feel  the 
benefit  of  that  moral  restraint,  the  object 
of  so  many  of  his  prescient  laudations,  and 
the  highest  fortune  that  can  now  await 
him. 

CUERESPOXDENX'E  WITH  MR.  WAKLEY. 
Ill   reference  to  the  reply  sent,  as  before 
mentioned  to  lheiaKCC/,we  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  with  Mr.  Wakley. 

(No.  1.) 

IMr.  AVakley  has  to- day  received  a  commu- 
nication, without  date  or  address,  signed  "the 
Editor  of  the  Medical  Timis,"  and  accom- 
panicil  by  two  notes,  signed  T.  Piers  Healey, 
and  11.  Gregory.  If  the  author  of  the  com- 
munication will  ai)pend  his  name  and  address 
to  it,  Mr.  Wakley  v. ill  insert  the  letter  and 
notes  in  the  next  number  of  the  Loniet,  to  the 
editor  of  which  journal  the  communication  is 
addressed. 

35,    iicitjord   Sijttari; 
Dcl:  i;i,  1S42. 

(Xo.  2.) 

McdUat  Times  Office, 
Der.  19,  1S42. 
The  editor  of  tlio  Medical  Times, happy  to 
find  that  nothing  hut  proof  of  the  genuinene.ss 
of  his  letter  delivered  this  morning  to  Mr. 
Wakley  is  required,  to  insure  its  insertion  "  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Lancet,"  hastens  to 
enclose  a  document  which  will  remove  every 
doubt  ou  that  subject.  The  absent  date  should 
be  Dec.  1  7,  the  address  ^ledical  Times  office. 

enclosure. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  give  you  my  personal  as- 
surance that  the  letter  delivered  to  you  this 
day,  and  referred  to  in  your  note  of  the  same 
dale,  is  the  genuine  letter  of  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  TiME.s,  and  further,  that  the  letter 
signed  H.  Gregory  is  a  co|iy  of  one  written  by 
the  reporter  of  the  Medical  Times,  as  that 
signed  T.  Piers  Healey  is  a  veritable  copy  of 
one  written  by  myself.  I  moreover  oft'er  my- 
self as  personally  responsible  for  the  truth  of 
every  statement  in  the  said  letter  of  the  editor 
of  the  Medical  Times. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  .Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed;     T.  Piers  Healey. 
Essci:  Street,  Dec.  19/A. 

(No.  A.) 

"  The  editor  of  the  Medical  Times"  om- 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  has  not  cStfifSJed 
with  the  reipiest  contained  in  the  mite  of  the 
editor  of  the  Lancet,  dated  yestcni.iy,  namel\, 
that  he  would  authenticate  with  In-  ii  hik'  iIic 
communication  to  which  reference  wai  i;iaJe 
by  the  editor  of  the  Laitvct. 
•i'},  licd/vrd  Siiiiare, 

Dec.  20,  1812. 

(No.  4.) 

The  editor  of  the  Medical  Ti.mes  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  «■/(!/  he  should  confide  liis  name 
to  Mr.  AVaklcy's  kcejiing,  when  that  "authen- 
ticity' Mr.  Wakley  .seems  anxious  for,  has 
been  ])laced  beyond  all  doubt  by  Messrs. 
Healey  and  Gregory's  attesting  the  accuracy  of 
the  communication  w  ith  their  names  ;  and  by 
the  former  gentleman's  honoring  Mr.  Wakley 
with  the  assurance,  that  he  look  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  statements  and 
opinions  expressed  therein  by  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Times. 

The  eominunication  being  evidently  from 
Mr.  AVakley's  offer  of  insertion,  not  unsniled 
for  publication  in  the  Lancet,  there  being— as 
may  be  presumed  from  the  same  ofl'er —  and 
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wliirli  iiulocil  is  dear  on  the  face  of  the  coni- 
innnication,  a  i-laim  in  justice,  and  "  honest 
English  fair  play"  for  its  insertion —"  the  aii- 
thonlicily,  also,  which  was  asked,  l)oing"  fni'- 
nisht'd,haclied  moreover, hy  what  was  unasi\ed, 
the  [lersonal  responsibility  for  every  statement, 
of  a  lii^hly  resjieelahle  memher  of  a  learned 
profession  ;  the  editor  of  the  MiiOlcAi.  'I'lMiis 
cannot  explain  why  anything  else— save  under 
a  misunderstanding— (7()t  he  asked  except  in 
the  supposition,  that  Mr.  Wakley  has  heeu 
ili/ihiiirilhiii-i  to  escajie  with  some  grace  an  act 
of  common  justice  and  '  honest  English  fair 
play,"  by  demanding  as  a  prelinuuary  what  lie 
felt  was  unnecessary,  and  knew  would  not 
be  conceded. 

If  not  favoured  with  a  sati.■^factory  reply 
in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  the  editor  of 
the  RlicuicAi.  Times  will  feel  it  necessary  to 
insert  this  correspondence  in  the  next  number 
of  that  Journal. 
Medical  Thiifs  ( JJicr^ 

December  20///,  1842. 


SPASMODIC  STiUCTUKE  OF  UKETIIRA, 
KETENTION  01'  UKINE,  AND  FUNCTUKE 
OF  THE  BLADDER  .'VBOVE  THE  FUBES. 

li.v  W.  SMITH,  Surfioii. 
iF"r  llic  '  .Mlanc.vl.  TlMl;^.') 

Private  Robert  Mitciiei-l,  hospital  corps, 
British  auxiliary  legion,  at  St.  Sebastian, 
after  indulging'  a  little  too  freely  witli  liquor 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  5th  of  Way  1S;37,  was 
seized  with  symptoms  of  retention  of  urine  in 
the  evening.  These  at  first,  however,  gave 
him  little  trouble,  a.s  he  had  been  subject 
during  these  last  few  years,  on  oceasional  and 
similar  debauches,  to  similar  attacks.  During 
these  attacks,  he  stated  that  it  had  been  fre 
ipiently  attempted  to  pass  the  catheter,  but 
uniformly  without  succe.-s  ;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  the  efl'ects  of  the  spasm  had 
always  been  subdued,  and  a  discharge  of  m-ine 
j)roduced  by  fomentation  or  the  warm  bath. 
As  these  means  had  not  even  always  been 
necessary — the  bladder  having  not  unfre(jucntly 
after  considerable  distention  evacuated  its 
contents  with  more  or  less  dilhcully  at  a 
longer  or  shorter  period — the  patient,  who  was 
himself  at  this  time  an  orderly  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Telnio,  made  no  application  to  the 
orderly  medical  otfieer  during  the  night,  nor 
until  the  visiting  hour  next  monnug,  when  he 
was  seen  by  .Sui'geon  Docker  and  luyself,  as  he 
•was  attached  to  the  same  dcpartnrent  of  hos- 
pital in  ■which  V, e  were  engaged. 

Fomentations  were  now  assiduously  applied 
to  the  abdouren,  from  nine  till  half-past  ten 
a.  m.  without  arry  relief.  The  pain  from 
distention  of  the  bladder  was  becoming  more 
and  more  severe,  and  the  anxiety  and  i-est- 
lessness  of  the  patient  inei"eased  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner;  whilst  the  tension  of  the 
abdomen  and  swelling  of  the  pubic  region 
contiuued  to  avtgment  moi'o  and  more.  lie 
was  now  bled  to  the  extent  of  Uiii.,  which  pro- 
duced partial  syncope,  but  even  after  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour  was  followed  with  no  beneficial 
eiieet  whatever  upon  the  stricture.  At  half- 
past  eleven  three  grains  of  opiunr  wei-e  admi- 
nistered, and  at  midday,  warm  fomentations  to 
the  pubic  region  wei'e  reapplied,  and  continued 
for  two  hours,  with  similar  ineffectual  results 
as  before.  .  I  now  reported  the  ease  to  Mr. 
Aleock,  the  dejiuty  inspector  general  of  hos- 
pitals. During'  the  progress  of  the  above 
treatment,  I  had  freipiently  attempted  to  pass 
both  metallic  ard  elastic  gum  catheters  of 
various  sizes,  without  lieing  able  to  reach  the 
bladder  ;     and    Mr.   Alcoek,    ou    examining 


the  case,  tried  the  introduction  of  tho  smallest  \ 
sized  bougie  nnsucce.ssrully.  Surgeon  Wil-  j 
kinson  was  now  oi'dered  to  superintend  the 
trcalment  of  tlie  ease,  and  wc  jointly  agre<'d  to  \ 
))lace  the  patient  iimnmcdiately  in  the  warm  [ 
bath.  Befoi'e  placing  him  into  the  bath,  we 
adminislered  —  antiiu.  potassio-tart.  gr.  ii., 
solnl.  nrur]ih.  aectatis,  llxxx.  He  remained 
in  the  bath  one  full  hour,  and  was  taken  out 
at  the  end  of  that  time  in  a  complete  stale  of 
insensibility.  Every  nuiscle  of  the  body  was 
a))parcntly  in  a  state  of  passive  relaxation; 
yet  the  patient,  either  by  nature  or  art,  had 
hJlherto  been  unable  to  pass  a  single  drop  of 
urine.  The  flaccid  state  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  the  enlarged  size  of  the  abdomen, 
now  eqiuiUy  distended  from  the  ensifornr 
cartilage  to  tliepiibcs,  caused  the  patient  timch 
mme  to  resemble  a  woman  in  the  ninth  month 
of  utero  gestation,  than  a  ninii  afflicted  wiili 
simple  i-etentiott  of  urine, arising  froirr  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  had  apparently  inei'cased  a  hundred 
per  cent.,  during  his  stay  in  the  warm  bath  ; 
but  the  apparent  enlargeiuent  was,  no  doubt, 
owing  more  to  the  passive  slate  of  the  muscu- 
lar systenr  than  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  urine,  which  the  kidncvs  would  be 
able  lo  have  seci-etcd  in  one  short  hour.  The 
pulse  when  taken  out  of  the  bath  was  small, 
wircy,  and  trembling,  and  it  numbered,  on 
examination,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  a 
nnnute.  In  this  state  of  matters,  all  chance  of 
saving  the  patient  by  medical  means  now- 
seemed  at  an  end;  and  as  (he  necessitj'  of 
[iuucturing  the  bladder  at  one  point  or  other 
seemed  inevitable,  it  again  beeitue  our  duty 
to  re- report  tliC  case  as  it  now  presenled  itself, 
(o  Mr.  Alcoek,  who  was  still  upon  the  pre- 
miscs.  On  relating  the  facts  as  above,  JNIr. 
AlcGck  re-visited  the  ward,  and  immediately 
dcteriuined  ou  puncturing  the  bladder  above 
the  pubes. 

The  patient  was  still  lying  on  his  bed  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  as  it  was  now  aboitt 
four  p.  m.,  he  had  passed  no  urine  for  a  period 
of  about  twenty-eight  hours.  Mr.  Alcoek, 
with  a  small  sized  trocar,  pierced  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  in  the  centre  of  the  linea 
alba,  imnrediateiy  above  the  imbes,  and  pe- 
netrated the  bladder.  On  withdi-awinp;  the 
trocar,  five  jiiuts  of  urine  wei-e  drawn  off  by 
means  of  the  cannula,  ofa  clear  aqueous  appear-- 
anee  and  the  distention  of  tho  abdonten  soon  re- 
ceded to  its  normal  state.  After  thus  eva- 
cuating the  contents  of  the  bladder,  the  cannula 
was  immediately  wilhdrawn,  and  the  wound 
closed  with  adhesive  plaister  ;  neither  was  it 
deemed  necessary  to  ti-y  to  pass  a  catheter 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 

During  the  operation,  which  Mr.  Alcoek 
performed  in  the  most  dexterous  manner,  the 
patient  was  as  insensible  to  pain  and  the 
influence  of  external  objects  as  if  he  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  mesmerism.  Ten  mi- 
nutes after  the  bladder  was  etrrptied,  he  began 
to  talk  incoherently  and  toss  his  extremities  in 
the  most  frantic  manner  in  all  directions.  [n 
a  few  minutes  more  he  became  completely 
convulsed  ;  his  eountenaitec  assitniing  the 
most  daring  and  furious  apjiearance,  whilst 
he  swore  most  heartily.  The  fei-oeitv  of 
the  countenance,  however,  after  twelve 
or  fifteen  tuinittes,  gradually  relaxed  into 
a  mild  syiupathctic  a))pcarance ;  and  the 
cmwiilxions  termhialed  in  involuntary  dischiirr/e 
of  fmces.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  pleasure 
and  ]>ain  are  relative  terms,  and  that  without 
the  oceasional  visitations  of  the  ooe,  wc  should 
be  ill  able  to  appreciate  the  tran.scendent  felici- 
ties of  the  other.  In  the  ftdl  pei'iod  of  my 
professional  life  I  have  irever  seen  the  truth  of 


this  more  completely  exemplified  than  I  did  in 

this  case.  No  sooner  had  consciousness 
I'eturned,  than  the  patient  expi-c-sed  himself 
as  thett  enjoying  ihe  happiest  period  of  his 
existence,  stating  his  feelings  to  be  eiiual  to  all 
the  enjoyments  of  heaven,  at  the  same  ttn:e 
that  he  thanked  us  a  thou.sand  tiiius  with 
genitine  sincerity,  and  said  we  had  relieved  him 
from  theentclcst  torments  of  hell.  This  felicity, 
however,  at  the  maximum,  became  le.^s  and  less 
appreciable,  and  gradually  subsided  into  what 
may  be  termed  the  truly  comfortable,  until 
about seveir  in  the  evening,  when  he  fell  asleep. 
Having  given  Ihe  necessary  directions,  he 
was  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  I'epose,  and  I  saw 
him  again  at  ten  o'clock.  I  was  then  informcil 
that  he  had  slept  calmly  for  three  hours.  He 
awoke  whilst  I  was  standing  by  his  bed,  and  I 
found  him  iicrfectly  collected,  without  ])ain  on 
pi-essing  the  abdomen,  with  luoist  skin,  pulse 
weak  and  wircy,  numbering  one  hundred  a 
n)innte.  He  had  had  rro  passage,  from  a  laxa- 
tive glyster,  exhibit :dbefoi-e  seven  o'clock, and 
I  admirristercd  itiinrediately,  for  the  purpose  of 
actii'g  on  the  intestinal  canal,  ol.  recini  3iss. 
I  now  left  him,  and  ordered, — 11.  anlim.  po- 
tassio-tart-  gr.  10 ;  ntag.  sulph.  sii.  ;  a(iua 
teul.  jiviii. ;  miseeet  solve,  sumat  ceger  cochlea, 
mag.  (juaipie  hora  per  noctem. 

May  7th,  1  a.m.— lias  had  since  I  saw  him 
last  one  copious  stool. 

7  A.M. — Has  had  another  copious  stool ;  and 
about  one  hottrago  had  made  w-ater  per  ureth- 
r-ara  to  the  (piautity  of  3xii.,  felt  during 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  urine  a  little  scald- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and 
slight  pain  over  the  pubic  region,  which 
gra<lually  beeaute  inappreciable,  after  a  lapse 
of  fifteen  minutes.  Skin  ntoist,  tongue  clean, 
rro  pain  on  pressiu-e  of  the  abdomen,  pulse  one 
j  hundred  and  ten,  hard  and  stirall,  but  has  passed 
i  on  the  whole  a  good  night,  and  .slept  well.  I 
!  now  performed  venesection  to  the  quantity  of 
Sxii..  and  during  the  operation  the  pulse  fell  to 
ninety,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  soft 
and  natural.  The  same  saline  solntion  I  or- 
dered to  be  continufd,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  a  little  retching  once  or  twice  during  the 
night  from  the  eflVcts  of  the  medicine. 
I  0  p.ji. — Has  had  two  stools  during  the  day, 
tongue  clean,  abdoitten  free  frorrr  pain,  pulse 
one  himdred,  but  soft. 

■  May  8,  10  A.  M. — Pulse  eighty,  of  heahhy 
'character,  tongue  clean,  skin  moist,  makes 
i  water  naturally  when  requireil ,  but  the  scald- 
ing of.fho  urethra  continues  on  passing  urinfi. — 
I  Continue  as  before. 

i      May  yth,    10  A..M. — Symptoms   favourable, 
'  pulse    seventy-five,  continue  saline   medicine 
every  fourth  hour 

I      May  10th,   10  a.m. — Pulse   sixty,   functions 
natural.     Remit  medicine  altogether. 

May  l;3th. — Mitchell  is  now  able  to  work  to- 
day iir  the  hospital  square  with  the  other  con- 
valescents. 

'      May    16th. — Continues     doing    well,     the 
'  wound  iu  the  abdonten  not  yet  cicatrized,  but 
has  n  1  inconvenience  from  it,  never  passed  any 
urine  by  it. 

May  20th.— Wound  of  the  abdomen  Iiealed, 
and  the  patient  ftdly  recovered. 


lN.ruRious  Dte  r-oit  Ttrc  Hair.— Di-.  A. 
Th.  Bruek,  of  Osnabruck,  thinks  that  a  violent 
ophthalmia,  under  wdiicli  a  lady  of  40  was 
labouring,  might  be  attributed  to  a  dye  which 
she  had  used  during  several  years  for  her  hail-. 
It  is  sold  at  Cologne  under  the  name  of 
Poiidn-  W  Itnlie,  and  has  been  shown,  by 
chemical  analysis,  to  consist  oflead  and  lime. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    FOREIGN    JOURNALS. 

(Fr"m  Ihe  Berlin,   Medicinisclic   Zcituntr,  (nr  tlic  *  McilicilTiiiicb.") 

German. — Epidimir  Smrhli/in,  ill  Ihc  Cir- 
cle of  PillkaUeii,  in  tlf  yars-  1841-4-J.— (Dit. 
AsMUs.) — From  July,  1841,  until  the  mnUllo 
of  the  winter  of  IS4-J,  scarlet  fever  reigned  in 
the  above  circle  in  a  very  strange  manner.  It 
was  mild  on  its  first  eomniencenient— children 
ran  the  streets  with  sore  throats  and  eruptions, 
without  beinif  aware  of  the  fearful  disease 
which  had  visited  them  :  the  disease  was  often 
confined  to  a  slight  sore  throat  of  an  hour's 
continuance,  and  no  one  had  ])ereeived  its 
nature,  had  it  not  hecn  followed  by  dropsy  or 
furfnraceous  exfoliations.  After  having  observ- 
ed with  attention  many  hundred  cases  in  several 
epidemics,  I  agree  with  most  physicians,  that 
the  scarlet  eruption  is  an  essential  symptom  of 
scarlatina  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  but 
I  cannot  entirely  allow  that  it  is  always  so. 
Some  very  anxious  patients,  who  considered  a 
trifling  and  almost  momentary  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing of  sufficient  importance  to  consult  a 
physician,  being  advised  carefully  to  observe 
their  skins,  they  perceived  as  well  as  myself 
only  the  slightest  redness  and  tlie  conception 
that  scarlet  eruption  was  present,  only  for 
an  hour,  appears  to  me  too  arbitrary.  In  such 
cases,  if  an  abundant  diuresis  did  not  occur  as 
a  means  of  prevention,  dropsy  as  a  rule  used  to 
follow  ;  ami  one  might,  with  the  highest  pro- 
bability, foretell  that  leucophlegmatic  affections 
would  follow  where  the  eruption  appeared  but 
lightlv,  when  otherwise  the  fever  was  of  any 
significance. 

These  mild  symptoms  in  a  large  number  of 
sick  maintained  themselves  only  a  short  time, 
and  even  during  this  not  throughout :  here  and 
there,  swelling  of  the  tonsils  occurred  so  vio- 
lently, that  it  was  necessarj-,  in  pressing  cases, 
even  almost  daily,  to  make  deep  incisions 
in  the  swolh-n  velum  and  posterior  wall 
of  the  throat,  to  prevent  sufibcation.  Now, 
also,  slight  symptoms  of  encephalitis  showed 
themselves,  and  very  young  children  died  after 
parotitis  had  devolped  itself  This  appears  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  scarlatina  in  children, 
for  a  few  weeks  or  even  months  ;  for  where 
a  whole  family  suffered  from  scarlet  fever,  the 
youngest  children,  as  a  rule,  fell  victims  to 
it. 

After  four  weeks,  scarlatina  continued  no 
longer  to  disguise  its  proper  syfnptoms.  The 
eruptive  fever  became  more  lively,  and  symp- 
toms of  encephalitis  occurred  more  frequently. 
Gastric  mixed  atl'eetions  were  seldom  remarked, 
and  in  any  very  apparent  gastritic  devolopment 
if  any  one  thought  it  right  to  administer  an 
emetic  to  allay  any  gastritic  .symptom,  he 
quickly  regretted  it,  on  ai-count  "of  its  effects 
on  the  brain  ;  so  that  after  an  unfavourable 
experience  of  the  employnimt  of  vomits,  I 
abstained  from  tlicir  use  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  epidemic.  This  disposition  to 
inflammatory  alfection  of  the  hrain,  in  the 
course  of  this  di.scase,  was  so  great,  and  all 
that  produced  congestion  in  the  licad  so  inju- 
rious, that  I  must  deplore  having  given  an 
emetic  in  a  case  of  memhraneous  cynanche.  It 
was  a  child  three  years  old,which,  Ui  my  minn- 
ing  visit,  after  having  left  it  the  evening  be- 
fore in  a  very  satisfactory  situation,  a  very  cold 
north-east  wind  had  blown  .md  I  found  a 
menil)raneous  cynanche  developed.  The  cough 
had,  according  to  his  parents,  comincn<-ed  about 
midnight.  An  emetic  now  administered  did 
not  operate  great  anxiety  came  on— the  child 
became  delirious— his  reddened  eves  almost 
started  from  liis  head  — strabismus  a"nd  convul- 
sions supervened-  and  the  child  did  not  survive 
the  emetic  four  hours. 


Afler  eight  weeks  the  occurring  cases  were 
in  part  newly  distinguished  by  the  angina,  and 
these  were  the  most  favorable, or  the  first  symp- 
tom of  scarlatina  was  sickness,  with  the  per- 
fect possession  of  the  intellect;  ))ain  of  the 
head  was  not  long  absent,  and  quickly  accom- 
jianied  with  delirium  ;  for  the  most  part  (with 
reddened  eyes,  outward  strabismus,  and  very 
contracted  pupil)  the  eruption  effloresced;  that 
in  very  bad  cases  a)i]ieared  eipially  in  Ihc  first 
hours  of  the  disease  ;  and  witli  the  formation 
of  the  scarlet  eruption  on  the  skin,  to  the  most 
intense  and  extensive  scarlet  redness,  the 
inflammation  of  the  brain  rapidly  increased.  As 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  eruption  was  of 
great  importance,  so  could  one  not  rejoice  upon 
its  continuance:  it  often  remained  eorapletelv 
developed  until  death. — A\  here  medicine  did 
not  att'ect  any  good,  the  children  died  during 
the  height  of  inflammation, before  the  symptoms 
caused  by  eft'usion  on  the  brain  had  made  their 
appearance  ;  I  saw  efi'usions  only  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  epidemic. 

After  a  few  weeks,  allhougli  the  disease  was 
less  frequent,  yet  it  showed  itself  the  more 
malignant.  A  sore  throat  was  novr^  a  wished- 
for  symptom  ;  every  case  commenced  with 
cephaliti<-  irritation,  which  quickly  increased 
to  delirium.  .Should  help  not  be  quickly 
given  in  this  sjiace  of  time,  the  persons  at- 
tacked died  immediately.  I")roj>sy  after  scar- 
latina, appeared  throughout  the  cotmtry.  This 
infcclious  disease  was  spread  more  by  the 
clergy  and  teachers  than  from  natural  causes, 
in  spite  of  me.  Dropsy  of  the  cavities  of  the 
brain  frequently  occurred,  and  I  must  most 
determinately  distinguish  those  from  exudation 
arising  during  inflammation  of  the  brain.  This 
disease  which  till  now  was  new  to  me,  appeared 
in  the  following  manner: — Those  individuals 
affected  with  irritation  of  Ihc  brain,  recovered 
apparently,  got  up,  felt  themselves  well,  and 
took  their  food  with  appetite  ;  they  frequently 
took  cold  which,  in  some  cases  observed  by 
me,  they  had  anxiously  avoided.  After  five, 
six,  fonrloen,  or  more  days,  the  eyelids  first 
began  to  swell;  they  (the  sick)  had  a  swollen 
appearance— slight  delirium  occurred,  but  at 
intervals,  and  the  sickness  which  had  been  so 
long  overcome  again  showed  itself  The  pa- 
tients yet  went  about,  did  not  totter,  but  felt 
thcm.selves  only  very  faint  ;  after  .'ome  time 
the  swelling  at  length  spread  itself  over  the 
limbs.  Ueliiium  and  sickness  then  increased 
much,  and  the  patients  were  anxious  to  remain 
in  bed,  because  they  could  not  keep  up  from 
weakness.  Some  of  the  scnst>s  were  wanting, 
more  especially  the  sight,  with  the  intellect 
undisturbed,  if  the  intercurrent  phantasies  are 
not  considered.  1  f  the  patient  were  asked  any 
question,  he  answered  sensibly,  but  looked  in 
another  direction  thari  that  from  which  the 
question  came  :  one  of  my  patients,  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  of  ago,  answered  to  my 
question,  "  I  see  nothing  at  all,  but  I  hear." 
i'hc  patient  died  with  epileptic  or  eklanip- 
tic  fits,  after  the  thread-like  pulse  liad  long 
before  bcconu^  im]>erceptil)le.  One  of  these: 
cases  ])resen ted  to  me  an  interesting  example 
of  the  aura  epileptiea,  and  epileptic  tits  with 
complete  possession  of  the  facnllics,  although 
the  cause  of  the  spasms  lay  manifestly  in  the 
brain  (I  will  not  pronoiuice  the  s))inal  marrow 
at  the  same  time  free  from  ell'usion).  lie  had 
cpileplie  attacks  twelve  or  sixteen  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Its  connuenecmcnt  was 
aimounccd  by  a  creeping  in  the  points  of  Ihc 
fingers,  vhich  spread  by  degrees,  aiul  termi- 
nated in  convulsions,  from  which  followed  con- 
vulsions ill  other  parts  of  the  bmly,  and  at 
length  of  the  whole  body, including  the  muscles 
of  the  face  ;  no  one  who  saw  the  spasms  could 


distinguish  them  from  ordinary  epilepticspasms. 
The  patient,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  had  his  perfect 
recollection,  and  suftcred  fearfully;  he  regu- 
larly bellowed,  and  described  the  spasmoilic 
pain  of  the  nniscles  as  unbearable,  so  that  an 
unspeakable  anguish  came  on  with  the  aura, 
before  the  spasmodic  sufferings  again  returned. 
I  waited  for  another  attack,  and  as  the  aura 
began  to  appear,  I  sipieezed  the  wrists  power- 
fully ;  the  convulsions  pro|iagated  themsplvcs 
no  farther,  and  the  joy  to  have  found  the  means 
of  preventing  such  painful  spasms  was  inde- 
scribable, not  only  in  the  sutt'ercr,  but  in  the 
bystanders.  Epileptic  spasms  with  perfect 
recollection  without  the  aura,  wore  lately  very 
ficquently  observed  by  me.  This  w;is  a  very 
evil  consequence  of  scarlet  fever  ;  for  external 
remedies  even  blisters  applied  to  the  scalp  were 
fruitless.  I  am  unspeakably  sorry  that 
I  had  not  employed  opium  earlier,  of  which 
as  restraining  the  secretion  of  urine,  I  had 
ungrounded  fear;  as  many  young  lives  were  pre- 
served by  it,  which  must  have  died  in  a  lament- 
able manner.  Later  I  employed  diuretic  re- 
medies— calomel,  digitalis,  squills,  &c  ;  the 
combination  agreed  with  the  stomach,  and 
was  ahvays  bcnefic'al ;  at  least  no  more  of  my 
]Kitients  died. 

The  elder  patienls  who  were  attacked,  flnc- 
Inatcd  to  about  forty  years  of  age.  New  born 
children  and  those  of  a  few  weeks  old,  were 
seldom  attacked;  when  they  were,  they  fre- 
quently died  with  swollen  jjarotids,  without 
marked  eruptions.  However,  the  eruption 
was  not  without  examples  in  new  born  chil- 
(  ren.  C)ne  cnse  occurred  to  me,  which  fur- 
nished a  proof  that  scarlatina,  like  small  pox, 
can  attack  the  fcctus  in  utero.  A  woman  who 
had  already  brought  forth  four  children,  lost 
two  of  her  children  when  she  believed  she  was 
near  her  fifth  pregnancy.  The  delivery 
followed  six  w  ceks  after  the  legitimate  term,  as 
fixed  by  her,  and  the  bore  a  very  deformed, 
badly-nourished  child,  which  showed  no  signs 
of  (j)oiiiis  .siiniiuiis)  protracted  birth;  the 
entire  epidermis  from  head  to  foot,  came  otf  in 
great  patches— that  of  the  hands  might  have 
been  drawn  olf  like  a  glove.  It  was  many 
weeks  before  [the  skin,  afterwards  sown  over 
with  pustules,  became  normal,  the  child  grew 
moderately,  and  became  quite  sound.  The 
mother,  a't.  .'iO,  had  neither  sore  throat,  nor 
otherwise  any  symptom  of  scarlatina,  but  im- 
mediately after  delivery,  she  became  hydropic, 
and  recovered  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

As  regards  the  general  treatment,  leaches, 
calomel,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and 
cH'usions  over  the  whole  body,  were  the  chief 
means  used,  and  as  I  have  nothing  new  lo  com- 
municate, I  therefore  confine  myself  to  this 
sketch.  1  lament  that  I  caiuiol,  from  the 
circle  of  this  year's  epidemic,  and  my  eollecled 
experience  on  it,  say  a  word  for  the  i  arbonate 
of  ammonia,  after  all  Ihc  jiraisc  which  has  been 
licstowed  on  it  by  the  (lerman,  IVorth  .\meri- 
can, and  ICnglish  physicians,  .''o  much  ;is  ilhas 
becnVccommcndcd  in  brain  irritation  if  rendered 
me  no  good  service,  and  where  it  appeared  lo 
have  been  of  some  benefit,  ii  remains  doubtful 
whether  the  same,  end  would  not  have  been 
obtained  even  without  the  cnqiloymeni  of  every 
medical  means.  Even  in  considerable  febiile 
condition,  where  local  considerations  did  not 
require  any  other  medicament,  as  long  as  the 
brain  ivmained  free,  I  resolved  to  ihe  useof  cool 
Ireatmcnt.  without  any  other  medicament.  But 
in  one  .illection,  coiiseiiuent  to  scarlet  fever, 
and  which  hitherto  has  l)ccn  Ihe  lerrm-  of  Ihc 
physician,  and  where  only  to  my  knowledge 
the  ammonia  can  be  pr.iised,  I  can  uncon- 
ditionally, and  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
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rocommend  it,  namely,  ill  llie  ilropsy  following' 
scarlet  fever,  with  cxceiilion  of  tlial  of  tlie 
brain.  Neither  calomel  nor  ilii;italis,  si|iiills, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  host  of  other  tliurelics, 
can  here  render  that  service  which  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  able  to  i>erforn),  as  two 
drachms  to  six  ounces  of  water.  The  earb.  of 
ammonia  operates  specifically  in  the  dropsy 
from  scarlat  na,  andin  the  most  desperate  oases, 
where  efl'nsion  into  the  chest  is  not  to  be  mis- 
talien,  it  even  causes  recovery,  whilst  it,  like 
no  other  medicine,  produces  activity  in  the 
urinary  secretion,  and  thus  in  a  few  days 
causes  a  decrease  of  the  effusion.  Thercfiire 
all  thanks  to  the  rccommendor  of  this  dis- 
tinguished remedy,  and  I  finally  remark  that  I 
am  not  inclined  to  contradict  its  good  effecis 
in  the  first  stages,  when  any  other  epidemic  is 
less  disposed  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  than 
this,  which  now  for  months  has  offered  itself  to 
my  observation. 


MBDICAL    EDUCATION. 


Tit  tlic  E.litor  of  the  '  Mkhicah  TiMr^.' 

Sib, — I  perceive,  from  your  journal  of  the  lOtli 
instant,  that  the  subject  of  medical  education  has 
been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  that  it  is  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  publii'  in  the  Meuic.ii.  Ti.mes. 

If  Sir  ,1.  (iraliam  really  does  desire  to  improve 
the  cuudition  of  the  profession  in  this  country, 
the  means  are  simple  enough.  He  has  only  to 
adopt  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  on  the 
continent, — namely,  the  "  concours."  This  is  the 
only  system  «hich  can  award  to  industry  and 
talent  its  just  recompense. 

Supposing  some  great  work,  « Inch  required  the 
individuals  occupied  in  it  to  be  possessed  of  no 
other  qualification  than  their  superior  corporeal 
force,  was  necessary  to  be  accomplished,  and  that 
many  more  persons  than  were  necessary,  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  employment, — 
what  wiiuld  coumion  sense  dictate  as  the  only 
etti'clual  means  of  determining  upon  the  most 
eligible  <'andidates  ?  'f'he  answer  to  this  question 
would  be,  that  the  strength  of  each  person  must 
be  proved,  and  that  they  who  possess  most  ought 
to  be  chosen.  Any  other  means  than  this  would 
not  only  be  considered  iuet^ectual,  but  unjust. 
Xow,  as  knowledge  is  po\\  er,  ought  not  precisely 
the  same  plan  to  be  employed  in  the  selection  of 
indi\  iduals  to  fill  those  situations  in  tlK  profession 
which  require  the  l:>est  abilities  and  the  greatest 
quantity  V  ( 'ertaiidy  Sir  J.  CTrahaui,  and  every 
other  disinterested  man  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Another  question  is,  are  such  means 
employed  in  choosing  dressers,  professors,  &c.&c. ? 
On  the  Continent  they  are,  but  in  England  they 
are  not  ;  and  hence  we  are  so  much  behind  our 
Continental  brethren,  and  justly  the  subject  of 
their  ridicule. 

As  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  this  subject 
fully,  I  will  make  only  one  comparison  between 
the  Continental  and  English  method  of  election. 
Those  young  men  who  perform  .some  of  the  minor 
operations  in  the  hospitals,  and  execute  the  orders 
of  the  surgeons,  are  called  dressers  in  the  EngUsh 
hospitals,  and  interns  in  the  French  ones. 

The  interns  are  chosen  from  the  pupils  by 
pubUc  examination,  which  are  so  conducted  that 
none  hut  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed 
young  men  can  possibly  obtain  such  situations; 
they  are  afterwards,  I  believe,  allowed  a  small 
gratuity  whilst  they  remain  in  the  hospital  and 
have  their  education  free  of  expense.  Every 
year  they  are  re-e.\amined,  and  receive  a  prefer- 
ment according  to  their  superiority.  Every 
Englishman  who  has  visited  the  Continent  knows 
how  much  these  interns  are  esteemed  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  after  they  quit  the  hospitals,  their 
position  of  intern  entitles  them  to  general  respect. 
Now  for  the  dressers  ;  they  obtain  their  situation 
merely  by  paying  for  it.  No  account  is  taken  of 
their  anatomical  or  surgical  qualification  ;  so  that, 
if  any  one  should  be  deficient  in  this  respect,  so 


niueh  more  is  received  by  the  surgeon  for  iutro- 
duciug  a  young  man  into  the  hospital,  to  torture 
and  ill-lri'ut  the  patients, — or,  in  other  words,  the 
charitable  object  of  the  institution  is  sacrificed  to 
the  private  gain  of  the  surgeon.  This  young 
man,  in  order  to  ha^'e  some  equivalent  for  the 
additie  sum  of  money  which  his  firther  has 
paiil  for  iiim,  receives  from  the  siu'geon  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  position  as  dresser ;  and  hence  the 
.same  irrational  means  of  gaining  admission  to  sick 
peo|ile,  Mliiih  commenced  its  cruel  operation  upon 
the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  will  afterwards  extend 
its  baneful  influence  to  all  those  who  are  imposeil 
upon  by  a  certificate  which  has  been  obtained 
merely  by  money. 

The  same  evil  exists  in  the  selection  of  all 
medical  olficers,  and  it  is  endent  that  the  had 
ctfects  of  this  evil  will  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  individual  who  has  been 
llius  recommended  to  the  world. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  merely  to  excite 
enipiiry,  for  I  prefer  that  those  who  are  employed 
in  legislation  for  the  profession  would  doubt  the 
truth  of  my  statements  and  examine  and  compare 
fiir  themselves.  As  in  the  exact  sciences,  bo  in  the 
science  of  legislation  ;  we  can  have  no  truth 
without  searching  fin-  it,  and  that  person  will 
generally  obtain  most,  whose  search  is  most  dili- 
gent and  unfettered  by  partiality,  interest  or 
prejudice. 

Verit.vs. 
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Test  Fon  the  Adiilteiiatton  of  ./Ethe- 
HEAL  Oils  WITH  ALroiioL. — The  best  method 
of  testing-,  according  to  Borsarelli,  is  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  Perfectly  dry  chloride  of 
calcium  dissolves  in  oils  containing  alcohol,  and 
forms  a  liquid  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  when  but  little  alcohol  has  been  mixed 
with  them,  the  pieces  change,  at  least  their 
form,  hilt  in  pure  oils  the  chloride  of  calcium 
remains  perfectly  unaltered.  This  has  been 
confirmed  by  Brande  on  oil  of  lemons. — 

Quesnevii.le's  KERiuciNors  Effeuves- 
riNT,  Powders. — Under  the  name  of  "  ponrlre 
pour  I'liii  i/ii:eii.si'ferne,"(.l<)e^nc\\\\p  sells  a  pow- 
der, of  which  Hi  grammes  are  placed  in  avessel 
full  of  water,  which  is  then  well  corked  until  the 
whole   has  dissolved       It  may  be   taken   as  a 
ehalyhcale.     QuesneviUe  states  the  powder  to 
consist  of  4  drachms  sugar,    1   dr.  bicitrate  of 
soda,    IS  grs.   bicarbonate  of  sodi,  and  18  grs. 
double  citrate  of  iron  and  soda.     Breton  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  thealt  ter  double  salt  in 
a  fit  state  for  pulverization,  and  therefore  sub- 
mitted the  powder  to  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion.    He  attempted  to  separate  the  constitu- 
ents mechanically,   and  in  this  way  obtained 
colourless  acid  grains,  which  proved  to  be  tar- 
taric acid,  particles  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,    and 
a    small    quantity    of   transparent  ))ale  green 
granules,  which  proved  to  be  the  protosnlphate 
of  iron.      In  a  quantitative   analysis,   in   whicli 
the  tartaric  acid  was  determined  as  a  lead  salt, 
the  iron  as  oxide,  the  soda  as  sulphate,  and 
the  loss  accounted  for  as   sugar,   Breton  found 
Quesneville's   powder  to    consist    of  -20    parts 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  -I-}]  tart,  acid,  1  part  green 
vitriol,  and  .jfi?.  sugar ;  there  is,   therefore,   an 
excess  of  tartaric  acid.      Water  prepared  with 
the  powder  made  according  to  the  above  pre- 
scription, bad  quite  the  taste  of  Quesneville's. 
The  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  the  tartaric  acid 
must  not  be   powdered  finely,  otherwise  they 
act  on  each  other  even  in  the  state  of  powder. 

The  Microscope's  iise  in  Anim.\l  .\nt) 
VEGETAni.E  Pnysioi.or.Y. — By  selecting  says 
Mr.  Grainger,  some  of  the  more  simple  or  cel- 
lular plants,  where  the  typical  structure  is  dis- 
played unobsenred  by  the  addition  of  parts 
which,  in  the  higher  classes,  renders  the  task 
of  investigation  so  much  more  difficult,  the 
botanist  is  tnabled,  with  the  assistance  of  the 


microscope,  to  demonstrate  that  tendency  to  the 
spiral  disposition  of  flie  component  parts,  which 
so   strongly  pervades  the   vegetable   kingdom. 
If,  for  example,  we  examine  the  iliH'erent  spe- 
cies of  conferVLV,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  organic 
corpuscles  are  deposited  in  spirals  —A  ]irocess 
evidently  of  the  same    kind  was    noticed   by 
Schleiden,  and   has  since   been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.   E.   ciuekett,   in   the   development  of  the 
vascular  tissue  of  tlie  higher  plants.     The  lat- 
ter observer  has  ascertained    that   the   mem- 
branous  tube    which    precedes    the    vascular 
tissue    becomes     cliarged     with     innumerable 
grannies,  which,  after  a  short  lime,  begin  to 
adhere  to  the  inner    surface  of  the  tube,  as- 
suming a  sjiiral    direction  or    form,   and  thus 
lay  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  for  the  vascular 
tissue.      Again,  if  we  watch   the  circulation    of 
the   chara,   which,    as    a  microscopic    object, 
almost    rivals    in    interest    the    circulation  of 
the    blood,    something    of  the    same    kind    is 
noticeable;  that  is  to  say,  the  little  globules 
which  indicate  the  currents  going  on  in  each 
cell  of  this  plant,  follow  in  the  larger  cells  a 
definite  spiral    direction,    so    that    while   the 
globules   describe    curved  currents,  there  are 
intervals,  called  by  Dutrochet  lines  of  repose, 
where  no  motion  takes   place.      In  these  in- 
stances we  have  an  opportunity  of  perceiving-, 
in  its  simplest    but    most  evident   manifesta- 
tion, that  spiral  form   which  is  so  eminently 
displayed   in   the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. — 
.\nd    here   1    would  remark,   that  one  of    the 
most     imiiortant     principles     established     by 
modern    research  is,    that   the    anatomist,    in 
determining    the     fundamental    character    of 
any    organ,    must   seek   for   it    in    the    lower 
forms  of   organic    beings,  where    the  typical 
sfrnctnrc  is  disjilayed  in  all  its   simplicity. — 
.\iiother  important  addition  to  vegetable  ana- 
tomy was    the  discovery,  by   Schultz,  of  the 
vessels  by  which    the   circulation  of  the  elabo- 
rated sap,  or  kte.t,  is  accomplished.     Previ- 
ous to  these  researches  nothing  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than   our  knowledge  respecting 
the  channel  iiy  which  that  fiuid  which  is  to  the 
plant  what  the  arterial  blood  is  to  the  animal, 
was    car,  ied    to    the    organs    which  it    is  de- 
signed   to    nourish.      The  existence   and  ac- 
tion of  these  vital  vessels,   as  they  were  called 
by  Schultz,   have  been  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted ;     there    arc,    however,    some    careful 
microscopic  observers  who  have  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  a    true  circulation 
does,  in  reality,  go  on  in  the  vessels  we  are 
describing.     ()ne  genlteman  possessing  a  very 
superior    instrument,    has    repeatedly    sought 
for  the  currents  described,  but  so  long  as  his 
observation  was   conliivd  to  the  living    plant 
in  an  uninutilated  conlition,  no  motion  could 
be  seen  ;  but  on  makiig    an  incision,  move- 
ments, which  were  attriluited  to  the  escape  of 
the  Huids,  were  ohservid.     ^\  ithout  dwelling 
further  on   this  point,  I   would  only  remark, 
what  is  familiar  to  mani  who  are  present,  that 
motions  are  occasionall;  seen  in  fluids  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  vital  phenomena,   al- 
though   they,   in  reality   depend  on    |diysical 
causes,   such  as  those  s«en    in  the  red  parti- 
cles when  a  drop  of  blooc  is  placed  in  the  field 
of  the   microscope,  on   ii  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  frog's  foot  when  seeied  from  the  body. 
—  I  have  now  to  allude  toi  series  of  investiga- 
tions which  have  thrown  anew  and  unexpected 
light  on  some  of  the  most  iiiportant  laws  which 
regulate  the  growth  or  foination  of  organized 
stnu-lures.     1  refer  to  the  natomy  and  physio- 
logy of  cells.      Although  so  much  has  been 
written  upon  this  subject,    brief  notice  of  the 
discoveries   of  Schleiden   nd  Schwann  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  on  his  occasion.     The 
first   great    truth   which    ^ese   investigations 
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have  revealed  is,  that  although  nat'ire  (lisi>lays 
infinite  variety  in   the  secondary  formations  of 
animals  and   vegetables,  yet  that  in  tlie  pri- 
mary development  of  the  several  organs,  one 
form  alone,    that  of  a  nuclealedoell,    is  ob- 
served.    The  mode  of  origin  of  Ihis  primordial 
cell    appears    to   be    as  follows  :    the  minute 
granules  existing-  in  the  primitive  plastic,  but 
a=  yet  unformed  substance,  aggregate  together, 
and  so  form  a  small  and  uusually  dis-s'iaped 
body,  which,   being  the  rudiment  or  origin   of 
the  fiittu-e  ceil,  was  called  by   Scbleiden  the 
rylnUast    or    cell-germ,    though    t!ie  term  of 
nucleus,    first   given  to  this  body  by   our  dis- 
tingnislied  countryman,  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  is 
.still   very  generally  retained.      According'   to 
.Schleiden,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  cytoblast   is  in 
reality  the  true  germ  of  the  cell  ;  for  he  re- 
marks, that  in  the    cytoblast  itself  a  minute 
sharply-defined    object,    presenting    the    ap- 
pearance   of  a    thick    ring,    or  thick-walled 
hollow  globule,    is  observed,  which,  forming' 
even   earlier   Ih.in  the   nucleus   is   called  the 
iiiiiieotiis.      From   the   surface    of    the    cyto- 
blast there   rises   subsequently  a   thin    trans- 
parent   vesicle;    an  1  this  it  is   wliich   consti- 
tutes   the   walls    of    the    cell.       Tlie     cele- 
brated German   anatomist.   Schwann,   has  de- 
monstrated that  the  same  identical  phenomena 
which    tli'is  occur  in    the   vegetable    are  also 
exhibited  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  thus  we 
learn,    that   whether  a    corpuscle    of  blood,   a 
filire  of  muscle,  a  filament  of  nerve,  or  a  vessel, 
is  destined  to  be  formed,  the  foundation  of  each 
is  a  cell  containing  a  nucleus,  which,  undergo- 
ing a  series  of  transformations,   may  be  ulli- 
matfly   converted    first  into  a  tube  and  then 
into  a  fibre.     Tliis  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  which,    perhaps, 
has    ever   been    made  in   connexion  with  tiic 
science   of  organization.      The   great  princi- 
ples it  establishes  respecting  the  formation  (jf 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues  liave  been  univer- 
sally   adopteil,    although   .some    modifications, 
and  those  not  unimportant  ones,  have  I)cen  in- 
troduced  by  other   observers  into  the   theory 
as    originally   announced    liy    Schleiden    and 
Schwann.     Those  physiologists  supposed  tliat 
the    nucleus  or   cytoblast,    having'   performed 
what  they  conceived  to   l)e  its  specific  office — 
the  formation,  namely,  of  the  cell — was  cast  off 
as  useless,  and  absorbe.l.      Further  inquiries, 
both  in   Germany  and  r'.np-land,  have  shov.'n, 
however,  that  tlie  nucleus  is  a  m\ich  more  im- 
portant  organ  than  was  originally  imagined. 
Thus  Rosenthal  contenils  that  the  nuclei  serve 
to  the  reproduction  of  tie  org.an  tissues,  by  be- 
coming   elongated   intc  llbies;  and   Kcichert. 
although  he  comlemnslhis  theory  as  hypothe- 
tical, conceives  that  Risenthal's  inquiries  have 
shown  that  the  niiclciK  does  not  disappear  in 
the  manner  stated  by  Schwann.     It  is,  how- 
ever, in  this   country  -specially,   that   the  im- 
portance of  the  cylobast  has   been  shown   by 
Dr.    Martin    Barry.     This  distinguished   ob- 
server contends,  that  ,n-tead  of  Ijeing  removed 
after  having  formed  tie  parent  cell,  the  nucleus 
becomes  the  source  o'  new  cells  ;  and  as  it  is 
cajiable  of  dividing  n-  multiplying  itself,  and 
of  thus  giving  origin  to  objects'  endowed  with 
the  same  properties  is  its<-if,  the  nucleus  pos- 
sesses in  this  kind  o'vegetativc  growth  an  al- 
most illimitable  po/er  of  increase.     AVithoul 
entering  into  the  inrits  of  thir;  question,  I  mav 
be  allowed   to   poi  t   out,    that  altho;igh   the 
power  possessed   bUhe  primary  cells,   and  by 
the  tubes  proceedi  g  from  them,  of  alisorbin!; 
new  matter  .-.nd  deositing  this  in  their   inte- 
rior, was  known  tfrichleiclen  and  Schwann,  as, 
for  instance,  in  theformalicm  of  the  spiral  ves- 
sel of  the  plant,   :id  of  the  muscular  fibre  in 
the  animal;    yet  o   ])r.   Barry   belongs   the 


great  merit  of  fixing  the  attention  of  physiolo. 
gists  on  one  of  the  most  important  points  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  cells,  the  independent 
power,  namely,  in  virtue  of  whicli  they  may 
increase  almost  ad  infinitum.  It  is  this 
endowment  which  is  more  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  physiologist,  and  to  the  pa- 
tliologist,as  it  is  calculated  to  explain  many 
of  the  phenomena  connected  with  nutrition 
and  secretion,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  car- 
cinomatous and  other  tumours.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  new  being  or  embryo,  like 
all  its  individual  parts,  springs  from  a  cell,  or, 
more  corr.  ctly,  from  its  nucleus,  called  the 
germinal  vesicle,  or,  from  its  discoverer, 
the  vesicle  of  Purkinje.  The  admirable 
investigations  of  Dr.  Barry,  have  esta- 
blished, among  so  many  other  valuable  results, 
the  fact  that  by  a  process  precisely  the  same  as 
that  described  as  taking  place  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  cell,  the  minute  object  discovered  by 
Wagner,  and  called  the  germinal  spot,  gives 
origin  to  incipient  cells,  which  fill  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  germinal  vesicles.  Ulti- 
mately two  of  these  cells  enlarging  constitute 
the  true  germ,  and  then  each  giving  origin  to 
two  other  cells,  the  number  becomes  4,  8,  and 
so  on,  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  geometrical 
progression. 

Rubeola. — The  cause  of  rubeola,  says  Mr. 
Wilson,  is  a  special  contagion,  probably  origi- 
nating in  the  association  of  a  numlier  of  indi- 
viduals under  hygienic  conditions  unfavorable 
to  health,  and  propagated  to  the  present  hour 
by  generation  of  the  morbid  poison  in  the  sys- 
tem of  those  affected  by  the  disease.  Like 
other  contagions  it  is  neutralized,  or  rendered 
active,  by  .states  of  the  atmosphere,  being  in- 
creased by  cold  and  dampness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  diminished  by  the  opposite  con- 
ditions, heat  and  dryness.  Measles  prevail 
consequently  during  the  autumnal,  winter,  and 
spring  months  of  the  year,  and  principally  in 
the  former  and  latter,  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  accompanies  the  sharp  frosts  of 
winter  being  unfavourable  to  its  transmission. 
Certain  slates  of  the  system  are  favourable  to 
the  dill'usi;m  of  rubeola,  as.  for  example,  the 
presence  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages  ;  indeed,  cat.arrh  or 
cough  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  mor- 
billous  constitution. — The  infection  of  rubeola 
is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  any  instances 
in  proof,  and  the  infecting  distance  would  appear 
to  be  cnusiderabie.  The  period  during  whicli  in- 
fection is  possible  is  difficult  to  determine,  but 
for  the  sake  of  security  it  is  necessary  to  seclude 
the  patient  for  at  least  three  or  four  weeks.  Tt 
m.ay  be  as  well  to  remember  also,  that  snlijec- 
tion  to  an  attack  of  this  fever  affords  only  par- 
tial security  against  its  suhsequenl  invasion  .- 
l)ersons  have  suflered  from  measles  as  many  as 
three  or  four  times,  and  have  still  remained  lia- 
ble to  its  attack.  The  infectious  nature  of  the 
fever  is  also  exhibited  in  its  epidemic  prevalence. 
— The  contagion  of  rubeola  has  been  put  to 
experimental  proof  by  inoculating  a  sound 
person  with  llie  blood"  or  fluids  of  the  dis- 
eased. Dr.  Home,  Cullen,  Sperauza,  and 
others,  succeeded  in  producing-  an  attack  of 
measles  in  this  manner,  by  inoculating  with 
blood  :  Dr.  Monro  elfected  the  same  object  bv 
means  of  the  tears  and  saliva  ;  and  Willan  re- 
marks that  the  inoculation  of  the  fluid  of  some 
accidental  vesicles  developed  on  the  skin  durinn- 
rubeola  communicated  the  di.sease.  ami  was  the 
means  of  transmitting  it.  snbserpiently,  by  in- 
'i'ction  to  several  other  children.  After  inocu- 
lation the  symptoms  of  the  fever  make  their 
appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  At 
one  time  it  was  llioug:bt  that  the  symptoms  of 
the  inoculated  disease  were  milder  than  the 


sporadic  form,  and  it  was  proposed  to  employ 
inoculation,  as  in  small-pox,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  a  mitigated  affection.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  in  the  above  cases  were  not, 
however,  favourable  to  this  opinion,  and  all 
expectation  of  benefit  from  such  a  mode  of 
procedure  has  been  relinquished. 

On  Mattico  as  a  Styptic. — The  mattico 
(says  Dr.  W.  Miinro,)  has  been  very  often 
used  by  me  in  the  Dundee  Infirmary,  as  a  i 
external  styptic  ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  used  it 
infernally.  It  has  been  very  often  used  to  stop 
the  bleeding  from  leech-bites,  and  uniformly 
with  the  most  decided  success.  Leeches  were 
applied,  by  his  own  desire,  inside  the  nostrils, 
to  our  house  surgeon,  a  stout  florid  young 
man,  with  head  symptoms  in  fever.  The 
bleeding,  which  was  profuse,  could  not  be 
stopped  by  cold  applications  to  the  head,  plug- 
ging, &c. ;  but  the  mastico,  in  leaf,  applied 
over  the  bites,  and  pressed  on  with  the  point  of 
the  finger,  proved  immediately  successful. 
The  application  of  the  leaf  caused  increased 
heat  and  throbbing  for  five  minutes,  when  all 
unpleasant  symptoms  went  ofT.  The  mattico 
was  applied  to  a  man  with  a  wound  of  the  right 
temple,  in  whom  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
temporal  artery  had  been  divided  ;  the  wound 
was  dres.sed,  and  a  compress  and  bandage  ap- 
plied, but  still  the  blood  burst  out.  Cold 
water  was  several  times  had  recourse  to,  still 
the  bleeding  leturned  after  a  while  ;  at  last  the 
mattico  was  used.  I  stufl^ed  the  wound  with 
the  powder,  but  found  that  it  was  washed 
away  from  the  wound  in  the  vessel  ;  I  then 
pressed  in  several  pieces  of  the  leaves,  holding 
them  firmly  or  some  time  with  the  point  of 
the  finger;  and  the  rcjult  was.  that  we  had  no 
more  h.'emorrhage.  We  had  a  somewhat 
similar  case  of  a  man  with  a  wound  of  a 
branch  of  the  palmer  artery,  which  resisted 
graduated  com])ression  and  bandages,  and  in 
which  the  mattico  was  used  with  the  best 
success. 

lNTi;nN"Ai,  Employment  of  Xitrate  of 
Silver.— Dr.  Fisher,  of  Tambach,  found  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  efliracious  in  cases  of  grastral- 
gia  aring  from  purely  dynamic  afl'ecticms  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  especially  in  females. — 
He  gives  Ihis  salt  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five 
milligrammes,  either  in  pills  or  draught.  He 
prescribed  it  without  any  advantage  in  the 
cases  of  gastralgia  caused  by  hemorrhoidal 
diathesis,  and  become  independent  cf  the 
latter. 

Injections  of  Infision  op  Cobebs  Va- 
oiNiTis.^ — A  woman,  aged  28  j'ears,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Iltipiiii/  lie  la  Pi'ie,  on  the  ."Jlh  of 
.\pril,  1842,  to  be  treated  for  intense  nrelhro- 
vaginitis,  which  had  lasted  nine  months,  ac- 
companied by  violent  jiain  and  abundant 
flooding.  This  woman  had  been  subjected  (o 
several  modes  of  tre.itment,  without  success. 
From  the  lime  of  her  admission,  she  was  snh- 
millcd  to  injections,  repeated  six  times  a  day, 
of  30  grammes  of  cnhebs  in  a  tpiart  of  water. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  flooiling  had  di- 
minished, but  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra 
remaining,  cubebs  were  administered  in  the 
dose  of  ;)  grammes  every  hour.  On  the  l7th 
of  April,  the  patient  was  completely  cured  ; 
there  was  no  longer  either  pain  or  flondii.g. 
Thus,  in  twelve  d.ays,  one  of  the  most  rebel- 
lious of  diseases,  of  nine  months'  standing,  was 
cured.  M.  Fion-y  states,  that  he  has,  in  nn- 
mcnius  instances,  very  uiccessfully  employed 
cnhebs  in  inflammation  of  the  canal  of  the 
ureter,  or  of  the  vagina.  -Setting  out  with  the 
principle  that  cubebs  act  only  when  put  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  nincns  membrane,  by 
means  of  the  urine,  when  the  iirctur  is  affected 
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or  bj'  means  of  injeotions,  for  the  vagina,  M. 
Pioi'ry  adiJiiiiistcT.s  this  medicine  intL'rnally,  or 
by  way  of  injoelion,  at  very  short  intervals. 

Adultehation  of  Tobacco. —  "  Bengal 
safflower  is  preferred,"  saj'S  Mr.  C.  Watt  in 
the  Chemist,  "  at  the  price  of  twenty-eight 
shillings  ))er  cwt.  It  is  infused  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  the  former 
giving  a  dark  brown  color  resembling  '  -Shag-,' 
and  the  latter  a  light  brown,  approaching-  in 
appearance  to  '  Returns.'  Considerable  loss, 
however,  having'  occurred  from  the  vegetable 
matter  dissidved  out,  an  improvement  has 
lately  been  introduced  ;  the  safflower,  having- 
been  moistened,  is  placed  in  trays  in  a  cask, 
into  which  the  ammoniacal  gas  is  allowed  to 
pass..  By  thi.^  process,  the  weight  is  increased, 
whereas,  after  the  earlier  methods  of  preparing 
it,  a  loss  of  one  half  was  sustained.  Having 
thus  explained  to  Mr.  Bremner  the  particulars 
of  a  jirocess  which,  doubtless,  he  well  knew 
before,  I  will  add  the  price  at  which  it  has 
been  solil,  viz.,  Is.  per  II).,  and  I  beg- to  enclose 
(in  coulideuce)  llic  name  of  the  firm  by  whom 
the  tobacconists  have  been  supplied  with  this 
adulteration,  one  of  -whom,  when  the  new  Act 
was  introduced,  palhetically  exclaimed.  '  Be- 
hold another  fortune  lo.st !'  1  am  in  possession 
of  samples,  and  I  know  that  orders  for  a  ton 
were  obtained  in  the  conrse  of  a  month,  by  a 
travel'er  on  his  journey.  In  the  case  of  the 
ammoniacal  preparation,  a  ton  would  afford  a 
profit  of  about  X'8-1. — Perhaps  this  will  explain 
the  tickelling  of  tobacco  at  2s.  fid.  per  lb.,  the 
duty  alone  being  above  ;-is.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inform  the  public,  that  Ihi  s\d)stitutes 
for  tobacco  are  always  in  shorter  threads  than 
genuine  tobacco.  'Ilie  vegetable  used  tor  the 
adulteration  of  tobacco,  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here." 

Ciiii.nr.AiNs  IN  CniLDnEN.  — Dr.  Stober, 
Professor  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Stras- 
bnrg,  emidoys  when  the  chilblain  is  receni,  of 
a  deep  red,  and  not  ulcerated,  cataplasms  of 
linseed  meal,  or  bread  and  water,  surnc.inded 
with  sugar  of  lead.  The  cataplasm  is  kept  on 
all  night ;  in  the  morning  it  is  removed,  liatli- 
ing  the  foot  in  warm  water.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  very  simple  treatment,  chilblains 
are  often  cured  in  three  or  four  nights. — Where 
chilblains  are  old,  and  where  ulceration  is 
threatened,  Dr.  Stober  bailies  the  atiected 
parts  with  tincture  of  iodine  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  for  several - 
days  in  succession;  or  a  similar  unction 
may  be  made  -with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  distilled  cinnamon 
water,    applied  ence   a   day  with  a   feather. — 

As  regards  ulcerated  chilblains.  Dr.  ytobler, 
to  hasten  cicatrization,  has  recourse  (o  stimu- 
lants, and.  in  preference  to  binoxide  of  mercury 
(red  precipitate)  incorporated  with  lead. 

Pom  MADE  roR  Atonic  Ulceus  or  the 
Legs.— R  Dry  Tannate  of  Lead,  ,S0  gram.; 
Lard,  8  ditto— M.  The  pommade  is  spread  on 
plc'lgets  of  cotton  wadding,  and  is  applied  to 
the  ulcers  with  them. —This  medicine  has 
succeeded  where  others  have  failed. 
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T^ENTLEY'S   BUOWN  AVINDSOR   SOAP  is 

-^     the  mo.st  emollient  and  imrcst  soap  in   \ise  ;  iU  lieaUng  effects 


cases  ol  rliapiics  Itan.ts.    ron-hiipa.s  of  skin,  or  otliLT   uitii'easant 
.c'-tions    can:.,..!  I,y  miJ.Umi  (itmosplierlc  clianfres,  aro  <hil.v  apj.re- 
11  mit  only    protect  tlie  liaiid.!,    face,  v„„l 
lamp  air,    but  it  will  proilnce 
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coil  ■■tan 

ist  I. leak  \vi 
vhlti-iu-ss  and  s.>ri,ie';s  of  Skin  indescribable.  In  I.-;.,  Is.  3.1  ,  and 
^  *''[•  l""^V  r\r  '^  '■•"'  •''  ""■  I'ropiielor's  Depot  for  the  inimiti- 
lie  l'-^tr.ict  "'  lloni  y  lor  tlie  crnwlli  and  reitoration  of  tlie  imma-i 
lair,  No.  2.0.  iii-h  nulbi)ni,.in(^  ofniost  TIair  Dres.'tersand  Clic-inisu 


ADVERTISE  PflENTSa 

CHARLOTTE    STREET   SCHOOL   OF    iMEOICTXE. 

'PHE  SECOND  DIVISION  of  the  WINTER 

-*-      SESSION  of  LKCTl-RElS  nil)  Commence  Monday,  .Tan.  nth. 
Penjptiialto  Anatomical  Lectures,  Surgical   Lectures,  Demonstra- 
tions and  Dissections,  1(1  Guineas. 

Entrance  to  all  tlie  T:CCtiirr<i  nccexsary  for  ColleKe  of  Sureecm^ 
Apntbecarii's'  Hall,  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Boards.  :iO  Ouineas. 

Admis'iion  to  all  llic  above-named  Lectures,  and  to  Ibrce  years* 
ILispital  Practice,  Surgical  and  Medical,  £55. 

Tbe  above  Lectures  recog-nixed  by  tlie  London  University. 

Apply  to  Mr.  nemintt,  CbarloKe-street  Scliool  of  Xfedicine,  11 
Oiarlotte-slrcet,  Bbiomsbury. 

*k'-  Private  Course -i  of  Anatomy,  Snr^erj",  and  Practical  Cbeini^lry. 

TJEWLEY    AND    EVANS'   CHALYBEATE 

-^^  WATEII,  or.  ErFF.RVFscr.NT  SOLI'Tion  of  CiTniTrnr 
laoy,  may  be  bad  by  Chemists  and  Apotliecaries  trom  r.ny  of  t Lie 
Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  or  Country. 

Testimouial  from  W.  T.  Rraxdi!,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E..  Professor  of 
Clicmistry  to  the  Royal  Institution,  £;c. 

"  I  have  examined  Messrs.  JJewley  and  Evans"  Chalybeate  Water, 
wbicli  is  a  solution  of  Imn  in  water  bisfhiy  impregnated  Vith  Carboni.- 
Aciii.  I  tinnk  that  this  s<diition  will  form  a  Verv  valuable  addition  to 
the  Xfateria  Mfdlca,  ami  that  it  is  likely  to  .i^ree  -Aith  the  system 
where  many  of  Ibe  other  Clial\Ue.ite  preparations  are  inadnii' '.ibic 
while  its  elfervesc.Mit  pn'perty.  and  aLTeeaiilo  flavour,  renik-r  it  wc-U 
adapted  for  very  d.-ltcate  ■^toniarliM,  and  for  administration  to  ehildren. 

"  W.  T.  Brwdk." 
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SAi\[S()N   and   Co.,   Essex   Wharf, 

fAJIHoW,  Smitli  SlilclJ?,  Cal-aiercluiils,  Im|.ni-. 
Fncniis  lli.it  Ihey  li.ive  iiniisiial  racililics  for 


sii,,,,l.vm5tllcm«i(l,  COAI.S.  aalhevarenow  freK-lit in.,  ilircrt  from 
llii-  tnllierics,  a„J  wmil.l  a.lviso  earl.v  order!!  previous  to  Ihe  approacl.- 
mf  ii»o  ill  jincv  Verj  l.c^it  ?creeiii-J,  25s.  Oil.;  seconds,  2H.  , 
Antliracite,  for  AniottN  Stoves,  20.1..  Mitl.in  four  miles,  ca5li 
I-oiimiers'  and  Gas  Coke.  ei|iiallv  clicap. 


'yO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.-In  ad- 

1  1  ..''"'",'■'1'*  '.'-'^  numerous  teMimoniais  whieb  Mr.  Dinncford  h;.e 
had  tlie  salislaclion  of  submittinR  to  li.e  Medical  Profession  of  tin 
efflcacy  and  super.oriiy  of  the  SOLUT.  MAGNES.  EICARU  a- 
compared  Willi  ..ilier  .nikalies,  he  lias  (rreat  plea.siire  In  adding  Mie  fol- 
low iiifr,  wliich  cai i  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  cnsaKed  in  general  practice 

s  It  presents  another  strong  evidence  of  its  remedial  power  resultin- 


nother 
from  pracliciil  experience. 


Testimonial. — A  meeting  was  held  by 
the  students  of  the  CliaririiT  Cress  Medical 
College,  on  Saturday,  the  IJth  inst.,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenling- to  Edwin  Canton,  Esq., 
an  elegant  snutf  box  bearing-  the  following 
inscription  : — '*  Presented  by  the  Students  of 
Charing  Cross  Mt-dical  College  to  Edwin 
Canton,  Esq.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  as  a  testimony  of  their  grateful 
sense  of  his  unwearied  exertions  in  the  promo- 
lion  of  their  studle?," 


I7NOLISH  and  SCOTTISH  LAW  FIRE  and 

*-^  LIFE  ASSUR.\XCI-:  and  LOAN  ASSOC!  VTION.— Esta- 
blished 18:19. — Oitieea,  U7.  Strand,  near  Somerset-liou.se:  ami  lin, 
Princes  .Street,  Edinbur^'h, 

The  entire  Capital  of  this  Association,  amountinjr  to  One  Mlllinn 
sterling,  has  been  subscribed  for,  upon  wbich  interest  at  Five  per 
eenl.  per  annum,  is  regularly  paid  lialf-yearly. 

This  Association,  by  iU  constitution,  embraces  : — 

Every desniption  of  Risk  continirent  upon  Life  and  Fire,  on  terms 
as  moderate  a:i  arc  consistent  with  safety. 

A  liberal  system  of  Loan,  whether  for  a  term  of  months  or  years ; 

A  union  of  tbe  English  and  Seotrh  systems  of  Assurance,  bv  Ilie 
removal  of  all  diHlcnlties  experienced  by' parties  In  England  efTecling 
Insurances  with  offices  peculiarly  Scotch,  and  vice  versa  ; 

A  large  Protecting  Capital,  relievin/  tbe  assured  t'r.->ni  n'!  |.n  1,1,. 
responsibility,  and  piiarantechi';,  at  llie  same  time,  :i  i  ■  i  ■  n-,'  .1  :].•' 
prompt  ".ettlcment  of  every  Claim;  Mbileitalso  .idimt  .  .  1  .  i'  1,  v- 
boldor,  a-isiiicil  tVir  the  whole  term  of  life,  fo  a  full  pt-ri...!i,Mi  ^,  ,,  [,,  , 
pntionin  Two-tbiids  of  the  Pvolit:^  of  the  Institution. 

Individuals  possessing  real  or  personal  property  officers  in  the 
nrniy  and  navy,  clergymen,  protV^slwnal  men,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  persons  of  respectability  and  character,  may,  if  assured  in  this 
oliice,  obtain  advances  for  poriod.s  varyinjr  from  three  month;;  to  any 
oilier  specified  period,  ami  in  amounts  of  £.)0  an.l  upwards,  upim  the 
followin!;  securities:— 

Vpon  Freehold  and  Leasehold  properly  in  England,  ami  the  cor- 
respondinif  ilescription  of  prop  -rty  in  Scotland,  either  to  be  assigned 
or  deposited  upon  equitable  mortf-sge,  upon  reversions,  annuities, 
pensions,  or  any  other  de,scriplion  ot'  assiyrnahle  property  or  income 
of  adetjuLtte  value. 

Upon  Personal  Security,  by  the  borrower  procuring  two  or  more 
responsible  securities,  to  join  him  in  a  boird  or  other  security  for  re- 
payment, and  on  condition  of  the  life  of  one  of  tlie  obUgants  bein" 
assured. 

L'pon  tbe  security  of  Policies  effected  by  parties  with  tlii,^  Associa- 
tion, according  to  the  value  at  the  ti-ne  of  tUe  loan. 

By  aliowini,' their  Assured  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  Premiums 
at  Interest.  J,  R.  PinOEON,  Actu.iiy. 


Copy  of  a  letter  IVnm  l)r.  James  B.  Tlmmpson.  Surnr.-Accoucheur  — 
n   Upper  Gower-slreet,  University  College. 

Rir,-Tn  justice  to  von,  I  feel  eallid  upon  to  add  my  testlmonv  to 
your  prf-paralKm  of  y]:,LnH-^\a.  wblch  is,  in  mv  opinion,  an  invaluable 
aerpiiMlion  to  the  i.r..|,SM.,n  g-iurallv.  parlirularlv  in  cases  of  gastric 
derail  seme  lit,  and  »i  .-.it.irrh  ,.f  the  bladder  ami  irritable  urethra.  I 
Have  .cry  rerentlvined  it  with  the  most  beneflciil  results  in  two  cases 
or  iriit.d.ibly  of  the  bladder  and  urethra;  I  steeped  tlie  leave.s  of 
buchu  Kiul  uva  ursi  iti  the  K.dution,  aiul  found  it  have  a  most  soothin- 
effect  on  the  parts,  arising,  n<t  I  imagined,  tnnn  the  superior  powers  of 
tlie  solution  in  extracting  tbe  medicinal  virtues  of  the  leaves,  and  also 
of  tbe  advantages  of  the  alkali  wbicb  vour  Solution  of  Rj-Carhonate  of 
Magnesia  certainly  possesses  over  that  of  every  other  preparation 
Yours.  &c.  JL-c. 

^    „    „       ,  J  \  MES.  B.  Thompson-. 

To  Mr.  nmneford.  172.  Bond  Street. 

Pre|iared  of  the  uti-.ost  purity,  and  .sold  In  Jars  (for  l>ispeniine 
only.)  roiitaininjr  51bs.,  at  .Vs.  (id.  each,  by  the  usual  respectable 
Wholesale  Houses,  or  ilircct  from  tbe  Projjrietor. 

Dinneford.  Famllv  Cbcndst 
i;L'.  Bond  Strpef. 


to  Her  Majesly  the  Queen  Dowager 


■OICHARDS'S  VICTORIA  SILV11:R  PLATE 

J^     FOR  SPOOX.^.  FORKS.  &<■.,  is  proved  to  be  the  BEST  and 


herefore    (he    CHEAPEST 
SILVER,  ever  produced.     It 
It  is  a  compact  solid  metal,  mio 
can  never  wear  through  the  edg' 
best  manufacture.     The  GaviiiE;  n 
purchase   of  this  excellent  articl 
percent.  less  than  the  ca-tt  of  Si 


of  Families.  Hotel  Keeper.' 
'f  every  description. 


proved  to  be  the  HEST 

SUnsTITUTE      FOR     STERLING 

i'fiu.il  thereto  in  everything  but  price. 

ght  with  tbe  bammer.  not  plated,  and 

s,  as  plated  articles  du  of  the    vorv 

?y  is  very  considerable   In  tbe 

i-m^  in  some  cases  nearlv  8(1 

Well  deserumr  the  .itten'l 


XJORSE   CLOTHS   MADE  WATERPROOF 

*  *-     by   tbe  Celebrated  Burmese  Japan   Process  of  NEWBERY 
and  Co. 

This  ExcellentProtection  for  tb.nt  good  and  useful  Animal,  theTIorie, 
is  fa^l  superseding  every  other  cloth  or  coverins.  It  Is  totally  imper- 
viinis  to  rahi,  dries  not  shrink,  shrivel  or  crack,  and  is  verv  strong  and 
lasting— the  prices  are  moderate. 

IMPROVED   HORSE  CLOTHS. 

Horses.  lite  ourselves,  are  henefilted  t)y  a  clothins,  which  while 
waterproof,  will  not  impede  the  free  escape  of  perspiration. 

NEWBFRY'S  LYCOPODIUM,  or  ventilating  process  of  Water- 
proitfins  is  admirably  adapted  ami  may  be  safely  applied  for  saturatire 
till'  clolhijiiT  of  Gentlemen's  Horses. 

Wlu-n  very  bard  wear  is  required,  and  for  common  use,  tlieli;  Bur- 
m.se  .lapan  C^mva^  will  lie  found  all  tbat  can  be  desired,  for  it  is  at 
oiiee  the  most  impervious,  tnmjb,  tlexilde  and  di 
ever  otfered  to  the  public. 

No.  7.  Cilpplegate  Euildln?s.  Fore  Street.  Citv;  :ic.  Pall  Miil 
ni.  Kini:  Witham  Stree,  or  by  |iost  at  tbe  Manufaclorv,  Cburch-streei 
Deptford,  Kent. 


■  composition 


Military  or  Naval  officers,  and  Travelieis 


,  ^'*,;«  purchased  only  art  RICHARDS'S,  LOWTHER  HOUSE 
i.\S,  WEST  STRAND,  where  are  to  he  obtained  also  the  celebrated 
Chinese  Razors.— N.  B,  Jewellery  of  everj-  description. 


rj^nE    ROYAL    POLYTECHNIC  UNION  of 

*-  LONDON. 

This  Union  is  fonmled  with  the  concurrenceof  the  most eminentmen 
in  Seience  and  Art,  strictly  on  the  principle  olyiving  espial  encoiira^e- 
ineiit  to  both,  by  promoting  the  sale  of  the  best  productions. 

The  DIRECTORS  of  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION, Willi  other  Gentlemen,  form  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Ill  furtherance  oFone  of  tbe  main  objects  of  this  Union,  viz.  that  of 
presentin'j  to  every  subscriber  a  valuable  work  of  art,  independent  of 
the  prizes,  which  will  ranee  from  £iO  to  to  £200,  and  upwards.accord- 
init  10  the  extent  of  I  iie  list  of  •iubscvibers,  ihe  Committee  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  engage  the  Members  of  the  Etching  CInli  (some 
of  whom  are  of  the  Royal  Academy)  to  pioduce  a  work  on  tbe  .same 
plan  (but  on  a  larger  scale)  as  their  esteemed  edition  of  tbe  "  De- 
serted Vilhige."  It  will  consist  of  thirteen  fltushed  etcbini.-s  on  ten 
steel  plates,  printed  on  India  paper,  in  an  ornamented  cover,  illus- 
trating a  Selection  from  tbe  Sonffs  of  Shakspeare.  a  copy  of  which 
thirteen  etchings  (to  be  beady  IN'  Jantarv  kext),  will,  in  order 
of  priority,  be  presented  to  each  subscriber  of  20.s.,  a  sum  little  more 
tlian  half  tlie  price  in  the  u.sual  mode  of  publication. 

In  this  UNION  the  whole  of  the  subsrcibed  fund  (except  the  ex- 
penses of  advertisements  and  correspondence)  will  be  placed  by  tlie 
Committee  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Artist  and  Man  of  Science,  In  return 
for  their -selected  works,  the  services  of  the  Committee  being  given 
gratuitously,  thus  evincing  their  determination  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  seekiuff  "their  uwn  pecuniary  interest,  and  preventing  the  possi- 
hiliiv  of  favoritism  by  the  arrangement  that  every  holder  of  a  prize 
should  be  left  to  make  his  own  selection, 

Theprizeswill  be  drawn  on  Ihe  2.'>th  of  April  next,  in  the  presence 
of  a  general   meeting  of  subscribers, 

Inl!ueiiti:il  residents  in  the  provincial  towns,  who  are  disposed  to 
heionie  Honorary  Agents,  will  have  the  kindness  to  communicate 
v.itli  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  of  whom  the 
Prospectus  may  be  had,  and  who  receives  Subscript  Ions. 

309,  Regent-street,  Dec.  !*,  isi2. 
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Tl.k  D.v  T.u  Volum...  Octavo.  .W,  Portr.U  from  .l.e  Oripn.l 

T  rn-i?   nnfl  rORRESPONDENCE   oi  the  late 

U.,,uMlheJl.yl..m  for  thf  purpose.    B>  BUANM'i 

'"■""■• '''^'\o,ulo^:  JOHN  W.P.^RKEn,We.>,^ 

^  ,.,  .      .         ThP  Si\lli    EUitioii.— Just 

VAN  BVTCHELt  0„  rl^iTy'^^i/",-/' L  ci    (c.lar,odl, 

„r  COSFI>JE.\IEST:    .ll^;<r»<«^  Ys.  J.  VAN  BUTCHEI.I..  Sur- 
f.-,miUar  Expo'iilion  of  Ike  PraOice  <» 

geon-AccoHchr-iir.  ...ivprt  to  linoVs  on  pro.Vsslonjil 

subjects  ;  t.Ml  tl.e     FacU  J".  ^^  ^^„.  ^„j  prompt  a  rel^f 

tn.l  ''nP«''^"''\"'.'f  most  paintul and  dUtre«ins  JisMMS  ".at  «e 
fr.,n,  a  !"!'»*'„'(  °U"°;JnS^"on  from  «^,  «ir.<:h  »'  .B""^  ^"'  1  "'"''' 

i\^iSy.''»"rnon.™ho;;si..  mi^i.'"-'' ""''"'°'"  "^  ""•  ^''"- , 

..r-^'S  :£«J^r,'^^'"-^^iu™c.,  27,  Ba.,r-stree,,    P..r.n.an- 

Buiiare.  . . — 

MESSRS.  WHITTAKEB  i  Co..  Ave  M.vr.a  Lane,  Lom-s. 
Have  io^tp.ililislie''.  l""^'''"""  . 

TTTFTTSORIA      The  Histor)-  of  Infusoria,  living 

J^I^Sr'^de«.ptio„«  of,n,i^.now..^pe.es.  ^^^ 
Pritch.vrd,  M.R.I-  

EMicro«eope,,a„,l  -'P'-  "'<™;' ■""''"  "^Vr  „,  ^,„a,„„  Mi- 
T,,.,  .or.  i,t„eo*prac..».;^-,- ;:-,:;- 

T.^OU.H  PATENTS  bcjn..  R-j*-!^;  ^f  ^^^l"""^ 
^l,„.  M,,«„Jac„.r.,.  t^""  ""V.lVe  ne»  Act  10  secure  .[.■..■^..s  on 
S-Jr^StSSiu;e^l^sUaEdU:oupr.^^^^^^ 

e,;^.^^.';^  Sa^^S'^^cn  toSt^'!;nno«ope^ 

VilLVSTRATED  POLYTECHNIC  REVIEW 

branch  of  Science  "'  '"^J.'.Jf,.  ^^^^i,  ",;"„.  o"  a  fine  paper,  -itl. 
intcrestin?  matter.  The  Re>  ie»  ;'""''".  ,j  „„,  c„l„mii5.  The 
tS?r';/"!lu:t^S'S;le;:;^>.Sy^^ravln..,  ..  tUe  .rs, 

""'"■  ,-    .      f  ,  Unvi.-n-     Sc     to  l.e  adJresseil  Jo  the 

Ei£;'^3'^s"J^a:i::;^a„;^'.rXlv^nVemeo,.wn,    ..e  received. 


I  (2  AXE 


,:,  YOUR  IXCOilE-TAX  byDOUDNEY 

ond  SON'S  NEW  TARIFF.  «.  LomlK.rd-strcet. 
,a,,le  TagUoni,  and  CUes-  I  D™'!"^,'^^*^'^?'^;;*^;"" 


Si.aiu^U  Cloak,  'jV^  yards,  .■>»•;. 
Blue  AnnvCloIli  OperaT'loak.^ls. 
Boys'  Clo-iks  of  everymake.Ss.Cd. 
Suit  of  Footr.ian's  Livciic-i.  C3s. 
Ladies'    eleg.mt  Riding    Habits, 

a  saviHL' in  tlieir  income,  williout 

or  'stvle  of  their  dress.  Mn  Itest 

V',   I,omhirJ--^ireet,— E3taMi-lied 


Faslii 

t.rliclds,  ISs. 
SniK-rfiiie  Dres-^  Cor.ts,   Grsl  rate 
i       slvle,  3SS.  and  i7^-  f'd. 
,  Frock  Cuats.silk  facings.  42s.  and 
SOS.  I 

Winter  Trftiiser*',  13s.  Gd.  1o  2\^. 
Winter  Vests,  7s.  and  10s.  G:!. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  effcctins 
deteriorating  the  o>»a''l>'  'i"^"'_'t> 
effect  it  at  Doudney  and  Sou"-^, 
1781. 

TTERNIA  Prevented,  Corpulency  Abated  Com - 

^ll^enlf  ^Ss  ^|olden,e.  Sj^in.  Men  ^^,^--;^^'^^"- 
a  tendency,  .,y  ^-^'^i^^^^!;  S?  and'Breecl.e.-MAer. 
I  |,„,?t  agrccaJilo  ttith  or  Mith'int  hrare":. 


nALEDONIAN     and     CITY     of     LONDON 

^^Ht^;:^^,"?r-^;;;^d«'TLr™drS^?Se'!|Str;^ 

soiled  kio?dom.-Hour,  of  attendance  from  10  to  1  o'elocl:. 


MOSLEY'S    METALLIC   PENS.— The    ex- 
,„o,.iL''patto„.«e   ;v,,,e,.    ,,,ese    cc,e.ra,ed^^ 

-i-U-r^^  sSdJd'^^™^^,f;^,.^,r:>;;;; 
s:ei;i:ls^l!"Ta;:m^r'^s^:idV"-f|^s/s"^s;;.:° 

:;S:S^'a^':^Uer^^e;;,J^;».£^rSou,  .„e  Ua.dom 
aod  »l.ole.ale  at  No.  a,  HATTON  GAllUEN. 


OUPFRIOR  FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN,  INVA- 

much  approved  fur  in.ikiiisr  .i   Lieiitiuus 
r^i  f,w  ihickenini  Brotlisor  S.mi.s. 

as'tile  pure",  and  lit  prepa«.iou  oftl.e  kindc^.aot. 

c-?r^:?ryx:r^?r»^?'ss^ss--- 

and  los.  each.                                                                                      „    ,  t  - 
ROBINSON  and  Bt.tl.v.I.ir,  Purveyors  to  .neaueen.  C.  R..1  Eton 
I  Street.  Holborn,  Ivondon. 


H, 


s 


I     L     V     E     K     L     O 

MEDICAL  PRINTING  OFFICE 


C    K, 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  ANO  FIXTLUK  WAREHOUSE 

*  NSELL     AND     IIAWKE,     of  No.  8,  Great 

»  i\r>Eil..lJ      ."i"  ■J'  ,  j „„„,  Gentlemen 

/V     0«''"^''"i,;'S     eaJ"e  Pr';ksior,.tlw,t  .hey  have  ^ 
commeuciosor  alteniisioiiieaoo  c.  ,cqui';ile  for  com- 

a^orlmenl  of  Drawers,  Bottles    Jars,  »"  '  «:'^;,-       ^^,      j,,-,,,  ,„is. 
ple.n,sSl,opsorSurger,os,™ihc  mostnwd  ra       e  ^^^^^^   ^^^ 

factor*-  refercoces  can  he  Biveil  as  to  style  a....    i 
Estimates  fornislicd,  free  of  espouse. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


MEDICAL.— There  is  now  a  VACANCY  foi 
„  IIITICI  ED  PVPll.  in  the  Family  of  a  Married  Gcnlle- 
■o!7lh,.  I'.i-her  irranches  of  Iho  Profession,  aod  residing  m 
">r^\^"^;^;  I      h^Couo  r"  »ho  i»  att.iched.o  a  large  Prov  ncal 
a  hca  ll.y  1'"'  "','''' i™"'(i,„dian,  »lm  is  desirous  of  cdueatms  a 
Hospital      Aolarent  or  i.,„(„,i<,„,  „ni  find,  upon  inquiry, 

respectahle  V,  me  erv  respect  a  most  elisihle  one.  The  yotiiis 
thatthesitua  OI,  »i  eier;  c  Py^.j,,,,  j„j  sur=acal  Practice  of  tho 
sentlema,.  V.    I  ami  1  d,ul>  ^^^^  ,„„nictious  of  the  adverltser 

Hospital,  ami  '''^  ""  ",  .  ,  ■  .  ,i,  brandies  of  tlie  Profession.  He 
rho.il  ;'■?«•;;'■  '>j;^"jJ;,T  ,«'  cd  i" ever,-  respect  as  one  of  the 

coml^i'ls  References  of  the  first  respcctab.l.tv  Mill  1  p  e"en  1  re 
m™m  moderate.  Address,  hy  letter  ,pre-,iaid).  X.-i.,care  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  l.aneel  Offlcc.  Pr.i.ccs-strcct.  Solio.  

/-<  FORGE  HARRIS,  Wbiteb  &  Labeli-eb  to 

(t  .V "i  Ileal  Profession,  U,  Little  Snccn  Street,  Holhorii.- 
r^,  ,  ',;■ ,  r^l  ec  1-^1  V  ret  ,n  s  his  thanks  to  the  Medical  Profession. 
°;;V;;™Us  S  Dr^sts^ieraljy    for  ^-ery  i^r^^suppor, 

"-— T '^^^^-  -  - -j^i  ^:i^Sz 

any  style  01  elesancc  or  """'^'^'f,",,  °  J,  ^,„.  ^villats,  Mr.  Bruce, 
article  Marrantcd. 

oillott's    pens. 

THE  QVEEN  h.is  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  th«  Ji.sKPU 

jMGM.OTT;S..rysu^^^^^^^^^ 

l'rooks*X;s."a.id'«I;V-ye'a,e\i''ia    Pens    tbroi^-hoo,    tl.e    Unite. 

coiitiauallv  increasing  demand  for  his  ren. .  ineppw 

The  number  of  Pens  "-auufactured  at  the  VVorks  of  J^EPH 

racsimile  """^^'j^-^^'J'  „„„,  „,e„sively  en^ired  in  tuition.  J..  O. 

hue.  medium,  and  broad  paints. 
Wholesale  and  for  Exportation  a.  the  Manufactory,  J^CTORIA 

oneri^  in  London,  S;c.  


"     HISTORICAL  GROI-P  IN  MAGNIFICENT  ARMOUR 

rpHE  Prince  and  Pi-incess  Royal  in  tl'"';  SPj*-"- 

i  aid  cot,  the  Kin,  of  P'--»'  .^"''^rtor  thi  X,  Idtii: 
Consort,  modelled  expressly  hy  Lamqua  of  Canton^^  .r  ti^^^  ,„„„ation 
»ilhth.  Orii-inal  Costumes  «orii  hy  then  .-ine  fco  .       ^         „   „,„, 

x-j;!.'^s^ii^^;';i:^^e;is':^i.^.--,r^- 
^s^-yf^^i'SSffo^?"-"^'^"-"-'^  -^  -"•' 

Bazaar.  Baker-street.  p..rtmftn-s.|ua'" 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CITRED  AT  ONCE, 
manner  at  one-tourtli  the  commoo  cost. 


BRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSrUANCE 
COMPANY. 
1    Princes-strcel,  Bank,  London. 

^,„  ,„.«tution  ;..™prrti:Si'.^5'S^",;^^d  t^vts:; 

(IV.  Vict.  c.p.IX.)  ■  "^,  "/.?,  '°"e",e ut  to  Polics -Holder,,  and  to 
of  Life  A«»>'""7  '"''"■''  ™',';,J,^,„J,,1„,,  than  are  usually  ottered 
present  (freatet  K"'"'"  ""V'iS"' "  „ioritv  of  its  plan,  ami   its 

SiiS"::  p'S-pSerer^  -^ -^"""a 'm  •  u'uc" s'."""'"  '"'"'" 

^es  Vblv  bv  its  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  success. 

"":lAssu^.:nces  may  eitlier  be  effected  by  partieso^^ 
.,  i?v  i.iHici  interested  therein  on  the  Lives  «1  otiKrs. 

"'t  e^:?^,  Assurance  on  ^J^f^Z!^  ^::.X\;!~S. 

a  Property  iu  Reversion,  whicli  can  "-J  "","'""  .„,x|,ir1y.  «ho  by 

Take.' for  instance,  the  "'»,»'?  P£Sit.\aLlfcAss,^ance  f  ompan,', 

the  payment  of  £  J.  3s.  <■>■  to  '^'■;^;'''"^Xmo  propertv.  amountlnp 
canliecomeatoncepossessedo  atoueallable^  ^^^^ 

to  £1000.  suluect  only  to  the  """."i"™    '...,,       5  5,„„iitlon»lilcb 

payment  quarterly  during  the  '""»'"''",",';",     Vli'os  .eeklv  in  his 

;„iy  be  fulfdled  l.y  the  mere  savrnjof    '"'".",',  ';^'je„ee  of  econo- 

expendituie.    Tl.us.  l.v  'l^' '>;"V.""  »' »  ".'L  I  conveSence,  he  may 

al';^??^;;!!^;:  eamtSf  ySl;  i^id:".".;:::.'hequeath  or  dispose  of 

"';Sa;:i  pr::;:e::utr3';very  req„isi.e  i,.^^«^- .» .'■' 

m'  \e  "telectlnu  Assi..^-,ce..  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offlcc. 

PcTr.R  MoKKlsoK.Besldeiit  Director. 

A  E««r.l  of  Director,  tltand  dally  at  2  o'clock  for  tb.  aWpMch  of 
Business. 


ATOTHES'     CAPSULES      OF      COPAIBA. 

M'.  wl^e    imdersi^ed.    hereby    m-^i»<     y^;J';;-^; 
mrirn...C.cap;ide,Lo,,d«,ou,so^eA,cn     m^^ 

Y''.''■'f''^'"'■:  OT^'"  •  Gr     "NoVfc/p'-i-K,  OP  Bat,sxM  ur  Co- 
tl.e-sale  of     y°,^"",„;o,  'proprietors  and  Inventors." 
PAIBJ.'  of  »liich  »c  are  sole  "^'"PjqthES,  1..O10R0UX  .*  Co. 

Paris.  Dec.  17.  1811. 

-  B.  )-'n!°=:;^S'^:ii;-rf^?'^-->- "i-~ 

»itbavie«to  1".'"' ''"'„,'      .„.  ,be  latter  at  a  considerable  re- 

K«i^;v:^-!!^p^«»«'^^""'" """  ^""^"'  <"'  '"'■"  •" 

tliii  countr>".  . 

,TB^,7^^^jrT^^^^>?r"i^^^^^.F-«IF-^.   CHEMISTS- 
SHOPS,  &C.    AT    ABOCT    lio.    PER    D07,. 

s,  Published.  Price  10,.  Cd.,  a  nc»  and  enlarged  Edition. 

n    FDE'S    NEW,  CHEAP  AND  COM- 

.     P,  TTF  SFRIFS  of    .17     LABELS,  adapted  to  the  Phar- 
!\!^  vWSil^Sl'-l^i'ny  l^^Ht^a  .^'«;.  series,  in  Bottles,  at 

„.<,d  each.  ^„._,,„„aou-    Siinpkiu.    Marshall,  and  Co.; 

Te"^:Cb?ap"def  a„?R. v..  D»r.  .O^isluM-ra^^ 


miHF    rniNESE   BAND    MARCH,   as    per- 

containing  a  distant  vae.  -'^'^.t  0^,0  Bku5-Fami  Sin  r-Sons. 
CHINA,  comic  song,  ""'r'f.'jjjij.bituu^stratioa  of  he  Emperor 
ivith  a  most  •■spleudacious  .  '"Jf  "''l^' Sn  •  Published  by  Leoni 
l'.e"';8",\"u?er';ik^c°^"er:here'mar.'rh.d  Hart's  celebrated 
Chinese  Quadrilles,  price  Is. 


s 


R 


irvT-R  SUPERSEDED   and   those  corrosive 

beautiful  .Wide  ever  N'   f  "'^i;i,f,';!';„'rbarduess-»itli  its  perfect 
in  appearaucc-.itli  all    ts  ilurahdi     an       ^  (-hemical  Proee,-;.   by 
sweetness  iu  "?'^-""''"-.";,f,,,L,d  Metals  is  entirely  extracted 
,Uicl,  »"•;;«'  '^j1'^';;;'J;"',c  cleaned  .s  SUver,  and  is  M.n.,f.cture< 
[m;'evSy  Artt'J^ lor Th,;  Table  and  Sideboard. 


-  per  doz.     16    <* 
-   ditto     12 


E 


XFMPLARy  INSTITUTE  for  MA  1 HLMA- 

T  CS.  E.  Bh,  eriu.   Classics,  and.  O-"^'  "'VJ-'S'SvIInF. 
Villa.  Jar  l.iimlith  Palace.  London --Pr.nc,|nsOUN^^^^^ 

late  Professor  of  Malbcmalics,  CollefC  tor  (  '"' '  ™1V"„;,,.  of  p,„- 

mMmmMsm 

suited  to  the  exercise  of  ''^^'''1^!"'"";,,,,' n,,|,r,,mbe.  and  Saud- 
prepared  for  Oxford,  Cambridge.  «•  "  »  ''  ■  f,'';'  ,\,  „,„,  iu  securioc 
hurst.  This  important  course  "''  "  '  t  pprol  a  1™  „  the  parents 
public  alte.ilion  and  support.     Toll  cet  th.  a,  pro  a  ,'  „, 

ncludinit  noblemen  oi  '."!., '''V''„,,|,.-,.,i_^  sc  .  and  several  scicn- 
lustructed  b>  the  P'  "''P'"  '"  „"^;"h  ,m  Ire  dfc'p  v  interested  in  this 
tille  and  literary  l"""«"""',,,»i  „",'>  -1  a  be  t-Uci,'  upon  application 
l";;  o,:  U '"  '.  V  lett'^or,  So'"  P^r  a.  the  Institute,  from  .hlch  pros- 
5re?u,c"'.r.  Ptimptly  sent  free  to  all  parts. 


Table  Siioon^  and  Fork^ 

DtNNert  Ditto     -    -    - 

Soup  L  idle*  -''""""    1    .    _      1 

Sance  l.adlcK       '    ~    '    '    '.    .-per  doz. 

TciSpoitn-i     -----  *^..3 

c.  WATSON  i«s  ;w,.r,dd^.in  ^^'J^^to:^^^ 

peculiarly  his  o»n  and  ';^  ;"\",  ,^  Public  «ill,  tlierot.ue,  hs>c  iiu 
fhan  hi.  Metal  rs  from  »  °'^,'^P  •„'^^,^ .,  directs  the  virulent  attack, 
dilltculty  iu  d"™"''"=,\';',r,bo  is  Jailv  sulteriiiK  from  the  uup.i..l- 
made  ajiaiusl  him  1"  a  parly  ""'>"''"''  „,  ,.;,  New  Plate  siii.e 
ded  sin-ccss  .hlch  h«s  ■"^I^S'.^^'pv,  courts  comparison,  Iceltar 
its  introduction.  <  ■  ^'^ ", '".'tu  esubiisli  its  pre-emiuei>cc.  tlilitiJ 
confident  that  ,"%  "V^,  "'  J," " '«;  B.rbfcan.  and  a.  1.1,  Norton 
Services  of  rUte  i  uiuia  >  >■ 
Folgnte 


tiiJ^^li^'tit^l^srcoliper  kettle  =^i'i;^^X rS'^v^O-artide  in 
lareliouses  in  L'-don. 


Loudon  pti"-''«'""-T!n'!^  p^"  ti'^'""!:^^'^"^: 

^i!im£.e;rhr..:^C^'.y^'Mi^".-.-Dec.mhe,  ,.th,  ,.«. 


THE    MEDICAL    TIMES 


a  giomiial  of  eEiigli^Ij  nnU  dTorctgn  iiiflrti'fiiu  antr  Plrtic.il  affairs 


No.  171.    VoL.VII. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  ;M,  1842. 


PRtCE 

FOURPENCE. 

Spa  Ml  ID  F.DinoK,  5n. 


Fov  Hic  r..iivciiiinco    or  Sutiscliliers  ill  remule  places,  tlip  Wi'i'klv  Nunilicrs  an-  rp-issucil  in  Monthly  Parts,  stitcheil  in  d  Wnippcr,  and  rorviarill'il    ivitli   tlie  Slasazines.— Orders   fiir  tlie   Stanipi-.t  Edition 
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Gentlf.jien, — Anolhei'  class  of  ao;(>nts,  useful  in 
slight  iiiH-.iniinatioTi  arc  flertfrt/ir.s.wliicli  act  as  hc 
have  Ijifofft  nnticcil  Ij^-draitiiiig  the  blooil  from  the 
vesstUs  affected  to  other  vessels  at  a  distance  from 
them.  Tims  in  sjiojit  aft'ections  of  the  head,  petlllii- 
via  are  frequently  beneficial — they  cause  determi- 
nation to  the  feet,  and  thus  relieve  the  head.  The 
application  of  warm  iiiiiilliees  is  also  of  service, 
because  the  heat  wliich  tlu»}'  maintain  increases 
the  passage  of  blood  tlirongh  the  obstructed  ve.s- 
sels.  On  the  same  principle  fomentations  arc 
useful  in  some  internal  complaints,  as  peritonitis, 
— hot  applications  relieve  the  tension  of  the  parts, 
and  thus  diminish  the  irritation.  Bmcn<inls  act 
by  drawing' oil' the  blood  toother  parts,  by  eaiisiii:;' 
tlie  actual  removal  of  some  of  tlic  lliiids.  A^^hcrc 
nervous  irritation  is  a  leading  feature,  another 
series  of  remedies  may  be  called  into  our  assist- 
ance, viz.,  counter-irritaitts,  which  dilfer  from 
derivauts,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  seem  to  act  npnn 
the  vessels  only,  whereas  the  former  act  upon  the 
nerves  also;  thus  strong  heat  operates  as  a  counter- 
irritant— sinapisms,  blisters,  turpentine,  &c.,  act 
in  a  similar  way.  These  are  cliiedy  for  cases 
where  there  is  great  pain  and  little  vascular  c\- 
citernent,  viz.,  spasms,  colic,  nausea,  inflammatory 
dyspepsia,  &e.  These  remedies,  however,  must 
not  be  applied  too  early  if  much  inflammation  is 
present;  nor  yet  much  counter-irritation  be  ap- 
plied too  ne.ir  to  an  inflamed  part,  or  the  mischief 
will  only  be  increased.  If  they  are  adopted  \i  hen 
there  is  great  vascular  excitement,  inflammatory 
fever  is  very  likely  to  be  induced — blisters  applied 
for  two  or  three  hours  have  an  evacuant  as  well 
as  rubefacient  effect.  Opium  is  sometimes  effect- 
ual in  putting  a  stop  to  inflammation  by  paralysing 
nervous  agency,  and  thus  destroying  the  influence 
it  luis  in  the  production  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, and  cuts  off  the  connection  between  the  local 
infl;tmmation  and  the  system.  Narcotic3,of  which 
you  know  opium  is  the  representative,  should 
alwaj's  be  preceded  by  some  degree  of  depletion, 
because  this  class  of  agents  at  first  e.rcitr.'t  the 
action  ot  the  heart,  and  also  tends  to  arrest  the 
secretions.  Thej-  should  be  combined  with  mer- 
cury, antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  because  (he  ten- 
dency of  these  is  to  increase  the  secretions;  opium 
is  often  useful  in  putting  a  stop  to  slight  catarr- 
hal iuflammations;  henbane,  camphor,  &c.,  are  in 
most  cases  di^cidedly  inferior  to  opium,  ^'hen.  in 
addition  to  local  mischief  there  is  inflammatory 
feirr  present,  we  have  to  treat  the  whole  vascular 
system,  and  through  it  all  the  secretions.  It  is 
clear  that  mere  local  treatment  can  be  of  little 
avail,  so  long  as  the  powerful  vis  a  tergo  is  in 
operation.  We  must  regard  all  the  parts  as  in  a 
state  of  high  pressure,  and  the  remedies  to  -which 
I  have  \ieen  alluding  would  tend  only  to  aggravate 
the  symptoms,  while  the  fever  continues  ;  i'm-  the 
local  applications  would  act  as  irritants.  Derivants 
can  do  little  good— countev-irritauts  ai'o  hurtful. 


and  narcotics  also,  because  they  cannot  cont 'Oul 
the  action  of  the  heart,but  rather  increase  it.  The 
first  measure,  then,  in  this  case,  must  be  to  with- 
draw the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  because  it  is  the 
blood  itself  that  stimulates;  we  must,  therefore, 
bleed,  and  give  such  medicines  as  shall  further 
iirlieve  Iho  vessels  by  augmenting  the  secretions, 
and  by  diiainishing  their  tonicity:  for  these  two 
imrposes, — mercury  and  antimony  appear  to  be 
eminently  adapted."  All  these  measures  must  be 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
pari  tilfecteil,  and  in  pro|)orlion  to  the  amount  of 
vascular  fulness  |iresent.  In  some  inHammations, 
such  us  parotitis  anil  tonsillitis,  &c.,  resolution 
may  be  elVecled  f^enerally  without  the  neces.sity  of 
iiuiili  deiiletion.  Below  the  age  of  four  years,  thi' 
only  way  in  which  we  can  abstract  blood  safely  is 
by  leeches.  Bloodletting  is  sure  to  produce  an 
inlliience,  if  it  is  carried  far  enough.  It  is  much 
more  tlillicult  to  c:tuse  syncope  in  violent  iullam- 
matiu'v  fe\cr  than  in  persons  who  are  in  posse.i- 
^iMn  lie  full  health.  There  is,  conseipiently,  .said 
111  be  a  great  "  lnl,-raticc"  of  bloodletting  in  fever 
accunipanving  inflauumUion;  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries ;ire  able  to  lose  a  large  fpiantity  tif  blooil,  anil 
\i-i  continue  to  act  as  Ijefore.  For  examph — a 
strong-  male,  in  good  health  may  be  aWe  to  bear, 
without  fainting,  the  loss  of  about  sixteen  ounces, 
while  in  cases  of  ticute  pleurisy  or  arachnitis,  a 
|i:itient  may  reipiire  the  .abstraction  of  from  fliirtfi 
\ii  fnrti/  ounces,  to  iniltice  syncope  ;  in  pneumonia 
about  thirty  ounces  ma,y  be  borne  ;  in  broucbilis, 
erysipelas, '<S:c.,  from  sixteen  upwanis  ;  auti  in 
cniigestive  apoplexy  upwards  of  ./I/i-///  ounces  h.tve 
been  drawn;  incases  ofcontinued  fever  and  ana-mia, 
tlie  tolerance  of  bloo.llcttiiig  is  c.insiderably  tli- 
iiiinished.  Our  oliject  in  bleeding  is  to  ])roduce  ;t 
/iKiiiii;  impression  upon  the  inflammation,  with 
llie  hiss  of  as  little  blood  as  possible;  in  the  early 
stage  the  \essels  may  reg;iin  their  healthy  state 
without  any  reaction  occurring-.  In  c;ises  where 
we  wish  to  produce  a  strong  and  decided  effect, 
we  must  act  tipnii  the  liraiii  at  the  same  time  tis 
the  heart,  and  should,  therefore,  place  the  patient 
in  the  erect  position,  and  bleed  from  a  large  ori- 
fice, or  even  from  an  orifice  in  each  arm  at  once. 
AVe  must  continue  the  bleeding  cither  until  the 
pulse  is  softened  or  until  some  of  the  leading 
symptoms  are  relieved.  If  the  disease  is  recent, 
the  smlileii  removal  of  the  tension  will  probably 
be  successful,  and  ert'ect  a  cure.  In  mere  nervous 
syncope  the  pulse  speedily  regains  its  strength. 
We  m;iy  asU  how  general  bleeding  acts  upon  local 
inflamniatlon'r'  We  reduce  the  action  of  the  lie-;irt 
and  also  alter  the  char.aoter  of  the  blood;  it  di- 
minishes the  fibrin  .and  red  particles  more  than  the 
serum.  Haller  observed,  that  as  the  blooil  -ivas 
ilrawn  from  the  whole  system,  the  blood  in  the 
inflaraetl  part  began  to  flow  more  rapidly,  and 
sometimes  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  altera- 
tion effected  will  he  in  proportion  to  the  recerit 
existence  of  the  infl.ammation.  The  pressure  is 
removed  from  the  oppressed  vessels,  and  the  evil 
thereby  reduced.  If,  however,  the  local  inflam- 
matioii  is  extensive,  and  has  involved  the  structure 
of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  wiU  not  easily  recon- 
tract;  it  is  not  desirable  to  produce  so  rapid  an 
impression,  but  a  more  slow  and  permanent  one  is 
to  be  attempted;  for  when  inflammation  hasexisted 
fir  some  hours,  or  where  the  habit  of  the  patient  is 
very  iilethoric,  we  must  obtain  more  blood;  and  to 
ett'ect  this,  we  must  bleed  from  a  .«««?/ orifice,  and 
keep  the  body  in  an  ea.sy  posture,  so  that  no  im- 
mediate impression  may  be  produced  upon  the 
brain.  In  nervous  subjects,  the  influence  produced 
upon  the  heart  by  the  brain  is  very  rapid,  so  that 
if  there  is  so  much  sthenic  inttammation  present 
as  to  retpiire  the  abstraclitm  of  a  considerable 
rpiantily  of  blood,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  take 
all  possible  precautious  to  avoid  the  supevvention 
.if  .syncope;  for  I  presume  you  are  all  aware  tha!, 


when  syncope  occurs,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow:  w^e 
must,  therefore,  place  the  patient  in  the  horizontal 
posititui,  antl  allow  the  blood  to  escape  as  gratlii- 
ally  as  we  are  able.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
violent  inflammation  has  existed  for  sever.al  hours, 
anil  yon  [iroceed  to  bleed  the  patient  from  a  large 
opening  .and  in  the  erect  posture,  and  fainting  is 
inst:uitly  produced;  wh;tt  will  be  the  oonsequence? 
It  will  be  this — the  very  small  amount  of  blood 
obtained  \v'd\  not  remove,  in  any  degree,  the  local 
iiifl;imination  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  has 
rested  for  a,  short  time,  reaction  w-ill  be  etfeeted, 
and  the  whole  iiiHammatory  process  will  proceed 
with  all  its  previous  energy.  You  see,  therefore, 
the  importance  of  bearing  these  distinctions  care- 
fully in  your  minds.  But  you  will  find  that 
blnodleltiug  ahiie,  however  discreetly  it  may  be 
managcil,  will  not  be  a  suflicient  remedy  in  cases 
iif  inflammation,  and  will  require  to  be  followed 
up  by  iitlier  means;  for  after  even  ample  venesec- 
tion there  iici)'  remain  enough  nervous  irritatiim 
to  induce  iiillammatory  fever,  although  the  local 
inflammation  may  have  been  at  first  diminished  ; 
then  this  fe\er,  reacting  upon  the  little  local  in- 
Ihimm-itiou  lefl  behinil,  may  speedily  re-excite  it, 
anil  matters  soon  return  just  tj  the  iilace  in  which 
they  were  tit  tin-  commencement;  so  that,  after 
venesection,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  adopt  measures 
that  shall  alhiy  the  nervous  irritation,  and  perhaps 
the  very  best  agent  we  can  employ  for  this  purpose 
immediately  ;ifter  bloodletting,  is  opium.  But 
supposing  that  the  nervous  irritation  is  of  slight 
extent,  so  as  not  to  demand  special  attention,  and 
we  find  in  its  stetid  considerable  I'asciilar  excite- 
ment remaining,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Incii! 
blooilleltiiig  as  well  ;w  gtmeral.  This  lociH  de- 
pletion piuduces  a  much  greater  influence  upon_ the 
Acwr/  Ihan  on  the  4i-«j«,  and  therefore  is  particu- 
larly tulapted  to  the  circumstances  we  are  suppos- 
ing, viz.,  c.isis  where  iiifl-.immation  has  existed  for 
a  cousiilcr:ible  jn  ri.nl.  It  is  especially  indicated, 
also,  in  inflammation  affecting  membranes,  and 
Tiiorr  ilecidedly  so  if  the  membranes  are 
near  to  the  sur/rice  of  the  body  as  in  pleurisy, 
peritonitis,  pericarditis,  and  the  like.  Local  de- 
pletion h.as  some  beneficial  effect  in  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, also  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bran.-  of  the  intestines.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you, 
that  the  ordinary  mode  of  local  depletion  is  the 
application  of  leeches  iii  numbers  regulated  by 
circumstances;  another  method  is  cupping,  which, 
in  many  instances,  is  invaluable,  and  far  superior 
to  leeches.  Local  bleeding  has  much  less  effect 
on  inflfunmation  seated  in  the  parenchyma  of 
organs,  because  the  vessels  of  the  organ  are  less 
ciinnecled  with  the  external  surftice  to  which 
leeches  or  cupping  would  be  applied.  For  ex- 
nuiple— in  a  case  of  deep  seated  pneumonia,— or, 
indeed,  in  any  pneumonia  whatever. — the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  is,  I  believe,  of  little  or  no  use. 
Again,  in  inflammation  existing  within  the  head.  I 
tliiiik  leeches  are  of  comparatively  little  benefit. 
In  old  age,  leeches  are  particularly  useful  because 
the  vessels  having  lost  their  elasticity  are  not  so 
easily  aft'octed  by  general  bloodletting.  We  have 
next  to  consider  more  particularly  some  of  the 
principal  internal  remrrlies  in  inflammation— for  wj 
have  other  means  of  evacuating  besides  blood- 
letting, and  none  are  so  effectual  for  this  purpose 
;is  ;)»i-tTni'iiips,  except  in  cases  where  violent  infl,ain- 
mnlion  is  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the 
.alimentary  canal,  in  which  case  you  can  i-eadily 
perceive  liiuch  c  antion  is  requisite.  The  influence 
that  can  be  produced  upon  the  system  by  means 
of  purgatives  is  very  great :  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
even  to  cause  si/ncope  by  their  administration, 
although  such  a'  result  is  rarely  advisable.  The 
bri.sk  'piircatives  are  the  most  useful,  such  as 
calomel  and  jalap  ;  the  neutral  salts  are  also  ser- 
viceable; these  remedies  are,  of  course,  not  to  be 
depended  upon  alone;  when  there  i.'s  much  iiiflam- 
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matioD,  it  is  bettoi-  to  repeat  blooLliottin.!;,  if  it  can 
be  clone.  In  some  iuHammatory  att'ections  in 
children,  piirgini,^  is  the  best  remedy.  Diuretics 
(which  are  also,  to  a  certtiin  extent,  evacuants)  are 
of  little  or  no  use  iu  cases  of  active  inllammation ; 
to  dei^end  upon  them  would  be  like  blowing  gently 
upon  a  red  hot  iron. 

One  of  the  groat  antiphlogistic  agents,  and  one 
that  perliaps  most  nearly  i-csenihlcs  bloodletting, 
is    antimom/.      It    must    not,   however,    supersede 
bloodletting,  but  it  is  of  I  he  greatest  service  cither 
with   or   after  it.     It  has  a   decided  ten<lency  to 
maintain  (he  reduction  of  the  arterial  action  which 
veneseclion     has    pi-oduced ;    it    diminishes    most 
perceptii)lv  the   liiirdurss  of  the   pulse.     In  slh^hl 
cases  of  i-illam.matiou,  James'  I'owdor  will  answer 
every  purpose;  but  hi  more  active  cases  the  latlar 
emelic  (or  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony)  is  pi-efer- 
able;  sometimes  it  produces  purging,  and  gonera'ly 
vomiting  at  first,  if  given  in  aiiything  like  full 
doses.     It  is  found  most  beneficial  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistic, «  hen  it  does  not  prodnci'  discliargos  of  any 
kind.     It  seems  to  be  of  special  cHicaey  in  pidin'i- 
nary   inHammations  ;    its  mode  of    operation  has 
been  nuieh    disputed.     Some    talk    about   its    ab- 
sorbing  the    poMor    of    inilanimali'in,   and  sav, 
that  its  emetic  action  takes  place  when  the  inllum- 
inatiiin  is  reduced;     but  then    patients  will  con- 
tinue    tn    laki'     it     when    inlkunniation     is    di- 
minished   with     less     sickness   than    when    the 
inflammation  was  cnnniinichi^:     Laennec  tliought 
it   acted  as   a  connter-irritant,  by  setting  up  an 
amount   i.f  irritation   in   the   stomach  ;    he    also 
thoiiglit  that  it  operated  ns  a  sorbefacient.     It  acts 
both   as  a  coiniler-irritunt  and  absorbent.     Small 
doses  are  diaplmretic,  without  hirreasiti^  the  action 
of  the  A™i7.     ibnv  then  is  it  diaphorelicV     It  has 
some  property  ai' rela.thii;  the  vessels;  it  niny  rchix 
the  tonicity  of  the  vessels.     Antimony  is  nf  most 
service  in  the  early  stages   of  inllannnation,  when 
tlu!  arterial  tension  is  greatest;  it   is  of  no  use 
when  solid  effusion    has    taken    place,      it  is  less 
useful  in  inil:unmati'">n   of  sinipio  or  serons  mem- 
branes— its  elhcacy  may  be  said  to   be  in  propur- 
tiiai  to  the  greater  vn.scnlarity  of  th(- indrimed  part. 
It  is  very  benelieial  in    inllamniati'ins  of  the  testi- 
cles,  lungs,   ^^■(^     it   is  certainly  useful   in  slight 
cases  of  inflammation   of  tile    mucous  membrane 
of  l':o   alimentary  canal.     'I'hc   dose,  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic, is  iu  most  cases  from  the  rpiar;<M'  of  a 
grain  to  two  grains.     But  som(>  (^erploy  it  in  very 
nunli   larger  ipiantities — for  instance,  thft  Italians 
recommend  dosi-s  of  ten  grains  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 
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elfcctivc  circulation  is  tlie  circulation  of  the  capil- 
lary systera.      The   blood  is   received   frofn   the 
capillary  system  by  the  veins.     The  veins  may  be 
considered   as  so   many   ducts  leading  the  blood 
back  from  the  part  that  h;id  been  supplied,  to  the 
heart.     The  heart  is  the  organ  of  the  motion  of 
the  blood,    and    it  may  be   regarded   simply   as 
the  instrument  of  motion,  and  the  arteries  must 
be    considered    as    merely    tubes    carrying     the 
blood    to    the    parts    required   to   be   nourished. 
Now,  (he  observation  I  have  to  make  is  this: — 
that    all  these   are   mere   machinery ;     that    the 
veins  are  tubes    and    the  heart   is  the  in.strumcnt 
of  propulsion,    and  that   the    arteries    are   mere 
tubes.       I    a;ii    not    aware    of    any    change    in 
the   blood   produced   either  in   the  veins,   in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  arteries.     If,  (hen,  no  change  is 
produced  in  th.c  blood,  in  this  part  of  the  vascular 
system,  it  is  finite  plain   tliat   all  that  is  really 
circulation,  all  that  is  rep'y  function,  with  reg-ard 
to  the  blood  itself,  is  performed  in  tile  capillary 
system.     The  arteries  divide,  and  divide   again, 
into    minuter    and    m'nuter    branches.        These 
minute  branches  divide  into  other  vessels,  which  I 
have  ventured  (o  ea'l  channels,  rather  than  ves- 
sels,   because  I   extremely  doubt   whether   they 
possess  any  vascular  coats  at  all  ;    indeed,  when  I 
investigate  this  subject,  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
believe  I  hat  they  are  mere  channels  formed  into 
the   interstices   of    the   substaiK.-e  of    the    Inngs, 
rather  than  that  they  possess  any  coats,  as  in  the 
larger  di'.  ision  of  the  ar, erics.      I  think  I  saiil  this 
ten  years  ago, — and  (he  subject  is  .still,  a  matti-r  of 
doubt  and  a  matter  of  uncertainty.         But,    a-s 
far  as  my  opinion   is   concerned,  I   say    that  it 
is  much    more  prob.-.ble  that  (he   capillary    ves- 
sels   are     mere     channels,    (han    that   they    are 
actual   tubes.      As   to  lliosc  channels,   (hey   arc 
\arious  in  form  ;    but,  geiu'rally  speaking,  they 
consist  of  channels  wliieh  unite   and  then  divide, 
and  then  uniie  and  then   divide,  riul  then   unite 
and  divide  again  throughout  (ho  whole  substance, 
and   of  (his   the   body   is  nourished.      They  are 
various  :n  size:   and  what  is  iuipor;ant  to  observe 
is,  that  (he  arteries  become  smaller  and  siunllcr, 
and  the   veins   become  larger  and   larger.     Tlie 
arteries  subdivide  continually,  and  the  veins  unite 
cntiminlly.     The  arteries  subdivide,  an<l  beccmies 
smaller;    the  veins  unite  and  become  larger  ;    the 
capillary  vessels  unite,  and  divide  again  imd  again 
— forming,    as    it    i\'ere,  a  net-work  of  channels 
rather    than   ve-selr, ;      (hey    inaiut:Mii     the    same 
iliameter.       What    is    tile    object    of    all    this  ? 
I  believe  (hat   (he    simple    object    is,  —  what    I 
woiUd    venture    to   call   one   of  irrigation  ;     the 
blond  runs  through  all  (he  organs  of  the  body; 
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Stomach,  the  small  intestines,  and  the  hnigs,  and 
the  other  orguus:  those  of  secretion,  the  liver,  and 
the  kidnies.  AVhy  do  I  mention  this  subject  just 
now? — -just  to  shew  you,  that  if  the  small  intestines 
do  not  perform  their  duty,  the  functions  of  the 
blood  cannot  be  performed;  and  if  the  liver  and 
(he  kidnies  do  not  perform  their  office,  the  blood 
cannot  be  ]iurified  ;  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  those 
particles  which,  if  they  remain  in  the  blood,  re- 
main as  poisons  in  the  blood.  I  have  had  U> 
notice  this  fact  in  a  medical  as  well  as  a  practical 
point  of  view,  to  show  (hat  there  is  great  danger  if 
the  kitbiies  do  not  perform  their  office.  You  liave 
no  doubt  seen,  within  the  walls  of  this  hospital, 
eases  \vhero  the  kidnies  have  not  performed  their 
office.  Where  the  secretions  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  bccliarged  with  albumen,  andthe  blood  cannot 
perform  its  otHce,  ^^hat  happens?  There  is  a 
dmiger  of  this  kind,  that  you  will  have  an  attack 
of  apoplexy,  or  Jialsj-,  or  epilepsy,  from  this  super- 
ficial cause.  Now,  I  liave  not  another  word  to 
say  on  this  sulrject,  for  it  docs  not  belong  to  my 
department,  except  'na-smuch  as  it  is  necessary  to 
shovv  liow  the  well-being  of  the  nervous  system 
depends  on  (ho  well-being  of  every  other  part  of 
(h.-  body,  and  (hat  the  well-being  of  the  nervous 
sy.-teni  depends  on  the  well-being  of  the  blood. 

^\■e  niiw  then  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  especially  to  circnlutiun.     Every 
part  of  (lie    nervous    system — the  brain    and   tlu? 
s[iin:d  marrow,  and  the  ganghonic  system  is  per- 
vaded by  the  blood.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
the  animal  frame  consists   of  a  nervous  system, 
;ind  a   vascular  system,  to  which  must   be  added 
a  muscular  system,  and  if  we  have  these  things 
cmnbined  together,  we  may  take  away  every  other 
part  nf  the  .skeleton,  (he  <isseous  systpm,  and  every- 
thing but  the  nervous  .system,  the  vascuhir  system, 
and  the  nuiseuliir  system.     Then,  .is  I  said  before, 
every  part  nS'  (he  nervous  sj-steni  must  be  supplied 
with  blood;  it  must  be  supplied  with  its  dm-  ipiaii- 
tity  of  blood  that,  blood  must  press  upon  the  body 
with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  and  must  be  perfect. 
TC  there  be  the  slightest  change  in  :iny  part — the 
slightest  defect  in  any  of  this  three  particniars, 
yon  will  have  disease,  and,  very  strange  to  say,  you 
will  have  similar  diseases  from  contrary  states  of 
these  things..      Taking  first  the  pressure  of  the 
blood;    now,  it  is  diflieuU  to  increase  (he  pressure 
of  the  blood  upon  the  brain  and  tlu>  s]iiual  marrow, 
but  there  is  a  mode  of  increasing  tne  pressure,  and 
that  is  by  preventing  the  blood  from  flowing  from 
those  organs.     Now  it  so  happens  that  in  every 
case  I  have  hcanl  of  blood  so  prevented  from  iiow- 
iiip-  from  the  brain,  it  lias  taken  place  in  a  dis- 


,  ordered  circulation.  If  you  close  (he  hirynx — 
and  (hey  derive  from  it,  thereby,  that  nutriment  i  j]j,p^yp],.,y,„;  |)n,  larynx — v.liile  convulsions  are 
(hey  rei'iuire  to  eualile  (hem  to  undergo  change,  ^^^^^  ;„  ^.l,il,lr^.,|.  Wlienevcr  the  larynx  is  closed, 
and  to  be  nourished.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  1  ^^^  \i^\c  iiiv;iri:ibly  (ho  blood  preveiUed  from  re- 
capillnry  vessels  iu  the  lungs,  I  need  hardly  t<dl  („,.„;„„■  f,-om  the  brain,  and  the  conseipience  is,  yon 
y.ai  (hat  their  object  is,  to  e\pose  (he  blood  (o  (he    j^^^.g  f;,g  „,„.p  ^|^(,,  „(■  apoplexy,  owing  to  tliere 


(!_E^■TI.^.MF.M,— I  li,avo  now  to  bring  before  yon  (he 
diseases  of  the  cerebral  system  ;  the  first,  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  nervous  diseases  in  relation  to 
ac:tn;d  disease.  The  two  CoruuT  lectures  were 
confined  (o  what  niny  be  considered  preliminary 
to  that  which  tjiight  to  form  \\w.  chief  subject  of 
my  observations,  viz. — (he  physiology  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  I  now  inlrodiiee  to  you  the  subject 
of  the  diseases  of  that  system  llu-mselves  ;  but 
before  I  do  this,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  points  of  some  importance.  It  is  quite 
obvious  (o  ns  all  that  the  nervous  .system  is 
nothing  without  the  circulating  system.  Now  I 
shall  s;iy  two  words  first  of  all,  with  regard  to  the 
eirciilaling  .system,  and  (hen  (wo  word-i  more 
re^piurtiiig  that  circnhition  with  the  nervous  sys 
(em.  I  need  hardly  explain  to  you  the  organs  of 
<'ircuIa(ion,  which  yen  must  be  all  well  acijnaintcd 
with,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  one  observation  or 
two  ill  111,,  fii-.st  place  : — you  hear  of  the  veins,  the 
heart,  and  (he  arieries.  "Now  I  lake  fhe  heart  and 
the  arteries  to  be  merely  machinery  ;  the  object  of 
wliich  machinery  is  to  produce  the  circiihilion 
thiough  the  capillary  vessels.  The  chief  part,  in 
fnct   I   might   almost   -say   (he    only  part,   of  an 


atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  certain  portions 
may  be  t;ikeu  up,  and  that  other  portions  m.ay  be 
given  out,  in  the  process  of  respiration.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  oliject  of  (his  irriga(ion— (bis 
true  circulation — is  to  nourish  all  parts  of  the 
body,  to  give  increased  strength  to  the  parts,  by 
heaithy  secretions,  an,l  (o  do  everydiing  that  is  , 
reiiuired  for  the  uourishmi'Ut  of  the  system.  This, 
then,  is  the  first  word  I  wanted  (o  say  on  (he  sub- 
ject of  circulation.  I  believe  the  veins,  heart,  and 
arteries,  to  be  mere  machinery — the  whole  and 
sole  object  of  wiiich  is.  to  iri-'igato  the  different 
organs  of  the  body,  which  is  done  throngli  the 
medium  of  the  capillary  vessels.  But,  then'  is 
anotlier  view  of  the  subject  :  it  is  (juife  plain  that 
things  lire  carried  into  the  blood  anil  out  of  the 
blood.  Now  the  blood  may  be  viewed  as  situated 
between  (he  organs  of  digcsdon — that  is  to  say, 
the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines,  and  the 
organs  of  secretion.  From  tlic  stomachand  small 
iniestiiies  particles  are  taken  lip  to  form  cliyie,  and 
thou  to  form  blood, — the  blood  is  thus  formed. 
But  there  are  organs  that  secrete — (lie  kidney 
seire(es — and  it  is  essential  (hat  the  s<ere(ions 
should  be  perfect  in  themselves.  What,  then,  do 
you  observe?  You  (iiul  (he  blood  circuladng  in 
every  organ  of  the  air-nnl  body.  I  now  wish  you 
to  observe  llmt  the  blood  is  si(na(ed  between  the 
organs  of  ingestion  nnd  digestion — between  the 


pure 
being  too  much  blood  in  the  brain.  But  you  find 
this  state  of  (hings  only  continues  for  a  certain 
length  of  (ime.  I  low  long  does  it  continue  ?  <  )nly 
nniil  nature  has  h.iil  an  opportunity  of  restoring 
the  blood  to  its  norm.al  i|uanlity,  leaving  neither  a 
greater  part  nor  too  little.  Suppose  instead  of 
having  too  mu.h  you  have  too  little ;  suppose  thal_ 
instead  of  ha\  ing  it  senf  with  a  pr.iper  degree  of 
force,  you  have  it  sent  with  too  small  a  degree  of 
force  to  the  brain,  what  is  the  eonseipience?  The 
phenoiucna  are  very  similar.  Look  at  the  ca.se^  of 
common  syncope.  I  recollect  a  most  interesting 
c-.ase  of  this  kind,  which  had  like  to  h.ave  proved 
fatal.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  been 
bled  to  a  st.itc  of  syncope,  111  the  upright  position. 
The  blood  was  taken  from  the  piitient  in  the  upright 
position,  fiir  the  person  who  performed  the  opera- 
tion was  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  having  the 
patient  in  an  horizontal  position.  Now  what  was 
ihc  eonseipience  ?  The  patient  fell  first  into  a  stati' 
of  delirium,  and  afterwards  into  a  stale  of  conni. 
But  that  was  not  all ;  he  fell  into  another  sinte 
—in  fact,  he  was  alVected  with  violent  convulsions. 
At  present  I  wish  to  keep  your  attention  to  the 
men-  brain,  the  central  part  of  the  cerebral  sys- 
(em.  I  have  just  informed  you  that  we  had  first 
a  sl-ate  of  ihliriiiin,  and  (hen  a  state  of  coma. 
The  syncope  was  followed  by  a  slate  of  cmua.  Now 
(hen you  have  these  f.icts  to  bear  in  your  minds:  — 
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A  state  of  onma  proiliiceil  by  an  over  quantity  of 
pvessHi-e  of  the  blood,  and  the  same  state  in  an  nn- 
diio  in-i'ssui'o  of  blood.      The  same  thins;  is  pro- 
diuK'd  both  ways.      Now  1  have  told  you  just  now 
that  an  over  pressure   of    blood   would   produce 
similar  effects  on  the  other  parts  of  the  nervoas 
system  as  tlic  undue  pressure  of  the  Ijlooil,  but  I 
am   not  prepared  to  give  you  any  precise  ease  in 
^vhich  convulsion  is  produced  by  the  undue  jircs- 
sure  on  the  spinal  marrow.     We  know  that  undue 
pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow  will  pi'oduee  eon- 
viilsions,  but  I  have  no  facts  at  present,  and  a;;  my 
object   is   to  bring  only  the  truth  before  you,  if  1 
have  no  liuts  reidy  to  adduce  I  do  not  adduce  any. 
Now  then  iu   the"  case  which    1  liavc    mentioned 
v/e  find  the  patient  had  loo  much  blood  taUen  from 
the  system.      He  was  bled  to  a  stale  approaching 
syncope,   in  an  upright  position,  and  in  that  case 
tliere  was  slight  delirium,   then  coma,  and   then 
convulsions.      A  fiieud  of  mine  residing  at  Bridg- 
water, was   called  to  see  a  physician  of  that  ])lnce, 
who  was  attending  a  i;cnllcmeu  \\ho  had  lieen  bled 
in  a  recumbent  position:    and  now  let  me  tell  yon 
that  no  patient  should  ever  be  bled  in  a  recumbent 
position:      I   say  this    because   3'ou    cannot    tell 
beforehand  what  the  system  will  bear,  and  what 
the  disease  may  require.     You  may  guess  it,  but 
you  cannot  positively  tell,  and  it  ni;iy  happen  that 
you  may  guess  wrongly;    you  m.ay  take  iifteen  or 
twenty-five  ounces,  and  if  you  take  tweuly-five  you 
may  take  too  unuh,  and  if  you  take  fifteen  yon 
nitiy  take  too  little,  but  il'ycni  take  the  patient  up- 
right, and   bleed  him  to  syncope,  j'ou  may  obtain 
the  proper  quantity.     \Vell,    liiis  gentleman  was 
bled  in  the  hori/.onial  pusifion;    there  is  no  doubt 
too  nnieh  blood  was  taken  from  him,  for  lu-  f.iiiited. 
1  think  there  is  danger  of  the  patient  liiintiug  in 
the   horizontal  ])Osilioii.     lie  fainted,  but  the  h.-c- 
morrhago  did  not  siibsiile,  nor  could  it,  biicause  he 
could  not  be  placed    in   the  proper  position  ;  and 
tlmt  genllemaii  fell   into   most  violent  Ciinvulsions. 
You  are  aware    from  what  T  have  betore  st;itcd, 
that  dise:ise  of  the    brain  cannnt  proilncc  coinid- 
sions.     Now  this  case  is  riue  in  point,  to  slicw  that 
too  little  blood  in  the  spinal  ni:n'row  will  produci> 
convulsions.     Now,  why  may  that  not  be  thc>  case 
iu  disease  of  the  brain!     In  the  first  place  T  have 
told  you  that  no  disease  of  the  brain  can  produce 
convulsions.     Now   I  come  to  the  spinal  ni:irrow. 
You  nuiy  not  be  aware  how  sheep  are  l<illi'd.     I 
can    tell  3'oii  the  process.       I  have    been  to  s<e 
animals    killed   in   various  modes,  without  being 
the    means  of  ever   inflicting   pain    or   death,  or 
any  juiifering,  and  yet  I  have  seen  the  physiological 
effect  produced.     The    butcher   geiierall}'   diudes 
the  bluod   vessels,   and  then   turns  the  knife,  ami 
dividi's  tile    spinal    uiarr.iw,    and    so    the   aeimid 
bleeds  to  death.  In  so  bleeding  to  (h'ath, Gentlemen, 
it  always  dies  in  violent  convulsions.    I  went  on  one 
occasion, and  desired  the  butcher  firslto  kill  the  ani- 
in:d  by  di\  idiiig  the  spinal  niarrnw;  J  had  the  head 
severcil    entirely  from  the  body,  all  but    the  skin, 
and  then  the  animal  was  allowed  to  bleed  to  death. 
You  see  veiy  clearly  th;xt  the  head  had  no  influence 
over  the  muscular  system,  because  it  was  severed 
from   the  body — then   the  question   came   to  be 
whether  there  were  or  not  in   this  ease  to  be  con- 
vulsions.    I  wafcherl  the  flow  of  blood  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  found    that  no  convulsions  oc- 
curred; l>ut  the  :iniin:xl  at  length  became  violently 
convulsed,  and  then  it  was  obvious  that  this  con- 
vulsion was  a  spinid  marrow  convidsion,.and  that  it 
arose  from  too  little  blood  in  the  spinal  marrow. 
I  conclude,  llien,  that  not  only  will  too  much  blood, 
but  too  little   blood,  will  produce  convulsions,  and 
it  proves  :dso,  at  the  same  time,  that  its  causes  are 
very  similar,   in  so  far  as   reg.ards  the   blood,  its 
quantify,  and  its  pressure.     I  wish  to   say  one  or 
two  words  respecting  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 
Whenever   Ihe   blood    i;;    not   properly    formed  — 
whenever  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  do  not  do 
their  duty,   it  is  quite  plain    that  the   chyle  that 
ought  to  form  the  lilood,  cannot  be   formed.     I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  case  in  many  cases  of  amenorrho^a 
in  one  half  of  the  fV'male  se.\,  and  this  also  causes 
chlm'osis  and  other  phenomena    iu  children    and 
grown-up  persons,   cspeei;illy  in    the  female  sex, 
about  the  age   of    IG,    18,    or  20.      The    blood  is 
not  formed.     Why  is  it  not  formed?     IJecause  the 
organs  of  deglutition,  the  stomach,  and  the  bowels 


do  not  perform  their  functions.  Under  these 
circumstances  tlie  patient — I  w.as  going  to  say 
the  little  patient,  because  I  have  in  my  eye  a  little 
patient — is  in  danger  of  convulsions.  I  have  a  p;i- 
tieiit  in  Bonverie  Street  (where  I  ealleil  in  my  way 

here),  the  daughter  of  Mr. ,  one  of  the  most 

inten'sling  little  girls  I  have  seen.  Tliis  little  pa- 
tient is  about  the  colour  of  that  cloth — pi'rfedly 
green.  She  lost  her  breatii,  and  became  nfiected 
with  convulsive  movements  of  the  left  side,  the  d;iy 
after  that  she  had  violent  convulsions,  and  the  d:iy 
after  another  convulsion.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  convulsion  was  produced  from  any 
other  cause.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might 
not  depend  on  the  state  of  the  bowels,  the  diet,  or 
the  food  ;  wliiit  I  mean  to  sa}%  is— that  there  was 
simultaneously  a  slate  of  anienorrh.iea  with  tlu' 
convulsion  :  whether  that  cimvulsiou  arose  from 
a  st;ite  of  amenor.-hop.a,  I  am  not  prepannl  to  s:iy, 
but  the  state  of  amcuorrha^a  was  no  protection 
ag:iinst  the  convulsion.  Yon  genera'ly  find,  that 
iu  the  mind  of  the  public  gener:i'ly,  fits  of  convul- 
si.ius  and  blo'id-k-lt'ng,  are  always  associated  ; 
and  you  find,  iu  practice,  that  the  'first  thing  that 
hniipons  to  ynii,  when  you  go  to  see  a  patient 
affected  with  convr'sions,  is,  that  yon  are  called 
upim  to  let  blood:  the  parents  wi''  say  to  tlu- 
medii'a!  man,  "  the  child  ought  to  be  bled."  This 
i:;  the  (.iinmon  feeling.  Now,  how  is  this  to  be 
I'xplained';'  The  convulsions  ari.se  from  a  slate  of 
a  menorrha'a. — that  state  of  a  mcnorrhiea  but  from 
an  impci-fect  formation  of  blood.  But  I  shonhl 
tell  you  that  the  little  child  I  have  been  a'luding 
to,  iiad  not  lost  any  blood  nor  breatli  ;  and  (he 
reason  «hy  the  blood  was  not  formed,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  defective  action  of  the  smaller 'ntes- 
tlnes.  I  have  one  observation  imu'C,  and  it  is  om' 
that  I  have,  perhaps,  made  :dready.  You  are 
aware  of  a  di.sease,  railed  Bright's  Iddney,  be- 
cause that  was  the  name  of  Ihe  physician  v.ho  first 
ilelected  it.  In  this  disease,  the  urine  is  loaded 
with  albumen.  My  oVijeet  iu  bringing  fVu'ward 
this  fact  is  to  .shew,  th.-it  wlienever  y.m  have  the 
m-ine  littded  with  albumen,  it  is  not  only  a  fatal 
disease,  because  the  kidney  is  alTeeted,  but  the 
patient  is  invariably  exposed  to  attacks  of  convul- 
sion. I  once  attended  a  patient,  not  very  far  from 
the  Vniversity  Hospital,  who  was  affected  with 
thisdisease:  the  urine  was  considerably  albuminous, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  affliction,  a  series  of 
epileptic  attacks  commenced,  and  tcnuinated  her 
e.iis^enee.  That  was  a  case  of  albuminous  urine; 
and  from  this  f;-:'t  you  may  take  it  for  granted, 
that  wdiencver  the  uvine  is  not  in  tlie  most  healthy 
state— secreting  what  it  ought  to  secrete,  and  no 
more — whenever  it  secretes  sugar  or  albumen, 
there  is  danger  to  the  nervijus  system — the  danger 
of  epilepsy,  and,  therefore,  of  convulsion.  I  « '.U 
mention  one  more  ca-se,  wdiich  occni.'ed  at  Dulili'i, 
under  the  inspection  of  Cr.  Bligh.  There  was 
nothing  pp.^ici-lnr  =n  the  symptoms  of  the 
patient,  to  create  any  fear  the  first  day  and  night, 
but,  ou  the  very  next  evening,  the  patient  was 
tiiken  with  the  most  decid<Hl  epileiptic  attack  I 
ever  saw.  The  man  was  oblige<l  to  leave  his 
business,  and  has  recently  died.  There  was 
albuminous  rvine,  and,  with  this,  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  produced  Ijy  the  introduction  of  blood 
through  the  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

I  have  just  said  a  few  words  respecting  the 
circulating  system.  Th.  ^  parts  of  the  animal 
frame  may  be  viewed  asm.  ;e  machinery.  Thks  is 
called  the  real  circrlation;  but  the  blood  does 
nothhig  in  the  veins,  Ihe  heart,  or  the  p  -teries;  .all 
it  does  do,  is  in  the  capillary  vessels.  Then  I 
shewed  yon  ihat  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  circukition  of  the  blood,  and  the  nervous 
system.  Now.  with  regard  to  the  actions  of  the 
true  spinal  marrow.  I  believe  they  are  all  reflex, 
in  every  instance  but  one,  which  I  would  call  a 
direct  action;  that  is,  the  action  of  tonicity 
in  the  muscidar  fd)re.  ITow  can  we  prove  that 
this  is  a  direct  action?  I  will  tell  you  a  simple 
fact,  and  then  you  will  observe  how  1  come  to  the 
conclusion  Ihat  this  is  a  dii-ect  action.  I  beUeve 
that  the  spasm  after  death — what  is  called  the 
spa-sm  of  death — to  be  an  action  of  the  last  kind 
during  animallife.  I  took  two  rabbits,  and  killed 
both  l)y  a  blow  on  tile  back  part  of  the  head.  Iri 
one  I  look  away  the  spinal  ranrrow,  and  in  the 


other  I  left  the  spinal  marrow  entire.  I  then 
placed  them  on  a  table,  and  watched  to  see 
whetluir  there  was  any  ditrerence  between  the  two, 
and  I  found  that  there  was  somctliiug  more — in 
the  one  in  which  the  siiinal  marrow  was  entire,  than 
iu  the  one  from  which  the  spinal  marrow  was 
removed.  The  one  in  which  Ihe  spinal  marrow 
was  perfect,  was  free  from  an}'  rigidity.  Here  is 
a  perfect  case  of  direct  action.  All,  then,  is 
physiological  with  regard  to  the  .spinal  marrow, 
with  this  single  exception, — it  is  reflex.  What, 
then,  is  the  c  inclusion?  Why,  that  a  very  great 
part  of  its  actions  arc  pathological.  Now,  take  an 
animal,  and  see  it  breathe.  The  acts  of  i-espira- 
tion  are  entirely  physiological  and  reflex.  Take 
an  animal  and  phice  it  inider  water.  You  will 
gradually  find  Ihat  the  animal  is  affected  with 
convulsions;  now,  these  are  direct,  and  are  owing 
to  the  circulation  of  morbivl  blood  upon  the  spinal 
marrow.  First  ot  ail,  Ihe  blood  is  surcharge.d 
w-ith  carbonic  acid,  antl  a  state  of  coma  is  produced 
in  the  brain,  f.vau  the  eircvdatit>n  of  improper  and 
morbid  blood;  youthen  see  violent  struggles  to 
escape — these  cciisc  in  a  second,  and  the  animal 
dies  perfectly  still.  The  moment  you  observe  it 
silent,  you  may  be  sure  the  brain  is  iu  a  state  of 
coma, — there  is  no  convulsion,  and  no  longer  any 
action.  By  the  bye,  these  struggles  are  respira- 
tory; they  are  invariably  taken  to  be  struggles  of 
respiration,  and  vv  itli  these  struggles  the  whole  of 
Ihe  animal  if!  drawn  together  iu  a  state  something- 
like  emprostholonus.  You  seo  this  is  a  patholo- 
gical,  and  a   very   interesting,  state  of  things. 

(Til  Ik'  concluiied  in  oi—  next.) 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NA- 
TURE, PECULIARITIES,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT, OP  SOME  OP  THE  MOST  PRE- 
VALENT DISEASES,  &c.  CONNECTED 
WITH  Tlir,  POPULATION  OP  NORTH 
CIIKSHIRE,  AND  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE, 
EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  FACTORIES. 

ny  Ch.irlcs  Ci.nv,  Memli^T  of  IliP  Rnyal  College  of  Pliy;!ici.ins,  Loll- 
<inii,  Collf?o  of  StirseoDS,  F.fllolmrf;li,  ftiul  Lecturer  on  MeJical 
J oii'i'ruilt lice  .iiiil  Medical  Police,  Mnncliester. 

( Conlinucil  from  jiacc  200. ) 

LTnder  such  circumstances,  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble that  :i  hcallhy  olfspring  can  be  expected.  The 
only  time  the  child  can  enjoy  its  natural  food  (the 
breast)  is  perhaps  the  faetoi-y  meal  hours,  when  the 
milk  has  been  long  pent  up,  anil,  in  all  probabifity, 
is  much  dc  preeiatod,  ordering  the  night:  and  if 
not  bad  of  itself  being  mixed  with  the  bad  food  pre- 
viously given,  soon  takes  on  aeetons  fermentation, 
producing  a  never-ending  catalogue  of  diseases 
under  llic  general  term  of  acidities,  iu  the  first 
passages.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  at- 
tempt remedying  such  aifectious  by  medicine  alone, 
and  equally  so  to  expect  a  change  of  habits  suth- 
eiently  extensive  to  have  any  beneficial  effect.  The 
best  artitieial  food  I  have  found  for  early  infancy, 
is  the  brown  crust  of  a  home-baked  loaf  of  bread, 
boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  a  pulp.  For 
the  first  few  weeks  the  child  should  be  fed  on  the 
liquor  only,  but  after  that  on  the  pulp  a.s  well  as 
the  licpior.  In  this  simple  diet  difficulties  arise  . 
many  families  have  not  the  convenience  of  an  oven, 
and  'most  of  them  have  not  the  time  allowed  from 
their  occupations  to  bake  their  own  bread,  and 
have  therefore  to  rely  on  that  from  public  bakers, 
well  known  to  contain  alum,  potatoes,  and  other 
mateii.als,  having  a  rapid  tendency  to  acetous  fer-_ 
mentation,  in  Ifact,  the  main  source  of  this  class  ot 
diseases  in  children. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  simple  food  when 
properly  made,  seldom  becomes  acid  on  the  stomach, 
but  to  ensure  it  still  more  effeclually  from  that 
tendency,  every  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use 
any  of  the  inner  jiortion  of  Ihe  loaf,  but  the  browned 
cn'ist  only,  the  former  being  more  disposed  to  be- 
come sou'r  than  the  latter.  As  acidities  in  the 
alimentary  canal  are  in  all  cases  attended  with 
•■i-eat  uneasiness,  restlessness,  and  almost  con- 
tinuous crying,  this  class  of  people  ai-e  very  prone 
to  apply  remedies  of  their  ovyn , procuring,  which 
are  invariably  quack  nostrums,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  opium,  generally  the  "  Infants 
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wliii'li 

tA'  scum 

orla'm  iTiiowU'ilye 

about  tuii'o  n  wn-l;, 

>f  not  less  limn  an   '  npfrial 

Ouuht  mil  hiK-li  t'a-jts  to 


l>,e  n-,;ilii',\"  which  is  imitated  by  every  (Uiigi'ist 
i„  town  an.l  eonntvy,  anil  that  sous!''  « I'l''  "'"?'' 
whicli  vri'Aacea  \.\<c  most  sli'i.Hilii'.S  'Jf^-'-l'^'  '"'"  ''';. 
..„„tainin-  nwst  opin.n.  Incioetl  vast  n.nube.'s  ol 
these  little  beings  exist  only  from  day  to  .lay  i  a 
sort  of  dreamy  oblivion,  nnl.l  some  disease  is 
bronohton  by  sneh  prael.ses  ot  greater  1^";'  '1)'     ; 

release  the  snih^rers  IVom  t''"".""'';T'-  ^,.i'.K  V. 

.ome  idea  of  the  extent  to  wh.eh  M.s  ,na.Uc,>  is 

carri.'d     I  Unow  of  one  locahty,  the  poiitilauon 

which  does  not  ..seeed  twenty  thousand 

there  are  not  less  ihan  ei-lit  cliemisls  and  drno^i^ts. 

all  of  them  veu.lin-  "  infants'  preservative 

hinil  or  another.      Om-  to  my 

makes  it  in  lar'i;e  .luantilies 

al  each  maUinp;  nsc  i' 

ciuart  of  llie  tinct.  o]iii, 

b  .  Un.><>  n  to  our  palriolic  Ivghlalvrs  ?  Can  any  one 

be  surprised  at  the   oeneval  appearanei;  ol  siieh 

eliildren  after  the  disclosure  of  such  praelices  .' 

The  Irealment  most  MUely  to  re'^eve  in  aridities  of 
thelirstpassai;esisnuieihiii:inonsanderelaeennsnii>;- 
tnres,  eomlrned  w'.lh  a  little  aniseed  as  a  .  aruiina- 
tive.  '  If  obstinate,  the  addi.ion  of  a  liltl.'  snbcar- 
bonat.  potass,  will  eiiuraUy  be  sullieienl 
sionary  the  hydrars;.  e.  creta.  is  advisable, 
such  lr<-aUnent  the  common  consetiiu 


iK'ca- 

\iler 

es  observant 

nbseni,  and  there 


on  the  use  of  opiate  nostrums  are 

is  the  satisfaction  at  hast,  if  the  child  s"il;s,  that 


the  means  cmplo^■ed  lul\e  not  facilitated,  or  in  any 
way  hastened,  it's  death.       I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
tha"t  oiiiurii  is  not  n.selid  even  -"i  such  cases,  but 
it   should   be  given  ouly  under  the  direction  of  a 
mediial  practitioner,  aiul  I  believe  it ;  use  is  more 
limited  than  is  ".fuerally  allowed.      After  all,  un- 
less the  child  is  well  nursed  and  wi  II  fed,  the  best 
treatment  will  avail  but  little,  and  must  li-ecpicntly 
fail,     'fhe  diseases  attendant  on  the  f  .redoing  bad 
systems  of  nursins;-  and  feedin'^  children,  are  not 
merely  confined  to  such  as  have  already  been  no- 
ticed.'but  extend  to  others  of  a  far  more  formidable 
character,  and  more  freiinently  fatal  in  their  re- 
sults.     Perhaps  tin-  most  iirevaient,  (and  certainly 
a  very  fatal  atfection,)  1  have  witnessed  in  this  class 
of  society,  is  the  mesenleric  glandular  alfec.ion,  a 
class  of  cases  that  has  t;enerally  been  considered 
as  hopeless,  the  lensth  of  time  required  for  any 
elfeetnal  treatment,  the  slow  progress  of  amend- 
ment, if  any,  rendi-rs  tlie  parent?  careless  and  oftc>n 
indilVerent;  that  rii^id   attention  which   alone  can 
si'cure  b<-nefii  is  relaxed,  the  child  is  indulged  w  itli 
anylhinu',  and  everything  (under  the  false  notion 
of"  kindness)  which"soon   terminates  its  existence. 
From  Innins  paid  yreat  attention  to  this  disease 
for  many  yc-ars,  and  after  havini;  witnessed  va=t 
numbers  of  cases,  I  am  convince  d  the  disease  is  t'l 
he  ecmtronled  bv  medieiiu',  if  anyihins  like  prc.per 
att4'ntion   can  be  sc-cnred  to  the  di.t  and  nursing. 
AVhere  that  could  be  c>btained  I  have  seen  many 
recover  after  having  snlfered  most  extensively,  and 
to  all  appearance  when   the  ease  has  assumed  an 
almost  hopeless  position. 

Some  lime  ago,  (Sec  Limrrt  I'nl.  1.  ISll--.!, 
pn.'.'i'SSt)  I  directed  tin-  attention  of  the  meilierd 
prof.'ssion  to  the  analagtais  disease  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands  of  tiie  adult,  wliieh  led  me  to  a  line  of 
practice-  in  children  that  has  invariably  given  sa- 
ti^.flU•tion  when  persevered  in,  and  when  seconded 
bv  the  most  righl  attention  to  diet  and  nursing. 
IbiManse  of  this  disease  is  suilieieiitly  apparent 
when  the  foregoing  bad  habits  are'  considere'il. 
rosl-mortems  have  disclosed  the  fact,  thai  tlu' 
mesenliTic  glands  are  I'nlarged,  or  in  jilainer 
terms,  ihey  are  incapiible  of  allowing  the  chyme 
to  )ia.ss  through,  which  is  necessary  to  ln'coiue 
chyle.  The  ihild  has  a  vor.ieious  appetite,  but  in 
conse.pience  of  this  glandular  obslruelion,  thi'  .sys- 
tem receives  no  milriiueiit  ;  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  belly  swells,  and  becomes  lympaiiilie, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  body  wastes  vapidly,  and  the 
child  soon  dies,  if  some  means  of  relief  arc  not 
atl?mpled.  'I'lu-  plan  I  have  gi'iu'riilly  pnrsueel  is, 
first  to  re'gulate  the'  ihet,  allowing  t lie  chile!  to  be 
fe'd  al  state'd  limes,  with  an  interval  of  threr  or 
four  hours  betwe'e-n  eae  li  meal  ;  dnring  which,  nol 
the-  least  lood  e.f  any  Kiml  is  lei  be  taken,  al- 
leiwing  it  as  much  fresh  air  or  eint  donr  nniv.ing 
as  (Hessible',  during  iho  inlxrval  between  me-id s. 
The  fooel  to  be  ui  a  nourishing  chnraclcr.  lieef 
or  reiuttoa    oii';i!   a  day  at   least,   chiefly  broilctl. 


A  lepiel  bath  every  nght  up  to  the  rrm-pils  (in 
which  a  little  spirits  of  tr.ieuliueisput.say  about 
;n  ounce)  for  about  five  ir'nntes,  the:-  belly  to  be 
rubbed  w'th  seiap  liniment,  and  e.l.  te'rib'  ithiiue  :'^ 
eipial  pa-ts  every  morning.     Wit'i  respect  to  me- 
O-c'  le,    I    einty   give  a  dose  of  the  hyilr.  c.  ereta, 
night    and    meirr-  ig,   tei  each   e>f  which   de.ses    is 
aehU'il   eine-fourth   of  a  grain   of  caloinel.     The- 
peiwelers  are  to  be  ceini'nue-d  for  some  time,  oimt- 
',-ng  the  cahimel  oceasiona'ly.     Ry  adopting  this 
siuTple    plan,    I  have   re-st.n-e-d   many    to    pea-leit 
hi'alth  aflea-  every  e.llii'r  means  hael   been  tiled  in 
vr'n.     I  have)  ofli'ii   louuil  advantage  in  aelvising 
llannel  next  to  tin-  .si  In   iu  marasmoid  alfectie.ns 
li.T.-iiiiilarly  ;  and  this  is,  pe-rbaps,  more  reepiisite- 
eVeiiii  till'  pre\alence  of  a  moist  atme.sphere  pervael- 
•ng  this  locality;  cemiirmative  e.f  this, is  the  fact  nl 
muni)K  being  very  prcvaU'iil  in  infancy,  but  iin.r. 
remarkably  so,  in  the-  ne-d  peTienl  of  lile,  ol  wliieh 
I  shall   say  more  he'reaf.e'r.     As  might  be-  sup- 
pose^el,  by   the  congre'gatiein   of  numbers,  and  the 
little      regarel     paid      to    cleanliness,     ciil.aneou 
ea-uptions     are    very     common;     the   ring-weinn. 
and  sealdlu'ad  are  particularly  so,  and  some  of  ;h.' 
cases  assume  a  very  obslinale  character,  and  onlv 
give  way  to  the  most  energetic,  hical.  and  consti- 
nitionartriatment.     I  weaijel  just  notie-e-,  indepe-n- 
eh'iit  e,f  the'  e.iustitulional  treatment,  I  h.ave  fonnel 
the  use  of  about  ti'ii  or  twe-nty  drops  of  the  acid, 
siilpli.  rubbed  elown  with  an  ounce  of  the  ol.  pahna- 
ve'vy  cllieacious  in  dispe'rsing   the  scalel  head;   ol 
eourse,  neathcr  it,   nor  any   e.lher  local  m.'ans  are' 
like'ly   to   snece'ed,  without  the  eonstiluHem  being 
aUe'iide'd  lo.     Teething  is  gener.ally  dilllcull,  an.l, 
perh.aps,  to  thai  circi  instance',  so  many  cases  ol 
hydroce'plialus  are  to  be  att.-ibufvd  ;  Ihi'Se  latte'r, 
howi'ver,  are  ineist  prevale-nt  in    famihes  of  stru- 
mous habits,  and  in  the  tri^aimenl  ot  which  the're- 
is   nothing  dilVerent    to    the   plans   genei-ally   t.'l- 
loweil.     There  are  still  olbea-  eliseascs  to  which  \M' 
might  directatte-ntion,  but  as  Ihey  will    fall   m.ir<- 
le>>Ttimale-lv  unde'r  the  ne'xt  chapt.r,  I  shall  deler 
their   consideration    in    ibis,   te.  ave.iel  unne'cessay 
re]ieti  ion. 


since  attended  a  lecture  professing  to  ili.sprove 
iihrenology,   the  lecturer  taking  for  his  "  tex'." 


this 


THE   II FAD  OF  (lOOP.  TIIF.  MUr.nKKKR, 


TiiF.  f.milh  meeting  of  the  Plirenede.oical  So- 
ciety fen-  the  present  aessiein  was  liehl  al  the 
Society's  Chambers,  in  I'Aeter  Hall,  nn  Mem- 
day  evening-  Inst. 

John   Ei.t.iotson,   M.O.,   F.  R.-'s,  &c    S;o., 

rresidont,  in  the  Chair. 

.\fter    the    usual    preliminary    Unsiness,    an 

address  was  delivereil  by  Kdmond  S.   Symes, 

Esep,    on    the    eorrespoV.eleneo     between     the 

ci'vebral  indiealions  and  the  knoivn  oliaracter 

of  the  murderer,  Daniel   Good,  in  answer  to 

some    recent   arguiiionts   against   plivenology. 

Ml-.  Synnv  gave  a  biief  skelch  of  the  charactei 

of  Good;     ids    poen-.intelleet,  his    propensity 

to   theft,   ennning,   lying,  ili'lianehery,  and  e\- 

Irenic    vieilence,— countmbalanced    only    by 

great,  affection   to  his  cliihl,   anel   by  ge-nera! 

respectfulness    to    liis    supe'rieirs ;     anel    th' n 

]iointeel   out  on  the  c.ist  eif  his  heMil  llie  sninll 

ileve'loiiment  of  the  fnr.-heail,  the  region  of  the 

iiilelh'eliial  f.u-nllii's,    the   .■xtre'nie  hre'aillh  at 

the  siele's,  parlie-nlarlv  at  the  organs  disiiosing 

to   v'.idencc,    (de-ttnetiveness,)   cunning,   (se- 

creliveness,)and  love  of  i.roiierly,  (.aoepiisilive- 

iii'ss;)     ,nlso    at   the   back,   in   the  siliiati.m  of 

cunning,  (comhaliveness,)  ami    phy.sical   love, 

(amativenoss  ;)    anil  the  sleiping  of  the  coreiiial 

surface,    (the   moral   religion,)    le.ge'llu-r  with 

liis  very  large   love  of  olVspring,    (pliil.iprogc- 

niliveness,)    and    large   veneration,    observing 

that  Ibis   last  organ  did  not   necessarily  imply 

any  feelinjc  of  religion,  but   might  show  itself, 

as  in  this  c.l'^e,  in  re?peet  to   superiors.       lie' 

need   not  enter  more  fully,  lie  said,  into  this 

eoinpaiison.  as  a  very  ace-iir.ile  account  eel  the- 

ecrehr.il    deve'lopine'iii  anel   eh.n-.icler   of  (jeie.el 

had  been   alre.uly  piddishcl   in   llic    M  :i>ie-vi. 

TlMf:s  of  Jnne4lh  :     but   he   liad   some  lime 


very  head.       The  demonstration  he  had 
made   of  the  perfect  accordance  of  ihe 
ceri'bral  development  of  Gofid   with   his  cha- 
racter,   was    perfectly   eoneliisivo    upon    that 
point;   but,    althongli   to  the   members  eif  the 
society  it  would  of  eourse  be  a  weirk  of  supere- 
rogation   to  uiiilerlake  any  refutatiou  of  argii- 
mi>nts  against  their  science,   still,  as,   on  the 
present  occasion,  they  were  honoured  with  the 
iireseneo   of  many   ladies   and   other  visitors, 
some  of  whom  might  not  be  deeply  ve>r.sed  in 
the   principles   of  it,   he  had  I  bought  it  might 
be  not  altogether  uninlerestiug  t'l  examine  a 
liltle    into    Ihe  lecturer's  general   grouuils   of 
oppositiem  ;   and  this,  nol  because  of  any  weight 
likely   to    be   attaeheel  to  the   opinions   of  the 
indiviiliial  in  question,  nor  from  any  particular 
cogency   or   novelty   in    the   (dijeetions    theni- 
scfves,   but  because   llicy  are  just  such  as  are 
usually  adeluced    and  eagerly  adopteel  by  op- 
pe.nents  e,f  phrenology,  and,  if  treated  with  the 
couteiupt     lliey    deserve,    miglil   be    supposed 
valiel    by  those  who   de)  not    know   bow   often 
such  arguments  have  been  refuted. 

The  lecturer  commenced,  saiel  Mr.  Symes, 
by  aekn.nvledging  n.it  only  that  "  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  the  mind,"  and  that,  "  lor  the 
proper'^mauifef  bation  of  its  fuiiclious,  the  brain 
must  be  in  a  healthy  stale;"  but  that  "  it  is  a 
.'■eueral  rule  that  iu  all  persons  of  great  mental 
power,  we  tinil  a  well  eleveloped  bead,  and  par- 
ticularly a  large  fm-ehead!"  "But  then, 
said  the'  lecturer,  "  all  Ibis  was  well  known  ami 
aihnitteel  bef.u-e  the  lime  of  Gall."  Mr.  S. 
showed  that  so  far  iiom  this  truth  having  been 
n-enerally  .admitted  befeire  the  time  of  <;.ill, 
quite  the  contrary  was  the  case  ;  so  that  when 
he  first  announced  his  discoveries  be  was  as- 
1  sailed  on  all  sides  by  rielicule  ,uid  peiseeut.on, 
I  and  that  it  is  only  reccully  that  it  lias  become 
generally  admitted. 

The  lecturer  next  asscrt.Hl,  "  that  the  brain 
was  not  composed  of  a  great  number  ol  dis-- 
tinct  organs,  but  of  single  and  nuibvided 
organ  ;  the  whole  brain  being  brougbt_  into 
oiieration  on  every  exertion  of  the  miml ; 
forgetting,  or  not  seeing,  the  force  ol  his  own 
admission,  that,  "  in  all  person.-,  ot  great 
mental  pe.wer,  we  find  a  ,o.-//-</.i;.7o/'crf  head, 
and  partieukirlv  a  hirr/e  funhead. '  \\  hereas 
if  Ihe'  brain  were  a  single  organ,  mere  si/.e  ami 
quality  wotihl  be  sulli.ieuJ,  without  reference 
fo  fu:'m.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  Ilia 
forebead-lbe  intellectual  region-to  l)e  large  : 
and,  certainly,  ue>  nu-re  dietum  will  sn,""-'' '» 
overthieiw  th"e  mass  of  fa.  Is  by  which  (.all  has 
establisbeel  the  miilti|dii-ity  of  the  cerebral 
or-aiis  How  is  it,  if  what  the  lectnrer  says 
be^true,  that  he  "  has  bad  extensive  oppor- 
tunities, during  the  last  ten  years,  ol  examin- 
ino-  vast   numbcis   of  heads,  m  various  public 


various 

with  the  indi- 
viduals' characters,-  that  be  does  not  adduce 
any  farts  in  support  of  his  assertions .'  How 
is  U  thai  the  case's  he  has  adduced,  turn  o.  t  tc 
be  only  additional  proofs  of  the  tnilli  of  phrc- 
nolooy?  We  see  that  Ibis  is  so  with  rcg.eul 
10  Good;  and  the  only  other  case-she  in.'iv 
lioned,   tb.ise  of  Thurtell,   Hare,   and  B.irke, 


have 
so. 
Tl 


long  since  been   proved    to  be  equally 


leelnre'r  had  next  declared,  that  ''  it  i: 
impossible  to  ;.se-ertain  the  form  of  the  bran 
from  that  ed-  the  he:.d,  for  that  Die  difleren 
parts  of  the  'kull  vary  in  ihickness  fr.nn  one 
e.i..\ilh  to  one-li.uilh  e.f  an  inch.  Mr.  S.  ex- 
hil.iteel  a  number  of  skulls  ami  v.nous  sec 
(iems  .,r skulls,  to  show  that,  m  healthy  skn  Is 
their  be.nes  do  nol  vary  more  than  oiie-eiglU' 
of  an  iodi    w  thicHness   at    dillerent   V^r's 
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whereas,  t!io  (lill'erfiiccs  in  the  size  of  oi'gaus 
is  otiin.iUil  by  iinhos,  and  the  mere  ono- 
(■  ghth  iiiili  would  lio  of  iiii  praelical  iniport- 
anco.  DC  eoiiri-o,  in  cases  of  exostosis,  or 
olhf"  diseasi',  oxecptions  nii^lit  occur  ;  but  our 
ridos  do  not  apply  to  cases  of  disease,  and  such 
exceplions  are  exireniely  rare. 

"'I  lien,"  (lie  leetnrer  "did  not  lind  these 
origans  marked  out  nimn  the  brain  as  npon  tlie 
marked  busi,  nor  any  correspondence  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  the  eonvolnlions  on  llie 
two  sides  dill  no(  rnn  in  jiairs."  No;  no  phre- 
noloijist  cvei  pretended  to  find  the  forms  of 
the  orfi;ans  so  marked  init  ;  when  an  organ  is 
largely  deveIoi)ed,  it  shews  itself  externally, 
nearly  in  the  form  and  situation  indiealed 
npon  the  marked  bust.  No  one  pretends  to 
dehne  the  precise  limits  of  dilfcrent  organs, 
any  more  than  he  conhl  [loint  out  the  exact 
division  of  the  colors  in  the  spectrum :  the 
marked  linst  is  merely  to  teach  learners  the 
ordinaiy  forms  and  situations  of  the  organs, 
which  may  be  situated  a  little  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  greater  or  le?s  size  of  neigli- 
bonring  organ>  ;  but  an  expert  phrenologist 
can  readily  distinguish  them  near  enough  for 
all  practical  purposi  s. 

The  two  Iiemispberes  correspond  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  Imt  whether  the  forms  of 
the  cunvolutions  on  the  two  siiUs  are  so  sym- 
meliieil  that  we  can  (race  out  which  particular 
<onvohuion  belongs  to  each  ind'vidiial  organ, 
is  a  point  retpuring  further  investigation. 
Mr.  .S.  regretted,  however,  that  the  bust  should 
be  so  marked  as  to  give  a  liandle  to  such  oiijcc- 
linns  as  the  above.  Gali  contented  himself 
with  placing  a  numeral  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  centre  of  each  organ,  and  then  shading  it 
olf,  so  as  to  shew  its  ordinary  limits.  Upon 
the  liust,  too,  all  the  divisions  are  marked  out, 
a  >  if  the  functions  of  each  were  ascertained 
with  cipial  certainty.  Now,  as  regards  the 
'-'7  or  'Jfi  organs  di-scovered  by  Gall,  the  mass 
of  evidence  in  support  of  them,  is  so  eon- 
elusive,  that  we  must  consider  tlicm  as  per- 
fet'tly  esl.iblished  ;  but,  as  regards  the  (!  or  8 
which  have  been  added  since,  the  funeticms  of 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  correctly 
assigned  ;  but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  others 
i,,  inconclusive,  and  of  some,  perhaps,  untena- 
ble. But  to  leturn,  said  he,  to  our  opponent: 
"  The  convolutions  at  tlie  base  of  the  brain, 
and  between  the  heniisplieres,  are  as  numerous 
as  elscwlierc,  yet  phrenologists  assert  that 
these  arc  not  organs." 

This  is  aUogethcr  untrue.  There  are  not 
any  convolutions  between  the  hemispheres, 
and  so  far  from  denying  the  )nobability  of  the 
existence  of  organs  at  the  base,  some  facts 
have  been  recorded,  fending  to  shew  that  an 
i>rg:ut  of  hoe  (1/ life  is  there  situated.  As  we 
cannot,  however,  distinguish  the  develo|iment 
of  the  base  of  the  brain  (hiring  life,  it  is  diili- 
cnlt  to  verify  this. 

The  Icctmer  objected  tliat  "  Mr.  C'ombe 
professes  to  be  able  to  tell,  from  the  form  of 
the  head,  whether  a  person  was  a  good  moral 
character,  or  the  contrary." 

Neither  Mr.  Combe,  nor  any  other  phreno- 
logist, ever  pretend 'd  to  predicate  (irtiuim. 
What  we  do  iirofess,  and  arc  able  and  willing 
to  prove,  is,  that  we  can  discover  the  tciiili  nru 
of  the  character  fiom  the  form  of  the  heail, 
supposing  the  brain  to  he  soimd. 

The  lecturer  found  fault  with  iihrenologisis 
lor  not  ajiplying  their  rules  ;  and,  immediately 
alter,  exclaimed  against  a  proposed  application 
of  them.  .Some  one  had  remarked  that  no 
plni'nologist  ou;',hl  to  take  any  one  into  his  .ser- 
vice, without  a  [u'cvious  examination  of  their 
terchral  development. 

"  llcre  is   a  pretty   proposition,"   said  the 


lecturer ;  '•  a  wcll-eonduclcd  person  who 
brings  a  good  character  Irom  his  last  place,  is 
to  bi'  thrown  ont  of  employ, nent  because  your 
craniologi-t  finds  some  bad  bmi^ps  in  Ids 
head." 

Whilst  the  lecturer  was  indulging  in  this 
clocpient  dintrilic,  there  stood  npon  the  table 
before  him,  as  if  in  deiision  of  his  argunicnt,  a 
i-ast  of  the  head  of  (^Jonrvoisier,  the  murderer 
of  Lord  William  Russell,  a  man  who  had 
brought  with  him  an  excellent  "  cliaractei' 
f.'om  foi  nier  masters  and  mistresses  ;  yet  no 
phrenologist,  who  had  carefully  examined  his 
head,  would  have  trusted  an  individual  with 
such  an  unfortunate  organization  as  this  head 
|iiTsents. 

Then,  "  Phrenologists  say  that  the  cerebral 
power  emanates  from  the  grey  substance — and 
my  stroiiijcst  arginncnt  against  them,"  says 
the  lecturer,  "  is  this,  that  the  grey  substance 
is  not  of  one  iniiforin  thickness  all  over  tlie 
brain,  but  is  of  all  kinds  of  thicknes.scs." 

Now,  in  the  lirst  (ilace,  it  is  an  hypothesis 
by  no  means  generally  receiveil  among  plire- 
iiologists,  that  the  cerebral  ))ower  emanates 
more  particularly  from  the  grey  substance, 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
does  emanate  from  the  surface  generally.  Gall 
taught  that  the  grey  substance  is  what  he 
tcinis,  the  matrix,  for  generating  and  nouiish- 
ing  the  white,  librons,  jiorlion  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  Fletcher,  and  some  others,  are  of  opinion 
thai  it  is  also  the  grey  portion,  more  ])ar- 
ticuhirly,  wdiicli  eliminates  thought  and  voli- 
tion ;  but,  utall  events,  this  does  not  affect  the 
]  rineiples  of  our  science;  and,  certainly,  it 
might  be  ijiiite  true  for  anything  that  tlie 
lecturer  advanced  to  the  contrary  ;  for  this, 
his  ilrniii/c-^f  argiiiiii'ii/  ni/ahi.st  p/irciid/oi/i/,  viz  , 
that  "  the  grey  substance  is  of  all  kinds  of 
thicknesses,"  is  an  assertion  by  no  means 
true,  since  it  is  pretty  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  cerehriiin  and  the  lecturer 
did  not  ajipcar  to  1)0  aware  that,  in  the 
i-cif/jvUiiiii,  the  grey  matter  is  not  upon  the 
surface,  but  is  beautifully  arranged  upon  its 
internal  situation. 

Mr.  Synics  then  took  up  the  ciii  buna  argu- 
ment, and  entered  into  a  disiinisition  upon  the 
very  extensive  applic.itions  of  Cerebral  Physio- 
logy in  Education,  Medicine,  Criminal  Le^gls- 
lation,  &e.  &e.,  and  concluded  his  address  by 
adducing  numerous  pathological  and  physiolo- 
gical proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  science. 

The  president  announced  that  as  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  would  fall  on  the  'Jnd  of 
January,  when  it  was  probable  that  many  of 
the  members  would  have  other  engagemeni  i, 
the  iiiccling  would  be  adjourned  till  January 
Kith,  at  the  usual  hour. 


GUKAUlblTY  OF  CONtiUMl'TlUN. 


To  II'B  Editor  of  llic  '  Ml.MUU.  Tl.M..^.' 

Sin, — I  have  discovered,  with  great  pleasc'-c,  that 
the  several  east's,  demonstrating  the  curability 
of  jnilnionary  cunsuinptioii  wliieh,  lately  ap- 
peared in  your  coluivns,  have  prmhiced  so  deep  an 
impression,  ihat  iiuilical  men  are  now  induced,  de- 
spite of  the  principles  in  which  they  luivc  been 
schooled,  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  important 
discovery,  and  yield  to  tlie  cnvincing  testimony 
"f  niuuiswcrable  facts.  This  is  as  it  should  he, 
and  wlien  the  light  of  reason  once  begins  to  shine, 
ithehoves  every  one  to  aid  in  iti.spelling  the  mists, 
which  have  hitherto  oliseured  it.  On  this  accoinit, 
and  encouraged  by  the  ready  insertion  aceordctl 
to  niy  former  letter,  I  again  atldress  you,  to  add 
furlher  corroborations  of  the  great  truth  which, 
I'r.  tv'amadge  has  been  enabled  to  bring  forward. 
The  subject  is  not  only  inexlianstible,  lint  so  im- 
portant, aiul  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  reiiuires 
to  be  examined  in  all  its  hearings,  for  only  by  the 
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test  of  scrutiny  can  it  hi  come  estabh.shed  a*  it 
desc.ves.  The  finger  ofiKitme  lias  been  pointing 
to  It  lor  ages,  yet  no  eye  has  followed  the  sign.— 
Ill  vain  had  science  asserted  that  there  i,,  no' bane 
without  an  antidote  ;  the  fact,  as  regm-dcd  i^in- 
sumption,  was  denied,  and,  until  Dr.  Jianiadge 
made  the  d'seovery,  the  hearts  of  all  who  were 
atHiclcd  with  that  terrible  dise;ise,  were  left  to 
sink  ill  ilespa''-.  He  has  now  had  tin' experience 
of  nearly  a  (juarler  ol' a  century,  as  senior  physi- 
cian to  the  iulirmary  for  asthma,  consmnption, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  chest;  which  allorded 
him  an  unrivalled  field  tor  investigating  the  causes 
eflecliiig  the  cure  of  consumptive  disease  ;  and,  as 
I  have  parla'.sen  of  the  knowledge  gathered  iVoni 
that  experience,  by  tieiiig  present  at  his  lectures, 
and  having  made  myself  ae(]u.ainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  many  remarkable  cures,  I  cannot  better 
perforin  my  duty  to  tlii'  profession  than  by  diffus- 
ing what  I  have  lecvned,  and,  in  doing  so,  shall 
iinilate  the  example  of  your  excellent  eorres- 
jiondent,  '•  I'hUuullirrpus,"  who,  very  properly, 
gives  you  the  sources  of  ;.'l  he  advances. 

In  all  eases  of  eonsumpl'oii,  the  grand  law 
w  liii!!i  etl'eets  its  cure,  is  the  prevention  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  chest.  The  localities  in  which  this 
prevention  appears  arc,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out,  various.  Yet,  in  every  variation,  the 
ant^agouism  to  consumption  is  established  by  one 
ruhng  principle,  viz.,  the  re-adjustment  of  thede- 
r.tugcd  relation  or  balance  between  the  organs  of 
inspiration  anil  expiration,  through  the  agency  of 
something  ohsi.'uctiiig  more  or  less  the  exit  of 
the  air  in  the  acl  uf  i-.ipiralhn.  Here  let  it  be 
ohscrved  by  the  v.  ay.  that  nature,  in  her  operations 
umier  this  law,  rarely  does  her  work  perfectly 
and,  in  many  iastaiieas,  runs  fVom  one  extreme 
into  another.  The  forces  which  re[ireseiit  the 
nov.ers  of  inspiration  are  stronger  than  those 
forces  which  represent  the  powers  of  expiration; 
conseciuently,  when  the  impediment  mentioned 
exists,  owing  to  the  weaker  expiration,  and  the 
unprisonment  ofair,  in  some  degree,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lungs  lakes  place,  and  the  cure  of 
the  disease  is  brought  about. 

No  sooner  does  consumption  occur,  than  it  is 
earlier  or  later  n-arkcd  by  contraction  of  the  chest. 
The  windpipe,  by  retaining  its  original  size,  he- 
conies  comparatively  too  large  fur  this  reduced 
eonipa.ss;  the  exit  of  the  air  is  too  free  to  offer 
antagonism  lo  the  advance  of  the  disease,  which 
would  be  alteiided  by  the  occurrence  of  new  crops 
of  tubercles,  and  their  presence  and  subscipient 
liquefaction  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  when  nature  or  art  iiiter- 
rupts  the  daily  contraciion  of  the  lungs,  before  the 
invasion  of  Iho  tubercles  in  the  lower  lohes,  we 
lind  little  or  no  disposiiion  in  the  larynx  or  in- 
testines to  fall  into  diseased  action.  The  following 
exhibits  a  h.isty  and  imperfect  catalogue  of  the 
admirable,  yet  simple  and  accidental  pi'ocesses 
Ijy  which  the  beneficial  interruptions  alluded  to 
are  brought  about,  and  which  I  shall  ctimprise 
under  the  head  of 

UIFl'EliENT    MKANS     BV     WUICH     CONSUMI'TiON     IS 
AUUESTED    UV    NATURE. 

Enlargement  of  the  tonsils. 

Diseases  of  the  heart. 

'I'umours  of  any  sort  on  the  windpipe,  or  its 
division. 

Hysteria. 

Asthma. 

Catarrh,  symptomatic  or  idiopatliiL'. 

Polypus  in  the  iio.se,  or,  indeed,  any  mucous 
intumescence  in  the  same  part,  or  nasal 
fossa'. 

L'terine  liainoi-rhage,  or  pioruse,  or  too  I're- 
ipient  bleedings  i'roiii  any  imit  of  the  body. 
Disease  in  the  vertebra'  of  Ihe  neck,  has,  in  more 
than  one  iiistanee,  Ijcen  noticed  liy  my  preceptor 
to  point  beneath  the  pharynx,  and  constitute  a 
tumour  .standing  in  the  way  of  the  expired  air. 

I  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  vwdiis  (jpcj-andi 
of  these  agents  ; — 

UnlAuoement  Ol'  TUii  TONSILS. — The  great 
rarity  of  inanifi.'St  consumption  in  children  is  ow- 
ing to  the  enlargement  of  theti.'iisils,  so  couimouly 
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observable  in  them.'  1  Ths  same  slrnmoiis  habit 
that  gives  rise  to  the  foiegoiiijr  state,  aiileetdcntly 
or  couconiilaiitly,  dcjiosils  tubercles  in  the  luii^s  : 
in  the  majority  of  eases  we  have  no  i^iiiiortunity  of 
seeing;  these,  when,  rfter  a  lapse  of  years,  death 
follows,  from  disease  wholly  uneotmected  with  any 
chest  afl'eetion,  on  ins;  to  their  absorption  ;  but  v,c 
not  unlVecpiently  w  ilness  the  black  stains  or  indu- 
rations in  the  summits  of  the  lungs,  where  tliey 
Iiave  been.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  even 
tbe  greali'r  munber  oi'  (ulult.i  who  rre  seen  w'lh 
any  decree  ofenlarjjed  tonsils,  can  recol'ect  when  I 
ouiy  superficially  questioned,  that  Ihej'  had  suf-  ' 
tercd  luider  some  antecedent  affection;  displaying 
all  llii'  constitutional  symptoms  of  eousuinj>lion. 

As  the  grealer  power  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  I 
will,    even    under    this    state   of  enlarged   tonsils,  I 
draw  in  the  air  with  more  freedom  than  it  can  escape, 
the  preponderating  action  wi'l,  of  course,  e.-ipand 
the  lungs,  and,  assisted  by  the  weakness  of  the  expi- 
ratory powers,  imprison  air  suflScient  to  increase 
that  expansion  and  thus  enlarge  the  thorax;    and,  j 
what  is  remarkable,  by  niakiug  the  patient  short- 
brealhed   or   astbnuitic,    so   completely    alter    the  I 
scrofulous  habit  as  to  remove  the  very  impediment  I 
(i.  e.  the  enlarged  tonsils)  which  has  the  capability 
of  defeating  any   contra?tion   of  the  lungs  that 
'.lould  lead    to    luimaskcd    tuberculous    phthisis, 
ytill  more  extraordinary,  the  enlargement  of  the 
ton>ils   alone    is    sulKeient   to   render   (he    lungs 
voluminous,  and  to  close  up  a  cavity  resulting  f /om 
liquefied     lulwrcles,        ])r.     Eamadge    considers 
enlarged    tonsils  as   indiealions  of    a   seroi'r'ous 
habit,  and  that  the  Inngs  are,  or  have  been,  tuber- 
culated  ;    but  this  enlargement  is,  at  the  same  lime, 
a  sign  of  Ihe  non-liab'lity  of  the  patient  to  siidc 
under  )i]ithioical  disease,  of  which  i  t  is  a 'i  indica- 
tion.    Whenever  be  perceives  the  absence  of  this 
sign,  he  rec-ominends  ca'ution  to  his  patients  in  their 
intercourse  with  consumptive  persons. 

Many  instances  can  be  adduced  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  above-named  physician  of  what  has 
been  here  stated,  and,  in  a  future  paper.  I  shall 
furnish  eases  in  point,  sujiportcd  by  well-aulhen- 
ticated  facts. 

Diseases  of  the  IIe.iht. — In  a'l  lesions  of  the 
heart  there  is  to  be  found  congestion  of  tlie  venous 
system  ;  and  the  bronchial  mucous  sm-faec  is  in  a 
greater  or  less  ilegree  iumefied,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  bronchial  veins  experience  in 
transmitting  their  blood  into  the  la-ger  venous 
trunks  destined  to  receive  it.  The  consequence  is, 
that  imprisoimient  of  fir  is  erteeted  after  the 
manner  just  explained  in  the  preeecdiug  paragraph, 
and  the  lungs  become  voluminous.  Though  tu- 
berculous deposits  may  have  previously  ta!;en 
place  in  the  top  of  one  or  both  Iung.s,  the  disposi- 
tion to  form  new  ones  is  subverted  by  this  en- 
largement of  tlie  lungs,  which  I  have  already 
ilcscribed  as  unfavom-cble  to  the  continuance 
of  the  scrofulous  habit,  or  entirely  subver- 
sive of  it.  The  pathological  researches  of  Dr. 
Kamadge  have  eir.diled  h'm  to  establish  Ihe 
co-existence  of  luljereulous  disease  with  .scrofula 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  He  is  also  satisfied  that 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or  of  any  large  arterv,  is 
nothing  less  than  the  result  of  some  previous  tu- 
berculous disease  which  has  impaired  its  power  of 
resisting  sanguineous  impulse.  Dissection  has 
proved  in  all  his  recent  examinations  of  aneurismal 
ca.ses  lliat  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  there  had  ex- 
isted, at  one  period  or  another,  a  tuberculous  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs.  Discil>UJ,is. 

(To  he  Cuiitiniifil.) 


A  BKIEF  EXPOSITION  OV  DK.  MAKSIIALI, 
TTAIj;s  LECTUIfE  ON  THE  ^•KKVUL!5 
SYSTEJI. 

Sin,  —  I  vraa  not  a  litllc  surprised  to  read 
file  announcement  in  your  p.iper  of  Dr.  Hall's 
lectures,  which  I  slircwdly  suspect  your  good 
nature,  rather  than  your  good  sense  dictated. 
Suiee  so  niueli  fuss  lias  been  made  about  what 
1.S  intrinsically  worthless,  and  positivelv  mis- 
chievous in  pidctirc  ;  allow  mc  to  olfcr  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  lecture  in  your  last  number, 


in  whii-h  I  think  I  can  shew  there  is  both  ab- 
surdity and  inconsistency. 

I  cannot  even  pass  over  this  first  paragraph 
of  kitihcii  oratory,  in  wliich  the  bad  English  is 
.so  ap]iarent  that  it  must  strike  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  e.  g.  :  — 

Gentlemen,  it  is  ray  ofHee  ("qy?  duty),  to  b.'ig 
before  you  the  subjrcl  of  the  ('"seases  of  the  ner- 
\ous  sysliM.  In  introducing  the  suhjiH  to  you 
I  shall  go  very  rapidly  through  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  that  si/sh-m  (.')  I  do  not  tliink  I 
need  go  very  deeply  into  the  sclenrr,  (of  what?) 
because  many  of  you  have  very  probably  Hsleiicil.  to 
the  more  eloquent  u;iri/s  that  have  fallen  on  this 
siilijccl  from  Mr.  Grainger,  &c. 

So  then  because  a  part  of  Dr.  Hall's  audience 
orpupils  had  listc.icd  to  eloquent  language  f.-om 
Mr.  Grainger,  the  other,  possibly  the  majnrilv, 
was  not  to  have  the  advantage  of  that  instruc- 
tion for  which  they  attend  the  liospital. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  .along  the  spinal 
c.an;d  a  ciimil  of  nerves  runs,  which  has  been  very 
improperly  called  the'  spiual  mairow.  /  mmd',/ 
rentrre  In  ml!  this  a  chord  nf  ccrehriil  nerves ;  for  it 
is  quite  plam  that  from  any  idea  of  the  subject 
that  we  have  formed,  ((  is  ncillur  more  nor  less  than 
(I  chord  of  nerees  proceedhis  from  Ihe  eerehnim,  and 
passing  along  the  s))inal  canal,  and  out  of  that 
hUo  the  different  members  of  the  hjdij. — (L:ue  15th, 
1st  co'.) 

We  shall  see  presently  that  this  is  not  u  chord 
cf  Cd-ebial  nerves;  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority.    But  to  i)rocced  : — 

We  will,  therefore,  view  it  a  few  momeuts  as  it 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  chtrd  of  spinal  ncrirs 
rnnninir  aloii;;  the  spinal  canal. — (Line  23d,  1st  Co!.) 

What  Ur.  Hall  says  about  the  possibility  "of 
removing'  the  cerebrum,  the  centre  of  those 
nerves  and  the  r/an;/lw-!i''r  system,  and  yet  have 
muilhcr  Ichul  of  nervous  system  r<Mnaining  in 
the  animal  body,"  (line  .'iti-S/)  is  stark 
staring  nonsense.  It  is  like  saying,  "  Gentle- 
men, it  is  pcssiblo  to  cut  off  thenose,  to  re- 
move the  ala?  and  the  cartilaginous  ]iortions  of 
that  organ,  and  yet  have  another  kind  of  nose." 
I  am  afraid  it  would  have  been  a  very  dilBcuIt 
thing  to  persuade  .Sir  Jolm  Coventry  who  had 
has  nose  cut  off  by  the  bravos  of  Charles  II, 
that  he  liad  nnolhcr  kind  of  nose  slill  remain- 
ing. >So  with  Dr.  Hall's  "  other  kind  of 
nervous  .system."  Here  follows  the  "sim- 
ple" (query  complex)  c.xiicriinent  to  prove  his 
assertion. 

Vou  see  here  an  animal  (a  f-og,  alas!  for  poor 
Mr.  Frog!  this  •■  roly-poly,"  and  eon.sequeiUly  his 
"  opera  hat"  were  "  gammon  and  spiuaeli''  to  Dr. 
Hall)  from  which  the  head(:)  h:us  been  sc-parated, 
and  (/  course  (.')  /  need  not  tell  i/oh,  that  with  it  the 

BRAIN    HAS    P.KK.V  KNTIREI.Y    KKMOVliD!! 

Now  I  really  thiidc  this  was  highly  impor- 
tant informalion,  whatever  some  critics  may 
:hink,  for  Ihough  it  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved that  animals  have  their  brains  in" their 
head.s,  it  is  ipiilc  plain,  from  persona/  experi- 
ence, Dr.  Hail  has  not  found  tliis  so  univer.sal 
as  has  been  supposed.  Has  Dr.  Hall  then 
ever  discovered  a  trans])osition  of  un/ans  as 
others  have  a  transposition  of  the  senses  ?-  the 
brain  iii  the  epigastrium — or  great  toe  for  exam- 
ple ?     To  continue: — 

All  the  viscera  have  also  been  removed,  and  w  ith 
the  viscera  eirri/  portion  of  the  naii^lionic  si/steni. 
Now,  I  beg  to  repeat,  &e.  (and  here  be  repeats  all 
that  he  bad  previously  said),  and  yet  when  I  jiinch 
Ihe  extremity  it  moves,  so  as  to  be  ob\iously  per- 
ceptible at  the  remotest  part  of  this  theatre. 

After  another  repetition  of  what  lie  lias  once 
before  rcjieated,  relative  to  Ihe  removal  of  the 
brain  and  ganglia,  he  says,  "  yet  you  observe 
something  remains  !"  "'J'o  wit  the  diijeita 
nicnibrn  of  the  mutilated  Monsieur  Grcnouille ! 
puiarc  Grcnouille  ! 


"Noiv,  Gentlemen.that  tehieh  remains  Iveiitme  to 
call  in  C0^^Ti{ADI8TINCTI0X  from  wuathas 

BEEN  TERMED  A  CHORD  OF  CEREBRAL  NERVES, 

and  the  origin  of  the  ganglionic  system — the  trui; 
SPINAL  MARROW. — (Linc  4,  2d  col.) 

Here  then  vvc  find  a  gross  inconsistency. 
The  Dr.  first  call  it  himself  "  a  chord  of  cere- 
bral nerves,"  and  then,  xvith  matchless  forget- 
fulness,  calls  it  "  in  contradistinction  the  true 
spinal  innn-oiv."  This  is  a  contradiction  of  him- 
self, and  we  must  beg  to  add  that  "  spinal 
maiiow,"  as  apjdicd  to  the  "  chord  of  nerves" 
rniming  through  the  si>iiial  canal,  is  not  only 
contrary  to  every  physiological  principle,  but 
ti)  common  sense;  for  no  two  tissues  differ 
more  wiicly  fiom  each  other  in  the  human 
body  than  man-niv  and  iicrcmis  mailer.  They 
dilfer  not  only  functionally,  but  organically — 
tlicy  differ  not  only  physically  but  chemical!)'. 
But  observe  Isow  Dr.  Hall  proceeds  to  argue 
against  the  very  dictum  he  had  laid  down  only 
a  few  lines  above.     He  continues  ; — 

It  is  plain  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
chord  of  nerves;  if  i/were  a  mere  chord  of  nerves, 
you  might  divide  it,  and  then  you  would  intercept 
its inlluence. . .(Line  10,  2d  col.) 

In  the  second  paragrapli  in  the  .second  col, 
we  are  gravely  told 

If  you  take  an  animal  and  lay  the  brain  per- 
il ctly  bare  (the  horrid  process  of  dividing  the  in- 
teguments and  sniriiii^'  the  bones  of  the  skull  go  for 
iioiliing  with  Dr.  Hall!  Why  a  little  rellection and 
his  oAMi  doctrine  of  "shock,"'  would  have  told  him 
that  all  power  of  reeeiviiis'  or  perceiving  sensation, 
is  annihilated  l>y  that  very  process,  and  that  vul- 
garly .speaking  the  animal  is  already  dead!)  and 
lacerate  the  br.ain  in  every  possible  way  j-ou  can 
devise,  you  cannot  in  any  manner  induce  muscular 
motion. 

Now  I  hokl  that  the  "shock"  of  dividing  the 
integuments  and  bones  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  insensibility,  and  the  example  Dr.  Hall 
himself  gives,  a  little  lower  down  in  the  same 
paragraph,  of  the  insennbihtyoi  the  brain  of  the 
horse,  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  poleaxe  to  lace- 
rations and  injuries,  amply  bears  out  my  asser- 
tion. But  what  is  fatal  to  the  position  as- 
sumed by  Dr.  Ilall  is,  that  his  /«c'  is  not  true. 
If  the  .skull  be  only  partially  injured,  and  the 
brain  be  exposed,  so  that  pressure  be  made 
upon  it,  conviilshins  instantli/  ensue,  and  that 
fact,  independent  of  my  own  experience,  is 
vouched  for  both  by  Iticherand  and  (Jombe. 
I  have  not  Richeraud  by  mc,  but  the  ca.so  is 
cited  by  many  writers.  It  is  that  of  n  female 
tn  whom  convulsions  could  at  anif  time  be  pro- 
duecd  bij  iiiakin;/  iires.^nre  on  the  brain,  thrnut/h 
nn  opening  i  auscd  bij  Irephiniti'i.  A  similar  ease, 
or  I  believe  eases,  you  will  find  in  Combe.  We 
pass  on  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Ihe  third  col., 
where  we  are  told,  that  Dr.  Hall  has  thought 
necessary  to  rebaptize  a  certain  principle  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  a  very  unimportant 
personage,  called  Albert  Haller,  named  i'(.v 
nervosa,  and  its  a])penaliou  is  now  eveilo-niolor, 
U'elcorae  then  Signer  Kxcito-IMotor,  though 
liUo  the  Spani.ird  with  the  long  name,  we  are 
af.aid  we  cannot  find  room  for  yon.  Hut  take 
your  diance  Siguor  Kxcito-Molor,  you  have 
the  power  lo  ipi  whenever  you  please. 

Dr.  Hall  says  : — 

That  all  the  authorities  have  hitherto  said  that 
this  vis  nervosa  acts  in  one  direction  on!)';  that  is, 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  from 
the  spinal  marrow  towards  the  musile  to  which 
the  nerve  .goes. 

Now  no  physiologists,  neither  Haller  nor 
k'iiller,  ever  said  anything  that  can  be  lorlured 
into  the  meaning  conveyed  by  Dr.  Hall.  They 
knew  very  well  that  if  a  wound  is  inllicted  on 
the  linger  the  sensation  was  first  communicated 
to  the  finger  and  thcuce  to  the  brain,  whicli 
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llii'ii  j)crreircit  llio  injury.  It  is  (nic  lliey  ilid 
mil  o.ill  Ihis  iii-)ccss  t'Xtilo-iiioli)r,  or  reflex, 
lull  llii)iif;lU,  ;i.s  1  still  tliiiik,  tliat  vh  neivosn 
\v(is  a  K'  ihI  a])|)ollalimi.  But  I  liavo  inlrudod 
enough  for  (lie  [irescnt. 

AlI'IIA. 

Ike.  •<SUi,  IS  12. 


A  LKCTUKIC  ON  THE  MEDI(>\L  TROrKK- 
■riES  tIF  THE  rArAVEl!ACE.K  DEM- 
VIOKEn  HEFOKE  THE  liOYAL  MEUICO- 
liOTANICAE  SOCIETY. 

liy  Dr.  COOKK;  F.I,.S.,  Vmk.is^n  of  To-slcolorv. 

Ik  I  were  re(iiiire(l  to  poinl.  oiU  the  manner  in 
wliieli  Iinlany  has  eontriluiteil  most  in-ominently 
l(.  inedieiiie,  or  to  ]irove  the  inse|iaral>ility  of  tlie 
ilillrri'Ot  hranelies  of  medieal  seienee,  I  should  ad- 
dnre  tin'  f^rand  diseovery  that  IVom  the  strneUuv 
111'  a  idant,  its  remedial  ]inipertics  can  liodc'dueed. 
Plants  that  resemble  eaeh  other  in  slrnclure,  are, 
more  or  less,  similar  in  their  aotioii  on  the  aninia' 
sy.ileui.  This  is  trnu  of  indi\  jhials  helontving  to 
the  same  natural  order,  and  more  stri(-lly  so  \vhen 
ii|i])lied  to  those  of  the  same  genus.  V>y  this  doe- 
Irini!  we  are  enal]led  to  distingiush  wholesome 
from  deleterious  jilantswhen  resembliiif^ each  other 
in  ijeneral  eoulinuralion.'and  when,  from  any.cir- 
lunistanee,  the  one  eomnxmly  used  is  wantinji',  to 
repliee  it  hy  another,  and  thus,  asIJr.  riindle^'  says, 
are  rend:-red  a.s  nuudi  at  otn-  ease  when  alone,  and 
seeiniiioly  without  resmu-ccs,  in  a  land  of  unknown 
herhs,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  masazinc  of  drns's 
in  a  eivilixed  eountry.  This  great  truth,  first 
asserted  hy  Tonrnefort  and  Kay,  extended  by 
Adamsoii  and  the  .lussiens,  has  since  been  con- 
fii-med  hy  Kiehard,  Desfontaines,  and  Decandol'e, 
and  is  miw  universally  admitted.  Tlic^  proposition 
m.iy  be  thus  stated : —luud  out  tile  natural  order 
of  a  plant,  and  you  have  in  the  vast  majority  of 
iiistunees,  a  sure  key  to  the  elVeels  it  wcitdd  pro- 
duce on  the  Jiviiif;-  body.  Trobably,  this  wor'd 
always  he  the  case,  were  the  true  natural  system 
discovered,  or  had  wo  sullielently  investigated  the 
true  powers  of  every  plant.  At  present  we  have 
eerlain  I'.xceptions  to  make  to  the  rule  I  hav(-  laid 
down,  and  certain  precautions  to  observe  in  the 
l>raetic-al  application  of  it.  By  attention  to  these, 
we  shall  llnd  the  number  of  exceptions  will  bo 
un^ally  reduced.  It  is  not  my  irUention  to  enter 
Ihiseveniug  into  the  consideration  of  the  excep- 
tions ;  but  I  will  notice  a  few  of  (he  cautions  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  natural  order  we  propose  to 
ili.scuss  to  lught — the  Papaverace;c — will  i'evnish  a 
few  instances  of  exceptions,  and  many  of  agree- 
ments with  the  rule.  So  many,  indeed,  thatDe- 
eandolle  views  it  as  one  of  the  orders  most  entirely 
lavour.d)le  to  his  views,  and  so  places  it  in  his 
'■  Essai  sur  les  I'roprietes  Medieales  des  Plantes." 
Tin'  chief  precautions  are  ;— ' 

1.  That  the  plants  to  be  compared  shall  be  in 
the  same  c  nulitions  with  respectto  age,  dryness,  soil, 
situation,  light,  and  air  —  all  eircumstanees  of 
known  power  in  determining  the  activity  of  plants, 
A  young  plant  has  not  the  same  quantity  of  active 
lu'ineiples  as  a  ma'.ure  one — nor  is  one  removed 
froni  tlio  inlhience  of  light  and  air  capable  of  for.n- 
ing  its  secretions  eiiually  with  one  fu'ly  exposed  to 
tliesc  agents.  Upon  this  principle  the  ivell  known 
(liH'erenec  between  the  powers  of  wild  and  cu'ti- 
valed  (blanr-hed)  celery  is  explained.  Dryness,  or 
nioislure  of  soil,  is  often  the  cause  of  most  essen- 
tial dilfcrenecs,  as  in  many  of  the  umbellifere. 

2.  The  parts  of  plants  used  should  be  the  .same; 
It  IS  not  fair  to  compare  the  root  of  one  like  the 
llowcr  of  another. 

3.  The  mode  of  preparing  them  for  administra- 
liou  should  be  the  same.  If  more  heat,  &c  ,  &c„ 
ho  used  (o  one  than  to  another,  it  is  obvious  that 
powerful  volatile  pr='iciples  may  be  dissipated,  and 
the  drug  rendered  inert. 

i.  Aeciik'ntal  or  incclianical  properties  should 
not  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  essential. 
The  grass  eaten  by  dogs  causes  them  to  vomit ; 
but  we  must  not  then  conclude  that  it  possesses 
emetic  powers.  The  vomiting  is  induced  by  the 
sharp  rough  edges  tickling  the  throat  like  a 
leather. 


h.  A  careful  distinction  must  be  observed  be. 
tween  plants  which  dilfcr  in  kind,  and  those  wliieh 
differ  in  degree  only.  In  some  the  active  \!W,  iiile 
is  so  coneeiit.'ated  as  to  render  ihem  poisonou;;, 
whilst  in  others,  though  in,  perli.ap.s,  the  same  al  - 
siilnlc  quantity  ;  it  is  so  diluted  by  starch, givn,  &c. 
lus  to  become  comparatively  harmless. 

().  We  do  not  really  know  the  properilcs  of 
drugs,  and  hence  whatone  author  would  call  geiie- 
ri'lly  a  stiimdant,  another  would  place  i»:nongst  the 
emetics,  purgatives,  &  _•.,  8:c. 

7.  Tn(^  powers  of  ('vugs  vary  with  their  doses. 
Opium  'ii  small  doses  is  stimulant — "n  larger,  nar- 
cotic— is  ■loisonous  (especially  if  adnu'iistcred  y\ 
111!'  Iluid  lorin),  sedative,  depressing  the  powers  of 
'•(••  without  runni'.ig  through  any  appreciable  stage 
oi'  stimulation. 

8.  From  the  li'ue  natural  system  not  bei'ig  yet 
di.'iciivered,  many  plants  are  beyond  doubt  wrongly 
ida  'ed  and  thus  form  seeming  exceptions  to  tlic 
mil'.  Uy  paying  attention  to  these  circumstances, 
we  shall  be  able  to  explain  nearly  all  appr-cnt 
anomalies. 

The  papaveraccoarc  thalainilloralexogens  Iier- 
liaccous,  annual  plants,  less  freipiently  shrubs  with 
librous  roots,  leaves  altci-iate,  simple,  pennincrved, 
dentate  or  pr'mate,  exslipu'ato,  peduncles  inii- 
lloral,  (lowers,  white,  red,  or  ye"ow — never  blue. 
Sepals  two,  dreiduous.  I'etals  three  or  four,  and 
I'ruciafe.  Stamens  numerou",  hypogyuous.  Fru't 
I  'ne-celh'<l  with  pariet:il  plai-i.'iUa\  Seeds  numerous. 
Typical  gi'iiera,  jiapaver,  glaueium.  l'apaverace;e 
are  known  hy  the  deciduous  calyx  and  parietal 
placenta^.  The  first  d'stingnishes  them  f.'om  the 
cistace;e  ;  the  latter  from  ranuiienlacea^  and 
nyinpheace;e.  IJrassieaecoe  ditfer  in  having  the 
stamens  tetradynamous. 

The  medical  properlies  of  the  whole  order  are 
aciid  and  narcotic,  andresiih^  in  a  white  or  yellow- 
ish milky  Juice.  The  chief  giMiera  are  in  addition 
to  those  given  as  typical,  ehelidoniiim,  pi-gciiione, 
:;anguinaria  and  boceonia. 

I  have  stated  that  the  properties  of  the  order  ere 
a'.irid  and  narcotic— perhaps  it  would  be  betti'r  to 
say  that  the  narcotic  arc  univer.sal.  and  that  in 
many  genera  the  a<'rid  are  snpera<lded.  Those  in 
which  this  occurs  are  ehelidonium,  argemone,  and 
saiiguinaria.  The  juice  of  these,  lilisters  and  cor- 
rodes the  skin,  and  taken  internally  produce,  if  in 
sma'l  doses,  stimulant  after  emetic  or  purgative 
eireets;  if  i'l  larger,  powerfuHy  irritant  and  nar- 
cotic. The  latter  i|nality  enables  some  of  them 
as  argemone  mexieana  to  relieve  strangury — the 
fruit  of  sanguinrria  canadensis  and  ehelidonium 
niajus  also  possess  narcotic  properties.  No  part  of 
pajiaver  r!i<ea  is  known  to  produce  narcotism. 
This  plant,  and  the  fa^t  of  a  species  of  argemone, 
having  slightly  laxative  powers  form  two  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule. 

•The  seeds  of  the  whole  order  are  innocuous,  and 
afford  a  mf'd,  bland  fi.xed  oil,  which  is  often  used 
with  salrd  on  the  continent.  Some  of  the  genera 
as  glaueium,  are  not  known  to  have  o-trid  proper- 
ties, and  the  juice  of  papaver.  is  not  commonly  be- 
lieved to  bo  so;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  if  we 
take  the  nior|.)hine  from  opium  it  will  irritate  and 
inflame  the  skin,  and  new  opium  will  cause  la- 
chrymation  and  sneezing  by  its  vapour.  Few  of 
the  Papaveraeeai  have,  except  P.  soinniferiim,  been 
employed  in  medicine,  and  no  others  enter  into 
the  pharmacopoeia.  Clielidoniuni  majus  has  been 
used  to  destroy  warts,  and  to  remove  opacities  of 
the  cornea.  It  has  also  been  given  as  a  stimulant 
and  sndorilic.  Sanguine' ia  canadensis  has  been 
employed  in  phthisis,  croup,  pneumonia,  &c.;  but 
not  extensivcl}';  and  argemone  mexieana  is  em- 
ployed in  India  in  chronic  optha'mia  and  primary 
sypliilitie  sores.  Its  narcotic  proper  lies  are  said  to 
be  stronger  than  those  of  opium. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  order  is 
P.  Somnifcrum,  from  wdiich  opium  is  obtained. 
This  drug  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe 
capsules.  In  describing  its  properties,  I  shall  give  a 
general  idea  of  those  of  the  w  hole  order. 

First,  in  small  doses,  (gr.  \  to  gr.  ,J)  it  is  stimu- 
lant— raising  the  action  of  the  heart  and  nervous 
system:  in  fall  remedial  dose.s  (gr.  i.  to  gr.  ii.) 
it  is  narcotic;  i.e.,  stimulating  at  first,  and  after- 
wards depressing — at  the  same  time  arresting, 
nearly,  if  m\,  quite,  all  of  the  sccretious.   Thirdly, 


in  poisonous  <loses,  it  is  sedative— depressing  from 
tlic  beginning,     J-i  all  three  doses,  it  is  soporilic 
and  anodyne.     I  sha".  not  enter  upon  the  etVucts 
produced  by  the  hal)itual  use  of  this  drug. 
Opium  is  used,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira:  — 

a.  Ill  fevers,  whenever  there  is  inuch  watchfulness, 

restlessness,  diarrhira,  or  delirium,  especially 
didirium  tremens. 

b.  In  iiflammatory  diseases,  especially  after  bleed- 

ing, to  relieve  pain,  restlessness,  a!id  spasm, 
or  to  arrest  undue  secretion. 

e.  In  pa'iful   or   other  atfeetious  of  the  genito- 

m  inavy  system — as  stone,  retention  of  urine, 
diabetes,  &c. — to  relieve  pain,  rela.\  spasm,  or 
cheek  secretior. 
(/.  In  lueniorrhages. 

c.  In  gangrene,  as  a  stimulant,  in  small  doses. 

f.  To  relievi'  pain  of  ulcers,  cspcia'ly  those  of  a 

cancerous  nature. 

SIucli  difference  of  opiuion  exists,  as  to  the 
share  each  of  the  numerous  prineiph'S  existing  in 
opium  has  in  producing;  or  modifying  its  peculiar 
eifeets.  Some,  from  being  insoluble,  may  be  at 
once  pronounced,  in  tliemschrs,  inert.  Others 
have,  perhap.s,  never  been  perfectly  separated  from 
those  with  which  they  arc  in  combination;  and, 
ill  a  third  class,  expeilments  have  not  been  made, 
either  in  sullicient  number,  or  with  sutheient  care, 
to  enable  us  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  eon- 
fldeiiee. 

The  chief  principles  found  in  opium  are, — a 
volatile  princi|de  (oil?),  codeine,  narcotiiie,  nar- 
ceine,  meconine,  inet;oiuc  acid,  morphine,  para- 
m»u'phine,  pseudoUKU-phine,  and  exlractinc. 

1.  The  volatile  principle,  to  which  opium  owes 
its  odour,  would  appear,  from  experiments  by 
Orfila  aii(I  others,  to  be  iner,'.  But  it  luis  never 
been  perfectly  isolated. 

2.  Codeine. — The  statements  in  reference  to  this 
substance  are  very  contradictory.  Majendie  says 
it  produces  sleep  and  stupor.  Or.  Gregory  ffpund 
,gi".  Vi.  produced  symp'.oms  Ul<c  those  of  intoxica- 
tion, followcil  by  sleep.  Others  say  it  is  irritant 
and  stimulant,  never  stupefying — and  some  have 
Considered  it  to  be  the  stimulating  principle  of 
opium. 

3.  Narcotic  was  at  first  said  to  be  th(^  stimulant 
jir'neiple  of  opium.  It  is  now  considered  to  be 
of  but  little  activity,  and  that  Majendie  and  Orfila, 
who  viewed  it  as  very  active,  used  it  imperfectly 
isolated.  (Pereira.) — Dr.  Koots  gave  3J'.  without 
any  bad  effects.  In  Iniiia  it  has  been  tried  with 
success,  as  a  substitute  for  quina,  in  intermittents. 

■1.  Narceino — supposed,  from  experiments,  to  be 
inert.. 

5.  Meconine— also  supposed,  from  experiments, 
to  be  iiK'rt. 

C  Meconic  Acid — peculiar  to  the  papaTerace* — 
we  should  be  tempted  to  believe  it  had  some  effect 
in  producing  tlieir  pccnliar  powers:  but  it  has 
been  shewn  to  be  =  iert.  What  share  it  may  have, 
in  modifying  the  action  of  morphine,  with  whii-h 
it  is  combined  in  opium,  we  eaniiot  tell. 

7.  Morphine  is  the  most,  and,  perhaps,  the  only, 
really  active  principle  of  opium :  but,  admitted  as 
its  activity  is,  the  effects  produced  on  the  animal 
economy  are  differently  stated.  Some  consider  it 
purely  sedative  and  and  cnodyne, — others,  view  it 
as  possessing  the  same  properties  as  opium. 

8.  Para  Morphia,  or  Thebaine. — Majendie  says 
it  produces  tetanic  symptom,  but  his  observations 
have  not  been  eontirnicd. 

9.  Pscndomorpliia  is  said,  by  Pelletier,  to  be 
rnorphiea,  which,  by  some  other  combination,  has 
lost  its  poisonont  properties. 

10.  Extraetine.— This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
tho  active  principles  of  opium;  for,  in  the  fir.st 
place,  after  it  has  been  separated  by  magnesia,  it 
gives,  by  evaporation,  an  extract  which  produces 
the  same  land  of  narcotu' elTcets  as  opium;  and, 
secondly,  the  effects  of  the  known  active  principles 
are  not'powcrful  enough  to  refer  the  whole  of  the 
action  of  opium  to  them. 

11.  Fatty  matter  is  inert 

But  for  further  account  of  what  is  loiowii 
respecting  these  principles,  I  must  refer  the  So- 
ciety to  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica, 
from  which  much  of  what  I  have  stated  lias  been 
gathered. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Jihu  Tudicr  liuiif,  at  vtic  lime  the  jjioprklor 
of  thin  JQiirnai^aud  Mr.  Th'.iuus  BaUeyuho  succeedtd 
him,  have  long  ceased  to  be  connicltd  icith  its  via- 
aa^emcJ/t  or  ownership,  or  in  amj  otlar  zvaij  whatever. 

Mr.  Thomas  'U'nkley. — Onr  correspondence  tvith 
this  licjwurahle  mcn.brr  did  vet  prepare  us  J'r  seeing 
our  rffdy  to  Dr.  Hall  in  the  po^es  of  the  "  Lancet'' 
Mr,  Wallet/  i7i  icriiin^^  spvhe  of  the  editor's  name  as 
a  sine  qua  non,  yet  withvvt  it,  he  publishes  the  docu- 
ment indispuie:  a  practical  acknoivicd^enit  nt  that  our 
■  view  if  matters  teas  (he  correct  one,  and  an  cvtorted 
homage  to  dtcenci/,  for  which  we  are  much  indebted 
indeed  to  the  hon.  7nember''s  moral — cmcardicc.  One 
circU7nstance  characterizing  the  transaction  deseices 
chronicling.  'I  he  "  repbf^  sent  to  the  "  Lancet^'  was 
one  of  three  copies  transcribed  bi/  an  assistant  fro7n  the 
original  written  by  ourselj  ;  our  cicn  autograph — in 
the  duty  we  owe  to  our  mystericnsness — 7ieve'  of  course 
leaving  the  "  Medical  Times"  Office.  Mr.  Wahley  in 
inserting  this  copy,  pretends  to  print  it  exactly  as  in 
the  original,  and  the  transcriber  in  the  hurry  oj  copy- 
ing, having  omitted  to  punctuate,  our  reply  is  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Lancet''  almost  oitircly  without  punc- 
tuation, and  of  course — as  Mr.  IVahiey  e.i  peeled — 
reads  nothing  the  better  for  the  omission.  Mr. 
Wahley  is  a  surgeon,  a  coroner,  a  member  vf  Parlia- 
ment— if  in  addition  he  were  a  gentleman,  public 
taste  would  not  have  been  disgusted  with  a  mean,  beg- 
garly, and  dirty  trict,-  Ifhe  this,  which  judged  by  a 
rule,  similar  to  that  which  connected  punning  with 
pickpocketing,  would  imply  a  sort  of  character — petti- 
foggi'igaud  unprincipled — againstwhichice  could  never 
think  character,  property,  or  life,  safely  insured,  if 
resting  merely  on  the  protection  given  by  law  on  one 
side,  and  fiomsty  on  the  other. 

Rhys  Tuflor. — Tl'c  published  a  paper  on  the  usual 
and  best  modes  of  producing  artificial  somnambulism, 
or  mestnerism,  in  No.  l52,  vol.  G. 

B.  C.  D. — The  delivery  oJ  medicines,  and  receipt  of 
payment  by  tfte  offender,  should  be  witnessed  in  one  or 
two  cases  by  one  or  tivo  respectable  parties,  and  a 
statement  (auttienticated')  of  the  whole  affair  laid  before 
the  ^Apothecaries  Company,  who  might  possibly,  though 
7iot  probably,  prosecute.  The  case  we  think  would 
warrant  a  magistrate  in  the  committal  of  the  delin- 
quent for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  under 

false  pretences. 

A  Constant  Reader,  G.  B. —  U'e  know  of  vothins^ 
to  prevent  a  man  with  diplomas,  [rem  a  German  or 
Scotch  source,  or  wit'i  none  at  all,  practising  as  a  phy- 
sician anywhere  but  in  Loudon.  Such  diplomas,  how- 
ever give  no  title  to  practise  as  an  apothecary. 

C.  j\I.  B. — A  Constant  Eeador,  Manchester — 
Peri— M.  \X  v^.— An  In<]iiiror— Sir.  T.  B.  C— 
PhUoteus,  U.T).— declined. 

//Lenex  tvill  rewrite  hisarticle  legibhj.wc  will  read 
it,  and  give  him  an  aiiswer. 

Dr.  Ishmael  Hall. —  JFe  have  received  a  vast  num- 
her  of  letters  on  this  nenthman  tvhich  we  cannot  use. 
Born,  or  bred,  how  or  tcficre  he  may  have  been,  marrieil 
or  unmarried,  honourable  or  not  honourable  in  his  pri- 
vate dealings^ — on  all  .su(h  points  it  is  our  wish,  and 
our  resolve,  to  be  entirely  silent.  JVe  have  had  our 
say.  lie  have  dealt  him  his  hardly  earned  jniblit' 
■punishment,  and  we  have  no  notion  of  usiut^  our  p-  wer 
to  inflict  on  him  the  refinements  of  private  torture,  ivhich 
so  many  correspondents  have  so  ivell-meaningly  placed 
in  our  possession. 

Dr.Hodgskin's;/«/3c?-  announced  last  iceek  is  delayed 
to  iie.it,  from  want  of  space ;  as  also  **  Serres  on  the 
Development  of  Organs,^'  Dr.  Seoffern  en  Chemistry, 
and  a  variety  of  other  inlertsting  papers. 

"  Hough  Reports  from  Guy's"  neat  week. 
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J  TnE  BRITISH  JOVRNAL  OF  MEDICAL  NEWS, 
Sciiire.  ami  Litenitiire,  aud  Gciici.il  Ailvertiscr  of  the  Medital 
rrnlt5-ir.li,  is  ready  lor  tlie  Trade  and  PuMii:  everv  Fridav  Mornins 
at  r;?lit  o'clock  Precisely.  Price  4d.  Plain,— 5cl!  Stamped,  at  the 
kMc  LuiKPt  Office.  No.  10.  ESKl-X  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
The  MiricAL  Timks  lias  teen  bcarcely  establislicit  four  jears, 
diiiiii_-  wliicli  time  it  lias  secured  an  extent  of  success  rarely  paral- 
Ittfd  in  llii' liislfrt- of  liteiaiy  siicciilatii'iis.  In  point  of  circid.iiion, 
it  tias  coinpletiK  (lisidnced  ifs  cnnipeljtor— Tlie  Lancet,— ajul  on  the 
score  of  :;cienti(ic  merit  is  nc.H  gcnornHy  allotted  to  stand  witliont  ii 
rival.  Its  centra!  snrerintendance  i.;  in  tiic  liand.s  of  a  distiiijruislied 
nuntlur  of  tlip  London  College  vi  Pliystcians;  the  various  dcpart- 
mtnts  of  Revicvsliip,  Translations  of  Fortiyn  Journals,  and  tlie 
larjrcr  imiks  or  Foreisn  Saiahs.  diL-ealiiui  os  Home  and  Forcifrn 
Intclliscnce.  5;c..  liavc  been  placed  under  Surgeons  and  Ph'sicians  of 
competent  altility.  vliile  tlie  important  division  of  Legal  Medicine 
ha.s  tlie  advantage  of  I'ciug  under  liie  exclusive  care  of  T.  Piers 
Hi  .'.Li  V,  Est).,  of  tlie  Middle  Ttniplo.  Barrister  at  Law.  This  va- 
riety of  lund.s  for  Ilie  v.iricty  of  deport meiits,  is  an  advantace  shared 
liy  no  other  Medical  J<iurn.aL 

The  contents  of  Tiii;  jVIedicai.  Times  offer  five  <Uv)sions  ; — 
LECTinrs.— Of  tluEe  Iheie  .^re  in  course  of  publicntion,  weeklv 
or  lortni;:lilIy  -'A  Cair^e  on  the  Tlieor\'  nnd  Practice  ofMedi- 
cinv.'"  l.y  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Willianis,  F.R.S..  anil  Prolessor  to  the  Vni- 
vcrsity  Collefc.  "  A  Course  on  Chen-.istry."  l.y  .T,  Seoffern.  Esq., 
M.D..  r.ectiueron  Cluniihtrj-  at  llic  aldeisL-ate'sclicol  of  Medicine. 
-  A  Course  on  llie  Development  ul  Organs,"  Ijy  Professor  Serres,  of 
llif  liiblilute  cf  France.  "A  Course  en  Operative  Surgery.'*  bv  J. 
Nottinsliani.  Esq.,  and  "  A  Course"  by  Marshal]  Hal!.  M.D..  "' On 
the  Distase.^  of  the  Nervous  ^yslcm."  Occasionally,  also,  '"Clinical 
Lectures,"  delivered  .it  the  Louden  Hospitals,  v.ilb  liie  more  interest- 
ing papers  read  at  the  Royal  Kociely,  Medical  Associations,  &c.,  are 
given. 

OLIGIXAL    ARTICLES.   FOJlKIcX   JOUKKALS,   lERISCOPK,   AND 
BIOfJRAPIIICAT.   Nonets. 

Tiir  Sizr.  is  sixteen  large  quarto  paws.  m.iking  torty-eisbt  closely- 
printed  colunm?.  containing  considen^bly  more  matter,  and  more 
carefully  dij-'ested,  than  either  the  Lancet  or  Medical  Gazette.  The 
juice  is  pteci.sely  one-half  their  piice,  vi2.  -Id.  i  or  if  stamped,  and 
sent  free  by  post.  5d.  Nothing  but  the  very  extensive  sale  enjoyed  by 
TiiK  SltDiCAL  Ti.\iEs  could  rcniimcr.ile  the  Proprietors  with  so  low 
a  charge. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ADVERTISING 
In  THE  MtniCAL  TiMis  are  obvious,  and  are  surpassed  by  those  of 
no  other  yeeLIy,  monthly,  or  (jiiaderty  juiblication.  First,  The 
adveit'scmenl.s  aie  in  tin:- body  of  tiic  Journal,  not  on  a  tcnipoiary 
and  frciiuently  luicul  Tirapper.  They  therefore,  besides  the  weekly 
sale.  iTo  ijito  the  n-.tmlhly  pait>, — TOO  of  which  arc  inoulhiy  sold, — md 
into  tile  volumes,  whicli  are  conv-itantly  being  en<nured  for,  purchased, 
and  consulted.  The  advcrli.scFiienls.lhettfore,  last  as  Ion?  as  those 
ann\ial  repertories  of  permanent  scienlilic  information. — Secondly,  The 
number  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  Vnited  Empire  is 

LirrLE  SHORT  OF  THIRTY  THOUSAND. 
Amonpst  whom  Tiir.  Nf.dical  TntES  is  now — from  its  cheapnps 
its  convfiuence  of  trausmisiion,  its  scientific  merit— the  chief  medium 
of  literaiy  cintniunication.  The  intluente  of  these  with  the  noMe, 
the  I'ealtliy— in  fact.  «itli  society  gener.illy— cannot  but  appear  con- 
siderable when  .1  thooi:ht  is  paid  to  tluir  respectable  slandinir  iiuiivi- 
dually,  and  tn  the  varied  and  important  natiu-c  (if  their  duties. 

J.  A.  CAKFKAE.  Publi;Jier:     Office— 49.  Essex-street  (late  Lancet 
tUhce).  Strand,  London. 

Provincial  Jvur7ials,  inserting  the  above  advertise- 
ment twice,  zvill  receive  the  Medieal  Times  (stamped 
edition)  FRKE  for  a  twdcenionth. 


THE  lilEDICAL  TIMES. 


'RD¥-A^  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN 
LONDON. 

L\^l  ol'  gentlemen  admitted  members  on 
rndaJ-vDceember  'J3nl,  1842  :— 

J.  Drury,  V.  Morgan,  "\V.  Peskelt.  II. 
Ilorsfall,  D.  Sinelair,  J.  Pcrcival,  and  II.  AV. 


SATriiDAV,    ]Jecehdek31,  1842. 


VX  l.nnen  tt  poscas  .iliqtiid: 

Or.iiuluin  fst  lit  ^it  mens  bans  in  corpore  sano. 


To  be  able  to  d(eido,  whfn,  olid  wlieie,  a 
Goveriuncnt  slimild  interlcrc  bv  laws,  is  the 
distiiigiiisbiiig  elKuaetcrislie  of  a  true  slates- 
man.  Tbere  are  sonic  tliinjjs  wbieb  arc 
best  left  to  Avbat  may  be  called  bap-bazar<l 
— lo  tliat  jiraetieal  lenislation  ■which  will 
always  be  established  l)y  the  bumoiiis,  the 
interests,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  of  those 
wjio  are  eoncerncd  in  them.  There  may 
tbeiicc  arise  minor  evils,  which  would  not 
occur  under  a  more  prying  or  stringent 
system — but  the  general  result  is  more  in 
favour  of  the  happiness  of  society.  There 
are  other  things,  again,  where  the  same 
test  of  ultimate  greater  good  being  a])plicd, 
the  intervention  of  law  is  imperiouslv 
demanded;  and  thus,  while  we  are  not  in- 
disposed to  think  that,  in  many  points  of 
social  life,  our  laws  have  needlessly  inter- 
meddled with  a  perhaps  pernicious  influ- 
ence— we  feel  strongly,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  .society,  in  its  united  governing  ca- 
pacity, lias  been  mischievously  inert  and 
forgetful  of  its  duties  in  lefercnce  to  many 
other  matters,  which,  if  less  "  material," 


and  less  uuniismatical,  are  certainly  not  of 
less  concern  to  social  interests  in  tbeir 
highest  a.speets.  Among  these,  are  most 
of  the  subjects  affecting  the  government  of 
our  profession — not  the  least  important  of 
which  is,  that  to  which  we  are  about  to  call 
attention,    viz., — British   Medical  Edv- 

CATION,    IN    REIERENCE    TO    LuKACV. 

Liuiaey,  no  rare  vi.sitation  in  any  civi- 
lized country,  is  unusually  frequent  in  our 
own.  In  Great  Biitaiii,  exclusive  of 
Ireland,  it  is  calculated  that  we  have  about 
■2o,()00  lunatics  and  idiots.  Supposing 
this  large  number  somewhat  equally  dis- 
tributed among  our  population,  we  have  a 
patient  within  the  visiting  district  of  nearly 
every  practitioner  in  the  kingdom.  The 
important  question  arises- — How  are  prac- 
titioners prc|;ared  by  their  education  for 
such  charges?  We  know  that  lunacy  is 
no  ordinary  malady, — that,  while  the  de- 
privation of  the  noblest  of  earth's  attii- 
biites,  reason,  and  the  loss  of  health,  of 
liberty,  of  manhood,  and  of  citizenship, 
which  it  entails,  make  it  the  most  calami- 
tous of  human  afflictions — the  variety  of  its 
phases — ^its  occult  situation — its  mysterious 
origin  and  development,  make  it  among 
the  least  amenable  to  the  resources  of 
medical  skill.  It  is  not  only  a  calamitous 
malady  to  the  unibrtuiiatc  patient,  but  it 
can  ies  its  bane  to  his  whole  family;  and, 
while  covering  it  with  the  mourning  of 
ailliction  and  .shame,  its  evil  omen  darkens 
the  future  of  the  young  and  unborn.  Thus 
fre<]Uent,  thus  vital,  thus  widely  calamitous, 
it  must  yet,  more  or  less,  con:C  before 
every  medical  man  ;  he  must  sec  to  it — 
advise  on  it — act  for  it — and  how,  we 
repeat,  docs  his  education  prepare  him  for 
the  serious  responsibility  ?  The  answer  is 
too  ready.  A  few  years  since,  there  was 
not  an  institution  in  the  kingdom  where 
the  medical  student  was  brought  in  contact 
with  the  disease;  and  now  there  are  but 
three  (llanwell,  St.  Luke's,  and  the 
Gloucester  Asylum)  where  a  very  few 
pupils  can  )>urcliase  the  privilege  of  wit- 
nessing the  medical  practice. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  ])hys!cians 
who  have  nccpiircd  a  well-deserved  distinc- 
tion, and  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
lo  this  branch  of  medicine — but  the  fact 
that  they  arc  few,  that  they  principally 
reside  in  town,  .md  that  they  are  rarely 
called  in  when  their  experience  might  be  of 
most  service,  when  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms are  first  .shewing  themselves — makes 
the  abilities  of  these  gentlemen  in  no  way 
impair  the  iicces.iity  of  greater  competency 
to  advise  in  these  sad  eases  of  visitation,  on 
the  part  of  those  in  whose  haiid,5  resides 
the  whole  medical  attendance  of  the  king- 
dom— we  mean,  the  fieneral  Practitioner.s. 
Ill  lunacy,  as  in  every  other  pait  of  medi- 
cine, the  especial  cultivation,  by  the  few, 
leaves  the  general  cultivation,  by  the  many, 
as  urgent  as  ever. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  most  others  con- 
cerning the  regulation  of  education,  the 
French,  though    lately   retrograding,  have 
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been  far  in  advance  of  us.  Dr.  Combe. 
viho  has  paid  to  tht  study  of  lunacy  an 
attci'lion  and  ability  which  well  qwalilv 
him  as  an  authority,  gives  us  this  important 
testimony  : — 

The  safety  and  even  advantage  to  tlie|iatients, 
from  (he  admission  of  pupils,  is  fortunately  not 
a  matter  of  mere  eonjectiu'e.  I  had  the  p;ood 
fortune  to  attend  tlie  first  clinieal  course 
ever  given  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  by  the 
eok'hrated  Esquirol,  at  the  SalpOtriire  at  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  ISlf).  I  arjticipated  confu- 
sion and  excitement,  from  ll\e  indistriniiiiale 
admission  ;  for  all  ]iupils  who  chose  to  attend 
went  round  with  Esijuirol,  when  he  visited  the 
patients  befoic  lecture.  'I'bere  was  no  restric- 
tion whatever,  except  that  lie  occasionally  went 
into  a  cell  with  only  ime  or  two  of  the  clerks, 
whore  be  thought  tlie  crowd  would  excite  too 
much.  But  instead  of  that,  the  patu'iits  .seemed 
amused  and  interested,  and  duiiiii;~  tlie  whule 
three  months,  I  never  saw  one  instance  of  any 
excitement,  or  other  nnfa\uorable  resull.  On 
the  contrary,  the  visit  was  ex]n'clcil  with 
pleasure  by  many,  and  Esqiiirol's  kind,  friendly 
way  of  addressing  them,  and  then  tiirninn' 
round,  to  make  a  jjood-natiued  remark  to  Ibe 
students,  had  a  manifestly  sootbint;'  ai'd  bene- 
ficial effect.  Of  course,  the  students  bi  baved 
with  propriety  and  good-lmmoured  forbearance 
also,  and  C"nse(|iK'ntly  were  not  regarded  willi 
the  suspicion,  which  used  to  be  excited  in  the 
olden  time  by  the  admission  of  visitors,  who 
came  to  stare  as  at  wild  beasts.  The  number 
of  students]  who  went  round  with  f'squirol  at 
that  lime,  averaged  from  thirty  to  (illy,  and  no 
confusion  of  any  kind  occurred.  I  visited 
C'barenton  and  Ivry  with  Esquirol  in  Ibe 
autumn  of  ISiil,  and  up  (o  (ha(  (ime,  he 
gave  the  same  (estimony  cuncerning  tlio 
advantages,  (o  both  patients  and  pujiils, 
from  the  above  plan  ;  and  I  believe,  .it  Hiceire 
also  clinical  lectures  have  been  given,  and 
students  freely  admitted  for  some  years.  1 
have  devoted  much  attention  to  insanity,  ever 
since  I  attended  Ksipiirol's  cliniipie  in  I8l;), 
and  every  daj's  experience  has  added  to  my 
conviction  of  the  necessity,  even  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  palienis,  ol  admilting  pupils  to 
our  a.sylums,  under  )iropcr  regulations.  The 
attending  physician  would,  of  course,  |irohibit 
access  to  any  who  might  in  his  opinion  be  in- 
jured by  it,  just  as^is  done  in  the  case  of  acute 
diseases  in  ordinary  hospitals.  If  (here  was 
any  chance  of  an  overflow  of  pupils  (an  un- 
likely thing  in  my  opinion),  it  would  be  easy 
to  divide  lliem  into  several  classes,  each  to 
have  admission  to  certain  wauls  only.  It  is  no 
advantage  to  a  student  to  have  scores  of 
jiatients  under  his  eye,  at  the  same  time.  In- 
(initcly  inure  instructive  is  it,  to  cnnline  his 
observations  to  such  a  number,  as  bis  mind  can 
easily  embrace,  so  as  to  digesi  ami  comprehend 
their  peculiarides.  To  bciicflt  by  bis  opportuni- 
ties, be  must  not  only  observe,  but  think  and 
compare,  and  in  doing  so,  the  physician  may 
help  him  most  efficiently,  by  a  few  judicious 
remarks. 

DrWebster,wbo has  recently  visited  France, 
mainly  to  acquire  iufonnation  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  tells  us,  in  his  recently- 
publi.sbed  paiuphlcl,  which  may  be  cordially 
recoumiended  to  our  leaders  : — 

Esquirol  gave  lectures  on  mental  diseases  at 
the  iSalpetriere  ;  subsequently  M.  Milivie,  one 
of  the  present  physicians  to  the  hospital,  de- 
livered lectures  on  the  same  subject :  but  what- 
ever may  be  tlic  importance  to  medical  men  to 
]!ossess  an  adeipiate  knowledge  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  it  must  he  confessed  that  of  late  the 


study  of  insanity,  by  lectures  and  clinical  in- 
struction, has,  notwithstanding  Ibe  very  great 
impul.se  given  to  this  part  of  medical  educa- 
tion at,  and  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Esipii- 
rol,  been  much  neglected  in  France,  bo'h  by 
masters  and  students.  However,  as  Ibe  new 
law  of  IS.'iS,  and  (he  ordonnance  of  the  King 
of  ly.'il),  impose  upon  all  medical  men,  and 
especially  upon  lbo;e  who  may  benccfur- 
v.ard  be  appointed  physicians  to  bmatic 
esl.iblisbments,  the  necessity  of  being  welt 
ver.-ed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  prini-i]iles  and 
luatment  of  mental  diseases,  a  fresh  inqiclns 
has  been  given  to  Ibe  subject.  Mr.  Baillarger, 
one  of  Ibe  physieians  to  the  .Salpetricre,  eoin- 
iiiriKcd  a  course  nl'  Ici-tures  on  diseases  of  (be 
mind  in  l.s41,  in.  lndiiig  clinical  instruction, 
ilbislraled  by  j'atienis  treated  in  (he  ,Sal  • 
pclrii  re.  On  these  oecasi<uis,  M.  Haillarger 
used  to  introduce  to  the  students  ihe  insane 
person,  npiui  wlmse  caie  he  lectured,  and  no 
bad  ed'ects  ever  (blluwcd  these  demonstrations. 
Indeed,  n]ion  this  point,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  better  evidence  than  the  subjoined 
extrai  t  from  an  olbcial  report  made  hv  the 
diiector  of  (he  Salpetriere  to  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Parisian  Hospitals,  in  conse- 
quence (if  that  ollicer  being  deputed  to  attend 
all  the  lectures  given  by  M.  IJaillarger,  and  lo 
see  whether  or  not  the  clinical  illirstrations 
were  delrimenlal  to  Ihe  insane  iiatienis  intro- 
duced to  the  class.  M.Censier's  report,  which 
1  am  forliuiately  able  to  give,  has  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :  — 

"  From  forty  lo  sixty  auditors  usually  at- 
tended the  lectures,  all  in  excellent  order,  ami 
everything  went  on  with  Ihe  greatest  pro- 
]iriety.  The  patients  did  not  appear  to  feel 
any  disagreeable  impression  from  llndingtbem- 
.' elves  in  Ihe  presence  of  the  publir,  and  they 
had  no  direct  comniunicalion  with  the  stu- 
dents. In  shiirl,  I  1,111  allirm  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  (he  precuiliiins  taken  by  the  council, 
and  (be  piiideine  uf  (he  luofessor,  the  clinical 
conferences  of  M.  Baillarger  have  been  profit- 
able to  sciencp,  wilboiit  priidncing  any  incon- 
venience to  our  pa(ien(s,  who  were  called  upon 
to  appear." 

These  lectures  were,  I  know,  much  apprc- 
eia(ed  by  (be  students,  who  were,  throughou(, 
zealous  in  (heir  altendance  ;  and  Ihe  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  and  the  medical  profession, 
thongbl  (hem  creditable  to  the  professor,  as 
well  as  highly  useful  to  the  young  practitioner. 
Nevertheless,  and  in  opjiosition  lo  (tie  above 
most  favourable  report  from  the  Director  of 
the  ISalpi  Iricrc,  who  bad  no  object  whatever  in 
.sanctioning  any  proceeding  injurious  to  Ihe 
alllicted  patients  under  bis  jurisdiction,  the 
siqireme  council  of  Ihe  Hospitals  of  Paris,  last 
spring,  did  not  allow  M.  liaillarger  to  resume, 
at  the  Salpetricre,  the  clinical  illustrations  of 
bis  course  of  lectures  on  mental  di.seascs,  as  in 
the  )irevioiis  session.  In  consequence  of  Ibis 
refusal,  which,  lo  say  the  least,  was  both 
arbitrary  in  principle,  and  injurious  to  science, 
M.  Paillarger  gave  no  clinical  demonstrations 
inl'^42;  and  his  lectures  from  necessity  only 
embraced  the  general  principle  of  ment.il  dis- 
eases, their  nature,  and  treatment.  This  pro- 
ceeding on  Ibe  part  of  Ibe  supreme  council  of 
the  Parisian  Hospitals,  may  appear  singular, 
and  quile  inconsistent  with  the  liberality 
hitherto  characterising  most  of  the  public 
fimction.iries  connected  with  education  in 
Paris,  and  in  I'^rance.  P>ul  new  views  seem  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  niiiuls  of  some 
members  of  the  .above  Council,  since  that  body 
not  only  refused  permission  to  M.  Baillarger 
to  continue  his  clinical  lectures  at  the  Sal- 
petricre, but  they  have  also,  it  is  said,  thrown 
difficulties  iu   the  way  of  students  attending 


cases  of  midwifery  ;  and  it  was  even  feared 
(hey  would  interdict  the  autopsy  of  all  patients 
dying  in  Ihe  Parisian  Hospitals,  unle.-s  with 
the  permission  of  friends,  where  that  was 
practicable.  However,  the  whole  medical 
profession  rose  as  one  man  against  such  an 
innovation,  when  it  was  first  whispered  abroad ; 
so  that  Ibe  proposition,  if  it  bad  ever  been  in 
contenqdation,  was  not  .sei ioiisly  brought  for- 
M.iid  Ne\erlbeless,  (be  above  circumstance 
shows  (he  feelings  acliialing  .some  members  of 
the  ('onncil,  and  as  that  body,  unforluiialely 
for  medical  science,  contains  imly  one  profes- 
sional man  among  seventeen  noblemen,  de- 
inities,  and  high  officials,  the  fact  of  not  con- 
tiiining  Ibe  permission  granted  the  previous 
year  to  M.  Baillarger,  a|ipears  the  less  re- 
markable ;  bill,  perhaps,  next  season,  they 
may  be  led  to  reconsider  their  decision,  so  as 
to  give  every  facility  to  Ihe  promotion  of  sound 
and  practical  cducalrnn  on  Ibis  most  important 
bi'aneh  of  the  healing  art. 

At  Bicetre,  also,  lectures,  till  very  re- 
ccnly,  were  delivered  by  M.  I'crrus,  who 
numbered  151  pupils  on  his  list. 

At  Salpetricre,  at  Bicotrc,  and  at  Han- 
\vell,  the  plan  of  giving  clmical  lectures 
has  succeeded:  the  ])atients  have  been 
bcnefitled  by  the  novelty — the  pupils  im- 
proved—  the  physicians  stimulated  to  more 
active  exertions,  —  why  shall  it  not  be 
tried  more  extensively  !  Is  it  not  a 
matter  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
governors  of  all  such  institutions,  and, 
above  all,  of  a  paternal  Government,  to 
whom  the  |iicvention  of  a  fatal  malady,  of 
so  hereditary  a  tendency,  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  primary  iiriportanco  ? 
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,•/  Sii.slcin  (if  I'rtKtiinl  Stir^rii).  By  WiLLl.iM 
I'Ki.ocssoN,  F.R.S.C,  Pi f'fcssor  nf  Surge) y 
in  Kiiiifs  Col/ci/c,  Lomtdit ;  Surijeoit  to 
hiiif/'s  VoUcjic  llox/iild!,  <yc.,  t^c. 

HowKVcit  much  we  are  inclined  to  review  in 
a  lair  and  even  favourable  spirit,  the  useful 
little  work  before  us,  we  are  constrained  at 
the  very  orrtset  to  say  that  we  arc  surprised 
that  the  author  .should  have  been  cither  so  vain 
or  so  imprudent  as  to  affix  the  dignified  title 
of  "  Svslera"  to  bis  production.  The  work  is 
ncilbcr  ■■•i/.ilcmnlii'  as  a  »7("/c,rior  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  siiboitliiiiile  jtnrls.  It  is  simply  a 
Manual,  or  Compendium  of  Practii'al  Surgery, 
and  from  the  lucid  nianner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed,  as  well  .is  from  the  excellence 
of  Ihe  wood-cuts,  by  which  the  text  is  illus- 
trated, it  cannot  fail,  we  think,  of  being  po- 
pular. The  elementary  nature  of  the  work 
precludes  a  lengthened  analysis  in  our  pages. 
Our  survey  must,  (herefore,  be  of  a  general 
kind.  The  author  divides  his  subject  into 
five  |iarts.  In  Ihe  first  or  introductory  part 
the  "  e/ciiiciils"  of  practical  sirrgery  are  ad- 
verted to,  and  then  a  part  is  devoted  rcsjiec. 
lively  to  Ihe  upper  cxlremily-  to  Ihe  lower 
exlremity— to  the  heart  and  neck-  to  the  chest, 
abdomeii,  and  pelvis.  Our  author-  seems  to 
have  aimed  not  at  explaining  or  elucidating  the 
more  difficult  liranebcs  of  surgery,  but  in  fur- 
nishing an  epitome  of  facts  regarding  the 
treatment  of  all  Ihe  usual  or  common  srrrgical 
atlections ;  and  he  has  sirecessfidly  accora- 
plisbed  bis  ])urpose.  His  descriptions  of  dis- 
eases, so  far  as  they  go,  are  generally  correct, 
and  tiie  treatment  he  inculcates,  consistent  with 
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the  most  appi'oveil  practice  uf  the  present  day,  ' 
and  eitlicr  founded  on  )he  basis  of  his  own  ex-  j 
pcrience,  or  on   a    critical    knowh'dj;e   of  the  i 
opinion^and  practice  of  others.   As  ilhistralions 
of  the   naUiroofllie   work    and   as  favonrahle 
instances   of  our   author's    manner,  we  shall 
transfer  to  our  jjagcs  his  opiidons  on  two  very 
imiiortant  subjects;   (he  comparative  merits  of 
amputation   by   the  ( ircular  incision,    and   by 
flaps,    and    Ihe    treaimeiit   of  vesical  calculus 
With  regard  lo  the  first  our  author  remarks  :  — 

"Itis  iniposhilile  to  ar;4Ue  that  non-uni'in,  sup- 
puration, prolriisioJi  ol' bone,  exfoliation,  tumours 
on  tho  ends  of  nerves,  anil  so  forth,  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  circular  operation, — all  these  evils  must 
be  admitted  ;  but  the  i-arne  results  have  occurred 
from  the  method  by  llap.  It  is,  indeed,  dilHcuIt 
to  imagine  why  the  circular  incisions  should  cause 
all  the  above  troublesome  results,  whilst  the  tlap 
method  should  avoid  them  :  for  ray  part,  1  shall 
not  feel  convinced  on  the  subject,  until  I  sec  that 
such  is  really  the  ease, — until  I  see  a  certain 
iuunl>er  of  amputations  by  these  two  n>ethods, 
done  by  the  same  sure,iMtn,  or  by  two  who  are 
equally  competent,  and  tind  all  the  evils  on  one 
side,  and  the  advantage  on  the  other.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  such  proof  as  this  is  still  wanting 
for  the  surgeons  of  the  jiresent  day.  It  i>  U'lt  to 
1)0  overlooked  that  some  of  the  most  dislio'^iiished 
in  the  profession  have  almost  invariably  performed 
the  cir<  ular  oi'iration,  aiul  surely  all  tho  slumps 
formed  by  thc./e  gentlemen  Avore  not  so  had  as  the 
advocates  for  the  llap  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that,  e\i  n  in  the 
present  day,  more  amputations  are  done  by  the 
eircidar  than  by  the  other  mode  ;  and,  fiflccii  or 
twenty  30.^5  hack,  I  imagine  that  notoue  siu'.i'.eon 
in  tifty  ever  thought  of  jierforming  any  other 
operation  than  thr  circular.  I  know  of  c-xccllent 
practitioners  iii  large  practice,  wlio  have  never 
.seen  the  flap,  and  can  Touch  for  the  excellence  of 
the  stumps  made  by  these  gentlemen. 

If  a  eircidar  operation  is  improperly  pcrTormed, 
the  whole  catalogue  of  evils  may  result;  but  the 
same  maj  ensue  from  the  method  by  flap.  I  do 
not  here  speak  from  conjecture,  for  I  liave  seen  as 
thorough  protrusion  of  lioue  aftrr  a  llap  operation 
as  after  a  circular.  If,  in  the  latter,  the  incisions 
are  made  directly  down  lo  the  bom',  no  adcijuaU' 
provision  being  made  for  covering  its  cut  end,  or 
if  the  operator  has  failed  in  doing  so,  then  there  is 
no  calculating  what  may  follow  :  if,  by  the  other 
operation,  the  flaps  are  not  made  well, — too  short, 
and  selected  from  improper  parts  of  the  limb, — the 
same  evils  may  ensue.  In  slun-t,  in  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  evils  resulting  from  one  opera- 
tion may  be  as  great  as  from  the  other,  accord'ng 
lo  the  manner  in  which  each  is  performed,  the 
nature  of  the  coverings,  the  condition  of  the  parts, 
or  of  the  constitution:  and  all,  loo,  must  be  the 
I'csult  of  a  badly-pcrformi  d  oi)cratiou  by  either 
mode.  The  latter  circnmsiance  constitutes,  I  be- 
lieve, the  main  part  of  the  dillcrence  between  the 
two,  as  a  circular  operation  is  nuich  more  likely  lo 
be  ill-done  than  one  by  llaji, — it  is.  in  fact,  a  niore 
ditheull  proceeding,  or  at  all  ev  ents  there  is  greater 
chance  of  a  mistake  occurring  in  the  onu  than  in 
the  other. 

The  chapter  on  stone  in  Ihe  blaildcr,  and  on 
the  treatment  by  Solulicut,  Lilhotrily  and  I^i- 
thotomy  is  both  full  ami  satisfactory,  atul  tends 
to  impart  a  very  favourable  view  of  our  author's 
judgment  and  scientific  ami  literaiy  ;icquire- 
nicnls.  We  are  sorry  we  caniu)t  transfer  the 
whole  chapter  to  our  .lotirnal,  for  our  readers 
would  finil  it  bolli  interesting  and  useful.  On 
the  .wlul'ivH  of  the  stone  our  author  ob- 
crvcs  — 

Various  solvents  have  been  used  on  these  oc- 
casions, from  simple  water  to  nitric  acid — the  latter 
being  so  weakened  as  not  to  injure  the  minus  lining 
of  the  bladder.  Hales  was  aivare  of  the  power  of 
a  solution  of  carbonate  or  subcarhonatc  cjf  soda  over 
certain  kinds  of  calculi,  and  Ihe  etlieacy  of  the 
Vichy  water,  whether  as  an  internal  or  as  a  loca' 
remedy,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  bi- 
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carbonate  of  soda  which  it  holds  in  solution.  Dr. 
llulherford  used  lime^'. alcr;  Dr.  Kilter,  caustic 
potash  ;  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  nitric  acid — all,  of 
course  in  a  diluted  state.  Ur.  Ifosidns,  of  (Jiiern- 
sey,  allirms  that  he  has  discovered  (by  an  elaborate 
process,  if  I  understand  him  aright)  a:i  ciTcct-ual 
and  safe  stdvent  for  phosphatic  calculi,  end  (inly 
awaits  the  result  f>f  some  trials  now  maki'ig  with 
it.  to  give  the  formula  ))ub''ciiv.  Ciraithuiscn. 
although  secm?:ig!y  impressed  wilh  the  vi..iies  of 
sini|ile  water,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  strength 
of  its  current  m'ght  have  no  inconsider.able  in- 
tlui'iice,  and  so  (perhaps  wilh  more  mechaiiieal 
ingenc'ty  than  surgical  disi'rction)  proposod  to 
ca  ry  ;t  stream  through  his  double  catheter  by  a 
tube  communicating  with  a  resnvoir  on  the  top 
of  a  two-story  house  !  Professor  .luriac,  of 
Geneva,  was  of  opinion  that  injeciions  of  water  had 
caused  such  a  change  on  a  large  calculus  iu  one 
of  his  fem.ale  patients,  that  it  broke  down  into 
many  fragments. 

This  method  of  Ireat'tig  stone  may  now  be  more 
favourably  resorted  to  then  in  former  years  ;  for, 
instead  of  the  periphery  c'one  being  attacked,  the 
object  may  be  previously  broken  into  fragments, 
whereby  a  vast  extent  of  additional  surface  may  be 
exposed  to  the  dissolving  and  disintegrating  in- 
fluence of  the  menstruun:. 

The  fluid  may  be  car.-ied  into  Ihe  bladder  by 
means  of  a  catheter  and  .syringe, — the  latter  such 
as  is  used  for  liydrocele, — or  one  made  longer  on 
pur[>ose,  or  a  caoutchouc  bag  with  a  projicr  no/.zle 
may  answer.  A  double  Ud>c — so  c»-nisii'uctcd  as 
to  resemble  extei  .icily  a  conouou  catheter — had 
heller  be  used,  whereby,  if  it  is  desired,  a  con- 
tinued stream  may  be  kept  up.  For  this  purpose 
Ila'es,  Grnilhui.scn,  and  others,  used  the  instru- 
ment like  a  .syphon, — a  dish  with  a  communica- 
ting tube  be'ng  kept  above,  another  below.  A 
Head's  syringe  may  be  ap)>lird  for  the  ]mriiose, 
and  such  a'l  apparatus  I  have  ktid  by  ine  for  many 
years,  A  flexible  caoutchouc  catlictcr  ntay  be 
used  on  tlujse  fiecasions  ;  silver,  however,  is 
generally  preferred  ;  and  when  Sir  Tienjamin 
r.rodie  injected  nitric  acid,  the  catheter  was  made 
of  gold.  Mr.  Weiss  has  lately  constructed  some 
instruments  in  the  form  of  those  which  I  have 
nsi'd,  and  had  them  gill  so  that  they  will  resist  the 
action  of  any  ordinary  solvent, 

Willi  regard  to  litliotr'ly  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  — 

In  modern  timi's  the  methods  ot  drilling,  pcr- 
(aissing,  and  crushing  the  stone  inlo  sand,  or  into 
such  small  fiagments  as  to  pass  away  spontane- 
ously, or  lo  bo  removed  by  appropriate  ius'.ru- 
niiuls,  have  been  devised,  proposed,  and  carried 
inlo  excculion,  with  the  excelleul  motive  of  saviig 
the  ucccssily  for  resorting  to  a  cutting  operation, 
which  until  within  ilicse  twenty  years  was  deemed 
the  oidy  certain  mclhod  of  euro, — nllhoiigh  one 
attended  «ilh  so  much  dilileidty  and  hazard  as  lo 
maki^  it  in  every  respe(^t  a  last  resource. 

L'kc  many  ol'er  novellics,  lilhotrily  has  un- 
doubtedly been  loo  much  vaunted  by  its  professed 
advocates  and  performers  ;  but  it  is  cipially  cloar 
thai  in  many  inslances  it  forms  an  admirable  siih- 
slilule  for  lilbotomy.  NoUvilh.standing  Ihe  ri'pii- 
ted  success  of  (^iviale,  it  seems  to  me  Ihit  '1  Ihe 
pri'scut  slageof  its  history  we  have  not  sniliclently 
authentic  data  by  whi<di  to  determine  the  com- 
parative safely  of  lilhotrily  to  that  of  lithotomy  ; 
but  regarding  the  a])|dicahillty  of  the  former,  and 
even  its  superiority  in  many  instances,  tin-re  need 
be  no  doubt.  Years  iniist  yet  elaiise,  and  the 
o|icration  must  be  tested  in  our  public  hospitals  by 
the  satne  ckuss  of  surgeon.s  ;i.s  those  on  whose  pro- 
c<iitings  the  slalisties  of  lithotomy  have  been 
founded,  before  an  unbiassed  professional  judgment 
can  be  given  on  the  subject. 

There  are  certain  eircumstauces  adver.se  to  the 
success  of  Hthotrity,  which  should  always  be  in- 
(piircd  into,  ere  it  is  determined  lo  resort  lo  Ihis 
operalion.  The  dianieler  of  the  urcihra  before  the 
age  of  puberty  is  most  nnravi>urable.  both  on  ac- 
count |of  Ihe  smallness  of  the  ins>ruinent  which 
must  of  necessity  be  used,  a.;  also  that  the  frag- 
ments cauuot  pass  away  in  such  large  portions. 


Besides,  in  early  years  the  urethra  and  bladder  are 
more  irritable — less  callous  to  the  contact  of  th" 
needful  apparatus.  At  any  period  of  lllo  a  small 
urcihra  is  objcctionabli'  on  the  above  grounds 
whether  there  be  stricture  or  a  natural  want  of  de- 
velop iient.  Any  obstruction  lothe  free  passage  of 
instiumenis  or  of  urine,  must  be  a  great  hindrance, 
end  in  advanced  years  the  natural  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  and  what  may  be  termed  the 
diseased  eidargenn-nl,  present  i;n]iedimenls  which 
the  ulniost  si  -M  may  not  bo  able  to  surmount. 
Sliou'd  the  liladiler  be  sacculati-'d — a  condition 
nhiih  can  scarcely  be  ascer.aincd  on  the  living 
subject — the  chances  of  succe.ss  will  bi-  further 
diu  iuished  ;  for,  supposing  the  stone  to  be  broken 
into  v,  ■  ions  fragments,  the  probability  of  some  of 
these  Io(hving  i'l  such  pouches,  must  always  render 
the  results  of  the  procicding  uncertain.  Bui  from 
my  ii"'.i  exprrlence  I  should  say,  that  the  most 
for.nidahle  objection  to  lilhotrily  is  the  appanMil 
irritahiliiy  of  the  urinary  organs:  if  Ihe  patient 
does  more  Ihen  wince  while  being  sound.ed  ;  if  the 
appliciVlon  of  Ihe  steel  t*)  the  ureihra  seems  to 
occasion  pain — I  mean  more  than  that  sensation 
wtilrli  palienis  usually  have  on  such  occa-su>ns — 
if  the  mncoiis  surface  (tfllio  bladder  is  so  tender  as 
to  cause  llie  conlaet  of  the  instrument  to  be  Ihirne 
with  dlfhcnlly  ;  .and  if  the  muscular  fibres  arc  ex- 
cited lo  such  violent  conlra.-lion  as  to  occasion  the 
evacuation  of  the  fluid  crintents  along  the  side  of 
the  iustinmeut,  or  lo  excilean  irresistible  desire  lo 
miclrrat",  then  a.ssercdiy  the  clrsumslances  arc 
peculiarly  nu'tnourablc  to  Ihe  )irocceding.  A 
slriclure  may  be  cured  ;  the  nalura'  calibre  of  the 
urethra  may  lu;  increased  by  dilation  ;  even  in 
eerla'n  eases  the  objeelionable  slate  of  the 
proslate  may  he  in  some  measure  overcome  by 
means  of  large  calhelers,  scoops,  and  |iropi'r  posi- 
lioji  whi'sl  voiding  urine  ;  bill  the  irrllabillly — 
excitability.  I  may  call  it — and  tendency  toinflain- 
malion,  wli  eh  arc  almost  certain  accompaniments, 
eaniiot  so  readily  be  coped  with.  It  is  very  certain 
tlial  in  sonic  instances  the  organs  become  more 
callous  aler  Ihe  ap|>licalion  of  instrumi'nfs  ;  but 
it  is  equally  ecrlalu  that  Ihe  conditions  above  re- 
ferred lo  oi'(cn  rather  increase  than  olherwise, 
afier  the  first,  secimd.  or  third  silling  ;  and,  inad- 
dilion.  that  in  ci'i'lain  cases,  where  the  conditions 
have  not  liei'U  by  any  means  ctinspicuons  before 
I'le  operation,  they  have  been  so  de\ekipcd  as  to 
retard  the  whole  proeeeding.s,  making  each  suc- 
ceeding .lilenipl  more  painful  than  the  preceding 
one.  so  that  Ihc  cure  (if  cure  it  can  he  called)  is 
idlimately  eompleled  amidst  tho  most  miserable 
sulTe.'lngs — miserable  lo  the  patient,  and  dis- 
heartening to  ihe  surgeon, — when,  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  rav<*urable  opportunily  preseuls.  he  hits 
again  to  resume  his  attacks  upon  the  (•riginal  cause 
of  Ihe  siilfcrlug — the  stone — which  may  at  this 
time  be  already  eomuiinuted  'nlo  a  variety  of 
fragments. 

While  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  above 
lilclure  is  by  no  means  overdrawn.it  must  be  admit- 
led  that  the  ■  lli'cls  an-  \cry  dllfereut  in  ihe  majority 
of  cases  in  which  lilhotriiy  is  projicrly  applicable  : 
and  here,  be  it  remarked,  ihcre  is  a  vast  ditference 
between  such  examples  and  those  in  which,  un- 
forlunately,  it  Is  attempted  ;  for  when  the  eir- 
{■nmstances  are  favourable,  viz.,  when  there  is  a 
largi'  and  callous  urethra,  ;i  ea)iacioiis  and  apathetic 
bladder  (if  I  may  so  call  it),  wIlli  gooil  muscular 
power,  a  healthy  prostate,  and  a  -snndl  or  inodc- 
ralely-si/.ed  stone,  the  operalion  maj'he  done  once, 
twice,  or  as  often  as  may  he  reipiired,  with  as 
little  annnoyauce  to  the  pallcnt  as  if  he  were  only 
undergoing  the  treatment  for  stricture, 

Onr  space  will  not  admit  of  more  extended 
extraction  from  the  work. 

As  a  manual  of  )iractical  surgery,  wc  can 
recommend  it  to  the  medical  student.  The 
work  is  of  too  elementary  a  east  to  tnlt  much 
to  the  well- e.ar .led  reputation  of  its  learned 
author,  but  assuredly  it  will  not  diuiinish  it ; 
and  wc  hope  it  will  iirovethc  hapjiy  forerunner 
of  those  more  original  and  spleiulid  ctVorts  in 
surgical  science,  of  wliicli  we  know  him  to  be 
capable. 
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C'h  iii-cal  Manipidiit'iun,  Sfc.  By  JMiciiakl 
Tarabav,  F.R.S.,  &o.  (ThinrE^lilion  Re- 
vised.)    London:  John  Miinay. 

V\  n  know  of  only  one  class  of  persons  who 
will  not  li:iil  ihe  a|>|ieai'anec  of  a  new  edition  of 
l''arada_v's  Manipiilalion  with  deliglit.  We 
alhule  to  the  second-hand  boolisellers,  wlio, 
(hu'in^  the  last  two  years,  liavc  sold  siieli 
old  <npie.s  of  the  second  cdilion  as  they 
(onid  i)roeure,  for  donhle  the  iirieo  at 
which  the  work  was  originally  puldislied  !  — 
Few  authors  can  boast  of  a  similar  couipliuK'nt. 
In  the  ])refaee  to  this  edition,  the  antlior  slates 
that  it  is  little  more  than  a  rejirint  of  Ihe  ]ive- 
tedinji;  one, — "  cirLunistanees  of  health  and 
oeeiipation  prevented  its  hein^  otherwise." 
The  validity  of  this  highly-gifted  and  amiable 
philosoplier's  plea  is,  unibrtnnalely,  so  well 
known,  that  criticism  on  the  snbject  of  omis- 
sions relative  to  nianipnlations  of  very  recent 
origin,  Tionlil  be  nnfair, — still  our  regrct.s  are 
not  tlio  less,  that  the  delicate  i)rocesses  of  or- 
{^■anie  chemistry,  as  perfected  in  the  German 
school,  and  the  management  of  recently- 
invented  Voltaic  combinations,  together  with 
the  process  of  Eleetroty[ic,  arc  not  tonclied 
n|)on  in  the  tldrd  edition  of  this  very  valuable 
treatise. 


"  Hinllh  of  Tuinif." — An  lE-iu-ninatiou  of  llic 
Rrpitrl  and  Eindcnve  of  Ike  Si  led  Cuminillcr, 
eye.     Snow. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  defensive  of  "  the 
vested  rights"  of  dissenters  to  their  town 
hnrial- places.  Two  positions  arc  maintained 
with  equal  boldness, — the  harmlcssness  of  the 
present  system  to  public  health,  and  the  injury 
to  dissenters'  interests  of  any  such  measure  as 
that  jiroposed  by  Mr.  Mackinnnn.  The  au- 
thor, wo  tliink,  succeeds  in  establishing'  the 
latter  position  —  as  he  egregiously  fails  in 
his  attenipis  to  raise  the  former.  'J'hero  is 
much  power  of  satire,  a  luqipy  coinniand  of 
ridicule,  with  no  want  of  amusing-  and  apt 
illustration,  spread  throughout  the  book,— l)ut 
no  abilities  can  varnish  over  the  b.orrors  of  the 
present  system  of  interments,  or  disprove  their 
mischievous  inlhience  either  on  morals  or 
health.  If  they  could,  we  should  ask  with 
Ihe  writer,  and  with  more  reason,  "  lias 
common  sense  abdicated  her  ancient  tlu'one  in 
favour  of  a  new  occupant  ?'  The  appearance 
of  this  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  indications  of 
the  vigorous  opposition  ]ircpared  liy  the  dis- 
senting body  to  Mr.  Mackimion,  and  attests 
the  wisdom  of  an  early  remark  we  made  on 
the  imprudence  of  raising",  as  he  has  done, 
needless  resistance,  liy  interfering  with  more 
interests  than  were  nicus^arih)  opposed  to  him. 

The  Mti:eritl  Springs  nf  Entjhind.  By  Edwin 
Lee,  Esq.,  M.R.O.S. 

Wn  have  a  precursory  favourable  judgment 
of  a  book  which,  like  this,  is  small,  though  on 
a  big  subject — and  after  perusal,  in  this  case, 
has  justilicd  the  prepossos-^ion.  Mr.  Lee's 
vuup  d'wd  of  ISritish  watering-places  is  that  of 
a  master.  Everything  unimpcrtant  in  his 
subject  escapes  notice— while  everything  which 
is  of  value  to  the  invalid,  or  the  medical  man, 
he  seizes  with  intuitive  sagacity,  and  places 
before  his  readers,  with  a  precision  and  concise 
elegance,  which  nuikes  his  little  book  a  treat 
even  to  the  fastidious  scholar.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  part  of  Mr.  Lee's  arrange  vent 
which  docs  not  please  us.  Wo  have,  lirst,  a 
preface — secondly,  a  jiostscript — thirdly,  an 
"  avanl  jiropox" — and,  fourthly,  thirteen  pages 
of  "  Introductory  Remarks,"  before  we  get  to 
the  book  itself, — and,  finally,  when  the  "  book" 


''.  finished,  and  the  printer's  name  duly  an- 
noiuiccd,  we  have  an  e.\(ra  page  given  on 
.Artesian  Wells,  for  which  awkwardly  snpple- 
nientiiry  foini  there  apjjcars  no  excuse,  inas- 
ViUieh  as  it  bears  d:ite,  March,  liS  10,  while  the 
preface  is  dated,  Deeeniber,  18-10.  The  book 
is  thus  made  Ccrronenii.sly,  wc  believe)  to 
begin  its  career  with  a  shew  of  literary  dandy- 
ism, and  finishes  it  with  a  demonstration  of 
negligence  far  loo  slovenly  to  be  graceful.  All 
this,  however,  may  h  ■  mended  in  a  second 
edition,  which  we  heartily  wish  the  author. 
.\s  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  his  rc- 
niar.ks  explanatory  of  hi.s  views  on  the  action 
of  mineral  waters  on  the  system.  Our  readers 
will  observe  that  the  rendiii;/  of  the  author, 
.ind  that  of  l">r.  Ishruael  Ila'l,  have  run  much 
in  the  same  direction. 

Lesion  of  the  solid  parU  of  the  body,  and  changes 
of  structure,  have  lieen  too  e.vcliisively  considered 
incstiiiiatiiig  tlie  di.seasod  condition  of  parts,  while 
the  altered  state  of  the  thuds,  and  nf  tlie  nervous 
inihicnce  from  which  ,so  many,  parLicularly  chronic 
dl.ieascs,  originate,  has  been,  IVoni  the  days  of  the 
humor:d  pathology  until  lately,  too  frequently 
overloolvcd,  or  regarded  on'3'  in  the  light  of  an 
elicit.  Indeed,  a  late  distinguished  ]ihj-sieian  con- 
sidered a  morbid  state  of  tlie  blood,  and  of  Ihe 
lU'rvous  siibslance,  as  the  sole  cause  of  clironie 
diseases,  and  obse.  vcd,  "  I'liysieians  are  in  Ihe 
habit  of  rrgarding-  ll\e  solid  parts  as  the  primary 
agents  of  life,  to  which  the  (buds  are  subcirdinate  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  and  (he  nervous 
substance  are  the  primitive  and  essential  instru- 
ments of  all  the  orgainc  functions,  while  the  solid 
parts  occu])y  an  interior  grade,  and  are  but  of 
SI  L-ondary  imporlauce  in  disease.  The  elements  of 
general  and  internal  d'sease,  or  the  niorbi<l  pre- 
dispo.sitions  which  form  the  most  imporlant  objects 
of  treatment,  may  then  all  bo  reduced  to  vitiated 
states  {di/scrasict:')  of  the  blitod,  and  of  the  lymph, 
nr  to  derangement  of  the  nervous  .system."* 

The  attention  of  the  profession,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  Ihe  continent,  has,  lioivever,  of  late 
years  been  more  pariicclarly  directed  to  the  pri- 
mary' changes  in  Ihe  finielions  vl'  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  in  Ihe  blood  and  secretions,  to  which  "the 
more  advanced  state  of  organic  clu'mislry  has 
materially  contributed,  and  has  tended  to  elucidate 
the  pathology  of  several  diseases.  Thus,  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  Ihe  ipiantily  ni'  librine  is  increased 
in  acule  indamm.ations,  and  al.5f)  in  phthisis  ;  in 
typhus  the  blood  is  watery,  and  in  the  last  stage  of 
this  disease  appears  scarcely  to  contain  any  fibrine. 
In  most  chronic  diseases  the  quantity  of  fibrine  in 
the  blood  is  diminished.  The  blood  of  females  is 
more  watery  than  that  of  mules,  and  that  of  children 
and  oUl  persons  is  also  more  so  than  in  healthy 
adults.  According  to  the  microscopical  investiga- 
tions of  Seludtz,  the  globules  of  blood  are  not  en- 
tirely thud,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  are  hollow 
bladders  into  which  air  is  absorbed  in  the  process 
of  respiration.  By  the  continued  use  of  alkalis  the 
blood  is  rendered  more  Ihiid,  the  coagulation  of  its 
librine  is  prevented,  andits  colour  becomes  brighter; 
on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  use  of  nitric  acid  produces 
an  inflammatory  coat :  after  the  exhibition  of  cer- 
tain narcotic  substances,  the  blood  becomes  more 
fluid  and  darker  coloured.  The  quantity  of  iron  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  that  of  its  red  globules  ;  by 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  the  iron  is  diminished, 
and  Ijy  the  exhibition  of  the  preparations  of  this 
metal,  the  fifirine  is  increased,  and  the  blood  as- 
sumes a  brighter  red  colour.  According  to  Dr. 
Carswell,  tubercles  are  never  formed  when  the 
blood  is  not  in  a  diseased  state.  Crystals  of  the 
salts  idimiiiated  in  gout  have  been  found  by  Jahn 
in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients.f 

The  experiments  of  5111.  Provost,  Dumas,  an  d 
Miiller,  ha\e  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
action  of  particular  substances  on  the  blood.  Thus, 
it  was  observed  in  a  frog,  that  when  a  drop  of 
water  comes  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  blood,  the 


*  Kreysig.     Des  Kaiix  Mineralcs  Natiirelles  et 
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glolmle,  which  has  naturally  an  elliptical  flattened 
shape,  becomes  round,  and  its  course  is  accelerated. 
When,  however,  the  experiment  is  ma<le  with  a 
s:i'ine  solution,  as  common  salt,  or  subcarbonule  of 
pohis.s.  Ml  water,  no  alleration  of  form  occurs.  The 
iliniensioii  of  the  ghibide  is  alter-d  Ify  contact  with 
liariieular  substances  ;  lliris  lifpior  i?i>tass;e,  though 
it  docs  not  alter  the  tcproi  of  the  globules,  renders 
them  smaller; — ;i  miiuile  cjuantit^'  of  pure  soda 
atlfled  to  the  blood  abstracted  tVorn  a  vein  prevents 
its  coagalatioii.  Acids  produce  increased  oxidisa- 
tion, congelation,  end  redness  of  the  filood,  whereas 
the  a-'lion  of  alkalies  is  more  solvent,  rendering 
the  blood  thinner  and  more  liable  to  decomposition. 
Jt  has  been  also  demonstrated  by  cxperiinents  on 
ralibits,  that  iron  is  ab.sorbed  into  the  blood  only 
in  a  limited  proportion,  the  remainder  of  the 
quantily  given  being  excreted.* 

Alter;itions  in  the  quantity  and  chemical  com- 
position of  the  diU'ereiit  secretions,  it  is  well  Known, 
may  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood, 
either  oc<-Hri''ig  from  morbid  causes,  or  from  the 
intnjilactiem  of  particula.-  substances  into  tlu'  cir- 
culation— of  which  the  How  of  (ears  from  mental 
emotion,  the  change  in  the  urine  of  hysterical  pa- 
tients, increased  alkalin'ly  of  this  secretitm  l'r(iD; 
injury  or  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  cal- 
careous concretion  deposited  in  the  joints  of  gouty 
persons,  may  be  mentioned  as  familiar  examples ; 
but  the  agency  of  the  orga  jic  ner\C3  in  proilucing 
these  changes,  both  in  the  blood  and  secretions,  ami 
in  inducing  various  diseased  states,  is  not  in  general 
sufHeicntly  considered.  .Scirrhous  tumours,  for 
example,  arc  not  unfreqncntly  caused  by  depress- 
ing emotions,  as  grief,  anxiety,  itc.,  acting  pri- 
marily upon  the  cerebyo-spinal  system,  and  con- 
secutively upon  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part; 
so,  in  like  manner,  indurations  of  viscera,  and  other 
local  functional  and  structural  changes  of  organs, 
may  be  induceil  by  derangement  of  the  functions, 
or  by  direct  lesion  of  Ihe  sympathetic  or  organic 
nerves,  which,  I'l-itcd  by  numerous  inosculations 
with  those  of  the  cercbro-spinal  system,  extend 
their  inllueiae  to  all  par:s  of  the  body,  ami  which 
h.ive  been  proved,  by  the  experiments  of  M.  l»ra- 
chet,  to  preside  over  the  action  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  and  of  the  functions  of  nul4-ition  and  se- 
cretion. An  anormal  condition  of  the  organic 
nervous  system,  or  part  of  it,  frequently  depends 
upon  alteration  of  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
the  Idood  by  which  it  is  nourished;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  does  not  fail  to  react  upon,  and  in- 
crease the  disordered  condition  of  the  va.scular 
system.  When,  several  years  ago,  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  section  or  mechanical  lesion  of 
tlie  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  supplying 
the  lye  produced  increased  vascularity,  with 
subsequent  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  acute  in- 
ffammation  «as  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  experiment,  and  to  have  given  rise 
to  this  result.  A  similar  effect,  however,  was 
subsequently  found  to  ensue  in  animals  which 
nere  fed  upon  sugar  or  other  substances  in  too 
concentrated  a  slate  to  afford  them  proper  nourish- 
ment ;  and  M.  Braclict  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  cii-cumslance  did  not  depend  upon  inflamma- 
tion, but  simply  upon  mechanical  distension  and 
consequent  obstruction  of  the 'circulation  throngh 
the'capillary  vessels,  from  their  privation  of  ner- 
vous energy.  He  observes,  "  Let  us  remember 
that  the  gangliouie  nervous  system  pn-sides  over 
the  secretions  and  c;ipillary  circulation.  When, 
therefore,  in  consequence  of  lesion  of  the  ganglionic 
nerves  of  an  organ,  its  secretory  and  capillary  ac- 
tion are  paralysed,  it  does  not  cease  on  that 
account  to  receive  blood,  as  this  fluid  is  forced  into 
the  vessels  by  the  contraction  of  the  hearty ;  but  no 
longer  finding  in  the  capillaries  the'  energy 
necessary  for  their  reaction,  it  gradually  distends 
them  anil  remains  almost  in  a  state  of  stagnation, 
puft's  up  (boursonfflf)  the  parts  where  the  textures 
are  sufiicicntly  lax  to  admit  of  it,  and  determines 
redness  and  swelling  as  in  the  conjun/tiva.'"-f 
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Hence  we  may  .see  that  various  states  «hicli 
Ikuc  been  lonsidereil  as  inBammatury,  are  nut  so, 
but   di'pi-nd  ii]inn  impaireil   nervous  ener^^y.   aii'l 
i\hy    dcplr*tiii'_i-    measures    would    Ije    prejudit-ial. 
\\iiile  tbtK'C  ealoulated  to  j^ivc  tone  tu  tlie  nervous 
system  would  be  most  successful  ;  wbv  tlie  spleen 
should  be  so  frequently  cougesteil  ailer  allaeks  of 
inlennittents,  while  the  more  den.se  le.xture  of  the 
liver  is   comparatively  seldom  affreled,  and   why 
"piiiiiue  tends  (o  reduce  the   splenic  enlargement  ; 
why  Hie  con<;e;ted  slale  of  llie  ves.ds  of  Ihn  r\r 
in  ihat  stale  which  i-.  ternieil  strumous  ophlhahnij 
shiMild  eontimie  so  Ions;  without  produeius;  .serious 
injiuy  ;  and  why,  though  the  local  abstraclion  of 
blood  may  occasionally  be  of  service  in  rclieviin,' 
the  con;^estion,   its    too  tVeipient    repetition    pre- 
di.sposes  to  rola|ises,  which  are  best  iirevendd,  ami 
a  cure  most  pcrin  oieutly  itfi.-l<-il,  by  tonic  remi- 
dies   and   local   stinuilants,  A\hich  strengthen   tin- 
system  generally,  and  excite  the   torpid   and  ri  - 
la.ved  vessels  to  action.     Chilblain  is  another  illus- 
tration  of  the  same  principle  ;    coni^estion  takini; 
place  in  jtarts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  ciMitro 
t»f  circulation,  when  their  nervous  energy  has  becTi 
depres.-ed   by  cold.      Dropsical  ell'usions  also  vi>rv 
fre(|nently  occur  in  the  sami'  manner,  the  serum  of 
the   blood  transudin_:;  throuj^b  the  capillaries  into 
parts  where  the  cellular  texture  is  lax,  and  h  hence 
the  blood  meets  with  obstacles  in  returnintc  to  the 
heart.       Softeninj^    of  the    nervous    ci'utres,    and 
paralysis,  iloubtlcss  occur  not  unlVeipicntIv  from 
the  same  e«nse,  vi/,.  deficiency  of  nutrition  vl'  their 
substance,   from  the  nervous  encri;}'  of  the  capd- 
laircs  being  impaired,  as  is  jiretty  evident  by  these 
dise:uies  most  generally  occurring  in  elderly  per- 
sons, and   those  in  whom   the  vital  powers  havi- 
become  depressed.     1  have  met  with  several  case:; 
of  par:ilysis  consefjuent  upon  excesses,  from  the 
intlucnce   of  malaria,  &e.,   or  occurring  idiopathi- 
cally,  in  which  the  too  indiscriminate  use  of  blood 
letting,  and  other  depleting    nn^asures,  had   been 
extremely  prcjiulicial,  and  in  which  the  subseipu'iit 
use  of  a  tonic  regimen  bad  been  proihictive  of  the 
highest  benolit.     That  a  diininulion  of  the  organic 
nervous  intlucnce  of  the  capillaries  of  the  nervous 
centres  is   frecjuenlly  the  cause  of  congestion  and 
itscon.sequenees,  is  clearly  shown  by  an  exper-ment 
of  Urachet.      After  removal  of  the  iipper  cervical 
ganglion  in  a  ifog.  the  eyes  became  red  and  lumeficd. 
as  in  the  other  experiments,  coma  su]iirvcned,  and 
after  the-  auiniafs  death  the  capillaries  ..f  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  were  found  to  be  gorged  to  the 
utmost  with   blood,  on   which   Uraehet  justly  re- 
mark.s — "  Hence  many  diseases,  appariaitly  of  the 
brain,  have,  in  fa«t,  a  very  different  origii.     Sup- 
pose  the-  occurrence  of  an  analog.>us  instance  to 
the   above-inenlioueil    experiunait — symptoms    of 
disease  of  the  brain  takes  place,  the   posl-nmrtem 
examination  demi.nstrales  patliologiral  allcr.ilions 
in  this  organ,  the  consequences  .seem  to  be  natural, 
and  yet  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  llic  hrahi  l„is  oiih/ 
berome  ilheaseil  scrrmilai'ilii,  the  organ  truly  alVccteil 
is  the  ganglionic  sysleni,  the  action  of  winch  being 
ptraly.sed  produced  the  phenomena  whiih  the  brain 
presiailed.     If  the  diminution  or  tlie  abstraclion  of 
the  inllucnce  of  the  ganglio]''c  .system    i-ou'd   sit 
frequently  occasion  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
preceding  I'xperimeut,  may  we  not  reasonalily  infer 
that  the  same  thing  will  take  )ilace  whenever  this 
influence  is  modilied  by  any  pathological  alVection 
of  the  upper  part  of  Ibe  ganglionic  .system  ?" 


IJXHUIATION    OKA    DllOl'alCAI.  ()\  AR1I01. 

— Ml.  Henry  Walnc  gives,  in  tlio  Mnlical 
Giizelli;  a  succos>fu!  case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  removal  was  cH'cctcd  by  the  largo  incision. 
Tlic  op(r,ilion,  wliich  appears  to  have  been 
modellcti  on  tho^c  [icrforined  by  Dr.  C.  Clay, 
(as  given  in  recent  numbers  of  our  Journal) 
took  place  on  Nov. /tb.  On  tlic  lltli,  bad 
symptoms  appeared,  wbicli,  liowever,  were 
ovcnomc  by  the  l:(lli  ;  and,  by  llie  'j!llh,  the 
patient  felt  quite  well;  the  wound  being 
liculed,  witli  tlie  exception  of  a  scion-like 
opening  at  the  lower  end  ot  it. 
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{Suttif,^    fit    yisi    Piiiis,  at    GnihUtuU,  liffnie    Lord 
Vhief  Jttstlvt:  TlNI^AL  and  Sj;cc'!nl  Jul ies. 


ncALE  X'.   si;i,K. 
M.'.   Hoggins,  and  Mr.  K.   .lain 


Sir  T.  ■\Vihk 
<-onducted  the   ]ilaintiti"s  case,    .■tnd    Mr.  .Serjeant 
Xalfoc-il  and  Mr.  I'.ult  that  of  Ibe  defendant.' 

The  action  was  for  slanderous  words  spoken  of 
the  pkaintilf,  who  is  a  srvgeon  and  accoucheur  re- 
siding in  Ijedtiird-square,  Stepney,  by  (he  defend- 
ant, who  is  also  a  medic. il  ]>ractjtioner,  and  a  near 
iieighbouv  of  (he  phiinliff,  on  dithrent  occasions  in 
the  month  of  December,  last  year.  The  defemlant 
pleailed — first,  (he  general  is.sut  ;  secondly,  as  to  so 
imii-h  of  the  (bird  count  of  the  declaration  as  re- 
lated to  the  speal.ingof  the  wi.rds  that  a  Mrs.  Neck 
was  improperly  treated  by  the  plaiiKilf,  that  she 
did  receive  improper  treatment;  and,  tlr-d'y,  as 
to  the  use  of  the  words  inenlioned  in  the  second 
count,  "that  the  plaintiff  was  a  dissecting-room 
beadle, "pthat  sueh  words  were  true. 

Sir  ']'.  Wilde  stated  the  ease  to  the  .jury,  and 
i-alled  the  fi>Ilo\ving  witnesses, — 

Mr.  .lames  Norris. — On  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, Dec  21),  last  year,  I  was  at  the  h.inse  of  Mrs. 
Hough,  between  (i  and  7  o'chick.  Mr.  William 
Itowland,  colleclor  of  poor -rates,  was  also  there. 
t  The  defeiiilant  wa-s  present.  M'-.  Rowland  said  be 
had  heard  thai  the  defendant  had  been  to  Iximbelh 
street  jiolice  court,  and  that  he  knew  what  tin-  de- 
fendant had  been  there  about.  Siune  convcrsatiiMi 
took  place  between  lonvland  and  tin-  defendant 
about  an  impu'st  which  was  In  In'  held  on  a  ]»crson 
whom  I  afterwards  a-scertained  In  be  Mrs.  Neck. 
The  defendant  said  that  tlu'  plaintilf,  Mr.  ]!eale, 
was  incompelint  to  practise  as  a  medical  man. 
The  defendant  said  to  me,  "  If  you  were  i",  wi.aild 
yon  call  in  a  waggoner  to  atlend  youV"  1  said  lhat 
Mr.  Fieale  wa-s  a  surgeon.  The  defendant  replied, 
"He  has  never  been  anything  but  a  sngi 'Ui's 
beaillo  to  a  ho.spital  or  dissecting-room,"  ami  that 
M\\  ]>eale  was  not  a  surgeon. 

Cro.ss-examined. — I  havi'beeii  told  that  an  action 
is  pending  against  the  plaiiililf,  which  aeliou  has 
Iweii  brought  ag;dnst  li'm  b^'  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  for  practis'iig  without  a  cerlifieate  '  om 
them. 

i\Ir.  Kdward  I'orter  exi'iniucd. — On  the  27lh  of 
Dciemher  last  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Lambelh- 
strect  po''ce-eourt,  and  there  I  saw  i\I  ■.  Self,  the 
deferulant.  He  said,  "  You  are  about  to  snn.mon 
a  jury  on  a  coroner's  inipiest  upon  A'-.s.  Neck." 
He  said.  "  You  have  seen  Mr.  Dale  (his  morning; 
my  name  is  Self."  Jlr.  Dale  (the  defendant  -li  a 
similar  action)  had  before  this  nieutioned  Mr. 
Self's  name  to  me.  The  defendant  said,  "  The 
deceased  Mrs.  Neck,  has  been  very  improperly 
trotted  by  I\Ir.  I'ieale,  who  is  no  surgeon."  I 
asked  li'-n  what  hi-  paiiieidarlv  \vaiit.ed  with  me. 
He  sa»d  it  was  ;ib"iit  sii'iniioning  ihe  jury.  1 
aski  d  if  he  wisheil  to  be  (Mie  of  the  jiry.  He  said 
I  inigbt  summon  him.  I  fdleil  tip  ;i  summons  in 
the  polic  court,  :ind  g;ive  it  to  bim  then  and  there. 
I  Inid  a  w:'"rant  from  tin-  coroner  to  eall  the  jo-y 
on  the  .-joth  of  Dee.  I  told  the  defendant  tieit' .Mr. 
Dak'  had  told  me  that  iiioriiiu;v  that  Mr.  ISeale  wa  . 
iiolhiug  but  .a  quack,  and  I  .s;tid,  "  I  hate  ipia'-kery 
as  iiuieli  as  :iny  one,  a  id  you  may  be  one  of  the 
jury."  I  also  said,  "  I  wi"  summon  ajc'y  of  doc- 
tors, if  you  w'i'l  give  me  a  list  of  those  who  arc 
projierly  qnalKIed."  It  vvas  agreed  that  I  sbonM 
i-a'l  on  the  defeiukuit,  previously  to  suirmoiraf;- the 
jury  for  lhat  'st.  Oil  tin-  mor'."ne  cf  ibe  day  I'.a- 
which  the  inquest  was  sinmiioueil.  I  called  on  Mr. 
Sell  for  the  list.  I  askedMr.  Selfif  he  hadpiepared 
the  list,  aid  he  said  "No;  wo  li.ave  a-seerlaiiied 
that  Mr.  Beale  is  a  surgeon,  and  wc  intenil  to  let 
the  .affair  take  its  natural  cour.-.i'."  I  said,  "  Then 
I  shaM  summon  a  respectable  jury,"  and  Air.  Self 
said  ln'  sht»uld  attend.  'J'lie  coroner's  inquest  w;is 
held  that  evening  before  Mr.  Maker.  Mr.  .Self  was 
not  on  the  jury.  l\lr.  lieaU'  was  there;  so  was  Mr. 
I?eiinel(,  and  Mr.  I''arrer,  and  Mr.  D.ale.  Mr. 
Neck,  Ihe  husband  of  the  dece:used,  was  preseni, 
Mr.  Self  put  some  ipieslions  to  Mr.  ISeak',  but  not 
so  many  as  Mr.  Dale  did.  Mr.  I'earce,  a  medical 
man,  also  asked  some  questions.  I  was  myself  on 
the  jury.    The  verdict  was  "  Nulural  death,"  iuul 


the  jury  said  they  thought  Mr.  Beale  had  treated 
the  deceased  in  a  very  proper  manner.  I  have  not 
seen  the  defendant  since.  I  was  led  to  believe, 
from  what  Mr.  Self  had  told  me,  that  Mr.  Beale  was 
not  a  surgeon. 

Cross-yxamiued. —  I  am  an  auctioneer  and  ap- 
praiser, and  summon  the  jury  I'm-  the  constable, 
who  is  niiwel'.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Beale  till  I  sum- 
moned him  to  attend. 

Mrs.  Letitia  Sc'ab  .lo.sephine  Biiru  examiued. — 
I  live  in  King  streel.  Stepney.     My  hu.sband  is  an 
oliicer  in  the  t'lisOmis.       In  December,  1.S4I,  I  ex- 
pected to  be  conliiied.     I  .sent  1113-  sister  on  the  '19th 
of  November  to  ft'  -.    Beale's    house,  to  tell  him  to 
hold  bimsell'  in    readiness   to    attend  me.     I  know 
iVIr.  Self   as  a  medical  man,   who  had  attended  mo 
twice.      Mr.    Beale  called  upon    me  on    the  2d   of 
December.     Afler  this  Mr.  Se'"  called  on  me,  and 
I  tiild  him  that  I  had  'ntended  to  send  to  him.  as  I 
did  not  tiiiuk  il  right  lhat  he  .should  be  kept  in  ig- 
nor.inee  that  i  did  not  v,  ish  him  to  attend  me  in  my 
coming  ennlineuient.     Mr.  Self  srid,  "WhyV  could 
I  liud   any  fault  with  bim?     I  told  him  uo,  I  did 
not.     He  Iheii  said,  "Did  I  blamehim  for  anything 
that  h.id   happened    to  Ihe   children';'     I  had  lost 
some  children  before  this.     I  told  him   no,    I  did 
not,  it    would  be  very  wnmg   to    do  so.     M':  Sell 
asked  me  to  consiiH   my   husband  on   the  subject, 
and  said  he  wcudd  call  the  next  day, .and  hear  what 
I  had  to  say.     The  next  day  he  called.     I  told  him 
I  had  m.ide  up  my  mind  to  call  in  the  gentleman  I 
had   mentioned.      F  had  s;rul  the  day  before  that  I 
should  call  in  aiiotlur  geiitlemau.     He  then  asked 
it  was  a  fair  i|iiestion,  if  I  wnuld  tell  him  whom  I 
iiitendi'd  to  employ':'   I   told  b'ln  I  would  make  no 
secret  of  it;  it  was   Mr.  Beale,  of  Bedford-square, 
Stepney.     Mr.  Self  said  he  tlioaght   it  was  some- 
thing of  lhat  kind.     He  said,  "  Was  I  aware  that 
Wr.   Beale  was    an    nnipialilied  practilioner,    and 
liable  to  he  prosecuted  every  day 'i'     I  told  him  that 
I  was  not  aware   of   anythi.ig  of   the  kind,  and  I 
knew  he  bad    attended  my  i'atber  for   s"me  time; 
and  that  my  father  and  fi  ^ciids  generally  wished  me 
to  empkiy  him.     He  asked  me  wbetlu'r  my  father 
intended  to  give  me  anything,  because,  if  so,  he  had 
better  do  so  when  it  would  be  of  some  givod  to  me, 
and  not  wait  till  I  was  dead.     Mr.  Self  said   if  I 
wished  to  clK"ige,  he  would  reconimeiid  some  one 
to  me  of  experience,  but  not  Mr.  Beale,  who  had 
not  any  experience.     He  said   I     was  to   tell  my 
husband  and  my  father  tbalif  luiy  thing  happeiud 
to  me,  he  would  call  a  coroner's  iuqiiest   on   my 
tody,    and  have  the  matter  properly  investigated. 
He  said,  "There  was  no  such   person  as  Air.  Tints. 
I'e;de,  a  surgeon."     He  said  thai,  as  if  he  believed 
lhat  there  was  no  such  a  person.       He  had  said  be- 
fore that  Mr.  Bi-ak;  had  been  abe;idle  to  a  hospilal, 
and  (hat  he  had  bad  no  proper  medical  i;dneation.   I 
asked  bim  what  a  beiulle  was,  and  he  said  it  was  a 
man  who  had  to  clear  away  the  guts  and  garbage. 
He  said  that  there  something  on    foot  about  a   co- 
roner's   inquest.     The   same  evening  1  was  taken 
ill.  and  sent  for  Air.  Self.      I   did  not  ..end  f..r  Mr. 
Beale,  in  con.sequeuce  of  what   Mr.  Self  had  said. 
My  eonfiiiement   took   placi;    on  the    l7(liof  Dee. 
The  conversation  I  have  been  speaking  about  took 
jiiace  on  the  3d  of  December.     I  afterwards  sent  to 
Mr.  Beale,  and  explained    to  him  why  1    li.al   not 
c.-t'Ied  him  ill.     This  was  ;ib'>ut  tlin-e  wi-ek   after 
the  17tli    of   Dec.     At  that   time   I  informed  Mr. 
Beale  what  Mr.  Self  had  said  of  him.     Afterwards 
I  told  Mr.  .Sell  lhat  I   had  .seen   Mr.   B.iilc.     Mr. 
Self  said,  that  he  had  since  asi'erta'ned  thai    Mr. 
Ileale  wa-s   a  surgeon.     1  s;iid  I  was  very  sorry   I 
vva-;  implicated  in  it,   and  that  I  had  rather  it  had 

1 II  any  other   ]'ersoii.     Before   this   I    li;id  In  en 

lold  that  my  cvidellee  wnuld  be  reqeired;  that 
caused  me  to  imdic  the  oberv;ition.  Mr.  Self  said 
that  I  had  no  occasion  to  say  nnything.  Afler- 
vvanls  he  said  that  he  luid  he.ird  i  had  been  with 
Mr.  Be;Uc  to  his  lawyer. 

Cisiss-exaniined. — It  vvas  either  in  the  latl' r  pari 
of  .bimiary  or  the  beginning  of  February  that  I 
went  to  Mr.  Beale's  lawyer.  I  h.ave  been  ivviee 
tliire  in  all.  What  I  said  wa.s  wf iltcn  down,  but  I 
did  not  require  il.  Mr.  lieah:  has  adeiided  my 
fallier,  and  I  lliiuk  his  complaint  was  irysipelas. 
He  ;ilso  alli-nded  my  sister,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
her  complaint  was.  Mr.  Beale  scut  mediiines. 
When  Mr.  Self  told  nic  thai  he  had  discovered 
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that  Mr.  13e;)'.u  was  a,  surgeon,  ho  saiil  that  Mr. 
Iti'ali'  biraiiK!  a  sirrg'oon  ia  July  18JI.  He  saiil 
hi-  had  iiMtiilnj;  to  .say  aj;:iinst  ^^r.  lica'.i-  as  an  ar- 
(■'Hichtair,  lit'caiisr  aiiyhntly  hail  a,  rii.',ht  tn  [iracilsu 
Jiiiilviilrrv,  hut  hi!saiii  \u-  liail  im  ri;;lit  to  aihilinislcr 
iui'(lk'iiH'.s. 

Ki'-f  xaaiinod.  Whoii  ho  said  this,  hi'  aildcd  that 
i  uii;.;ht  as  well  taiiphiy  a  lii'd\/li',  l'..r  that  it'  I 
did,  and  tinytiiint;-  uas  to  ha[>|)i'ii,  i  t'oidcl  su. m  sriid 
t'nr  a  nii'diral  man,  hut  that  whrn  a  f^'iaitltanan  was 
cinployi'd  om'  <in<'ht  to  hf  a^)i<'  to  placo  cnntidt-nci' 
inliini.  1  tohl  i\ir.  li.vdo's  la,wyw  that  i\Ir.  Sell' 
had  spoked  to  mo  on  the  sidijooi,  as  a  I'-aond,  and  1, 
thiavloro.doidincil  losayall  liitil  I  haviv.iid  lo-day. 
1  jKiid  a  i^irnoa  tor  my  tonliinnnMit,  i'\i'hisi\c  -il' 
mfdi('in(\ 

Mr.  ('.  Not!k  o.vani'jiod. — I  am  a  sidiooliuaiitcr, 
and  lin'  ill  I'l'lpot-strcot,  ( !omiiiorcial-road.  1 
havo  Uiiowii  Ihi'  |ila'alilV  aiioiit  C air  years.  I  am 
the  husband  of  .Mrs.'N.cK,  wh..  died  on  the  2.'jtli  ..I' 
Decemher  last.  Mr.  13eah-  had  att.anUd  her.  Sin. 
had  heeu  ■''.  jtist  n"u(s  day.s.  Her  il'nes.s  \\as  sud- 
den, and  was  ouinj;'  to  i  i\vis|oie  of  the  boivels,  or 
something  of  th.il.  Uind.  .\lr.  Heale,  so  lavas  I 
could  jiidgv,  treated  her  sKi'lVlly  lor  that  disonler. 
Mr.  Bcalo  bronglit  M".  l<'arr<>r  to  see  her.  Mr. 
Farror  is  a  surgeon  ami  apotheeary  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood.  Mr.  IVale  atlemli'd  my  wif..  a'!  the 
lime  of  her  ''luess  but  the  I'onrlh  day,  wliieb  was 
Sunday.  Mr.  IJeale  left  ine  at  10  ilVloeli  on  the 
Saturday  evciii  ii';,  under  tiie  impression  that  he 
had  done  a''  that  eonid  bo  done  under  the  eireum- 
stauces.  On  the  Sundav  morning  Mr.  Boale's  srm 
came  to  asU  how  Mrs.  Nook  was,  and  I  told  him 
she  was  mueh  w»trso,  and  I  wished  him  to  ^o  for 
his  lather  direelly.  lie  said  that  bis  father  had 
gone  by  the  llrsi  boat  that  mo..iing  to  (iravesi'ud. 
We  then  .sint  for  Mr.  l!eiinetl,  a  meilieal  man.  Mr. 
Ki'ah'  retnini'd  that  even'iig,  and  eame  to  my 
bouse.  It  became  a  ipiestion  whether  he  should 
continiii;  his  atlendaneo,  and  my  wife  s.aid  "  A[r. 
Heale  ;"  thereby  ■niply'ng  that  she  wished  him  to 
attend  her.  I\I'-.  lioaie  (irst  inlimaled  that  there 
was  danger  on  the  I'riday  incniiing.  1  belie\e 
that  Mr.  Karrar  was  awa"."  r\^  the  trea,aiont  pur- 
sued. Aftia'  my  wife's  ileath  I  a'loued  a  /msl  mi,r- 
lem  e.Kamiiiatiou  to  be  maile.  Mr.  h'airer  and  Mr. 
Beale  attended  it.  The  day  after  the  ex;e.,i'  lation 
^Ir.  Self  ealle'd  on  ini',  and  asked  me  ^^hat  was 
done  in  tln^  first  i'lstauee ':•  I  told  him  that  Mr. 
Beale  adiuinisfereil  whatevtn'  mi'dic-  les  he  (hought 
proper  ;  that  he  was  eonstantly  in  and  out,  anil 
that  whatever  he  (rreetod  was  done.  Mr.  Self 
asked  if  leeches  had  been  applied  ;  I  said,  yes,  six. 
He  said,  that  at  least  forty  or  lifly  ought  to  have 
been  ai>plied.  Mr.  Self  said,  that  Mr.  Beale  w.-is 
nothing  but  a  porter,  a  id  thai  he  had  no  more 
light  to  praetise  than  I  had.  That  was  all  that 
he  said  to  me,  with  the  exeeption  of  a  few  remarks 
about  his  standing  forward  for  the  respectabilitv 
of  the  prolession.  I  ri'col'eot  the  im|Uest  on  my 
wife.  I  had  taken  no  steps  to  oall  one,  and  w.as 
astonished  when  I  was  .served  with  a  summons.  I 
wase.xaniined  as  a  witness.  When  Mr,  Self  ealleil 
there  was  nothing  to  lead  mo  to  bebive  that  an 
inquest  wonld  be  summoned. 

Cross-examined.  I  have  Icnnwn  Mr.  Boalo  four 
years,  and  during  that  lime  he  had  allonded  my 
family,  and  sent  inodielnes.  I  have  had  live  of 
Mr.  Bealo's  .sons  at  my  seliool  atone  lime.  My 
wife  was  taken  ill  on  rhursday,  iho  16th  of 
December.  Six  h'oehes  were  apjiiied  at  once.  Nr) 
warm  bath  was  used.  A  small  bli  ter  was  ajiplied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  on  the  Saturday. 

Re-ixa mined.— Mr.  Beak'  ordered  fomentations 
in  the  middle  <if  the  day  as  hot  as  they  eould  be 
apjilied,  and  they  were  continued. 

Mr.  Farror  examined. — I  was  called  in  by  Mr. 
B-'ale  to  see  tli<^  drecased  Mrs.  Neck.  When  I 
saw  her  the  .symptoms  were  like  Iho.se  of  a  per- 
son'passing  gall-ilones.  I  attended  the  /lo^Z-morlrm 
examination.  M".  Beale  operated,  and  did  so  in 
a  decidedly  skilful  manner.  A  portion  of  the 
smaller  intoslini's  were  twisted  or  strangulated  to 
the  exieut  of  about  six  inches,  and  this  jiaii  was 
approaching  to  gangrene. 

Cross-examined. — I  should  judge  the  twisting  to 
have  e.\isted  si.'i  gr  fight  daj-s.     I  decifledly  think 


that  if  more  active  remedies  had  been  used,  and  a 
g  e.tter  number  of  leo<  hos  a.pplied.  it  wonlil  have 
given  tlur  patient  a  better  ebaiiee,  <  'onsideriiig  the 
exli'iit  of  pain  I  witnes.sed,  1  should  think  that  si.x 
leeehcs  were  not  eni)ii!;h  ;  iMil  in  my  judgment  a 
great  many  more  ought  to  have  been  applieil. 
Supposing  that  tlie  pain  hail  eonliiuied  on  the 
Saturday,  and  that  the  bowels  were  not  veliovi'd, 
1  should  ha\a'  thought  that  I  had  been  n;>.s(a'ci'ii 
'■1  supposing  thai  the  patient  was  passing  ga'l- 
stoiies.  I  should  not  have  felt  Jnstilied  "i  leaiing 
the  ease  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  night  without 
jirovidi'ig  a  substitute.  I  eon-ader  the  ease  to  have 
been  a  medical  case. 

Bo  examined. — 1  wrote  down  a  short  statement 
of  the  jtiis/  ?)mrtrw  examination  some  little  time 
afterwards.  (The  statoinont  was  handed  to  the 
vitiies.s,  who  looked  vwv  it.)  It  is  correct.  It  is 
there  said  that  the  poise  was  feeble,  the  patient 
very  low,  and  seemingly  exhausted.  Upon  the 
l>.>y,t -jiii^yli  lit  e\amiuatiou  1  found  the  gall-bhnldor 
lar;;o,  and  full  ortblid.  The  app'^ealiiai  ..rieeohos 
would  depend    upon    the    subseiplollt.    condition    of 

the  patient.  I  slioi'M  have  suspected  that  there 
must  be  acute  iiiHamm.uion  going  on,  as  shown  by 
the  feobh'  stale  of  the  pr'so.  lileoding  would  have 
had  a  good  elicit  if  it  had  been  applied  nine  or  ten 
days  before  death  took  i»laoo.  If  she  had  not  got 
boiler,  I  should  have  bled  her  till  some  degree  of 
faintness  was  produced.  I  cc  uiot  say  how  much 
blood  the  patient  would  have  lost  before  she  be- 
came fajnt  ;  patients  vary  so  very  much.  If  the 
case  had  gone  lo  tlie  pub'ic  hospitals,  they  would 
have  taken  it  as  a  medical  and  not  as  a  surgical 
ca.so.     I  am  ([uitj  clear  on  that. 

15y  Mr.  Serjeant  Ta'fourd. — The  seat  of  the 
dii.easo  w;is  lower  than  wdiore  the  intestines  were 
tuisloil.  The  twisliui;-  might  be  the  cause  or  the 
eireot  of  intlainmation. 

Mr.  \V.  (i.  Morritt  oxami  lod. — T  knew  Mr. 
Beale  when  he  atlonded  at  the  London  Hospital. 
1  saw  him  there  often  eo"eetiiig  subjecis  for  ilo- 
mouslralion,  and  engaged  as  a  curator  in  the 
Mu.seiim.  He  injected  the  arterio.s  and  ve'ns  of 
IIk'  subjects.  He  also  aiiiculatod  the  bones.  I 
lia\e  soon  a  person  who  was  eider  him  sweep  a^d 
clean  the  place.  I  considered  the  pla'ntitf'a  very 
promising  young  niav. 

Oro.ss-examined  by  M'.  Serjeant  Talfoivd. — I 
have  kninvn  the  oflieo  wluoli  Mr.  Beale  hoM  oalloil 
by  various  names.  1  know  it  is  ea'lod  that  of 
dissecting  beadle  to  the  hospital.  I  have  also 
heard  that  olheor  called  assistant  to  the  lectuna". 
The  person  who  swept  the  Museum  was  a  servant 
of  the  dissoeting-room.  His  name  was  Mer.itt. 
He  was  no  relation  of  mine. 

Mr.  Sorjoant  Talfiaird. — .Another  order  of  merit, 
I  suppose  '^ 

Witness. — I  cannot  say. 

Re-examined.  —  The  opportunities  of  seeing 
analomy  aft'orded  to  a  person  holdiii";  that  ollioo 
would  lie  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  and  the  plaiiiliH' 
paid  the  most  arduous  atlenlion  to  his  duties  while 
he  remained  there. 

Hr.  Charles  WaUor  examined. — I  am  a  physi- 
cian and  eoiisiilting  aeeoueheur  to  the  Louilon 
and  Soulbwark  Ly'ng-Iii  Institution.  1  lia\'o 
known  the  phentitt'  ten  or  twelve  yisirs.  He  at 
tended  two  courses  of  lectt'res  of  mine  on  mid- 
\\il'<ry,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  ehildren. — 
He  alleuded  with  more  diligonoe  ilian  most  impiis. 
I  bad  every  ri'ason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  well- 
informed  man,  and  as  regards  the  department  in 
which  he  attoiideil  mo,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
ilating  that  he  was  perfectly  competent. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  attended  several  la- 
ln»nrs  with  him.  I  renewed  my  acipiainlaueo  w  itli 
him  about  six  year.s  ago. 

Mr.   Fredoilck    TyiroU I    am   surgeon  to  St. 

Thomas's  Hospital.  I'^aauerly,  lor  ma'iy  ycar^;,  1 
gave  lectures  in  surgery.  I  know  the  plainlill' 
well.  About  lSi()  or  lt>27  I  became  aciiuaiiited 
with  him.  He  then  became  an  assistant  in  the 
dissecting-room  in  a  school  wlii<-h  I  was  the  ]>rin- 
cip.al  means  of  foiiiuhng,  in  Aldorsgate-street.  The 
plaintiff  remained  there  as  long  as  1  did,  and  I  be 
lieve  longtr,  but  I  left  in  1829,  when  I  was  soli- 


cited to  take  a  professorship  at  St.  Thomas's.  Mr. 
Beale  had  constant  opportunities  atl'orded  him  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  profession,  and  his 
attention  was  iinromilting.  When  he  wasllu-ro  he 
asked  me  111  allow  him  to  allondniy  lee  un  s  for  the 
purpose  of  euabliii",  him  to  folj.iw  llio  profession  :it 
some  future  iiorioil.  lb-  altended  a  cour.so  of  Ici - 
tiires  in  anatomy  and  physiology  which  I  delivia-i  d 
in  coujunclion  with  Dr.  (inain,  and  a  separate 
eor-si'  delivered  by  myself  on  the  |.rinoipli's  and 
practice  of  anatomy.  When  1  lefi  the  school,  his 
knowk'dgo  of  the  profession  appeared  lo  me  I.,  bo 
very  good,  and  I  should  say  that  it  was  much  be- 
yond mediocrity.  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Farrer  to-day,  the  case  wouUl  have  gone  to  the 
hospital  physician  in  the  lirst  instauci',  but  if  the 
synqiloms  continued  the  physician  wuuhl  probably 
ask  for  til  ■  assistance  of  the  surgeon.  There  must 
be  iillior  svmptoms  than  tlio.se  I  have  hoard  ili - 
scribed  to  day  lo  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  treat- 
ment that  sl'iould  have  been  pursued.  With  the 
suspicion  tliat  there  were  gall-stones  passing,  the 
treatment  persued  by  Mr.  Beale  win 'd  have  been 
proper.  The  six  leeches  weie  a  sort  of  trial,  and 
if  that  had  been  found  to  alVord  relief,  and  the 
pulse  rose,  more  might  have  been  applied.  I  should 
have  .said  that  the  application  of  30  or  liJ  keohe-, 
when  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  extr.uio  depres- 
sion, » id  have  boon  a  hazardous  mode  of  treat- 
ment. It  would  show  a  want  of  skill,  as  you  can- 
not recal  blood.  Thi'Vo  may  be  various  causes  of 
obstriielion  of  the  bowels.  It  would  not  have  been 
judicious  to  inorivea-  the  number  of  leeches  under  a 
low  condilion  of  Ihe  civculation.  I  should  say  that 
the  obstructiou  did  not  arise  from  inllammalion, 
but  from  ligature. 

Cro.ss-exambied.  —  I  think  that  iullammation 
would  not  h.ave  a^'isen  in  nine  days.  iSIr.  Boale's 
whole  t'liie,  up  to  I.s2'.l,  was  devoted  to  the  school 
in  Aldorsgate-street.  He  was  paid  between  'Jtis 
and  3ils.  a  week.  We  termed  him  assistant 
curator.  I  gave  him  the  certilicatos  produced  for 
attondiiig  lectu'es  in  the  course  of  the  metlical  ses- 
sions 1«'!7-H  and  lS'2,S-9. 

Reexamined. — When  I  let".-  the  school  he  was 
eouipelent  to  pass  his  examination  in  anatomy  and 
pliysioloj;-y,  but  iii.it  'n  surgery. 

Mr.  Aston  Key  examined  — I  am  a  surgeon  at 
Ouy's  llospitol.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Farrar's  evi- 
ilouce,  I  think  the  opinion  iiiie.ht  have  been 
fo.  rued  without  impugn'a^  the  plaintill's  want  of 
skill,  that  gall-stones  were  passing.  I  think  that 
Ihirly  or  forty  leeches  would  have  end-mgered  life. 
The  powers  of  the  paliont  svonlil  be  <xh,austed  by 
bleeding,  and  thereby  her  d.anger  would  be  in- 
creaseil.  The  ease  appears  to  me  to  luue  been 
\orv  peculiar  in  waiuing  the  ^;ymploms  of  acute 
iullanimatiou.  I'rom  what  I  have  heard,  I  should 
sa)'  that  the  obstruction  arose  from  adhesion, 
and  that  Ihe  case  was  wholly  beyimd  the  roach 
of  art. 

Mr.  Neck  recalled.  — Down  to  'ho  lime  of  my 
wife's  Vlcath  her  health  was  pretty  good,  but  she 
was  rather  an  ailing  woman.  My  wife  used  to 
say  that  her  h.ai.  appear.d  lo  bo  to.i  large  for 
lii-r  body. 

The  diploma  of  the  plainlill  f.om  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  was  put  in. 

This  was  the  plaintiff's  case. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Tiudal  inquired  if  i\Ir.  Ser- 
jeant Talfourd  intended  to  eal'  witnesses  '! 

The  learned  Serjeant  said  tliat  he  should  he 
gl.id  of  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  evidence 
iiut  he  would  not  say  that  even  as  then  advise.l  he 
would  call  witnesses  for  the  defence. 

An  ailjiairninent  was  then  agreed  to. 

This  morning  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  addressed 
the  jury  for  the  defence  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
but  no  witnesses  were  called  in  support  of  the 
pleas  of  justiticatii.111. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  up,  and  I'le 
jury,  afler  some  deliberation,  found  their  verdict 
for' the  plaintiff,  with  XIOO.  damages. 

Ill  Beale  v.  I).ale,  being  a  similar  action  against 
aiiolhor  dofciulaut,  the  case  was  concluded  by  a 
compromise,  a  verdict  being  entered  foi'  plaiutitf, 
wiUi  40s.  damages. 
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(To  lliL-  Kililur  of  tile  '  Me.lical  Time-:;.') 

Sin, — In  your  report  of  Mr.  Solly's  oliser- 
vaiions  on  a  rase  of  mollilios  o-i-iiini,  I  ob- 
•=irrve  that  that  n-entleman  in  alliiiliivj  to  flie 
microsoiipio  aiipearriiioes  of  ?cction<;  of  tho 
bone  alhiiles  to  the  exi?)ence  of  "  some  parti- 
cles of  matter"  which  were  "  bclieveil"  to  be 
worms,  Mr.  Solly  then  deciile.s  that  these 
particles  of  matter  are  not  worms,  hut  "  little 
filaments  separateil  from  the  bones."  The 
reasons  assigneil  for  this  decision  is,  "  because 
the  cleaner  we  cut  the  sections  there  was  less 
appearance  of  worms,  and,  at  last,  by  the 
createsl  care,  not  a  portion  of  the  supposed 
worms  could  be  seen  in  the  section." 

I  beg  leave,  with  great  deference  for  the 
superior  powers  of  observation  with  which  Mr 
Solly  is  endowed,  humbly  to  dissent  from  this 
de<-ision,  because  in  a  portion  of  the  calvarium 
wiiich  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Topping,  of  Bride  Street, 
Liverpool  Road,  notwithstanding  the  aicatest 
precautions  were  used  to  ensure  perfect  clean- 
liness of  tlie  cutter,  the  bodies  alluded  to  were, 
I  Ihink,  constantly  visible,  — I  am  siu'e  that 
their  absence  was  the  rare  exception,  their 
presence  the  general  rule,  for  the  numerous 
.sections  which  I  examined  with  Mr.  To|)piug; 
I  am  equally  conlidcnt  that  what  I  saw,  were 
not  extraneous  bodies,  but  did  really  and  truly 
exist  in  the  substance  ot  t.iie  diseased  bone. 
Whether  they  be,  or  be  not  "  worms,"  I  ilo 
not  presume  to  .judge,  being  neither  miscros- 
copist,  or  comparative  anatomist  eno\igh  to 
form  an  opinion  at  variance  with  one  who 
deservedly  ranks  high  in  both  capacities,  but 
I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  these  few  re- 
marks to  you,  in  order  that  attention  may  be 
given  to  the  microsco])ic  observation  of  this  or 
any  future  examples  of  this  disease  which  may 
occur,  its  real  nature,  eipially  wilh  its  causes 
being  biu'lcd  in  such  profound  obscurities,  it  is 
incmuhent  on  us  to  use  every  nutans  in  onr 
]iower  to  (brow  light  on  its  origin. 
I   have  tho  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  B.  Kespuven, 

Junior  Surgeon,  to  tlip  Hiillow-'iy  .in.l  Xorlh 
iHliuL'toii  nrjl"--ii'  irv. 
Upper  nolloway,  Dec.  27tb,  1S12. 


PERISCOPE  CF  THr  WmK. 


Short  Sight. — Those  who  are  engagod  in 
occupations  which  rctpn're  the  long- continued 
employment  of  the  eyes  on  niinule  objects  are 
more  iij)!  to  become  near-sigliteil  than  those 
who  are  not  thus  employed.  Mr.  Lawrence  at- 
tended a  book -sale,  and  fouuil  that  out  of 
twenty- three  jiersons  who  were  present,  twelve 
of  the  number  wore  glasses.- — l,ike  several 
other  affectiuns  of  the  eye,  myopia  is  some- 
times hereditary  ;  the  tdiildren  of  short-  sighleil 
jiarcnls  being  more  apt  than  rtlhers  to  be  af- 
fected wilh  the  disease.  All  minute  occupa- 
tions, siu'b  as  sewing,  limg-continiu'd  reading, 
drawing,  See,  should  be  abandoneil  ;  th<'  heail 
sbonlil  bo  kept  erect  :  the  coverings  of  the  neck 
should  be  loose  j  and  straining  of  every  kind 
sboidil  be  avoided,  to  prevent  increase  of  con- 
gestion. Mild  imirritaliiig  diet,  pure  air,  ac- 
tive exercise,  and  the  practice  of  looking  at 
ilislaiil  objects  in  the  open  country,  will  be  very 
lienelieial.  The  far  tliscerning  eye  of  the  In- 
ilian  is  well  known  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
near-sightedness  does  not  exist  among  the 
Arabs  or  Tartars,  who  are  used  to  "oam  abiuit, 
and   to   look   at  distant   objects.     'Vhe  power 


a'so  v.diieb  sailors  possess  of  seeing  at  great  dis- 
tances is  only  aetpiired  by  prictiee.     An  expe- 
rienced  "  look-ont  man"  can  very  soon  descry 
the  character  and  the  nation  of  a  distant  sail, 
wduch,  to  an  ordinary  observer,   mifibt  seem  a 
mere  speck  on  the  ocean.     S"nie  of  the  cxer-  1 
cises  of  a  st/lilicr  inerea.=e  the  power  of  rccog-  [ 
nizing  distant  objects.     "It  was  not  unusual,"  I 
saysEcvcilh'  I'ari.se,  "toobservc  that  among  the  j 
troops  the  sightof  many  near-sighted  conscripts 
was  restored."     In   the  case   of  a    boy  born  j 
without   arms,    who   po.s.sessed   the  power   of ' 
writing",  Jcc.,  with  his  toes.  Dr.  .1.  V.  C.  Smith 
I'elates  that  the  point  of  distinct  vi.sion  was  so  ' 
nuich  lengthened,  that  the  boy  eonid  not  see  at 
ihe  usual  focal  distance,  so  well  as  at  bis  feet.  ; 
By  the  ea'ly   apjilications  of  concave   glasses  i 
the  cryslalline  is  kept  in  a  wrong  position,  and 
the  ctl'orts  of  nature  to  overcome  tlie  defect  are 
prevented. — "  Give,"  says  ReveilltJ  Parise,  "  a 
person    with  excellent  sight   a  glass  slightly 
concave,  and  be  will  at  first  see  less  distinctly 
than  with  the   naked  eye.     He  will,  however, 
soon  become  so  accustomed  to  its  use,  that  it 
will  not  incommoile,  but  even  become  indis- 
pensable to  him.     Gradually  increase  the  con- 
cavity, and  you   shall   see   that  the  organ  will 
change  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  an  indivi- 
dual with  good  sight  v/i!l,  at  tho  end  of  a  few 
years,  become  affected  with  eomiilete  myopia, 
and   will   ultimately    recpiire   glasses    of   the 
.shortest  I'ov-us." 

Effect    of    Admit riNC    Am     into    the 
Veins. — A   man,  5.")    years   of  ago,   was  re- 
ceived  into  one   of  the   French   hospitals,    in 
Octtdicr  last,  with  a   scirrhous  tumour  on  the 
left   sidi!   of  the   neck,  extending  from   a  little 
above  the  clavicle  to   the   lower  j.iw,  in    the 
space  between  the  larynx  and  the  sterno-masfoid 
muscle.      Tho   strength   of    the   patient   was 
wearing  away  under  continual    vomitin;;s   of 
bloody  mucus,  and  the  lancinating  pains  felt 
in    the  tumour,    the   removal    of  which    was 
resrdvcd  on.     The  man  having  been  laid  in  a 
horizontal   itostnre,    his   head   turned   towards 
the  right  side,  the  tumour  was   exposed  in   its 
whole  extent  by  a  crucial  incision,  antl  the  flaps 
dissecled  aside,  partly   with    the   scalpel   and 
partly  liy  the  (inger.     The  tumour  was  readily 
separated  from  most  of  its  adherences,  without 
Ihe    exertion    of    much    force.       The   arteries 
diviilcd   were   sjicedily   tied,  the   loss   of  bloml 
was  iiu'onsiilcrable.  and  the  ojieralion  appeared 
to  promise  a  satisfactory  termiiiatiiin,  when  the 
internal  jiigidav  vein  became  penetrated  wilh 
the  end  of  a  scalpel,  so  as  to  atlmit  a  quant ily 
of  air.     At  the  same  moment,  says  the  o])ora- 
tor,  who  reports  the  case  in  tho   "  Gazette  des 
nos]iitanx,"   Nov.  8th,   "  I  heanl,  progressing 
from  tho  wound  towards  the  heart,  a    (leculiar 
noise — a   sort   of   f/lon-filrjii — a   sound   which, 
once  heard,  can  never  afterwards  he  mistaken." 
The  patient  instantly  turjied  ])ale,  his   breath- 
ing   became  quick,  he  uttered  a  pJaintivc  cry, 
with   tho  exclamation  that   lu^  was   dying,  and 
I  scarcely   a  minute  elapsed  before    lu'  was  ac- 
j  tiially  (leail.     The  operator,  as  soon  as  possible, 
j  iilaced   bis  linger  over  the  )d:ice  of  (he  wound, 
I  though  without  any  good  eflect.      He,  however 
j  retaincil   it  in  that  ]daco  for  several  mimit(\s, 
I  and   noticed   that  a   flux   anil  rtfliix  nmvement 
I  conlinued   i'l   the  vein   for  live  or  six   miniMes 
j  after  life  was  extinct. — A  post  tnnrlem  examina- 
I  tion  was  made  twenty  four  bonis  aftiTwards.  A 
gaping    oblong-shaped    opening,     about    two. 
tenths  of  an  inch  (six  to  eight  millimetre.s)  in 
Icnglh,  was  met  with  in  thejiignlar  vein,  three- 
quarters   of  an  inch  .above  the  subclavian,   and 
at    a   iioinl   where  the    linuour   was    found    to 
he  adherent  to  the  coals  of  the  vein.     Bloml 
pressed   upwards,  and  made  to  exude  through 
this    opening,     contained    niiinerons    globules 
of  air.       Air-globuk's  were    found  in   great 


quantity  mixed  with  the  blood  in^  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  the  parietes  of  which 
were  distended,  and  their  contents  of  a  co- 
lour decideilly  less  dark  than  venous  blood 
generally.  The  blood  in  the  superior  cava, 
subclavian,  axillary,  and  brachial  veins,  and 
those  on  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  also  con- 
tained air,  as  did  a  frothy  tlniil  in  the  iliac  arte- 
ries and  aorla.  The  hi't  ventricle  and  tlie  cere- 
bral sinuses  were  cmply.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  death,  in  (his  case,  hajipened  earlier  after 
the  jiuncture  than  on  any  of  the  many  occa- 
sions recorded  by  Amussat,  Magemlie,  &c., 
doubless,  in  consequence  of  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  internal  jugular  vein  to  the  cent;e 
of  the  circulation. 

TnrATMFNT  OF  Sc.vRL.\TiNA. — As  scarla- 
tina, !kc.,  are  the  result  of  poisons  inhaled  into 
the  blood,  and  as  those  poisons,  wbiNt  floating 
in  the  atmosphere,  are  destructible  by  chlorine 
gas,  a  correspondent  suggests  that  they  may 
also  admit  of  being  destroyed  by  the  continued 
inhalation  of  the  same  gas,  admixed  in  mo- 
derate proportion  with  the  atmospheric  air. 
At  any  rate,  such  an  admixture  of  chlorine  gas 
with  the  air  of  the  invalid  apartment  would  be 
wdiolesonie  to  the  patient,  and  protective  of 
others.  In  addition  to  the  chlorine  gas  dif- 
fused in  the  atmosphere,  water,  with  a  slight 
addition  of  chlorine,  may  be  taken  as  a  beve- 
rage, for  thirst  anil  the  f  ondition  of  the  throat, 
and  may  be  used  for  ablution  of  the  general 
surface. 

Stuaxgui.ated  Hern'I-^. — An  old  woman, 
aged  7.),  was  admitted   into   the   Marylebone 
Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Phillips,  with 
strangulated  hernia.      The  hi-story  of  this  case 
shewed  that  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  had 
been  [Meseut  eight   or  nine  days,  thongh  they 
bail   not  been  very  pressing ;     there  had   be-  n 
no   stool  for  eight   days.       Upon  examination 
afler  admission,    the  tumour,  which  was  not 
large,  was  found  to  occupy  the  right  femoral 
region.       Theie  was  not   much   tenderness  at 
the   point,   nor  at  any   part   of  the   abdomen ; 
there  was  very  slight   tympanitis;    there  was 
some  nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting,  but  not 
severe.     The  tongue  had  a  slight  coating  ;   the 
pulse  was  B-l.    Mr.  Phillips  pointed  out  that  iu 
lieiqile  advanced  in  life  it  is  often  not  prudent 
III  wait  for  more  decided    symploms,    hecause 
tlie  powers  of  life  are   incapable  of  developing 
them, and  because  it  is  matter  of  obseivatiou  that 
they  often  die  wilh  symptoms  which,  according 
to  the  language  of  works  on  surgery,  would 
not  warrant  a  recourse   to  operation. — As    it 
was  ascertained   that  the  taxis  bad  been  em- 
ployed for  a  hour  and  a  half  on  the  previous 
day,  it   was    not  thought  inuilcnt  to  persevere 
longer  in  any  further  attempt  at  reduction,  and 
I  he  operation  was  at  once  bad  recom'se  to.     .\n 
incision  was  made  in   the  usual  way.  and  the 
approach  to  the  .«ac  was  cautimisly  made.     A 
Iniiiiiur,  apparently  omentum,  and  much  larger 
I  ban  a  pullet's  egg,    was  exposed;    it  was  in- 
vested by  a  membrane  whieli  was  conceived  lo 
be  the  sac  ;    this  was  ojiened,  and  the  director 
being  placed  under  it,  it  was   incised  upwards 
and  downwards  to  such   an  extent  as  was  ne- 
cessary.    Tho   omentum-like   mass   was   now 
laivlyseen;  it  was  very  vascul.ir,  and  a  large 
number  of  veins  on    its   surface  appeared  so 
tortuous  as  lo  give  the  impression  that  tlicy 
were  varicose.     The  tumour   was  turned  np, 
but  no  intestines  could  he  discoveredjnnder  it  : 
there  w,as    no  reason    to  doubt  that  it  .was  .an 
omental    hernia.        A    director    iiassed    very 
easily  under  Ponpari's  ligamanl,  and  the  open- 
ing was  enlarged  to  the  necessary  extent.    The 
honor  was  then  readily  pissed   back    under  Ihe 
li"ainent.     Dr.  Boyd  ami  one  of  the  as«islau(s 
passed  their  fingers  under  the  Jigaineni.  and 
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were  satisfiud  tliat  t!ie  reduction  was  complote. 
Tlielipsof  the  won  ml  were  broiiglit  together 
by  suture,  and  it  was  ordered  tliat  the  patient 
sliould  be  left  without  medicine  for  six  hours. 
At  that  time,  as  there  had  been  no  stool,  the 
liouso-surrjeon  ordered  a  common  enema,  which 
hroun'lit  away  a  certain  quantity  of  fcceal  mat- 
ter. Ill  the  uiftlit  she  to.d;  tl'.ree  grains  of  ca- 
lomel, to  be  follovveil  in  the  morniun-  by  a  beef- 
Ica-iujeetiiiu  :  they  brought  away  a  little  more 
fteeal  mat  ter,  but  stercoraceons  vomiting;  came 
on,  aud  in  the  course  of  the  day  she  sank. — 
The  body  was  examined  fourteen  hours  after 
death  There  were  very  sliijht  traces  of  peii- 
tonitis.  Tlie  examination  was  then  confined  to 
the  neig-hbourbood  (jf  the  disease.  'Ihe  tumor 
hail  ayain  |irotru,lcil,  and  a  portion  of  intestine 
was  involved  in  it ;  j  or  (>  inches  of  intestine  on 
either  side  of  the  im])licaled  part  were  removed, 
with  the  tumor,  and  the  following  state  of  things 
was  revealed.  Tlie  tuuicnir  was  very  condensed 
and  very  vascular,  having  much  the  appearance 
of  inlhuned  omentum  ,  it  was  snrronniled  by  a 
tolerably  dense  inve>linp'  mendirane.  Into  ilie 
centre  of  tliis  tunnnu"  a  knuckle  of  intestine 
jiassed  to  the  depth  of  rather  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  tpiarter,  anil  on  every  side  Ihe  in- 
testine was  snrronnded  by  fat  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  .-m  inch  :  Ihe  pressure 
upon  any  part  of  the  iulesliiu?  did  not  appear 
to  be  great ;  there  was,  however,  considerable 
Ihickening  of  the  peritoneum  at  the  propec 
neck  of  the  sac,  which  was  hard  and  unyield- 
ing-. The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  sac,  as 
was  the  sac  to  the  fatty  mass.  In  this  case,  to 
which  Mr.  Phillips  knew  no  parallel,  it  would 
seem  that  the  fatly  lu.monr  must  have  been 
seated  in  very  immediate  relation  with  the  fe- 
moral ring,  probably  blocking  it  up,  and  that 
when  the  protrusion  of  intestine  took  place, 
rather  than  give  way,  Ihe  tissue  of  fnoionr  had 
admitted  the  intestine  to  pass  into  its  centre. 
1 1|  roiu'se  the  )iroper  sac  was  not  opened,  and 
indeed  eu\dd  not  have  been  got  at  without  cut- 
ting down  ludf  an  inch  into  the  tumour. 

CLOSDHB  OF  THE  EYPi.lps. — Closure  of  the 
eyelids  is  not  a  mere  passive  condition,  from 
relaxation  of  Ihe  levator,  as  taught  by  liiihat, 
but  muscular  agency  is  employed  in  its  aceoni. 
|ilishmeut.  An  interesting  ca.?e  is  detailed  of 
paralysis  of  the  pnr/in  iliirii,  occasioning  la- 
gophthalmos,  in  which,  as  in  similar  cases,  by 
no  means  so  very  nncommon,  the  upper  eye- 
lid assumes  that  position  in  whiidi  the  foiceof 
gravity,  unaided  by  mnscidar  effort,  would 
place  it.  With  Sir  C.Bell,  Mr.  (i. "Stokes 
thinks  that,  diu'ing  sleep,  the  eyebjll  i^  turned 
up,'whilst  the  alfecled  eye  r.  mains  open,  in  fact 
tlie  lower  third  of  the  eyeball  is  exjiosed  in 
these  cases  to  the  drojiping  of  the  npjjer  lid 
over  the  two  iijiper  thirds,  and  the  white  of 
Ihe  eye  alone  sliews,  from  the  more  or  less 
compleie  .action  of  the  inferior  oblique.  Mr. 
.Stokes  considers  the  uinsde  as  a  true  S]ihiucter, 
for  the  reason  Ihat  it  presents  all  theanatomical 
and  physiohigieal  chararters  peculiar  to  siuh 
iuuscles,  viz.,  a  mixed  function,  the  voluntary 
power  being  employed  during  a  state  of  wake- 
fulness, the  involuntary  during  sleep,  regard- 
ing the  orbicular  and  jialpebral  portions  as  but 
one  muscle,  possessed  of  a  similar  mixed  func- 
tion. 

Operation  fou  STRANc,iir,.\TtD  Hernia 
AT  THE  Age  oi  107  I — The  patient,  who 
shewed  the  certificate  of  his  birth,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  musician,  pl.ayed  on  the  violin 
with  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth. 
His  name  is  I'.ochard,  a  Frenchman,  and  his 
faculties  were  quite  enlire  ~  He  came  to  St. 
George's  Hospital  with  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia,  which  bad  been  fixed  for  some  time,  as 
no  rngtign  had  passed  for  three  or  four  days, — 


Two  attemi>ts  to  reduce  the  hernia  had  been 
made  before  his  admission.  Mr.  Hawkins 
found  that,  although  there  had  been  no  sick- 
ness, it  was  necessary  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
operation.  The  sac  was  very  thick,  ami  on 
opening  it  a  mass  of  apparently  transparent 
Jelly  protruded,  which  was  n  considerable 
(|nanlily  of  reoent  lymph,  distended  with 
the  serum,  which  tilled  the  sac  :  the 
contents  were  a  few  inches  of  inflamed  small 
intestine  glued  togeiher  and  to  the  sac  by 
lyinjih,  which  Mr.  Hawkins  wrs  obliged,  after 
(Jiviiliug  the  stiieliire,  to  tear  away  from  the 
bowel  in  order  to  reduce  it.  The  case  went  on 
very  well  afterwards,  and  requires  no  p.irlii'ular 
notice,  except  that  the  patient  is  now  well 
enough  to  lake  his  usual  walks. 
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Goiitlemon  di'-iirnns  of  effottiiK;  .1  savin;  in  their  inrnme,  wjOiont 
ilclpri'iintiii"  tiic  (jiiamy,  ttuantity,  or  style  of  their  ('ress.  can  l>c^t 
« f»cl    it   at    Dnudney    and   Son's'I  VJ,   Lomliard-':lrcet,— F.'Hal.'-.ln-it 


HERiNTA  Prcven tod.  Corpulency  Al)ate(l,Com 
fort   au.t    npTiLTaril.-alth    Innm.vpd,  I>y   ihe    ii'-h    of  SALA 


MAN'S  PATRNT  JIFI.TSPHINO  DKA WEIJ-S  pitn 

iif  tw.-iity  year,".  I>y  Nolitonivn,  Sporliti^   Mrn  in 

fwhnsc '-ves  art-  sfiU-iHary),  (Iiiv.'i'ry  Olflrcrs,  :iii.l,  Hi 
lcist,  Ihe  Faciilly  ;  snpersf.lin'j  (he  Common  i;ii|jn_'  lii 
a  t.Mi.lfury.  l.y  dov.nw.ird  pressure,  to  promoli'  nipiir 
only  ni  the  Inventor,  T.  K.  Salavak,  Ta  =  lor  ami  }tr< 
l:i,  {■li.iriis-cri.KS  (Iwn  dottrs  frnm  Cr.ii-,''s  (Joiirt). 


LA- 
uard'. 
vnu  II 


v.i,..  h  have 

T..  1..-  Ita-I 

rlios-Xfaker, 

•I?  Brforht' 


^nd  Ridins  Trouser.s  cut  upon   a   jjecilliar  plan,  witith  render'^   (her^ 
lost  a^treeuhle  with  or  without  hracc^. 


IVfOSLEY'S     METALLIC    PENS.— The    ex- 

-^' *-  tiaordinaiy  p.-Hroiiaire  which  Ihe.te  celehrate.i  PENS  Ii.-ive 
met  with  siitri'  (heir  fir^;!  inlroilartion  to  Ihe  piililir,  is  .t  con- 
vinrinff  proof  of  their  (k-ridivl  siiiieriority.  For  ease  and  siiioi»ih. 
iifr:s  in  wriliii.ir  they  are  efpial  in  evcrv  respect  to  the  ((iiill,  whilu 
rheir  irrcat  dur.ihiliiy,  eoinl  iiud  wUU  thoir  che.ipness,  cannnl  fail  to 
rrcoinmciid  them  to  the  notirr  of  merchants,  hankers,  mid  ctlier;. 
«hcre  time  and  k-::ilile  vriliii;:  aie  appreeialed.  Anotlier  praof  ol" 
l!ifir  riterlin'T  f|uaiilies  i';  Iho  <  iniin'ilanre  of  their  hcin^  used  in  mosi 
or  the  Ciovcriniicnt  F,st;il.Ii  aliments,  wlicre  only  article*:  of  a  snpericir 
ilesii  i|itinii  are  aitmirtod.  Ti>  •.-n.inl  against  ttie  many  spiivions  iiiiit.i- 
linns  Thil  HKC  palnic-l  upon  Ihe  pnh'ic,  every  ;U'CJiuinc  pen  is  st.inipL'd 
"  nilard  Mosley  and  C.>..  L.mdon."  These  prn-;  are  Rohi  l>y  ail 
.slalioners  and  other  respcctahle  pen-deqlcrs  throughout  the  kinjiloin 
and  wholesale  at  No.  8,  HATTON  GARDKN. 


QUrERTOK  POOD  FOR  CUn.DREN,  INVA- 

^^  MDS.  AND  OTHEllS.-ROmNSONS  PATENT  RARLEY, 
nr  niakiii"  Siiiicrior  Karlev  WatiT  in  ten  minutes.  Stropyly  rcconi- 
uiond'il  hy  tlie  Family  as  a  cooliDz  and  nutritions  Food  fer  Infants; 
much  approved  fui  ma'kiiK  a  Ot-Hpiuus  Custard  Pudding,  and  excel- 


lent for  thickoniii-r  Broths  or  Soup:!. 

ROP.lNSON*S  PATF.NT  OPOATR  form  another  diet  univprsally 
esteemed  for  niaki  'tr  a  Snpi-rir.i  Gruel  i  i  ten  miiuiles.— li'.;ht  for  suji- 
pcr- ai.d  alternatfdy  with  llie  Patent  Jlavtey  'li  an  excellent  food  for 
fhihlren  '  '  "''  "" '" 
as  the  pii 

Sold  hy  all  respeotahle  Grocers,  DruTgists.  ■'""i  Oilmen  in  Town  and 
Country,  in  Packel.s  of  Gd.,  Is,  and  ill  Family  Cani.sters  at  2s.,  Ss., 
and  10^..  each. 

Rot:  y SOS-  and  Bri.T.viLi.r.,  Purveyor-,  to  the  Gueen.  C»,  Red  Lion 
Street,  llolhorn,  London. 


valids,  htin';  particularly  recommended  hy  the  Faculty 

■eat  and  hest  prepar.aiuu  of  the  kind  extent. 


r:iEORGE  HARRIS,  Writer  &  Labeller  to 

^-^  the  Medical  Proftisiun.  l.'i.  Little  Queen  Street,  H.ilhorn.— 
G.  U.  most  respectfully  returns  his  thanks  lo  tlie  Medical  Profession, 
an!  ChemisU  ami  Dniu'vi^ls  N-enerallv,  for  the  very  liheral  support 
he  has  received  a;  a  La!>L-lier  and  Wriltr  fur  2ii  years,  and  bc^-s  leave 
to  ol,;:,Tve,  thathe  now  undLit  li.e-s  to  ht  np  Shops  and  yur---eric3  in 
nnv  si  vie  uf  eieiranCf  or  lu-atiiGs;:,  and  In  any  pi  ice  ;  and  trusts,  Irom 
the  jrreai  cxpt^rience  he  lias  had  with  the  late  Mrs.  Willat.s,  Mr.  Bruce, 
ami  for  the  last  10  years  with  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  An.sell  and 
Ilawke,  8,  Great  aucen-street,  Lincolu's-inn-fields,  that  he  will  he 
enabled  to  give  satisfaction. 

Stoppered  rounds.  Is.  per  lb.;  mahogany  fronted  diawers,  Is.  Ud. 
each;  lahelling  iti  the  ver>'  best  style,  33.  fid.  per  dozen.  £very 
article  warranted. 


TJRITISH  COTX)NIES    and  AMERICA.    DI- 

-*--*  PLOMA  ill  MEDICINE.— Genttemon  who  have  completed  a 
Cur.';iK  of  Medical  Studies,  and  intend  to  practice  in  America  or  in 
any  of  the  British  Colonies,  may,  throiiirh  the  assi:;tance  t»f  (he  Adver- 
tiser, obtain  u  Uiplunia  in  Medicine  from  a  University  'n  higli  repute. 
Addre.ss  (post  paid)  to  M.  U.,  1 J,  Tottciliani-eoutt  New-road. 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

\  NSELL    AND    HAVv'KE,    of  No.  8,  Great 

-^  »-  CJiicen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  be:rs  to  inforni  Gentlemen 
I  "nininutinj;  or  alterijig  in  the  above  Profession,  tlial  they  have  a  large 
■  irmnMitof  Jlrawers,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  every  requisite  for  com- 
liiii'i.'  Shop.";  rr  Hurtrcrics,  on  the  most  mod:  rate  terms.  Most  satin- 
iart.,rv  rcrerenee.i  can  be  piven  as  lo  tlyle  aiid  (juality.  Plans  and 
E^IiniutOK  furni;:lH'd,  free  of  expense, 

Valuafion  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


QOLUT.  MAGNF.ft.  BICxiUB.— Dr.  WILKIN- 

*--'     SON,   of  Batli.   whose  well-known   familiarity  with    Practical 
Cheniistry  erifitle^i  his  opinion  to  respect,  says, — 

"  A  bottle  of  the  Fluid  Magnesia  of  Sir  Jame.s  Murray's  sent  to  me 
for  Analy.'i;*lion  by  a  Chemist  in  Ibis  Town,  ir-ive  me  Seven  Grains  of 
Majraesia  and  'J'hrrc  oj  Snl,,lui!c  of  Sutln  lo  the  ounce,  whilst  yours 
yielded  Seventeen  Grains  of  Pt;Kr  Magncsia  to  the  ounce.  I  con- 
scientiously hear  testimony  to  the  con'ectness  of  llie  above  results, 
(Signed)  "  C,  H.  Wilkinsov,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  23d,  IS40." 
To  Mr.  C.  Di-VSCKnRK,  Bond-street,  London. 

The  above  conclusive  testimony  is  further  corroborated  hy  Profts- 
SOR  BRVSn,  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Dr.  Paris,  author  of  the  Pharmacol ogia,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Dublin,  who  also  examined  and  reported  on  Sir  James  Murmy's 

roMI'OliND- 

It  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  Sir  Henry  HAi.ronn,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Royal  Cyllc;;e  of  PliyrLuiiiins,  and  the  most  dlain- 
i;uished  Member.'*  of  ever.-  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensing  only)  conlainins  Slb.s.,  at  .'>s.  Cd.  eacli, 
by  the  usual  respectable  'Wholesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Pro- 
prietor. 


LAMPS  CHE\P!:il   THAN    EVER?  ~  CENTR'iL    LAMP  AND 
OXYDATOPl  DEPOT,  It,  Flnch-line.  Cornhill. 

SMITH  niul  Co.  have  reduced  the  price  of  Table 
lamps  nnd  nf  all  other  descriptions,  including  Readini?  and 
Odice  Lamjis,  2J  inr  cent.,  or  one-fourth.  No  deceptive  prices  are 
here  put  forth,  but  the  i)ub!ic  will  find  cscry  variety  of  design,  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  elegant,  at  unparallelled  low  prices. 
FIREPROOF  CHIMNEYS,  6d.  each;  Purtjled  Oil,  4s.  per  gaUon. 

NEW  COTTON  fur  ARGAND  LAMPS.— Tlie  importance  of  a 
pood  Lamp  <'otton  in  Ihe  prod nrt ion  ofli^jht  has  induced  S.mitii 
X'  Co.  to  be-.tow  particnli-.r  .Tttciilioii  upon  its  nunufacture.  The  result 
has  been  the  proilmlion  of  ;in  ai.lcle  which,  from  it&  leii'^'th  of  fibre 
and  purity  of  materia!,  unites  extraordinar,-  capillary  action  with  the 
utmor.t  power  of  suslainini;  combustion.  For  common  oils  tliese 
ciiHons  are  indi.spensable,  and  for  si>ei.n  highly  requisite, —price  no 
bi'Iiei  than  on'^nary  cottons.  M,  Flmh-lane.— Merchants  and  the 
Trade  supplied.  "   " 

NO  LAMP  GLASS  CAN  BE  BROKEN  where  the  Patent 
O^ydator  is  used;  it  thus  saves  more  than  the  cost  in  three 
months,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  h-  applicable  to  the  burner  Qf  ^y 
Lamp  without  aUcration,  and  increases  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  lllmilliferou^^  power  of  every  kind  of  Oil.  Central  Depot,  II, 
F''ich-l,iiie.-  SMITH  and  Co.  supply  the  Trade  upon  the  beit  terms. 

BEWLEY    AND    EVANS'   CHALYBEATE 
W.\TEil,    or,  EiFr.Rvi  sfKNi    Sor.UTios    of    Citbatf.  of 
Inox.  may   be   bad  hy  Cbemisis  and  Apothecaries  from  any  bf  tUe 
Wlioh  sale  Houses  in  Town  or  Countrj'. 
Testimonial  from  "W.  T.  Brandf..  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.,  Professor  of 

Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Institution,  S:c. 
"  I  have  c:^amincd  Mes'^rs.  Bewley  and  Evans'  Chalybeate  Water, 
wliirb  h.  ;i  '.■dolion  of  Iron  in  water  hiffhiy  impregnated  with  Carbonic 
Aeiil.  I  lliiiik  that  this  solution  will  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
i!n'  Miierl.i  ML-dica,  and  tliat  it  is  likely  to  agree  with  the  system 
whei\;  many  of  the  other  Chalybeate  preparations  are  inadmis;:ible; 
wiiite  ils  effervescent  property,  and  agreeable  flavour,  render  it  vivW 
adapled  for  very  delicate  stomachs,  and  for  admini-itration  to  children. 

»  ^V.  T.  Bhakde." 

RICIIARDS'S  VICTORIA  SILVER  PLATE, 
FOR  SPOONS,  FORKS,  So.,  is  proved  t"  be  the  BEST  and 
therefore  Ihe  CHEAPEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STERLING 
SI  1  .VF.R  ever  produced.  It  is  Cf^ual  thereto  in  everything  but  price. 
H  i5  a  compact  solid  metal,  w  rought  with  the  hammer,  not  plated,  and 
can  never  wear  through  the  edges,  as  plated  articles  do  of  the  ven,- 
best  in.iniirrictnre.  The  .saving  of  money  is  verj'  considerable  in  the 
purchase  of  thin  excellent  article.it  lieim:  iu  some  cases  nearly  80 
penint.  less  than  the  cost  of  Silver.  Well  deseiving  the  attention 
of  Famiiies,  HoIl-I  Keepers,  Milit;ury  or  Naval  oiJicers,  and  Travellers 
of  cveiy  description. 

To  he  purchased  only  at  RICHARDS'S.  LOWTHER  HOUSE 
4ns,  WEST  S'tR.'VND,  where  are  to  be  nbiained  also  the  celebrated 
Chinese  Razors,— N.  B.  Jeweller}'  of  every  description. 

BRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANV. 
1,  Princcs-strcet,  BanV,  London. 

Thit  Institution  is  empowered  by  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament, 
(IV.  Vict.  cap.  IX.)  and  is  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the  benefits 
of  Life  Assurance  in  their  fullest  extent  to  PoUcy-Holdcrs,  and  to 
present  L-reatcr  facilities  and  accommodation  than  are  usually  offered 
hy  other  Companies.  The  decided  sunerlorily  of  its  plan,  and  ils 
claim  to  public  preference  and  support,  have  been  proved  incon- 
testably,  by  its  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  success. 

»»*  Assurances  mav  either  be  effected  by  parties  on  their  owti  Live-;, 
or  by  parties  interested  therein  on  the  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  apc-n'.on'sown  life  is  to  create  at  once 
a  Propertv  in  Reversion,  which  can  by  no  other  means  be  realised. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  person  at  the  age  of  Tiiuiy.  wao  by 
tlie  pavmentof  £5.  3s.  4d.  '.o  the  Britannia  Life  Assurance  Company, 
can  become  at  once  possessed  of  a  ber|m-alhable  property,  amounting 
to  £1000,  subject  oidy  to  the  condition  of  his  conlmumg  the  same 
payment  nuarterly  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,— a  condition  which 
may  befuiniled  by  the  mere  savingof  Ef  OUT  .smi.i.ixos  weekly  in  his 
expemliture.  Thus,  by  Ihe  exertion  oia  ver>-  slight  degree  of  econo- 
my—such, indeed,  as  can  scarcely  he  felt  as  »n  inconvenience,  he  may 
at' once  realize  a  capital  of  £lO(io,  wliich  he  can  betiueath  or  dispose  of 
in  any  way  he  m:iy  think  proper. 

Detailed  Projtpecloses,  and  every  retiuisite  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  Asarak-nces,  may  he  olilained  at  the  Otfice. 

Peter  Mourisos,  Resident  Director. 
A  Boardi^of  Directors  allend  daily  at  |2  o'clock  for  the  dispatch  of 
Business. 
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TPHE  MEDICAL  TIMES  ALMANAC,  FOR 

-^'  1S4:[.  Coiitatiiiiig  a  Calendar  Tor  tlie  Year  of  uiiinue  value—For- 
iiiiii;i-  loi  llic  Calolype  Process. — Aii  Ami>le  SUelcli  tirtlii-  Anat-imical 
Mild  Piiysiolosk-al  biscoverivs  liv  llie  Mk-ro«irrt|ie.  — \  l».^'scri|>tion  of 
til*-  Svmytoins,  Treatmont,  and  Test.s  of  al)  Poisons.— Aii  Alistiact  of 
tin-  Pli-irniacopuiia — With  tlie  usual  matter  ol  a  Clun.I  Alinmiac. 
Phici.  4d.,  SrAMi-Ki)  :<i\. 

Among  a  number  of  favouralile  notices  of  tlic  Almanac,  we  append 
Ilic  fullohiu; : — 

Tins  ia  tlie  cheapest,  and,  for  medic.il  men.  iui.|uefH.mal.ly  the 
best  oltlie  AlniHuacs  wliirli,  Itiis  wet-k.  rome  undur  o.ir  lullce.  How 
alltliis  reallv  useful  maltevraii  I.e  ciivti  fm  futirponre,  seems  won- 
derful, eveii  in  lliis  day  of  "  nu-.p  KiiortU-db'e"  wondcia.— Tl.e 
Watcliman,  Dec.  'Mi 

TiiF.  '-Medical  Times"  Almanac  for  1SJ3,  just  pulilislied,  (Cir- 
frae,  London.)  cont:iiits.  Iiesitlc-s  the  usual  informaliin  of  such  impli- 
cations, llio  diiys  and  hours  of  meeting  of  all  the  learui-d  uiid  Scien- 
titic  Socielies  of  London,  a  usL-fid  ahs:  act  ofllie  Phrirmar.ipLfia,  a 
short  artii-le  on  the  vaiious  Poisons,  and  some  intereslin;i  Formuht 
for  PliolKtiaphic,  Calotype,  and  (Jlir>'<"'>Te  Papers,  and  Da^'uerreO- 
t;-pe  Pl;tIct.^(;.\Ti:siiF..\i»   Oi:skuvkr. 

Tur  "  Medical  TiniPs  Almanac. — Tills  Almanac  is  .1  sort  ofsiip- 
plcmeiil  to  a  weekly  medical  work  of  great  ability,  to  tthicli  «e  have 
already  dra^n  the  altentioii  of  our  medical  friends.  'We  hpai'  that  it 
is  fast  *'?oing  a  heatl"  of  the  L^xckt.  The  main  featurt-s  i>f  the 
Lioianac  are  articles  on  **  tlie  iliief  retiiK^  oblaiued  hy  the  n.'.c  of  the 
mi'Moscope  in  the  study  of  nnatomy  and  physiolocrj'."  and  a  carefully 
WTitteii  ahstract  of"  the  ■  Phannacopatia. — Gi.oucESTEBSUinE 
CiiRONin.i;. 

The  IhirdAlmanac,  like  our  own  '  Warder'  one,  mav  he  said  tn  he 
still  cheaper— for  it  is  produced  al  the  price  nf  the  "  .Mi  di.  al  liriies" 
—  the  paper  l>v  which  it  is  issued.  It  is  eminently  ])^ldl■i^illll:ll  ■  1 
ever;  p;til.  tin  (juanlity  of  conlonls  are  a  marvel.  The  tiualily  of 
them  is  professionally  invaluahle  —  especially  the  a)>3lrait  of  llu- 
Pliarmacopceia — the  accoiuit  of  microscopical  iliscoverii-s  in  anatmny 
and  pliysiolofO'i  and  the  tests  and  antidotes  of  poison*.— Br.R\vrcK 
AND  Kelso  Wardkk. 

This  useful  Almanac,  in  addition  to  the  usual  matter  of  general 
interest  contained  in  such  puhlicalion^,  gives  an  abstract  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, a  full  account  of  all  the  Microscopic  discoveries  in  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology— the  Testii  and  Antidotes  of  Poisons,  &c.  To 
the  medical  prufvk.sion  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  exceedingly  useful.— 
Lkeds  Times. 

This  Almanac  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  Medica'  informal  ion  in  a 
popular  form;  and  useful  to  the  man  of  science  a-s  well  ai  10  the 
general  leader;  on  an.atomy  and  physiology  it  is  peculinrlv  aliracliw. 
We  stronffly  recoiumend  Ihj.s  valuable  weekly  period'cai  to  our 
readers,  ils cheapness  piacint:  it  within  the  reach  of  a".— Kii.kk.vnv 
Joi  n\Ai,. 

Fon  the  medica'  man,  the  "  Medical  Times  Almanac"  is  hi:;hly  sui- 
table ;  when  we  add  that  all  this  Is  to  be  had  for  a  groat,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  we  say  sutlicieut  to  commend  il  to  the  notice  of  our 
medical  readeis. — Drubyshihe  Churif.r. 

We  have  alway.s  looked  u|»on  the  •'  Medica)  Times"  as  one  of  the 
first  scientific  puhlicuUons  of  the  day.  The  numbtr  foi  Dec.  3  is  ac- 
companied with  an  approptiate  almanac  for  ISU,  coottinin^  with  (hi- 
usual  matter  of  a  medical  nlmauHc,  an  aide  aud  carefol  abstract  nl  the 
Pliarm.tcop.eia,  prepared  hy  Mi  J. dm  F.-ote,  Surtjeioi.  tsho  has  in- 
corporated into  it  every  improveuieol  niH.le  known  t->  the  public  to  the 
jireseut  time  ;  a  fuM  account  of  all  the  microscopic  di  ,cov.:m-s  in 
anatomy  and  physiolos^,  .tc— pEitMASoiioH  Joiriivvi,. 


This  Day  is  puhlisbed,  in  Demv  8vo.,  price  Is.. 

XTEALTH  of  TOWNS.— An    K.xamination   of 

'  -^  the  Rcpiut  and  Kvidcnce  <•!  the  Seh-ct  Committee  of  Mi. 
INractiiinon's  ItiH,  nud  of  the  Acts  for  e^tablishi-is  Cemeteiks 
around  the  Metropolis, 

London:   Joiix  Snow,  35,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  CHEMIST,  edited  by  Cliarlea  and  John 
Watt.— A  NEW  SF.UIES  of  Ih'is  J..nu..il,  which  conUins  all 
that  is  New  in  Chemistry,  Chemical  Mam  lactotes.  Aiiricullur  il 
Ct!emi^t^y,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Chemical 
Jari.?prudeiice,  Vc.,  &c,,  &c.,  will  he  commenced  on  January  1,  lai-i. 
Those  who  tiavc  not  subscribed,  beini^  \mable  to  loaVe  up  their  sets, 
in  consc.tueoce  of  some  nf  the  Numheis  biiut:  out  of  priMt,  will  ttiul 
this  a  must  excellent  oppuitooity  of  heconiin^' Sobsciil.iers.  No.  1 
will  Cioiiain  .ihove  50  Inipurtaiit  .Articles,  ainou-.^  v.\iWh  may  be  men- 
tioned :  -t)a  the  InHuence  of  Climate  and  Teiiipcr.iture  on  the  Solid 
and  Fluid  Stale;  of  Oily  and  Fatty  Bodies,  by  Charles  Walt  ;  Dumas 
on  tlie  Neutral  Nitrogenous  Matters  of  Or.sauisatioii ;  Reuben  Phillips 
on  rt-iiic  Acid.  Ro-;e  on  the  Action  of  Water  on  the  Sulphurets  of 
the  Alkaline  Metals,  Vojjel  on  Pep-:in  Schonbein's  New  Voltaic  PUe  , 
Pclou/.e  on  Atomic  Wei',-lils,  Cuusiilercd  as  Multiples  of  Hvdrojten  . 
Improvements  in  the  Melropoha,  ).\  C.  W.itl,  Jimr. .  Hn»t  "on  Ther- 
mography ;  Osauii  on  a  New  Method  of  Making  Copper  Casts;  New 
Mumen;  New  Medicines;  and  New  Applications  of  .Medicine; 
KeviowH,  Jic,  &c. 

HASTlNCis,  Carej-strcet  ;  and  Kalliere,  Ret-ent-strect,  London. 

VAN  RVTCHF.I.I,  on   FISTIM.A.   s,-  — The   Sixth   Kdition.— JuM 
published,  in  Svo.,  cloth  boards,  puce  ;s.  f.d.  (enlarged), 

FACTS  and  OBSKKVATIONS  relative  to  a 
^iucccs.f.ll  Mode  of  TRF.ATINO  PII.KS,  Fisfula,  Hermorr- 
hoidnl  F.xcrcsceiues.Tumour-.,  and  Strict  ore-.. WITHOUT  CUTTINO 
or  OONFINKMF.NT:  illustrated  ftith  nunieious  Casei.  Beintr  a 
familiar  Fxposilion  of  the  Practice  of  S.  J.  VAN  BVTCHF.LI.,  .Sur- 
geon-Accuuchctir, 

"  II  is  very  raiely  our  pracllt-e  lo  advert  to  books  on  professional 
snhjeclM  ,  but  the  '  Facts  and  Observations'  appear,  hy  ilu-jr  practical 
and  unpietendin-;  rharact.r,  to  indicate  so  easy  and  prompt  u  relief 
from  a  lar;'"  cla.-is  of  most  painful  and  difilrcsNini- diseases,  that  we 
believe  till .  woid  of  commendation  from  w"-,  which  we  t-ive  with  much 
sincerity,  will  nut  be  thouj^ht  ml<;]daced  ur  without  its  use."  — Ex- 
aminer. 

Puhli.shtd  by  H.  KENSHAW.  Medical  Bookseller.  Strand;  sold 
tljto  by  the  Author,  at  hU  residence,  27>  Baker-strecl,  Porlman* 
Kiuaie. 

MESSRS.  WHITTAKEU  S  Co..  Ave  MaKia  l.iNE,  I.oSDnN, 
Have  just  puhlished,  price  3l)i-, 

INPUSOKIA.  The  History  of  Infusoria,  li\*in«; 
.'Mid  fo,4Sil,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  kuown  Hpecioa;  arraniicd 
aftt^r  Dr.  Khrenherir,  and  &nO  coloured  illu^trfttion^.  By  Anuhi'.w 
pRnriiAMu,  M.U.I. 

:MICUOSCOPIC  illustrations,      a  new  Edition,  eiiUr^ced. 

price   tH.  Cd.  with  descriptions   of  the  Achromatic,    Polari/tng,  nnd 

other  Microscopes,  and  aiii]>le  Instructions  for  use. 

This  work  Is  Ilic  only  praclical  treatise  on  lite  u^y.  of  Modem  Mi- 

iTOacoiics  extant,  price  2s.  Cd., 

ENGLISH  PATkSTS;  heinfj  a  Register  of  all  those  uranled  iu  Ihc 
Wr/».  Af'iHuJiirnirr,,  Cm  mimiuv  ^lnrnnUurr^  Jtc.  iu  ISil,  with 
Copious  IndeK,  and  au  acc-auit  of  the  new  Act  to  aecurc  desijrMH  on 
anicles  ofmnnuLiclure.- Alio,  Second  Edition,  price  li.. 

A  Llit  op  ?.0oi)  MieitOKrcvie  Objects,  with  Romarka  on  the 
circulation  in  Animali  and  riaut^  se^n  under  tUc  Mkrojcopc. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF  SURGEONS  ANB  APOTHECARIES' 
HALL. 

T)Tl.  STEGGALL  continues  his  Lectures  and 

Examinations  for  the  College  and  Hall,  and  all  other  Mci'ical 
Hoards.  Dr.  S.  has  removed  from  No.  I7,  Bloomr.bury-square,  and 
his  Lecture  and  Class  Room  will  be  in  future  at  his  private  residence. 
N<i.  :',  Souihamptou-st.eet,  Bloomshury-s<|uare. 

IJENTLEY'S   liROWN  WINDSOR   SOAP  is 

-*-'  the  most  eaiollient  .^iid  puicst  soap  in  u-^e  ;  its  healing  effects 
in  easei  of  chappes  hands,  roujflmess  of  skin,  or  other  uiiplea.sant 
sensations  caused  by  sudden  al-unspheric  chanires,  are  duly  appre- 
eiatei.,  its  constant  use  will  noi  only  protect  the  hand:,  face,  and 
arms  atraiiist  bleak  wiud«,  and  dunp  air,  but  it  will  produce  a 
wliiteiiess  an.l  sollniMs  of  Skin  indescribable.  In  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and 
2s.  Cd.  packets,  '_o  be  had  at  the  Proprietm  "s  IVpol  for  the  iuimiia- 
hle  Extract  of  Honey  for  the  k^owiIi  and  restora1i'»n  of  the  human 
hair,  No.  lln.  High  Holbom,  aUN  of  most  Hiir  Dressers  aud  Chenusts 


POALS.  — SAMSON   and   Co.,   I-^rJsex   Wharf, 

^-^  Sirand,  and  JARROW,  S . nth  Shield-..  Coal-merchant::,  Imi|1oi- 
terr.  Xrc.  as:mri'  their  Friends  tl1.1t  they  have  unusual  facilities  lV>r 
.supplyin.^  Ihciu  with  COALS,  a  they  are  now  freishting  dir^'ct  fro.n 
the  Collieries,  and  would  advise  uarly  or.U-rs  previous  lo  the  approHch- 
iiiLT  rise  in  prices.  Very  best  screened,  2jS.  Cd. ;  seconds,  21s.; 
Anthracite,  fur  Arnotl'.s  Stoves,  2  )i.,  within  four  mile;,  cash. 
Founders'  and  Gas  Coke,  eiiuall)  cheap. 

WARM     AND   MEniCATED     B.\THS  , 
.1,  New  Bro.l-street,  City. 

THIS  Establishment  is  the  Largest  in  the  K'nt(- 
doiii,  and  Is  unequalled  tor  ruiiifort,  economy,  and  elficii-ucy  of 
ridoiinisti.ition.  The  following*  Ralhs  an*  alw-ays  ready  :^Shampoo- 
iiii;,  Sulphur,  Hot  Air,  Harro-,\i,Mle.  Medicited  Vapour,  Iodine, 
Mercurial,  and  every  other  description,  besides  a  range  of  livelve 
rooms  littel  up  for  tlie  luxury  or  heulthlulnessof  Wai-m  Bathin?.  The 
pro]krietor  is  a  iiiulified  Sur'-'OOn,  and  daily  in  attendance  from  1 
till  2. 

OSTEOI.OGICAL  AND  DENTAL  REPOSITORY 

45,  Museum  Street,  liloom.sbury,  T.ioudon. 

JHAKNETT  begs  t*.  call  tlie  attention  of  the 
•  LEcnmr.R^,  SnitF.Nrs.  ;iiid  all  Gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Medical  Prof,  asimi,  to  hi.s  large  and  a^-lect  asso.imeiit  of  ANA- 
TOMIC.M,  I'llEPARATIONS,  roii3u:tinK  of-Ruperior  White  Arti- 
culated SKEi.rTdNs,  at  <(ii.,  CO.s.,  80s.,  IflOs.,  IJOj.,   Uws.,   and  lOOs. 

each. 
Ditto.        Unarticulated,  20s.,  to...  f.Os,  SOs.,  lOOs.,  120s. 
Entire  Adult   Skeletoiu,   with   Li^'aments,   SOs.,    IdQs.,   120'  ,  llQs., 

ICO?:, 
SeparitedSktills,  (|uite  perfect.  10...  ?us..  309.,  428. 
Ditto.  M. .ootid  :i  l.i  i:  inchene,  i.o-  .  sOb  .  loiis.,  120«.,\40s.,  IfiOs. 
A  e  ■.'-.a  \aii.  Iv  ..r  F.miivI    Sk  f  i-i  .,  :.^-.  K'-i  .  15s.,  20S.,  LT.s.,  ."tOs., 
Sl.ull:..   with    H.nlzoat.il    Verticil,    ;iiid   olli.-r   Section-;.  she\*ui-'   the 

Preparation,;  of  the  lut.naal  F.ar.  3os.,  to  \is. 
Ditto,  with  the  Second  Dentition,  Ai-. 
Plueno  o.'ical  .Skulls,  ll's, 
Cpper  and  Lower  Extremities,  arlicidated  and  loo,<e.   .ts..  Ins.,  i".s.. 

Alii,  ulaled  Hinds  and  Feet,  Veitel.r.v,  .^c,  S:c.,  1,>.  fid.,  3s-i5s.,  IDs., 

'J  Us. 
Fiitos  Skeletons,  from  onc^to  nine  months,  ks.,  l.ts.,  'iOs..  :ins.,  42s. 
Female  Peivi:,   willi    Ligaments  and   Fo.Ius  Skulls   15s.,  2.'»s.,  30s., 

I'Js. 
A  new  and  improved  Appar.itUi  for  Practical  Midwifery,  JO;. 
Iiuected  Anns,  Lcirs.  Heads,  (.''.s.,  L'is..  l?s.,  .lOs. 
A  line  Col'i-ction  of    WAN  MODELS,  beaulilully  exceuleil. 
A  lar-c   assor:menl   of  Skeletons  ami   Skulk   of  rare   Aniinils   and 

llirds,  and  all  preparations  connected  with  Osleohifrv- 

J.  n  also  he?s  to  state  he  has  a  DENTAL  REPOSITORY,  and 
is    .1   Manufacturer  of  .Mineral  Teeth. 


IVI 


DISEASED  ANlt  HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

EDU'AL.  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LITE 

OFFICr,.25,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Capitai,  £500,00f). 


PRESIDENTS. 
Sir  Henr>-  Halford,  Bart.,  M.D.,  G.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.9.A..  President  oi 

the  Rov.al  College  of  Pliysiciins,  S:c.  Ac, 
Sir  William  Burnett,  M.D.,  K.C.U.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  G?ner,il  of  the 

Navv,  &c.  &c. 
Sir  .Matthov  J,  Tierney,  Bart.,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  fee.  Sc. 
TRi?;Tr.r,s. 
J.  H.  Auderdon,  Esq.,  5!),  Uueen  Street.  Mav  Fail- 
Benjamin  Bon.l  Cabbell,  Esi|.  F.U  S..  Temple 
Claude  Edward  Scott,  Es(i.,tCaven.lishSijuare 
DIKECKHIS. 
Thomas  Coatcs,  Esq..  -Vi,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Edward  Doubledav,  Esq.,  2iy,  Great  Surrey  Street 
(i'oi;-    Gun  Hav.  Esq.  127.  Sloaiic  Street 
w.lli  II. I  .Katire.on,  Esq.,  'i\.  South  Audley  Street 
,l..|io  ,\l  ITenzie,  Esq.,  21,  Tokenhouse  Yard 
.1,  Piil-iiison,  Esq.,  F-R.S  .  80,  Cambridge  Terrace.  Hyde  P..rk 
Benjamin  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.U  S.,  17.  Wimpole  Street 
C.  Richardson.  Esq.,  l'.»,  Bruton  Strc-ct,  Berkeley  Square 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  t:.  Uppi-r  Grosvenor  Street 
Alfred  Waddihive,  D.G.L  .  Doctor's  Commons 
Robert  C.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  lo:..  Pall  ^L^1I 
AUDITORS. 
John  Piirssord.  Esq.,  Chester  Terrace.  Rexent'.s  P.irk 
.L»»eph  aulfnrd.  Esq, .Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
J,  Ktiiliiie  Taylor,  V.-  q,,  U,  Upper  Gloucester  Pla:e,  Dorset  Square 
Marti.il  L.  Welch,  Ksi|.,  WyndhaiuPlace,  ItryanstJiie  Square 

STANOIKO  (■OU.'iSKI.. 

John  Shapter,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn 
K.»,.1KKI<-i. 
Messrs.  Bosanquet  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Mcssra,  C.  Hopkinson,  Barton  and  Co.,  Regent  Street 
-Sir  Claude  Scolt  and  Co.,  Cavendish  Square 
HuLieiTOns. 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Smith,  and  Jones,  28,  Golden  Square 
i>i:i'artmi;nt  ok  medical  sxATlsrics. 
William  Fart,  E-iq.,  General  Register  OQIce 

ACTtlAHV, 
F.  G.  P.  Nellson,  Es*j. 

This  Oflice  in  provl.led  with  ver\-  accurately  constructed  Tables,  by 
which  it  can  Assure  UNSOUND  Lives  on  EquUahle  Tciins.  The 
Extra  Premium  disconlinued  on  re.ilorati.m  of  the  Assured  lo  perma- 
nent health.  A  portion  of  the  e.itr.i  premium  may  remain  a-,  a  Dehl 
on  tlie  Policy.  Sunivorshii)  As-^uianco  where  the  lile  ni  expectation 
-sutfers  froni  disease,  elfeeted  at  cheaper  rates  than  at  ..uy  other  olllce. 

Similar  tables  enable  the  Society  to  K''Aut  Iiicrea^ied  Annuities  on 
Uniiniud  Live*— the  amount  varying  with  the  particular  disease. 
Meinhers  of  Con^iumptive  Families  assured  at  Eqiiit-ihlc  Rate^ 
Healthy  iivsc  arc  AsKuredoii  l&wcr  tcriiiiktbin  nt  nmst  other  OlDce!^. 

Application  lof  Affoticles  to  l)c  made  tQ  Ihe^Actuary, 


fMLEDONIAN     and     CITS'     of     LONDON 

^-^  INFIRMARY,  lU,  Alders-ate  Street,  for  the  definitive  Cure 
of  Rupture.  &c.,  so  a^  to  en.ihle  the  patient  to  leave  off  all  tru.'i.=!  wear- 
ing, and  hy  timely  application,  great  inconvenience  may  he  avoided. 
No  truss  whatever  is  required.  The  only  thing  of  tlie  kind  in  Itie 
United  KiiiL'dom. — Horns  of  attendance  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 

INVALID     CARRIAGE. 

THE  Public  are  respcctfull}'  infoi*med,  that  this 
valuable  invention  is  now  hioiifht  to  perfeelion,  on  a  very 
larice  scale.  Us  advaiita'/cs  lo  Invalids  are  too  numerous  to  detail 
and  ccpl  liii  in  an  advcr.iseme.it ;  but  on  an  inspection,  it  will  at  Once 
convinc!  the  mo.\l  .sreptic^tl  of  it.s  astonish*  11;  conveniences.  In 
cases  iif  I.  <  i.lent  it  is  invaluable,  and  sh.iuld  he  kept  by  the  proper 
aiilliori.  cs  at  every  police-station,  !t  has  been  inspected  hy  numer- 
ous scicnlihc  per.soiis.  and  all  are  de]i',:hted  w  Uli  it.  To  all  per.^oiis 
alfiicie.l  ill  any  w.iy  wh;itever,  this  canine  presents  laimense  advan- 
taires.  Althouj:!!  a  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  iu  h ring i  is;  this 
invenlioii  to  toatuiity,  the  cost  will  he  \eiy  moderate. 

For  fii.  ;i]er  p.iriiculars,  please  address  (prepaid)  to  Mr.  Walter 
Smiiu.  )I,  J.diii-stveet,  Haminersmjih.  who  will  forward  draw-ng?;, 
toL'ciUer  "  dh  the  jirice,  whicli  is  regulated  according  to  Ihc  manner 
in  which  it  i-i  fitted  up. 


HISTORICAL  GROUP  IN  MAGNIFICENT  ARMOUR. 

'T^HE  Prince  and  Pnncess  Koyal  in  their  Splen- 

-*~  did  Cot,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Commissioner  Liu  and  his 
Con.sort,  modelled  expressly  by  Lamqua  of  Cantoiii  for  this  exhibition, 
with  Ihtf  Original  Costumes  worn  by  them. — The  gorgeous  coton.ition 
robes  of  George  iV.,  dcsijcned  by  ItiniKelf  at  a  cost  of  £lSooo,  wjih 
the  room  tilted  up  for  the  purpose,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
splendid  sight  ever  seen  by  a  British  public.  Admittance  Is.  Open 
lioni  11  till  dusk,  and  from  7  to  lo.— Madame  Tussaiid  and  Son's 
It.izaar,  Baker-street,  Port  man-square. 

rpHE  FARMERS'  and  GENERAL  FIRE  and 

-■-  LIFE  INSURANCE  INSTITUTION.  Empowered  hy  Act 
of  P.^rliaaKiit  Offices,  Sirand,  London.  Capil.al,  i'juy.oou.  With 
l.'jbn  .shaieh.dders  enrolled. 

HONORARY    DIRECTORS, 
llii  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland.     (  The  Earl  of  Stamford   and   War- 
The  E.ul  of  Stradbrokc  .         rington 

The  Earl  ot  Coventry  '  I.oid  R.»>Ui;,'h 

Eiirl  Ducie  I  Lovd  Fever.sham 

The  Earl  of  Slair  I  Lord  Vi^xount  Campden 

Lord  Stanley,  M. P. 
And  7L'  other  IVIemhers  of  Parli.iment  and  Gentlemen. 

COUNTY    DIRECTORS.     Upwai.ls  of  I70   Gentlemen.    Landed    ' 
Proprietor',  or  oIlierwi':c  connected  with  agrici'Mure,  holders  of  Fiity 
Shires,  liiive  been  appointed  Countv  Directors. 

FARMING  STOCK  insured  wilhout  tie  average  clause  at  Is.  Oil. 
per  Cent.,  no  dutv. 

Ci)MMON  IN'sUBANCE  .at  the  usual  moderate  rates. 

INSL^KANCE  of  LIVES  ou  an  equitable -scale  of  charge.  Endow- 
ments of  all  kiiuls  fiu'  lotuie  or  e?:istiug  children.  The  usual  com- 
iiii.ssion  to  Solicitors.  Agents  are  appointed  in  all  the  Piincipal 
Towns  ia  the  KiUL-doui. 

W.   SHAW,  Managing  Director. 


WILl  )ENO\V'S  CAPSULES  GELATI- 
NEl'SES.  The  partnership  between  "  Wjidenow  and 
Kiantz"  bemy  diN>:olved,  JULIUS  KRANTZ  begs  10  state,  thai  he 
cunlinues  the  ii>.ioufactnre  of  the  Capsules  aa  before,  and  trusts  to 
ohiaiii  a  contiiiuaace  of  Ihc  patronage  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the 
Preparation,  to  no-iil  Mhicli  wdi  he  his  constant  endeavnur. 

J.  Kant/ caution-;  his  fiieiuU  against  certain  persons  who  falsely 
pretend  to  have  heen  in  th.'  employ  of  himself  and  late  partner,  and 
profess  t..  he  al.le  to  suiq>ly  an  arlicle  of  the  same  superior  quality. 

10,  Prebident-streel  East,  Kiug-iquare,  Goswell-road. 


GOLD  LABELS.— A  NEW  SET,  engraved  in  Egyptian  LeUer  for 
Bottles,  Diaweis,  Se. 

HS     1     L     V     E     K     L     O     C     K, 
•     begs  to   inform  his   Friends,  that  these   LABELS   are  now 
icadv  and  that  C  .t.ili.-ois  with  a  sketch  of  the  Size-,  .and  Pattern  »iav 
be  had  ou  appiu  ni'Mi  l.,   ;«.  \V,\RDROBE-TERRACE,  through  any 
ol   the  wholesale  ilooiisi-.  or   p^r  post.     This  splendid  Set  of  Labels. 
ihe   most  exttiiMvc  .md  complete   e\tr  published,  contains  SEVEN 
SIZES,  for  BottUs'iioia  the  smallest  iize  in  uso  to  the  largest  ;  also 
THREE  SIZES  St. aight  Labels,  lor  Drawers,  and  THREE    SIZES 
Siraisht  Labels,  with  Ornamental  Ends  for  Drawers. 

The  Prices  va.v  .iccordlng  to   the   sizes,  front  -is.  per  dozen.     Ad- 
dress, H.  SlLVliRLOCK.  Medical   Priniing-Olhre  and  Label  Ware- 
house    Wardrol.p-tcrrace,    Doctors'   C.immoiis.   where   may  he   had 
every  description  ol  LABELS   re:idy    GL'MMED  and  CUT,  for  the 
use  "of  Sfirgeons,  Apothecaries,  whulesale  and  retail  Chcmiits,  Dnig- 
pists,  Sic,  also  Fancv   Labels  in   cicat   variety.     Ornamental  Labels 
for  Bottles  and  Drawer.^  on  Gold,  Green,  or  Y'cllow  Paper.     This  set 
is  engraved  in  a  supi  rior  manner  in  THREE  SIZES,  wiih  the  new 
names  according  to  the  best  Pharmacop*ria.     Sold  in  Books  or  Single 
Labels  a,i  under   — 

Single  Labels.  Yellow  or  Green.        Gold. 

Per  doz.  Per  dox. 

Small  ffliid  Middle  Si^cs       -■     -.-'Ib.  Od.    -    -    3s.  Od. 
Large        -  -         -        -     -  -         Is.  Gd.     -     -     33. 6d. 

In  Books  Green  or  Yellow. 

£    s.    d. 
Small  SIM,  conl..iiiinir  1,030  Labels  -        -        -        -    ft  17    « 

Middle  Si/c  ,,  1,139  -  15    0 

Large  si3!c  ..  833    -        -  -        -    1  U    0 

The  Three  Size-;  iii  One  Book,  containing  3.008  Labels  3  \Q  0 
Catalogues  Gratis.     Enrrnving  and  Printing  of  every  description. 


HOUSE  CLOTHS   MADK  WATiaU'UOOF 
hv   lUc  rcUl.iana  I5.I1111C-S.1  Jajiaii   Pruciss  cjl   NliW'EEIlV 

TIusExocUciitrr.'ICv-tion  for  Uiats.mil anil  ireful  ,\iiin;al,  llicltorse, 
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LKCTURES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 


By  JOHN  SCOFFERS.  M.D-,  Lecturer  on  Cliemislr.v 
tlic  Aldersgate  Scliooi  of  Medicine. 


At  It-notli  \M'  aiTi\ e,  gentlemen,  at  a  very  diffeivnt 
purt  of  otir  chcmioal  course  to  that  on  which  we 
hnvc   liithortii   been  eng.ioctl.     Sliohtly,  ninl    ini- 
liei-fcclly,    we    have    sUeteheil    the    jinipi^i'tifs    uf 
imponderable   bodies — those  mystic  agiiits  w hich 
reacli  onr  t;Tosser  senses,  ami  scarce  seem  to  claim 
alliance  with  the  mortal  wtirld.     We   are  about  to 
commence    the    description    of    ai;ents    altoocthev 
ditt'ereiit  in    the'ir  natures, — which  are  recognised 
immi'tliatiiy  rather  than  by  their  remote  eficcts; 
and  which,  moreover,  are  amenable   to  the   grand 
force  of  gravitation — a  circumstance  w  hich  confers 
on   them    their    usual    api:iel!ation    of    puiiiU'ruhh 
bo,lifs.     If  It  person  could  be  sent  upon  the  face  of 
this  oliibe,  with  comprehension  enlarged  aiitl  jtidg- 
inent  matured — if  he  could  be  separateil  from  his 
fi'lluw    mtn,  and    obliged    to   form   an  opiiiimi  of 
things  an iiind— probably   his  lifst  supposiliini  in 
regard   to  the  world's  composititui  would   be.  that 
the  Creator  had  employed  in  lual.ing  it   so  nuiiiy 
ditferent  materials,  as  there  were  things  of  ilitfcrent 
iippearaiices  upon  its  surface  or  within  its  ilepllis. 
A  slight  .nctiuainlance,   however,   with  tlie   luver- 
cetising  mutations  tirountl,  would  sotin  eaiise   him 
to   nltt  r  his  opinions — perhaps   to  embraci'  itleas 
diamt'triealiy  opposite  to  those  formerly  espmised. 
He  uoiihl  notice  the  silent  disintegration  of  moun- 
tains, and  tlie  formation  of  soils : — he  woultl  observe 
pavchctl  and  shri\elled  seeds  under  tlie  influence  of 
light  aiul  heat,  and  showers,  rise  in  all  the  freshness 
of  segetable  life  from  the  beds  which  first  rocci\ed 
theuL     He   woultl    see   tiny   animals   ertip   those 
rising    shouts,  and    grow,  from    their   sustenance 
alone,  into  bfiug.s  of  sometimes  gigantic  size.    He 
WLiulil  see  such  animals,  in  tlu-ir  turn,  devoureil  by 
other   species  —  to  be   converted   into   structures 
which   are  as  unlike  in  regard   to   structure  and 
endoHiueuts  from  tliemselves  as  the  liger  is  unlike 
the  lamb.    Lastly,  he  would  see  theiii  all  die  at  the 
appointed  time;  their  bodies,  no  longer  under  the 
intiueiice    of    life,    dissolve    and   decay;    tens   of 
thousaiuls  of  metamorphoses  result,  which  he  had 
never  before  in  his  wildest  moods  dared  to  imagine, 
— and,  lastly,  of  all  the  elaborate  form.s  which  an 
observer  is  sui)posed  to  have  contemplatetl,  there 
woultl  remain  tangibly  before  him,  only  a  little 
dust ! 

Such  remarks  would  convince  him  as  soon  as 
made,  that  his  previous  opinions  were  wrong,  that 
however  great  the  ditl'erence  which  his  jiiilgment 
had  fortnerly  imposetl  between  the  ideas  of  a  moun- 
tain f'f  soil,  of  vegetables,  and  of  animals,  there 
must  be,  nevertheless,  soiiu'thing  in  common  between 
the  elements  of  which  they  were  composed.  He 
would  now  probably  fall  intu  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  arriving  at  conclusions  with  a  rapidity  un- 
sanctioned by  inductive  philosophy,  wouKl  perhaps 
imagine  that  all  the  universe,   animate  and  in- 


animale,  was  c.tiuposfil  uf  niie  eleiiieiit,  or  al 
most  three  or  four,  moditietl  by  bi.uie  supernatural 
power,  into  organic  and  iiMrganic  forms.  This  we 
may  imagine  to  be  the  train  of  reasoning  which  led 
to  the  iiiea  of  some  ancient  philosophers,  that  tlie 
universe  consisted  of  fmn-  elements,  merely  //,-, 
fiiiili,  uii;  and  wafer.  I  should  mention,  however, 
that  although  this  is  ternu'd  the  tlieory  of  flu- 
ancients,  it  was  adopted  by  only  a  sect  of  them, 
Eiiicurus  and  his  folliAvers.  Now  I  scarcely  need 
inform  yiai,  that  insteati  of  lour  elements,  there  are 
fifty-four  or  fifty -five,  of  which  evtry  thing,  iirganic 
and  inorganic,  "on  this  world  or  within  it,  is  com- 
posed. Nay,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  whole 
material  universe,  suns,  planets,  comets,  moons, 
and  all,  t<i  be  c.anposed  of  some,  or  all,  of  i.ur  own 
fifty -four  or  llfiy-five  elements. 

It  is  the  pro\iiicf  i.f  chemistry  to  investigtile  llie 
nature  of  llm  :e  simple  bodifs,  so  that  they  may  be 
individualized  ..r  tlistinguished  from  eiicli  other; 
then  to  unravel  their  various  combinations,  first  of 
all  in  the  organic  kingdom,  then  in  the  more  com- 
ple-v  form  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  •«  lure  th:- 
hitherto  well-sustained  and  evident  ivlatiou  of 
cause  to  elfc'Ct  is  lost  in  llie  nmzes  of  phy.sit.ilogy 
and  ini'taphysiis.  These  latter  considerations, 
however,  we  niay  defer  until  another  periotl.  onr 
first  object  being  to  examine  the  simple  bodies  iii- 
ilividiuv'lly,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  pause  an 
instant,  ere  we  follow  any  particnlar  motle  of 
classification.  As  a  prelude,  [  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  list  of  simple  bodies  at  present  known. 
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Antimony  (SliOi 
Arsenic     .     .     . 
Barium 
Bismuth     . 
Boron    ... 
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Calcium 20 

Carbon G 

Cerium "IS 

Chlorine 36 

Chromium 28 

Cobalt 3(1 

Cohmibium  (Tan  lull  inn)  .     .     .   185 

Copper 3-2 

Fluorine 18 

Glucinum 18 

Gold(.;?«noH)     .......  200 

Hydrogen      .......       1 

Iodine 126 

Iridium SG 

Iron  {Fernini) 28 

Lantannm      ....... 
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Lithium S 

Magnesium 1- 

Manganese 28 
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Nickel 

Nitrogen 
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Palladium  ...... 

Phosphorus    

Platinum 99 

Potassium  QKulium)     ....     40 

Rhodium 52 

Selenium 40 

Silicium  {Silicon  .') 8 

Silver  (.■Jrgcnlum) 108 

Sodium  (Natrium) S-I 

Strontium 44 

Sulphiu- 16 

Tellurium 32 

Thorium 60 

Tin  {Staiiium) 58 
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Titanium  .... 
Tungsten  (IVolfram) 
Vanadium  .  .  . 
Cranium  .... 
Yttrium      .... 

Zinc 

/ireonium 22 

With  regartl  to  this  table  of  simple  bodies  I 
have  to  remark  that  the  atomic  numbers  are 
divestetl  of  all  fraefiimal  parts,  ami  that  th«  sym- 
bolical abbreviatitins  are  those  in  use  by  Berzelius, 
antl  followeil  by  almost  every  chemist  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Wf  sluiU  return  to  their  consideration 
hereafter. 

Antl  now,  how  are  Wf   to  group  those  simple 
botlies,  so  as  to  fueilitale  their  description  ?     Why 
this    is    really    a    somewh;tt    tliffieult    tpiestion    to 
ileciile  ;    many  plans  have  been  recommended,  but 
all  are  more  or  less  open  to  objections.      We  may 
at  least  divide  them  into  metallic  and  non  metallic 
bodies  ;   think  yon,  there  can  surely  be  no  discre- 
p.ancy  of  opinimi   here  ?     When,  however,  I  tell 
yon  that  the  substance  eaibtm,  or  charcoal,  is  con- 
sidered a  metal  by  1  )iibereiner.  Selenium  by  Ber- 
zelius,— and  to  crown  these  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies, when   I  inform   yon  that    the   gaseous   body 
hydrogen,   the   lightest  pontlerable   substance    in 
nature,  is  regardctl  as  a  nietiil  by   Mons.  Dumas, 
it  will  be  admittetl  that  even  this  )  riniary  division 
of  simple  bodies  is  not   so  free  from  objections  as 
might  be  imagined.     Cranting,  that  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  dilfirence  between   metallic  and 
nou-in:-t:dlic  bodies  is  sufficiently    marked,    still, 
in  subdividing  the  list  of  metallic,  as  well  ;13  non- 
uieliillic  bodies,   great  ditliculties  arise.     We  may 
iirr.ange  the'.-,  under  the  heads  of  electro-positives 
and  ciecti'o-uegatives  (anious  and  cathious,)  into 
combustibles  and  supporters  of  combustion,  m- into 
acidif\ing  or  acidifiable  ;  but  still  the  propriety  of 
eithei-  of  these  divisions  may  justly  be  questioned. 
Berzelius  follows  another  mode  of  classificalion. 
He  places  oxygen  by  itself  as  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, and  into  inilammable  substances,  in  which 
he  incluiles  all  other  elements.      The  non-metallic 
bodies  he  divides  into  three  classes,  viz.:    1.  per- 
maneiitlv    elastic,    or    gaseous  bodies — ga::oli/fri — 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  ;     2.  meUiUohh — sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  silicon  ;    .•?.  sali- 
f'ying    substances — lalogmiii  —  chlorine,    fluoriu' , 
iodine,  bromine.     The  complexity  of  this  arrange- 
ment best  demonstrates  how  difficult   the  distin- 
guished chemist  must  have  found  the  taskon\yhich 
we   are   now  occupied.      In   the   absence   of  any 
arrangement  strictly  correct,    1   shall   follow  one 
without  any  philosophic  pretentions  whatever,  more 
than  this,  that  it  will  bring  conveniently  before 
your  notice,  certain  simple  bodies,  and  afterwards 
inorganic    groups    of  them.      The    arrangement 
allutled  to  is  followeil  by  Jlr.  Brtinde,  and  happtjns 
to  be  more  convenient  tluin  any  fither  with  which 
1  am  actiuainted.     I  hero  present  it  to  your  notice. 

Non  melallic  simph'  be  dies. 

Oxygen 

Chlorine  and  its  combinations  with  oxygen 

Iodine  and  its  combinntions  with  the  preceding- 
Bromine  and  its 

Fluorine  and  its 

Hydrogen  and  its 

Nitrogen  and  its 

Sulphur  and  its 

Selenium  and  its 

Phosphorus  and  its  ditto 

Carbon  and  its         '■"" 

Boron  and  its 
With  regard  to  the  metals,  they  wiU  be  arranged 
nntler  their  own  proper  he;id. 

We  can  scarcely  with  propriety  begin  the  che- 
mical description  of  simple  bodies,  until  we  have 
examined  the  principles  of  that  nomenclature  now 
so  universal  in  chemistry.    I  urn  no  great  advocate 
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for  biirdeiiiiig  a  luiml  xiith  ikliuitkmj  \iliicli  uiny 
not  be  requirud  for  days,  or  months.  I  would  far 
rather  develop  a  general  scheme,  and  acquaint 
rou  with  principles  wliieh,  when  correctly  appre- 
ciated, should  render  the  mistake  of  chemical 
terms  an  impossibilit}'.  Bo  not  imagine,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  give  j-oii  a  dry  dissertation  on  the 
beauties  of  chemical  nonienclature:  you  will  have 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  merely  my  intention  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  to  point  out  its 
conveniences,  to  demonstrate  the  ease  of  mastering 
it,  and  to  allude  to  the  necessities  which  first 
caused  its  introduction. 

In  the  early  daysof  chemistry,  when  new  bodies, 
simple  and  compound,  were  accumidating  on  tlie 
world,  and  wlien  experiraenter-;  were  aetTiated  liv 
no  higher  moti\es  than  personal  vanity,  they  fof- 
lowed  the  very  iuconvenient  ami  reprehensible 
plan  of  calling  substances,  either  by  a  name  like 
their  own,  or  else  of  indicating  them  in  reference 
to  some  imaginary  property.  Thus  we  have  the 
term  .uii  fHrnibcri,  handed  down  to  us  as  indicative 
of  sidphate  of  sod.a,  merely  because  Glauber  is 
said  to  have  discovered  it,  and  the  li.piid  non- 
termed  nitric  acid  wm  called  nnun  f'orlis.  because  of 
its  solvent  property.  These  I  offer  merely  as  in- 
stances of  a  system  formerly  universal.  "Xow  to 
place  the  absurdity  of  such  a  nomenclature  in  its 
strongest  light,  I  may  say  with  confidence,  that 
had  It  been  applied  to  the  bodies  and  couibinations 
of  modern  chemistry,  a  good  memory  and  a  long 
life  would  be  unceasingly  occupied  in  learning  only 
a  rer,/  small  portion  of  tlie  names.  Towards  the 
conchision  of  the  IStb  century,  this  inconvenience 
was  severely  felt,  and  just  before  the  great  French 
Revolution,  when  all,  even  science  was  ripe  for 
change,  certain  distinonished  chemists,  namely, 
Lavoisier,  Guyton-Morveau,  Fourcroy,  and  Cliap- 
tal,  introduced  a  radical  reform  into  the  nomen- 
claluro  of  chemistry;  one  that  e.\ists  with  few 
alterations,  sa\e  those  of  addition  at  the  present 
day.  All  the  simple  bodies,  so  far  as  it  was  found 
possible,  were  dcsignati'd  bv  names  indicative  to  a 
certain  extent  of  their  nature  ;  and  compoumis  re- 
ceived names  which  immediately  .'^spoke  the 
elements  of  which  they  were  ibriiicd.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  principles'folknved  bv  those  renowned 
chemists,  let  us  just  examine  tlie  names  of  our 
metallic  simple  bodies.  To  begin,  then,  with 
o.xygcn;  there  was  a  gas  kno\^■n,  whicli,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  J.avoisier  and  his  <tollcaguos,  was 
the  priiieiple  of  acidity-,  and  as  such.  nec<>ssarily 
enli'red  into  tlie  composition  of  evi;ry  acid,  it  would 
indeed,  be  proved  to  e.xist  in  iiiosi,'  and  it  was  in- 
ferred to  be  present  in  the  others.  h\  consequence 
ol  this  property,  real  or  assumed,  the  gas  in  ques- 
tion was  called  oxygen,  a  word  compounded  of 
o;,i,s  and  ijciiiiiio,  and  meaning  the  generator  of 
acids.  This  term  was  intended  to  be  universal, 
and  it  might  with  pr.ipriety  7,nir  been  so,  but  the 
Jjermans  disdaining  to  borrow  from  the  Greek 
langna8;e,  have  called  it  .m»«-,s-/,#',  a  word  so 
nC!U-|y  English,  that  the  literal  translation  ot«,- 
s(«.^,  IS  scarcely  necessary,  'i'he  second  body  in 
our  list,  f/,/en"^- derives  its  name  from  oA^o;™,  on 
account  of  its  yellowish  giwn  colour.  Iodine  is 
so  called  Irem  ides,  violet  c.. loured.  Hydrof-eu 
means  the  water  former,  and  is  termed"  by  Uie 
Germans  wasser-stoffe,  which,  literally  translated, 
IS  miler  sluff,  Nitrogen  is  so  called  because  it  is 
tound  111  the  substance  nitre,  or  saltpetre-  I  need 
not  take  np  any  other  substance  for  the  pti'rpose  of 
extenduig  my  illustrations.  "J'his  much,  then,  in 
reference  to  the  nomenclature  of  simple  bodies,  but 
we  have  also  to  frame  names  for  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  compounds. 

All  combinations  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine, 

"^^"Y'""-''  "''''  '•'«'  iudammables  and  the  , 

re  not  acid,  ;u-e  called  oxides,  chlo- 

(g-omides,  and   lluorides;  the  com- 

^'"liable   bodies  with  such  other, 

he-iattUds,  ore  distinguished  by  the  ter- 

ri'l  ^s'ful/)liiirft,i/lio.yi/iiiic/.  Sci:,a.ml  in 

«imbinations  of  metals  with  each 

':;^-ly  designated— thus  we  .speak  of 
.  f  -u/rets,  tSfC. 

„  We  indicate  dificrcnt  proportions  of  oxygen  in 
Mides  by  Greek  and  Latin  numerals  pn:rixe[\;  thus 
L  r^*,^''"""^'''" /<•"'<"  W",  or  b!„o,l,le,    Iriloxhl,; 

ot  UTfiiac,  mid  the  highest  stale  of  oxidfttion  i^ 


mdiuattd  by  the  term  j,^i-u.,idc  ;  -when  the  propor- 
tions of  oxj'gen  are  as  one  to  ono-and-a-half,  the 
result  IS  termed  a  scsiitii-o.riJe.  The  names  of  the 
acid  compounds  of  oxygen  are  derived  from  their 
bases,  and  where  there  are  only  two  compounds 
the  terminations  o«s  and  ic  indicate  respectively  the 
lesser  and  greater  amount  of  oxidation.  When 
there  are  more  than  two  compounds  of  the  same 
base  more  complicated  terms  are  required.  Tints 
there  were  formerly  known  oul\-  two  acid  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  and  sulphur  ; '  these  were  indi- 
cated by  the  terras  sulphur,.,,,-,-  and  sulphuric  acids 
respectively.  Subsecpiently,  however,  there  have 
been  disco\-ered  two  other  compounds,  one  contain- 
ing less  oxygen  than  sulpluu-ous  acid,  and  which  in 
consequence  has  been  called  /,</;)o-sulplittr,v„s  aciil, 
the  other  more  oxygen  than  sulphurous  but  less 
than  sulphuric,  hence  it  has  been  termed  /,,/posul- 
pluir/c  acid.  Oecasion.ally  other  terms  are  used 
but  a  general  knowledge  of  (;reek  and  Latin  wUI 
render  their  mention  unnecessary  here. 

Tlie  .saline  combinations  of  the  acids  endin"-  in 
OK.!,  are  distinguished  by  the  termination  iu;  and 
those   ending  in   ;,-   by  the  termination   a/c.   thus 
salphuroKs  acid  by  uniting  n  ith  a  base  forms  a  sal- 
pli,7.',  and  sulphitnV  acid  a  sulph«(c.     Where  the 
acid  and  base  unite  in  nim-c  than  one  proportion,— 
the  terms  super  and  sub  afford  a  loose  means  of  dis- 
tinction, more  correctly  expressi>d  hmvever  by  the 
prefixes  bi  and  rli.  the  former  itulicaling  two  eq.  of 
acid, — the  latter  two  e(|.  of  base.     Fiutiiermore,  an 
acid  occasionally  unites  wiili  more  than  one  oxido 
of  the  same  metal,  when  the  particular  name  of  the 
oxide  must  be  added  as  a  prefix  ;  thus  wc  hai-e  a 
protostdphatc,  anil  persulphate  of  iron.     So  much, 
then,  with   regard  to  the  principles  of  chemical 
nomenclature,  and  before  I  coneltide.  let  me  draw 
your  altention  to   a  subject  very  nearly  allied,— I 
mean  the  recent  introduction  of  symbol-;.     Those 
of  you  who  know  the  condensed  power  of  expres- 
sion alibrded  by  algebraical  notation,  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  the  advantages  alfunled  by  an  intro- 
duction of  the  same  system,  or  one  very  nearly 
resembling  it  into  chemistry.     Those  ofVoti  who 
are  not  accinainteil  with  algebra,  will  nevertheless 
experience  the  value  of  cliemical  symbols  as  we 
proceed.     It  is  obvious  that  by  fixitig  on  certain 
letters  as  intlicative  of  certain  substances,  we  ac- 
(ptire  an  increased  power  of  expressing  them   or 
their  compounds.     Thus  O  is  much  sooner  written 
or   spokaii,  than   oxyg.-n,  ami  0-f  lIzzrlK.)   nuich 
sooner   than   the  pjirase,  lliidrog.'n  cumliiied  iri'l, 
o.n/aai,  cansliliilfs  wn/n:     Hut  exjiressions  may  be 
still  further    shorteneil    by    introducing  arbitrary 
signs  for  certain  very  common   elements  ;    thus 
oxygen  may   be  indicated  by  a  dot,  thus  .     Sul- 
phur by  acointna,  thus  ,.     The  system  of  chemical 
symbols  is  still  further  extended,"but  at  this  perioil 
I    need   not  further  allude  to  it.     As  we  find  with 
every  new  introduction,  lunever  useful, — there  are 
not  wanting  those  ready  to  carp  at  it.  and  inalvc  it 
appear  ridiculous.     It  is  argiied  that  to  many  per- 
sons, symbolical  chemistry  is  a  dead  language;  to 
this   the  answer  is  short— let  all  make  it  a1i\  ing 
one;  again,  it  is  said  that  the   initials  are  not  of 
the  sanu-  power  in  every  hingiiagc;  that  1*  for  iit- 
slaiK-e  is   consid,-reil   in    Greek, "and    in    Russian, 
\yhieli   is   partly  derived  from  the  Greek  as    1!! 
Such  obji'clions  are  too  puerile  and  ridiculous  to 
merit  much  consideration.     It  is  argued;"  too,  that 
the  small  figure  employed  in  the  locality  of  an 
algebraical  eo-efik-ient, 'but  a  \n-y  different  me;iii- 
ing,^  creates  an  unpleasant  .sen.sai"ioii  to  the  malhe- 
inalician:  thus  IP  in  algebraical   language,  means 
thc'third  power  or  cube  of  II;  but  iu  chemical  lan- 
guage. It  signifies  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.     For 
iiiy  own  part,  1  cannot  imagine  any  I'm,  unpleasant 
sensation   thus  produced  in  the  head  "of  any    on.., 
and   I  never  heard  lliat  the  nerves   of  inath'eniali- 
cians  wen'  more  tremblingly  iili\(.  tlitm  the  net-\-cs 
oi  chemists  or  of  any  other  people. 


■\Ve  learn  I'rom  Slockliolni,  Doeeiiiber  jtitli, 
that  the  celebrated  clicmist,  nerzcliii.=,  haii 
nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  liis  scientltic  pursuits 
a  few  days  previously;  an  alembic  having 
burst,  ho  received  an  injiiiy,  which  fortunatcly 
was  not  attended  with  serious  consequences.  " 
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There  is  an  affection  of  the  breathing  aiiil  the 
respirali<in,  which  is  proved  to  be  the  case,  by  the 
eseajie  of  bubbles   from  the   air-passages.    "And 
yon  find  this  state  of  things  results  from  swallowing 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  which   produces  the  action 
of  vomiting,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  act  of  respiration,  when  the  larynx  is  closed. 
Here,  then,  the  blood  is  in  a  morbid  state— it  has 
been  p,^iisoi)ed — surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  g.as 
— and  in  this  morbid  state  you  have  an  effect  like 
epilepsy.     This  is  important,  as   I  have  told  you 
already   that    every    physiological    action,    with 
regard  to  the  spinal  marrow-  is  reflex,  anil  I  men- 
tioned   one   case,  to  shew  that    the    pathological 
action  of  tlie  spinal  marrow-  is  almost  always  direct, 
— that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
spin.al  centre.     (")ne  fact  more— and  that  is  also 
a  repetition, — I   wish   you  invariably   to  bear  in 
mind   the   extraordinary   difterence   betw-een   the 
two  diseases   I  have  alreatly  adduced.     1  believe 
that  they  illustrate    this  pathological  state  of  the 
spinal  marrow-,  namely,  tetanus  and  hydrophobia: 
I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  associated  every- 
where as  examples  of  reHe'x  phenomena.     Now, 
the  bones  are  not  drawn  asunder  in  the  pathology 
of  the  one,  while  they  are  so  in  the  other.     In  the 
pathology   of  tetanus  yon  have   a  reflex  action. 
You  can  produce   this  by  a    simple  experiment. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  this:  take  an  animal, — a 
cold-blooded  .animal  for  this  purpose  is  the  best, 
and  for  this  purpose  tin-  tortoise  is  the    best.     In 
order  to    produce  the    experiment,   the  head   is 
taken  off;  and  if  you  irritate  the  extremities  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  you  w-ill  jiroduce  a  stale 
of  tetanus  in  the  whole  .animal  fi-auie.     It  is  im- 
portant to  SCO  that  this  takes  place.     In  hydro- 
phobia,  what  we   do  find?     We  find   a   state  of 
things,   compared     with     tetanus^  produced    by 
strichnine.     I  speak  of  tetanus  where  the  action 
is  of  a  direct  kind,  certainly  arising  fi-om  the  im- 
pression of  a  morliid  state  rif  blood  on   the  spinal 
marrow-,  which  being  sent  to  the  larious  muscles, 
the  whole  is   tliruwu   into  a  tetanic  action.     Ilon- 
tlo   w-e  prove  this?     Take  a  frog,  and  apply   a 
ligature  round  the  head,  so  as  to  bind  the  sciatic 
nerve.     You  will  see.  on  pinching  the  toe  of  that 
frog  that  it  is  perfectly  alive  to  sensation,  and  that 
there  is,  therefore,  a  i-ede\  action;  therefore,  the 
sciatic  nerve  was  so  fixed  by  flu-   ligature  as  to 
prevent  any  action  through  the  medium  of  that 
nerve.      If  you  put  it  for  a  moment   under  the 
microscope,  yon  will  sec  there  is  no  circulation.  If 
yoti  .sprinlde  the  surface  with  strichnine  you  will 
wait  a  long  ^^ iiile  before  you  see  any  eflec"l,  but  if 
j-ou  tie  the  ligature  in  twenty  minutes,  the  r.nimal 
IS  then  perfeclly  (elnuic.     \Vhat  do  we  conclude 
from  this?     That   the   blood  has   been  poisoned, 
and  that  the  nervous  system  has  been  poiso:ied. 
I  have  distinguished   two   cases  of    tetanus,  the 
one    is     concentric    and     the     other     eccentric. 
Here,  then,  we  have  tetanus  arising  from  rctlex 
action,  and  tetanus  arising  in  hydrophobia   from 
the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood"    For  in  hydro- 
phobia there   is   poison,  and  in  tetanus  there  is 
no   poison  ;    that   is,  tetanus  arising  from   mere 
lesion.      It  is  a  physical  injury,  as  I  fell  you,  that 
;ill  that  excites  rellex  action  is"  physical.     N'olhing 
absorbed  does ;    cold  does   it,   lieat  di"  ■;    it,    and 
lesions  do  it ;    everything  that  i.s  physical  will  do 
it,  but  nolhiiig  th:it  can  lie  absorbed  (Joes  it.      l-'or 
all  that  can  be  observed  is  carried  to  the  blood,  and 
is  then  carried  (o  the  spinal  marrow-,  ;ind  issues  in 
direct  nil  ion.     The  actions  so  ])roiluced  are  very 
similar.     Here,   then,   you    have    n    most  ilei  ided 
proof  that  poisons  or  morbid  agents  net  not  in  one 
only,  but  iu   twonnys;    in  one  way,  through  the 
reflex   functions,  and  in   tlie  other,  through   the 
direct  netioii  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
I  think  some  time  has  been  occupied  b)'  my 
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luiviug-  eiitc'iTfl  mori.'  deejily  than  I  intrnilud  to  ilu 
into  the  iK'oUminary  qncstions.  'I'hi'  rjui-stion  I 
intoniled  to  bring-  bi't'oiv  you  at  this  lecture  is  the 
snljjeet  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  chil- 
dren. You  are  perfectly  aware  I  aiu  [ursuaded 
that  no  sulijeet  can  be  more  important  to  you  on 
entering  practice  than  the  diseases  ol'  I  lie  nervous 
system  in  children,  and  you  will  tind  the  snbjci't 
one  of  deep  interest  to  you.  Affections  of  the 
cerebral  system  in  children — what  are  they  ?  Gen- 
tlemen, a  child,  in  the  first  place,  may  receive  a  blow 
on  the  head,  and  inllammation  in  the  cranium  will 
ensue  as  a  necessary  conseLpienee.  Ill  the  second 
place,  the  child  may  not  have  undergone  any  such 
accident,  and  yet  the  sj'mptoms  of  inflannnation 
and  allection  of  the  brain  may  very  early  come  on. 
The  former  case  is  one  caused  by  a  collision ;  this 
ease  generally  speaking,  we  are  able  to  trace 
to  what  is  gcnerallj'  called  water  on  the  brain. 
Here  the  iilLinnniena  are  a  state  of  things  clearly 
referable  to  inllammatiou  ;  in  the  latter  ease  this 
is  doubtful.  Hero  you  hayo  the  two  chief  mala- 
dies, and  [  have  to  introduce  to  you  another— a 
third— ivhich  is  one  of  the  most  intense  interest. 
Yon  arc  aware,  that  after  scarlatina  has  lasted 
about  sixteen  days,  after  it  ceases,  or  is  so  mild  as 
to  lead  to  a  belief  tliat  your  services  are  no  longer 
needed,  and  thc>  little  patient  begins  to  play  and  to 
run  about  as  if  (jnite  well,  it  is  in  such  eases  after 
about  sixteen  da3-s  (hat  the  child  sometimes  be- 
comes atteeted  Avith  n  bloated  countenance,  anil 
«'itli  that  a  state  of  thing's  resembling  a  state  of 
apoplexy  in  adults,  with  the  exception  that  the 
child's  face  is  not  bloated  as  in  some  species  of 
dropsy.  Ic  continues  exceedingly  pale,  and  you 
have  phenomena  of  a  peculiar  kind,  besides  that 
of  coma  ;  you  have,  in  the  third  ]ilace,  that  wbii'h 
is  called  the  water  stroke.  It  varies  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  daj's  diiysafterscarlafina,occurring  after 
the  mildest  cases  ;  and  this  is  important  for  you 
to  kuo\i',  because  it  is  precisely  in  this  ease  I  am 
alluding  to  tliat  you  have. 

There  is  another  ease  which  I  do  not  think  is  a 
very  common  ease.  I  have  recently  been  attend- 
ing with  Dr.  Front  ami  Mr.  .Stone,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  eases  you  can  possibly  imagine.  The 
little  chiM  had  just  recovered  from  a  state  of 
pni-purea  all  over  the  bmly.  I'lit  wli.at  rem.ained? 
This  remained,  tlie  urine  was  1-103()  degrees 
in  specific  gravity,  and  with  the  albuminous 
deposit  there  were  sometimes  small  panicles  of 
blood,  and  some  other  matters.  The  child  re- 
mained in  an  in\'alid  state,  and  every  day,  appre- 
hension was  felt  that  the  child  wasaffected  with 
some  disease  of  tlie  nervous  system — some  affec- 
tion of  the  head — some  affection  probablj-  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Now,  then,  we  may  have  affec- 
tions of  the  head  like  this  patient  had,  like  hydroce- 
phalus from  astatcof  amenorrhrea,  and  maiiy  other 
hydroecphaloid  diseases,  accompanied  with  an 
attack  cf  bronchitis,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
The  child  may  be  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion, 
which  is  a  state  perfectly  similar  to  hydrocephalus. 
If  you  are  not  aware  of  that,  and  ii'  yon  do  not 
trace  it  through  its  jiast  history,  it  is  totally^im- 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  In  a 
case  of  hydrocephalus,  you  may  bo  certain  of  re- 
covery. If  you  are  certain  that  it  is  hydroecphaloid 
disease,  you  may  be  certain  that  under  proper 
treatment  it  will  reco\er.  How  is  the  prognosis 
formed  ?  by  this  distinction.  There  is  one  case 
more.  Sometimes  you  have  an  overloaded  state 
of  the  intestines;  in  such  a  state  the  child  may  re- 
cover under  the  influence  of  purgative  medicines  ; 
I  have  laid  before  you  these  cases— inflammation, 
tubercle,  water-stroke  from  scarlatina,  ami  a  state 
oceuring  after  purpurea  with  albuminous  urine, 
and  then  hydrocephalus  and  the  other  case,  of 
eonvidsinns,  arising  frimi  an  overloaded  state 
of  the  inlestiue.  I  have  just  time  to  go  over 
tbe  symptoms  of  bydrocephalus  before  I  eon- 
chide  my  lecture.  I  shall  be  very  brief,  but  I 
want  to  show  you,  once  for  .ill,  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  tlie  nervous 
.system  whenever  you  have  to  observe  and  treat  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Suppose  you  are 
called  to  a  case  in  which  there  is  a  little  child 
being-  afVecled  witli  tuberculous  affection  of  the 
pram.  lu  tho  first  plaop,  you  natui-.tlly  inquli-o 
Jnte  the  probable  cwises,  whether  the  ohU4  Im 


had  a  fall,  whether  any  thing  has  happened  to  tho 
child  to  produce  anything  like  inflammation,  and 
you  then  try  to  trace  the  affection  to  one  of  the 
ordinary  causes.  Y'on  examine  whether  the  child 
is  one  of  a  family  of  children,  of  whom  some  have 
died  of  iiydrocephalus,  and  I  really  know  no  more 
important  fact  than  this.  The  next  question  is 
whether  there  has  been  any  predisposition  to 
hydrocephalus  in  general.  I  mention  one  fact  of 
great   importance. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  a  predis- 
position in  one  family  to  hydrocephalus  in  infancy 
andin  another  to  tuberculous  disease  of  Ibeabdomeu 
at  a.  later  period,   in  a  third  to  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  pulmonary  .symptoms  of  other  kinds  occur- 
ring at  a  still  later   period  of  life.     You  first  in- 
quire whether  there  is  any  disposition  to  hydro- 
ceplialus,    and  I   take  this  to    be   an   important 
element  iu  practice  ;  if  the  disease  is  not  hydro- 
cephalitic.  you  inquire  whether  there   is   tubercu- 
lous alfectiou  of  the  intestines,  and    you  intiuire 
whether  the  child  has  undergone  scarlatina,  the 
water-stroke,  or  w  hcther  there  is  any  morbid  state 
of  the  urine.     I  have  already  told  you,  that  if  the 
urine  is  not  secreted  as  it  ought  to  be  the  blood  is 
seascuied,  and  the  poisim  is,  therefore,  carried  to 
the  nervous  system.     I<ook  at  the  child's  face,  and 
you  \\ill  see  it  is  extremely  pallit-l.     You  inquire — 
and  hope — whether  it  has  had  any  hydroecphaloid 
alfection,  and  whether  there  is  any  cause  of  exhaus- 
tion.    Now   I   want   to  tell   you    what  you   na- 
turally observe — the  first  state  of  tlie   disease  is 
a    stale     of    over-excitement,     and     the    second 
state  is  one  of  tindne  excitement.     You  observe,- 
that  the  little  patient's  countenance  cxliibits  a  state 
of  agony  n-hich  the  tongue  cannot  tell.    If  there  is 
a   pain  and   the   patient   cannot   express  it,   you 
liiid  it  expressed  in  the  state  of  the  c<nmtenance, 
it  is  a  state  of  over-excitoment.     What  is  the  next 
thing    yon    are   to    observe  ?       Hoes    tho   patient 
sleep.5    When  it  falls  asleep,  the  sleep  is  disturbed, 
tho  patient  is  exi-itcd,  and  starts   up  in  its  dreams, 
it  cannot  go  to  skrej)  and  seems  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.     Look  to  the  eye — the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted,  and  what  do   you  observe';'    The  patient 
cannot  bear  the  light — it  cannot  bear  noises,  even 
the  skin    sometimes   is  unduly  sensitive  ;  that  is 
one  of  the  things  you  in.ay  observe.     You  find  all 
the    senses    unduly    excited;       there    is    an,  ex- 
pression  of  pain ;     the   patient    does   not    enjoy 
sleep,    but     starts    up    with    something    similar 
to     delirium,     and     cannot    be    appeased ;     the 
eyeball  is  contracted,  and  the  eyeitself  is  contracted, 
there  is  an  undue  sensitiveness  to  light,  the  chilrl 
cannot  bear  tbe  light,  there  is  an  undue  sensitiveness 
of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  an  undue  sensitiveness 
of  the  organ  of  touch,  or  the  skin.     These  are  the 
verj'  first  symptoms.     There  is  one  more  sjmiptom, 
and  that  is  an  undue  excitement  of  the  true  spinal 
system.      No  symptom  in  my  opinion  is  so  impor- 
tant to  treasure   up  iu  your  minds  as  the  circum- 
stance  of  vomiting  in  ehiUlren.       If  you  cannot 
account  for  it  by  finding  that  some  improper  food 
has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  then  you  always 
suspect  some  affection  of  the  brain.     If  the  child 
has  had  a  fall,  the  (piestion  is,  is  the  brain  injured  ? 
Has  it  so  suffered  from  tho  concussion  as  to  bo 
materially  injui-ed  ?      If  the   child   has  bad  such 
a  fall  then  iiiHammation  will  follow,  and  the  ipies- 
tion  is  to  be   determined  by  asking  whether  the 
child  has  met  with  an  accident  of  that  nature.' 
But  jon  can  never  leave  it  perfectly  safe.     Vomit- 
ing- and  sickness  are  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
hydrocephalus,  and  this  is  a  point. of  the  utmost 
importance.      A  very  particular   friend   of  mine 
consulted  me  about  u  little  patient  who  h.ad  these 
symptoms  of  sickness.      The   chikl  was   sick   at 
everything;  the  bowels  were  in  a  perfect  state,  but 
the  child  continued  sick.      There  were  no  other 
.symptoms.     Tbe  question  asked  me  was,  may  the 
child  be  taken  out  of  town';*  I  consented,  but  I  was 
persuaded  the  child  would  in  a  short  time  manifest 
symiitoins  of  hydrocephalus.      In  a  fortnight  the 
chikl  shewed  symptoms  of  that  disease.     Now  a 
medical  man  ought  never  allow  a  patient  to  go  from 
under  his  own  eye. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  important 
thing,  that  is  the  state  ol'  the  pulse.  Here  is  one 
of  tlio  most  interesting-  points  I  can  bring-  before 
you,    I'oti  And,  umformly,  that  there  U  a  Ijeimliful 


relation  between  tbe  number  of  the  beats  of  the 
pulse,  and  tho  number  of  respirations.  It  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  is  impossible  for  mc  to  mentiou  it 
in  too  energetic  terms.  Look  at  the  child  asleep. 
You  find  its  respiration  less  frequent  than  usual, 
and  so  is  its  pulse.  Look  at  the  s;ime  in  a  child 
awake,  and  you  lind  its  pulsi-  ipiicker  in  precisely 
the  same  proportion  to  the  respiration.  Let  the 
patient  fall  into  a  sleep,  and  yon  find  scarcely  any 
pulse  and  scarcely  any  respiration.  You  invaria- 
bly find  this  to  be  the  case,  the  pnlsatior.s  and  the 
respirations  are  not  in  the  same  number,  but  iu  the 
same  proportion.  Count  the  number  of  respira- 
tions and  the  number  of  the  pulse,  and  you  will 
find  the  physiological  state  ahvaj's  changes  the 
moment  you  come  to  the  pathological.  If  the  res- 
piration physiologically  is  less  frequent,  so  is  the 
pulse,  'f  he  same  proportion  is  always  found  when 
it  is  physiological,  a;id  when  you  come  to  the 
pathological  you  find  this  relation  is  disturbed, 
and  this  exccetliugly  assists  you  in  your  diagnosis. 
Now,  when  we  come  to  this  little  chikl,  if  the  dis- 
ease is  hydrocephalus,  tho  respiration  is  scarcely 
aH'cctetl  at  all,  and  the  pulsation  is  tiuickened. 
Here  you  see  the  relation  is  altered  ;  the  respira- 
tion is  scarcely  affected,  and  the  pulsations  ai'e 
qiiiekeued  a  great  deal.  Now,  for  fear  of  not 
giving  to  these  observations  the  point  I  wish  to 
give  them,  1  will  just  briefly  go  to  the  opposite 
state.  Wlicn  the  chikl  passes  into  a  state  of  hy- 
drocephalus, you  find  that  all  I  said  before  become.'? 
now  coiitr;idictory.  AVhat  have  you';*  Pain  ex- 
pressed in  the  countenance,  you  have  coma,  and 
then  yon  have  undue  sensitiveness.  Now  you 
have  coma  to  produce  deep  sleep.  I';\ery  thing 
seems  altered.  Hitherto  there  wa-s  over-sensitive- 
ness of  the  eye  to  the  light ;  now  the  eye  is  scarcely 
susceptible  of  light.  Tho  pupil  was  contraetetl, 
now  it  is  dilated.  The  ej'elids  closed  on  the  ap- 
proach of  light,  now  they  remain  gaping.  The 
child  was  unduly  sensitive  to  noises,  now  it  is 
deaf,  and  is  not  able  to  detect  anything-  like  noise. 
There  was  an  undue  sensitiveness  of  the  skin, 
there  ia  now  a  numbness  all  over  the  skin.  There 
are  some  other  points  so  interesting,  that  I  fear 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  them,  I  will 
do  it  briefly.  I  have  told  you  that  in  the  first  case 
the  eyelid  contracted,  and  iblated  in  the  second. 
In  the  second  ease,  when  tbe  eyelids  are  dilated 
and  open,  if  you  touch  the  eyelash  with  tbe  point 
of  your  finger  or  the  feather  of  a  pen,  it  imme- 
diately closes;  in  the  latter  case,  if  you  touch  the 
eyelid  it  will  not  close.  There  is  a  third  case. 
The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  in  this  ease  it  remains 
dilated,  and  as  the  coma  becomes  more  intense, 
the  pupil  dilates  more  and  more.  Y'ou  now  fintl 
that  the  pulse  and  respiration  are,  as  I  said  before, 
altogether  contradictory.  The  pulse  was  quickened 
before,  the  respiration  remaining  the  same.  Now 
look  at  the  respiration  and  see  its  characteristie. 
The  child  breathes  two  or  three  times  in  tbe  natural 
way,  and  then  there  is  a  cessation  of  respiration. 
There  is  quite  a  pause  in  the  respiration,  and  this 
it  is  which  gives  the  thermometer,  or  measure  of  the 
coma  ;  as  the  child  falls  more  and  more  deeply 
into  coma,  respiration  becomes  more  and  more 
irregular.  After  a  pause,  the  organs  invariably 
betoken  a  slate  of  things  like  that  of  infusion  into 
the  lungs  from  without  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
perhaps  in  a  deep  state  of  coma,  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  sensation  of  pain.  The  pulse  is  ex- 
ceedingly viiried,  and  it  ce.ases  with  the  breathing; 
it  becomes  exceedingly  slow,and  moreand  more  cha- 
racteristic of  what  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Abercrom- 
by,  namely,  that  the  pulse  was  unequal  .and 
intermittaiit.  Tliere  is  a  respiration,  then  a  pause; 
then  it  will  begin  again;  the  pause  is  repeated, 
and  then  the  respiration  again  takes  place;  if  you 
count  the  pulse,  yon  will  fliul  it  is  invariably  in  ■ 
terraittant. 
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THE     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


NAHOLKONS    LAST    ILLNESS     AXD 
DEATH. 

( I'rciurp.l  Irolil  the  German  fur  llic  '  Me>iical  Tmnk-n.") 

[We  consider  that  the  following  funtains  some 
facis.  both  metlical  as  well  as  histoi'ioal,  not  before 
known.  The  author,  a  foreigner  in  tlie  British 
uu-dieal  serviee,  has  not  prefixed  his  name  U<  ilie 
title  iif  the  book,  from  whieli  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract;  but  the  fail  of  the  work  being-  pub- 
lished by  a  respectable  firm  .'f  Leipzig-,  and  its 
insertion  in  several  (ierman  Journals,  fidty  prove 
tlie  credit  due  to  tin'  aLillior.] 

In  Febrnary,  lS'2l.  it  became  known  that  Na- 
poleon was  dangerously  ill.  his  bodily  ailments 
being  exacerl)ateii  by  the  state  of  his  mind,  which 
had  been  greatly  hurt  bj'  the  news  which  reached 
Long-wood  from  Europe  of  the  sinfid  and  disgrace- 
ful conduct  of  his  wife.  Sec.  He  complained  of 
constant  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  weakness  and 
entire  absence  of  appetite.  Two  or  three  emetics, 
given  to  him  by  Antinumai'dii,  placed  him  in  tlie 
most  distressing  posilion.  Shortly  after,  ho  re- 
fused altogether  to  take  medicine,  and  those  slid 
offered  to  him.  he  tbi-ew-  oLit  •>!'  the  window.  Signor 
Antommarchi  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  celeln-ated 
!Mascagni  at  Elorence,  and  consi'ipiently  was  an 
anatomist  of  great  ability  ;  hut,  in  therapeutieal 
science,  he  certainly  was  not  much  skilled.  I  ven- 
ture also  to  add,  that  the  Emperor  did  not  place 
theleast  confidence  in  him :  General  jNTontholun  told 
me  himself,  that  \vhen  Jlessrs.  I!onavista,  ^'igneli, 
and  Antommarclii,  arri\'ed  at  Longwotid;  each 
of  them  had  to  nndergo  a  strict  examination. 
The  Iw-o  latter  were  ( "v)rsicans  ;  antl  (.'ardinal 
Feseh,  who  had  sent  them,  thought  probably  that 
they  \voidd  much  please  the  I'^mperor,  which, 
however,  w-as  not  the  case,  Bona\ista,  a  South 
American  bishop,  and  a  verv  well-informed  man, 
was  passable  Hith  the  Emperor,  as  w-as  also  Ablic 
A'ignali,  although  a  man  of  \ery  inferior  capacity. 
But  the  doctor  was  a  bad  ehi-mist  ;  and  Nap  ileon. 
v.'ho,  bye-lbe-bye,  was  no  adept  in  this  science, 
though  very  fond  of  it,  as  of  all  the  exact  si-iences, 
harassed  him  by  his  questitais,  and  dismissed  him 
with  expressions  anylhing  but  eomplintenlary. 
Antommarchi  considered  himself  lost,  but  was 
consoled  b_v  the  persons  about  tlie  Emperor,  who 
said,  that  his  anger  would  not  last  long.  Jb.nlho- 
lon  advised  him  to  ask  for  another  audience,  to 
confess  Iiimself  a  mere  pnpil  in  <hemistry,  to 
ascribe  the  fault  to  wrong  triiiuing,  and  to  request 
the  loan  of  some  chemical  books  from  th('  Empe- 
ror's library.  The  doctor  did  so — but  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  succeeded  in  gai[iing  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Emperor  ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  suite  at  St.  Heli'na  who  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Test-.iment — an  omission  which  the 
family  was  obliged  to  repair  by  the  grant  of  a 
pension. 

The  ceremonial  which  the  great  man  imposed 
upon  every  one  at  Longwood  was  most  harassing: 
and  Anionnntirehi  nflerw-ards  told  nie,  on  our 
passage  to  Enropi',  tliat  he  was  ol'ieu  near  f.dnting, 
having-  to  remain  two  or  thr.-e  hours  standing  in 
the  sick  room  of  the  l''mperor.  Ntipolcon  seemed 
to  know  his  disease  very  aciMU-alelv,  and  w-e  are 
induced  to  believe  in  the  lurediiary  character 
of  inflaniination  ol  the  stomach,  since  we  know, 
that  besides  him,  his  father,  the  princess  Horghese, 
and  (pu'cn  Caroline  of  Naples  died  of  ilm  same 
disease.  His  paiirs  convinced  him  of  the  tnilh  of 
his  diagnosis,  and  Dr.  Arnntt  (the  English  Physi- 
cian,  who  w.as,  at  a  later  period,  called  lo  his  aid") 
afterw-ards  told  me,  Ihnt  the  l-lniperor  often  phu-ed 
his  hand  on  his  stomach,  exel.-iimiu;.-;,  "^Mi!  mon 
pylore, —  mon  pylore!"  The  41)1  of  May  was 
exceedingly  stormy,  and  on  such  occasions  the 
wind  \i--its  the  islanil  always  from  I  he  same  direc- 
tion. At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  erne  of  our 
oflicers,  o;dy  half  dressed,  and  without  a  hat,  rode 
in  full  speed  lo  my  door,  and  called  me  lo  ,":•)  im- 
mediately to  Pl-intalion  Jlouse,  where  the  yonngest 
child  of  t!ie  governor  had  been  dangerously  ill. 
To  Jamestow-n  olhi.'r  surgeons  had  been  i-nlled  in 
haste,  and  telegraphs  called  fin-  medical  aid  on  all 
sides.  The  .Oth  of  May  was  etpially  cloudy  and 
stormy;  a  battle  of  Ihe  elements  seemed  I.i  accom- 
pany the  last  struggles  of  the  hero  — the  Emperor 
lap  in  his  l.-ust  agonies  jit  Lnni'-wood.  In  fine,  the 
great  drama  n-as  over. 


The  jiiisl  niorlrm  examination  was  raadi-  in  the 
presence  of  Bertrand  and  ^lontholon,  sitme  iield 
olficers  of  the  governor — in  fine,  of  all  the  medical 
officers  of  the  governor,  even  some  from  the  ships. 
Antommarchi  was  also  present. — I  had  received 
orders  from  the  chief  medical  officer  (Dr.  Short) 
to  write  the  minutes  of  the  autopsy,  and  to  com- 
pose the  l)ulletin, which  was  afterwards  published: 
still,  I  was  not  permitted  to  sign  my  name  to  il,as 
I  then  was  only  an  assistant  surgeon,  and  the 
governor  had  ordered  that  it  .shoulil  be  signed  by- 
no  one  below  the  rank  of  a  regimental  surgeon. 
Sir  "Walter  Scott's  account  of  the  jiost  mortem 
examination  is  not  tpiite  correct,  as  several  persons, 
who  were  present,  are  not  mentioned. 

Death  is  often  a  wonderful  l)eautifier  of  the  human 
countenance.  On  Napoleon's  features  it  had  acted 
wonderfully  and  very  advantageously;  the  general 
observation  on  seeing  his  corpsi'  was,  "How  beau- 
tiful!" and  all  confessed  to  having  never  seen 
featm-es  more  regular  and  more  mild.  The  Italian 
c:ist  of  the  profile  was  obvious  in  all  its  charms  ; 
an  inconceivable  serenity  and  pui-ity  of  expression 
charmed  every  one,  contrasting,  as  it  did,  with  (he 
turbulent  deeds  of  Ihe  great  hero.  And  as  his 
whole  life  exhibits  so  many  anomalies  and  tbiugs 
unriddleil,  so  even  the  iuanmiate  remains  displayed 
similar  phenomena.  Notwithstanding  the  awful 
pains  of  a  nndady,  which  generally  emaciates  the 
))atient,  the  corpse  of  the  Emperor  was  I'onnd  very 
fat.  The  whole  frame  seemed  to  have  resisted 
vital  encroachments  to  the  very  last,  like  the  mind 
which  also  had  remained  unconipiered.  tJn  the 
sternum  I  found  a  layer  of  fat  one  and  ft  half  inch 
thick;  on  the  peritoneum  it  was  two  inches;  the 
omentum,  the  kidneys,  and  heart,  were  covered 
with  fat.  The  heart  w-:>s  remarkably  small,  and 
its  muscular  substance  lax,  ipiite  ditl'erent  from 
what  is  thouglit  to  he  tin-  ease  in  courageous  and 
great  men. 

The  disease,  of  which  Napoleon  died,  has  been 
matter  of  much  disi>iite  even  during  his  life. 
O'.Meara  had  .affirmed,  that  thelivernas  the  suffer- 
ing organ,  which  .Vntomuuirchi  havl  repeated  after 
him;  but  the  illustrious  patient  knew  (as  I  said 
before)  hisstatemucii  more  eorreclly.  in  stating  the 
stomach  to  be  the  se;itof  his  disease— and  now  the 
examin.ation  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
The  stomach  was  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  dis- 
organization; it  was  all  over  in  a  state  of  intlain- 
matory  suppuration.  The  chief  seat  of  the  ilis- 
ease  hiy  ju-.t  w  here  N;i|)'ileon  had  so  often  stale;l  it 
to  111',  iu  the  pylorus.  I  c-ould  on  this  place  enter 
with  my  finger  into  the  sac-k  of  an  nicer,  whicli 
had  corroded  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  but  which 
had  been  again  covered  by  a  slight  adhesion  of  ihe 
liver.  I'.ut  the  latter  was  free  from  any  disease ;  in 
fact,every  organ,  except  the  stomach,  was  perfectly 
sound.  Tlua-e  were  some  othi-r  peculiarities  observed 
the  body.  On  one  arm.  hi^  seems  to  have  used  for  on 
some  time  a. scion;  on  one  of  the  legs  I  found  a 
little  sear  as  from  a  wmnid,  which  might  have 
been  however  caused  by  a  sm:dl  abscess.  The 
thorax  was  not  very  spacious,  and  the  round  arms 
and  small  hands  and  feet,  gave  to  the  body  a 
feminine  and  delicate  appearance.  Piirlfs  :',aiiluli-s 
p.ihutililth:  in.'ilgnis^  shut  puiii,  rhtclKintm:  The  head 
w  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  w  ilh  a  fine  low- 
ering broad  brow-,  liesides, these,  the-re  were  n.> 
phrenological  protuberances  of  any  kind  for  in- 
dieat-ng  any  i-spcnnl  devi'lopment  of  any  ,vo/f 
quality  of  mind. 

The  causes  of  de;ith  were  llurtfore  obvious  and 
paliiable  iu  tin- disi>ased  state  of  the  stomach:  it 
seemeil,  iiuleed,  incredible,  how  Napoleon  could 
\\:\.\e  lived  so  long  with  an  (U'gan,  of  which  (here 
was  not  one  inch  soimd.  Antommarchi  was  just 
about  signing  ihe  bulletin  :ifter  the  Eiiglish  ]thysi- 
cians,  when  Bertram  and  Monlliolon  e.dled  him 
a-side,  and  after  Ihey  Inul  spoken  with  him,  he  de- 
clinefl  nliixMig  his  signature,  'i'he  reason  is  easily 
lo  be  guessed,  for  by  his  ns.seul  to  the  protocol, 
he  would  have  conlradicted  Dr.  O'.Meara's  diag- 
ni>sis  of  an  hepatic  disease.  With  the  lU-sire  of 
screening  iVMeara,  and  to  cast  all  the  odium  on 
the  government,  a  new  disease,  as  it  were,  w-:i3 
brought  ftn-th,  \\hich,  in  the  sluipe  of  c;astro-hep:t- 
lilis.  had  killed  th  ■  patient.  Now- 1  assert,  formally, 
that  there  is  neither  this,  nor  any  endemic  disease 
in  this  island.    Amongst  the  soldiers  there  occurred 


at  times  (although  very  rarely),  an  inllammatiun 
of  the  liver,  if  they  had  been  too  much  exposed  to 
the  burning  sun  of  .Jamestown,  but  the  c:isi's  did 
not  amomit  to  the  twentieth  part  of  what  we  h;id 
in  India.  If  the  men  were  exposed  to  wet  >\ eather, 
or  in  the  night  air,  here,  as  every  where  else, 
diarrhoea  made  its  appearance  ;  and  I  more- 
over state,  that  not  one  man  died  during  a  whole 
year  in  a  regiment  of  -".OO  soldiers,  and  that 
"that  proportion  w-;is  a  constant  one  during  .0  years, 
in  which  period  not  one  of  40  officers  died.  The 
climate  of  St.  Helena,  cannot  therefore  be  called 
mdiealthy.  J.  L- 


ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  ORCANS  ;  OH,  TRANSCENnENTAL 
ANATOMY  APPLIED  TO  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Hy  V.    It    .\.  SKRllES.  Alemlier  iif  tlie  liistiliile.  of  rlie  Ai-.nleiir.-  o  f 

\l,-,!i,  inc.  I'r i.l',',-ur  ti,  tile  M«>i-nili  «if  .N'attlrjl  ni.l.)r.-,  P.iti^. 

.de..  !lc..  Se. 

Su.MM.vP.v. — Coniit'.iioii   hetweeu  organogeny  and  flic 
zu(itt>iiical  idea  uf  the   animal  series. —  TUe  inverie- 
lirata  considered  in  rcferenrc  to  the  arrangement  o/' 
their  tissnes,  are  permanent    embri/os  of  the  verte- 
hnitn. — litvertebratcd  monohysts^  dentohi/sls^  J^-c. — 
Relations  between  the  embryos  of  the  vertebrata  and 
the  iiwerlebnita,  considered  in  reference  tu  the  man- 
ner  in    which    the    organs    become    added    one    to 
another  in    the   embryos   of  the  vertebrata.,  and  the 
tis.^nes  m  the  invertebrata,  according  to  the  vari- 
ability of  forms  evidenced  in  the  different  species. 
Having  in  my  last  remarks  established  the  first 
ndation  of  organogeny  with  zoogeny,  I  nowpass  to  a 
second.     If,  in  fact,  zoonites  are  capable  of  asso- 
ciation like  organites,  we  may  conceive  that  the 
animals  resulting  from  this  assoeialitm  would  vary- 
in  the  same  way,  as  the  organs  themselves  become 
diversified,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  union  of 
their  constituent  elements.     The  form  of  animals 
like  that  of  organs,  would  then  be  but  a  secomlary 
point,  and  such  in  fact  it  is.     Thus  a  chain   of 
liijihora  w  ill  be  very  ilifferent  from  an  isolated  being, 
althiingh    this   chain    rein-eseiits    but   one    animal 
formed  by  their  union,  and  this  union    commeuces 
in   the   ovum  (Duges);  so  also  with  the  i/'.s/o»/);w 
dnplicatuiii,  fin-  the  formation  of  which  from    two 
to   six    individuals    become  nniied    (M.    Siebold). 
Ao-ain,  on  viewing   beneath    the   microscope   the 
Ingenula    enehlora,   we    might    imagine    that    wo 
were  examining  the  embryonic   kidney  of  man, 
or    the    permanent    kidney    of    the    ox,   or    the 
still    more    divided    one    of    the   cctacea.      In   all 
these  cases,  we   find  a  body  composeil  of  similar 
parts  which  are  associated"   together    in   a    man- 
n<r   resembling   the   molecules   of  a    mineral   in 
formino-  a  crystal.     Hence  it  follows  that  in  zoo- 
geny, as  in  organogeny,  the  diil'erences  of  t'ln-m  are 
'  derived  from  the  mode  of  association  of  the  ele- 
'  ments.     Thus  we   have   radiated   animals,  as  the 
1  med'isa,  the  asteria,  the  comatnla,  &c.,  the  elements 
of  which    are  groupeil    around    a   (-.-iitral  point  ; 
!  elongated  ones,  :is  the  earth  worm,  the  ta-nia,  the 
\  aniietida,  in  which  the  elementary  lines  are  added 
■  end  to  end.     From  these   two  elcmenli-ry    forms 
I  combined,  arise  the  vai-ions  forms   uf  thos.^   which 
are   neither  elongated   nor  radiated,  such  as   the 
hi/i/mpodu,  the    rhiz'physes,  &e.,  a-s  also   those  in- 
testinal worms  which  zoologists  sometimes  refer  to 
a  binary,   and  sometimes  lo  a  circular  arrange- 
ment.    Wv  have  thus  in  some  measure  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  long  bones,  the  shm-t  bones  and  the  flat 
boin>s;  we  have  the  reproductiim  of  ihe  long  nms- 
cles,    the    radiated    musi-lcs,    and    of  ih.ise,    more 
nuinerons    slill,  which   are    neither   radiiiled   nor 
ehjugated.      Zoogeny    reproiluees    organic    mor- 
phogeny. 

The  analogy  is  carrii-d  -till  further.  In  organo- 
geny, association  is  a  species  of  combination  in 
which  each  combined  idement  divests  itself  ol  a 
part  of  its  chaniclers.  It  is  the  same  in  zoogeny ; 
by  association  the  elementary  animals  lose  some  ol 
their  distincliv(>  characters,  and  this  loss,  as  in  or- 
ganogeny, is  always  proportional,  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  degree  of  incorporation,  anil  on  the  other  to 
the  extent  of  surface  by  which  the  associated  zoo- 
nites are  held  in  conlaet.  It  therefore  foil. .ws  that 
elementary  animals  will  preserve  so  mneli  nnn-c  .it 
their  individuality  as  their  associali.m  shall  be  less 
intimate.  Thus  the  zoonites  of  the  associated 
vorticulla  change  bnl  little,  and  the  less  so  in  pro- 
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jiiii'tioii  ;ii  their  |n'ilkli.'  of  nssiiuiiition  sc|iLir;itfs 
tlM'iii  I'lirlliri-  (iiLu  tViiin  another;  a;^'aiii,  thczoojiiti's 
of  vaiH.iti-d  aiimial .  combining;  only  hy  a  small 
.surface,  preserve  tliiir  uliaracters  almost  entire; 
henee  the  siniilitiulo  of  the  radii,  of  the  risleiiii, 
iinil  of  the  rolclliiKi.  In  zoonites  associated  end 
to  end,  the  eondgiious  sm-facc  being  more  e\- 
tendedl,  the  clKini;e  is  more  remarkable,  and  even 
more  so  still  "h're  their  association  is  more  inli- 
niale.  yucli  is  the  case  with  the  (iniuliilii,  and 
some  species  of  laiiit.  l>y  thus  following;'  step  by 
step  the  dei;rces  of  incorporation  among  zoonites, 
we  arrive  at  the  composition  of  the  criislmcii,  a 
subject  «lileh  has  been  so  ably  treated  by  Duscs  ; 
«nd,  (a  circnmslancc  csper'ially  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  zoolomisis,)  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  that 
the  essence  of  the  metamorphosis  of  insects  resides 
ill  the  ineorpcn'alion  of  the  segments  composing  the 
innm,  and  in  the  modilieations  which  tliey  thereby 
experience.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  our  pre- 
ceding observatii.ins.  that  there  are,  amv<ng  the 
lower  animals,  solitary  beings,  as  we  find  in 
organogeny  isolated  glands  :  and  in  the  same  way 
as  i\'ith  this  organiti-  considered  as  a  ru'lirnl,  nature 
forms  by  association  congregate  glands  as  those  of 
tlie  eye-lids;  aguiinated  or  contiguous  as  those  of 
the  intestines,  or  like  the  kidneys  of  fishes  and  the 
erustaccH;  conglomerate  like  the  pancreas,  the 
kidiiev  in  adnlt  man  and  the  liver  ;  so  also  with 
,1  /.oonite,  eondjined  in  various  degrees,  nature 
will  ])rodnce,  congregate,  agminated,  and  conglo- 
merate aniniaks.  Here  ag.ain  zoogeny  m;iy  be 
considered  in  some  measure  as  the  connterp;irt  of 
organogeny,  a  thousand  dirt'erent  forms  springing 
from  one  common  basis. 

If.  even  by  the  assent  of  zooiomists,  who,  appa- 
rentlv,  ha\e  been  tlu'  most  opposed  to  these  view.s 
this  analogy  is  founded,  we  see  that  through  all  the 
dissimilitudes  of  form,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  [ihy- 
siologist  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  analogy, 
and  so  .systematically  to  combine  tliis  analogy,  as 
to  establish  through  its  means  a  continued  series 
of  organi.sms  anil  of  animals,  from  the  most  simple 
lip  to  tlu'  mamniifera  and  man.  This  grand  view 
of  which  Aristotle  was  the  originator,  is  desig- 
nated in  zoology  by  the  name  of  (inimai  srriis.  The 
Mippositioii  of  an  animal  series  in  zoology  is  an 
abstract  idea  based  on  organogeny  ;  for,  \iewed 
as  a  whole,  the  animal  kingdom  presents  to  ns  a 
delerminale  mnnber  of  organic  elements  and  of 
organs  di.-lribiiled  by  nature,  according  to  eun- 
staiit  hiw-i,  to  all  the  beings  endowed  with  animal 
life.  Eut  this  repartition  does  not  take  place  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  number  of  these  organs 
and  organic  elements  is  equal  in  all.  The  most  ! 
general  law  presiding  over  this  distribution  is,  that 
of  the  graduation  and  succession,  whether  of  the 
organic  elements,  ctr  of  the  organs  tlu'mselves 
which  eonenr  in  the  formation  of  the  dill'crcnt 
animals.  The  animal  kingdom  thus  olVers  ns  a 
eontimied  and  jiennanent  evoh.ition  and  luetamor- 
]ihosis  of  the  materials  of  animalitj-.  It  is  a  repe- 
tition on  a  large  scale  of  what  passes  in  the  cvolu- 
li'Mis  and  metamorphosis  of  organogeny  in  man. 
The  meiluid  of  natural  clas.sitication,  reproduces 
this  graduation  and  ineqit.ality  of  division  of  the 
materials  of  animality  ;  it  describes,  under  the 
names  of  classes,  families  and  genera,  the  most 
promiueiit  evolutions,  selecting  for  each  di\  ision 
a  ruling  organism,  the  progress  and  develo)imcnt 
of  which  it  rigorously  traces  through  the  series. 
A  natural  I'lassiHcatiou  is  thus  merely  a  table  of 
organogeny,  iiulicatiug  step  b}"  step  the  progress 
of  (k'velopment.  Now,  this  gradual  advance  of 
organogeny  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  only  a  copj' 
of  the  successive  development  of  organogeny  in 
man  ;  the  one  is  ;i  repetition  of  the  other.  Thus 
in  tht?  animal  series  as  in  human  embryogeny,  the 
lieing  cr>nnnences  by  the  most  simple  vesicular 
state  then  it  becomes  gradually  developed  by  the 
addition  of  tissues,  aiul,  snbseipiently,  of  organs 
ami  organisms.  Tbe  greater  the  de\  elopmcnt  of 
tissues  and  of  organs,  the  higher  will  be  the  rank 
of  the  animal.  Animality  and  man  progress  by 
the  same  laws.  By  considering  the  advance  of 
organogeny  under  this  point  of  new,  we  shall  bo 
(■nabled  to  divide  it  into  two  periods  :  the  one 
being  relative  to  tbe  development  of  the  elemen- 
tary tissues  of  the  organisms,  the  other  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  (jrgaus  themselves.     I'rom  the 


ilist  I'criod  issue  tbe  vertebrafed  animals  ;  from 
the  seeniul,  the  vertebrata.  Now,  as  in  human  or- 
ganogeny the  elements  of  the  organisms  precede 
the  organs,  as  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the 
tissues  is  in  some  sort  but  their  embryonic  state, 
it  follows  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  inverte- 
brata  are  permanent  embryos,  in  relation  to  the 
vertebrata.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may 
conceive  that  tbe  devidopment  of  the  inverlebrata, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  embryo  of  the  vertebrata, 
should  take  place  in  the  first  instance  by  the  addi- 
tkm  ofti-ssues;  and  such  is  really  the  fact.  Thus, 
the  niiist  simple  of  the  inverlebrata,  those  by  which 
animality  commences,  are  principally  formed  of  the 
most  simple  of  all  tissues,  the  cellular  tisssnes  mo- 
difiinl  in  various  w.ays.  This  is  the  common  basis 
(-if  the  moiKitJia,  the  roiuoccs,iircplialcc!/s/!f,  the  nsriiiif/-, 
of  apartof  thercA/Hrrocr;,  and  rif  the /jc////;/.  The  life 
of  these  atnmal.s,  distributed  eipially  throughout  all 
their  parts  is  limited  to  the  pi-operties  of  this  tissue, 
the  characters  of  which  are,  on  the  one  part,  unifor- 
mity of  function  contlncd  tt;>  exhalation  and  absorp- 
lion.  anil  liii  the  other  part  a  constancy  of  repro- 
ihiclion  when  divided.  From  this  elementary 
composition  result  the  singular  properties  with 
which  these  animals  are  endowed,  as  exhibited  by 
those  cui'ious  experiments  where,  on  turning  in- 
side out  such  of  these  animals  as  possess  an  intes- 
lin.'il  cavity,  the  intestine  placed  in  the  situation 
of  the  skin,  fultils  the  cutaneous  functions,  and  ihe 
skin,  in  its  turn,  performs  the  nulritive  functions 
of  the  intestine.  Tiie  functions  of  exhalation  and 
absorption  are  thus  displaced  at  will  under  flii' 
hand  of  the  experimenter,  who  may  also,  at  plea- 
svn'e,  reiJrodnce  and  multiply  indefinitely  these 
aniinals  by  dividing  and  sub-dividing  them.  The 
animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  thus  sport,  as  it 
were,  wilh  life  and  death,  and  they  owe  Ibis  fa- 
cully  to  the  primitive  tissue  of  which  they  are 
constituted. 

If  to  this  primitive  tissue  be  added  tlio  circum- 
ferential sanguiferous  system,  we  advance  a  step  in 
the  animal  sc:de,  as  in  some  of  Iho  rrltiitndfrmaffi  : 
if  the  museularsystem  be  added,  a  still  further  ad- 
vance is  made,  as  in  the  rolifeni;  if  these  three 
sj'steras  be  combined  together,  wo  arrive  at  the 
rank  of  the  fuHaufhoit/ti.  Lastly,  the  muscular 
system  being  clearly  delineated  in  the  organisation, 
we  see  appear  t  ho  nervous  system  hitherto  confound- 
ed in  the  \  arious  portions  of  the  animal.  From  this 
ui'W  combination  arise  the  aiiiidida.  the  midhism, 
and,  perhaps,  even  the  crusi'icfa.  These  ])riraitive 
tissues  are  then  the  fundamental  bases  of  inverte- 
brated  animals;  we  have  thus  a  complete  system 
of  histogeny  presented  by  the  comparative  ana- 
tomy of  their  structure.  The  natural  classifica- 
tions being  based  upon  the  advance  of  animal  i>r- 
ganisation,  zoology  might,  under  the  guiding 
genius  of  a  IJichat,  be  so  systematised,  that  the 
structure  of  the  invertebratashoiild  be  represetited 
by  their  classification.  Thus  Ave  might  have 
iiiviHihii^fs  tn-  inverlebrata  wilh  a  single  tissue. 
dciilidni^ts  with  two  tissues,  tritolnjsfs  and  f-cirn/n/^f^ 
wilh  three  and  wilh  four  tissues.  We  should  thus 
see  zoology,  escaping  from  its  present  narrow 
limits,  perhaps  exercise  over  comparative  physio- 
logy the  same  influence  which  the  hystology  of 
Biehat  has  exercised  over  the  physiology  of  man  ; 
for,  in  the  progressing  and  bistogenic  composition 
of  the  inverlebrata,  each  tissue  bearing  with  it 
ils  characteristic  properties,  the  functions,  would 
increase  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the  sum 
of  life  or  of  functions  of  an  invertebrated  animal, 
would  be  exactly  represented,  Ivith  by  the  number 
of  tissue.^  concurring  in  its  coniposition,  and  by  the 
degrees  or  stages  of  evolution  through  which  those 
tissues  may  have  passed.  And  in  the  same  way, 
on  cof.sidcriiig  at  their  ct.tmmencemcnt  vcr- 
tebratcd  ainmals,  we  shall  see  them  tr.iu- 
siently  clothed  with  the  modificalions  of  strui'- 
ture  offered  by  the  inverlebrata;  we  shall  find 
their  development  to  take  place  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  addition  of  tissues,  and  afterwards 
by  their  evolution.  Betbrc  impregnation,  the  ani- 
mal will  be  represented  by  a  vesicle  and  a  cellular 
membrane  enclosing  an  oleaginous  fluid:  this  will 
be  a  true  monidnjsl.  After  impregntation,  the  liliis- 
todrnita,  whence  the  constituent  parts  of  the  em- 
bryo arise,  presents  two  membranes,  the  one  ex- 
ternal or  serous,   Ihe  other  internal,  cellular,  ir 


mucous;  this  would  be  a  deritolii/st.  A  little  later 
a  va.scular  membrane  becomes  interposed  between 
the  two  first,  and  this  would  be  a  liiiuln/sl.  Lastly, 
it  would  become  a  li'Irulii/sl  when  the  nervous  tis- 
sue, which  commences  the  developmeut  of  verte- 
brata, shall  become  clearly  marked  out  from  the 
original  structures  of  the  animal.  If,  from  this 
common  origin  of  organogeny  and  zoogeny,  we 
trace  ^comparatively 'the  development  of  the  em- 
bryos of  the  vertebrated  and  that  of  invertebrated 
animals,  we  shall  .see  it  take  place  in  a  .somewhat 
dill'ercut  manner.  In  fact,  an  animal,  as  an  em- 
bryo, is  constantly  progressing,  either  by  some 
new  evolution  in  one  of  its  principal  organs,  or  by 
the  appearance  of  some  fresh  organ.  Thus,  in  the 
primitive  stale  of  an  embryo,  as  in  that  of  the 
polypus  or  of  the  entozoa,  the  intestinal  canal  is 
found  without  a  liver  or  saliv;iry  glands.  The 
sidivary  glands,  the  liver,  and  the  mouth,  become 
developed  subsec|uently  in  tbe  embryos  as  they 
manifest  themselves  in  the  Crustacea,  in  insects, 
and  especially  in  the  mollusca,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  liver. 

The  embryo,  as  well  as  the  zoophyte  and  the 
polypus,  is  at  first  devoid  of  all  trace  of  isolated 
reproductive  organs  ;  t';c  WolflBan  and  O'Kenite 
bodies,  improperly  named  primiti\ e  kidnejs,  after- 
wards appcar.aud  which  are  the  transient  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  the  vertebrata, bearing  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  anuelida, 
the  mollusca,  aud'the  Crustacea.  The  permanent 
reproductive  organs  of  the  embiyos  of  the  verte- 
brata, so  different  in  their  ultimate  stage,  still 
offer  in  a  transient  manner  the  homogeneousness 
of  sex  which  we  observe  in  the  bivalvnlar  mol- 
lusca, and  in  a  great  number  of  entozoa. 

The  resiiiratory  organs  are  formi'd  in  the  inver- 
lebrata, as  in  the  embrj'os  of  the  vertebrata,  by 
the  vascular  layer  of  the  bluslnderma,  and  their 
difference  results  from  the  different  relation  of 
this  layer  with  the  two  others.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
vcrtebr:ita,  the  vascidar  layer  being  intimately 
united  wilh  the  external  blastodermic  membrane, 
its  evolutions  will  remain  combined  with  those  of 
this  latter  membrane.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
respiratory  organs  will  always  form  a  constituent 
part  ^^{'  the  skin  ;  that  they  will  become  converted 
into  lius,  feet,  aiilcmup,  vesicles,  hair,  &c.,  such  as 
they  are  found  in  the  aunelida,  the  Crustacea,  and 
insects.  And,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  embryos  of 
the  vertebrata,  the  vesicular  layer  of  the  Idastoder- 
ma  having  more  immediate  relations  ivith  the 
internal  than  with  the  external  layer,  the  tempo- 
rary respiratory  organs  w'ill  have  greater  con- 
nections with  the  intestine  than  with  the  skin. 
Such  are  especially  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels 
of  the  mamniifera  and  of  man,  the  nmbilieal  or 
omphalo-meseiiteric  membrane  of  birds,  and  in  a 
more  advanced  age  of  the  embryo,  the  nf/antois,  or 
ovouriiuiry  bladder  of  the  mamniifera,  of  birds 
and  of  reptiles.  The  mollusca,  so  remarkable 
auii>ug  the  invertebral;i  by  the  development  of 
their  intestinal  apparatus,  will  serve  as  a  connect- 
ing medium  between  these  two  branches;  for  the 
respiratory  apices  scattered  over  the  external  co- 
vering of  the  scylkfi,  the  tritmics,  the  glnucus,  and 
the  Cf;//.s-;  the  brain  kial  apices  of  the  doris,  concen- 
trated around  the  anus  ;  the  respiratory  villosities 
i:>f  the  pa/clla  and  the  cscabrionn;  and,  lastly,  the 
brancliial  cavil v  buried  within  the  folds  of  most 
of  the  gasfcropoda,  are  merely  varied  degrees  of 
the  omphalo-mcsenlcric  vessels,  of  the  braucitial 
villosities  of  the  chorion  in  the  mamniifera.  and  of 
the  allaiiliiis,  or  ovo-urinary  bladder.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  in  the  cc/diabpoda  lUai  true  ir»"r/(iVf  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  mollusca,  similar  as  well  to 
the  temporary  branckia-  of  certain  reptiles  as  to 
the  permanent  braiicldcr  offish. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  embryogeny  of 
the  heart  in  the  vertebrata,  reproduces  with  sutfi- 
cient  accuracy  the  permanent  condition  of  this 
organ  in  the  inverlebrata,  without  its  being  neces- 
sary to  admit  in  the  latter  class  a  deviation  from 
the  common  type  of  development,  or  a  new  plan, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Cuvier,  in  reference 
to  the  two  hearts  of  the  lingida,  and  which  Mr. 
Owen  has  discovered  in  most  of  the  Icrcbraiiila. 
It  is  then  by  a  succession  of  evolutions  that  the 
organisms  of  nutrition  become  more  complex  and 
deyelopcd  in  the  embryos  of  tliv  vertebrata,  as 
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well  as  ill  tlip  class  of  invertebratcil  animals. 
Hence  it  is  in  these  two  eorrespouding  states  of 
animalitj  that  the  terras  of  comparison  must  be 
sought,  as  well  as  the  relations  which  bind  toge- 
ther the  invertebrated  and  the  vcrtebrated  animals, 
and  even  the  different  classes  of  the  latter  among' 
themselves.  Without  this  mode  of  connectiou, 
the  animal  series  is  inevitably  interrupted,  and 
confusion  is  introduced  into  the  study  of  zoology, 
a  circumstance  wliicli  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  in 
taking  into  consideration  those  animals  only  which 
have  already  readied  the  term  of  their  develop- 
ment. It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  connec- 
tiou and  resemblance  of  forms  which  serve  as  the 
basis  of  modern  nomenclature  are  applicable  only 
to  groups,  and  not  to  the  entire  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  secondary  divisions,  the  genera, 
the  favulics,  and  even  the  orders  are  very  naturally 
connected  one  with  another  ;  but  not  so  with  the 
classes,  nor  with  the  principal  or  reigning  tliiiskms. 
It  is  especially  between  the  vcrtebrata  and  the  in  - 
vertebrata  tliat  the  resemblance  has  appeared  of 
most  difficult  demonstration,  and  it  is  there  that  all 
the  efforts  of  classifiers  have  failed.  But  if, 
instead  of  arbitrarily  di\iding  the  field  of  natiu-e, 
you  include  its  entire  extent  within  your  views  ;  if 
j'ou  embrace  within  your  researches  the  immensity 
of  facts  furnished  by  organogeny,  as  well  as  those 
already  established  by  comparative  embryogeny, 
you  will  see  these  distances  become  lessened  and 
the  gaps  become  insensibly  filled  up.  Ytin  will 
discover,  by  means  of  this  methtid,  that  the  in- 
ferior organisms  of  the  invertebrata  have  their 
representatives  in  the  organisms  of  the  embryos  of 
the  vertebrata  and  of  man.  You  will  find  in  llie 
fugitive  and  transient  forms  of  embryogenj'  in 
man,  and  the  vcrtebrata,  the  fixed  and  perma- 
meiit  forms  of  the  organisms  of  the  invertebrata. 
Indeed,  of  these  two  orders  of  organisms,  tlic  one 
will  be  but  transitory,  and  its  forms  will  have 
merely  a  tieeting  existence  ;  the  other  will,  on  the 
contrai-y,  be  permanent,  and  its  duration  will  be 
subordinate  to  that  of  tlie  animal  itself.  The  ana- 
logies then  will  be  in  the  structureof  the  organisms. 
and  the  difference  in  the  duration  only. 

AVe  thus  come  to  the  conclnsiiui ;  first,  that  the 
great  zoological  question  of  the  series  of  beings, 
reduces  itself  to  that  of  the  conlinnal  series  of  the 
developments  of  organisms  considered  throughout 
the  whole  of  animals  ;  secondly,  that  the  differ- 
ential method  exclusively  employed  in  zoology  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Geotfroys,  was,  in  its  nature, 
incomplete,  since  it  embraced  only  the  half 
of  the  <iuestion  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  expla- 
nation of  animals  can  never  he  arrived  at  without 
the  union  of  the  method  of  analogies  with  that  of 
their  differences.  AVlicn  this  truth,  which  is  now 
begiiming  to  be  received  shall  be  fully  established; 
when  it  shall  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
invertebrata  are  merely  the  permanent  embryos 
of  the  vcrtebrata,  we  shall  no  longer  see  the  most 
elaborate  researches  upon  the  infusoria  and  other 
invertebrata  devoted  towards  raising  these  animals 
to  a  rank  which  nature  has  refused  them;  we  shall 
no  longer  find  the  mo.st  celebrated  zootomists 
affirming  that  the  invertebrata  arc  constructed 
upon  a  different  plan  to  the  vertebrata,  and  coiise- 
qnently  that  their  rules  of  formation,  and  their 
mode  of  development  can  no  longer  be  the  same. 
We  shall  not  see  men  of  the  greatest  talent  wast- 
ing their  time  in  snperflnous  efforts  attempting  to 
give  a  spinal  marrow  and  a  brain  to  the  infusoria, 
the  annelida,  the  mollusca,  insects  and  eruslacea, 
wliich,  in  the  order  of  developments,  neither  have 
nor  can  have  such  organs.  In  a  word,  we  shall 
not  sec  in  the  principles  of  the  science  that  dis- 
union which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  identity 
of  the  fai?ts  wliich  organogeny  unfolds  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  beings  of  all  classes, 

We  find  on  the  contrary,  in  (he  application  of 
this  new  relation,  the  reason  of  various  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  of  the  invertebrata,  and  which 
approximate  them  more  nearly  to  the  vertebrata. 
We  shall  see  in  the  first  place,  that  the  variability 
ol  fcjrm  in  the  invertebrata,  and  consociucnily  of 
their  classification,  (a  variability  which  contrasts 
in  some  measure,  with  the  fixity  of  forms  and  the 
fixity  of  classification  in  the  adult  vcrtebrata,)  is 
reproduced  and  repeated  by  the  variahililv  of 
torms   111  embryonic  life  ;  so  that  if  the  embryo- 


logy of  the  vcrtebrata  was  equallj'  advanced  as 
that  of  man,  and  if,  according  (o  the  system  of 
dittijrential  zoology,  we  divided  their  embryos  of 
different  species  and  of  different  ages  into  classes, 
genera  and  species,  we  should  find  this  classifica- 
tion of  the  embryos  reproduce  the  principle  divi- 
sions and  marks  of  that  of  invertebrated  animals. 
The  more  we  ascend  towards  the  primitive  age  of 
the  embryos,  the  more  we  shall  multiply  the  ge- 
dera  and  species,  similar  to  what  we  find,  in  as- 
cending the  zoological  series,  with  reference  to  the 
polypi,  the  infusoria,  and  even  the  annelida.  We 
shall  also  perceive,  in  the  second  place,  thai,  as  in 
the  young  embryos,  the  structure  of  the  greater 
number  of  imertebrata  is  constituted  principally 
by  primitive  and  elementary  tissues,  the  transfor- 
mations of  which  cause  them  to  be  varied  and  di- 
\'ersified,  as  they  vary  and  diiersify  betweeii'them 
the  embryos  of  the  vertebrata.  We"  shaU  see  again, 
in  a  more  advanced  age,  that  the  differential  cha- 
racters of  the  embryos  will  be  furnished  by  the 
alternate  balancing  of  their  organisms,  especially 
that  of  the  sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems,  and 
of  the  nutritive  and  respiratory  apparatus  ;  it  is 
then  upon  the  eiiuifibrium  of  these  systems  and 
apparatus  that  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
most  elevated  classes  of  invertebrata  depend. 
Lastly,  everything  that  amazes,  and  as  it  were, 
confounds  us  in  the  life  of  invertebrated  animals, 
w  ill  be  found  to  have  striking  traits  of  analogy  in 
the  embryonic  life  of  vertebratcd  anim;ll^,  and 
even  of  man  himself 


CURABILITY  OF  C()N,SUJ\irTION. 

(ContiDuotl  from  pa^c  21fi.) 
To  llic  Eililor  ofllic  '  MiiniCAl.  Times.' 

Sir, — In  my  last  communication,  I  stated  that 
DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  form  one  class  of  the 
antagonisms  of  which  nature  .avails  herself  against 
the  invasions  of  phthisis.  The  frequency  and 
variety  of  heart  afl'ections,  and  their  important 
bearing  ou  the  malady  under  consideration,  will,  I 
trust,  justify  my  entering  a  little  further  into 
details.  That  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  bronchial  tubes,  takes  place  in  all 
cases  of  disturbance  of  the  central  organ  of  circu- 
lation, is  capable  of  demonstration,  and  will,  I 
presume,  at  once  be  conceded.  The  manner  in 
which  this  tumefaction  arrests  tuberculous  deposit 
has  been  already  explained.  Disease  of  the  hc^art, 
however,  will  sometimes  be  found  coincident  w ilh 
phthisis.  In  these  eases,  the  formation  of  tubercles 
preceded  the  cardiac  affection.  I  do  not  base  this 
assertion  exilusively  on  my  own  experience  :  my 
preceptor,  who.se  opportunities  of  connecting 
symptomatological  with  pathological  facts  have  been 
equal  to,  if  not  more  extensive  than  those  of  most 
men  of  the  age,  has  verified  it  b}'  the  w  hole  course 
of  his  practice:  in  this  particular  class  ofatt'eetions, 
a  patient  who  dies  of  phthisis  may  have  contem- 
poraneously a  disease  of  the  heart ;"  but  the  latter, 
in  cvi-ry  instance,  will  be  found  to  have  supervened 
upon  the  former.  It  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a 
n;eiieral  rule,  tliat,wliere  "the  affection  of  the  heart 
is  primitive,  the  strumous  diathesis  does  not  exist. 
In  a  majority  of  cases,  where  the  former  is  subse- 
quent in  point  of  time,  the  latter  is  either  arrested 
and  cured,  or  masked  and  rendered  stationary  and 
quie.sccul.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add 
that  persons  who  undergo  liquefaction  rarely 
exhibit  the  ordinary  constitutional  display  when 
the  heart  is  atVcctcd.  This  is  particularly  the  case, 
a.s  far  as  regards  the  perspirations.  Ur"  Ifamadge 
has  shewn  me  many  cases  in  his  pulilic  and  private 
practice  ilhistrativc  of  these  positions.  When  we 
find,  then,  a  patient  with  lividily  of  the  lips,  per- 
manent distension  of  the  jugular  veins,  dyspno'a, 
and  anormal  action  of  the  heart  (without  entering 
into  airseultatory  minntia')  we  may,  witb  much 
confidence,  pronounce  a  favourable  prognosis.  If 
these  symptoms  be  moderate,  such  a  patient  may, 
under  proper  Ireatment,  survi\e  many  years.  '} 
liaic  at  times  accompanied  Dr.  liamiidge  in  his 
professional  visits,  on  occasions  when  his  opinion 
was  desired  on  the  general  health  of  a  family  ; 
some  of  whose  members  had  died  of  consumption, 
and  where  the  entire  was  apprehended  to  be  tainted 
with  the  disease.     He  has  frequently  been  enabled, 


from  the  presence  of  indications  of  cardiac  dis- 
turbance, to  quiet  the  fears  of  anxious  parents 
relative  to  one  or  more  of  their  children.  Apropos : 
Who  has  not  observed  the  remarkable  exception 
which  gibbous,  or  hump-backed  persons  enjoy 
from  the  fatal  efl'ects  of  tuberculous  disease"? 
This  is  u  singular  facl,  and  vvorthy  of  attention. 
It  may  be  reaiUly  accounted  for  by  the  displace- 
ment oi  the  heart;  consequent  mucous  tumefaction, 
and  an  impacted  state  of  the  lungs,  to  which  the 
deformitj'  of  the  chest  in  a  great  degree  contri- 
butes. Again  ;  has  any  practitioner  met  with  a 
case  of  simple  and  genuine  chlorosis  terminating  in 
phthisis  ';  In  this  malady,  there  is  always  some 
functional  disturbance  of  the  heart,  which  antago- 
nises the  disposition  to  tuberculous  deposit.  A 
popular  notion  prevails,  that  chlorotic  females  are 
either  consumptive  or  likely  to  become  so.  It  has 
not  escaped  the  common  observation  of  mankind, 
that  debility  is  often  the  precursor  and  always  the 
attcndani  of  phthisis.  The  cheek  suddenly  robbed 
of  its  bl<.>om,  the  eye  of  its  lustre, — ■ 

"  Pallor  in  ore,  sedena  macies  in  corpore  toto." 
— apathy  and  despondency  usurping  the  dominion 
of  the  mind,  lately  so  cheerful  and  elastic  ;  the 
bud  '  of  promise  fair,'  faintly  struggling  to  disclose 
its  petals,  and  drooping  on  its  feeble  stem,  present 
a  group  of  imagery  sufficiently  melancholy  to 
awaken  the  worst  forebodings.  It  may  console 
this  unhappy  class  of  patients  to  learn  that  the 
very  series  of  morbid  changes,  which  the  system 
is  undergoing,  securely  defends  them  from  the 
greater  perils  of  phthisical  disease. 

When  life  has  sometime  passed  its  meridian, 
primary  deposits  of  tubercles  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. The  disease,  if  met  with,  had  its  origin 
at  some  anterior  period.  At  and  after  this  time  of 
life,  there  is  a  venous  preponderance  producing 
mucous  intumescence  ;  this  is  not  necessarily  so 
considerable  as  to  superinduce  catarrh,  but  suffi- 
cient to  prolong  the  expiratory  act, — the  sure  sign 
of  obstruction  somewhere  in  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  practised  anscultator  will  readily  detect  the 
prolonged  expiratory  murmur.  From  this  we 
might  deduce  as  a  corollary,  however  heterodoxi- 
cal  it  may  appear,  that  a  certain  amount  of  disease 
is  almost  essential  to  prolong  life  to  the  full  term 
'if  its  natural  dnration  in  this  climate.  Even  our 
winters,  by  causing  suppressed  cuticuku'  secretion, 
intcnial  venous  congestion,  and  mucous  tumefac- 
tion, &c.,  have  a  share  in  impeding  the  advance  of 
diseases  that,  otherwise ,  would  have  had  an  earlier 
fatal  termination  ;  if  the  chmatc  has  its  bane  it 
contains  also  the  antidote.  Looking  at  the  ques- 
tion in  the  light  I  view  it,  the  very  variableness  of 
the  temperature,  so  far  from  increasing  the  amount 
of  phthisical  mortality,  |actually  decreases  it. — I 
now  proceed  to  the  next  division  of  my  subject. 

Tumours  or  axy  Sort  on  the  Windpipe, 
OR  ITS  Division. — These'are  useful  agents  here  in 
the  hand  of  nature.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is 
bronehocele.  The  mechanical  of  pressure  this  kind 
of  timiour  is  sometimes  lateral, and  sometimes  in  an 
antero-posterior  direction,  according  to  the  form 
and  place  of  its  enlargement.  The  amount  of  ob- 
struction determines  the  amount  of  pulmonary 
enlargement,  \csieular  emphysema,  and  dyspmra. 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  medical  men,  whether 
they  have  ever  w  itnessed  a  ca.se  of  fatal  phthisis  in 
a  patient  labouring  under  bronehocele?  Xo  ca\  ity 
can  exist  in  the  lungs,  in  the  face  of  such  an  im- 
pediment. Lot  me  again  repeat  it,^here  the  con- 
traction of  the  windpipe  prevents  the  free  cgTCSs 
of  the  air,  imprisons  it,in  the  air  cells, and  makes  the 
lungs  excessively  voluminous,  i.  e.,  though  the  bony 
conipages  of  tlie  chest  are  pushed  outwards  in 
every  direction,  and  the  convcsity  of  the  diaphragm 
diminisheil,  yet  the  expanded  lungs  not  only  fill 
up  the  additional  space  thus  gained,  but  would 
occupy  more  if  obtainable.  Ilowis  it  possible  that 
under  these  circumstances  an  excavation  can  exist 
in  the  lungs?  or  that  small  cavities,  formed  by  the 
recent  solution  of  tubercles,  from  some  accidental 
iiftection,  should  not  be  rapidly  closed?  'I'heso 
may  form  from  tubercles  which  had  lain  Intent  lor 
years,  but  cannot  progress,  nor  can  a  new  crop 
arise  in  this  expansive  state  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  has  a  similar 
effect  in  protecting  chikh'cn  from  early  tuberculous 
deposits,  and  jmany  adults  g;fer  tlicLr  dyspna'ul 
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Kllfertions  to  an  attack  of  croup  in  infancy,  which, 
r  woulfl  observe,  is,'iln;i3's  produced  and  licpt  up 
by  irrilation,  tVom  the  mechanical  pressure  oftlie 
r'ularged  sK'">i',  acting  as  a  foreign  boily. 
Wlu-n  chihlren  survive  this  atteclion  they  are 
generally  short-breathed,  and  protected  against 
phthisis  in  after  life. 

A  congeries  of  scrofnlous  tumours  is  frequently 
formed  at  the  root  of  the  lungs;  or  behind  and 
liartially  cmbi'acing  the  windpipe  :  diminishing  its 
liameter  and  acting  as  before  described.  Aneuris- 
inal  tumours  are,  also,  powerful  antagonists  to 
[ihthisis.  I  have  lately  been  shewn  by  Dr.  Ramadge, 
in  his  valuable  nuiseum,  a  specimen  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  protuding  at  the  point  where  the  trachea 
bifurcates  into  the  bronchi.  The  ea^e  was  operated 
ipon  by  the  late  Mr.  Earl,  ten  year.-;  back,  to  relieve 
^nffoeati^e  dyspnrca. 

The  operation  was  admirably  performed,  the 
man,  however,  died  ;  and  it  appeared,  on  autopsy, 
ihat  the  opening  had  been  made  above  the  seat  of 
the  obstruction,  which  lay  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea.  His  lungs  e.xhibitid  the  usual  traces  of  a 
previousl}'  well-markeil  phtiiisical  conilitiou;  ar- 
rested, no  doubt,  by  the  intervention  of  the  tumour. 

Among  the  other  obstructions  w  ortliy  of  note,  I 
might  mention  enlarged  bronchial  glands  at  tlie 
root  of  the  limgs,  and  along  the  course  of  the  prin- 
jipal  bronchial  vamilications,  and  calcareous  de- 
|)i>sits  also,  in  situations  where  tuberculous  matter 
liad  previously  existed,  but  had  cither  made  its 
sscape  or  become  absorbed. 

Discipcms. 

(Tol]t  Coi.liimccl.l 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

[From  ttie  Bcrliii  Mcdicinische  Zeiliiug,  forUic  'Sletlicfil  Times.') 

0)1  Ike  Puerperal  Fever  in  Pcilz,  \84i. — By 
Ur.  .ScHLEsiEK. — This  paper  contains  sonic 
ab.servations  on  puerperal  fever,  but  of  no 
practical  value  :  he  gives  six  cases,  -which  he 
:;onsiders  as  completely  formed  puerperal  fever, 
two  of  ivliich  died.  Some  of  the  cases  wore 
ivithout  any  1-jeal  atfcclion  of  the  uterus,  btit 
with  typhoid  symptoms.  The  1st  ease  was  cured 
by  bleeding-,  large  doses  of  colomel  ard  mercu- 
rial inunction— the  2nd.  after  a  relapse  termi- 
nated fataily  on  the  21st  day,  the  treatuieul 
was  bleeding  general  anil  local,  mercurial  in- 
unction; digitalis  and  kali  hydroiodic  to  set 
bounds  to  tlio  exudation  with  "which  the  case 
tt^rminated.— In  the  3rd,  of  which  the  symp- 
toms arc  not  given,  phosphoric  acid  had  a  sur- 
prisingly good  effect.— The -Ith  was  fatal,  but 
was  certainly  not  a  case  of  puerperal /lenVoHi//;,- 
but  rather  of  puerperal  irritation,  causing  at- 
tacks twice  daily  of  ague.  These  were  reduced 
to  attacks  at  intervals  of  i'rom  one  to  two  days, 
by  strong  doses  of  fjuiniue  and  opiimi,  and  re- 
moved entirely  by  strong  doses  of  decoct,  cin- 
chon,  and  opium,  just  before  the  attacks,  but 
this  being  superseded  by  infns.  arnicas  flor.  a 
relapse  followed — the  disease  was  removed  in 
S  days  by  returning  to  tlie  former  means.  She 
however  died  at  the  end  of  r>  weeks  from  a  re- 
lapse caused  by  eating  some  indigestible  ber- 
ries.—The  5th  ease  recovered.  The  treatment 
was  local  bleeding,  calomel  and  mercurial  in- 
unction followed  by  extract  rhatan.— The  (itli 
case  was  cured  by  extract  rhatau.— the  woman 
having  irritative  fever,  consequent  on  an  enor- 
mous bleeding,  the  extract,  cinchon.  was  given, 
but  producing  unpleasant  symptoms,  was 
superseded  by  the  rhatany  extract. 
^Dcrocliim  of  Gtil/s  iis  un  antidote  to  Ciciita 
Virosa,  bi/  Dh.  Maveu.— On  the  morning  of 
March  V.iih,  fmu  children  of  3,  5,  5,  and  G 
years  respectively,  having  found  some  roots  of 
eicnta  virosa  in  a  brook  flowing  past  their  vil- 
lage, ate  the  greater  part  of  them,  supposing 
them  to  be  parsnips.  The  youngest  child  was 
immediately  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the 
bowels,  vomiting,  and  convulsions,  and  expired 


before  aid  had  been  sought,  about  1  p..m.  The 
parents  of  tlic  other  children,  hearing  what  had 
occurred,  and  having  found  a  root  of  Ihi:  ]  lint 
on  one  of  the  children,  ipiickly  sent  for  the  .sur- 
geon of  the  place,  who  sent  for  me,  giving 
them  in  the  meanlime  large  quantities  of  milk. 
When  I  arrived,  about  -2.  i-  m.,  the  throe  chil- 
dren had  vomited  a  little  only,  from  ipecac, 
which  had  been  administered.  Their  whole 
bodies  were  cold — the  countenance  pale  and 
sunken — the  pupils  dilated  and  immovable — 
violent  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  general  con- 
vulsions. In  two,  the  recollection  was  quite 
gone,  the  third  complained  at  times  of  noise  in 
the  ears,  and  giddiness,  and  then  fell  into  a 
soporific  state.  In  one  the  breathing  was  weak, 
and  scarcely  audible,  in  both  the  olliers,  there 
was  unequal  snoring,at  times  interrupted  by  hic- 
cough. Theheart-beats  were  without  rhythm, 
often  stopping  for  some  time,  then  followed  by 
stormy  palpitations.  A  large  dose  of  sulph. 
zinc  was  immediately  given,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  fre(pient  strong  vomitings,  and  many 
macerated,  but  easily  "ecognisablc,  bits  of  tlie 
roots  wore  thrown  up.  The  vomiting  was  en- 
couraged and  eased  by  bland  drinks,  and  rub- 
bing upon  the  region  of  the  stomach.  At  the 
same  time,  clysters  with  vinegar  were  adminis- 
tered ;  cold  ap]dications  to  the  head,  horse 
radish,  and  mustard  plaisters  were  applied,  and 
the  cold  extremities  rubbed  and  covered  with 
warm  flannels.  Within  an  hour,  the  narcotic 
effect,  convulsions,  and  bowel  pain  were,  in  a 
measure  relieved  by  the  frecjnent  evacuations 
upwards  and  downwards.  The  stools  were 
thin,  and  colored  cpiite  yellow^,  by  the  bile. 
A  prepared  strong  decoction  of  galls  was  now 
administered  on  this  day  in  large  and  frequent 
doses,  on  both  the  following  in  less,  and  less 
frequent,  and  indeed  willi  the  best  effect ;  for 
the  threatening-  symptoms  became  gradually 
ameliorated.  The  three  f.aJents  were  com- 
pletely recovered  in  5  days,  with  no  ill  effects 
remaining.  The  decoct.  galUe  recommended  by 
Phiibus  and  Mcurer,  or  rather  the  tannin  there- 
in contained,  in  these  cases  effected  everything 
which  could  be  desired  in  an  antidote.  For 
lliis  most  powerful  root  at  this  season  contained 
a  most  intense  poison,  and  it  was  eaten  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  small  root  found  upon 
one  of  the  children  weighed  15  drachms,  and 
indeed  taken  upon  a  nearly  empty  stomach, 
about  10  A.M.,  the  breakfast,  as  is  well  Icnown, 
being-  very  early  in  the  country  :  in  fine,  the 
poison  had  .abundant  time,  during  four  hours, 
to  develop  its  destructive  eft'ects  in  such  young 
and  irritable  subjects.  Consequently,  the  poi- 
soning was  very  violent,  as  its  effects  sufil- 
ciently  evidenced,  and  nevertheless  the  antidote, 
(after  the  previous  vomiting  indeed,)  caused 
every  trace  of  intoxication  to  disappear  in  a 
short  time,  in  a  simple,  reasonable,  and  cer- 
tain manner,  without  leaving  behind  the  least 
prejudicial  effects  upon  the  health.  I  can, 
therefore,  with  as  full  justice  praise  the  decoct, 
galla?,  as  an  antidote  to  cicuta  virosa,  as  Dr. 
Ludicke  has  praised  the  tannin  in  poisoning 
from  strychnine. 

Uissection  of  the  dead  child  was  not  allowed  ; 
the  little  corpse,  although  it  had  lain  o  hours 
in  a  warm  room,  was  still'  in  every  joint ;  the 
back,  arms,  and  legs  were  of  a  brownish  blue 
color — the  fingers  greyish  blue.  The  belly  -was 
swollen,  and  sounded  on  percussion — the  face 
much  swollen — the  eyelids  half  closed  — the 
balls  white — the  corners  quite  clear,  and  the 
pupils  strongly  dilated ;  the  lips  were  violet 
bine,  and  from  the  fast- closed  mouth  and  nose 
flowed  out  a  bloody  slime. 

The  Bemjit  of  AcUltiin  Qiioci  Tanniciim  in 
the  third  sta;/e  of  Hooping  Coitrjh  ;  further  con- 
firmed by   Un,    Sedregondi. — Since   I    era- 


ployed  this  excellent  medicine,  first  leconi- 
mended  by  Dr.  Geigcl,  in  the  late  epidemic 
hoojiing  cough,  in  a  great  nimibcr  of  cases,  at 
least  'Jo,  witli  an  effect  exceciling  my  highest 
expectations,  and  which  I  have  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Heidelberg  medical  annals,  I  have 
had  ojipurlunities  of  testing  the  healing  power 
of  this  medicine  in  the  latter  stages  of  this 
disease,  and  now  communicate  two,  out  of 
many  cases  I  have  lately  observed. —  1st  Case  : 
A  girl  4  yeai's  old  bad  been  teazed  3  months 
with  an  obstinate  cough,  for  which  much  me- 
dicine liad  been  given  in  vain.  She  had  an 
attack  in  my  presence,  which  I  directly  re- 
cognised as  hooping  cough.  It  ended  in  vomit- 
ing and  oxiieetoration  of  tough  white  mucus, 
streaked  with  blood.  In  the  day  lime  it  came 
on  nearly  every  half  hour — in  the  night  it  oc- 
curred six  or  eight  limes.  Immedialely  after 
the  attack,  the  child  wished  for  food  ;  in  other 
respects  she  was  tolerably  noil,  but  was  mani- 
festly emaciated — her  countenance  was  pale, 
and  the  tongue  covered  with  a  white  slime  ;  the 
appetite  so  great  that  it  approached  to  vora- 
ciousness—the abdomen  tumid,  and  the  bowels 
sluggish. 

From  all  these  sym])tonis  it  could  not  be 
mistaken,  that  she  was  in  the  third  stage  of 
hooping- cough,  -ivliich  had  so  long  continued; 
with  this  was  complicated  a  large  quantity  of 
impurities  in  the  lesser  bowels.  According  to 
my  views  the  evil  here  lay,  in  a  chronic  eiian- 
them  of  the  epithelia  of  tlie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  which,  separated  in  the 
form  (if  mucus,  irritates  the  tender  jKipill*  of 
the  nerves  of  the  cells  of  the  lungs  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi<c,  and  in  this  man- 
ner, according  to  the  well  known  laws  of  the 
healing  power  of  nature,  calls  forth  the  att.acks 
of  cough  to  remove  this  mucus.  The  afl'ection 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  I  held  as  secondary,  but  yet  so  inti- 
mate that  in  case  I  could  remove  the  first,  the 
latter  must  be  relieved.  I  ordered  the  following 
mixture — 1'.  Tanni  puri,  gr.  vj  ;  ext.  Belladoii, 
gr.  i  ;  ext.  cicutic,  iv  gr.,  solve  in  infus.  sennse 
compos,  ^ij  ;  aq.  ftcnicnl,  5.8gr. ;  altha^,  jij. 
M.  half  a  table  spoonful  to  be  given  every  two 
hours  ;  at  the  same  time  a  plaister  was  laid  up- 
on the  chest,  composed  of  empkast.  cicut:^  et 
adha'siv.  The  medicine  soon  produced  fluid 
stools,  and  scarce  had  the  child  quite  finished 
the  mixture  than  the  hooping  cough  was  en- 
tirely gone,  and  did  not  return,  as  I  was  con- 
vinced by  later  visits. 

2d  Case  :  My  advice  was  required  for  a  boy 
(i  years  old,  who,  together  with  bis  three 
younger  brothers,  had  suffered  three  weeks 
from  hoojiing  cough.  The  attacks  occurred 
every  half  hour  during  the  day,  and  even  in 
the  night,  as  frequent,  followed  by  strangling 
and  vomiting  of  a  small  quantity  of  mucus. 
The  breathing  during  the  free  pauses  was  quick, 
the  tongue  coated  yellowish — the  thirst  great- 
appetite  quite  gone— the  abdomen  tense — the 
bowels  sluggish.  The  boy  took  the  following  :  — 
K.  Tanni  pur.  gr.  vij  ;  ext.  cicutic  gr,  iij  ;  solve 
in  infus.  senn;e  conip.  3ij;  syr.  altlue  JVJ. 
M.  half  a  table  spoonful  every  two  hours. 
Eight  d.iys  afterwards  the  grandfather  informed 
me,  that  the  boy  had  completely  recovered, 
and  also  his  three  younger  brothers,  to 
whom  I  had  given  the  tannin  in  a  simple  vehi- 
cle, and  in  whom  no  complication  was  present. 

A  siih-piUir  Case  of  Piis/n/u  Mii/if/na.— 'This 
was  caused  by  the  sting  of  some  kind  of  fly. 
Besides  the  malignant  pustule,  the  whole  arm 
was  swollen  with  fever:  the  lymphatics  shewed 
themselves  highly  inflamed  by  red  lines  along 
their  course.  It  was  removed  by  the  use  of 
aqua  oxy-muriatica  internally  and  externally, 
as  a  fomentation. 


to   purt-iy 


J,-e   mveclfaWj  i„)onncd   ,hal  the  rule  ""' f.''  ;; 


ohh-ations  <IMs  of  houmr,   wc  trusi   IM  tins  „e«"<-     country.        Ami 
:_.^,-.j„  ...;;;  ,.„f  urr/t  repetition.  i„..».  (en  in  s;i 


UUHiiUl.tV"-'    m  ■■■"     ■;»  -  _     , 

memento  ,eiU  >wl  veed  repettl'oi'- 


countrv.      Amid  all  our  vavic-lies  of  mental 
colouv'(so  to  speak)  and  mental  form,  there 


medicinal  practice.      Accouchmcnts  are  lor 
bidden  to  tliem. 

The  position  of  doctors  of  snrgcry  i>  ana- 
logous to  that  we  have  heen  describing,  ex- 
cept that  their  studies  take  a  surfiical  dircc- 

^  .      »       .    .1      __   ^1^..™.!   1   (■/'1-/31*' fv  mill- 
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colouv'(so  to  speak)  and  mental  iorm,  t  le  e      ep    uu      u  ^^  ,,,e,..cxam> 

isbeneathauessentialideinityo  ek.meutai>  ,    10   ,^^^^^ 

„„ttei-,  and  thus,  though  thesystcMU  .vh  eh  r.    -to      ^  e  ^^1^^^^     ,„,tion.,  unless  there 

perfection  in  this    region,  may  be,     f  un-  ,  as  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,.  ^„^. 

dteied,  ruischief  and  ruin  in  that-  t  n  ust    be  a     p  ^^   ^^^^.^   ^^^.^^    ^,^^,^^._^,, 

yet    contain    p/Ticp^-    "^  •'"•:^Sment   and  |  gei   ,    ».  ^^_^^    ^^^^^     ^^    ^^ 

Ltion,  .hich,  if  --i'"'j"^'™/„^i:^i;::s  -^'1  -  «°- 

Si?liS= S££  Ei:rr  °.  J:-:rS::  -'S?^:?^  1 :-:  ^«e .,  now  ve...  doctors . 
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Profession.  "  "f^V"' "','^,iceU  Fljir,— -hI.  snmpcd.  "t  Ihe 
al  Ei=1.t  "-CWk  ^'"-T^'^-ssEX  STREET.  STRAND,  LON-DON. 
lal.  La""l  <"""■.?,";"■  i^fl, ecu  scarcdvolnHlshcJ  fo..r  years. 
THE  Mf.n.cAi  TlMii»  ''",u-e,l  »i.  eVtcnt  of  success;  rarely  parjl- 
,  e?l"n  ll.c  l.istory  ot  litcrsiy  specul.,lion?.     In   T™';'    ,  ,  „„  „,c 

iV  i  co.m.letclydi»Pl»';=''  "»  "ri?'r^toied  .o"a„d  «Ul,o„.  a 
Lore  of  scientiOc  ment  ,s  "°^  5=""u  in  ?  ic  'ands  of  a  dislint-iislicl 
rival.  Itscceral  ^'f''^pX^"'^ITS."Ml«.-.  ll.c  v.wlous  dcj.nrl- 
mcmlier  of  t he  London  tolle;e  ol  1  ''>•'"■".  j„u„i,.is.  and  Hie 
"'"s  o(  Revie».lnp,  T™'^  •  ;»"^j  °/^  J"  "S"  jj^'c  ,nd  Fo,ci---n 
,,,, -er  works  ot  Foreign  Siivnns,  dige.non  js^^^^  ^^^  ^  j.^^^.^.^.^^,^  „, 
intelllseuce.  Se..  liave  1' 


competent  ahililj.  winic   V       ,'!»„,  .i.p  pxcUi'^ivp   care  ol  T.  1  irns 
l,v  no  otliet  Medical  Joiirnal. 

-Tb.  contents  o(T„.  M.r,.,-...  Time,  °''";;\;;;;;:;:;™;,i;,„v„ 

,...ci«ES.-Or  these  <1."<^„»"  '".Sr  ^,d'' rracte  'orMedi- 
or  fortnisLtly  .--  A^Conrse   on   ti.e    n.eni:     ■  ,„  ,|,j   r„,. 

cine-  I'y  D'-C--"-?- "'"■''"'•  f;!;,e,;'i"n--l.v  J-  ScoUe™.  Esq.. 
versity  CoUece.  "A  Couise  »",^''''Vr'';.:,,,e  ,scl,,.ol  of  .Medicine. 
>1.D. Lecturer  on  ri,emisl.y  at  >l\' ,•'''"..-•;,';  p,„te,M.i  Serrcs.  of 
•    A  Courseontl,cl>evelni.meiilorOr-ans      !..>  ir  ..  ,     j. 

,„e  Institute  of  Erance  ,  "  A  Co,use  on  OV'J'  '„;„|y'M:i,.,  -On 
l^'^;:-:^^'^:^  ^-^^i^'^^'  Associations,  . 

vital  Reports  |'"',':;."V';;3';T"4^,'^  ook.,'  °, if  powerful  .oin 
SSs'f..r,lS'c™;e;;,"l,,r.:!l-i.ein.  ot  .1,.  rtofession-socall., 

'"?S!!j-.o,ns.ES.^A,.  nr^Ji^'J;;,;:;^  ^tlKnSr;^^' 
recorded  in  any  of  tl,e  I"''^";  '.'^  »Hle  so  i'niporUnt.  are  .so  un- 

ofTllE  MlPic.vi  Times.  monthly,  and    qtdr 


piv  iiieiii  It.),  iv-"--- 
'vhile  the  frame-work-the  ^o' y-°f J^ 
good  code,  must  be  lodged,  clothed,  and 
sustained,  with  variations  suited  to  varying 
ten,peratures-ils  essence— its  soul-is  ot 
all  climates. 

^Vilh  these  impressions,  we  have  thoiighl  | 
that,    on    the    eve    of   a    session  m   which  , 
British  Medical  Polity   must,  m  some  .vay 
or  other,  be  altered  or  remodelled,  we  could 
not   ofl'er  a  better  boon  to  our  legislators 
or  our  readers,  .vho  have  not  yet  reached 
decided    conclusions,    than,    by   short  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  diilerent  kinds 
of  foieicrn    medical    government,   to    give 
them  an  opportunity  of  detecting  the  ge- 
n^l  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
^     •    '•  Our   first  sketch  will 


cation,  there  are  now   very   few  doctors  ot 
surgeiy  who   are  not    doctors  of  medicine 

'    The    special  diploma  for   Opcratiic  Sm- 
neui  is  open  onlv  to  the  masters  oi  surgery, 
or  ihose  who  are  doctors  both  of  medicine 
and  snrgerv.     They   must  study   so  ely  m 
I  ;ui    establishment  at   Vienna,    founded   in 
180V    bv  l)r.  Kern,  and  called  the       Ope- 
'  ratine  Institute."  The  studies  must  extend 
thvoifgli  two  years,  comprise  both  the  theory 
and  pMctiee  of  operations  on  the  living  and 
dead  subject,   and   are  finished   by  an  ex- 
amination.    There  is  no  limit  to  the.num- 
her      There  arc  twelve  operative  students, 
who  have  more  or  less  distinguished  them- 
selves, connantly   kept  at   the   cxpence  of 
the  State.  ,.  . 

The  decree  of  master  ol  octiliir  mctheinc 


.cJi^'^a^o-;^eSir«-.7''-i;;ri:?i,^'S:;x^^^  ,,   .. 

e„tiVely,orc,,efullyc.ndensed^    And   tom,kcc«  ^  COmill  ,,     ,•       ;    (lai-cnillient  of    AUSlrW. 

fact  escapes  chrou.cUo?,s,x  or  sect    ^^1^.^,,    ,,,,„,„.„  „^^  ^  I,e  lie"it;c;  c^i    .....--•-- - 

f:«S^1„;;=rc  .=  w..Un,-,,e,..,,.^     --VU;;:;;'S        The  principal  characteristic  of  Austrian     ^^^^  _  ^^^      -      5^  ^^,,^j„,^  ^y  doctors  o    me- 

code  we  have,  first,  doctors  o''  ">" '■^""^-    'ti.^t  branch   of"  science,  and   by   success  lu 
.secondly,  doctors  of  surgery-lhirdly,  mas- 
ters   of    surgery    (chinnguv   wae,istn )— 
fourthly,   barber-surgeons    ( chinn-c,i<e  pa- 
,,.o,„j-_-   fifthly,    licensed     rmdwrves  — 


ErSnentMedicl  Men.  ■''"- ^y  a  J^  ;J»--;,^  Scii  Seie  con-  , 
The  sketches  of  perso,ul  1.  osrapio  a    1        J'V^^,,  „„,  ,.,  ut.rary  , 

;S-:r^RniuJ.S^.^h!^^^e,.,ial  since  Mr.  Shiel's  sparkhn. 

Sescriptions  of  his  Irish  Les.»l  Rrethren. 

.r^S^o^ti^nff  SfiSHn»£.;d  n.. 

^^r.'jfEiicrE  T,,tEs'^o°;jdVcn,unerate  the  Proprietors  »,th  so  lo» 

'  '"""■       THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ADVERTISIXG 

I„T,.E  MEDtc.E  T.MHsa,x„Wj^-d  a„  sussed  h>^.l»»e.^^ 

„„  other  "f 'y.  "'""    ;>,-J,.  ?f  Ue  Jou  na!     not  on  n  teu.por.rip  , 
advertisemen  s  arc  i"tl'cl»'t>  »'  "'"  „,„,r„re,  hesides  ll.c  «eeHv 
and  tten..cntl.v  "ncut  «  .WCr-    Tl.e>   ll^c  c  ,„.„i..^„.,l 

B.11C.C0  into  then.outl.lypaits.— '"'<"')"'•"",     J  („r  purchased, 

^^iJ/Ke'lScijIiS  viSo-Uuhe  enited  Entpirc  is 
LITTI.E  SHOKT  OF  THIRTY  THOVSAND. 

:;:::;,^^':.:'«"he"™;;d  ai^^ini  "»a:;?;^,;^u!;'ot  their  d,uies. 

.     4'  (■ARFR-\E,  Puldisher:    0m.-e-fJ,  Essex-street  (late  I..u.cet 
■'■A-  OIRie).  Slrjiid,  Lorolon, 


scvcrai"pT.blic  operations.  Belorc  ope- 
rating on  the  eye,  this  special  diploma  is 
indispensible. 

The  diploma  of  Master  or  MimviiEU^, 


sixthly,  dentists  (magisin  denU.Uuv  art.).     ^  _^^^  essential   to  doctors  of  surgery 

T..    ...I'.i:,;,.,,    tn   .ioinc  of   the    above  titl<?S,         ,';,.,.•„„   :„  .„    ,0   masters  of  surgery. 
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sixiniy,  i^it;tii"'- V  :/■  ^     ,  ,      .„   ,; 

In    addition    to  some  of   the    above  ti 
additional  degrees  may  be  taken    as  accou- 
cheurs fmagislri  ohstelriccc  flWuj— and  oc- 
ulists  (niaffistri  oculidiccc  nrlis.) 

QuALu"ir.«ioNs  ANr>  Practki:  or  the 
Doctors  or  MEn.tiNE.-Thc  candidate, 
before  he  can  inscribe  himsell  as  studying 

for  this  degree,  musthe  at  least  18  ycaisot  .,^„,  ,„,., .. 

a„e-or,  if  extraordinarily  distinguished  I  ^  bis  district-having  regularly  attends 
during  his  preliminary  studies,  l'-'""'^'  each  lialf-vear  in  his  elasse_s-and  an  ade 
prove  bv    certificates    a    course    of    twehe       ,^,i,j,„o;,ledge  ot  Latin.    1  lis  profession! 


tllOUgll    liut.  i-civ..,..".     —  -       - 

and  medicine,  is  so  to  masters  of  surgery. 
'Ihe  itreliminaries  arc,  a  rigrd  examination, 
two  months-  special  practice,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  ;50  florins. 

The  Master  of  Slrglrv  is  required  t( 
prove  having  passed  four  years  studies  n 
the  National  Schools,— having  atteudci 
three  years  more  in    the  Chammar  School 


RCipiceie  cxeluplar  vita-  monimquc  jultclm, 
Docluni  imilatotcm  ci  vivas  liinc  tl.ttcrc  voces. 

^ilORAtf.. 

^VI  know,  of  course,  that  nothing  is  nwre 
.-absurd  than  the  lolly  of  offering  the  Go-^ 
vcrnment  of  one  country  as  a  perfect 
exemplar  for  that  of  another,  (-ood  is 
only  good  ill  its  fitness  and  adaptation. 
Circumstances  arc  to  things  what  usage  is 
to  v„vds— the  vis  atque  norma,  and  the 
legislation  which  pays  no  regard  to  them  is 
about  as  wise  as  reasoning  without  facts,  or 
prophccying  without  foresight.  lUit  yet 
there  arc  certain  broad  principles  acting  in 


rove   ov    (.triini^i"^"   -      - 
years'   constant    education,    four  of   which 
"must  have  been   in  the   National  Sehoos, 
six  in  the  (lymnasia,  and  two  at  a  I  ni- 
yersity,     in    the   Faculty    of    Philosophy 
After  "inscription  as  a  candidate,  which  must 
takeplaee  either  at  Prague,  Pesth,\ienna, 
Pavia,  or  Padua,  he  must  give  hve  years  to 
medical  studies.     Tlic  examination,  on  ad- 
mission, is  not  represented  as  severe.     Ihe 
diploma  then  given,  opens  the  whole  Aus- 
trian empire  to  the  docttu's   practice,  with- 
out, in   any  case,  an  extra  charge.     It  no 
educated  in  Vienna,  however,   he   must,    it 
ho  would  practice  in  that  city,  undergt)  a 
second  examination,  which  is  considered  a 
very  rigid  one.  . 

Doctors  of  medicine  arc  rcstr.tmed,  under 
a  penalty  of  from  10  to  00  ducats,  and  va- 


eacn  naii-\v.ti    ...  ; 

Huate  knowledge  ot  Latin.  1  >V.''"°f[,^tu';; 
studies  take  place  at  one  o  the  Uimer 
sities,  and  cost  him  nothing  lor  tecs.  Hip 
nre  shorter  than  those  of  doctors,  and  giv 
'the  right  of  practising  all  over  the  empir 
He  is"  restrained  by  heavy  penalties   tro, 

pr.ictising  beyond  the  limits  marked  by  tl 
•haraeter    of    his     diploma    or    diploma 
^Vlleu  there  is  no  "  doctor       h7f  ;■"' 
during    epidemics,   he  is  allowed  to   pra 
tisc  medicine. 

The  Barber-Si-rgeons  (chiruryurp 
troni),  or  petty  surgeons  must  lia 
'pent  four  years  in  the  National  Schon 
alrd  either  given  five  years  to  the  study 
..  the  Humanities,"  or  lived  three  years 
apprentices  in  the  shop  of  a  patronns  w 
is   supposed  to  have   taught  them  Lat 
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their  kiio\vlo{lgc  in  which  is  proved  by  a  jniy 
tunned  of  the  State  physician  of  the  district  I 
and  a  certain  nnniher  of  "  iiiaslers"  and 
"  palroni"  of  snrgery.  All  this  being  at-  j 
tested  by  certificates,  their  course  is  now 
siniihir  to  that  of  the  "  masters."  After 
undergoing  several  minorexaminalions,  they 
arc  snbmittcd  to  a  general  examination, 
which  is  (in.d.  The  whole  expcnce,  in- 
cluding a  diploma  for  midwifery,  which  is 
made  essential,  is  about  85  florins. 

The  treatment  of  internal  maladies,  tlic 
greater  operations,  and  ocular  surgery,  are 
not,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  permitted  to 
the  "  patroni."  These  men  arc  under 
singular  laws. — First,  the  diplomas  ac- 
quired at  Saltzburg,  I/aybaeh,  and  Cianser- 
bonrg,  arc  only  of  use  in  their  respective 
jirovinces. — Secondly,  unless  in  a  Slate 
appointment,  the  pationus  cannot  set  np 
in  business,  except  as  in  the  case  of  our 
publicans — he  buys  the  shop  of  a  retiring 
patronus,  or  has  a  shop  conceded  to  him 
by  the  local  magistrates.  Before  18;!(i — 
when  Government  made  the  sale  of  one  of 
these  shops  contingent  on  its  purchase  by 
a  medical  man — these  shops  were  bouglit 
by  a  tradesman,  or  even  a  physician,  on 
speculation,  and  confided  to  the  care  <d'  a 
patronus,  who  shared  thi'  profits.  Not  \\n- 
freipiently  they  were  managed  by  the 
widow,  who  similarly  arranged  for  her 
customers.  licsidcs  the  jjroprietors, 
there  are  occasionally  in  these  shops  a  nnra- 
bcr  of  assistants,  apprentices,  or  even 
patroni,  acting  under  their  responsibility. 

Like  many  of  our  druggists  in  Knglaud, 
the  patroni  carry  on  various  other  businesses, 
— sometimes  they  are  barbers  or  farriers, 
grocers  or  cab-owners,— and,  like  our  drug- 
gists they  are  frecjucntly  charged  with  en- 
gaging in  practice  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  moderate  skill,  to  the  serious  injury  of 
the  f'ully-qualilied  in-actitioner. 

Military  JMiinuiNE. — As  we  said,  this 
is  entirely  governed  by  its  own  peculiar 
laws.  The  special  school  is  at  Vienna, 
where  an  unlimited  number  of  jnipils  are 
lodged,  fed,  and  taught  at  the  cxpence  of 
the  State.  There  are  six  grades  of  medical 
men  in  the  army.  The  principal  physician, 
the  Obeislfeldarzt,;in  aulic counsellor,  in  the 
receipt  of  4  000  florins  yearly  — the  S'tiibs- 
ar::lt!,  or  Inspectors-General,  of  wlnmi  there 
are  twelve,  receiving  800  floiins  yearly  — 
the  Rc(/iiiiciit::ar*,  receiving  (iOO  florins — ■ 
the  (Jberar::!.,  in  the  receipt  of  1200  florins. 
All  candidates  for  the  above  ranks  must 
be  doctors  of  surgery  and  medicine,  and 
possess  diplomas  as  accoucheurs  and  ocu- 
lists. Besides  these,  there  is  the  Uiilcr- 
arzt,  surgeon  to  a  company,  with  |()8 
florins  of  an  appointment— and  the  Fel- 
darztVu'Jii:  (rc/iilfc,  or  assistant-snrgeon, 
with  l(i8  florins  also. 

The  army  doctors  are  engaged  for  a 
limited  number  of  years.  Those  who,  in 
their  studies,  received  a  pecuniary  allow- 
ance from  the  State,  serve  fourteen  years  — 
those  who  have  studied  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  are  oidy  held  to  serve  eight 
years.     While  in   service,  they  may  exer- 


cise their  profession  in  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  stationed  ;  and,  on  retiring,  they 
may  ]iracti<e  in  every  part  of  tlie  empire, 
wilbont  any  fiuther  formality   or   payment. 


WKSTMINSTEK  HOSPITAL. 


Mr.  Giilliiie's  i'li'iiriil  IjiittiiT  nil  Injuries  nf 
the  ll'(id—C((Si:  of  Spoil/ II in'oas  Cure  of 
Fell/oral  Aneurism  —Am/flulinii  of  ill'  Fim/er 
bfi  iSlr.  Lynn — Improrcmi'iil  in  the  Affidrs 
of  (his  HospilnK 

Stit, — I  had  the  (turiosily  lo  step  iiilii  the 
Westminster  Hospital  lasl  Salinvlay  about  one 
o'clock,  :ind  was  nut  a  liltl'  surprised  to  find 
an  activity  and  b\istlo  for  which  I  was  totally 
nnpreparril  at  this  holiday  scison  of  the  year. 
Instead  of  finding  all  deserted,  as  I  expected, 
the  enlrance  hall  of  (he  hospital  was  in  com- 
motion with  students,  and  t'ullowingthe  throng, 
I  was  soon  carried  into  the  operating  theatre, 
where  Mr.  Guthrie  had  jnst  commenced  his 
clinical  leclnre  The  lecture  happened  to  be 
on  <a?es  of  injnncs  on  the  head,  residling,  no 
doubt,  from  the  buiin;/  system  so  much  in 
vogue  at  Christmas  time.  As  the  subject  in- 
terested me  irot  a  little,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  v""  some  account  of  the  lecture. 

The  first  case  to  which  the  learned  lecturer 
referred  was  of  |ie<'nliar  interest,  .and  in  plac- 
ing it  before  his  attentiv'",  T  might  say  cnraji- 
tnred,  audience,  he  realised  in  my  opinion,  flie 
brim  idinl  of  clinical  instruction.  It  was  not  a 
lecture  doled  out  from  s(nne  book  of  snrgery. 
It  was  not  a  lecture  that  might  be  made  to 
suit  every  such  case  that  has  existed,  or  may 
exist ;  it  was  not  a  lecture,  in  other  words,  of 
indiseriminating  generalities,  but  a  lucid  e.\po- 
siticm  of  the  pceiiliinilies  of  the  eases  before 
him,  the  rrnsims  which  induced  him  to  form 
his  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  each  case,  and 
to  change  and  inod.fy  the  usual  jdans  of  treat- 
ment. 1  cannnt  |nctcnd  to  follow  the  learned 
lecturer  through  all  the  details  of  his  lecture,  1 
can  only  refer,  and  that  in  a  general  way  to  the 
outlines  of  his  discourse.  The  first  case  which 
principally  occniiied  the  attention  of  the  lec- 
turer was  that  of  a  man  who  fell  from  a  height 
of  about  thirty  feet,  the  back  of  his  head  strik- 
ing the  cnrb-slone  of  the  pavement.  The  iii- 
tcgimicnts  were  lacerated,  but  no  fracture 
could,  during  life,  be  discovered.  The  patient 
was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility, 
with  the  pupils  contracted  and  llie  respiration 
diaphragmalie,  accompanied  with  a  putfiug  or 
whiffing  of  the  air  from  his  month.  The  iia- 
tient  died,  in  a  few  hours  after  his  admission 
into  the  hos|)ital,  and  on  inspecting  the  body  a 
fracture  or  rather  fissure  was  discovered  in  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  on  each  side  of  the  fbra- 
men  magnum.  There  was  also  an  efiiision  of 
blood  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  under  the 
dura  mater,  and  also  a  laceration  of  the  anterior 
lobes  cloiic  by  the  sides  of  the  crista  galli. 
Mr.  (iiithrie  gave  a  very  luminous  e.\p'anation 
of  tlie  more  prominent  symptoms  of  the  case, 
more  particularly  those  mentioned  above,  and 
endeavoured  to  explain  them  as  far  as  possible 
on  physiological  principles,  and  was  most 
happy  and  successful  in  pointing  out  the  re/ti- 
lire  vidiic  of  each  symptom  in  the  establish - 
nient  of  a  jnst  prognosis  in  such  injuries. 
Stcrlerons  breathing,  bleeding  at  the  nose  and 
mouth  do  not  necessarily  indicate  danger. 
IJveu  bleeding  at  the  ears,  though  a  more  un- 
favourable symptom,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  imminent  danger;  but  if  the  patient, 
as  happened  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
puff's  or  whirt's  the  air  from  his  mouth  as  we 
putt' or  whiff  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  if  this 


symptom  c.\ist  along  with  pure  dia|)hragniatic 
respiration,  the  case  is  hopeless.  Mr.  Guthrie 
had  never  seen  a  case  of  recovery  in  which  the 
last-mentioned  symptmn  existed.  That  symp- 
tom, f)iure  diaiihragnialie  respiration)  may  be 
viewed  as  the  most  mifavourahle  of  all  the  nn- 
favourahle  symptoms,  and  the  invariable  pre- 
cursor .(herelore,  of  dissolution.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case  little  was  done,  and  the  post- 
morlcni  examination  so  far  as  it  went  (for  the 
spinal  cord  was  not  inspected)  shewed  that  no 
human  effcrts  could  have  been  of  the  slightest 
avail. 

In  ihe  second  case  that  of  a  boy  who  fell 
f  oni  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  ;  the  symptoms 
though  siiuiewhat  peculiar  were  less  urgent 
than  in  Ihe  fini most.  .Si.v  days  after  the  acci- 
dent the  boy  beeanie  comatose,  and  in  this 
state  was  carried  into  the  Hospital  with  a  very 
low  ]nils9,  (^about  fifty)  contratled  pupils,  and 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Mr. 
Guthrie  ordered,  at  first,  a  very  cautious  de- 
traction of  blood.  Four  ounces  were  first 
drawn  oil',  which  proving  to  he  bnH'i  il  a  forlher 
detraction  was  follo^Ncd  up  with  gcn'd  cfl'ect 
liotli  n|iun  the  pnlse  anil  scnsibilily  of  Ihe  pa- 
tient. From  the  good  <  (I'ecis  of  the  bleeding 
rather  than  from  the  nature  of  the  .■^ymiitoms, 
.Ml.  (Juthrie,  conjei  tnred,  th.ir  the  vessch  of 
the  brain  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  longes- 
tion,  and  that,  possibly,  a  ]iartial  effusion  of 
blood  had  t.ikcu  place.  The  liowels  were  kept 
freely  open  with  calomel,  combined  with  resi- 
nous and  saline  purgatives,  rest  and  low  diet 
strongly  enjoined,  and  the  art'ection,  Mr. 
Guthrie  states,  is  fast  progressing  to  a  favour- 
able issue. 

.\t  the  ternnuation  of  his  remarks  on  inju- 
ries of  the  head,  Mr.  (iulhric  introduced  a 
case  of  extreme  rarity  to  the  pupils,  which, 
ho  said,  they  had  not  seen,  and  would  never 
see  its  like  again.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  been  successfully  oj-erafed  upon  for 
pojilitcd  aneurism,  who  became  subse()uently 
alf'cclcd  with  a  femoral  aneurism  of  the  opposite 
thigh,  and  which  aneurism  underwent  a  spon- 
taneous care.  Mr.  Guthrie  had  no  doubt  that 
the  |)ulsating  tumour  he  had  examined,  was  an 
aneurism  of  Ihe  femoral  artery,  and  he  had 
urocd  the  man  lo  submit  to  an  operation.  But 
f.ii-tunatcly  as  Mr.  Guthrie  remaiked,  the  pa- 
lient  did  not  follow  his  advice.  Somelime 
afterwards,  when  the  patient  was  engaged  in 
some  trilling  occupation,  he  felt  something  give 
way  with  a  crack,  attended  with  little  pain. 
The  tumour,  the  patient  says,  was  immedi- 
atelv  afterwards  obviously  less,  and  gradually 
diminished  till  it  entirely  disapiiearcd.  From 
the  want  of  pulsation  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
femoral  artery,  that  artery  appears  to  be  now 
obliterated,  but  how  that  was  eft'eeled  Mr, 
Guthrie  did  not  altemiit  to  explain. 

After  the  eliniiiue  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Lynn  introduced  into  the  operating  theatre  a 
ease  of  nheraliou  of  the  cartilages  of  one  of 
the  joints  of  the  forefinger.  The  disease  had 
resisted  the  usual  means  of  cure,  and  the  tjues- 
tion  came  to  be,  not  so  nmeh  whether  the 
finger  should  be  ami'utated,  as  whether  the 
aniputatimi  shoidd  take  place  immediately 
above  the  diseased  joint,  thus  leaving  a  part  of 
Ihe  first  phalanx  of  the  finger  ;  or  at  the  joint 
inunediatcly  above  that,  viz  ,  the  metacarpo- 
digital  articulation.  The  consultation  was 
carried  on  in  a  very  edifying  manner  before  the 
pupils,  by  Mr,  Lynn,  ami  that  most  excellent 
practical  surgeon  Mr.  White,  along  with  some 
of  the  lecturers  of  the  school.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  that  a 
more  uscfid  hand  to  a  labcmring  man,  such  as 
(he  patient,  would  result  from  the  removal  of 
the  uMe  finger.     The  operation  was  accord- 
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ingly  performed  with  great  neatness  anJ  dex- 
terity by  Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Lynn  is  evidently  a 
highly  experienced  and  judicious  snrgeon,  and 
canniit  fail  to  be  sooner  or  later,  appreciated 
by  the  public.  It  is  only  aniazinjj  that  the 
public  have  not  alrea'ly  done  greater  justice  to 
his  merits. 

This  casual  visit  I  made  to  the  hospital  was 
attended  with  much  pleasure,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  add,  some  infnrnialinii.  1  assure 
you,  Sir,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  observe  the 
spirit  and  zeal  which  now  animates  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  AVes(n)in!.ter  Hospital. 
AVhether  this  is  altriljutable  to  your  friendly 
adnioniiions.  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  hospital  is 
now  evidently  much  improved,  and  if  its  affairs 
are  managed  every  day  as  thev'  were  conducted 
last  Saturday,  it  cannot  be  long  ere  this  school 
rank  among  the  most  celebrated  in  T^ondon, 
both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  in- 
struction it  affi  rds.  " 

If  the  above  report  is  deemed  suitable  for 
your  excellent  Journal,  you  may  make  what 
Use  of  it  you  think  proper. 

An  Old  PuACTlTioNEn. 

Wfslmiii^lcr,  .r.ui'inry   J.    I?  1,1. 


j^TIlE  THOBACIC   AND  ABDOMINAL 
VISCERA. 


(St.  Tllom-is's  U"s|>il.nl.) 

At  the  last  evening  Conversazioue  at  St. 
Thomas's  Ilosiiltal,  which  we  partly  noticed, 
on  Dee.  H,  Dr.  Hodgkin  communicated  to  the 
meeting  some  interesting  and  original  observa- 
tions, regarding  the  extent  and  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  in 
health  and  disease.  Addressing  the  auiiiencc 
he  said,  I  confess  I  feel  considerable  difficulty 
at  this  late  hour,  in  attempting  to  bring  for- 
ward the  subject  announced  to  be  read  before 
you  by  nic  this  evening  ;  however,  I  fo  J  that 
it  is  due  to,  and,  that  I  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  my  valuable  friend,  who  h.'is  cnl  rusted 
nic  with  this  communication,  if  I  did  not  make 
a  report  of  his  examinations,  and  the  result  of 
his  labours  to  you  ;  and  I  conceive  it  is  scarcdy 
necessary  that  I  should  make  any  apology  for 
an  attempt  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  the  diag- 
nosis and  distinctions  of  disease,  or  that  I 
should  be  considered  stepping  out  of  my  proper 
course. 

Then,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  disease  ofanj-part,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  it  would  be  essentially  important, 
that  we  should  know  the  situation  of  the  ])arts. 
We  are  very  often  led  to  suspect  that  an  organ 
is  diseased  and  when  we  know  its  situation, 
when  we  distinguish  something  unusual  in  the 
situation  of  that  organ,  and  as  sonic  of  the  or- 
gans arc,  from  their  situation,  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  sight  and  touch,  it  becomes  in- 
crcasingly  important  that  we  shouM  call  in 
every  assistance  in  our  power  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  their  situation.  iSueli  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  gcnilcinan  who  has  comnm- 
nicaled  to  me,  the  paper  of  which  I  shall 
merely  attem]it  to  give  you,  in  "Ulline,  the 
lirincipal  facts  resulting  from  his  labour  and 
his  discoveries.  I  would  not,  however,  have 
you  suppose  that  I  speak  for  the  liist  time  on 
this  important  subject,  or  that  the  paper  I  am 
connnunicaling  to  you  i.s  the  first  that  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  the  situation  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  : — I  slioidd  feel 
that  I  should  be  doing  injusliec  to  another 
Yalucd  friend  if  I  did  not  very  brieffy  allude 
to  the  labour;,  of  my  friend  Dr.  Edward  Har- 
ri.son,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  and  the  most 
aceom]ilished  of  those  investigators  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  who  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  studying  under  Lacnnec,    the  inven- 


tor  of    the    stelhescope.       The     labours    of 
Francis  Sibson  are  very  analagous  to  those  of 
Ur.    Edward   Harrison,    and   they   are   found 
strongly  to  confirm  each  other.     Though  Dr. 
Edward  Harrison  has  not  ]iublished   as   much 
as  it   is  to  be  hoped  hs  will  do,  you   may  pro- 
bably be  aware  of  one  important  fact  which  he 
has  pointed   out,   namely,  that  the  abdominal 
viscera  encroach  somewhat  more  on  the  organs 
of  respiration  than  is  generally  sup]iosed  to  be 
the  case.     I  aui  not  by  any  means  stating  that 
all    anatomists   and   practiced    observers,  have 
been   usually  mistaken    on    this  subject  ;    still 
from  tlie  form  of  the  chest  they  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  occupy  a  greater  portion  than  pro 
bably  belongs  to  them.     Dr.  Edward  Harrison 
points  out   one   interesting  fact  among  others 
to  which  I  will  just  call  your  attention.     Near 
the  roof  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  or  a   little 
above,  there  is  a  bulge  on  the  right  side  almost 
in   the  situation  of  the  thick  part  of  the  liver. 
We  may  consider  the  abdominal  viscera  as  soft 
moveable  ingesia  enclosed  in  coats,  appearing 
almost  like  tlie  fluid  contents  of  a  bladder,  and 
of  a  somewhat  round   figure.     Placed  in  this 
situation,  we   have  the  round  form  of  the  full 
abdomen,     then    the    lower    portion    of     (he 
liver    with    the     thin     covering     over    that, 
and     the     ribs     again     upon     it,     then    the 
pressure  of  the  muscles,  which  makes  it  assume 
somewhat  the  form   of  the   rounded  abdomen, 
whicli  will  bear  some  muscular  piessure,  tend- 
ing to  |)roduce  a  deju'ession  above  the  thick 
part  of  the  liver.     I  will  not  pursue  this  sub- 
ject further,  except   to  observe  that  Dr.  Edw. 
Harrison  has  also  pointed  out  the  right  way  of 
indicating  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
resting  on  the  diaphragm.     I  felt  interested  on 
this  subject  from  the  first,  and  I  now  find  from 
some  of  the  antique  statues,  that  some  of  the 
ancient  sculptors  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact.     1  have  a  drawing  of  a  Faun  from  theA'a- 
tican,  in  which   this  bulge  is  distinctly  .seen. 
Thus  much.  I  thought,  due  to  Dr.  Harrison  to 
preface.       My     friend    Francis     Sibson,    the 
house    surgeon     of    the    Inlirmary   at     Not- 
tingham   has    directed   his    attention    in    the 
same   direction     (though   he    was   previously 
perfectly    ignorant   of     what     Dr.     Harrison 
had    done)     and    he   very  soon   was    led     to 
discover  the  fact  that  the  liver,  and   the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  somewhat  more  en- 
croaehcd  on  the  respiratory  organs  than  hesus- 
peeted.     On  examining  the  subject  very  care- 
fully and  investigating  the  mechanism   of  in- 
spiration and  cxiiiralion  he   noticed  some  fads 
which  had  been  ol)served  before,  and,  therefore, 
were  not  totally  unknown ;  but  they  had  not 
been  so  generally  pointed  out  as   could  have 
been     desired.      Amongst     these     he    recog- 
nised the  fact  that  the  lungs  ascend  considera- 
bly higher  above  the  clavicle  than   was  ordi-  , 
narily  supposed,   about  two  or  three   inches, 
and  dissecting  that  part,  he  observed  the  im- 
portant use  of  the  Scaleni,  as  Dr.  Williams 
has  very  al)ly  shown  in  his  work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  chest  ;   and  Mr.  Sibson  has  pointed  out 
a  small  muscle  or  accessory  Scaleni,  having  a 
similar  origin  attadied  to  the  external  pleura, 
which  covers  that  portion  of  the  lung.     I   will 
not  go  into  the  minutiie  of  the  situation  of  the  ' 
plcvua  whi<-h  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  cases  of 
emphysema, wherctbe  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
is  much  lower  than  usual,  so  as  to  be  some- 
what below  the  ensiform  cartilage  occasioning 
llie  liver  to  descend.     In  cases  of  pthysis,  too, 
there  is  an  elevation  of  the  ploira  of  the  lungs. 
In  order  to   ascertain  the  position  of  the  jiarts 
lying  beneath  the  clie.it,  Mr.  .Sibson  has  adopted 
a  plan  sinular  to   that  used  by  Benjamin  West 
to  trace  forms  and  transfer  them  to  jiapcr.     It 
consists  of  a  frame  with  lines  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles   in  different  directions; 


this  is  placed  over  the  object,  and  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  similarly  divided  by  lines  you  can  make 
a  sketch — thoug-h  you  may  not  be  an  artist — 
sufficiently  accmate  to  determine  the  situation 
of  the  organs.     One  part  of  the  method  was 
having-,  by  percussion,   ascertained  the  situa- 
tion of  the  different  organs,  to  mark  them  out, 
and  by  this  means   the  situation  of  the  viscera 
became   distinctly    indicated ;    and   when   he 
came  to  examine   some  diseases,    such  as  en- 
larged heart,  or  effusion  into  the  pericardium, 
some  very   cuiious    results    were   in   this  way 
discovered.     AVhilst   alluding  to   the  situation 
of  the  liver,  it  is  worth  while   to  notice  a  fact 
observed  by  this  gentleman,  and  which  appears 
perfectly  to  accord  with  what  Alex.   Show  has 
said  with  respect  to  the  circulation  through  the 
liver.     In  respiration,   the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm was  greater  than  the  descent  of  tiie 
lower  margin  of  the  liver,  serving  to  show  that 
in  the  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration 
the   liver  must  be   compressed,   and  when  we 
consider  the  character  of  the  circulation,  but 
especially  the  circulation  through  this  organ, 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  this  must  materially 
influence  the   amount   of  blood  in   these  vis- 
ceras.     This  is  a  very  inqiortant  addition  to  the 
researches  of    Shaw   laid     before    the    British 
Association  at  the  last  meeting.     It  shows  that 
those  diseases  of  the  chest  that   tend  to  limit 
the  moveuienlsof  the  diaphragm  tend  to  produce 
diseases  of  the  liver.     No  part  of  Mr.  Sibson's 
observations   is  more  important   than   bis  re- 
marks relating  to  the  situation  of  the  heart. 
When  it  is  materially  enlarged,  its  circulation, 
like  in  emphysema  of  the  lung  and  pneumonia, 
has   the   effect   of   depressing    the  diaphragm 
pretty  generally.      When  the   pericardium  is 
distended,   either  by  innammatory  effusion  or 
secondly,   as  Mr.   F.   Sibson   sometimes    pro- 
duced, by  an  artificial  dilation  after  death,  there 
will  be  produced   a   more  considerable  bulge, 
than  by   the  enlarged  heart  which   occasions 
a  more  generally  diffused  change  in  the  exter- 
na! appearance.     Wo   may  apply  this  to  ca.ses 
occurring  in  the  living  subjects,   that  is  to  say, 
effusion  into  the  ])ericardium,  making  a  further 
extension  at  stated  periods:    and  Mr.  Sibson 
lu's  observed  that  the  increase  of  the  pericardial 
cH'usion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  gene- 
rally increases  the  extent  of  the  fullness  felt  on 
both  sides  of  the  sternum,  up  almost   to   the 
clavicle,  and  lower  down  dejiressing  the  dia- 
jihragm  much  higher  than  is  the  case  with  the 
enlarged  heart;  for  this  reason,  that  the  extent 
of  the  ffuid  is  distributed  over  a  greater  space, 
places   the   lungs  apart,   increases   the   sepa- 
ration  between   the   two  upper  lobes  of  the 
lungs  and  produces  a  greater  elevation  of  the 
dull  sound  than  is  the  case  with  ihe  enlarged 
heart.     A.s  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  disease 
we  shall  find  we  come  to  a  peciiliarity  which 
it  is  right  to  observe, — we  find  a  diminution 
of  the  fulness;  but,  aftcr#  certain  period,  a 
greater  increase  of  the   fullness   above   lakes 
place.     This,  Mr.  Sibson  attributes  to  the  very 
inijiortant  fact  that  adhesion  has  taken  place; 
and     when    adhesion    has    taken    idace    be- 
tween   Ihe   two  surfaces  of  the    pericardium, 
the  amount  of  dullness  is  greater,  although  the 
space  is  not  large.     Then  there  is  another  cu- 
rious fact,  which  is  observable  in  those  ca.ses  of 
adhesive  pericardium.     I  have  mentioned  the 
movement   increases  the  ordinary  respiration, 
and  naturally  extends  the  resonant  portion  of  tho 
chest,  and  also  affects  the  non-resonant  portion 
of  the  chest ;  therefore,  if  we  take  Ihe  fullest  in- 
spiration, the  situation  of  the  dullness  will  de- 
scend, and  we  have  a  highly  increased  amount 
of  resonance  above  that  where  Ihe  complete  ad- 
hesion of  the  pericardium  bad  taken  place,  and 
tlicre  is  not  the  same  amount  of  motion,  and 
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the  dull  portion  of  the  chest  corresponds  to  the 
pericardial  adhesion,  and  corresponds  to  the 
region  of  the  heart.  I  shall  now  advert  lo 
another  interesting  fact  that  has  come  to  liyhl 
in  the  examination  ol'the  movements  produced 
in  respiration.  Mr.  Sibso'n  paid  particuhir 
attention  lo  the  movements  of  the  ribs,  and  he 
noticed  that  whilst  the.'e  was  considerable 
movement  in  the  lower  Tiba,  there  was  less 
separation  between  the  7th  and  lltli  ribs  than 
the  other  ribs  ;  and  this  calls  to  my  recollec- 
tion a  fact  I  have  constantly  observed  in  the 
numerous  inspections  that  it  hag  been  my  place 
to  make  : — I  was  considerably  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  whenever  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
are  ossified  at  all,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
cartilages  of  the  7th,  titli  or  !)th  ribs.  I  did 
not  comprehend  the  cause  of  this,  whether 
it  was  disease  or  not.  It  appears  to  me,  now, 
from  what  I\Ir.  Sibson  has  pointed  out,  that 
there  is  less  mutual  movement  between  these 
ribs  than  the  others,  widcli  seems  satisfactorily 
to  account  for  the  cartilages  of  these  ribs  being 
more  prone  to  become  ossilicd  than  other  ribs. 
Some  observations  have  been  made  with  legard 
lo  the  situation  of  the  stomach,  which  is  a  very 
important  organ  for  us  to  ascertain  the  situa- 
tion of,  more  so  tliau  appears  to  be  the  case  at 
first  sight ;  inasmuch  as  the  situation  of  the 
stomach  enables  us,  on  the  left  side,  very 
accurately  to  determine  the  situation  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  situation  of  the  heart 
above  it. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I 
should  observe,  that  Mr.  Sibson  assures  me  that 
the  constant  repetition  of  this  mode  of  investi- 
gation, and  recording  the  limits  of  the  different 
organs  in  this  very  accurate  manner,  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  so  intimately  aC' 
quainted  with  the  portions  of  the  organs,  as 
if  for  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  flesh  and  the 
skin  of  the  ribs  was  removed,  ho  has  such  fa- 
miliarity with  the  situation  of  the  organs  as 
greatly  to  facilitate  his  knowledge  of  their  con- 
dition. I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  much  of  this  kno  .v- 
ledge  will  be  useful  to  others.  ]5nt  there  is  one 
important  reason  which  has  induced  mc  to  bring 
forward  this  sid)jcet,  namely,  to  allude  to  the 
fact  of  the  great  addition  to  onr  knowledge 
from  such  researches,  and  to  those  made  by 
the  Surielic  MedUiile dex  Obxcrimlinyis  of  Paris  ; 
their  statistical  character  and  their  great 
accuracy  in  determining  disease  indepen- 
dently of  the  important  facts  tluus  brought 
to  light,  must,  unduubtedly,  be  of  great  im- 
portance. In  this  way  we  may  Iniie  to  ar- 
rive at  cUinvoijuncc — not  like  that  of  the 
advocates  of  mesmerism,  but  one  easily 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  thus  arrive  at 
a  knowledge,  which  others  have  been  repre- 
sented as  acquiring  through  the  mystery  of  the 
operation  of  the  mesmeriscrs.  It  is  only  by 
individual  application  that  we  can  hope  to  ar- 
rive at  this  most  important  knowledge — the 
locality  of  the  organs,  and  cunseiiucntly  the 
state,  and  the  amount  of  disease.  Having  thus 
brought  before  you,  in  a  very  imperfect  man- 
ner the  result  of  a  very  laborious  snilc  of  in- 
vestigations, I  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing that,  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  Mr.  Sibson  is  warmly  entitled  to 
our  encouragement  and  thanks. 


THK    CRICHTON    INSTITUTION   FOR 
LUNATICS.-DUMFRIKS. 


Hairs  (JnowiNr,  on  the  Tongue. — The 
patient  was  a  medical  student,  who  after  com- 
plaining for  some  time  of  dyspepsia  and  a 
st'ichj  sensation  in  the  mouth,  discovered  hairs 
of  considerable  length  grew  from  his  tongue. 
They  were  detached  in  vomiting,  but  they 
grew  again,  and  when  the  author  saw  him 
they  were  an  inch  long.— Dr.  Forbes's  Review. 


Wi-;  have  just  received  the  able  and  extremely 
interesting  Anmial  Report  of  this  Asyhnn.  It 
is  ably  drawn  up  by  lir.  Browne,  the  resident 
plly^iciall,  and  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  placing  before  our  readers  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  extract.^.  It  appears  that 
the  iinnatcs  of  last  year,  ineluding  the  new  ad- 
missions, numbered  Mb.  Of  these  18  were 
discharged  recovered,  six  were  removed,  or 
improved -eight  died.  This  statement  leads 
to  the  following  judicious  remarks — 

Oit  .'/si/liim  S/aliafics, 

Tile  mere  mniurical  results  of  treatment  during 
the  past  3'ear,  are  satisfactory.  The  proporliun 
of  recoveries  to  admissions  is  liiglier,  and  of 
dcallis  lo  Ibo  daily  average  of  inmates,  is  lowi-r 
than  is  gimrally  the  case.  But  such  facts  must 
iiul  hv  received  as  evidence  uf  the  curability  or 
the  niorlality  of  the  disease.  Were  tlicy  regarded 
in  this  light,  they  wuuld  represent  the  former 
loH'cr,  tlie  latter  higher,  than  they  really  arc. 
The  truth  is,  that  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
pu\crty,  or  where  tlie  nianifestatiuns  of  derange- 
ment are  a  nuisance  or  a  st>urce  of  terror,  patients 
are  not.  cnnsigned  lo  public  instiUiti'ms  until  they 
are  found  to  be  intractable — until  the  established 
resoiu'ces  of  niedieiue  have  been  exhausted,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  incurable.  Asylmns  lia\e 
thus  become  retreats  for  the  contirnied  insane, 
rather  than  hospitals  fur  the  cure  of  insanity. 
The  higher  the  rank  uf  life  tu  whi<:li  the  patient 
bt'longs,  the  more  protracted  is  tlicorthuary  treat- 
ment, the  greater  is  the  repugnance  to  have  re- 
course to  isolation.  In  pri\'ate  practice,  where 
recent  cases  are  promptly  and  judiciously  treated, 
the  success  is  great,  and  unght  to  be  so,  seeing 
that  of  chronic  eases,  which  have  been  treated  and 
despaired  uf,  3.")  per  cent,  arc,  under  isolation, 
restored  Ut  comparative  sanity,  tjtiier  circum- 
stances disturb  such  calculations.  The  majority 
of  ])atienls  enter  Asylums  infirm,  debilitated, 
diseased  ;  many  labour  mider  complaints  i\hich 
are  inevitably  fatal,  a  circumstance  tending  to  raise 
the  apparent  m<'rtalily  of  the  cunfined  insane. 
Relatiuns  often  remu^e  patients  ^^■llen  dying  or 
in  danger,  a  eircumstanec  which  tends  to  diminish 
the  apparent  mortality.  The  amount  of  recoveries 
is,  in  like  manner,  not  fairly  estimated.  The 
standard  of  sauit}'  held  by  phj'sleians  in  chai'ge  of 
the  insane,  and  by  which  they  measure  the  capacity 
of  individuais  «ho  have  improved,  or  are  im- 
pruving,  is  too  high,  and  abstract,  and  lluclnating  : 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  founded  upon  a  Icnuwiedge 
of  the  previous  mental  calibre  and  characler,  but 
is  framed  from  their  own  notions  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  sane  and  healthy  state  in  each  case.  It 
will  correspond  to  the  intellect  and  acijuirenieuts 
of  the  physician,  and  not  to  those  of  the  patient. 
A  jury,  collected  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  be 
more  competent  judges. 

The  following  instances  are  interesting  as 
illustrative  of  that  too  common  phase  in 
mental  hallucinations — 

Snirithd   3fauia. 

That  a  correct  notion  may  be  furnied  of  the 
ingemiity  and  rellection  exercised  at  a  monieut  of 
extreme  despair  and  despondency,  and  npon  the 
brink  of  eternity,  and  of  the  foresight  and  at- 
tention which  are  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  neeessarj',  and  which,  however  well 
devised  and  rigid,  may  be,  and  will  be,  frustrated, 
a  few  examples  of  the  contrivances  resorted  to 
may  be  given.  A  young  man,  a  volunteer  into 
our  comnnmity,  ivas  bijd  by  leeches  in  the  tem- 
ples ;  a  towel  was,  Ijy  the  care  and  kindness  of  the 
attendant,  bound  round  his  head ;  he  retired  to 
bed,  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  night-watch, 
and,  upon  one  occasion,  was  detected  endeavouring 
to  suspend  himself  by  means  of  the  towel  to  the 
corner  of  his  bedstead.  Another,  a  well  educated 
person,  baffled  in  his  design  and  effort  to  arrest 
respii-ation,  by  the  small  size  of  the  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs which  arc  issued,  .attempts  to  surprise 
the  attendant  engaged  in  shaving  him,  by  starting 
suddenly,  and  foi-cing  up  the  razor  against  his 


throat.  A  gigantic  and  powerful  man,  instigated 
by  the  agony  of  lirrur,  and  the  impression  that 
he  \\as  to  be  sacrificed,  atler  incessant  struggles  to 
destroy  Inniself,  and  all  those  arumul,  Has  found 
ill  the  act  of  self-strangulatiun,  althuugh  his 
liands  were  partially  confined  in  order  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and  although 
he  nnist  ha\e  known  that  he  was  almost  under 
the  immediate  superxision  of  the  night  guardian. 
Foiled  in  this  plan,  he  refused  tu  take  food  for 
several  months  ;  but  discovering  that  the  wants  of 
the  system  can  be  supplied  by  means  of  the 
o'sophageal  tube  and  feeding  funnel,  in  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  indiiidual  ;  and  as  we  have  re- 
marked in  similar  alfections,  although  willing  to 
endure  death,  unwilling  to  endure  a  disagreeable 
but  transient  sensatiun,  he  abanduurd  abstinence 
as  inettectual.  but,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to 
break,  crunch,  and  swallow  window-glass,  with 
the  same  design.  To  meet  this  combination  of 
distressing  .symptoms,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
associate  a  supernnmcrary  with  the  ordinary  at- 
tendant of  the  gallery.  .\  yi;Kmg  woman  possesses 
herself,  while  in  the  airhig  ground,  of  stones  and 
piei'es  of  coal,  to  which  she  gives  angles  and 
sharp  edges  by  rubbing  ctu  the  wails.  She  then 
swallows  them  thus  ])repared,  and  so  far  suc- 
ceeds as  to  obstruct  the  deglutition  of  solids  fur 
weeks.  A  lady,  lung  a  member  of  our  I'aniily, 
who  had  iv<in  the  alleetions  of  all  nho  could 
appreciate  her  gentleness,  or  estimate  her  suffer- 
ing, passed  through  the  various  stages  of  anxiety, 
gloom, dejection, until  under  the  promptings  of  aper- 
manent  despair,  she  seemed  to  eonecict  a  .scheme 
for  self  murder,  in  which  every  accessible  means 
were  to  be  tried  in  succession,  and  of  which  slu; 
spoke  with  composure,  even  i\  ith  mirth,  admitting, 
at  such  moments,  that  she  had  nut  fortitude  to 
extinguish  life  suddenly.  At  first  this  design  may 
have  heen  suggested  by  a  desire  to  put  her  boasted 
immortality  tu  the  test,  or  to  prove  it  to  the 
sceptics  around,  fur  she  avers  and  believes,  and 
there  is  no  faith  su  sincere,  gemiine,  and  steadfast, 
as  that  of  the  insane,  that  she  will  not  and  cannot 
die  :  but,  subse<|uently,  she  became  incapable  of 
devising  or  abiding  by  any  consistent  plan,  and  in 
I'efusing  t'ood  for  months,  in  attempting  strangula- 
tion and  precipitation,  she  obeyed  the  ruhug  im- 
pulse of  the  mnnient,  to  escape  from  exipiisite 
pain.  Her  determination  being  known,  slie  was 
placed  in  a  room,  from  which  every  article  of 
furniture  was  removed — which,  in  fact,  contained 
notliing  moie  than  a  French  bed,  without  canopy, 
and  a  carpet.  Kc)twithstauding  these  precautions 
it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  pulled  the  carpet 
from  the  floor,  collected  the  nails  by  which  it  x\as 
secured,  and  swallowed  twenty-four  of  them.  She 
was  then  removed  to  another  apartment,  where 
there  was  no  carpet,  and  an  attendant  was  ap- 
pointed to  remain  constantly  xvith  her.  The  bed 
in  which  she  lay  was  covered  with  cotton  chintz, 
which  w.as  attached  to  the  wood  by  nails.  Stealthily, 
silent!}',  and  without  changing  her  position,  or 
disturbing  her  companion,  she  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting a  number  of  these,  which  were  hkewise 
swallowed.  Since  this  period  she  has  stolen  and 
introduced  into  the  stomach  a  thimble,  and  a 
small  padlock.  But  what  is  even  more  staitling 
and  instructive,  is  her  confession  that  when  eum- 
parativoly  s;uie  and  serene,  when  most  trusted, 
and  most  worthy  of  confidence,  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  devouring  stones,  pins,  needles,  and  other 
small  objects  innumerable,  with  the  settled  resolu- 
tiijn  to  sap  the  fuundatiun  of  her  strength  and 
Hfc. 

lircirafioii  oj'  the  liixtiiie. 
In  a  country  like  this,  it  is  natural  that  industry 
should  be  insisted  npun  as  an  important  agent 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  But  recreation,  if 
well  selected,  is  but  uecupatiun  uf  a  cheerful  ami 
agreeable  kind,  and  has  certainly  been  less  sys- 
tematically employed  as  a  means  of  cure  than  it 
deserves,  and  than  a  eonsideratifai  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  mdiinged  and  imhappy  mind  could 
w.arrant.  In  accordance  with  these  sentiments, 
the  patients  have  participated  in  every  public 
amusement  which  combined  present  gralilicaliuu 
with  prospective  benefit,  and  in  which  they  could 
mingle  withuut  excitement  or  injury  to  themselves, 
or  otiisncc  or  disturbance  to  others.    They  have 
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iMi-mpil  ])art  of  the  croHcIs  wliiili   fi-rrmeiitiil  tlic- 
roDuis  nf  the  Exhibition  of  riiinliiiss  and  objects 
of  Natiira!  History,  incUiljtiiii;-  eauli  one  liis  own 
taste    or    fancy,    unnoticed    and    uiulislingiiisbod. 
They    have  C-xainined    and   ciiticised  nnsp:irin!;Iy 
s]>eciinciis  of  historical  painliii^  .  one  is  a  tni  inber 
of  an  Art  Union  ;  oilurs  liuvc  visited  the  scidplor 
ill   liis   studio.     They    liave    witnessed    races  and 
regattas.     The   camera   at   the   Oliservatory    luis 
presented  them    nith    a   map   of   Nithsdahs    and 
transported  them  in  fancy  to  distant  and  interest- 
ing-ol:iccts,  the  antii|uities  or  (iictnresi|ue  lic^auty 
of  wliiuh  they  have  at  other  periods  bi-cn  enabhAl 
to  inspect  by  the  assistance  of  the  omnibus,  «liieh 
lias    carried    ])arties    to  Carlaverock,  Nen-abb(  v, 
LoehinabeD,  Friars'  Carse,  &c.     They  liave  made 
pedestrian   excursions ;    tlie.y    have  iislied    in  tlie 
river.     They  have  been  auditors  at  Concerts  for 
music  of  various  hinds  ;  at  leeluics  upon  Temper- 
ance,    Tliey  liavi'  been  spectator.,  at  tlic  t'ircus  ; 
and  latterly    the  Theatre  has   been   an    object   of 
great  attraction.     This  predilection  has  been  en- 
couraged   for  many  reasons;  but  cliieHy  because 
the  Drama  convoys  nnich  amusement,  iiud  some 
iuforniatii'n,    without    imposini;   either    sustained 
mental  exertion    ..r    attention,  supplying  pastime 
"ithout  pas^i'Mi,  Knowledge  without   sttidv  ;  Mig- 
ge.iing  truth   by  means  of  liclion  ;  and  appealing 
to  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  mirthful  parts  oT 
our  nature.     Of  the  correct  c(mduct  of  those  who 
attended,  and  of  the   unobtrusive  but  evident  ex- 
pression of  enjoyment  which  they  gave,  their  sane 
companions  n\ay  -pealc.     At  hoine,  concerts,  pub- 
he  readings,    evening    parties,    danei'S,    games  at 
bowls,  billiards,  sunnner-ice,  cards,  chess,    back- 
•■.amnion,  have  affordi'd  means  of  diversifying  the 
dull  routine  of  discipline  ;  although,  pcrliaps^  the 
exhibitii'n  of  the  magic  lantern  yielded  the   most 
uiuilloyed  pleasure,  and  to  the  greatest  number. 
]\fiiilnl  Cnhiire  nf  Die  Jmanc. 
A  determined  suicide   has   been    seduced,   into 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  wnes,  ;ind  aft'ordcd 
an  exemption  from  his  purpose  wlide  trans!,-»ting 
Guizot   and  A'ertot.  turning  from  the  triinsceuif- 
enlalisin  of  the   former,   to  the  bald  narrative  of 
the  latter,  as  less  trying  to  his  powers.     Another 
gentleman,    who    is    omnivorous    in   reading,    and 
passes  over  all    works  with  a  railroad  speed,  has 
lieeii    placed   in   eomiexion   with  a  book-ehib  that 
his  insatiable  a|i)ietite  may  be  more  readilv  sup- 
plied.    Our  own  snndl  library  is  in   eonsla'nt  cir- 
cidalion,   as   may  be  learned  from    the   fact   that 
during  the  year  that  has   terminated  there  have 
been  4:>  rea(h-rs,  and  about  7(10  i-ssnes  of  volumes 
or  works    ha\e    been   made.     These    are    regular 
students,  and  do  not  include  the  casual  readers,  or 
the  trillers  .>\er  newspapers  and  periodicals.     At 
one  period  the  following;  books  were   in  the  pos- 
session of  patients—'rhicrrv  History  of  the  Nor- 
man Coiifinest,    D'Anbigne's    History  of  the  lie- 
formation.  (_;il  Hlas,  Shakspe.are,  .and  manv  of  Sir  ' 
Walter    S_-oti's    novels,    &e.,    a    catalogue    which  I 
shows  the  varied  and  elevated  tastes  which  nnist  ' 
be   supplied,   ami    the   identity  .,f  the   jairsnits  ..f 
many  of  the  insane  with   those  of  men  of  strou" 
intellect  and  fervid  genius.     To  one  of  these  slii~ 
(l.-nts  a  daily  task  was  allotlcil,  and  he  subjected 
hiniselt  to  examination  bv  the  mechcal  attendant 
in  the  .-anie  way   that    a  course  of  histf.ry  should' 
be  coiuhicted.      Another  busied   himself  in  com- 
piling a  eoinmon-plaee  l)ook  .   a  third  translates  a 
treatise  upon   Dipsomania,  ostensiblv  to  facilitate 
til."  labours  of  the  Superintendent  :  ii  fourth  scans 
the    newspaper.,,    and    extracts    all    facts    blearing 
upon  a  topic  of  interest  ;    while  a   (il'th   a.tnallv 
furnishes  to  a  periodical  the  ereati'Mis  of  his  fiiicv. 
The  niorr-  remarkable  e\ cuts  of  our  recent  d. unestu- 
hisUiry   have   been   chronicled   hv   an    individual 
whose   former    literary   habits    and    professional 
pride    are    both     gratified    in    olhciating    as    the 
delincalor  of  what  othiTS  see  niid  feel,  but  e.-innol 
describe.     Indeed  so  numerous  are  the  educated, 
the   imaginative,  and   the  learned,   anuuig  onr  in- 
inates,that  an  Asylum  Aimual  isironlemidatcd,  ami 
in  progress.     These'  avocations  are  not  imposed  as 
bunlens  ;  they  are  suggested  as  recreations  :  the 
mind  i.s  occnpieil,   not    taxed  or   fatjoned.     In    a 
case  where  intemperance  had  first  enfceblcl   (he 
reason,   then  i.rostraled  the  will  before  the  habit 
«1    JiidulgciH-e,  and   ultiimitely   swept   away    the 


acquisitions  and  ac'complishments  of  a  respectable 
education,  instruction  was  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  cure.  The  man  who  had  lost,  or,  by  his  own 
conduct,  had  obliterated  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge,  was  taught,  and  successfidly  taught  to 
spell,  and  write,  and  cypher  anew.  The  elfon  was 
made  to  reconstruct  the  iiiiml  from  its  own  ruins  ; 
to  rest(a-e  its  stability  by  givin;;  to  il  the  ]<ower  to 
act  in  new  combinations,  ami  indr'peiidcntly  of  the 
jiropensitie:;. 

.Shigiiliir  Efi'cis  <;/'  Opium. 
Opiates  have  been  administered,  less,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  sleep  than   of  sub- 
duing restlessness  and  ixcitement,  of  soothing  and 
(ran(]uilli.ung  irritation,  and  of  lesling  the  strength 
and  ellicacy  of   dilVerent   |u'eparations.     Some'^of 
the  drugs  were  given  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
startle  those  who  repose  confidence  in  the  time- 
honoured  doses  of  days  gone  by.     The  ipiantities 
even   alarmed  those  who  are  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  singular  power  of  re-istauee  to  medicine, 
which   is   often  a  characteristic  of    insanity,   ami 
who  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  boasted  in- 
Huence  of   hypnotics.      The  course   was,  in  fact, 
interrnpted  from   fears    that,    although  no  visible 
effects  follinved  the  ndmiuisiration  of  the  do.se,   it 
might  act  detrimentally,  ahh.>iigli  insidiously,  upon 
the  nervous  structure,  as  it  would  certainly  upon 
the  organs  of   assimil.ation,      The  patients  were 
directed  to  take  ivhaf  was  ordered  in  the  morning, 
as    it  is    always    diHicult    to   a.scertain   wheth.T, 
or     how    hmg,    or    how    .soundly    a    limatie   has 
slept     during    the    night,    as    the  repealed  visits 
of  the  night-watch,  by  which  this  could  be  done, 
disturb   the   patient  and   dispel  tlie  inclination   to 
slumber,  and  etfectually  neutralize  whatever  .seda- 
tive  propi-rty  the  meili.ane   may  possess.     It  was 
further  necessary  to  w  atcli  for  o"ther  effects,  and  to 
detect  anv  drowsiness,  or  lethargy,  or  sickness,  or 
increased     tran(|iiillity.    which     might   exist,   and 
which   might   fairly  bo  atlribnfed  to  the  uarcolie. 
This  plan  put  the  prop.rty  to  a  severe  lest,  as  the 
light,  noise,  society  and   occupation  among  which 
the  subject  of    experiment  must  unavoidably  be 
placed,   act  in  ilirect  ojiposition   to   the  tendency 
expected  to  be  induced,  and  with   great  energjr  in 
temperaments    so   vivacious   and    inllammable   as 
generally  aeeoinp:iny  insanity.    There  are  likewise 
grounds  for  supposing  that   the    habit   of  taking 
rest   at  parlicnlar   hours,  the    periodicity  of    the 
system,  contribute  much  in  insuring  the  ellicacy  of 
opiates  administered  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  the 
contemporary  exhaustion  from  exerci.se,  the  dark- 
ness, silence,  and  solitndi'.     lint   after  making  all 
necessary  and  reasonable  allowance  and  deduction 
for  these  antagonist  circumstances,  it  has  occasion- 
ed surju-ise   that,  whatever  the   dose  given,  .sleep 
has  scarcely   ever   followed.      Other   elfccts,    and 
these  very  marked,  havi-  been  traced  ;  but  although 
triple,  ipiadruple,    in  some   cases    .six    times,    the 
amount  of  the  or<llnary  dose,  neitlur  drowsiness 
nor  sleep  have  been  observi'd.      Rut  the  facts  that 
patients    who    were    active   and   livi'ly,    presenled 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  could  not  reail  prnit  of  an 
ordinary  size,   heard   dully  and  imperfectly,   and 
ap|.ieared  to  haie  neither  taste  nor  snii-II,  seem   to 
indicate  that  the  narcotics  used  have  a  special  and. 
it   may  be.   unobserved    elTect    upon    the    nervous 
system,  apart  from,  and  allogether  independent  ..f 
tlie  production    of    sleep.      Here  was   the  .system 
.saturated  with   henbane,  opium,  pervigilium"  per- 
sisting, while  there  was  proof,  that  a  iiowerful  im- 
]iressioii    had   been    prodneiil.     Further,    the    re- 
sistance  to  the    intlueiiee   of  narcotics    does    not 
seem  necessarily  to  depiinl  u]ion  the  presence  of 
that  excitement,   or  irritation,  or  la-gasm   of  the 
nervous  system,  causing,  cu-  coincident  with  furious 
mania  ;    for  in   many  of  tin'  cases  tried,    beyond 
(he  exisleiiec  of  one  ilchision.  that  .system   might 
be  considered  in  a  natnralVnd  health  v  sttilc. 

The  Drrams  nf  tin-  Insiinr. 
We  are  not  content  with  this  investigalicui  (into 
all  the  minor  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
in.sane  inniab's')  •.  but  where  the  patieiU  does 
.sleep,  we  follow  him  into  his  secret  thoughi.s,  into 
(lis  very  dreams.  A  record  has  been  regularly 
kept  of  all  ri'inarkable  dreams,  phantasies,  and 
visions,  which  have  made  so  deep  an  impression 
as  to  inllucuce  the  eonduci  of  the  individual,  which 
linve  excited  some  pcnieifid  emotion  nt  tlie  lime, 


or  have  been  afterwards  comnumieattd.    Latterlv, 
certain  patients  have  been  selected  tor  observation 
ndio    are    of    marked    character,    whose    hal.'itual 
trains  of  thought  are  well  known,  and  who  spon- 
taneoush    or    willingly    describe    their    feelings  ; 
their  confidence  is.  sought   and  securetl,  and  "the 
disclosures  of  every  night  are  carefully  preserved. 
This  scheme  has  Im  en  adojited  for  the  purpose  of 
deti'nuining  bow  far  the  night-dream  correspond- 
ed with  the  day  dchiiion  ;  whether  the  events  of 
the  day  (exercised  a  similar  po^ver  over  the  insane 
as  they  are  believed   to  do  over   the  sane,  and  to 
what  extent  the  mind  is  rational  and  responsible 
during  sleep,  somnambulism,  and  those  states  be- 
tween   sleeping   and   waking.     The    enquiry  was 
new,  and  has  h  d  to  a  collection  of  most  interest- 
ing aiul  extraordinary  informalion  as  to  the  laws 
of  asse.ciation  during  sleep,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.     It  has  established,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  identity  of  the  dream  with  the  delusion,  show- 
ing that   the  cunent  of  morbid  (bought  flows  m 
uniiilcrrupledly    thvcaigh    tlii'    agitation    and    the 
vivid  impressions  of  the  day,  and  the  quiet  and 
repose  of  the  night.    In  some  instances,  it  appears 
that  previous  ads  and  feelings    enter  into,    and 
colour  and  direct  the  dream.     Thus,  immediately 
after    one  ('f  our  festive  meetings,  the  visions  of 
one  of  the  parly  is  found  to  contain  a  iiicture  of 
glillcriug  and  gorgeous  dresses;    and  of  another 
to  display  a  dance  performed  bv  the  wives  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  in  St.  I'anl's  Cathedral.    Jlueh 
ima'e  frcfiueutly  the  dream,  regarded  as  a  reality, 
moulds  and  movlilics  the  <'onceptions  .and  delnsioiis 
of  the  waking  state.     Thus  one  man  is  persuaded 
that  he  is  destroyed  by    magnetism,  silent  com- 
bn.iioii,  anil  complains  to  llie  authorities  that  at- 
tempts are  made  u|iou  his  life  ;    a   second  dreams 
that  he  is  possessed  of  corn  and  wine,  and  oil,  and 
distributes  them  next  day  ;  a  third  that  he  saw 
the  books  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  Loril 
t'luuicdlor,    and    that    a   long   black    stroke    was 
drawn' across  the  national  debt  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  announces  that  he  is  about  to  pay  it.     It  i.; 
as  dilHcult  to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
extravagance,   the  grotcsqueness,  -and   sometimes 
the  splendour  of  these  reveries,  as  U>   follow  the 
unsound  mind  through  all  its  w aj-wardness    and 
wanderings  ;  but  it  is  cinisolatory  to  discover  that 
the  prevailing  eliarateristics  are  pleasure  and  Irqi- 
piness.     Of    about   seventy  dreams  detailed  with 
.sreat  minuteness,  four  cither  owed  their  origin  or 
their  predominating  features  to  fear  :  seventeen  to 
the  gratification  of  some  sense,  or  the  realization 
of   some  hojtc,   wish,  or  ambition  ;    four  sprung 
from   re-aw  akeiic  il   alfection   or  humanity  ;    three 
Were  oecniiicd  with  politic il  triumphs  ;  tbrei'  were 
disturbed   by   anger  ;    nine  were  tinged  with  the 
harmless  superstilions  of  early  days  ;  five  seemed 
to  bo  the  olfspriiig  of  v,inity  ;  two  of  pride  ;  seven 
of   suspicion  ;    nine  of  av  U'iec  or    the   desire   of 
aggr.indi.icnient  ;  three  were  busied  with   martial 
pomp  and  glory  ;  and  three  with  the  Uhue  peace- 
ful oper.itions  of  the  fjiiu  :  and  of  (he  total  num- 
ber,   whether    pure   cri'ations    of    imagination    or 
indistinct  and  distorted  rcco!le<-lious  of  jiast  events, 
not  above  fifteen  could  be  regarded  as  giving  pain 
or  suft'ering,  and  as  calling  for  sympathy. 


TlllO  LATt:  ACTIONS  IN  Till;  CuUKT  OF 
COMMON  PLKAS. 

Til  li.e  Eililor  r,f  ilio  '  Medical  Tinit,.' 

Sit!, — .Vllow  me,  through  the  medium  ot  your 
jiairiial,  ti'  draw  the  attention  of  the  meml>crs  of 
the  medical  profesion  to  the  anoinalons  and  un- 
justifiable verdicts  recently  n-tunu'd  in  two  action, 
tried  ill  (he  Common  I'leas.  The  plaiiuitf,  in  both 
iuslanees,  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  licak-,  re- 
siding at  Stepney,— the  defendants,  medical  men, 
practising  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  gather  iii.iuy 
facts  from  the  cviileiice  adduced,  and  glean 
from  that,  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  h<  a 
verdict  h-gallv,  -  upon  my  lioncuir."  The  acticui 
was  for  slander.  The  plainlilf,  Heale,  it  appe;ir.s, 
was  originally  a  dissei  ting-rooin  bc:idlc  .it  the 
.iVldersgalc  School  of  .\mitoiny,  under  ^Ir.  Tyrrell, 
at  a  salarv  at  from  -Jlls.  to  ,30s.  per  week,  in  which 
capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  neatness 
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witli  wliicli  lio  injoc'ti'J  tlu' bodies  for  the  iiseoflho 
stuileiits.  liaviiiy  :i  suul  abuvo  buttons,  ho  so- 
liciled  Mr.  Tvrri'll"s  perniissiuu  to  attend  his 
lectures,  with  [he  avowed  object  of  following-  the 
profession  at  some  futnri-  time — a  reiinest  that 
was  most  graciously  aerordid  l>y  lite  surgeon  of 
St.  Thomas's,  lie  wiis  also  at  one  time  eunneeted 
with  the  school  at  the  London  Hospital,  in  the 
same  caiiaeity  as  at  the  Aldersgatc,  or,  as  Mr. 
Merritt  slates,  he  was  curator  in  the  museum,  the 
oftlcp  bearing-  tlie  additional  titles  of  dissecting-- 
rooni  he-.idle,  and  assistant  to  the  lecturer.  NIr. 
Beale,  for  ha\ing  been  admitted  to  attend  lectures 
by  the   professors,  wt-   suppose  we  nuist  call  him 

Mr. ,  now  setth'd  in  practice  at  Stepney,  and 

manag-ed  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  Collego 
of  Surgeons,  in  July,  1841.  In  tlio  month  ef 
December  of  the  past  year,  he  «as  culled  in  to 
attend  a  Mrs.  Xeele,  whnse  family  lie  had  attended 
fur  several  years.  She  u  as  laboring  under  iidlam- 
mation  of  the  bowels,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  a  twist- 
ing of  the  gut,  of  which  she  died  nine  days  after 
the  attack  cinuinenced.  A  medical  practitioner  in 
the  neighbourhood,  named  .Suif,  concei\iug  the 
case  had  been  mistreated,  fi.'eling-  indignant  at  the 
mode  in  which  .Mr.  Beale  hail  entered  the  pro- 
fession, and  perhaps  aiuioyed  by  losing-  some  of 
his  patients,  caused  an  impiest  to  be  held,  when 
a  verdict  of  natm-al  ileath  was  returned.  The 
words  charged  as  libellous  were  uttered  by  Mr. 
Self,  to  a  patient  of  his,  who  had  sig-nilied  her  in- 
tentioit  of  eniplo\ing  Mi-,  lii-ale,  not  because  she 
was  dissatislled  »itli  Mr.  Self,  Imt  because  her 
friends  had  pressed  her  to  send  for  Jlr.  Beale. 
The  remark  made  was,  that  Mr.  Beale  was  an  un- 
qualified practitioner,  and  liable  to  be  prosocutetl 
daily,  while  a  further  implie-.ition  was  made,  that 
Mrs.  Neele  had  been  inistreateil  by  him,  and  that 
he  was  oidy  a  dissecting-room  porter.  (.)n  Ibis 
charge  the  jm'j'  returned  a  verdict,  awarding  £100 
damages. 

Xo\v  let  ns  scii  how   far  the''e\id,'nee  sustains 
the  verdict  :    and   lirst,  as   to  the  statement,  that 
Jlr.  Beale  is  an  uniiualified  praclilioiier.      At  the 
trial  of  the  action,  his  counsel  put   in  the  diploma 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and   it  was  ntit  denied 
that  he  w-as  a  member   of  that  learned  body,  the 
diploma  of  \\  hich,  he  obtained  several  years   after 
he  had  commenced  practice.       But  the   lieen-^e   cjf 
the  Worshipful  Society  of  Apothecaries,  .according 
to  the  newspaper  report,   was  not  produci-il,  and 
one  of  his  own  witnesses   stated  on  oath,  that  he 
had  been  told,  that  an   action  was  pending,  which 
had  been   brought   by  the   Company   against    Mr. 
Beale,  for  i>ractising-  without  ilu-ir  licen.;e.       It  is 
fair  to   presume   then,   that   the   plaintitf  had  not 
passed  the  e.xaminatiou  at  the  Hall,  mori' especially 
as  his  advisers  learned  in  the   law   would  certainly 
have  produced  the  certificate,  if  he  had  it,   as  it  is 
the  ONLY   I-KC-\L  I'ROOF  a  general  prtu'titiouer  can 
possess  of  his  medical  <pitilifications.       It  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  that  the  ilijjloma  iif 
the  collego  will  not  qualify  for  practice  :  the  geiu/- 
ral  practitioner  must  have  the    certificate  of  the 
society,   or  have  been   in   practice  before   August 
l2th,    181.1,  or  he  is  an  uni|naUfied  practitioner. 
If  then,  as  I  presinne,  Mr.  Bi-ale  had  not  the  license 
to  practice  from    the   jVpothecaries'    (Vinipany  in 
his   possession,   Mr,  Self  was   right   in    describing 
him   as -'an  mu|ualitied  practitioner,  liable  to  be 
proseented  daily,"  and  as  such,   Mr.  S(df  was  en- 
titled to  a  verdict  on   that  count.       Indeed,  as  an 
unqualified    practitioner,   supposing  my  postnlali' 
correct.   Mr.  Beale  was  not  entitled   to    bring    an 
action  at  all,  inasmuch  as   ho  had  no  l„iiis  sl^iiuli. 
Being-    unqualified,  he    was    not   a    medical    prac- 
titioner, for,  allhough  a  member  of  the  College  oi' 
Surgeons,  yet  as  he  practiced  a  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession  for   which  he  had  not  authority,  he  was 
decidedly  out  of  the  pale  or  protection  <.V  the  law. 
The  case,  too,  was  a  medical  one,  and  required  a 
medical  man,  not  a  mere  sm-geon,  to  treat.     So  far 
then  the  verdict  was  unjust  and  contrary  to  la\\-  — 
two  positions  not  always  consentaneous. 

Another  statement  made  by  Mr.  Self  was,  that 
Mr.  Beale  was  a  dissecting-room  porter.  This 
averment  was  fully  borne  out  by  tlieplaiutcfl"sown 
witnesses,  Messrs!  Merritt  and'Tyrrell,  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  school  w  here  Mr.  Beale  had  been 
engaged  ;   indeed  the  latter  sreulletnan  tells  tis,  to 


him  v»'as  it  owing-  that  Beale  was  enabled  to  cast 
oft' his  slough,  and  appear  in  Stepney  as  the  prac- 
titioner of  meilicine  and  sin"gery.  Thus  far  then, 
have  the  stalomeuts  made  by  Mr.  Self  been  fidly 
borne  out. 

^Ve  come  now  to  a  more  important  charge,  that 
of  mala  pniih  —  n  statement  requiring  serious  con- 
sideration.    We  shall  take  onv  evidence  in  this  in- 
stance, also  from  the  plaintitf's  witnesses,  and  we 
must  rely  almost  solely  on  the  medli-al  testimony. 
It  appears,  that  Mrs.  Neele  labored  under  inllam- 
mation    .>f  the    bowels,    caused    either    by    iutus- 
suscption.  or  Internal  str.angidalion,  for  ou   that 
point  thestate'ments   ncide  are   rather   undecided, 
Mr.  Farrer,  a  surgeon,  who  was  called  in  by  Mr. 
Beale  to  his  assistance,  distinctly  staled,  that  if  a 
greater  ntnuber  of  le.'ches  had  bi-en  applied,  the 
(h'eeased  wtiuld  have  had  a  better  chance.       if  the 
]ialient  had   not  got  better,  hi\  ]\Ir.  Farrer,  would 
havi-  bled  her  till  soiui-   degree   of  faiutness  was 
produced.     To  relieve  the  infiammatory  symptoms 
it  a|ipears  Mr.  Beak'  ordered  oidy  six  leeches,  and 
in  this  he  was  supported  by   the  evidence  tendered 
in  court  by  Messrs.  T'yrrell  and  Aston  Key,  who 
stated,   that  the  application  of  30  or  4o    leeches 
would  have  endangi-red  life.      ( )ui'  of  these  gen- 
tlemen made  the  remark,  that  when  tlie  blood  was 
once  abstracted,  it  could  not   Iw  replaced.       With- 
out stopping  to  comiucnt  on  (his   absnnl  and  atl 
caplanrliim  remark,  that  the  blood  could  not  be  re- 
plaeeil,  we  would  ask  these  surgeons  if  they  would 
be  content  with  applyhig  six  leeches  to  a  case  of 
abiloniiual    inllammation,  fdlowing    an    operation 
fiu-  lillioioniv  or  hernia':'     Or,  whether  they  deem 
th-.it   ti-;ninialic  intlainination  requires  more  ener- 
getic    tre-.itment    than     the    idiopathic   varietj-  ? 
W^e   are    well    assured,  that  such   milk  and-water 
practice,  would  not  be  adopted  by  them   in    their 
co\-n  pra- tice,  and  if  so  they  ha\-e  no  right  to  come 
forward  in  a  court  t»f  law,  and  def -nd  it  in  another. 
As   Mr.  Farren   conscientionslv    remarked     "  if  a 
greater  number  of  leeches  had  b.-c-n  applic  d,   the 
(leceased  would  have  had  a  belter  cbanci'  ;"      on 
this  consideration  then,  we  believe  Air,   Self  was 
entitled  to  a  lerdicl.  or  at  the  very  utmost,  a  fir- 
thing  tlainages  only  was  reqinred. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  in  I  be  leelh  (.f  the  fac-ls  that 
Mr.  Beale  had  entered  as  it  were  snrrepliliously  in- 
to the  jirofession,  of  which  he  v\as  I'or  a  long  time 
an  utterly  nnrpialified  member,  and  is  still  legal!\ 
so, — that  he  had  been,  as  was  most  truly  alleged, 
a  dissecling-room  porter,  and  th.at  his  own  wit- 
nesses showed  he  had  not  oidy  neglected  his  pa- 
tient, but  had  not  treated  her  with  the  vigor  and 
decisit.»n  which  he  shciuld  have  used,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  ]daintil)',  with  t'loii 
damages  ;  thus  affirming  the  fact,  now  first  ad- 
mitted, and  constituting  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, that  a  man  legally  unqnalifieil  to  practice, 
may  sustain  an  action  fir  remarks  against  hispro- 
fessional  character,  and  recover  heavy  damages. 
In  fact,  he  has  been  declared  by  this  jury  to  bein- 
litled  to  all  tlie  ])rivileges  hitliertt^  accorded  to 
qualified  and  certificated  mendiers  of  the  prof  s- 
sion  only. 

There  are  other  facts  connected  wilh  thi:;  sub- 
ject, to  which,  with  yom-  permission,  I  will  advert 
on  a  future  occasion. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yoin'  obedient  servant 

F. 

I.oii.l.iii,  O.r  iC.  IM?. 

[We  havebut  one  remark  to  append  to  this  note. 
The  uprise  of  Mr.  Beale — nothing  di.shonourable 
being  proveil  against  him — is  entirely  tohis  cn-dil, 
l)n  the  other  points  raised  liy  our  correspondent, 
our  readers  must  be  left  to  form  their  own 
opinions, — En.] 


Adelaide  Gallery, — This  useful  institu- 
tion is,  during  the  C^hristmas  season,  more 
than  iisnally  atlractive.  Music  given  in  per 
fection  —  Dissolving-  Views — a  Colossal  Burn- 
ing Leas,  weighing-  eight  hundredweight — the 
Boeciui  Light — with  the  usual  v,irii-ty  ol' 
scientific  wonders,  ])resent  a  bill  id' fare  which 
is  drawing-,  we  are  happy  to  nolice,  ''  full 
houses."  We  coi-dially  recominend  it  to  the 
scientific  curiosity  of  our  readers. 


ON  THE  DECIDI:A    HKFLEXA  AND   rillC 
DECIDUAL  CAVITV. 

li.v  It.  Li-;l-.,  .M.U..  r.it.s. 

On  the  lOlh  of  March,  1S22,  a  young  woman, 
«ho    was    in    the    second    month    of    pregnancy, 
poisoned  h<'rs<'lf  with  oxalic  acid.       The    uterus 
had  ac(|uired  d.aildi  the  size  Hhich  it  u:  ually   ex- 
Idbils   in    the   unimpregnaled    state.     It   was   five 
inches  long,  three  and  a  half  in  the  greatest  lateral 
direction,  and  tno  inches   in  the   antero  posleriiu- 
diameti  r.        A  longitudinal   incision   was  carried 
ilown  the  middli'  of  the  posterior  .surface,  crossed 
by  a   Iransverse  one  parallel   to    the  enti-y  of  the 
falliqiian  tubes.     The  thiikness  of  the  parietes  of 
the  uterus,  though   gre.der  than  in  the  imimpreg- 
uated   state,  were  not  proporlionafe  to  the  general 
increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  organ  ;  they  were 
four   lines  at  the  fundus,  and   six  lines  at  the  cer- 
^■ix,   graduidly  increasing  towards  that  part:  the 
chief  difference  was  observidde   in  the  already  en- 
larged si'/e   of  the    ut*-rine   venous  sinuses.     The 
deciduous  membrane,  w  Inch  closely  adhered  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  was   then  hiid   open 
by  two  incisions  parallel   with    the     longitiuliual 
and  transverse  incisions  )ireviously    made  in  the 
parietes  of  the  uterus.     The  cavity  of  the  uterus 
being   exposed,    the   ovum,    about    the  size    of  a 
pullet's  egg,  came   into  \  iew,  and  was   observed    to 
!i.>  situated  towards   the  lower  part  of  the  uterus. 
It  was  lodged  entirely  in  the  cavitj-  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  and  no  part   of  it    extended  into   the 
cervix.    The  part  of  the  cavity  to  which  it  adhered 
H-as  included  bcneen  two  parallel  lines,  drawn,  the 
one  transversely  across    the  uterus  at  the  distance 
ofludf  an  inch  below    lb.'   enli-y  of  the  fallopian 
tubes,  the  other  at  two  inches  distance   from  the 
OS   tinc;e  :    consequently,   the  ovum   was  situated 
.altogether   below    the  entry  of  the  fallopian  lubes, 
and  was  miattached  both  at  its  upper  and  lower 
part,  le:iving-  a  free  sp:ice  or  canal  lietween  it  and 
the  OS  tinea-,  corresponding  to  the  shape    of  the 
elongated  ci;rvix  and  a  iuu(-h  larger  cavity,  w-hich 
was  the  decidual  cavity,  belueen  llii^  upper  part  of 
the  ovum  and  thefundicaileri.  Intervening  bet  ween 
tlie  superior  ami  t!nalt:u-hed  snrfiee  of  the  ovum 
and  fundus  ideri  was  a  broad   cavity,  measuring 
three  inclies  in  the  hiteral,   and  eme  and  a  half  in 
the  aniero-postcrior  diameter,  and  which  apjii-ared 
at  first  only  a  few  lines  in   deplh,    bul  on  further 
inspeclion  was  ascertained  to  be  nearly  two  inches 
in  deplh.     'I'he  iqiper  concave  sin'l':ice  of  the  cavity 
firmed  by  Ihe  deeidua  lining  the  fundus  uteri,  or 
uterine  deeidua.  was  irregular,  and  slightly  reticu- 
kited.     The  inferior  convex  surface  fumed  by  the 
deeidua  covering  the  villi  of  thechorion,  or  de<  idua 
rellexa,  was  perfectly  smooth,    reiembling    :  ome- 
»  hat  the  external  serous  surface  of  the  uterus.    On 
examining  this  with    a  magnifier,  mnnerous  small 
elliptical  openings  were  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
membrane.     luio  Ibis  large  cavity,   between  the 
deeidua  reflex:i  and  the  deeidua  vera,  the  fallopian 
tubes  opened  by  palpable  orlfii-cs  -,  that  on  the  left 
si.le,  by  wliiehtlie  ovum   had   entered  the  uterus, 
being  i-alher  more  than  a  line  in  a  diameter  ;    that 
in  the  right  rather  less.     The  <-avity  thus  f  .rmed 
between  tlie  deeidua  lining  the  fundus  uteri,  and 
Ihe  dicidua    covering  the   upper    and   unatt;iched 
portion    of    the   ovum,    or    deeidua    refiexa,   was 
filled  with  a  red-coloured  serous  Hiiid.     The  ovuut 
was  next  laid  open  by  an  incision  through  the  cho- 
rion parallel  with  the   longiludiual  incision  of  the 
uterus,  and  Ihe  amnion  enclosing  the  embi-yo  was 
brought    into   view.     The    placenta  was  situated^ 
principally  over  the  cervix   and   posterior  ]>art  of 
the  uterus,  and   the  deeidua,  closely  a.lheriiig  to 
the  placenta,  passed   across  the  upper  part  of  the 
cervix  uteri  in  the  form  of  a  thick  reticular  mem- 
brane.    The  deeidua  was  then  observed  to  extend 
ujiwards  between  the  uterus  and  chorion,    (very 
where  firmly  connecting  these  tog.-ther  as  high  as 
the    entrance    of  the  fdlopian  tubes.     From    this 
point  the  det-iduous  mendiranc  was  spread   out  in 
twoditferent  directions— viz,  over  the  upper  convex 
and  unatbached  surface  of  the  ovum   to   form  the 
uterine  deeidua.      Between   these  membranes  was 
the  decidual  cavity  into  which   the  fallopian  tubes 
freely  opened.     If  you  examine  this  gravid  uterus 
of  two  months,  yon  will  see  the  chorion  and  am- 
nion enclosing  the  embryo,  and    umbilical  cord, 
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and  tlie  plaumita  covered  with  its  deeidiui,  iidheriiig 
all  arcmnd   to  the  upper  part  of  the  neek  of  the 
uterus.     You  will  also  see  clearly  that  the  decidun 
rertexa  lies  entirely  al)0\e  the  villi  of  the  chori.m. 
on   that  side  of  the  ovum  where  the  placenta  doc.-, 
not  exist,  ami  the  ovum  is  not  attached    to    the 
uterus.     In  all   the   diagrams  from   Dr.   Hunter, 
Wagner,  and  all  other  anatomists,  which  30U  have 
seen,  the  placenta  ha.s  invariably  been  represented 
as  adheriug  to   tlie   fundus  uteri,  and  the  decidua 
refle-xa  has  been  situated  near  the  cervix,  and  ap- 
pearing  as   if  mechanically  depressed  or  pushed 
down  before  the  chorion  or   ovum.     But  in   this 
preparation  it  is   obvious  that  the  decidua  rc(l(!xa 
could  not  have  been  pushed  down  before  the  ovum, 
because   it   lies    above  or   covers  the   ovum — the 
ovum  lies  between  the  decidua  reilexa  and  the  cer- 
vix uteri— and  as  the  ovum  enlarged,  the  decidua 
retle.va  must  have  been  forced  upward  to  the  fun- 
dus uteri,  which  \\ as  lined  with  the  decidua  vera, 
instead  of  downward  to  the  cervix.     The  decidual 
cavity  is,  you  observe   at  the  fundus  uteri,  above 
the  ovum,  and  both  fallopian  tubes  open  into  this 
cavity    by    paljjable    orifices.^      Instead   of  being 
covered  nith   tlie  uterine  decidua,  this  membr.ane 
passes    into   them,  and   they   are   left  completely 
pervious,  sn  that  no  membrane  existed  which  the 
ovum  could   mechanically  push  before  it.     I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  specimen  of 
the  gravid  uterus  at  so  early  a  period,  in  which  the 
placenta  is  adherent  to  the  neck  of  the  titerus,  and 
the  decidua  rettexa  is  placed  above  the  villi  of  the 
chorion,    or   that  part  of  the  ovum  which  is  not 
attached  to  the   uterus  ;  but  it  is  impossible    to 
doubt  that  in  all  cases  of  placental  presentation  in 
the  early  months,  the  decidua  rertexa  c.impletely  in- 
vests the  villi  of  the  chorion,  and  that  the  decidual 
cavity  is  situated  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.     If 
the   statements  of  the  authors   above  alluded  to, 
and  the  gem-rally  re(-eived  opinions  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  decidua  retlexawere  well  f.iuuil.-d, 
it  would  follow  that    in  all  cases  the  ovum  would 
attach  itself  to  the  uterus  by  the  placenta,  either 
directly    over    the  edges    of   the  fallopian  tubes, 
through  which  it  had  descended.or  to  its  iuuuediate 
vicinity  and  that  tlie  deciduous  membrane  wiuild 
never  be  found  interposed  between  the  uterus  aud 
placenta  as  it  invariably  is.     The  facts  which  have 
now    bein   adduced  and  will  hereafter    be    slated 
demonstrate  that  the  fallopian  tubes  are  open  in  the 
early    months    of   gestatiou,  that  the  ovum    may 
attach  itself  by  the  placenta  to  the  fundus  body  ,or  cer- 
vix uteri.'and  that  the  deciduous  membrane  foruis 
neither  a  shut  sac  nor  inorganic  layer,  prior  or  sub- 
seiiuent  to  the  arival  of  the  ovum  iu  the  cavity  of  tlie 
uterus.     These  circumstances  are  also  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  fact,  that  when  the  ovum  can 
first  be  perceived,  it  lies  loosely  embedded  iu  ihi' 
soft  floceulent,  albuminous  matter  ivhich,  at   this 
period,  coals  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and 
that  this  pulpy  semiHuid  matter  becomes  gradually 
converted    into    tliiise    delicate     nrganised    miin- 
bi'anous  layers  by  which   the    attachment    of  tin- 
ovum  to  the  uterus  is  so  firmly  secured,  and  tiie 
most  important   function  of  the  ovum  performed 
during  the  whole  period  1  it' pregnancy.     The  albu- 
minous substance   interposed    between  the  uterus 
Hui  chorion  becomes  the  decidua  uteri,  or  decidua 
vera,  while  the  albuminous  matter  which  envelopes 
the  unattached  hemisphere   of  thi'  ovum  becomes 
the   decidua  rertexa.      To   whatever  part   of  the 
uterus  the  ovum  adheres  by  the  placenta,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  deci<!uous  membranes  w  ill  b(;  the  same. 
the  uterine  decidua  furming  the  (tonne(;ting  mem- 
brane between  the  ovum  and  uterus,  anil  the  deiidua 
rertexa  covering  only  that  jart  of  the  chorion  w  liich 
hangs  loose  within  llie  eai  ity  of  the  uterus.     Dr. 
William   Hunter  oft'ereil    no    explanation   uf    tlii' 
manner   in  which   the  decidua  retiexa  is  formed, 
and  Dr.  liaillic,  who  completed  his  descrijilinn  of 
the  graviil  uterus  and  its  contents,  say.s,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  decidua  envelopes  the  ovum 
has  never  yet  been   observed,   and  therefore  can 
only  bo  a  subject  of  conjecture.     The  most  proba- 
ble su])posilion  is,  that  the  ovum  passes  from  the 
ovarium  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  while  the 
coagulable  lymph  is  pouring  out  by  the  arteries  of 
the   uterus,   which    is    afterwards    elmnged    into 
decidua.     "One  can   hardly   imagine,"  lu>  says, 
"  thftt  the  ovum  should  nialw  its  way  into  a  mem- 


brane which  is  already  formed,  and,  though  tender, 
yet  capable  of  some  degree  of  resistance.—.l/er/.  Ga^. 

PENCILLINCS    OF   FOP.EiCN    MEDICAL    MEN. 

(Preii.ired  fioni  German  so»irccs  fur  the  '  McUic.il  Times.') 

Dr.  S.iMuEL  Thom.vs  vox  SoEJiMEBiNc. — Ho- 
noured b)'  the  rtrst  men  of  his  age,  recognised  as 
an  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  the  first  rank, 
renowned  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  authors  of 
Germany,  loved  by  every  one  who  approached 
him — Soemmering  deserves  to  be  rankeil  amongst 
the  greatest  men  of  the  present  time.  The  day 
when  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  docto- 
rial  dignity,  was  a  festi\al  day  for  the  whole  of 
Germany,  proving  that  c\en  our  age  is  not  un- 
grateful to  real  merit. 

Soemmering,  born  28th  January,  1755,  at  Tliorn, 
in  Prussia,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  .lohn  Thomas,  who 
lived  at  that  place  as  a  practitioner  and  city  phy- 
sician, and  w  horn  the  young  lad  accompanied  at 
an  early  age  to  post  mot-tem  examinations,  and  thence 
probably  imbibed  his  ardent  love  for  anatomy, 
which  branch  of  science  he  soon  seized  with  an  earn- 
est grasp,  which  did  not  relax  until  his  death.  In- 
structed at  the  College  (Gymnasium)  of  his  native 
town  by  superior  teachers  and  professors,  he  ac- 
fpiired  a  very  extensive  range  of  knowledge,  and 
became  imbued  with  that  real  love  of  science, 
which  is  so  splendidly  <'xliibited  in  all  his  works. 
Thus  prepared,  he  went  to  the  I'liiversity  of  Giit- 
tingen,  n  here  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Wries- 
berg  and  Baldinger,  and  also  became  one  of  the 
first  pupils  of  Blumenbach,  who  then  had  jnst 
entered  on  his  career  as  a  junior  jirofessor,  and 
was  siill  destined  (the  Nestor  of  German  Natural 
Philosophers)  to  outlive  his  young  pupil.  Here'not 
oulv  with  great  promise,  but  even  with  great  honour 
he  concluded  his  academic  career.  It  was  not  very 
long  before,  that  Camper  had  complained  to  Albin. 
that  there  dul  not  exist  an  accurate  description  of 
the  connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  nerves. 
Soemmering  endeavoured  to  accomplish  tiiat,  which 
two  such  great  professors  of  anatomy  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  desideratum,  and  with  what  skill 
he  did  it,  his  inaugural  dissertation,  which  he 
defended  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  at  Gottingeu, 
surticiently  proves.  It  is  entitled — De  basi  ence- 
phali  et  originibus  nervorum  cranio  egredentiiun. 
The  fame  of  this  work  and  its  author  soon  spread 
ovi-r  Kurope,  and  when,  subsequently,  A^icq  d" 
Az\r  published  his  description  and  tables  of  the 
brain,  he  resolved  to  adorn  bis  work  with  some  of 
the  figures  of  Soemmering,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  find  anything  more  perfect  in  their  way.  He 
eai-ly  aoiuiVed  that  indispensable  art  for  the  anato- 
mists, of  figuring  his  discoveries  truly  and  in- 
structively to  a  iiigh  degree,  aud  the  three  plates 
uliich  accompany  bis  work,  are  drawn  by  himself 
after  nature. 

Having  obtained  the  academic  laurels  in  a 
manner  most  honourable,  he  un.h'rtook  a  journey 
to  England;  attended  at  Kdinburgh  the  anatomical 
courses  of  Alexander  Thomas  ;  when  he  also  de- 
voted much  time  to  jireparations,  especially  to  ihe 
injection  of  the  lymphatic  vi:ins.  At  London  he 
especially  follow e.l  the  lectures  of  John  and  Wil- 
liam Hunter.  Having  thus  profited  during  two 
years  bv  the  lessons  of  men,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous for  their  researches  and  original  ideius,  he  re- 
turned by  way  of  Holhuid  to  Germany  ;  and 
obtained," in  1799,  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at 
the  Cullegium  Caroliuum  of  Hesse  Cassell.  Dur- 
ing his  passing  through  Holland,  he  stayed  at 
Fraunecker  witliP.  Camper, who  received  him  like 
a  father — gave  him  c|uarters  in  his  own  house — and 
left  him  the  free  use  of  his  collectii.ns  and  draw- 
ings. It  is  easy  to  imagine,  what  beneficial  in- 
rtuence  cin  the  young  mind  the  confidential  inler- 
i:ourse  nf  a  man,  ecpially  conspicuous  as  an  anato- 
mist as  well  as  a  slateniau,  must  Inive  pr.>duccd. 
The  days  passed  away  so  usefully  and  charm- 
ingly, that  their  recollection  was  never  erased  from 
the  memory  of  Soemmering. 

Although  the  position  which  he  occupied  at 
Cassel  was  by  no  moans  adcipiate  to  his  great 
talents,  it  fltiil  afforded  liim  Ihe  ojiporlunity  of 
being  able  to  devote  hlinsolf  entirely  to  his  favourite 
studie.-,.    This  period  of  liis  life  is  to  be  conslderecl 


as  that  where,  with  uurelaxed  assiduity  aud  great 
genius,  he  built  up  from  all  he  had  hitherto  learned 
one  great  whole,  and  thus  prepared  all  which  he 
afterwards  put  into  such  masterly  execution.  Gu 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  a  new  anatomical 
theatre,  he  drew  public  attention  to  the  lymphatic 
lessels  then  entirely  neglected. 

In  17S7.  Soemmering  was  called  to  the  newly- 
erected  University  of  Mentz,  aud  thus  maj'  be 
said  to  have  stcpt  on  a  stage  worthy  of  him.  Here 
he  lived  surrounded  by  men  the  most  scientific;  here 
his  unceasing  activity  was  acknowledged  and  hon- 
oured, and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  disci- 
ples, who  eagerly  received  his  precepts,  ready  to 
propagate  them  over  the  world.  This  enviable 
position  stimulated  him  to  the  publication  of  several 
important  works.  He  enriched  comparative  ana- 
tomy by  his  treatise  on  the  difference  of  the  negro 
from  the  European,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
friend  George  Forster,  the  great  traveller,  with 
whom  he  h,a<l  been  intimate  at  Cassell.  His 
next  work  was  on  the  brain  aud  the  spinal  chord, 
in  which  he  described  the  situation  of  those  mys- 
terious organs  with  an  accuracy  then  unrivalled. 
But  the  main  wtirk,  ttiwards  which  all  tlie  endea- 
vours of  Soemmering  were  now  converging,  was 
one  comprising  the  whole  body  of  anatomical 
science,  which,  moreover,  combining  anatomy  and 
physiology  into  one  common  centre,  should  pro- 
pound all  the  doctrines  on  the  structure  of  the 
hiuoau  body.  In  this  work  (Vonr  Bane  des 
menschliclien  Kiirpers),  he  divided  the  general 
axioms  from  the  especial  facts  and  data,  and  thus 
became  the  founder  of  general  anatomy.  He 
therein  communicated  many  new-  views  and  disco- 
verii-s  in  the  different  departments  of  the  science. 
Thus  in  osteology  he  stated  interesting  facts  on 
the  ditt'erence  of  bones  in  different  nations,  sexes, 
and  ages,  dilated  on  the  use  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  in  the  fiirmation  of  bones,  and  added  an 
iinportantinqiiiry  on  the  teeth.  In  his  "  angiology" 
We  admire  his  classic  description  of  the  heart,  and 
Soemmering  was  the  first  who  stated  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  nerves  reaching  into  its  substance. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  circulation,  he  states  the 
agencies,  which,  besides  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
move  the  blood  onwards,  and  his  description  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  is  first  rate.  But  the  ne  plus 
tiltraof  an  anatomic  description,  is  that  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  Five  years  after  these  volumes  had 
appeared,  he  luiblislied  his  work  on  the  intestines, 
in  which  he  dilated  on  the  use  of  the  lungs  in  the 
formation  of  uniform  animal  heat,  explains  the 
formation  of  sonnil  in  .speech,  and  gave  a 
masterly  description  of  the  peritoneum  and  all  its 
appendages.  During  the  time  that  Soemmering 
was  pursuing  these  peaceful  occupations,  the  French 
re\olution  broke  out,  threatening  to  disturb  the 
tpiiet  he  had  hitlierlo  enjoyed. 

But  llie  benign  pow'er",  who  had  previously 
brought  him  among-st  a  circle  of  loving  friends, 
promised  him  also  a  solace  in  this  momentons 
catastrophe.  Our  stern  professor  led,  in  the  year 
1792,  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  Miss  Margaretta 
Grumlius,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  at 
Frankfort,  a  lady  of  mild  temper,  and  most 
promising  cpialities  of  mind. 

iTo  Ih'  ronfludeil  in  o"r  ne^t.) 

DRS.  DIClvSON  AND  FORBES. 

(To  the  t-;ditov  of  Mie  '  Medical  Times.') 

SiK, — Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  allow 
nie,  through  tlie  medium  of  yourpage.s,  to  .id- 
ministcr  1  Utile  wholesome  castigation  to  Dr. 
.lohn  Forbes,  of  the  Brilisli  and  Fprel'/n  M-ili- 
cal  Rprie'r  notoriety  ?  In  the  present  .lanuary 
number  of  that  periodical.  Dr.  Forbes  pretends 
to  review  the  second  edition  of  my  "'  Fallacies 
of  the  Faculty."  The  first  (|uolation  he  makes 
from  my  volume,  in  his  ffl't  page,  is  a  mis- 
(luotation— the  first  quotation  in  his  tecond 
]iage  is  a  misi|iiotation— at  the  hottoiii  of  his 
IliPrd  page  is  the  following  false  insinuation  :  — 
"  Curved  spine,  which  Stromeyer  and  a  fe>T 
other  insi)<niticant  schoolmen  liave  attrilmteil 
to  paralysis  of  certain  seta  of  muscles,  is  also 
in  the  oiilnion  of  Dr.  Dickson,  a  remittent 
affection, '     Certslnly  at  the  rommencement, 
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it  is  a  remittent  aft'eetion,  but  not  only  tlo  1 
distinctly  state  it  to  be  of  a  paralytic  nature, 
but  I  cliiini  to  mvsplf  tbe  discovery  of  Ibat  fact, 
and  if  Hr.  I'orbes  clinoses  to  apjieal  to  dates, 
I  will  i"'ovi-  to  tlio  world  that  Stronieyer  and 
bis  other  scho(dmeu  have  only  followed  in  my 
wake. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  mis-quotations  1  have 
noticed  in  this  review,  take  tbe  following:  — 
in  the    original    the    sentence  stands    thus  — 
"  Like  every  other  remedial  agent  it  (iodine) 
cuts  two  ways— atomically  »</raf;j».'y  or  lessen- 
ing volume  and  secretion  in  one  case -atomi- 
cally rrpelUm/  or  increasing  both  in  another, 
according  to'tbe  electric,  state  of  the  individual 
body  forwhieb  it  may  be  iu-eRcribed."_    In  the 
mis-(iuotation  "anatomically"  is  substituted  in 
Ijolh  instances  for  "  atomically!"     Dr.  Forbes 
asks  if  this  bo  not  stark  staring  nonsense.     I 
answer  certainly  ;    but  it  is  his  nonsense,  not 
mine.      Perhaps  he  will  ascribe  these  and  the  1 
other   mis-cpiotations  to   the   printer's  devil : 
five  mis-quotations  at  least  in  a  review  of  si.\ 
pages  I     Such  a  course  was  worthy  the  pla- 
giarist of  Dr.  Payne.     Yet  he,  Dr.  Forbes,  has 
the  impulence  to  tell  his  readers  "  We  have 
done  justice  to  bis   (Dr.  Dickson's)  Joctrin?.s, 
by  giving  them  and  the  proofs  in  his  own  lan- 
guage!"     He  concludes  his  review  by  asking 
"  has  not  Dr.  Dickson  made  an  ass  of  himself  ?" 
In  return  for  which  piece  of  politeness  I  ask 
you,  ftlr.  Editor,  if  Dr.  Forbes  has  not  made  a 
knave  of  himself  ?     Dr.  Forbes  is  a  royal  phy- 
sician, so  is  Dr.  Holland.    Perhaps  it  is  by  way 
of  revenge  for  my  having  defeated  Dr.  Holland's 
ingenious  attemj)!  to  appropriate  to  himself  my 
doctrines,    that   bis   friend  and  coadjutor.   Dr. 
Forbes,    now  doe.s    his  best,  V)y  an  equally  in- 
genious device,  to  stifle  their  truth.    The  world 
will  doubtle.ss  cry  "  Arcades  ambo  1" 
I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obed.  servt. 

J.  Dickson. 
Chrges  Slieel,  January  3.  iai3. 


adhered,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  point  a 
the    outer    part,    wbieli    was    suppurating-. — 
Dec.  !)  :    The  whole  has  united,   and  scarcely 
any  mark  left. 


Kexmydl  nflir  Freezing. — In  the  winter  of 
lS-28-!)  in  Iceland,  Gaimard  found  that  toad^i 
could  be  completely  frozen,  so  that  ice  lay  in 
small  pieces  between  their  muscles,  tlieir  bo- 
dies becime  (piite  bard,  stiff,  and  nmtionless, 
broke  easily  and  without  any  eH'usiun  of  lilood, 
so  that,  in  short,  every  trace  of  life  disap.- 
(leared,  and  yet  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  they 
could  be  revived  by  immersing  them  in  very 
slightly  warmed  water.  If  tlic-y  were  ton 
quickly  frozen  they  did  not  revive. 
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OFFICE    for 

^  ^     »ml  llEGISTRATION  of  UESIGNS, 


PATENTS   of   INVENTIONS 

I.iriCfilii's-iiiu-tii'l.H. 

Is  are  inforrnt?ii,  tli;U  nil    IhiiHinesa  reliitint;  to 

i.r   llUniSH    ,Hiiil   KOUE[GN    TATKNTS, 

|'i,.|„,i    .I.],    .1    ^  .  I.  iiuMtioif;.  :iin!   DrfiwiliL's   of   Itivi-ntions,  I?:  expt'- 

,lili..u  ;>    I'l.l  .  , i-tih'  eireclo.l. 

Also.  lUAilsi  I'.Al  lUNS  iiiiikr  tlie  New  CoHsoliilatcJ  C'>i)jTistit 
of   Desiitiia  Aut  :>  it  0  Vlcl.  cn\).  100. 

A  rroHiiectiit,  con t. lining;  much  nseriit  inrormatkm,  may  )ie  olitainci), 
and  letert-nce  tn  an  Alpliabetical  List  dl' Patents,  ami  Ilegistratton« 
made,  on  ;i|)i)l (ration  lo  Mr.  Alexander  Priiire,  M,  I-iiicolnVi  I  in) 
FifliU  ;  BioiK'li  C)Illce  in  Paris,  22,  rnc  de  la  Fcrnie  des  Matliniins, 

Also, 
ECOUD  OF  PATHNT  INVENTIONS.  No.  i,  for  .la^ 
imry.  inico  Is.  fid.;  contains  all  tlie  Specilications  enrolled  in 
iriljeri  r.isln  of  New  Palents,  several  ReporU  nf  Patent  I,aw 
I'l.M  ..■.lio.4^;,  ,'<:(•.  Hy  Mr.  Al.EXANDKR  PRINCE,  of  ili.-  Office 
im  1' Ill-Ill-,  11,  l.inenln's-iun-field^,  wliere  orders  fi»r  llie  lUi-i.r.l  iik\\ 
)  I-  luiujinkil;  al.so  lo  (lie  PnliliHliev^,  W.  Lake,  170,  Fleet-^(r'-cl '; 
shetnKn.l,  Oilliprt,  and  Piper,  Paternosler-row  ;  Weale,  Hii,'li  Hol- 
Imrn;  Hchert,  CJuap^^lde  ;  and  tliron^'h  any  Bookseller  In  tlie  United 
Kingdom. 


ICNTLEY'S    BKOWN  WINUSOK    SOAP  is 

most  einoMienI  and  purest  soap  in  nie  ;  its  healing  effects 
in  cases  of  cliappes  hands,  rim-„'liness  of  skin,  or  other  nnpleajiant 
sensations  caused  hy  sudden  atnio.'^plieric  chan^eE,  are  duty  appre- 
ciated. Us  con.stant  use  will  not  nnly  protect  the  hands,  face,  ami 
arms  a:.'aiiist  lileak  winds,  and  damp  air,  hut  it  will  produce  u 
Mliileness  and  soltiiess  of  Skin  indescriiiuhle.  In  Is.,  Is.  ad.,  nnA 
2s.  r.d.  packits.  T"  he  had  at  the  Propiietor's  Dupot  fur  tlie  inimlta- 
l.k-  K\lr;iet  of  Homy  for  the  gro\*tIi  and  rcstor.ilinn  of  the  human 
liair,  No.  L'20,  Hiifh  Ilolhoni,  anj  of  most  Hair  Die^ser^  mul  Clieniists 


^^OALS.  — SAMSON   and   Co.,   Essex   Wharf, 

^  SIruml.  and  JARROW,  South  Shli?I(l.s,  C»al-mereliants,  Impor- 
ters, .'*;e.,  assure  their  Friends  that  they  have  nnnsual  fHciUlies  fur 
.supphiiiL' them  with  COAL^,  as  they  are  now  freii?htinR  direct  fro  a 
till-  Collieries,  anrl  would  advise  «arly  orders  previous  to  the  appnnch- 
in?  rine  In  price.s.  Very  lie.st  screened,  2a.s.  Cd. ;  seconds,  zls. ; 
Aiilhracite,  lor  Arimtt's  Slovos,  2'J3..  within  funr  miles,  cash. 
l-'iiiindi'i'^'  anil  Cas  Coke,  Cfpmlly  cheap. 


WAHM     AND   AIKDICATED     BATHS. 
:<,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

THIS  Establishment  is  tbe  Largest  in  the  King-- 
dom,  and  Is  unequulled  for  comfort,  economy,  and  efTiciciicy  of 
administration.  The  followin'-;  Batlis  arc  always  ready  :—Shampoo- 
inir,  Sulphur,  Hot  Air,  Ilarvowpale,  Medicated  Vapour,  Iodine, 
Mercurial,  and  every  other  description,  heaidea  a  range  of  twelve 
rooms  flttfd  up  for  the  luxury  or  healthfulness  of  Warm  Batliin?.  The 
proprietor  Is  u  riualilled  Siutreoii,  and  daily  in  attenddnci^  from  1 
tili  2. 
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S     T     E    V    E     R     L    0    C     K  , 

:^1K1)I0AL  PRINTING   OFFICE, 

AND 

LABEL     WAREHOUSE, 

J.  WARDROBE  TERBAfE,  DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  London. 

Where  may  he  liad  the  greate.st  variety  of  every  description  of  Lahcls 

hotli  plain  and  oruanientnl,  fur 

BrBGKnSR,   AP0T11J-;C.\R1P.S,   CItr.MtST.S,   AND   DRUGGISTS. 

*  v.*  Eiigravlnif  and  Printing  tastefully  executed. 


MOTIIES'  CAPSULES  OF  COPAIBA. 
"  We,  the  iinderslgneil,  herehy  appniiit  Mr.  Tiium  aii 
BrTi.rH,  ■*■  Clieapiide,  London,  our  sole  A^ent  (in  the  (dace  of  Mr. 
Wairick)  ft^rfhe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
the  sale  of  Mothss' Grl4Tjxous  Cap3iili:.s  ov  I1ai,.sam  op  Co- 
pAin,'  of  which  we  are  sole  Proprietors  and  Inventors." 

mothes,  LAAionovx  &  Co. 

P.iris,  Dec.  ir.  1811- 

T.  B.  he;;'!  to  nci|iialnt  Chemhts,  Drnsgisti,  and  Apothecaries,  that, 
with  a  view  to  picvcul  the  suhslitution  of  imitations  of  the  tcemiiiie 
Capsules  of  Cipaiha,  he  will  supply  the  l«tter  at  a  con.siderahle  re- 
luctiun  from  the  price  which  luii  hitherto  been  charged  lor  them  in 
hU  country. 


WILDENOW'S  CAPSULES  GELATr. 
NEUSES.  The  pnrtncrsliip  between  "  Wildenow  and 
Krantz"  being  dls,--<dved,  .7ULIUS  KRANTZ  bess  to  state,  tli.it  he 
contlnnes  the  mamilactnrp  of  the  Capsules  as  before,  and  truRK  to 
oliialn  a  continuance  of  the  patronac;o  hitherto  hegtowed  upon  the 
Preparation,  to  merit  which  will  be  liis  constant  endeavour. 

J.  Krantz  cautlonb  Ins  friend.s  against  certain  persona  who  falsely 
[mtciid  to  luuv  heen  in  the  employ  of  himself  and  late  partner,  and 
profes-ito  lie  able  to  supply  an  article  of  the  same  superior  quality. 

lu,  President-street  East,  Kins-sf|uare,  Go.sweil-road. 


ROUGH  REPORTS  FROM  GUY'S. 

Tumour.— .\nn  Hall,  .FA.  'JO,  was  adnutted 
into   Guy's    Hospital,   under  Mr.  Aston   Key, 
Nov.  2f)t'h,  \S4-2.      She  is  a  stron./,  stout  o'irl, 
dark  hair,  and  ruddy  complexion  :    her  habits 
of  life  good,  lias  lived  in    the  country,— occa- 
sionally troubled  with   sick   headache.     "When 
she  was  born,  the  tumour  w.^^about   the   .size 
of  a  pea  ;    .since  that  tinu"-,  it^K  become   gra- 
dually larger,  but  did  not  ineSBse  in  size  my 
perceptibly  till  .she  had  attained  the  age  of  10  : 
since  whirli  time  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  now  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,   and  oo- 
c;.B!onally  obstructs  the  vision,  by  falling,  &c. 
Has  had  leeches  applied,  but  no  other  means 
tried.     A  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  large  wal- 
nut, situate  over  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal   hone,    beneath    the    orbicularis 
nni3cl"i  of  the   right   side,    extending   inwards 
half  across    the   superciliary   ridge,    and    also 
somewhat  outward  on  the  temple.      Encysted, 
soft  and  pappy,  to  the  feel, — no  pain  upon  j.re- 
sure.      It  contained  some   fluid  matter,  which 
was  of  a  ihecaij  character.      The  tumour  was 
removed  by  an   incision  made  two  inches   in 
length,  from  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  tumour.     The  whole  was  then 
turned  out  from  the  adjacent  parts  with  scarcely 
any  bleeding.     Cold  water  dressing  for;}  hours  : 
after  that  time  a  piece  of  lint,  dipped  in   In. 
Benz.   Co.  was  laid  over  the  part,  (in  which 
there  were  two  very  tine  sutures,)  and  warm 
water  dro.ssing. — Dec,  2d. ;    The  outer   part 
suppitrating,  poultice  was  applied,— Dec.  .Id, : 
The  sutures  wero  vemoved,  the  whole  having 


dilto 


-     -     -  per  duz. 


CILVEU  ST'PERSEBED,  and  those  corrosive 

'^  and  iiijurlniis  meliih,  railed  Nickel  and  Germnn  Silver,  suji- 
pUolcdbvthe  iutroilortioii  of  ;\  new,  and  peifectlv  matchless  ALBA- 
TA  PLATE.  C.  WAT.^ON.  {late  Alderman.)  11  and  42.  BAnBirvN. 
and  10,  NouroN  Eon;  mi:,  aide.l  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
tanmtionof  Mflals,  has  -lurceeded  in  brinpins  tojuiblic  notice  the  most 
li"aiilirul  .\rticle  evei  yet  .iff.red  ;  possessing  all  the  richnes':  of  Silver 
in  appearance— with  all  il-x  durability  and  h.avdness— with  il.s  perferi 
swi-etiicss  and  usL'— niiderKolng.  as  It  dogs,  a  Chendcal  Proce.s"!,  by 
wbiih  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted— 
resi-,ting  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufartured 
into  every  Article  for  llie  Table  and  Sideboard. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks     -     -    -  per  doz. 
Dessert  Dilto  .     .     -     - 
Soop  Ladles     -     -     -     - 
Sauce  Ladles   -     -     -     - 
Tea  Spoons      -     -     -     - 

Or.ivv  Spoons -         3" 

V.  WATSON  l.t-fTs  (he  Public  will  understand,  that  this  Metal  is 
petidiflil^  biso^ri.  ami  that  Sliver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
th;tn  nis'Mctal  is  from  all  oth-M's  :  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
dililculty  in  discovering  the  animus  which  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
ui.ide  as.iijist  hiTii  bv  Ji  parlv  who  is  daily  sufferlntr  from  tbe  nuparal- 
leleit  siiceos  \\hicli'l.iis  marked  tlie  progress  of  his  New  Plate  since 
ih;  inlroilnetiun.  C,  W..  iinliUe  this  party,  courts  coniparisin,  feeiiti'r 
toiilidiiil  llial  the  lesiilt  will  establish  its  pre-;-minence.  Entire 
Sfivtces  of  Piate  Purchased.  11  St  42,  Barbican,  and  at  IC,  Norton 
IVilgate. 

PAPER  TEA  TUAVS,  42s.  ;— a  fidl-slzed  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  puinear.Hsel  i 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  trays,  ins.  ;  very  best  Loudon  made  lea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  .i:is.  to  injs. ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives.  Us. ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  Kd. :  carvers.  4s.  Gd.  per  pair;  fentlcrs, 
iVoni  lis.  to  Oils.  ;  lire  irons,  from  -is.  ad.  to  25s. ;  American  ovens,  to 
li.ike  before  the  fire.  Is.;  copper  kettle,  :>s.  fid.;  copper  coal  scoop, 
lis.  nd.  iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  Gd.  npwarda  !  and  svery 
article  in  lurnisbincirontnon^erv  unnsuallv  low.  Quality  is  liere  the 
primnrv  consiilcration,— hence  if s  iininternipied  .success  for  50  year^, 
ivnd  its'prrsent  celelirity  as  oiii-  of  the  heat  and  most  extensive  fnr- 
nishinjj  Wnrehonseain  London. 

QUPEUTOR  FOOD  FOR  CIinvDREK,  INVA- 

^  LIDS.  AND  OTKERS.-HOBINSON'S  PATENT  BARLEY, 
or  makinc  Sui>erior  Barley  Water  in  ten  minutes,  Stronely  recom- 
mended bv  tlie  Facultv  as  a  coolimr  and  nutrilioiis  Food  f«r  Infants, 
mncli  approved  for  m.iklnir  a  Uellcloua  Custard  Pudding,  and  excel- 
lent for  thickening  Broths  or  aoiips. 

ROBINSON'S  PATENT  GROAT.S  form  annther  diet  universally 
esteemed  for  making  a  Superior  Gruel  in  ten  minutes, — ll^lil  for  sup- 
per—and altf  rnatoly  with  the  Patent  Barley  Is  an  excellent  food  for 
children  and  invalids,  beins  particularly  recommended  by  tlio  Faculty 
n<;  the  purov.t  ami  best  preparation  of  the  kind  extant. 

Sold  liv  nil  respectable  Orocrts,  Di-ng^lsla,  aid  Oilmen  in  Town  and 
Country;  In  PiicKrtJi  ul'  Oii.,  Is,  (iiltl  In  i'iinilly  UanlsVcrf!  ^t  -i^,  .Ih., 
and  lOH,  eivcU, 

RoBiHsox  and  Br  i.Lvir.Lr,  Purveyors  ta  llie  ftueffu.  04,  Retl  tKw 
St«et,  HoUiorn,  London.  _ .,  


HISTORICAL  GROUP  IN  MAGNIFICHNT  ARMOUR. 

THE  Princo  and  Princess  Royal  in  their  Splen- 
did Cut,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Commissioner  Lin  .lud  Ids 
Consort,  modelled  expressly  by  Lamqua  of  Canton,  for  this  exhibitioi', 
with  the  Orisrinal  Costumes  worn  by  them. — The  gorqeous  coronation 
rol^es  of  Geor-e  IV.,  designed  by  himself  at  a  cost  of  £lSOOo,  with 
tlie  rnoin  ntteii  up  for  the  purpose,  is  .acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
sphndhl  liv'ht  ever  seen  by  a  British  public.  Admittance  Is.  Open 
from  II  till  dusk,  and  from  7  to  10.— Madame  Tussaud  and  Sun's 
B;uaar,  Baker-street,  Port  man- square. 


R 


ICIIARDS'S  VICTORIA  SILVER  PLATE, 

SPOONS.  FORKS,  &c.,  is  proved  to  be  the  BEST  and 
therefore  the  CHEAPEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  STERLING 
SILVER  ever  produced.  It  is  er|uai  thereto  in  everything  but  jirioi-. 
It  is  ft  compiict  solid  metui,  wrniight  with  the  hammer,  not  piuted,  and 
can  m;ver  wear  tlirou'.'b  the  cd^es,  aa  (dated  articles  do  of  the  vt-ry 
best  inanid'acture.  The  saxiiiv  of  luoney  is  very  considerable  io  the 
iHiichase  of  this  exrflh'iii  nrlicle.  it  bein'^  iu  some  cases  nearly  ko 
per  cent,  less  than  tla-  en'.'  nf  Silvir.  Well  deserving  the  attention 
of  F.iinilies,  llotti  Keepers,  Military  or  Naval  oftlcers,  and  Travellers 
of  everv  description. 

To  be  purehascd  only  at  RICIIARDS'S,  LOWTHER  HOUSE 
l;)8  WEST  STRAND,  where  are  to  he  obtained  also  the  celebrated 
Chi'neKc  Razors.— N.  B.  Jewellery  of  every  description. 


HERNIA  Preventetl,  Corpulency  Abatetl, Com- 
fort and  General  Health  Improved,  hy  the  use  of  SALA- 
A1\N'S  P.VTENT  BELT  SPRING  DRAWERS  patronised  upwards 
of  twenty  years  bv  Noblemen,  Sporting'  Men  in  general,  Cl«rgymcn 
(whose  lives  are  aedentarv).  Cavjlrv  Ottlcers,  and,  though  l;i:>t  not 
leist  the  Faculty;  siipersedinL- Ihe  dinunon  Riding  Belt,  which  have 
-I  tendency,  by  downward  presuite,  to  promote  niptiire.  To  be  bad 
iinlv  of  the  Inventor,  T.  K.  Salamax,  Tailor  and  Breeches-Maker, 
!■)  Cbarinir-cross  (two  doors  from  Craig's  Court).— Hunting  Breeches 
,iii'd  Riding  Trousers  cut  upon  a  pecuUai'  plan,  which  renders  them 
most  asrecable  with  or  without  braces. 
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MOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED  AT  ONCE. 

TIE  Atlvertisers   have  discovered  the  cause  of 


;,  &C 


and  they  undertake, 


eak  Drannhts.  Downward  Currents, 
in  a  few  hours,  to  perfect  the  draughts  of  the  most  faulty  chimney,. 
The  cure  is  effected  by  a  simple  and  permanent  process,  at  u  stated 
moderate  charge  when  perfect.  W.  H.  Phillips  &  Co  ,  Palei.tees, 
11  Blocnnsburv-s.inare.  R-ferences  in  all  parts  of  London.  N.B.- 
Coutracts  mdde  to  warm  Conservatories  and  Greenhoiisea  in  a  genial 
manner  at  one-foiu-tli  the  common  cost. 


ORlOINALMEniCAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAllEHOU.SE. 

NSELL    AND    IIAWKE,    of  No.  8,  Great 


ANSI 


en  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Legs  to  inform  Gentlemen 
ngoralteringinth*  above  Profession,  that  they  haven  larne 
assoHUicnt  of  Drawers,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  every  requisite  for  com- 
"ulcting  Shops  or  Surgerioii.  on  the  most  inod.-rate  terms.  Most  satis- 
factory rol'cvonoes  con  ho  given  ^r\  to  style  «nti  ii,m\\\)-.  Plan«  (*»*) 
IvHiiiiuiipw  minhhc'',  ft'et  oroxpeiTntj, 

VAlMHtion  of  StopkRiltl  Flst«ve3. 
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1  H  E     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


nPHE   ]\[EDICAL   TIMES  ALMANAC\  FOR 

-^  istci.     tMnlaiiiiii;:  a  C'.iki.iliir  forlhe  Yoar  of  iiiiic,iu-  \aUii-  -Iit- 


\  (ic  I'riK- 
:ui<l  Pli>Mwlu^'ic.il    Diso.verics  l.v  the  Mi. 
the  Svinplopiis.  'ircatnieiit,  ami  fc>tK  >•(  alt  1' 
llie  rii.iniiacoiiu.ia — With  tlu-  ^l^^al  miller  (if 
Piiict  111.,  Misir 


L-  Sketch  ol  Ihe  . 
-    A    P.- 


Jil. 


e   a])i>S]id 
i:ilily    tlie 


Among  n  uuiiilicr  of  favourable  iioliccs  of  (lie  Almanac, 
Die  fotlouiiig  : — 

Tins  i'l  the  clie.ipe<it,  a.^^i,  Tor  medical  men,  uintucst 
l)e'*t  of  llie  Alntanacs  uliJch,  this  wpi-k,  cume  under  our  iionce.  J!n« 
all  this  icallyuieful  maitci- call  l.e  invifii  lor  t'our}j.Micc,  seems  wini- 
dcrfid.  even  in  this  Ja;,-  of  "  C'licii*  Knoulcdire"  ttuuders.— The 
Watchman,  Dec.  30 

The  '-Medical  Times"  Almanac  for  IS^n,  just  puhliMied.  (Car- 
frac,  London,)  contains,  hcvidi-i  the  usual  inf.)rmati.m  of  such  luihli- 
catioiiR,  the  days  and  liours  ol'mcetim;  of  all  ili>f  learned  and  Scien- 
tific Sncipties  of  I.nndon,  a  iiheful  ahslracl  of  the  l*harmiico|)icia.  a 
short  article  on  the  vnrioim  Foisons,  and  some  interciriua  Formula 
for  P!ioto?raphic.  C;tlotype,  and  Clirysolype  Papers,  and  Da?uciTcu- 
type  plate?.— nuKsiiFAD   Ohskbvk.h. 

The  "Mcdiiul  Times  Almanac." — This  Almanac  is  a  sortofsiij)- 
Jilemcnt  to  a  wctkly  mcdic.il  ni.rk  of  great ahility,  to  which  we  have 
already  ■Irawii  the  alteulioii  of  luir  medical  friends.  Wc  hear  Ihnl  it 
is  rast"":-fiin^' a  head"  u(  the  I.asikt.  The  main  features  uf  the 
alitiuuac  are  arliclc<i  on  '*  tlie  chief  refill ^  ohliiincd  hy  the  use  of  the 
microacope  iu  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiolo;?)-."  and  -i  csrelully 
written     ahstract     ol"    the      Phannacopu'ia.  — GLoiCESTrRsiiiHE 

CHROSICIK. 

The  thirdAlmanac,  like  our  own  MVarder' one,  mav  he  said  to  l.c 
still  cheaper— for  It  is  produced  at  Ihe  price  of  the  "  .Medical  Times" 
—the  paper  hv  which  it  is  issued.  It  is  eminently  ))r>jfesiii>u>.-il  in 
every  part.  Its  ijuantitj-  of  contents  are  a  marvel'.  The  quality  of 
lliem  is  prnfessinr.ally  mvaluuhic  —  especially  Hie  nh^trai-t  uf  iJic 
riiarmacopcria — Hie  account  of  microscopical  ^ii^cove^i^■■l  in  analoniy 
and  physiology-,  and  the  tests  and  antidotes  of  poisoivs. —Berwick 
AXD  Kelso  WiRnrB. 

Tilts  useful  Almanac,  In  addition  to  the  usual  matter  of  general 
interest  contained  in  such  publicntiouR,  ifiveK  an  ahstr.ict  of  the  Phar- 
macopu^ia,  a  full  account  of  all  ihe  Microscopic  disco\ei 
lomy  and  Physiology — the  Tests  and  Antidotes  of  Poisoi 
Ihe  medical  profession  it  cnnnut  fail  to  prtj\e  excceUinirly  u«eriil.~ 
Lteds  Times. 

This  Almaoitc  coblains  a  vast  quantity  of  Medical  inromialioEi  in  a 
popular  form;  and  useful  tn  Die  man  oi*  science  as  well  ii\  t.>  tlie 
jreneral  reader;  on  auatumv  and  phvai'di^^y  it  ii  pcculiaily  attractive. 
Wc  strongly  recommend  Ihi^  valual.ie  weekly  periodical  tu  our 
readers,  its  cheajmeas  placing  it  within  the  reacb  of  all.— Kll-Ki  ^nv 
JorRXAi.. 

For  the  medical  man,  the  "  Mcdi*!  Times  Almanac"  is  Iii^'ldy  sut- 
talile  ;  when  ue  add  that  all  lliU  Is  to  he  bnd  f.ir  a  LTuat,  wc  are 
quite  sure  that  we  sny  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  the  i.oliic  of  oiu 
niedical  readeis.— l>ERiiisiiiRi.  C'oi  rurR. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  the  ■' Medical  Times'". ^s  >>neortiie 
first  scieiililic  publications  of  the  day.  The  number  fur  Uec.  3  is  ac- 
companied wiili  an  aiipropiiiite  almanac  for  lsi;t,  loiitaiiiiu-;  Willi  the 
usual  matter  of  a  medical  almamic,  an  able  and  careful  ul.stt.ict  of  Ihe 
Pharmacoptt-ia,  prepared  hy  Mr.  John  Foote,  Smseoii.  wb.i  has  in- 
corporated into  it  every  improvement  made  known  la  Ihe  public  to  the 
present  time  ;  a  full  account  of  all  the  microscopic  discoveries  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  .^c— FKRM.\NoniH  JijrRx.i].. 


HUAITIIWAITE-S  R ETHOS PF.CT. 

JUST  Published,  price  5.s.   6d..  Vol.  AT.,  cloth  j 

Itliered.  of  this  Journal,  contaiiiiii;:  a  c;       -      - 


,.   -  careful  Digest  of  all  (he 

.  ......lal  Matter  to  he  found  in  all  otlur  Medical  Journals  for  Ihe  last 

SIX  months,  with  a  Ketrosjiective  SummRrv.   F.dited  by  W.  IIJIAITH- 
WAITi:,  Sur;.*eon  lo  f  e  Leeds  Eve  and  E;tr  Infinuarv. 
on  Obslelric  Medicine  in  the  Leeds  Schnol  of  .Medici 

London  :  SIMPKIN  3c  C...  .  Eainbur;,'h.  Oliver  and  Bovd;  Dublin. 

Iludjes  and  Snutli ;    Lccd^,  Griffith  Culling^ orth. 


,  and  Lecturer  , 


VAX  nVTCIfELL 

pul.Iisln.' 


''1^0     COXSULTIXG     PliYSICIAXS,     SUK- 

-*■  GEONS,  SVHGEON  DENTISTS,  &c.  -  To  be  LET.  a 
handMimely  fumi-shcd  Family  House,  in  Uussell-square,  presumed  to 
be  a  desirable  situation  for  a  professional  pentlciuan.  The  rent  is 
■JGO  i;iiiiica.s,  wlmli  includes  two  very  superior  musical  instruments, 
library  of  bot-k^:.  Xe.  Any  ^-entlenian  who  can  frive  undoubted  refer- 
ences, will  only  have  to  wa'k  in.  ban.;-  up  his  hat,  and  pursue  hi. 
piutoi-iinnal  ciit'.T.,'.-nienls,  without  advancing  one  shilling. 

For  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Mt.  Jqxes,  33,  Upper  CUarlotle-street, 
Kathliune-place, 


FISTl'LA. 

.  cloih  boaid'^ 


tc  — Tlie  Sixth  Edition. - 

d     (0 


I  Ann- 


■pACTS   and   OBSERVATIONS  n-lativf  to  a 

-*-  HiiLcissful  .Mode  01  TREATIXO  PILES.  Fislula.  lUmion- 
hoidal  F.xcrcsceiKei.Tumoui-K, and  Strict  iiie^,  WITHOUT  CUTTING 
or  CONFINEMENT:  illustrated  »ith  numerous  Cases,  ni-iu"  a 
fanuliiir  Exposition  of  the  Practice  of  R.  J.  V.\N  RUTCHRLL,  Siir- 
?eiin-.\ccouclieur, 

"  II  is  ver>- rarely  our  practice  to  advert  to  hooks  on  professional 
siibjeciK  .  but  the  '  Facts  and  Observations'  appear,  bv  their  prAClical 
and  uniueteudln^'  chfiraclcr,  1.)  indicate  so  eai;v  and  i)ro.iipt  ,i  r-lief 
from  a  larfta  clas*  of  mo*t  painful  and  dlstrcssins  diseases,  that  we 
believe  Ibis  wnrd  of  commendation  fioni  u'-.  which  we  ;rive  niih  much 
sinceriiy,  will  uol  be  thoupht  misplanJ  or  without  its  use."— Ex- 
aminer. 

Published  bv  11.  RENSHAW,  Medical  Bookseller.  Strand;  sohl 
also  bj  the  Author,  at  his  residence,  21,  Bakcr-sti eet,  Porinian- 
sqiiare. 


7niE  IPSM'ICH  EXPUESS.  AND  EAST  OF 

-■-  ENGLAND  ADVERTISER;  Published  everv  Tueidav 
Price  4>r>.  at  Ihe OfTice,  Oi.n  lirrriR   ^^.^«Kt.l•.  '  "' 

The  "IPSV/ICH  EXPRESS"  it  a  l.UJERAL  AGRICULTURAL 
JotRN.^L.  It  is  the  ah\ocate  of  everv  useful  refoim— the  exjioser 
of  mery  public  abuse— the  aasailnnt  of  every  jjrievauce  Hal  pres=^es 
upon  the  country.  It  is  devoted  to  the  ciiise  of  Civil  and  Iteli-ious 
Liberlv.  while,  at  Hie  same  time,  it  is  atlached  to  the  nnin  piinciides 
oflheBrilish  Constitution. 

The"  IPSWICH  EXPRESS  "  publishes  everv  Tuesdav  an  EX- 
PRFSS  REPORT  of  all  the  G:iK\T  LONDON  MARKETS  of  the 
PHEVIOVS  DAY.  with  all  Hie  LATE.ST  FOREIGN,  DOMESTIC 
COCNTV,  and  LOCAL  NEWS.  It  is  enabled  to  place  beiorc  its 
renders  whatever  i-;  valuable  iu  the  wli.,|e  of  the  Wi.im  i  Prkss  of 
i.usDiix— puhlisheit  on  the  previous  Sr.tnrdav  and  Suiidav,  and  is 
frequently  able  to  anticipate  every  otb.  r  Newspai.er  in  the  countv  of 
SuH'olk,  in  Ihe  aimoiincemeul  of  iin|)Oilant  political  intelli^nce 

The  LATKST  REPORT.Sfrom  all  the  important  MRikets  "in  the 
Coiii,li>.  and  olhei  At:ricu!lural  Information,  form  a  lu-jinineut  fea- 
ture m  the  "IPSWICH   EXPUFSS." 

*,'  It  is  the  only  paper  iiublished  on  the  Makkit  Dvv.  and 
from  the  intlueiiiial  |»arly  which  ir  lepresenls  in  the  couiitv  of  Suffolk 
ati  ^idsmoil  lavoiable  oJlll0^tuniIi^■^  tt   Ad^eniser--. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

XJOYAL    POLYTKCUNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

^*^  CaryV  NEW  MiCHOSCDPF.  eslim.atcd  bv  M-erosconisis  i , 
magnify  SKV  l- NTY-FOUR  .MILLION  TIMES  ihe  NatmnI  Size 
New  DISSOLVING  VIEWS  iu  Afl-hanislan,  inclndin- the  ROLVX 
PASS  and  View  of  GHUZNEE,  the  Hall  of  Watirs  iu  CONSTAV- 
TINuPLE.  and  Scenes  in  Hie  HOLY  LAND  from  Hie  heautifiU 
.Sktiches  by  1).  Roberts.  R.A.  The  COLOSSAL  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINF,.  i*ilh  brilliant  experiments,  is  exhibited  at  a  quarter  to 
Three  in  the  Day,  and  at  Eislit*in  the  Evening.  Napier's  Piintin;,' 
Press  (doiibb-  cylinder),  Steam  Enjdne,  and  other  interestinL'  Machi- 
nery, are  in  practical  operation  in  Hie  Hall  of  .Manufactures.  ~D\ILY 
LECTURES  on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philo»opliv,  by  Dr.  Rvan, 
M.D..  L.L.D.,  and  Professor  Haelihotfner.— .\dniission,  One  Shill'in''- 
Schools,  half  price. 

N.lt  —An  i:iementary  Class  on  Cliemislry  and  Natural  Philosophy 
is  airaiiffcd.  suited  to  Yountr  Persons,  the  pupiU   of  which  have  free 
access  10  the  lustitution.     Ternia.  One  Guhiea  per  Quarter.     Pro- 
spectus to  lie  had  of  the  Secretary. 
.Analyses,  .Assay.^,  &c.,  by  Hie  Chemists  of  the  Institution. 


A  I  N  S  W  O  K  T  H     AND      C  R  U  1  K  s  H  A  N  K. 
Price  Half-a-Crown. 

AI  N  S  W  ORTirS    MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS     OK     THE      J  A   X  I    .*,  R  V     X  U  SI  B  t  R  : 

AVINDSOR    CASTLE. 

An  HiitorJcal  Kouiance. 

BY      AV.      HARRISON      A  I  N  S  W  O  R  T  H. 

Book  11.— Chaps.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

WITH     TWO     1  I.  1.  U  S  T  R   1.  1  I  «i  S  a     OX     S  T  E  E  I  , 

BV     i;EORCE     CRUIKSHANK. 

Aud    Wooamts   by  W.    ALFRED    DhLAMOTTE. 
A  I.ecend  of  Normandy.      Hy  the  The  Mo-iastery  of  L'Avcrnia.     By 

Raioiit-sde  Calabretla.  ,     the  Hon.  C.  Sluait  Savile. 

Mv   Dream   at    Hop-Lodge.       By, The    Adventores    of    Ganderficld. 

Lanian  Blaiichanl.  the  Borebnter.     By  a  Crotchetv 

Tlie  CoLsecratiouof  Kintt  Her.ry'sf     Man. 

Weapons.     Bv  John  Oxenfonl.    lOld   Parl's  Ghost:    a    Legend  of 
The  Dvin-  Poet  to  his  Wife.      Bv|     Wexford.     liv  Charles  Hervev. 

Ch.arlesHervcy.  |TJie   Sick  Child.       By     the    Hon. 

Astrolofryand  Alchemy,      By  Ca-I     Julia  Augustn  Mavnard. 

milla  Toulmin.  ;"  Workin'/  up  Junk."      Bv2John 

SLiteahd  Prosjiects  of  the  Le(jiii-|     B-irro' 


WALTERS'  HY  IIUO-PNEUMATIC  EXEMA 

"'  SYRINGE.- This  newt\    invented    Instrument  is  \Bry  su- 

perior to  any  at  present  in  iLse,  on  account  of  ii^:  simi»licilv,  its  great 
portability,  and  its  durability.  ]|  is  in  itself  lesorvoir  niiil  svrinie, 
less  than  liLilf  the  size  o' any  oHicr  that  holds  the  s&uiequanlitv  .jfiin;d. 
and  fives  a  continual  jet  to  a.iy  force  required,  and  free  fiom  dir. 
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Gf.stlejien, — I  have  now  to  bring'  before  you 
some  remarks  respeciing  fliiilrocepliulus,  ami  tlien 
to  go  on  to  notice  some  convulsive  diseases.  I  liave 
often  wulclied  a  case  of  hydrocephaUis  witli  the 
same  liind  of  interest  as  I  have  watched  the  most 
delicate  pliilnsopliical  experiment;  and  so  far  is  it 
from  being-  true,  tliat  tliat  wliich  is  physiological  is 
not  uMefid  in  actual  practice,  that  T  slionhl  say  it  is 
totally  impossible  to  view  a  case  of  hydroeophahis, 
with  the  degree  of  interest  which  it  ought  aUvnys 
to  e.xcite,  without  being  physiologists.  You  re- 
member what  I  said  in  the  former  lecture ;  namelv, 
that  diseases  of  the  head  in  children  are  to  be 
divided  into — those  that  are  tubercidous  in  their 
character;  those  of  the  natiu'e  of  the  water-stroUe, 
following  scarlatina;  and  the  hj-drocephaloid  dis- 
eases, as  I  ventured  to  denominate  that  state  of 
things  that  comes  on  in  cases  of  e.xhaustion,  and 
which  we  may  assimilate  to  hydroeephaloid  diseases 
arising  from  disordered  states  of  the  intestines. 
With  regrird  to  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and 
hydrocephalus,  I  believe  that  one  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  acute  disease,  and  the  other  to  insidious 
disease,  and  ihey  must  be  described  together,  be- 
couse  their  symptoms  are  so  similar,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  ditference  between  them ;  it  only  being, 
with  regard  to  (he  first,  the  snddeness  with  v\hieh 
the  S}'m])tMms  come  on  ;  and  if  I  wei'e  to  make  a 
distinction  betv,-eei\  them,  it  would  involve  a  great 
deal  of  I'epetition. 

Now,  «ith  regard  to  the  causes  of  inflammation 
in  the  head,  in  children.  You  remember,  in  the 
last  lectiire,  I  adverted  particularly  to  a  fall  or  a 
blow,  ilany  a  fall  or  a  blow  has  happened  to  a 
child  through  the  cai-elessness  of  its  nurse,  or  any 
other  ('ause,  which  are  never  made  known  to  t!i"e 
friends  or  the  parents,  or  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. Well,  but  a  blow  is  likely  to  induce  a 
serious  malaily,  and  I  believe  it  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  lliat  tlu'i-e  is  violent  vomiting,  persistent 
vomiting  ;  and  I  make  this  remark  to  call  your 
attention  once  more  to  the  important  symptoms  of 
vomiting.  If  yon  ai-e  called  to  attend  a  child,  and 
the  child  is  affected  with  vomiting,  and  you  cannot 
subdue  it  by  attention  to  the  diet  or  the  state  of 
the  buwels.  you  may  suspect  that  there  is  inflam- 
mation, than  wliieh  there  cannot  b^  a  more  im- 
portant adinoiiitcn-y  piece  of  advice. 

Now  with  regai-d  to  the  symptoms  to  be  noticed 
111^  the  ease  of  an  acute  inflammation,  or  in  the  ease 
of  a  slower  disease;  thetubei-culous  hydvoeephaliis. 
The  very  first  symptom  of  all   is   a,"  pain,  which 


the  individual  cannot  express  hy  words;  but  there 
is  an  expression  of  pain  in  llie  countenances  of 
chililren  which,  if  yrm  are  watehfitl  and  observant 
ol'  it,  you  may  learn  to  read  it  in  their  counte- 
nances. The  child,  you  percei\e,  becomes  irritable, 
fretful,  and  is  cross;  and  these  are  very  important 
sj'inptoms — fen-  a  child  is  never  fretful  without  a 
reason;  of  coiu-se  there  may  be  ninny  other  causes 
of  tVctfuIness,  but  very  often  frclfiilness  is  the  very 
fn-st  symptom  of  hydroceiihalus.  Aiul  why? — 
Because  it  is  in  children  similar  to  the  expression 
of  pain  of  adults.  There  is  another  kind  of  l.an- 
gnage  written  ou  the  countenance,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  an  observer  to  l)c^  mistaken.  The 
child  is  still  dislui-liid,  and  the  eye  of  the  child  you 
see  is  cnnli-acled,  ]iartirularly  if  it  be  taken  to  the 
light;  for  in  the  first  .stage  of  hydi-opephs.lus  there 
is  moi-e  or  less  of  ahliorreuce  of  light;  the  child  is 
also  ilisturbed  by  noises,  and  there  is  an  .abhor- 
rence of  noise.  Vei-y  often  you  can  prove  the  sense 
of  touch,  by  passing  your  finger  alo.ig  the  skin. 
In  the  first  stage  of  hyili-ocephahis,  you  have  these 
symptoms,  all  arising  fi-om  undue  excitement  of 
the  hi'ain.  In  llie  first  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  or 
inflainmation  wiihiii  the  head,  you  have  this  series 
of  symptoms,  all  which  arise  from  undue  excite- 
ment in  the  ci-\Ure  of  the  cerebral  system : — The 
child  cannot  sleep  at  night;  it  is  in  a  state  of  half 
dosing  ihii-ing  the  day,  and  with  this  half  dosing 
state — which  is  neither  uiore  nor  less  than  a  dis- 
like to  be  disturlx'd — with  these  symptoms  arising 
from  undue  excitement,  there  is  another  symptom. 
I  have  Iieen  hitliei-to  speakiiig  of  ihose  symptoms 
that  relate  to  the  cerebral  system,  but  "the  next 
class  are  those  that  relate  to  tiie  true  spinal. 

What  are  the  symptoms  relating  to  the  true 
spinal  system  ?  1  have  already  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  vomiting,  but  there  are  sytnptoms  con- 
nected with  the  true  spinal  system  whenever 
you  have  paroxysms  of  vomiting,  which  you  may 
suppose  to  arise  from  some  iuHammatory  or  tnliei'- 
ciilous  disease  going-  on,  and  you  may  always  infer 
that  there  is  tubei-cidoiis  inflaminatiou  going  ou. 
There  are  other  syinpti,ms:  for  instance — we  have 
the  contracted  pupil.  I  need  hardly  remind  yon 
of  what  yon  often  see  when  a  child  is  exposed 
suddenly  to  a  glare  of  light.  Thei-e  is  another 
symptom  which  ytm  cannot  havo  failed  to  observe, 
namely,  sffnli^Duis.  The  child  does  not  see  v\hat 
it  is  apparently  looking  at;  the  object  ma}'  be 
dra^vn  backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  an  oppoiile 
direction,  and  still  thei-e  is  the  state  of  strabisiiins; 
and  the  symptom  I  have  watched  very  often,  is 
that  arising  from  sorne  nflTeetion  of  the  pathetic 
ti'ochlear's  muscle  of  the  eye,  causing  the  rocking 
motion  of  the  eye.  All  these  are  true  spinal  symp- 
toms. I  need  hai-dly  tell  you,  that  the  eye  is  an 
<u-gan  in  wliit^h  all  the  syin|iti.Mns  are  true  spinal 
symptoms.  Any  organ  of  the  body  may  be  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner;  for  instance — nothing- 
is  so  familiar  as  to  see  the  toe  drawn  into  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  the  foot  entirely  dra«n  back  b}' 
the  contrnetion  of  the  gastroenemli  muscles. 
A]\  these  symploms  are  connected  with  the  true 
spinal  syst(-ni. 

Then,  in  the  first  stage  of  hydrocephalus  what 
have  we.^  I'luhie  excitement  of  the  cerebral  sys- 
tem, and  undue  excitement  of  the  spinal  system. 
By  the  h3'e,  with  regard  to  the  .symptom  of  votnit- 
ing',  it  is  very  often  mentioned  as  one  of  the  fii'st 
symptoms  of  liydi-i>cephalus.  Now  this  statement 
i  >  both  true  and  falsi,.  In  the  first  place  it  is  true, 
because  one  of  the  first  symptoms  I  have  met  with 
in  hydi'oeephahis  has  been  an  attack  of  vomiting; 
bnt  in  other  cases  of  hydrocephalus  there  ha\-e 
been  other  symptoins  that  have  not  been  observed. 
Vomiting  cannot  fail  to  be  observed.  The  child  is 
restless  and  irritable  fi-oai  want  of  sleep;  all  this 
may  pass  unobserved,  it  is  ascribed  lo  the  stomach 
and  fretfulness.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
tint  almost  all  these  symptoms  precede  an  attack 


of  vomiting,  because  the  excitement  of  the  cerebral 
.system  preeedis  the  excitement  of  the  true  spinal 
system.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fii-st  stage  of 
hydrocephalus  is  denoted  by  undue  excitement  of 
the  cerebral  system,  and  undue  excitement  of  the 
ti-uc  spinal  .system.  The  disease  varies.  Where 
the  inflammation  is  moiv  ;icute  the  disease  is  tu- 
beivulous  affection  witliiu  tlic  ci-anium,  and  where 
it  is  an  insidious  and  slowly  formed  disease  there 
is  a  total  change  iti  the  phenomena  fi-om  over  ex- 
citement to  undue  excitement — restlessness  aud 
wakefuliiess  bi-come  stupor  and  coma ;  sometimes 
the  symptomsmre  sp.isiuodie,  and  very  often  there 
is  par.-dysis. 

What  then  are  the  symptoms  which  characterise 
the  second  stage  of  hydrocephalus?  You  have  only 
to  nni  oviu-  in  your  own  mind  the  rule  I  have  lai.l 
down,  and  you  have  then  a  sort  of  nniemonic, 
which,  if  you  bear  it  in  mind,  will  always  enable 
you  to  go  over  every  symptom,  and  consider  what 
ant  the  changes.  For  instance,  the  expression  of 
pain  ;  there  is  now  a  total  vacancy  of  countenance, 
there  Has  a  deficiency  of  sleep,  with  a  restlessness 
at  night,  and  now  there  is  coma,  or  stupoi',  night 
and  day.  'i'here  was  intolei'anee  of  light— now 
there  is  blindness  ;  thei-e  was  intolerance  of  hear- 
ing— now  there  is  deafness.  The  child  is  in  a 
state  of  undue  excitement  or  inexcitability,  and  all 
the  senses  :ire  benumbed.  This  state  of  coma 
obscures  even  other  pains  ;  for  I  have  seen  re- 
peatedly in  the  countenance  of  an  infant  just  such 
a  contraction  of  the  featui-es  as  denotes  the  coming 
on  of  this  state  when  all  other  pains  have  .stibsided, 
and  ivheu  the  child  is  in  this  state,  pain  is  scarcely 
felt,  and  is  never  expressed  in  the  natui-al  way,  so 
as  to  give  the  idea  that  there  was  any  p:iin.  There 
is  an  utter  insensiuillty,  ..r  l).'ni]:nbcd  state  of  the 
senses  ;  stujioi-.  or  co:ua,  and  fretfulness  all  tako 
place. 

Besides  these  S3'mptonis  that  may  he  said  to  be 
iVom  undue  excitement  of  the  cerebral  system, 
there  ai'c  other  symptoms  connected  with  the  true 
spinal  system  ;  for  it  is  in  this  stage  of  the  disease 
that  you  have,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  true  spin.al  system. 
Now  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  dilated.  There  are 
tHo  stages  of  the  gaping-  eye.  In  one  stage,  if  you 
take  a  feather  and  pass  it  over  the  eye-lash  it 
closes;  in  the  second  stage,  it  does  not  close  You 
see,  then,  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  shage, 
the  eyelid  may  be  still  closed  if  yon  touch  the 
eyelash  ;  but,  that  in  the  fii'st  or  third  stage,  the 
gaping  eye  is  not  closed  when  you  touch  the 
eyelash,  the  pupil  being  permanently  dilated  ; 
but  still,  if  you  approacli  the  light  the  pupil  is 
conti'actile,  anil  the  eyelid  will  also  close.  Hut, 
when  the  eyelid  no  longer  closes  aud  you  touch 
the  eyekish,  you  will  see  that  at  that  moment  the 
pupil  ceases  to  be  contractile,  if  you  bring  the 
lig-lit  near  it  :  the  eye  still  gapes.  In  regai'd  to 
ail  the  true  spinal  symptoms  they  all  also  rem.ain. 
The  strabismus  is  tenfold,  and  there  is  conti-action 
of  the  hand. 

One  remark  I  h.ave  to  make,  and  that  is  this: — 
In  hydroccplndus  you  do  not  have  paralysis,  but 
in  inflammation  you  have  it  yery  often,  and  the 
reason  is  this,  that  in  inflammation  you  have  suf- 
fusion into  the  subst:ince  of  the  brain,  and  the 
par.alysis  occurs  opposite  to  the  side  alVected, 
whereas  in  bydi-ocephalus  you  have  only  a  dilated 
state  of  the  'ventricle  pressing  on  the  brain  gene- 
rallj',  and  which  docs  not  in  general  produce 
pai-alysis,  though  it  does  prodtiee  spasmodic  ac- 
tions.' You  recollect  a  case  of  pressure  on  the 
iiKMlulIa  oblongata  which  produced  convulsions, 
and  there  is  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie 
in  which  it  produced  spasmodic  action.  There  is  a 
case  I  did  not  mention,  a  case  that  completes  the 
c:>t>'goi'y,  and  was  seen  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Evans, 
r.f  llanipstead.  The  case  was  one  in  which  the 
child   was   laid   on   its    back,    and  the    pressure 
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Tiosition.  „         .   .  Tn  1  Pise  I  h^^'^^ 

^  Paralysis  arises  rom  >"J»!;>.;„^/%\?''Buvfo,  ^ 
lately  attcnclecl,  wtth  my  '"f^/l^rsfl,  and  i.s 
the  child  ^vas  thrown  down  b)  ^^a  f,;,n  tha/ 
head  fell  against  *<',.;"[,'^ .'°".;'  oms  of  inflara- 
time  there  were  >!\«  T?^.';^,^  "o^oiiting,  and  also 
mat.on  of  the  b'---"'?-  "^^.\  f  ^^.l ..     foonclnded 

^r''^'  Z  rretflanlml^onral  hydrocephalus 

therewasnotme  ein  respirations   ^vere  , -.  .  j   ,,.    ^^^^   uie   u...^.    --, -   .- 


,:„„  T),.  found  tn.o  tuberculous  hydrocepha_ 

1,"  he  ;ever  met  with  a  single  instance  tn  which 
he  di!l  not  find  these  spots  in  the  lungs.  This 
l^r*  thf  nature  of  thla«ecUo„.a^^dsn 

to  modify  °"'-.P'^f^°!^„,'Liiv,  the  disease 
h.-^  Sli  Srr^if ^^  "o^r  you 


brain.  1  PRACTICAL  OBSKRV.VrlOXS  UN  THi:^K A- 
■•'  TURE,  rECULIARITIEb,  A^D  XRCAi 
irEXT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST'  FKE^ 
V^LFXT  DISEASES,  &c.  COXXECTED 
^^S  THE  rOrULATION  OF  XORTH 
CHESHIRE,  AXD  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE, 
FMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  FACTORIES. 


spi 


iver  excitement  ;    "\*    ,  L,..„pi»'  disposed  to   tr 

svmptoras  of  the  cerebral    "J^^'f^^H  inflammation 

;„,,,, here  being  oyer  cv.  I .         j^^^.   a  ^a^  to  trea.  .-  — -.r^,,,,;,    he 
inflammai  ton,   I  shooed ^   arisen   the  tuberculous 
cause    tl?'--t\"i,,„<.3  and  the  system.     In  treating 
disease  in  i  'l",  ''"^'i,^,„,  j  ^-oidd  recommend  the 

?  '"''  V^.  -d  wa.'e^^^n  the  morning,  living  in  the 
free  use  of  co.  u  "  •''.-'  ,  ;„„  altogether  a 

open  air.  gene  val  ton.    ,  -^^^^     ,viiea  the 


.     Vhelast'%a^'rof"aYr  is  that  in  which 
citement.     The  '-t'^  ;t»,e  ^^^^^^ 

the  P-''^Xn-eh4e  that  not  only  the  cerebral 
and  you  obsei%e    i..re     "•    ^     ^^^^Vionio  sysiem 

r^i.e^r^r^erv^^s:^!---"'' 


lie   c.u.u  I  "i;- -     ,    -  rhe"bKt"  preventativeT     When  the 

ihe  character  ot  }'"="""- yrr^i,.,  ,here  was  a  :  mi\i  plan,  as  n^tl  ino-  can  prevent  them  so 

could  not  close  the  '^'•7<^^'«^\^f,^?ff*::i^ver  a  1  symptoms  como^  on,^nc^^  ^^ 

cons;derable  qtt_^ntiry  ^^^^^^^^_^^^ 


^:,ri.KUdeWe3nd  Medi.il  Police,  Manchester. 

CHAPTER    n.      FROM  THE  COMW-ETIOK    or  THE  SE- 
COND, TO  THE  FOURTEENTH.  OR  FIFTEENTH  YE..R. 

From  the  second  to  the  fifteenth  year,  i^  «tiini- 
nortant  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  factory  op«-att  e  ,,  as 
l»Xo  have  the  physical  ability,  are  compel  ed  to 
e  rn  he  1  own  subsistence,  even  at  that  early  pe- 
•n,^^f  life  when  it  must  be  admitted  iwedicaU;,) 
!  1  are  k-  from  being  properly  fitted  for  such  an 
^  vment  inaconfine^l,  and  artificially  heated 
'2o  ihe."  Before  the  p'rotection  afforded  by  the 
Frctori^s   Regulation  Act,  children  were  forced 


gress  of  absorption  was  ""'  P'^P/^'-^a^'^^;"    M'  the  '  i"  t'-t=  ''^:;^t^    m7r=ssion,  once'  for  all,  on  the        a,-,  government  P™'«f '^^^'^  ^^^''"'^.l  from  the 
.,,e  secretions  a.  ^uud<^-^„,^,,,,,.,^^^^^^^ 

^--;^ttateari..Wv^^-^^,:^^^ 


trantjlionic  sysiem 
OTinglionic  system 
^  Another  state  takes  place,  u^^---   ■■•-^-  - 

distension  of  the  ^f'T%:^Xt;,^,conut 
the  ganshonic  ^V^''^"!,  ? "".^le  innucnce  of 
_the  seercti..!  1^  in-bably  lu^^ 

vangement  of  the  S^J^'X^^f:^\  hiShly  in 
reason  as  tbe  most  probab    .  »n<l  '^ -,^  ^^^_^. 
teresting  to  observe  that^horoa.  .^  ^^^^ 

of  inflammation    "^  P'''':Xal  and  true  spinal 


bear  it  a  s.e=o"<l  t>l"«;^  Jjone^leause  I  donot,  Lvldent  that  chiW  to  thntoen  )ea 

when  a  patient  has  be(mW<^"o_^^^^,  ^    have  |  are  but  little  fittec 

in  that  f-'^' P"'"''"''  '  ,pr^vise,°I   do  not  hesitate  .  finns,  and  it  is  larr 


vein  in  tiip  '"'"Vrstate  'of  the  countenance.  The 
^""  "'fXi^.^  the  patient  in  the  npright  st«ite 
reason  for  placm  ,  i       .  ^,^  ^^.,„^.,,  y„u 

is,  that  y™,^^"  n.  oa    te  t  ^^.j  ,^.^^^^  ^^^^ 

can  go  in  drawing   W  M-  ^j^j^,,  jhey 

the  loss  ot  W'^«\«'^-'''"i'amalw.ays  disappointed 
bear  it  a  second  time,    .i  am  •"";'.>     „_V,i,,„.^t. 


■hildren  trom  nine  ."  ""•.,.,,  •'„v„.- 


fal  short  of  thatwuchib  f '■/^^y^j  s,VonS.  you    tte  their  being  employ  ed,  by  stnct..y   '«f"°  ^»= 


a  tall,  or  from  J ^'^l'' "'e  .ism"l  phen..mena  of  in- 
these  cases  yon  liave  the  n> u.u  1,  ;„  ti,e 

flammation;  efi-..s.on  ^^^f^^Z^^  =vt  the 
cavities,  or  the  ^."'•f^<^'=,°f  "^;'  ,  i^elV  that  cffa- 
"^on  S'\%™'for  I:;V;7  tt  phenomena 
!i  ,1  hcv.  may  he  accounted  for  by  pressure,  or 
t  mf?  be  ^orihe  distention  of  the  vent^les  and 
c«  from  the  "eneral  impression  produced  by  tlie 
^°\^\"Z'lt,%Ur.  base  of  the  brain,  however 


the  quantity  'f  ^,^,,^^ ;-,"„T;rt  ;Vatieut  turn-  pallid, 
find  in  a  very  few-  ~V'„  ^  ^^e  of  intlamma- 
you  may  be  stii^  "  -^  <=^-^  =^,!J,,  that  will  not  bear 
tion,  or  that  it  is  oi  .i  l.i  ^,^^  ^ 

th.e   bleeding  any  fnv.ber.      I' y°",  °%^,g  ;,  ;„. 
large  quantity  you  tjui^^c-^^^^ 
flammation,andther.loieieq  ^^^^  ,„  Uie 

?''^  "?n  tl  e  hfa.  be  fomelued,  and  then  you  may 
head;  let  tne  neau  ul.  ^^^  .„n„^„^p  ^f  mcrcuiy  a< 


may  be  from  the  distention  of  tne  Ymu--  —    ,,,„a .  jet  the  heat,  oe  '.^»''^''-  '  ^^  „f  „,eret,ry 
soTom  the  general  m-'^^r^^W^^^^  Z\v-^  "^«  ^>-^!';H;,r     I   b  lev  "immediately  af, 


So"ietiines  the  membranes  are  a  ut.ie  "Ptn„-- 

Suffusion  «f  X  ^h^;'  ',;r  s^ffasion  aft>cts  the 
rb"a,ro?t.'brrin.U  especially  will  aiVect  one 

mrt  more  than  the  other. 
^^^lLcaseof.ucliyd.cepluih..^^oa^ 


•■ifier 

do 
■o  atlect  tne  sysvi-i"  u^^- -j- 

kept  free  and  open. 

(To  be  conc-mJed  ''O  »■■"  ""'-^ 


(I  as  baptismal  regast-ia  ..^.^  —  --     .. 
,obehad,andLn.ny^^^wer^Foen^^ 

not  answer  as  a  test  ot  »»«.  »y  „    ■   i-efore  bapus- 

msmm 

rence  to  age,  liom   ";'^,"'^*,      '  „,.„i  .j„,,earaiices. 

so  to  do.  S..mo  lime  alter  t  f  •  '  ■.  r°  ■  ^^,  ,,,< 
directed  Mr.  Saunders  to  "">  -  '  .'i^"  /^  e  withom 
matter,  and  report  ihc'reui:  this  was  Uone    ^ ^. 
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it  very  tVeiiuently  happenott,  tliat  tlie  yoiiii;,viT  (iuid 
coiiseipiciitly  vveaUei'  cuiislltHtioiictl)  child  in  a 
family  by  reason  of  its  lieis>'ht,  was  fori.'eil  into  a 
laliorions  einploynionl,  wliilst  an  older  child  in  the 
saini'  I'ainily,  ol'  shorter  stature,  but  much  stroni^cr 
coiistilulional  pinvors,  was  refused  ernplnymcnt, 
and  ol)Iit;-ed  to  remain  at  home  in  idleness,  eating- 
llie  liarii  eariu;d  bread  of  the  younger  child's  pro- 
i  uriiis;.  Tlie  standard  of  heijjht  very  soon  became 
notorious,  as  a  fallacy  ;  and  an  order  in  council 
abolished  it  entirely,  excepting  only  as  a  corrobo- 
rative test  to  othercvidence.  The  development  of 
tile  teeth  now  assnmcd  its  proper  place,  and  cer- 
tiiinly  is  the  best  simple  test,  and  when  com- 
hineil  with  other  testimony  affords  a  conclusion 
not  easily  conti'adicted;  and  certainly  wliore  de- 
ception is  practised  inteded  to  be,  it  is  the  best 
renu'cly  at  command;  but  such  is  tlie  determina- 
tion of  the  operalive  class,  to  deceive  in  regard 
to  their  children,  that  it  will  always  be  difficult 
to  come  to  e(jnehisions  strictly  true. 

The  appearance  of  children  at  tlic  ages,  from 
two  to  IH'toen,  in  these  districts  is  miserably  bad  ; 
sallow  in  complexion,  lean,  ev'cn  emaciated,  in- 
kneed,  and  of  ]>recocious  intellect,  all  of  which  are 
symptomatic  of  constitutional  deliility.  There  is 
a  marked  contrast  between  these  children,  and 
those  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  same  locality;  the 
latter  disphvying  considerably  more  physical  pOHOr, 
and  it  has  often  been  remarked,  when  ^ilaying  to- 
gether, that  tin;  liltle  miners  are  a  match  !'or  double 
their  number  of  fietory  ebiUlrcn,  in  feats  of 
strength,  ^[uch  has  been  said  .and  written  on  the 
proeocity  of  factory  children,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  must  be  adnntled  as  correct;  the  ier3' 
congregation  of  numbers,  and  the  general  nnx- 
tiu'e  of  adults  and  children,  tends  to  that  end  :  bnt 
when  some  aulliors  insist  on  early  menstruation 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  factory  emjiloynient 
ifis,  in  my  opinion,  going  too  far.  I  thiidi,  «ilh 
Mr.Kobcrton  ot'  Manehester,  who  read  a  paper 
before  the  British  Association,  at  its  last  meeting 
in  Manchester,  that  menstrnation  is  more  an  affair 
of  constitution  than  of  climate  or  employment.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  but  tliat  there  are  very  manj' 
instances  of  early  menstruation  in  the  factory 
children,  as  I  have  witnessed  myself  many  sneh 
cases.  I  may  mention  one  case  of  a  three  months 
abortion  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  two 
months;  and  another  who  was  a  wife,  and  mother 
of  a  living  child,  when  she  was  two  months  short 
of  fonrtein  j-ears  of  .age:  still  this  is  by  no  means 
general;  indeed,  I  think  cases  of  long  deferred 
menstruation  are  eipially  prevalent  in  tliis  class  of 
society.  .It  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  when  it  is 
considered  that  althongh  confined  in  an  artificially 
heated  atmosphere  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time,  in  eonscqnence  of  which  they  are  thinly 
clothed  (arising,  perhaps,  as  much  from  poverty 
as  otherwise),  yet  they  arc  frequently,  and  without 
aiij- additional  protection,  exposed  at  meal  times 
to  a  generally  cohl  ami  moist  atmosphere  without ; 
comfortless  homes,  thin  bedding,  and  nnwholesome 
low  priced  indigestible  food.  One  of  the  most 
formidable  appearances  at  the  age  at  present  nnder 
consideration,  is  that  of  scrofula,  not  unfrec[neiitly 
combined  with,  and  in  many  cases  the  forerunner 
of,  consumption;  indeed,  there  appears  a  strong 
connecting  link  between  these  diseases;  and  thongh 
consumption's  greatest  ravages  are  after  this  period 
of  life,  yet  it  is  frociuently  seen  in  the  early  years 
of  childhood,  and  its  victims  can  frequently,  if  not 
in  all  ca,scs,  be  traced  to  those  wlio  haveprevionsly 
been  sniijcct  to  attacks  of  scrofula.  There  are 
many  other  diseases  very  prevalent;  the  mere 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal  will  convince 
the  observer  that  their  origin  in  the  main,  is  caused 
by  Iheconslitulional  debility  so  generally  prev.a- 
Icnt — such  as  Jleuorrhagia,  Dianh.vn,  Chorea, 
Prolapsus  Ani, Vermes,  Fevers,  and  Inllammatory 
Affections  of  the  Bronchia,  Substance  of  the 
Lungs,  Plenra,  and  Abdominal  Viscera.  Some  of 
the  eruptive  diseases  are  also  very  prevaUnt,  such 
as  the  I'origo  Favosa,  Scald  Head,  Psora,  since  the 
introduction  of  gas  into  the  mannfaetorics,  Op- 
thalniia  has  been  more  prevalent,  and  from  its 
repeated  attacks,  opacities  of  the  Cornea  are  very 
common  appearances  at  all  ages,  but  most  of  them 
originate  about  this  time  of  life.  In  the  treatment 
of  Clwi-ea,  the  best  success  lia-s  always  foUoweil 


the  exhibition  of  powerful  tonics,  such  as  the 
Soint,  Arsenici,  with  bitter  infusions,  jiroving  it  to 
arise  more  from  gencr.al  debility  than  the  irritation 
of  worms,  &c.  Some  cautions  are  rcqnisite  in 
practising  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  Inllam- 
matory diseases  ;  fevers,  &c.,  lest  the  depletion  be 
carrieil  too  far  and  the  patient  lost  by  uncon- 
querable debility,  which  often  comes  on  so  r.apidly 
that  the  palient  is  gone  before  the  practitioner  has 
time  to  look  about  him.  The  frequency  of  Bron- 
chitis, Scarlet  Fever,  Mumps,  and  similar  diseases 
sultieiently  tells  the  cold  moist  atmosphere  of  the 
nciglibonrliood  to  which  they  are  more  I  han  usually 
susceptible,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  perspi- 
ration carried  on  during  the  lionrs  of  employment, 
and  tlieir  want  of  clotliing  when  not  employed, 
lliarrhiea  is  often  followed  by  obstinate  l^rolapsus 
Ani;  and  in  the  autumn,  cases  of  the  fruit-cholera 
are  \cry  abnndant,  some  of  them  very  difficult  of 
management,  and  not  nnfreqnently  attended  by 
fatal  results.  Strabismns  is  also  a  common  occur- 
rence amongst  this  class  of  children,  which  may 
often  be  traced  to  the  attacks  of  convulsions  from 
teething  or  acidities  in  earlier  infancy.  Such  is 
the  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  features 
of  diseases,  their  causes,  eonseijuences,  and  treat- 
ment during  this  period  of  life.  Chililren  so  sit- 
uated require  more  legislative  protection  than  they 
at  present  enjoy,  but  the  great  matter  is  to  learn 
to  talce  care  of  themselves,  to  avoid  those  prac- 
tices which  are  inimical  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort, and  adopt  such  as  are  really  advantageous; 
bnt  this,  neither  pursuasion,  nor  legislative  enact- 
ments can  aeeomplish,  until  their  education  is  more 
c;iredfor,  when  the}'  will  be  enabled  to  see  things 
in  the  light  of  common  sense.  In  (he  next  chap- 
ter 1  shall  consider  thissuhject  in  reference  to  that 
p.ilod  of  lil'e,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty  or 
tvM'nly-first  year,  a  short  space  of  human  life,  but 
no  less  liable  to  disease,  in  some  of  its  worst  forms 
tl'.an  the  periods  preceding. 
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G  ENTLEMEN, — Thc  nc.xt  antiplilogistio  remedy 
to  be  noticed  is  mercury.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced as  an  anti-inflammatory  agent,  by  Dr. 
riamilton.  He  gave  it  in  doses  offour  grains, 
after  venesection,  in  conjunction  willi  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  also  with  tartar  emetic 
and  canqihor.  The  preparation  nf  mercury 
that  lie  employed  was  calomel.  It  is  generally 
desirable  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  passages 
by  a  large  dose  of  calomel  (live  to  ten  grains) 
before  giving  it  in  smaller  quantities  with 
opium  to  aft'ect  the  system.  If  these  remedies 
were  not  prodiiclive  of  decided  relief  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  Dr.  Hamilton  was  accustomed  to 
re]ieat  the  venesection.  Calomel  is  now  fre- 
quently administered  muLh  more  freely  than 
formerly,  and  especially  in  tropical  climates. 
Doses  of  ten  to  forty  grains  ai'c  not  very  un- 
common. The  modus  operandi  of  mercury 
has  been  much  disputed,  and  is  not  at  all  sa- 
tisfactorily understood.  Dr.  Farre  supposed 
that  it  excited  an  erythemalic  inflammation  in 
the  system,  differing  from  the  inflammation 
previously  determined,  \Ahich  is  of  the  phleg-- 
mouoits  or  adhesive  character,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  efl'usions.  He  tried  it  flrst 
in  a  case  of  iritis,  and  found  that  absorption  of 
tlie  lymph  thrown  out  was  undoubteilly  pro- 
moted. Mercury  is  often  beneficial  in  causing 
the  absorption  of  the  callous  margins  of  sy- 
philitic sores.  In  other  kinds  of  ulcers  its  ad- 
ministration is  generally  injurious. — Neverthe- 
less, wounds  will  often  heal  during-  the  presence 
of  salivation.  Mercury  is  especially  nsofnl  in 
peritonitis,  and  in  all  cases  vidiere  the  buft'y 
coat  is  most  abundant.  It  increases  greatly 
the  lymphatic  and  intestinal  secretions,  anil 
may  be  regarded  as  acting  exclusively  uiion 


Ihe  capillaiy  vessels.  There  is  often  a  dis- 
chargo  of  givcnisl^  maltor  from  the  intestines 
before  salivation,  and  the  iiiflainniation  becomes 
diminished.  Dr.  Armstrong  im.agined  that  the 
chief  benefit  arising  in  inflammation  from  ca- 
lomel and  opium,  was  cliiclly,  if  not  entirelv, 
due  to  the  latter  ingredient,  viz.  the  opium.  In 
some  cases  there  can  be  no  qucstiju  tli.it  the 
opium  is  essential,  and  acts  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  than  merely  preventing  the  re- 
moval of  the  mercury  from  the  bowels.  The 
proportion  of  opium  should  be  augmented 
when  the  nervous  irrit;ition  is  found  to  be  pre- 
dominant over  the  vascular  excitement ;  also 
in  cases  where  inflammation  has  proceeded,  to 
results  attended  with  severe  pain,  and  where 
it  is  important  to  produce  as  iniieli  quietness  as 
possible ;  thus  in  perforation  of  the  pleura  or 
peritoneum,  large  doses  of  opium  may  be  ad- 
vantageously administered.  It  is  in  cases 
where  the  blood  is  altered,  and  the  tendency  to 
fibrinous  efl'usions  becomes  considerable,  that 
a  large  quantity  of  mercury  is  especially  in- 
dicated ;  hence  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
later  slages  of  inflammation,  and  is  less  suitable 
at  the  very  oommenceiiieiit  of  the  disease.  At 
the  onset  we  have  already  noticed  that  antimony 
is  the  most  cfTicicnt  remedy.  AVIien  fever  runs 
high,  as  it  does  frequently  at  the  beginning  of 
an  inflammatory  attack,  it  is  with  diflieully 
that  mercury  can  be  brought  tJ  act  U]ion  the 
system,  and  this  fact  shows  clearly  the  impro- 
priety and  inutility  of  trusting  to  it,  without 
the  as.sistance  of  previous  depletion.  'J'here  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  mercury  has  any 
direit  sedative  influence  upon  the  heart— it  may 
certainly  produce  a  sedative  clfect  indirectly, 
viz.,  by  increasing  the  secretions  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  When  a  very  speedy  effect  is 
desired  upon  the  whole  system,  inunction  must 
be  employed  as  well  as  the  internal  administra- 
tion. AVhen  the  gums  become  afi'ected,  the 
local  inflammation  is  generally  relieved,  al= 
though  the  accompanying/ci'ej-  may  still  con- 
tinue without  any  important  abatement. 
Another  medicir;e  that  has  been  much  extolled 
by  some  as  an  antiphlog'stic  remedy  i.s  liigitalit:. 
This  you  will  find  an  exceedingly  unr.ertuin 
agent,  and  one  upon  which  not  the  slightest 
reliance  can  be  placed.  Colrhicum  lias  also 
been  trieil  in  inflammations  and  in  those  of  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  character  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  strikingly  beneficial  results.  It  in- 
creases the  secretion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  aids  in  the  purification  of  the  blood.  The 
sedative  elTect  of  colehicum  is  r.athcr  uncertain. 
Neutral  salines  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  cases  of  inflammation.  They  seem  to  have 
a  refrigerant  influence,  and  maj'  act  as  altenii- 
ants  of  the  blood.  Salines  ought  to  diminish 
its  spissitude  considerably.  Some  of  the  Ita- 
lian physicians  treat  pneumonia  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  carbonate  of  potass  :  it  is  sup- 
pnscd  to  render  the  circulating  fluid  less  viscid, 
and  the  general  secretions  more  free.  We  re- 
gard these  medicines  as  mere  subsidiary  aiih,  and 
should  never  think  of  trusting  to  any  of  them 
alone.  A  very  imiiorlant  item  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammatian  is  thc  Reyimen.  It  must  be 
evident  tliat  all  circumstances  tending  to  cause 
excitement  of  the  heart's  action,  must  be  most 
carefully  avoided  and  removed.  Hence,  a 
quiet  room  should  be  chosen,  and  the  horizontal 
posture  in  bed  maintained.  All  noise  must  be 
as  far  as  possible  prevented,  and  only  little  light 
should  be  admitted,  because  the  senses  are  so 
many  inlets,  through  which  excitement  may 
be  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  by  it  may 
be  converted  to  the  lieart.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  and  of  the  patient  must  be  cautiously 
regarded.  If  much  lieat  is  allowed,  an  increa.se 
of  the  fever  will  be  induced,  because,  as  you 
know,  the  ctTect  of  heat  is  stimulation.    On  tlie 
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—^ '                   V     1     •   •  ..;.„■  hv  be-^t      If  the  inflammation  is  deeper  or  more 

other  ban.l/coW   .5.   exceedingly   m.)""""'    ''>^.  "  ;.p,.p    ^^p  smmurativc  connter-irritants   may 

eheckins  the  external  secretions   ^"'>  "^^^J^^  ^,  em,'iloyed.      Sometimes  there  i.  seareely  any 

serious  internal  congestions.^    It  is  'f  "'"■;  cftu^ion   discoverable,  but  merely  a  relic  of  in- 

fore,  that  a  continuance  of  either  extreme  n^ust  ;            ^,p,i„„    ^^^  ;„  „k1i  cases  simple 

be  avoided,  and  a  moihrate  temiierature  main-    nammaiu.y  ^, ___^  ,       ^„    ^,^^^^^ 

tained.     The    old  system   of    smothering   up 


patients  in  blanicets;  and  unvent.lated  a,yar  - 
ments  for  the  cure  of  inflammations  indisci.mi- 
natelv  cannot  be  too  strongly  '^^V'-^^f^^^ 
From  what  I  formerly  staled  to  you  about  the 
arrest  of  the  gastric  secretion,  during  the  ex- 
istence  of   inflammatory   action,    vou   will  at 


by  the  formation  on  a  mucous  surface  of  a 
pVUicle  of  lymph,  which  often  enins  a  fetid 
odour.  1 1  is  usually  of  a  low  type,  and  is  most 
successfully  treated  by  stimulants  and  alter- 
atives api'iied  to  the  part.  Mild  mercurials 
and  salines  may  also  bo  given.  Bark  is  fre- 
quently indicated. 

With  the  treatment  and  nature  of  syiih'hhr 
inflammation  and  its  lesults,  we  have  nothinj; 
to  do  here. 

The  next  subject  for  our  brief  consideration 


rubefacients  are  often  very  tisefiil.  All  tliese 
remedies  must  be  employed  before  disorgani- 
zation has  taken  place,  or  organic  disease 
supervened. 

When    suppiirnlioii  is  established  it    lowers 
,be  vital   powers._     If  the   vascular   action^    ^  'Z^dclnflXZaii^^' ^hichl'i^  ^^uti^^^^ 
f   inflammatory   action,    you   wiu  ar  ■  strong,  inflammation  may  continue,  especially    is  ^  ;"^;,.  /f„^.  ^  j^       ,,  „,•  ti,„,,  ,.  its  name 
istence   of   1  flan-^ato^    ^-^^^^^^  „,,  and  ''^"""Vn'n'^f-noul      hiSes,   is  frequentfy  followed   by    the   most 

once_see.hcg,eatnece^^_^^_^  a^  two  reasons    ;|;!-!^-- -^^ej'^-t'i^ir'cr::;^^;  1  ^ous'and  ui^ont^l.able   consequences      ^- 

removed,  the  system  must  be  supported,  es- 
pecially if  any  symptoms  of  deiire=sioii  are 
.iresent.      AVhen  suppuration  is  limited,  there 


supply  of  solid  food.     ......  ^_  -      _ 

for  this  prohibition,  viz.,  that  digestion  cannot 
proceed,  and,  secondly,  that  if  it  could  the 
nourishment  acquired  would  be  decidedly  hurt- 
ful by  augmenting  the  inflammation.    The  only 


ful  by  augmenting  the  uiflammation  ^ ''f  ^M  ^  :'  ni  remain  enmigh  slight  inflammation 
diet  require,!,  is  ,ust_so  "">cl>»s  will  keep  ^  «  ^''^  ,,^  ^^^^^  employment  of  anti- 
stomach  from  inflaming,  .^^'^  ^^j,  -'J;,"^'^  iw.gistie  tueasures.  The  symptoms  that  are 
tor  this  purpose  cUhent.-:  nie  by  )ai  the  best.  j  1  ^»^^j  ,  ,  „^^,  ^iffas\on  of  pus  through  the 
VVebave  now  alluded  to  the  principal  agents  I  ^^j^^^^^  j^^^.^  already  been  enumerated  on  a 
that  are  of  use  in  combatting  inflammatory  dis-  \  .-  .  ■  •  ,  = ,   .„Kc„u„.  .nn,l,. 


1^  ".  — -  u  ,x'    former  occasion,  viz 

ease,  viz.,  blood  letting   (general  and  local), 
antimony,  opium,   and  mercury,   all  ol  wliali 
may  be"  assisted  by   salines,  diluents,  and  the 
anti-phlogistic   rn/imen.      We    must    procee.l 
to     make     a     few     (.bservations    ujion     llie 
treatment  of  the  ;v.w(//.t  of  inflaramaliou.     It 
■will  be  apparent  at  the  outset  that  these  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  aiiv  one  class  of  medi- 
cines      The   first   of    these   results    that   v^e 
considered   was   efii.^i.n.      The   remedies   for 
this  have  been  called  murnants,  snibffarti;ils, 
and  dis<-ur,en/s.     The  first  of  these  terms  would 
apply  to  any  measures  by  which  a  direct  re- 
nioykl  of  the  matters  cff'used  could  be  accom- 
plished.      The     second     term,     sorbefaeients, 
■wolild  seem  to  be  only  nominal,  inasmuch  as 
we  do  not  know   of  any  substances  lliat  act 
upon  the  absorbents  simply.     Discutients  are 
stimulant  applications  for  dispersing  eftusions, 
such   as  solutions  of  ammonia,   vinegar,    sait 
water,  and  the  like.     Fnclion  with  stimulating 
liniments   is  also   of  much   service   in    some 
cases.     It  acts  by   increasing  the  circidation 
through  the  veinsj  and  should  therefore  always 
be  performed  in  a  direction   towards  the  heart. 
After  eff'nsinn  has  occurred,  the  inflammatury 
action  becomes  diminished,  but  may  still  )•'.'- 
main  in  a  low  degree,  so  that  blisters  and  other 
local  apiilicalions  may  be  required.     The  best 
and  most  elfectual  remedy  for  the  removal  of 
eft'nsions,  is,  as  we   before   noliceil,  mercury- 
It  appears  to  have  some  specific  influence  ujiuu 
the  economy  wdiereby  the  absoriition  of  foreign 
matters  is  determined.     The  cflicacy  of  mci- 
cury  for  this  purpose  is  well   seen  in  cases  of 
iritis,  in  which  Ijnipli  is  poured  out  and  rcsisis 
all   attempts   made   fcir  its  reniovol,  until   the 
system  is  brought  under  the   specilic  influence 
of    mercurial    prepar.itions.       The    beneiicial 
operation  of  blood  letting  and  antunony  in  tlie 
ulterior  stages   of  inflammation,  is  not  to  be. 
cumpared  with  that  of   mercury.      When  the 
chief  result  of  inflammation  is  congestion,  an- 
timony may  be  as  userul  as   mercury.     Some- 
times con"estions  are  better  treated  by  tonics 
than   by  cither.     The    same    n.ay   be   said   of 
fluxes   after   all    inflammation  has  ceased.     In 
fluxes  of  mucous  membranes,  Inrpenlincs  and 
balsams  are  very  eflicacions — they  appear  to 
have   a   specific' influence   over    these   cases. 
Kicpiid    eflnsions    into   sacs  nm«t  be  treated 
with  blisters,  also  witliioJide  of  potassium,  and 
diuretics   and    purgative.       When    there    are 


-  iccnp,  snbsultus  tendi- 
num,  "cohTsweats,  and  ere  long,  deuih  The 
he,t  palliatives  that  can  be  given  are  baik  and 
ammonia,  wine,  camphor,  oimun.  \\heie  the 
system  is  weakened  by  the  discharge  of  puiu- 
lent  fluid,  generous  diet  and  tomes  must  be 
freely  administered.  . 

Gangrene  must  be  treated  much  in  a  similar 
manner.      If  it  causes  depression,  the  system 
must  be  supported.     AVe  must  try  to  excite  the 
parts  to  inflammation,  so  as  to  throw  ofl   the 
dead  matters.     Sometimes,  however,  gangrene 
is  attended  with  an  amount  of  inflammation 
that  becomes  dangerous,  and  the    excitement 
of  the   system   may  even   require  coUMderable 
depletion.      The    pernicious   influence   of    the 
gangrene  must  be  obviated  by  antiseptics.     la 
ganorenc  aff'ecting  the  throat,  for  example,  a 
g.ivile  may  be  used,  consisting  of  from  uj  to  vj 
drachms,  "of  the  solution  of  chlorinated  Imie, 
and  vj  to  viij  ounces  of  water.     The  i-hloride  of 
lime  'has  been  of  service  in  gangrene  of  the 
lungs.       Kitro-nnirialic    aiid    is   still    bfller. 
Cre-isotc   is   also   good.       A'arions   inhalations 
are  useful  where  the  throat  is  affected       An- 
other result  of  inflammation  is  idceraHnu.  This 
is  more  common  In  the  alimentary  canal  than  1 
in  other  parts.      Snch  ulcerations  must  not  be 
treated  merely  anti-phogistically,  hut  we  must 
endeavour  to  excite  a  new  and  healthy  action 
in  the  aflected  parts.      Mercury  may  be  given 
as  an  alterative  in  small   doses  ;     also,  nitrate 
of  silver,   acetate  of  lead,   sulphate  of  copper, 
(U-  sulphate   of  zinc,  or  astringent  decoctions, 
asdecoction  of  logwood.     The  same  substances 
may  be  of  use  also  in  uhteration  aft'eeting  the 
hirvnx,  &c. 

the  treatment  of  erjjsipeldloin:  inflammation 
varies  with  its  peculiar"  character.      Sometimes 
erysipelas  assumes   the   typhoid  form,  and  re- 
ipiiros  the  employment  of"  powerful  stimiilauts. 
Ill    otlicr   instances,     again,     it     is     decidedly 
iiipiwiiialory,    and   demaiuli    the    most    active 
depiction,  together  with  antimony,  salines,  fee. 
As  a  general  rule,  erysipelas  is  inflammatory 
at  the  commencement  of  llie  attack,  but  re- 
(piires   the   use  of  tonic  remedies   towards  its 
termination.     Vclpeau  states   that   erysiiiclas 
consists    essentially    of    iuilammalhin    of    the 
capillary  ri-iii.i.    One  of  the  dangers  cimnected 
with   it   is   its   special   tendency   to    aft'ect   the 
membranes  of  the  hraht. 


diuretics  and  purgatives  When  there  arc  Uheumalh  inKamination  generally  requires 
sh.dit  remains  of  inflrmimations,  iodnc  is  very  ;  pretty  free  blood  letting,  and  abo  the  cxhihi- 
etVectnal.  If  after  elfnsion  !  as  taken  place,  ,  lion  of  wlial  may  ho  termed  «/«•- /^.^  inedicmts 
the  inflammation  becomes  c//roHi."-iodine  and  '  siieh  as  colchinwi.  The  combinalion  ot 
mercury   must  be   given 


.,_ ,    ^ Hore  also  co»;//cr-    calomel,  antimony  and  opium,  is  also  produc 

rriliinis  come  in  with  great  advantage.     If  the    live  of  especial  benefit. 


and   uncontrollaoic    consequentti,      It 
produces   gradual   alteration?  in  the   nutntive 
functions,    and   thus   also    alterations   in    the 
strurhnc  o(  organs.     The  vessels  are  excited 
and  throw   out  too  great  a  quantity  ot   »oUU 
matter.     Hence  may  arise  hypertrophy,  indu- 
ration, stricture,  dilation,  ulceration,  Ke.     1  he 
efi'eels  usually   predominate  in  one  elementary 
I  tissue  more  tlian  in  another,  and  the  results  in 
'  the  different  tissues  present  many  varieties  ot 
alteration      Thus  when  a  tube  consisting  ot 
several  tissues  is  inflamed,  if  generally  happens 
that  the  most  vascular  constituent  is  the  espe- 
cial seat  of  the  mischief;  for  example,  in  in- 
flammation of  the  urethra,   we  find  that  the 
submucous  membrane  has  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  thickening.     There   is  a  d.flerence  in 
the  susceptibility  of  tissues  to  inflammat.on,— 
thus,    serous    tissue    is    very   easily    aflected, 
whereas,   fibrous   tissue  is  much   less  liable  to 
the  inflammatory   process.      Both,    however, 
beeume  aflected  "if  the  inflammation  is  clirnmr. 
The   deposits   arising   from  the  inflammation 
may  vary  from  simple  lymph  to  complete  bone. 
Wlien    the   liver  is    inflamed,    an   albuminous 
loalter  is   deposited  of  lower  vitality  than  that 
which  usually  nourishes  the  organ  ;  itbeconies 
contracted,  and  as  a   eonseipience,    the  entire 
organ  shrinks.     The  product  encroaches  upon 
the   vessels  of  the  organ,  and,   tlieretore,   its 
uro^er  function  becomes  impaired 

Chronic  inflammation  seems  to  accelerate 
the  occurrence  of  ordinary  changes.  It  makes 
cellular  textuie  dense  and  lilirous-muscular 
structures  become  tendinous^iibroiis  tissues 
1  become  cartilaginous,  and  the  cartilaginous 
become  ossified. 

Parenchymatous  tissues  generally  un.lergo 
indnration-Sometimes  they  become  softened. 
In  serous  cavities,  chronic  inflammation  may 
keen  up  the  eflusion  to  which  the  acute  gave 
rise  -but  with  this  difterence,  that  the  chronic 
action  causes  a  degnuhilion  in  the  cliaracter  of 
the  efl'used  matter. 

LKCTIIRE    XXI. 

Gkntlemen,— We  are  now  entering  on  that  de- 
nartinent,  or  division  of  our  eour.se  which  Ireutsot 
individual  diseases, ren.lerod  si^eial  by  ih.ir nf^oct- 
n,o  iiKlividnal  organs,  or  rendered  so  by  llieir  con- 
slilnling  such  a  group  that  they  a.-e  coi.stantl.V  oc- 
.urriu"-'  together,  more  or  less.  Willi  a  constant 
relation  to  each  other.  And  these  m  a  great  mea- 
sure arise  out  of  the  general  docirines  <.t  ,mlhohgy 
a,„.lied  to  in.lividnal  ..rgans,  or,  as  it  is  soinetimes 
h.itanc'd,  individual  fiuielions  coim.^;led  with 
various  parts  of  tlie  body,  constitulmg  mdivuhia 
and  special  diseases.  The  first  subject  we  sl.a 
h,.giu  upon  will  ho  the  organs  ot  '•';^l"™l''?'n  '^ 
respiratory  organs  from  the   nos  ids  to  the  da 

natural  connection,  to  the  organ  '■'"'•'■"'■'"""■.„,. 

Now,  preliminary  to  the  consideration  ol  ill  li- 
vidiud  organs,  we  liave  twogei.emhl.es  to  cms  de 
Id  to  notice  respecting  each  g'-l',-;;-'';";,;."'; 
matters  with  r.-spect  to  the   constiu.tioii  ol    th 

lUms,  Ihoir  l-onctions,  the  niani.er  n.  «huh  they 

X  be  derailed,  and  consequently  '"■•;;"■";; 

i„  wliich  we  may  get  at  a  km.w  edge  -''-'>' 

loins  as  they  mav  tend  to  death  or  to  olliui  lesiills 

Now   we" already  liud  with   regard  to  general 


r,;/«n/s  come  in  with  great  advantage.     If  the    tive  of  especial  henehl.  .U-^""  •rLnTi>'atiiolo<rv  that  signs  may  be  either 

chronic  inflammation  is  superficial,  blisters  are  \      The  (/ijyhllierilic  infl.ammalion  is  ehractensed  |  diagnosis  ami  lai       cJ-' 
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general  or  )i.irlkiiha-.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
cliosl. 

On  the  Olio  liand,  iiiirlieidar  si^as  procobd  f'roiii 
deruiigciuent  of  the  jihysical  eoiistitiuion  of  the 
organs,  aiipealiiij;  direetly  to  the  senses.  There 
are  other  syin]iloms,  aj^ain,  eoiineeted  with  tlio 
Aitiil  properties  of  tlie  diHeroiit  organs,  and 
allhi)U;;h  lliey  often  appeal  to  our  senses  in  an  iii- 
dii-cet  way.  it  is  lliroii.n'h  these  vital  parts. 

A\'e  ]iroceed  lo  consider,  in  a  geuernl  way,  llie 
manner  in  w  liieli  both  sets  of  these  may  lieeoine 
availnlile  in  teaehins;  as  the  diseases  of  the  ehest. 
The  ehicf  (iceidiarity  with  regard  to  the  ehest  is 
the  manner  in  wliieh  its  maehini'ry  is  coiistilnted 
and  eondueled.  The  chest  is  a  maehine  adapted 
for  tlii^  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  and  it  is  one  ad- 
mirahly  adapted  for  that  pnrpose.  Unt  thaladapla- 
<ioii  lielongs  rather  more  (o  physiology  and  anatomy 
iha«  lit  the  partieiilar  d(<partment  heforc  ns,  which 
is  (o  coiisider  how  that  mechanism  ifderanged  may 
present  signs  of  disease.  It  is  ohvious  that  before 
it  can  cause  signs  of  disease,  it  ninst  act  in  a  man- 
ner wliich  is  palpable,  visible,  or  in  some  way  os- 
tensible to  the  senses.  It  is  not  every  physical 
icJiange  which  taUes  place,  that  can  become  a  source 
of  piiysical  signs.  We  ilrst  of  all  consider,  then, 
!iow  we  c£in  render  the  disease  manifest.  We 
mu.st  e.Namiiie  the  chest  and  its  properties,  so 
far  as  we  can  by  sight  anil  touch. 

Js'ow  the  conslitiilii  m  of  the  chest  presents  a  given 
symmetry,  cerliiin  synuuelrical  proportions  on  one 
side  c-orresponding  with  the  other,  and  these  sym- 
metrical proportions  are  exhibited  not  only  in  the 
stationary  condition — what  may  Ije  called  the  stti- 
lk:d  .symmetry  of  the  ehest,  or  when  the  cliest  is 
comparalivcly'at  rest,  or  in  the  intermediate  stale 
between  rest  and  motion, — but  likewise  a  symmetry 
in  the  motions  of  the  chest,  and  in  a  correspondence 
.between  the  motions  of  tlie  two  sides. 

We  consider  the  natural  aspect,  the  form  and  the 
giesition  of  the  chest,  which  may  be  called  the  sta- 
,tical  examination  of  the  chest  by  siglit  and  touch. 
,Uy  inspecling  it  straight,  so  <as  to  view  the  two  cor- 
a'espoudin>;'  sides,  the  iwo  are  seen  to  correspond 
.e.\actly  with  each  other  ;  the  one  half  is  a  repre- 
ibCJitiitive  of  the  other  half  and  if  from  an  exami- 
nation of  llie  front  we  go  to  the  back,  we  should 
find  a  correspondence  between  the  two  sides,  one 
half  a  representative  of  the  other  half,  a  perfect 
correspondence  between  back  and  front. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which  .symmetry  may 
be  seen,  i.  e.,  looking  down  the  chest  so  that  you 
may  perceive  a  correspondence  between  the  thick- 
ness of  the  one  side  and  the  thickness  of  the  other. 
And  so  you  may  examine  tlie  cliests  of  patients 
in  a  similar  way  by  looking  over  the  shoulder, 
directing  the  patient  to  lay  bis  head  down,  you 
perceive  at  once  a  correspondence  between  the  two 
sides.  This  is  a  rough  but  an  extremely  useful  way 
toolitain  knowledge  on  the  symmetry  of  the  chest. 
It  reipiires  a  certain  amount  of  practice  and  a  cor- 
rect eye,  to  be  )irucise  in  this  mode  of  examination, 
but  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  after  a  Utile  practice, 
accuracy  is  obtained,  independently  altogether,  of 
mensuration. 

Now  I  sliall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  living  model, 
by  which  a  few  of  tlie  jiarticnlars  may  be  Illustrated. 
I  mention,  by  way  of  precaution,  in  the  first  in- 
slance,  that  as  symmetry  is  the  great  olijecl,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  necessary  to  phice  the  individual 
in  a  perfectly  natural  position,  that  the  arms 
shall  be  in  a  corresponding  position  on  lioili  sides, 
and  (he  body  as  erect  as  possible  ;  if,  in  a  sitting 
posUire,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  erectness  of 
the  trunk.  Sometimes  patients  are  too  weak  to 
bear  this;  under  these  circumstances,  the  patient 
lying  in  bed,you  mayinspcct  the  sides  from  above, 
and  if  the  patient  is  lying  down,  it  is  important  that 
you  get  intu  a  |)osition  to  see  the  symmetry  "f  the 
two  sides.  Yon  must  sacrifice  dignity  lo'llie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  desire  of  doing  the 
patient  good,  and  get  on  the  bed  and  look  down: 
you  must  move  yourselves  lo  suit  your  sight.  The 
great  object  is  to  discover  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  symmetry  ;  therefore  examine  fairly. 
This  symmetrical  portion  of  two  sides  is  very  often 
extremely  well  seen  from  tlie  foot  of  the  bed. 

Now,  I  have  stated,  that  symmetry  is  the  rule 
of  the  natural  condition  ;  there  are,  however,  in 


the  natural  condilion,  cerlaiii  small  exceptions  to 
symmetry,  Iritling,  in  some  mcasui-e,  but  yet  llic^y 
ought  lo  be  nolii^ud — not  only  because  they  are 
exceptions,  but  because  they  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
aggerated by  disease.  The  exceptions  are,  that 
Ihe  right  side  in  in  a  trilling  degree  larger  than  the 
left  sule:  when  we  come  to  actual  measurement,  it 
becomes  more  parlicnlarly  evident,  but  it  is  also 
somelimcs  obvious  to  the  eye.  It  may  be  stated 
to  be  a  general  rule,  that  on  examination  the  right 
side  from  the  lower  part  measures  from  one-eighth 
lo  half  an  inch  more  than  the  left;  this  is  stated 
iiy  Ijcibig,  and  considered  by  him  a  general  rule, 
\)r.  Stokes,  who  pointed  out  this  incident,  consi- 
der.s  that  Ihe  greater  use  of  the  right  side  causes 
il;  that  Ihe  right  side  is  Ihe  strong  side,  and  one 
that  re(|nires  greater  use  and  development.  It  is 
a.  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  fact  is  not  an  effect 
rather  than  a  cause,  hut  it  is  a  matter  we  cannot 
enter  inio  at  present.  Dr.  Stokes  states,  that  in 
oni'  of  the  instances  in  which  the  patient  used  his 
left  hand  as  much  as  (ho  right  one,  the  left  side 
acipiired  the  predominance.  There  is  nol,  how- 
ever, enougli  of  evidence  to  ]irovc,  that  enlarged 
left  sides  follow  imariably  the  increased  use  of  the 
left  hands.  Doctor  Willaii,  a  very  laborious 
French  physician,  has  made  a  great  many  re- 
searches in  (he  comparative  size  of  Ihe  chest,  and 
its  various  inequalities,  both  natural  and  unnatu- 
ral; and,  amoiigt  other  things,  he  has  found  that  a 
great  exieiision  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  instead 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  chest,  diminishes  it. 
Those  arli/.ans  who  are  engaged  in  active  employ- 
ment, rci|uiring  t!:e  use  of  their  upper  extremities 
more  than  the  lower,  (the  arms  parlicnlarly,)  have, 
on  llie  average,  smaller  chests  than  those  whoso 
occupation  requires  both  extremities  to  be  used 
ei|ually.  We  have,  indeed,  always  considered 
that  this  exercise  and  development  of  one  side — thc> 
etfect  of  a  person  using  the  right  hand  more  than 
the  left — would  increase  the  size  of  the  muscles; 
but  we  cannot  see  how  it  would  inci  ease  the  size 
of  the  chest  itself,  unless  tliere  is  some  other  do- 
V elopment  to  account  for  it.  I  ha\e  alw ays  taken 
another  cause  as  the  reason;  and  before  I  mention 
it,  I  will  state  that  another  slight  deviation  from 
symmetry  is  also  observed  in  a  great  number  of 
healthy  cases.  The  number  is  not  such  as  to  erect 
it  into  a  rule  ;  but  it  may  generally  be  found  to  be 
the  case,  that  besiiles  an  unusual  development  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  side,— a  predominant 
development  of  the  right  side, — there  is  a  greater 
development  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  than 
the  right;  and  lo  confirm  this,  I  may  stale 
that  Doctor  Willan,  who  has  made  many 
careful  observations  on  the  same  point,  observes, 
that  in  \cry  numerous  instances  where  there  is  a 
trifling  amount  of  disease,it  mustamount  to  acase  o\' 
enlargement ;  and  that  a  departure  from  the  natural 
.symmetry  of  the  chest  produced  disease  in  thegreat- 
er  number  of  the  instances  he  met  with.  Now  this 
makes  it  entirely  (instead  of  being  connected  wilh 
the  muscular  de\olopment  or  original  confirmation) 
owing  to  a  greater  amount  of  pressure  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  by  which  amount  of  pressure 
cerlain  parts  were  disposed  to  enlarge  and  other 
parts  to  contract.  Now  if  we  wish  to  find  what 
those  parts  should  be,  1  have  no  hesilation  to  refer 
you  to  the  position  of  the  liver  in  the  lower  [larts 
of  the  chest.  The  chest  is  expanded,  and  the  lungs 
obey  that  expansion;  all  sides  of  the  chest  and 
lungs  move  freely.  The  molions  of  respiration, 
inspiralion,  and  expiration  take  place  without  any 
impediment ;  and  expiration  takes  place  with  the 
same  facility.  But  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
resistance  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  Where 
there  is  such  a  heavy  ma.ss  interfering,  with  the 
respiratory  motions,  it  requires  a  greater  power  to 
move  it  than  if  less  motion  took  place ;  conse- 
quently, you  may  conceive  that  where  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  resistance  in  the  region  of  the 
liver  to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weight  of  the  li\er,  there  will 
be  a  greater  lendency  to  increase  the  bulge 
or  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  This  tidies  place  in  inspira- 
tion, but  still  more  in  expiration.  In  expiration, 
which  is  a  meclumical  act,  arising  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  organs,  there  is  not  only  the  elasticity 
of  the  outer  organs,  but  the  weight  of  the  liver 


to  contend  with,  —  and  that  takes  place,  on 
an  average,  in  a  third  of  Hie  whole  period  of 
an  individual's  life,  in  a  horizontal  position. 
This  seems  but  a  little,  but  it  is  something 
that  is  going  on  constantly  in  this  part  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  quite 
sulllcicnt  to  have  the  ellect  of  causing  a  greater 
predominance  of  development  on  the  lower  part  of 
that  side.  With  regard  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  side  is  there  any  proof  that  mechanical  action 
has  there  a. similar  etfect?  There  is  the  stomach  dis- 
tended with  wind,  which  is  more  or  less  yielding, 
nevertheless,  wi-  find  thatDr.  AVillan  mentions, 
as  showing  changes  of  the  chest,  —  arising 
from  the  resistaueo  given  by  the  distended  sto- 
mach,— children  subject  to  dyspepsy  and  Ikitulatory 
disease.  Here  Ihe  heart  rises  up — a  solid  body — 
pretty  high  to  the  chest,  and  though  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung,  may  it  not  act 
in  a  similar  degree  with  respect  to  the  up|ier  por- 
tion ?  The  heart  and  appendages,  and  the  other 
portions  connected  with  it,  rise  pretty  high  to  the 
left  side,  and  it  seems  that  a  particular  amount  of 
resistance  given  there  may  cause  a  predominance 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  over  the  right. 
The  other  view  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
chest  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the  observation 
may  lead  us  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  causes 
of  these  different  phenomena,  and  their  prominent 
signs. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  statical 
position  of  size  in  relation  to  the  chest.  The  ehest 
expands  in  a  state  of  rest  wilhout  relation  to  these 
motions.  We  now  consider  the  motions  of  the 
chest  as  expanded  by  the  rise  and  fall.  Now  the 
molions  of  the  chest  as  to  their  size  are  symmetrical. 
They  are  symmetrical  in  all  directions.  Kemem- 
ber  what  the  motions  of  the  lungs  are — where  the 
motions  of  the  chest  begin.  Although  the  chest 
is  a  moving  machine,  the  chest  itself  is  the  organ 
of  motion;  we  should  consider  the  manner  in  which 
it  moves,  by  considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
lungs  arc  calculated  to  expand  best:  and  pathologi- 
cally considered,  in  relation  to  size,  we  must  consi- 
der that  the  lungs  expand  from  their  roots.  From 
the  roots,  so  called;  these  parts,  from  which  bron- 
chii  subdivide,  and  from  which  the  vesicular  tex- 
ture of  the  lungs  expand  Idic  the  roots  of  trees 
from  a  centre.  We  suppose  the  great  bronchii  go 
in,  and  subdivide  in  various  manners  through  the 
whole  expansion.  Well,  then,  the  expansion  of 
the  lungs  is  upwards,  outwards,  downwards,  and 
inwards.  The  expansion  is  over  the  chest  in 
every  direction;  and  just  so,  of  a  similar  kind 
ought  the  expansion  of  the  chest  to  be.  In  mak- 
ing these  observations,  you  will  do  well  to  use  the 
sight  and  touch  together,  placing  the  patient  im- 
mediately before  you,  and  placing  your  fingers  on 
the  chest  so  that  you  are  sure  you  are  looking  at 
two  corresponding  points;  then  desire  the 
patient  to  take  a  deep  breath,  and  watch  it  at 
various  degrees,  and  then  you  will  see  Ihe  expan- 
sion taking  place  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  You 
will  observe  it  rises  not  only  up\rards  but  out- 
wards; and  this  is  oflefl  to  be  observed  by  placing 
the  other  hand,  so  that  not  only  do  the  fingers 
rise  up  and  down  a  little,  hut  the  hand  and  fingers 
are  lifted  outwardly.  This  may  be  observed  if  the 
patient  has  his  clothes  on;  you  put  your  hands 
round  the  chest,  and  you  will  perceive  at  once  ail 
uniform  and  general  expansion,  which,  in  some 
instances,  will  Mijii.'rscde  the  necessity  of  further 
examination,  and  likewise  there  is  an  expansion 
of  the  sides.  The  ribs  are  observed  to  rise  as  well 
as  to  expand  outwardly — you  will  then  come  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  swells  outwards  by 
the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ;ibdominal 
viscera.  In  the  b;ick  you  may  ]iei-cei\e  not  only  a 
general  expansion,  but  the  individual  motions  of 
the  sc:ipul;e,  vv  hicli  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  metre 
— a  mark,  or  index,  of  the  motions  of  the  chest. 
You  will  observe  the  diUereiit  motions  of  the  chest 
and  the  dillereut  motion  of  each  scapuhc  from  the 
sphic. 

Now  we  may,  in  different  diseases,  detect  a  dif- 
ference in  the  expansion  of  the  two  sides — in  the 
descent  of  the  one  .scapula;  from  the  spine,  to  that 
of  the  other.  The  motions  that  arise  take  place  in 
insjiiration  ;  and  whilst  we  watch  these  motions 
(and,  iu  expiration,  the  opposite  convUtiou  takts 
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placf),  "liilst  we  are  watuhinjj  the  falliug,  we  may 
sometimes  have  the  limits  of  a  motion  into  the 
hnvcr  part  of  tlie  chest,  ami  thus  discover  what  j 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  chest.  It  may  seem  to 
be  not  a  difficult  thing  to  talk  of  the  boundaries  of  , 
the  chest.  The  chest,  inasmucli  as  it  is  composed 
of  bone  and  abdomen,  is  hemmed  in  with  muscles. 
But,  you  must  observe,  that  the  abdominal  viscera 
areiu  the  chest,  and  it  is  very  important  to  distin- 
guish where  tlio  particular  point  of  the  chest 
corresponds  with  abdominal  spinals  onl}',  or 
thoracic  and  abdominal  spinals. 

Kow  1  liavc  mentioned  that  sight  and  touch 
assist  us  in  this;  that  by  observing  the  motions  of 
respiration  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  we  per- 
ceive a  difference  in  the  motions  of  those  above 
the  diaphragm  and  those  below  the  diaphragm, 
and  for  this  reason- — the  intercostal  muscles  above 
the  tliaphragm  are  the  seat  of  pressure  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within.  When  the  chest 
is  expanded,  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum  is  foinid.  and 
if  the  air  does  not  penetrate  with  great  freedom 
into  the  lungs,  that  vacuum  takes  some  time  to 
go  from  the  trachea  into  the  lungs;  and  so,  if  it 
does  not  take  place  with  gi'eat  freedom  at  each 
time  the  diaphragm  descends,  there  will  be  little 
concavities,  as  is  found  on  laborious  rtspiration. 
In  a  healthy  person,  you  observe  the  intercostal 
spaces  above  the  diaphragm  that  correspond  with 
the  lungs  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  are  concave 
at  each  respiratory  elforf,  whereas  those  intercostal 
spaces  below  the  diaphragm,  —  I  do  siot  mean 
actually  below  the  attadiments  of  the  diaphragm, 
but  below  that  le\el  on  which  the  thoracic  viscera 
rest — those  that  are  so,  instead  of  being  concave  at 
each  inspiratory  eliort,  project  outwards,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  chest  seems  to  expand  and  project 
outwards  independently  of  that ;  and  w hen  inspi- 
ration is  contracted,  as  in  croup  or  any  other 
case  of  that  kind,  the  depression  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  connected  with  the  chest  is  increased, 
whereas  the  external  swelling  and  projection  of 
all  those  parts  below  the  diaphragra,  correspond- 
ing with  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  increased. 
The  projection  is  increased  in  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  opposite  states  exist  in  the  chest. 
Some  of  the  effects  arising  from  this  are  rather 
interesting.  'I'heso  alwa3's  take  place  peculiarly 
in  yoiuig  subjects,  and  their  continual  operation 
causes  distortion  of  a  particidar  kind.  Shaw  has 
pointed  out,  latelj-,  some  remarkable  cases  con- 
nected with  that  projection  called  pidgeon  ches/, 
or  chicken  hreasi — distortion,  which  in  children 
shows  a  remarkable  projection — a  ilatness  of  the 
chest,  and  a  ffatncss  of  the  sternum,  and  he, 
taking  the  explanation  as  before  pointed  out  with 
regard  to  the  inlercostal  muscles,  ascribes  it  to  a 
similarity  of  pressure  of  the  inspiratory  effort 
connected  with  an  imperfect  transmission  of  air 
through  the  trachea.  In  the  cases  I  have  already 
mentioned,  where  the  air  does  not  enter  with  great 
freedom,  there  will  be  a  defective  expansion  of  the 
tliaphragm  ;  and  one  of  the  gi'eat  causes,  per- 
liaps  the  chief  cause  of  respiration,  is  the  weight 
of  the  luDg.s,  whieli  will  efleet  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  when  the  air  does  not  enter  freely, 
while  nimospherical  pressure  will  be  exerted  on 
the  parts  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ribs.  If  the 
air  does  not  enter  freely,  the  walls  of  the  chest  are 
pressed  in.  'Ibis  is  what  you  see  in  cUicken- 
hreasted  children  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is 
narrowed,  flattened,  and  depressed,  the  continued 
effect  of  which  is  to  cause  a  projection  of  the 
sternum,  and  this  is  sometimes  exhibited  through 
the  whole  course  of  an  individual's  life. 

The  point  before  us  now,  more  particularly,  is 
the  manner  of  tracing  the  limits  of  the  chest. 
The  pressure  is  all  outwards,  by  the  diaphragm 
prcs.sing  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  outwards  and 
downwards,  and  causing  a  temporary  depression 
of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Iliis  is  an  important 
sign  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  limits  of  the 
chest,  and  likewise  the  opposition  to  the  entry  of 
air  into  the pro]Hr  lubes.  It  is  in  connexion  with 
this,  arising  out  of  this  difference  of  pressure  be- 
tween the  abdominal  p;irl  of  the  chest,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  pulmomirii  part  of  the  chest, 
that  yn  may  perceive  the  outline  of  the  projec- 
tion; now  there  i»  a  dfiuble  one  constantly  pro- 
duced.    In  indicating  the  actual  contact  of  the 


liver  with  the  walls  of  tlic  chest,  it  appears  a 
little  above,  to  correspond  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  diaphrag-m,  and  upper  portion  of  the  liver, 
arising  from  the  outward  pressure  I  before  men- 
tioned. This  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
natural  projection  of  the  chest,  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  side. 

Another  fact,  important  to  notice,  in  connexion 
with  these  motions  is,  that  the  ear  is  differently 
affected  by  the  motions  of  respiration.     Full  in- 
spiration causes  the  ribs  to  rise  and  to  recede  from 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  expand  bet^^  ecu  them. 
In  the  act  of  respiration  the  lungs  are  fidly  ex- 
panded, which   is  a  healthy  condition  of  a  w^ell- 
developed  chest.     This  docs  not  apply  to  narrow- 
chests,  or   in  disease  where  there  is  an  adhesion. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  full  respiration,  the  lungs 
rise   upwards   to   the   diaphragm,  and  expand  the 
greater  portion,  and  the  heart  comes  in  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  as  in  the  case  of  hcarl 
nffcctioti;  where  the  agitation  and  beating  of  the 
heart  is   caused  by  the  heart's  connexion  with  the 
chest.     It  may  be  seen  likewise  iu  the  amount  of 
the  lungs'  expansion ;  the  heart  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sternum.     Healthy  respiration  is 
both    rlinphrasmalic   and    costeUart/.    and    is    con- 
stituted by   the   descent  of    the    diaphragm   and 
the   rising  of  the   ribs ;     and  all  varieties  arise 
from  disease,   in   which   one    of    these   elements 
of  respiration  or   the   other  is  absent.     Tims,  for 
instance,  diaphragmatic  respiration — which  takes 
place  when  something  or  other  prevents  the  full 
motion  of  the  ribs;  when  the   ribs  are  prevented 
from  moving  freely,  cither  by  excessive  pain,  or 
by  ossification  of  the  cartilages;  or  by  actuiJ  di- 
sease taking  place  in  the  lungs;   then  the  respira- 
tion takes  place   interior!}' and   by  descent  of  the 
diaphragm.      In  that  case  the  breathing  is  dia- 
phragmatic or  abdominal;  inasmuch  as  the  motions 
are  not   seen,   and  the  chest  no  longer  rises  up- 
wards   and   outwards.      There  is  a  greater  tbsm 
usual  ascent   of    the   abdomen    at    each   breath. 
Again,  the  opposite  condition  takes  place  in  what 
is   called   thoracic,    or  eostcllary   respiration,   or 
high   respiration.      This    takes   place   when    the 
[jdiaphragTii    is    immoveable;    the  diaphragm   does 
'  not  partake   of  the  least   movement.     This   may 
;  be  from  various   causes — as  when  it  is   the   seat 
'  of    intense   pain,   or   by   a   voluntary    act    it    is 
!  kept  motionless,  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  and  in  case  of 
excessive  pain  of  the  abdomen ;  the  motioit  downi- 
'  wards  may  cause  pain  by  a  contraction  on  the  ab- 
'  dominal   muscles.      In   these   cases   the   chtst   is 
moved  w ith  great  activity,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  supplementary  muscles,  and  the  various 
muscles  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
arc  called  into  increased  activity  ;  the  chest  moves 
with  a  greater  apparent  effort,  and  the  abdomen  is 
comparatively  quiet,  or  it  moves,  or  appears  to 
move  inwards  ;  this  moving  inwards  arising  from 
an  attempt  of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  contract 
I  the  motion"of  the  diaphragm.     As  an  example  of 
diaphragmatic   respiration,   I  may  mention  a  re- 
■  markable  one,  in  which  disease  affects  the  nerves 
and  the  muscles  above  the  diaphragm, — in  case  of 
fracture  or  injury  of  the  lower  animal  vertebra,  cr 
a  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  bch)w  the  origin  (4' 
'  the  Phrenic  nerve.     The  motion  of  the  intercostal 
'  muscles  may  be  suspended,  and  still  respiration  be 
'  carried   on    bj-   the   diaphragm  supplied   by    the 
phrenic  nerve,  which  has  its  action  by  its  connex- 
ion with  the  nenes  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
I      We   may  mention   these   as  c'ases  of  diseased 
I  respiration,  w  hich  may  be  parti;il ;  the  motions  may 
be  cDstclUmj  on  one  side,  and  there  nu>y  be  dia- 
phragmatic respiration  on  the  other:  it  may  affect 
one  .side  only.     Another   variety'  of  diseased   re- 
spirations is  where  there  is  a  parti;il  difference, 
compared  with  the  sj'nimetry  of  the  motions ;  when 
one  side  moves  more  than   the  other,  the  parts 
rising   vincqually.      Some    parts  rise  more   than 
others.     One  part  may  be  quite  mobile  ;  this  m;iy 
take  place  from  various  causes; — it  may  lake  )ilace 
from  distortion  of  the  |cliest,  when  the  organs  of 
the  chest  are  distended.     AVhen  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  the  chest  is  disordered,  the  motions  arc 
much  more  free  on  one  side  than  the  other.     Here 
we  can  only  expect  a  partial  rispiration  from  the 
immobility  of  Ihc  w  alls  on  one  side.     Ossificution 


maj'  produce  the  same  effect,  as  in  spiual  distor- 
tions. AVhat  is  more  important  to  me  is,  where  a 
partial  respiration  sometimes  takes  place  from 
disease  within  the  chest,  or  the  lungs  itself,  or 
from  eflusions  into  the  thorax.  For  example — 
suppose  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lungs  to  be  consoli- 
dated by  disease:  instead  of  air  suppose  there  is 
some  sohd  matter — a  liilicfili — it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  motions  of  that  part  could  not  be  freely 
performed,  and  inasmuch  as  the  motion  of  each 
external  part  represents  the  motion  ,-ind  exjiansion 
of  the  internal  part — that  motion  would  remain 
fixed;  so  that,  comparing  the  motion  of  one  with 
the  motion  of  the  other,  you  will  perceive  the 
disease,  and  presence  of  infljunmatory  consolidation 
or  liipiid  efiijsion  instead  of  air.  ^^iiP=-< 

youielimes  there  is  something  to  deceive  you  in 
tl'.e  examination  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  you 
mav  perceive  a  difterence  in  the  motion  between 
the  two  sides,  and  jet  the  side  most  diseased  will 
appear  to  move  most.  This  is  a  deception  of  sight. 
The  re  w  ill  often  be  an  iucrciised  effort.to  move  the 
diseased  side,  and  that  increased  cfl'ort  will  raise 
the  shoulder  and  clavicle,  so  that  if  you  place  your 
h;md  lai  the  ribs  you  will  see  the  ribs  remain  fixed  ; 
and  when  you  see  a  crcater  upward  moti^ju  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  clavicle  on  that  side,  ;nid  the  ribs 
remain  fixeil,  it  is  a  more  certain  proof  that  there 
is  dise;ise,  than  if  the  shoulder  and  clavicle  were 
less.  It  is  the  ribs  that  are  the  representatives  of 
the  chest,  and  they  are  to  be  watched  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  muscles. 

I  have  mentioned  different  diseases  ;  besides  con- 
solidation, tubercle  in  the  lungs,  efinsion]  into  the 
ph'uia,  or  contracted  adhesions,  and  oli:  tructioiisof 
the  InM.nichiid  tubes;  and  whenever  the  air  cainiot 
get  into  the  chest  to  expand  it,  that  jiorlion  must 
remain  comparatively  motionless.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther condition  to  be  observed  in  this  motion,  sup- 
pose we  obser\  e  that  one  part  of  the  chest  is  more 
fixed  than  another.  It  is  imjiort;mt  to  observe  iu 
what  condition  it  is  fixed  :  whether  in  a  state  of 
expansion,  highly  distended  by  a  qu;intity  of  air; 
cr  whether  fixed  in  a  state  of  collapse,  in  caec  of 
an  insufficiency.  Both  cases  are  representative  of 
disease.  For  example:  suppose  liquid  effusion  to 
occupy  the  pleura  instead  of  the  lungs;  thiswoidd 
not  only  displace  the  lungs  with  such  force,  that 
the  sides  will  be  dister.dad,  but  the  motion  of  the 
chest  will  be  stopped — it  will  be  qtiite  still,  as  if  in 
a  state  of  over  distension ;  or  as  if  in  a  state  of 
full  respiration.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  • 
contraction  that  takes  place  after  pleurisy,  you  ob- 
serve the  chest  is  fixed  in  a  contracted  state.  This 
is  not  only  obvious  to  the  sight,  but  it  may  be  de- 
termined by  examination.  Now  this  practice  is 
the  most  accurate  mode  of  detecting  inequalities, 
but  it  is  a  troublesome  thing.  We  must  not  miuil 
trouble  in  investigating  disease,  and  trying  to  get 
at  an  accnr;ite  c;dculatiou  with  regard  to  it.  Yeai 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  practice  your  eye  as 
much  as  convenient;  it  requires  a  greater  exposure 
of  the  patient,  but  it  must  be  done  if  re(|iiircd. 
The  plan  is  to  take  an  exact  measurement  of  the 
corresponding  parts:  that  may  be  done  by  a  tape 
passed  round  the  chest,  making  it  meet  at  the  side. 
This  is  the  usual  mode  of  measurement.  If  you  sus- 
pect liquid  cfhision  in  the  low  cr  part  of  the  clicst  you 
should  take  the  npjier  portion  of  theensitbrni  carti- 
lage, on  which  you  may  press  your  finger,  and  divi- 
ding the  stringi  bringit  tight  on  the  thorax.  The  tape 
should  be  perl'cctly  horizontal.  The  nK'asurement 
by  the  tape  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  it 
is  more  convenient  th;in  the  callipers.  It  may  be 
used  in  the  measurement  of  the  vcrtic;il  diameter 
of  the  chest.  Take  any  given  portion  of  the  spimd 
process  ;  p;iss  the  tape  over  the  shcuildcr  lo  any 
part  of  the  central  portion  of  the  sternum,  or  the 
clavicle,  and  pass  the  string  round  on  Ihc  opposite 
side,  and  then  you  w ill  perceive  a  difference  on 
thiit  side,  taking  csire  to  apply  it  tight  on  the 
parts.  The  direct  dimneter  is  taken  more  conve- 
niently by  the  callipers,  for  in  that  case  you  do 
not  oinit"  Ihc  bony  projections.  The  spinal  pro- 
cesses and  V  ertebra  are  the  best  points  to  proceed 
from.  Slcasurement  is  not  always  a  more  accu- 
rate test  ihan  inspection;  for  sometimes  there  isn 
change  of  shape  without  any  change  of  size ;  and 
in  mlmy  instances — in  cases  of  considerable  dis- 
tortion— it  is  obvious  to  the  eye;  there  is  a  sort  of 
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flatness  in  one  ]i;irt,  and  an  enlargement  of  another 
part,  so  tliat  actual  size  is  not  determined  by  shape. 
Then  there  is  internal  measurement,  tried  by 
Aberncthy  and  others— by  directing  the  patient  to 
blow  into  a  jar  uf  water  ;  but  this  is  no  index  of 
capacity  ;  it  is  not  what  quantity  of  air  the  patient 
can  contain,  but  w  hat  the  muscles  have  the  jiower 
to  do.  A  patient  may  blow  a  larse  cpuiutity  of 
air  into  a  jar  ;  or  from  want  of  strength,  and  not 
from  want  of  capacity  of  the  lungs,  the  patient 
may  bios-  only  a  little.  The  same  objection  will 
apply  to  the  attempt  to  measure  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs  by  inspiration. 


CtJKABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

(Coiitiimcd  from  page  233.,! 

T'j  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  '  Mi;dical  Times." 
StK, — The  ne.xt  antagonism  to  phthisis,_  in  the 
order  1  have  laid  down  for  consideration,  is : — 

Hystkria. — Individuals  in  consumptive  families 
labouring  under  this  affection,  are  rarely  suscep- 
tible  of"  tiibejpilous    deposits   or    manifestation 
It  has  the  rein"rkable  effect,  as  may  be  frequently 
observed,  of  giving  greater  or  less  roundness  and 
fulness  to  the  chest,  according  to  its  degree  of  se- 
verity, and  the  length  of  time  it  may  have  lasted. 
Spasins  of  the  membranous   portion  of  the  tra- 
chea is  the  main  cause  of  the  laborious  and  ir- 
regular breathing.     The  air,  being  forcibly  drawn 
iiC  and  retained,  distends  the  air-cells  ;    this,  to- 
gellier  with  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
reduces  tlie  convexity  of  that   muscle,   thus  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  the  thnvax,and.the  frequent  oc- 
ciu-reiiop  of  tlie  paroxj'sms  with  the  long  establish- 
ment of  the  hysteric  habit  in  the  system,  ultimately 
lead,  by  these  means,  to  permanent  enlargement 
of  the  bings,  and  expansion   of  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  the  latter 
contract  or  expand  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
hincs.    J)r.  Hanni^ge,  in  his  work  on  Consumption, 
speaking  of  individuals  who   are  little   liable   to 
phthisi-s,  says,  (page  81)     '•  To  these  I  may  sub- 
join persons  who  arc  affected  with  diseases  of  the 
convulsive  kind, such  as  hysteria  and  epilepsy, or,  in 
truth,  all  in  which  a  prolonged  or  forcible  reten- 
tion of  the  breath  is  frequently  seen."     lu  hysteria 
of  any  considerable  standing,  the  neck  is  rounder 
and  fuller^  than  usual: — if  I  might  so  express  it, 
bypertrophied — both  in  the  muscles  and  the  in- 
teguments.     The  sterno-cleido  mastoid  muscles, 
in  some  cases,  become  so  large  towards  their  in- 
sertion as  to  exert  a  lateral  pressure  on  the  trachea, 
near  the  sternum;  thus  offering  a  permanent  me- 
chanical inipediment   to   freedom   of  respiration. 
Some  mouths  ago.  Dr.    Eamadge  shewed   me    a 
well-marked  case.illustrative  of  this  peculiarity,  at 
the  Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  lungs.   The  patient 
had  been  admitted  to  the  institution,  a  short  time 
previous,  for  catarrhal  dyspncca,  and  exhibited  an 
extraordinary    development  of    the    sterno-cleido 
mastoid    muscles,    evidently   sufficient    by    their 
lateral  pressure,  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  tra- 
chea.     Tlii.s  person  had,  antecedently,   laboured 
under  consumptive  disease,  as  appeared  from  aus- 
cultation and  the  history  of  the  case.  The  dyspnrea, 
no  doubt  superinduced  by  the  pressure  of  the  mus- 
cles on  the  front  of  the  neck,  had  removed  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  former  complaint.   In  aggravated 
cases  of  epilepsy,  patients  rarely  die  of  consump- 
tion, fur  the  reasons  just  mentioned  under  "  hys- 
teria."     F.very  convulsive  disease  acts,  m  re   or 
less,  as  a  propliylactic.    It  need  not  be  inferred  that 
the  e.xistence  of  these,  or  any  other  morbid  con- 
ditions is, pcrsr, a  desideratum;  this  is  by  no  means 
the  opinion   of  the  school  to  which  I  belong.     I 
simply  profess  to  be,  however  imperfectly.  Nature's 
historian;  and  my  object  is  to  direct  attention  to 
her  movements,  ivitli  a  view  to  their  judicious  imi- 
tation, that  \\'e  may  accomplish,  more  fretpiently 
and  safely,  that  which  she  attempts  too  often  with- 
out success,  or  only  partially  achieves.      In  her 
well-intended,  but  sometimes  ill-conducted  efforts, 
sjie  is  prone  to  run,  as  I  said  before,  from  one  ex- 
treme into  another.      I  might  enter  into  further 
details  under  the  present  head,  but  should,  by  so 
doing,  only  multiply  illustration,  and  occupy  space 
vmnecessarily. 


AsTHJiA. — The  several  varieties  of  this  affection 
act  in  the  way  already  described :  viz.  by  enlarging 
the  air-cells,  which  they  do  more  or  less;-.  ,.na- 
nently,  according  to  the  frequency  and  duriition  uf 
the  paroxysms.  Even  in  those  cases  of  pure 
asthma,  where  the  intervals  between  the  attacks 
happen  to  be  long,  leaving  time  for  the  lungs  to 
return  to  their  previous  dimensions,  a  certain 
amount  of  protective  effect  is  gained.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  pure  asthma 
succeeded  by  phthisis.  This  I  should  suppose, 
a  priori,  would  be  tlie  case,  inasmuch  as  the  exer- 
cise and  expansion  of  the  lungs,  though  occurring 
with  comparative  imfrequency  and  of  short  dura- 
tion, can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  an  influence  suffici- 
ent to  alter  the  scrofulous  habit,  and  render  the 
lungs  unproductive  of  tuberculous  deposit. 

Asthma  has  the  effect  of  taking  away  the  per- 
pendicularity of  the  windpipe.  The  ponudii  udaiiii 
in  males  becomes  exceeflingly  prominent,  and,  in 
both  sexes  the  inferior  part  of  the  trachea  is  re- 
tracted sometimes  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 
inspection  of  the  front  of  the  neck  will  frequently 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  the 
lungs,  and  constitutes  no  mean  addition  to  the 
number  of  our  diagnostic  signs,  in  certain  forms  of 
thoracic  disease.  I  may  here  observe  that  in  this 
affection  also  the  principal  seat  of  spasmodic  con- 
traction is  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  tra- 
chea, forming  its  posterior  boundary. 

An  interesting  case,  illustrative  of  the  antago- 
nistic power  of  asthma  to  iihthisis,  occurred  about 
three  years  ago  in  the  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the 
chest.  James  Wallbrd,  a  pipe  maker,  labouring 
under  consumption,  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Eamadge 
as  an  in-patient ;  he  displayed,  unequivocally,  all 
its  .auscultative  signs  and  constitutional  symptoms. 
He  had,moreover,  ulceration  of  the  pharynx.which, 
in  spite  of  suitable  local  applications,  extended 
itself  downwards,  till,  on  reaching  a  certain  point, 
asthmatic  convulsions  uf  a  most  violent  description 
took  place.  A  striduluus,  mucous  ronchus  was 
heard  in  the  windpipe;  the  lungs  became  suddenly 
and  enormously  emphysematous,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  almost  intolerable.  The  asthmatic 
condition  lasted,  with  few  intermissions,  for  some 
months,  and  disappeared  only  when  the  pliaryn- 
geal  ulceration  was  healed.  During  this  period, 
from  the  very  commencement,  no  phthisical  symp- 
toms had  sliewn  themselves.  The  nocturnal  per- 
spirations, &c.  ceased  altogether,  and  have  not 
since  returned.  He  has  been  seen  by  several 
medical  gentlemen  at  the  institution,  which  is 
always  open  to  the  profession,  and  among  them 
were' three  highly  intelligent  American  physicians. 
I  have  seen  in  Dr.  Ramadge's  case  book,  another 
interesting  case,  which  I  beg  to  add.  The  pati- 
ent, who  had  been  previously  under  treatment  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  fur  phthisis,  presented  him- 
self at  the  infirmary  for  relief  from  severe  catarrhal 
asthma,  which,  it  appeared,  had  for  some  time 
■masked  the  consumptive  symptoms.  The  regu- 
lated temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  ward, 
.  together  with  the  medical  treatment,  soon  removed 
all  mucous  irritation,  and,  with  it,  the  spasm.  He 
was  discharged  cured,  and  remained  free  from 
asthma  and  phthisis  for  1 7  years.  During  this 
period,  how-ever,  he  had  had  an  attack  of  insanity, 
and,  latterly,  his  habits  became  drunken  and  dissi- 
pated. Being  refused  admission  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  as  a  hopeless  case  of  phthisis,  he  again 
applied  to  Dr.  Ramadge  fm-  advice,  but  it  was  too 
late;  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Here  was  total  absence  of  all  asthmatic  inter- 
ference for  a  very  Ic  mg  period,  possibly,  in  a  degree, 
owing  to  the  attack  of  insanity,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  supersede  asthma.  Had  the  asthmatic 
aff'ec'tion  recurred  at  intervals,  the  return  of  the 
consumptive  state  might  have  been  prevented. 
From  the  whole,  I  would  draw  the  conclusion  that 
asthma,  once  introduced  into  the  sj'stera,  being  in 
some  instances  a  curable  disorder,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  individual  so  aft'ected  may  not 
at  some  period,  die  of  phthisis.  AVheu  a  cure  of 
atshraa  takes  place, the  system  is  in  st^itu  fjiw,so  far  as 
liability  to  phthisis  is  concerned.  In  the  case  above 
related,  it  is  probable  that  the  man's  intemperate 
and  debauched  habits  had  so  far  w^eakened  his 
system  a,s  to  bring  on  contr.action  of  the  chest,  from 
want  of  power  in  the   muscles  of  inspiration  to 


elevate  the  ribs ni  w  tuberculuus  deposits  took 

place,  or  old  ones  liq  u^fied,  or  perhaps  both,— a 
cavity  formed,  and  tl'f  disease  terminated  m 
death.  I  should  here  subjt,  iu  that  the  asthmatic  statu 
in  the  first  instance  was  t '*'  ''ei'y  short  duration. 
I  find  after  a  complete  cui\'  o'  asthma,  that  the 
return  of  the  phthisical  diseaSi'"s  rare. 

Catvkrh,  or  Bronchitis,  syi. '^ptomatic  or  idio- 
pathic, in  almost  all  its  phases  an'l  varieties,  is 
attended  with  more  or  less  bronch.'al  intumescence. 
By  catarrh,  I  understand  irritation  of  the  niucous 
membrane  of  the  air  passages,  in  an_v  part  of  their 
extent.  It  is  either  latent  or  man.'fest.  mild  or 
severe.  In  its  mild  or  latent  form  it  .""ay  happen 
to  be  unaccompanied  by  either  cough  or  .expectora- 
tion, and  can  only  be  detected  by  the  ei.^^;  'l"s 
easy,  soft,  downy  murmur  of  natural  respr. ''atioii, 
deg'euerates  into  a  coarse  heavy  breathing,  with 
prolongation  of  the  expiratory  act.  Between  ti^'S 
and  its" aggravated  forms,  there  are  various  gradar- 
tions  in  the  scale,  but  the  tiouefaction  of  latent 
catarrh,  if  of  any  considerable  duration,  is  suffi- 
cient to  antagonize  phthisis. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  morbid  affection  more  com- 
mon in  this  cliiiiate  than  catarrh,  particularly  in 
cold  and  damp  weather.  It  is  symptomatically 
present  in  most  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs;  in  all  febrile  affections,  and  in  numerous 
cases  of  impaired  constitution.  When  irritation 
of  the  trachea  takes  place,  or  spasm  of  its  posterior 
membranous  portion,  it  is  propagated  downwards 
by  continuous  sympathy.  But  for  the  interven- 
tion of  this  complaint,'  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain,  already  so  considerable, 
would  be  far  more  than  doubled.  Dr.  Ramadge 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  who  taught  that  it  is  a  pre- 
servative against  consumption.  Laennec,  with  all 
his  acumen  and  experience,  with  the  proofs  daily 
staring  him  iu  the  face,  never  alighted  on  this  sim- 
ple and  important  discovery.  He  combated,  along 
with  Bayle  and  others,  the  doctrme  of  the  old 
schools,  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  phthisis, 
but  most  unaccountably  overlooked  its  preservative 
influence.  He  has  recorded  cases  of  chronic 
catarrhal  persons  wlio  lived  to  an  advanced  age;_ 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  many  of 
them  after  death,  and  observing  the  traces  of 
61d  tuberculous  disease,  either  cured  or  rendered 
quiescent,  and  yet  never  even  so  much  as  suspected 
tlie  inherency  of  any  preservative  power  in  catarrh, 
thus  verifying  the  old  adage, '  hok  OMHia/wssumus 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to 
the  eiTuncuus  supposition  that  catarrh  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  phthisis  is  that  the  two  are  often  found 
coincident.  We  are,  however,  more  liable  to  set 
down  a  case  of  phthisis  for  catarrh  than  the  latteV 
for  the  former.  Dr.  Kamadge  has  shewn  me  many 
examples  of  this  mistalie,  and  says  they  are  very 
common.  He  is  constantly  iu  the  habit  of  noticing 
them  to  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attend  the  In- 
firmary. Where  there  are  small  incipient  cavities, 
separated  by  healthy  pulmonary  tissue,  or  small 
disseminated  tubercles  beginning  to  form  yellow 
points,  the  ear  may  not  be  able  to  detect  any 
positive  evidence  o'f  the  morbid  phthisical  action 
commencing  in  the  lungs,  aye,  even  that  of_a 
practised  auscultator.  The  best  guide  we  have  in 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  is  the  absence 
or  presence  of  successive  nocturnal  or  matutine 
perspirations,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  discrimi- 
nate in  all  cases,  excepting  a  few  complicated 
with  aft'ections  of  the  heart.  When  present,  the 
patient  is  decidedlv  consumptive.  Inattention  to 
this  symptom  too 'often  leads  to  a  false  diagnosis, 
e\en  with  some  high  authorities  ;  the  patient 
is  pronounced  eataVrhal  only,  his  apprehensions 
are  disarmed,  and  he  rests  for  a  time  m  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fatal  security.  This  important  .symptom 
is  overlooked  or  undervalued,  because  the  auscul- 
tatory si"ns  are  either  absent  or  obscure.  Auscul- 
tation, under  such  circumstances,  is  purely  spe- 
culative. The  perspirations,  though,  with  many 
a  discarded  symptom,  will,  as  I  have  said,  in 
almost  all  cases,  alone,  enable  us  to  decide  cor- 
rectly. 

Dr.  Ramadge  informs  mc  that  he  i»  frequently 
applied  to  for  advice  in  such  cases,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  redeem  the  error,  and  all  that  is  left  him  is 
the  melancholy  task  of  pronouncing  on  the  real 
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character  of  llie cUspase,  i\\n\  wlun  pormiUctl  veri- 
fy iiiR',  liy  autopsy,  t)ie  correctness  of  his  proc:nosis. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  catarrh  is  always 
present,  arising,  probably,  from  extension  of  the 
infiamin.-.tory  action  in  the  snbstancc  of  the  lungs 
to  the  lining  brondiial  nieiubrane,  but  it  occurs  too 
late  to  arrest  the  disease. 

.tXssurainp,  as  1  ilo.  that  general  debility  is  the 
great  chief  cause  of  tuberculous  deposit,  I  may  be 
ashed  «hy  coniaksccnts  from  fever  do  not  neces- 
sarily become  eonsumjitivc.  The  answer  is  fur- 
nished by  the  cn-cxistence  of  cutarrh,  either  latent 
or  nianifesl,  defeating  contraction  of  the  chest,  and 
its  eonseipient  deposit  of  tubercles. 

jVcule  or  inflaramalorv  catarrh,  independently 
of  the  direct  danger  to  which  it  expo.ses  the  sys- 
tem, sometimes  brings  en  a  rapid  and  .sinnd- 
taneous  liquefaction  of  pre-e.xistcrit  tubercles;  and, 
though  its  own  conrse  may  be  arrested,  the 
patient  may  die  of  galloping  consumption.  In- 
fluenza frequently  pro\es  fatal  in  this  way,  when 
severe.  LiUe  mercury,  it  quickly  matures  all 
crude  tubercidous  deposit,  and  if  these  be  large  and 
e.xtensivoly  distributed  through  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, their  general  and  speedy  souuion  is  too  much 
for  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  ]iatient  siuUs. 
If,  however,  the  deposit  be  small  and  p.^rtinl,  and 
the  iullamniatory  afl'cclion  moderate,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  morbid  matter  is  often  Ibllowcd  by  a 
cure,  more  or  less  complete  and  lasting,  but  ge- 
nerally entailing  a  catarrh.  AVc  have  been  visited 
■within  the  last  few  years  with  this  epidemic,  in  a 
seiere  form.  Di-.  lianiadge  informs  me  he  has 
seen  many  persons,  a  long  time  subsequent  to  an 
attack,  having  cavities  too  large  to  he  healed  up 
by  the  bronchial  disease,  but  with  the  pulmonary 
tissue  everywhere  else  in  a  tolerably  heahhy 
state,  in  conseqiiercc  of  its  inordinate  exercise 
from  the  presence  of  the  entailed  catarrh. 

it  is  of  importance,  in  the  interrogation  of  a 
jiatient.  to  ascertain  at  \\hat  season  his  phthisical 
symptoms  first  appeared.  The  chronicity  ol  the 
disease  de;ii  nds  much  on  the  fortunate  accident 
of  its  oicurring  in  the  winter  season. 

DlSCIPULlS. 
(To  be  Conllnneil.i 


"TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 

Mr,  Bhilhmau  is  tliauhcil  for  his  ohii^intr  comiiniiil- 
cniioii.      U'c  •^fdiihi  accept  inr,  a]**]  reeiated  ctffcr. 

The  Gentleman,  who  is  a  licenlinte  of  the  hall, 
and  a  vieiuher  cf  the  Cottrpe  of  Sitr^eous^  is  ^f  course 
eliiriliie  to  nil  the  meilical  appoiiitmcnls  of  the  Poor 
Law  C':iin>iissl':i>ers. 

A  I'oor  Practitioner. —  (IV  can  d .  Utile  more,  ire 
we  nfraifl,  titan  extentl  our  pity  to  this  CurrespovilenI 
who,  lil;e  nionif  of'tirs,  has  hat/  his  sniatl  res.nrces 
naile  less  1  y  the  Jliictitatiitg  and  aimless  polictj  of  the 
College  oj  Surgeons.  When  a  I'l  w  more  siviitar  in- 
stances of  niis-gtrermnent  {imtlientiealed)  come  be- 
fore us  tee  shall  be  better  prepared  to  deal  leith  the 
question.  The  demand  tf  twelre  months  previous 
hospital  practice  is  of  conrse  opposed  to  the  "e.ianiina- 
lion  of  genllemeu  praeticalhj  on  tl-ch-  merits." 

An  Old  Subscriber,  being  a  licentiate  of  the  col- 
lege, and  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  has, 
therefore,  no  right  to  ctmiponnd  his  can  medicines,  and 
charge  for  them  as  an  apothecary,  /f  he  aeled  as  an 
apothecarii  before  181.5,  the  55  nj  G.  J/I,  c.  ]0i, 
prefects  him  now  in  culinuing  the  practice.  There 
is,  however  no  chai  ce  of  interference  bij  the  So- 
ciety. 

Our  review  of  Far.idny's  "  Manipulations"  has 
produced  rs  a  commiinicntiou,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following : — '■  'I here  is  an  idea,  uofrln- 
natelii  fuo  prevaler.l,  that  all  manual  operatives  ore 
somewhat  derogatory ;  that  to  comprehend  tbe  theory 
of  a  science  is  quite  enough,  and  that  all  manipulations 
iboujij yfie  delegated  to  assistants  or  menials.  Now 
clinAiifi'j'^Jnstly  proud  as  she  is  of  her  attractions, 
refuses  to  dispense  the  pirasure.i  of  her  aci/uaintance 
to  at!  teho  a'rt^  loo  proud  or  to^,  idle  to  becowe  manipu- 
lators thcmselees.  "  ll'e  far  iiirj:arts  are  obliged  to  fol- 
low all  matinet  of  handicrafts,  from  the  ladi.lihe  delica- 
cies ofglass-btouing  tothemending  of  belloies  and  brass 
I  cities!  II  e  (eel  much  pleasure  loo  in  arquainting  alt 
a'ha  aim  at  Uing  chemists  that  Ihcy  must  da  the  same. 
Without  Sttch  a  facility,  natural  or  acquired,  the  most 
sfkitdid  powert  of  mild,  the  most  brilliant  mggestions 


of  genius,  will  be  inef'eetunl.  Now  Faraday^s  '  Ma- 
nipulations' is  not  the  iiest,  bu!  tic  enly  book,  in  this 
f>r  any  language,  capable  of  yielding  the  required  iu- 
fcnt.atiou  ;  its  object  is,  as  the  anther  ewjiresscs  him- 
self, '  to  facilitate  to  the  yourg  chemist  the  acquirement 
vf  manipulation,  and  by  consequence  his  progress  in 
the  science  itself.  It  docs  not  attempt  to  ireulcate  the 
principles  cf  science,  but  fie  prnclice  ;  neither  does  it 
claim  to  teach  a  habit  of  reasoning,  but  has  solely  in 
view  the  art  of  experimenting.'  One  great  fascina- 
tion possessed  by  this  volume  is,  that  it  strives  to  remove 
the  old  prejudice  in  j'avour  cf  au  cipeusivtly  appointed 
laboratory.  ylir  pumps  are  supplied  by  cupping 
glas.'ics — drinhing  tnmhlers  are  applied  to  uses  innu- 
merable, and  as  for  the  ine.rpevsive  glass  tubes,  iWy, 
by  the  bloivpipe's  aid,  arc  metnmorphosed  into  tens  of 
thousands  of  useful  forms.  tVhen  it  is  remembered 
that  such  advice  emanates  from  one  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  perhaps  the  must  profusely  appointed  laliora- 
toiies  in  Europe,  lee  need  act  doubt  its  sincerity." 

Aquarius  reminds  us  that  in  7-ecent  clauses  in 
II  atcr  li'orhs  Acts,  the  river  Thames  leater  is  specialli/ 
required  lo  be  e^eeiually  purijied  by  means  of  Jiltra- 
tian,  and  a.yhs  lehether  Jiltcation  can  effectually  purifq 
it  f  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  nega- 
lire.  Animal  matter  may  be,  and  tvith  regard  to  the 
Thames  is,  held  in  such  injinitesiinal  leunity,  that  no 
amount  ofjiltrati-n  can  achieve  the  work  cf  defecation. 
We  must  add  to  Ibis  opinion  our  settled  belief,  that 
even  much  lliat  might  be  done  by  Jillration,  in  the  way 
oJ  making  the  metropolitan  supply  at  least  decent 
and  cleanly,  is  onnlled  through  a  shabby  and  very 
ntisehievous  eeonouiy^by  many  of  our  l-i  ater-Work 
Cenipanics  The  Acts,  we  think,  provide  against  this, 
if  spirited  individuals  ivcnld  but  see  them  enforced. 

A  number  of  other  Correspondents  tcill  bi  answered 
•lert  week. 


NOW  nii.iuv, 
rpHE  MEDICAL  TIMES  AEMAXAC,  FOK 
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Bad  moilels  umy  li.ivc  good  i*oii:ts.^REY.Nt)LDS. 

RESERyiN-.  to  a  future  occiision,  any 
remarks  we  may  wish  to  make  on  the 
state  of  our  medical  brethren  in  Austria 
(as  given  last  week),  v.e  proceed,  now,  to 
present  our  readers  witli 

Till;   Mi;dH  AL  OltGANlZATION  OF   PRUSSIA. 

There  are  three  grades  of  medical  men — 
first,  Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — 
secondly,  First-Class  Surgeons- — ;liirdly, 
Second-Class  Surgeons. 

Tlie  "  Doctors,"  bel'oro  entering  as  me- 
dical students,  must  prove  their  jiosscssion 
of  n  libera!  education,  extending  to  a  know- 
ledge of  natural  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. The  studies  extend  through  four 
years,  and  njust  be  made  in  one  of  the  five 
Universities  of  Berliit,  Konigsberg,  Grefs- 
walde,  llalle,  or  lionn.  On  producing 
certificales  of  regular  attendance,  ijiey  are 
admined  to  two  rigorous-examinations,  one 
of  which  is  conducted  in  Latin.  The 
courses  of  lectures,  which  are  half-yearlv, 
arc  considered  expensive — about  ;i  pound 
beirg  paid  for  those  oeeuriing  four  times 
a-week ;  two,  for  those  occurring  daily. 
Tlie  dijdoma  of  Doctor  of  Jledicine  and 
Surgery,  however,  when  acquired,  gives  no 
right  to  practice,  which  is  only  obtained  by  a 


further  years'  attendance  at  an  hospital,  or 
on  the  practice  of  some  distinguished  prac- 
titioner— and  by  practical  proof  of  capa- 
bility, as  evidenced  in  the  treatment  of  (at 
least)  two  patients,  in  one  of  the  public 
hospitals.  Tliis,  which  is  called  the  State 
examination,  and  which  costs  nothirc-,  i.s 
presided  over  by  a  Commission  composed 
of  the  University  Medical  Prolcssors,  and 
of  the  principal  medical  ircu  either  of  the 
hospital  or  of  the  city.  Tire  e.\:imii.atiou 
can  take  jilaee  only  at  Berlin,  except  in 
special  eases  of  sickness.  Tliiis  adinilled. 
(he  Doctor  may  practice  in  eveiy  part  of 
Prussia. 

The  Fir.sl- Class  Sure/eon  is  not  re- 
quired to  have  studied  philosophy,  but 
must  have  acquired  a  good  prelinrinary 
education  iir  one  of  the  State  schools.  After 
ihiee  years  study  of  medicine  and  sur'gery, 
which  costs  him  nothing,  he  is  admitted  to 
an  examination,  which  is  not  severe,  and 
for  which  he  pays  about  £10.  He  is  their 
allowtd  to  practice  anvwhcre  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  towns  not  having  mor'e  than 
4,000  iirhabitanls. 

The  Second-Class  Si-'rgcons  diftVr  from 
the  preceding,  in  sttrdying  for  only  two 
years — in  paying  u  potrnd  less  for  their 
examination,  in  which  they  arc  obliged  to 
show  their  knowledge  of  I^atin.  They 
may  practice  anywhere. — but  if  in  cities, 
they  are  placed  under  the  coirtrol  of  the 
Doctors  and  First-Class  Surgeons.  In 
cities,  also,  tliey  are  forbidden  operations, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  except  under 
superior  orders  ;  and  their  ntrmbers  are 
limited  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. They  frequently  keep  sliojjs,  and 
unite  the  trade  of  barber  with  surgery.  In 
the  country,  they  are  in  no  way  interfered 
with. 

JIii.iTARV  MEnitiNE  assumes  great  im- 
portance, as  rrright  have  been  expected,  iit 
Prussia.  The  aiiny  doctors  mirst  all  pass, 
whatever  their  previous  acqirisilions  in 
medicine,  through  the  "  Frederick-William- 
Instilute" — in  ^\hich  they  receive  lodging, 
food,  and  instruction,  gi^atis,  with  a  small 
pecuniary  allowance.  The  course  of  studies 
is  sirniliir  to  that  of  the  Doctors  before 
given,  up  to  tlie  point  ol  receiving  the 
diplonia,  which  is  paid  for.  The  can- 
didates arc  then  placed,  as  dressers,  in  the 
great  Civil  Hospital  of  Berlin,  wliere  they 
successively  give  two  months  txchisive  at- 
tention to  the  different  divisions  of  surgery, 
—  Midwifery,  ^Medicine,  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  &c.  They  arc  then  nominated,  as  Sur- 
geons, lo  a  company  or  battalion — and,  alter 
three  years,  they  are  ficqircntly  permitted  to 
return  to  Berlin,  to  pass  tire  second  ex- 
amination (for  practice),  and  either  esta- 
blish themselves  as  Civil  Piiysiciairs,  or 
aspire  lo  the  desiderated  post  of  medical 
attendant  to  the  Great  Military  Hospital, 
which  is  always  accessible  to  one  in  nine. 
The  latter  appointment  gives  a  right  lo  ihe 
next  vticancy  as  llegimcnttil  Surgeon. 
Military  service  extends,  in  rule,  to  eight 
years — but,  in  practice,  the  Army  Surgeons 
are  allowed  to  retire  much eailjcr,  and  have 
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the  fullest  povniissiou  to  establish  iIriii- 
selves  ill  civil  prcutico  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire. 


Candui  d  It  vilitm:.  alas. 

Tiir.  recent  occurrence  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion for  the  Coronei'.ship  of  Gloucestershire, 
in  which  (from  political,  or  ratlicr  partv, 
consideiations)  a  medical  candidate  sus- 
laiiied  a  defeat — and  the  expected  approach 
o(  another,  for  the  county  of  Uurliani,  in 
which  one  le<jal  and  two  medical  candidate^: 
are  leeiprocally  opposed  to  each  other — thr 
two  circumstances  occurrin;:;  on  the  heels  of 
each  other — have  recently  drawn  considcr.i- 
ble  attention  to  the  question  of  I  lie  liv.il 
claims  of  jMedicino  and  Law  to  these  ju- 
dicial appointments. 

Before  considerin:;  this  interesting  and 
very  proper  subject  of  enquiry,  it  is  ri^ht 
to  state— that  medical  men,  in  advancing' 
their  claims,  stand  (as  a  body)  wi'li  clean 
hands  before  the  public.  The  experiment 
of  Mr.  Wakley's  eoronership,  if  it  lias 
proved  nothinfj  further  in  the  way  of  cx- 
iraneoiis  weal,  has  certainly  established  the 
previously-unsuspected  fact,  that  medical 
men  liave,  as  a  body,  a  stronc;  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  lc<jal  coro- 
nei's.  To  the  extent  of  the  number  ol 
coi-oners  in  the  kingdom  there,  are,  we 
admit,  individuals  in  our  ranks  who  have  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  excluding  legal  candi- 
dates,— but,  with  the  exception  of  those 
units,  the  who'e  thirty  thousand  of  us  arc 
bound  over  to  oppose  an  aspiring  lirothcr, 
in  as  many  guineas  as  we  are  likely  to  have 
attendances  on  fatal  accidents  and  sudden 
deaths.  In  one  word,  the  jimncAr.  coroner 
can  do  without  us  —  the  legal  cannot. 
Now,  if  we  cannot,  as  we  would  wish, 
deduce  from  this  circumstance  any  cerlain 
inference  that,  by  medical  coroners,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  county  rates  pro- 
portionate to  the  medical  body's  losses — 
(our  model  coroner  having,  unfortunately, 
recorded  on  the  Middlesex  ledger  one 
rather  startling  instance  to  the  contrary)  — 
we  may,  at  least,  thence  fairly  claim  for  our 
judgment  the  high  value  conferred  by  dis- 
interestedness, if,  after  matui-ely  weighing 
the  subject,  we  -pi-efer  to  the  office  those 
of  the  two  who  will  be  t<i  us  the  sourer  of 
the  less  emolument. 

The  best  possible  coroner  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  one  who  was  at  once  perfect 
lawyer  and  perfect  doctor, — one  wiio,  in 
tlie  first  capacity,  would  rank  with  a  Follctt 
— and,  in  the  second,  occupy  e(juality  with 
an  Arnott :  but  superlative  excellence  of  this 
double  kind  can  only  be  expected  in  such 
a  man  as  the  Admirable  Criehton  ;  or  that 
still  more  admirable  character  of  our  own 
day,  who,  invested  in  jiis  cerebral  develop- 
ment with  all  the  omnipotence  of  a' very 
fortunate  vanity,  is  at  once  an  efflcient 
JM.P.,  a  laborious  journalist,  an  ardent  co- 
roner, and  indefatigable — invalid  ! 

We  pass,  then,  to  the  second-best  coroner 
— who,  to  our  mind?,  is  he  who  knows 
enough  of  law  to  keep  liim  out  of  constant 
collisions  with  its  legitimate  expounders, 
and  save  him  from  a  morbid  fear  of  the 


reporters,  and  is  sufficiently  well  ac(]uainted 
with  medicine  to  know  where  medical 
lestinioiiy  is  required,  and  how  to  estimate 
its  value. 

These  two  classes  of  candidates,  how- 
ever, rarely  come  before  us, — and  the 
practical  question  is  between  the  mere 
lawyer  and  the  mere  doctor.  I'lxamined 
by  our  test  of  public  good,  the  conclusion 
is  soon  rcaclicd.  Life  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  law — health  than  technicalities 
— the  prevention  of  crime,  than  the  avoid- 
ance of  verbal  contentions,  —  and,  in  .some- 
thing like  that  proportion,  i.s  a  medical  of 
more  value  than  a  legal  coroner.  Which 
would  the  poisoner  more  fear  ?  Under 
which  of  them  wouUl  he  be  most  deterred 
from  crime?  The  external  aspects  of  men 
dying  by  apoplexy,  heart  diseases,  poison, 
and  rupture  of  the  viscera  by  cerlain  kinds 
of  external  violence,  present  no  distinctive 
characters  to  non -medical  mem.  Various 
as  are  tliose  causci  of  the  same  fatal  result, 
they  stamp  no  abnormal,  certainly  no  pro- 
minently dissimilar,  i)hysical  cftcct  on  the 
external  frame  ;  indeed,  so  slight  are  the 
outward  distinctive  traces,  that  the  most 
they  would  probably  clfect  for  the  most 
practised  medical  man — the  ablest  I'hysi- 
ognomist  of  death  (so  to  speak) — would  be 
to  awaken  suspicion,  and  urge  him  to  those 
further  investigations  which  would  tell, with 
something  like  certitude,  the  agents  that 
have  been  in  action.  The  existence  of  a 
difficulty  of  this  kind — and  of  no  common 
occurrence  either — is  shadowed  out,  and  not 
darkly,  to  us,  by  the  numerous  verdicts  of 
"  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God" — under 
which  coroners  and  juries  are  accustomed, 
every  day,  to  shield  their  ignorance  of  the 
specific  causes  of  death.  The  legal  man 
may  have  a  better  notion  of  verbal  or 
documentary  evidence, — may  better  esti- 
mate its  worth — but  he  is  at  sea  on  all  that 
regards  the  best  and  strongest  of  all  the 
evidence  offered  —  that  presented  by  the 
corpse.  The  perpetrators  of  murder  seek 
no  witnesses, — apart,  tlierefore,  from  cor- 
roborating circumstances,  the  main  witness 
will  always  be  the  deceased  ;  and  it  requires 
no  great  perspicacity  to  see  that,  when  a 
coroner  cannot  attain  the  requisite  evidence 
for  himself,  nor  know  how  or  when  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  one  who  can,  the  criminal 
finds  no  greater  friend — and  guilt  no  greater 
coverer-^than  the  judge  wdiosc  office  it  is 
to  delect  the  one  and  punish  the  other. 

Thus  hastily  glancing  at  the  question, 
we  may  shortly  state  that  our  arguments 
resolve  theniselve=:  simply  into  this  : — the 
office  of  the  coroner  being  as  much  medical 
as  legal,  if  he  can  only  master  one-half  of 
his  duties,  that  half  should  be  (ifliiere  be 
any  dilTerence)  the  more  important  divi- 
sion,— which  being  evidently  that  which 
enables  the  coroner  to  make  his  office  most 
IM'cventiveand  detective  of  crime  -  \vc  mean 
the  medical  division — it  follows  that  in  the 
cause  of  public  health,  public  morality,  and 
individual  safety,  the  medical  (fictcrix 
paribus)  should  be  supijortcd,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  legal  candidate. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

MiJLLBU's  AncnivES,  No.  IV.  I84'2. 
This  number  contains  several  papers  of  inter- 
est.    The  first  is  : 

Oil  Piinisitico/  Fimt/i,  di  re/nperl  hi/  the  Mii- 
roiix  ]}Ieiiihniiie  nf  Dmii,  and  Liviii'/  Human 
Bodies.     By  Aiku.I'h.  Hannover. 

The  auUmr  of  this  paper  oH'crs  the  result  of 
his  iib.-ervations  on  a  great  number  of  subjects, 
healthy  and  diseased.  It  would  seem  that 
certain  disorders  (of  which  typhus  is  ore) 
result  from,  or  at  all  events,  are  coincident 
with  the  growth  of  pccuH.nr  fungi  on  certain 
mucous  membranes,  iiarlicniarlv  of  ihe  ceso- 
jihagus  anil  oilier  porliuns  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. ,\n  abstract  of  I  he  paper,  wliich  is  vc-y  long 
and  acconqianied  with  tables,  shall  ap])car  in 
a  future  number  of  the  Meuical  Times. 

Conliihiilioim  to  tite  Aiialomy  of  thr  Actinia. 
Jiy  I'ltoF.  Ehi>l,  nf  Munich. 
On  llie  Dcvvlvpment  of  the  Astrrciila     By  M. 

Sins. 

■Sowe  Rc'.^ii/(.s  if  Eiiiiniiiations  ii'lnlau-  to  the 
Aniilomy  'f  llie  .'Iranciilii.     By  I'n    IC.  (iucBE. 

Obsi'rviitioiis  upon  the  Snimmiiig  Bladler  of 
Fishes,  irith  reference  to  s^mie  Ne'r  G'  nmi  By 
J.  MuLLEit.  IJcad  in  the  Berlin  .\cademy 
of  Science,  .liinc  IGlh  and  23d,  181:2. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  paper  is  arranged 
under  three  separate  heads  : 

1 .   On  cellular  swimming  bladders  and  lungs. 

•2.  On  a  springlike  apparatus  for  inc  leasing 
and  diniinisliing  the  density  of  the  air  in 
the  swimming  bladder  in  certain  genera  of 
siluroides,  and  a  similar  structure  in  other 
fishes. 

3.  On  a  family  of  soft  finned  fishes  possess- 
ing ossiila  audilus  in  connexion  with  the 
swimming  bladder,  with  remarks  on  the 
system  of  soft  linncd  fishes. 

First. — The  first  division  of  the  subject  is 
thus  commenced  :  "  The  older  accounts  of 
organs  which  served  the  purposes  of  lungs,  or 
the  cellular  swimming  bladders  of  fishes, 
oftercd  by  .Severinus,  Brodbcit,  Schoepf, 
Bronssonet,  and  others  had  not  been  confirmed, 
but  Cuvier  discovered,  in  the  Irvisos/eii"  and 
amia,  a  true  cellular  swimming  bladder,  similar 
to  the  lungs  of  a  rc|itile.  I  have  discovered  a 
similar  st"ucture  in  some  other  fishes,  besides 
the  genus  eri/lkriniis  Gnmov.,  where  I  an- 
nounced its  existence  some  time  ago." 

Muller  details  the  particulars  of  his  disco- 
very, ad  purposes  to  make  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  cellular,  or  bing-like  structure 
in  the  swimmini;  bladder,  a  character  of  speci- 
fic ilill'erenee  in  the  genera  crijlluiiiiis,  ininrodon, 
and  nilophijsiis.  Finally,  he  concludes  the 
first  division  of  his  jiaper  with  this  remark  : 
"  As  certain  as  the  swimming  bladder  of 
fishes  is  no  lung,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
devclo|)meiil  of  a  true  lung  in  fishes  cannot  be 
denied  as  impossible." 

ti'eiond — "The  greater  number  of  fishes," 
says  the  writer,  "  arc  not  in  a  con<lition  to 
rarify  the  air  within  their  swimming  bl.idders. 
Tlicnuiscles  of  the  laller  are  inltndcd  for  the 
pur|icise  of  the  air's  coiii/iression.  Unite  differ- 
ent is  a  structure  discovercil  by  me  in  certain 
genera  of  river  lislie^',  where  the  states  of  com- 
pression and  rarefaelion  arc  iilaccd  under  the 
conlrol  of  two  active  and  ( ppcmcnt  forces, 
centred  williin  Ibe  fish  itself,  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  the  compression  is  continually  active,  and 
originates  in  the  elasticity  of  a  spring,  whilst 
the  rarefaction  depends  on  permanciilly  acting 
vital  muscnlar  powers,  Ihe  force  nf  which  this 
sjiring  can  suspend  at  will.  AVhen  the  com- 
pressing agency  of  the  latter  is  not  iu  opeia- 
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tion,  such  fish  swim  at  a  great  depth,  corr^  s- 
lionding  Avith  the  specific  gravity  of  their 
liinlics,  as  detcrniiiiccl  by  the  cuinpres.-cd  air  iu 
tlioir  swimming  bladders  ;  but  they  rise  to  the 
surface  tlirougli  tlie  agency  of  muscles — a  con 
dition  different  to  that  of  most  fishes." 

Then   follows   an  anatomical  description  of 
the  spring-  like  apparatus. 

Third. — With  respect  to  the  third  division 
of  the  subject,  Blnller  states,  that  Weber  dis- 
covered a  connexion  between  the  organs  of 
hearing  and  the  swimming  bladder,  by  the 
intervention  of  o»(/  avdilm  in  the  genera  ci/pii- 
iats,col/it'x,  and  silioiis.  This  peculiar  structure, 
the  author  has  discovered  to  exist  in  many 
other  genera  of  true  ryprmoids,  as  well  as 
every  genus  of  siluroids,  provided  with  a 
swimming  bladder.  The  connexion  of  the 
swimming  bladder  without  hearing  bones,  di- 
rectly with  the  labyrinth  through  the  interven- 
tion of  air  canals,  as  *n  the  genus  ihipta, 
Mnllcr  discovers  to  exist  in  many  other  genera 
under  Cuvier's  (/iijieidfs:  also  in  the  oir/niidh 
and  notopferiis. 

On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Sepiola.  By  Dr.  W. 
Peteks,  assistant  iu  the  Anatomical  Museum 
of  Berlin. 

This  gentleman  states  that  he  was  engaged 
during  a  long  residence  in  the  Mediteranean 
Sea,  ill  examiuing  the  structure  and  habits  of 
various  molluscous  animals  ; — particularly  the 
class  cephalopoda.  His  attention  was  especially 
directed  to  the  Sci>w/n,  or  cultle-fish  tribe,  with 
the  view  of  settling  some  anatomical  disci  e- 
pancies  as  to  the  real  form  and  constitution  of 
their  ink. sacs.     He  thus  commences  his  paper 

"Grant  described  the  ink-sac  o( Scpio/a  as  a 
great,  almost  cpiadrangular  sac,  consisting  of 
three  flaps,  of  which  the  two  lateral  ones  are 
rciiiform,  and  the  front  cue  possesses  a  thick 
glandular  white  partition.  Owen  has,  however, 
observed  in  his  '  Rossia  Palpebralis,'  (Sepia 
pdj/ebra/'x  Geivaise  et  Vanbc/icdrn),  a  construc- 
tion of  the  ink-sac  altogether  different  from 
that  just  described,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses 
all  the  simple  form  common  to  other  cephalo- 
poda." 

I'r.  Peter--  ])roceeds  'to  say,  that  he  disco- 
vered considerable  dissimilarities  of  this  struc- 
ture in  sepiola  not  otherwise  distinguishable 
from  each  other.  .Some  posses.sed  one  simple 
sac,  just  like  all  mollusca  of  this  class  ;  in 
others,  there  were  seen  two  black — syncln-o- 
nously  pulsating  organs,  one  on  either"  side  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  The  contractions  fol- 
lowed each  other  at  about  the  interval  of  a 
.second  between  them.  Peters  at  first  ima- 
gined those  organs  to  be  accessory  hearts ;  but 
further  investigation  satisfied  him  that  they 
were  devoid  of  any  connexion  with  blood 
vessels,  but  coiumunicaled  merely  with  the 
central  sac. 

lie  proceeds  to  .s.iy,  -"  This  very  different 
structure  of  thcorgansin  thesepiob,  ap])eared  a 
circumstance  of  snlliciont  importaiico  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  llicre  was  a  distinc- 
tion of  species,  if  not  of  genera,  notwithstand- 
ing all  other  similitudes." 

I'urtlicr  investigations,  however,  induced  him 
to  alter  this  opinion,  and  the  examination  of 
many  specimens,  caught  at  various  ]ieriods  of 
the  year,  jjroved,  almost  incontrovertibly,  that 
the  varieties  of  structure  already  alluded  to 
were  merely  temporary.  He  is  unable  to  assign 
a  cause  for  this,  but  finds  it  ipiite  independent 
of  ditl'erences  of  .sex,  or  the  various  phases  of 
dcvolopment  of  the  sexual  organs. 

finally,  he  concludes  by  saying,  "  T  must 
also  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  this  cliange 
occurs  yearly  or  not;  although  the  former  ap- 
liears  probable,  from  the  circumstance  that  out 


i  of  many  of  these  individuals  caught  late  in  the 
summer  and  in  autumn,  there  were  at  least  as 

j  many  without  as  with  the  lateral  organs ; 
whil.-t  amongst  almost  fifty  caught  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  there  was  found 
only  one  which  possessed  the  simple  vascular 
organ." 

The  description  of  Grant  is  presumed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  an  alteration  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  parts,  occasioned  by 
their  immersion  in  spirit, — under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Peters  remarks,  he  .should 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  Grant's 
specimen,  it  would  appear,  was  caught  early 
iu  the  year,  and  his   description  is  correct  so 

far  (7S  (/  tonenis  the  dead  anhnu!  macerated  in 
■':pirit.  Professor  Owen's  specimen  would  seem 
to  have  been  taken  late  in  summer,  or  in  the 
autumn  at  least ;  judging  from  the  researches 
of  Peteis,  his  description  refers  to  the  form  of 
ink  organs  in  that  season. 


CASE  OF  IXTUSSrsCEPTIO. 

By  J   N.  .4SUW00D.  r.s  |.,  N'orlli  Moltnn. 

Oct.  27lh  I  was  requested  to  visit  Miss  V., 
a:t.  2-2,  of  full  habit:  she  Vi'as  then  on  a  visit 
to  some  friends  in  this  place.  I  was  informed 
she  had  been  in  great  pain  for  some  hours.  I 
found  her  suffering  from  enteritis  ;  she  com- 
plained of  excessive  continual  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  just  above  the 
pubis  especially,  but  diffused  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  with  great  tenderness  on  being 
pressed,  constant  sickness  and  vomiting,  bowels 
not  constipated,  urine  natural  in  colour  and 
quantity,  pulse  120,  the  usual  pulse  of  enteritic 
inrtammation,  she  could  lie  with  her  lower  ex- 
tremities extended  witliout  inconvenience.  I 
immediately  bled  her  ad  .syncop.,  gave  her  a  full 
dose  of  o])ium,  and  as  soon  as  hot  water  could 
be  made  ready,  placed  her  in  a  hot  bath,  where 
she  continued  till  .she  fainted  ;  when  placed  in 
bed,  foinentaiions  and  light  poultices  of  bran 
were  ajiplied  to  the  abdomen,  calomel  and  ex(. 
coloc.  omni  bihor,  until  free  evacuationsfrom  the 
bowels  were  procured.  The  pain  and  sickness 
were  much  ameliorated  after  the  bath,  and  in 
a  few  hours  she  became  quite  free  from  the 
inflammatory  symjitonis  ;  the  pulse  under  90, 
fuller,  and  soft;  the  bowels  freely  moved — no 
tenderness  or  soreness  of  the  abdomen  on 
)U'essure.  The  next  morning,  the  'JStli,  I 
found  her  comfortable,  but  in  the  afternoon  I 
was  sent  for,  as  the  inflamniation  had  returned 
with  the  same  violence  as  on  the  preceding 
day  ;  the  .symptoms  were  as  before,  aud  the 
same  measures  were  had  recourse  to  with 
the  same  success.  The  next  morning  I  was 
again  called  very  early,  when  I  found  the 
disease  returned ;  bleeding,  &c.  were  again 
employed  and  with  effect  as  before,  sh-;  became 
ijuite  "easy.  The  next  day,  .'ioth,  she  was 
free  from  all  symptoms  of  inflammation,  but 
suffered  from  violent  spasmodic  pains  in  the  ab- 
domen (about  the  srobiciilns  cordis,  aud  above 
the  jiubisj,  shooting  tlirough  to  the  loin^, 
the  ]iulsc  not  quickened ;  but  this  was  soon 
relieved  by  .1  li.'ieral  dose  of  tiiict.  opii.  I 
left  her  at  night  free  from  pain,  the  bowels 
had  been  relieved  sever. d  times.  On  my 
morning  visit  of  the  Jilst,  I  was  much  dis- 
tressed to  find  the  inflammation  had  returned, 
with,  if  possible,  greater  effei^t  than  before  ; 
I  immediately  bled  her  to  syncope,  and  a  bath 
being  ipiickly  got  ready  she  was  placed  in  it. 
At  this  time,  her  father  having  wished  their 
family  medical  attendant  to  be  called  in  with 
me — Mr.  Flexman,  of  South  Molton — he  had 
been  sent  for,  and  arrived  whilst  she  was  in 


the  bath.  I  mentioned  to  him  my  suspicion  of 
intussusception,  not  from  any  diagnostic  .symp- 
tom being  present,  for  there  was  none,  but 
from  the  ob-tinate  renewal  of  the  inflamniation, 
after  appearing  quite  extinguished.  He  con- 
curred with  me  in  the  necessity  of  again 
bleeding,  fur  the  last,  although  copious,  had 
produced  no  relief;  she  was  bled  in  the  bath 
to  a  considerable  quantity,  but  syncope  was 
not  produced,  yet  she  was  in  a  fainting  state  ; 
when  taken  out  of  the  bath  a  blister  was 
applied  over  the  whole  abdomen.  The  symp- 
toms gradually  gave  way  ;  she  had  no  return 
of  the  inflammation,  but  the  following  day  she 
suffered  from  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  with  some  fulness,  but  no 
definable  tumour,  with  tenderness  on  pressure, 
no  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  generally  ;  the 
pain  was  relieved  by  occasional  opiates,  &c., 
when  violent,  together  with  fomentations, 
poultices,  &c.,  but  not  removed.  She  now 
began  and  continued  gradually  to  improve, 
yet  the  pain  continued  occasionally  to  harass 
her.  She  took  no  medicine  after  the  sixth ; 
on  the  I'Jtli,  she  was  removed  to  her  father's 
house,  when  I  lost  sight  of  her.  About  three 
weeks  after,  Mr.  Flexman  requested  I  would 
call  at  his  house,  to  see  a  portion  of  bowel  and 
mesentery,  which  .she  had  voided  ]ier  anum  the 
day  before,  and  which  her  niotlier  had  sent  to 
Mr.  Flexman  for  examination,  and  which  he 
considered  a  part  of  the  colon.  I  called  and 
found  it  as  he  had  described,  it  was  a  portion 
of  the  entire  canal  of  that  bowel,  about  six 
inches  iu  length,  with  its  corresponding  por- 
tion of  mesentery  attached ;  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mesenteric  portion  was  a  large  artery, 
full  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  with  its  open 
mouth  as  smoothly  divided  as  though  cut 
through  with  a  scalpel,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowel  was  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour, 
but  the  peritoneal  appeared  normal,  the  ends 
of  the  bowel  appeared  as  though  separated  by 
the  ulcerative  process.  The  patient  is  at  this 
time  doing  as  well  as  might  be  expected,  the 
only  inconvenience  she  suffers  is  a  difhcully  of 
raising  herself  erect,  with  a  sense  of  tightness 
near  the  seat  of  the  caecum.  Mr.  Flexman 
saw  her  but  once  after  she  returned  to  her 
home,  jirevious  to  her  passing  the  separated 
bowel — she  took  no  medicine. 

It  is  quite  evident  this  was  a  case  of  intus- 
susception, inflammatory  adhesion  of  the  inva- 
ginated  portion,  and  separation  by  ulceration 
—  there  are  many  such  cases  on  record,  one 
where  nearly  a  yard  of  intestine  was  separated, 
but  in  every  ease  of  intussusception  I  have  read 
or  seen,  there  were  present  uneipiivocal  diag- 
nostic symptoms  of  this  affection.  In  this 
case,  there  was  not  the  slightest  .symptom 
which  could  be  regarded  as  diagiiostic,  unless 
the  obstinate  and  frequ  nt  return  of  the  disease 
might  be  so  considered  ;  there  was  nothing 
like  stercoraceous  vomiting,  not  the  slightest 
appearance  or  smell  of  fa;eal  matters  in  what 
was  vomited,  but  solely  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  with  bile,  aud  the  bowels  were  easily 
kept  free  (at  first  by  calom.  and  exf.  coloe.  c. 
and  enemas),  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  from  its  commencement  until  the  se- 
paration of  the  bowel :  and  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  inflammation,  without  the  aid  of 
medicine,  her  mouth  was  slightly  affected 
about  the  fifth  day.  Before  concluding,  per- 
mit nie  to  ask  your  readers,  was  rot  this  life 
saved  by  the  determined  troatmentl'  She  was 
bled  five  limes,  each  bleeding  averaged  at 
lenxl  twenty  ounces.  AVould  not  bleeding  in 
clear  cases  of  intussusception  carried  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  life,  be 
the  means  of  bringing  the  patient  safe 
through  ? 
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U\i.  KOBERT  STEVEN'S  DISCOVEKV  OE 
THE  TRUE  EUNC  HON  OE  THE  SPLEEX. 
AND  ETYMOLOGY  OE  THE  WOKUS 
"  Sl'LEEN"  AND  "  MILT." 

(To  tlip  E.litor  ^'ftlic  '  Mcilii-.il  Times,' 

Siu, — A  few  of  your  readers  may  have  seen 
an  aMiiouneement  in  tlic  Larxet  of  Deceinlier 
3,  1812,  to  the  eHcet  that  jMr.  Uohert  istcvens, 
of  Kenninglon  has  discovereil  the  Irnefnnction 
of  the  spleen.  The  aiinouneenienl  stales  that 
the  "  diseovery"  has  heeii  made  liy  means  of 
tiiicioscopicdl  examinations  of  the  organ  in  a 
live  iiiviise,  and  that  the  details  and  resnlts  of 
the  eiperimenls  arc  at  i>rcseiit  liefore  llie  Royal 
Society.  'Ihe  Lmicet  says,  "  We  arl^not  ae- 
(jitaintcd  with  them  minnlcly,  hut  helieve  that 
the  facts  at  which  Mr.  Stevens  has  arrived,  may 
be  eom]irehcnded  by  a  very  brief  e.\position," 
and  \vhiih  the  Lanret  then  !>ive.s  as  follows  • — 

"  The  cirpidation  in  the  spleen  of  a  live 
mouse  may  be  easily  shown,  for  Ihe  organ  in 
that  animal  is  fissured,  and  often  divided.  The 
blood  eorpnselcs  undergo  no  detention  in  it, 
and  there  is  no  intervening  nondescript  paren- 
chyma between  the  capillaries  of  the  organ. 
The  b'ood  undergoes  no  change  in  the  s]decn. 
In  a  dog  which  has  been  ojicncd  alive  the  con- 
trast in  colour  between  the  blood  in  the  sjdeuic 
vein  and  the  .superior  mesenteric  will  be  plainly 
seen.  The  organ  takes  its  name  from  splcn, 
splenden,  and  its  vulgar  name  "  milt'"  from 
milliiis,  Vermillion.  It  is  only  some  time  al'lcr 
death  that  the  spleen  acriuires  ils  deep  blue 
tint.  But  Mr.  Stevens  it  is  said,  has  proved, 
by  direct  experiment,  that  the  addition  of  llie 
splenic  blood  is  necessary  in  the  portal  circula- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  that  an  addition  of 
arleiial  blood  is  necessary  in  Ihe  portal  circul.i- 
lion,  for  such  Ihe  blood  really  is.  jSow,  were 
the  arterial  blood  added  direct,  we  should  have 
the  unprecedented  instance  of  an  ui/erio-rcnoiis 
atutstoiiinsis,  •which  is  contrary  lo  the 
general  anatomy.  The  spleen  is  simply  Ihe 
necessary  interposition  of  capillaries,  bclwixt 
the  splenic  artery  (which  is  the  largest  of  the 
Cffillac  axis)  and  the  venous  porlal  circulation. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Stevens." 

The  ]ireceding-  exposition  is  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  what  Mr.  Stevens  means.  He  says,  in  fact, 
that  the  use  of  the  spleen  is  simply  to  divert 
arterial  blood  into  the  portal  vein,  and  that  the 


organ  itself  is  only  the  necessary  interposition  | 
of  capillaries  between  the  splenic  arleiy  and 
the  splenic  vein.  In  answer  I  shall  begin  by 
simjily  staticg  that  my  object  is  to  prove  tirst, 
that  ibc  use  of  the  spleen  is  not  to  divert  arte- 
rial blood  into  the  portal  vein,  but  to  propel 
Ihe  pertal  blood  tbrougli  Ihe  porlal  jilexuses 
and  hepatic  veins  into  the  right  auricle  ;  se- 
condly, that  the  spleen  is  not  simply  a  mere 
interposition  of  cupilltiriis  between  the  s]den  c 
artery  and  splenic  vein,  •which  nature  has 
placed  there  in  order  to  avoid  infringing  one 
of  her  own  laws,  or  to  obviate  tlic  occurrence  of 
a  direct  artcrio-venous  anastomosis  between 
the  splenic  artery  and  vein  ;  but  that  the  spleen 
consists  chiefly  and  essentially  of  venous  iridi- 
i-lcs,  and  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  7111I  "»  an 
isolated  or(/an,  but  as  the  roots  if  an  iiii/jortant 
vein,  Tlir:  si'LENo  ?iei'Atic  viilN,  under  which 
term  is  comprised  thexple<7i.,  the  xpltiiic  vein, 
tlic  portal  trunk,  and  its  ramifinitions  in  the 
liver,  to  their  terminations  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  liver,  the  portal  plexuses ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  vein  (roots,  trunk,  and  branches, 
and  of  which  vein  the  spleen  is,  as  I  have  just 
Slid,  simply  the  roots)  possesses  ia  an  eminent 
degree  the  property  of  vital  contractility,  and 
IS  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  the  portal 
blood,  and  propelling  it  through  the  liver  into 
the  heart.^  I  shall  also  show  that  neither  the 


left  ventricle,  nor  any  other  agent  but  the 
spleno-hcpatic  vein  is  capable  of  propelling  the 
portal  blood. 

The  case  on  both  sides  being  stated,  and 
made,  1  trust,  perfectly  intelligible,  I  shall 
now  allempt  lo  prove  Ibat  Ibc  use  of  the  spleen 
is  Nor  to  divert  ari.eriul  hloml  into  llie  iiorlal 
rein.  I  shall  n<it  begin  by  denying  Mr.  Ste- 
vens' statement  that  Ihe  splenic  blood  is  arte 
rial  blood.  1  admit  that  it  is  an  imperfectly 
carlioniscd  bkod  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mere  dis- 
pute about  words  to  disagree  as  to  •vvhelher  the 
blood  iu  the  spleen  and  splenic  vein  is  ruiCH-sor 
arterial.  Upon  this  point  v,e  nearly  agree. 
Mr.Stevens  says  the  blood  nndtrgocs  nocliange 
in  the  spleen.  I,  eight monlhs  ago,  said,  "the 
blood  undergoes  no  change  in  passing  through^, 
the  spleen  than  it  does  by  passing  ihrougb  most 
other  organs" — and,  ihat  "  there  is  as  good 
reason  lo  suppose  that  Ihc  venous  plexus  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  penis  is  for  the  jnnpose  of 
sanguification  or  secretion  (that  is,  for  effect- 
ing a  change  in  the  blood),  as  the  venous 
plexus  of  the  spleen:"  and  the  arguments 
which  I  then  advanced  lo  prove  that  the  spleen 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  efl'ecling  any  cluujge 
upon  the  blood,  1  shall  now  adduce,  in  opposi- 
tion, to  Mr.  Stevens'  theory  that  the  use  of  the 
sjdeen  is  to  divert  arlevial  blood  into  the  portal 
vein.  Mr.  Stevens  remarks,  that  the  s|)lenic 
artery  is  thelargcst  division  of  the  ca'liac  :  it  is 
so  in  man  only.  In  the  (juadruped  the  gastric  and 
hepatic  arteries  are  much  larger  than  the  splenic: 
and  even  in  man, before  birth,  the  s]ilenic  artery 
is.-maller  llinn  the  hc]iatic  ;  because  the  spleen 
is  then  small,  owing  to  the  placenta,  which  is 
simply  a  temiiorary  spleen  being  the  chief — I 
had  almost  said,  the  sole  agent  in  the  porlal 
circulation. 

In  quadrupeds,  the  splenic  artery  is  smaller 

than  Ihe  gastric  and  hepatic  arteries,  because 

laws  of  I  the  spleen  bearsa  ninih  lessproporlion  to  those 

organs  in   Ihcm  than  in   man.     In  man,  when 

Ibc  liver  weighs   more   than   three  ponnds  the 

average  weight  of  the  spleen   is   about  eii^ht 

ounces;  but  in  a  jng   (an   animal  which   like 

man  is  omniverous,  and  the  digestive  organs  of 

which  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of 

!  man)  when  the  liver  weighs  three  pounds,  the 

I  spleen  will  weigh    only  four  onnres.     In    the 

1  sheep  and  ox  the  relative  size  of  the  spleen  to 

I  the  liver  is  still  less.     Now,   as  in  man,    the 


spleen  is  in  proportion  to  the  liver  as  one  is  to 
six,  and  in  the  pig  as  one  to  in-elrc  \  it  follows 
(as  the  spleen  of  the  former  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  spleenof  the  latter — the  liver  in  each  being 
of  the  same  weighl)  Ihat  the  splenic  artery  of 
the  pig  will  be  only  half  the  size  of  the  splenic 
artery  in  the  man,  because  the  size  of  thes]>le- 
nic  artery  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
spleen,  or  to  the  (juantity  of  venous  radi- 
cles of  which  the  spleen  is  composed ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  spleen  and  splenic  artery  of 
Ihe  pig  arc  only  half  ihe  size  of  the  spleen 
and  splenic  artery  of  the  man,  the  portal  bhod 
of  the  pirj  will  have  onli/  half  as  much  splenic 
blood,  or  arterial  blood,  or  imperfecth/  car- 
bonised blood,  supplied  to  it  as  the  poital  blood 
of  the  man.  New  I  ask  Mr.  Stevens  why  the 
portal  blood  of  the  man  rei/nires  twice  as  much 
splenic  blood  as  the  ])orlal  blood  of  the  pig  ? 
or  why  the  |iortal  blood  of  the  pig  requires  only 
half  us  much  sjjlenic  blood  as  the  portal  blood 
of  the  man  ?  It  is  quite  plain  that  it  is  so. 
As  the  spleen  of  the  jiig  is  only  half  the  size  of 
the  spleen  of  the  man,  the  liver  in  both  being 
e([ual,  it  is  clear  that  the  portal  blood  in  the 
former  can  receive  only  half  as  much  splenic 
blood  as  the  portal  blood  of  the  latter.  There 
must  be  a  reason,  and  a  good  reason  too,  why 
in  man  the  spleen  as  compared  with  the  liver, 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  spleen  of  the 


quadruped  is,  as  compared  with  the  liver  of  the 
quadruped  ;    and  I  ask  Mr.  Stevens  to  give  us 
that   reason,  to  lell  us,  in  accordance  with  the 
princijdes  on  which  he  rests  bis  theory,  IVhy 
it  is  so? 

If  Mr.  Stevens  theory  is  Ihe  true  theory  (and 
the  Lancet  annonnies  it  as  such,  and  of  cour.se 
the  Lancet  ought  to  krww)  then  the  scleen 

OUfaiT    TO    IlEAIl   THE    SAME    PnoroUTlON  TO 

TUF.    MVRa    IN  At^i.  animals;    and  ought 

NOT    TO    UK    TWICE    AS    LABGE    IN    MAN     AS     IT 

IS  IN  (U'AOiiiii'EDs.  That  is  the  objection  I 
oppose  to  Mr.  Stevens'  theory  ;  and  Ihat  single 
ohjeelion  will  ovtribrow  every  false  hy[)othe- 
sis  concerning  the  spleen  ;  and  unless  Mr. 
Stevens  can  show  (which  he  cannot,)  Ihat  Ihe 
fact  from  which  the  objecli(Ui  is  drawn  squares 
with  the  theory, and  Ihe  ihcorywilh  it, as  though 
the  theory  were  made  to  explain  the  fact,  and 
the  fact  lo  support  the  theory,— the  theory  must 
fall  ;  and  fall  it  will,  for  it  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  fact  ;  and  is  supiiortcd,  not  l)y  truth, 
which  alone  can  sub.stanliale  a  theory- but 
frirndship. 

Having  then  sliown  that  Mr.  Stevens'  Iheoiy 
is  at  vaiiance  with  an  impoitaut  fact,  I  .shall, 
in  the  next  )dace,  show  Ihat  his  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  spleen  is  erroneous.  He  says 
the  splcfn  is  " ««  inhrpcsition  if  rapillariis 
between  the  splenic  artery  and  vein."  Now  no- 
thing can  be  more  obvious  than  that  Ibis  state- 
ment is  ineoiiect,  or  Ihat  the  spleen  does  not 
consist  of  lopilliiries,  or  minute  canals  inter- 
vening between  Ihe  terminations  of  arterial 
ramifications,  and  the  rauicles  of  veins.  The 
spleen  consists  chielly  and  essentially  of  venous 
radicles,  which  arc  highly  distensible,  and  as  I 
shall  subsequently  show  contractile  ;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  capillarii's  being  remarkable  for 
their  distensibility  ?  It  the  spleen  consists 
merely  of  cnpillaries,  bow  happens  it  that  some- 
times it  is  distended,  and  at  others  contracted? 
If  it  consists  of  capillaries,  how  comes  it  to  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  Ihe  corpora  cavernosa 
in  "  texture  and  phenomena?"  Is  the  calibre 
of  capillaries  subject  to  much  variation,  and  if 
not,  how  can  the  spleen,  if  composed  merely 
or  chiefly  ol'  capillaries,  vary  so  much  in  its  de- 
gree of  distension,  as  it  is  known  to  do  at  dif- 
ferent times? 

But  no  argument  ought  to  be  needed  to  dis- 
prove Mr.  vStevcns  statement. _  The  most  su. 
perfieial  and  cursory  examination  of  the  ori/an 
is  suflicient;  at  least  in  any  animal  of  larger 
dimensions  than  a  mouse.  Mr.  Stevens  knew 
when  he  was  framing  his  hypothesis,  that  it 
was  necessary  the  structure  of  the  spleen  should 
accord  with  I'.is  explanation  of  its  use.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  did  not ;  and  therefore 
he  iumiediately  set  about  trying  to  make  the 
structure  square  with  the  hypothesis,  because 
the  hypothesis  would  not  scjuare  with  the  strnc- 
ture. '  In  short,  nothing  but  the  necessity  of 
bolstering  up  a  sick  theory  could  have  caused 
Mr  Steve-is  10  take  a  plexus  of  venous  radicles 
for  capillaries:  unless,  indeed,  it  so  happens, 
that  his  microscope  diminishes  instead  of  mag-, 
nifying  the  apparent  size  of  objects  upon  which 
it  is  employed. 

As  my  letter  has  grown  to  a  considerable 
length  already,  I  shall  reserve  for  a  future 
communicatioii  the  arguments  which  show  that 
nothing  else  than  the  spleno-hepatic  vein  can 
propel  the  portal  blood  through  the  liver.  I 
will  therefore  conclude  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  a  friend,  and  which  shows  Mr.  Stevens 
etymological  "  discoveries"  are  about  on  a  par 
with  his  physiological. 

"  Mr.  Stevens  derives  the  Greek  word  splen, 
from  the  Latin  splendeo,  to  shine  ;  and  the 
English  word  milt,  from  the  Greek  vidlos,  red 
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Jead.  Mr.  Stevens  may  have  heard  of  a  certain 
Greek  avtlior  named  Hippocrates;  nay, 
stretching-  prohability  a  little  tnrlhcr,  he  may 
have  read  his  writings — in  a  tran.-.lation  ;  and 
jf  so,  he  may,  perhaps,  recollect  tliat  Hippo- 
crates makes  iVetpient  n>e  o(  the  word  splvii. 
Now  let  this  etvniologist  take  np  I.enipriJTe's 
CUi->ical  Dictionary,  edited  by  llarker,  and 
t\-,ni  to  the  head  '  Ilippocratcs.'  There  he  will 
tind  llial  Hippotiates  died  u,  c.  .'591) ;  and  il'he 
further  tnrn  to  the  article  '  Rome,'  he  may 
read  tlni>: — '  «•  c.  :^SS,  was  a  peiiod  when  no 
Grecian  writer  knew  aught  of  Rome — even  by 
report,  as  a  city  actually  in  exislence,_  since 
only  two  years  previous  (n.  c.SOO)  it  had 
been  burned  by  tlie  Ganls,  and  it  was  not  till 
more  than  a  century  afterwards  that  the  Ro- 
mans became  known  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  b» 
the  capture  of  Tarentum.'  Thus  (according  to 
Mr.  Stevens)  /he  Greeks  n.  c-  391,  tfcrr  daihj 
iishiij  a  ictird  derived fiom  a  lanymnie  iitterhj  nn- 
knoini  to  them  till  mnre  than  a  cenlunj  nftcr- 
mirds .'  Witli  regard  to  mih^  it  is  a  word  eur- 
reut  anmng  all  the  children  of  the  old  Gutlis — 
among  the  low  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Ice- 
landers, &e.,  &c.  It  was  a  household  word  in 
the  months  of  their  forefathers  ;  those  old 
pagan  savages  who  roamed  over  the  forests 
and  wilds  of  l:',nrope  Did  these  fierce  idola- 
ters, who  neither  knew  nor  cared  fur  any  lan- 
guage but  their  own  guttural  jargon,  pjy  a 
visit  to  civilized  Greece  in  order  to  learn  that 
,nil!ns  was  Greek  for  red  lead,  and  adopt  the 
word  accordingly':'  Really  the  supposition 
that  the  word  mill  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
7/ii'los  is  utterly  preposterous  and  unworthy  of 
refutation.'' 

1  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant 
John    Jacrson. 

f.,  Stonefield-str;et,  Islintrt-in. 
Jan.  6.  ISU. 

[We  are  informed  lliat  Jlr.  Stevens  modestly 
(lisclMiiui  the  etymological  brilUancits  fm-  wliicli 
Jlr.  Jacksun  gives  him  credit,  and  that  they  are 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  erudite  and  very  ni- 
gi'nioiis  editor  of  the  Lancet — \vh.>m  to  rob  of 
such  rare  gems  in  the  way  of  riossiral  research 
wmild  be  little  short  of  the  one  unpardonable  fin. 
Verily  the  readers  of  the  Lim-et  must  bo  a  meeU 
iiiid  most  enduring  race.  How  wc  pant  for 
belter  acquaintance  «ith  such  chri^liau-like  smite- 
bearers  ! — ^En.] 


PENtlLLINCS    OF   FOREIGN    MEDICAL    IVCN. 

(Prerarea  from  Gerni.in  so,irce>  fnr  llie  *  Medical  Times.'} 

Db.    Samuel   Thomas  Vo.v    Soemjiebing. 

{Concluded  from  pa;;e2to.) 

After  order  had  been  established  at  Mcut/., 
he  returned  thither,  but  soon  resigned  his  ottice, 
and  rcmovcil  to  Frankfort  in  the  midst  of  his 
family.  Here  he  comi>klcd  his  wmk  I'ti  the  struc- 
ture of  the  luimau  I"  dy,  and  Ids  assertion  that  the 
substance  of  iho  heart  is  devoid  of  nerves,  which 
he  supported  by  lunnci-otis  reasons,  created  a 
great  sensation.  .Soon  afier^lie  pulilished  a  work 
on  the  .scut  of  the  sold,  whieli  lie  sought  for  in  the 
vaporous  fluid  of  tlie  <'avities  of  the  brain,  the 
walls  of  which  never  approach  each  other.aiid  con- 
tain the  commeiieiii'j:  and  terminating  jmints  of 
the  nerves,  whicli  are  conliiiiinlly  muisteued  i>y 
it,  and  are  acting  again  reciproenllv  on  the  fluid 
of  these  cavities.  'I'heii  Colli 'Weil  his  "  Tabula  see- 
Icti  feminini  juiicta  descriptioiie; "  his  very  instruc- 
tive tigures  of  the  huiiiau  embrvo  :  a  scries  of 
tigures  of  ihe  hiiinan  o\  iim  from  tlie  earliest  perioil 
up  to  the  third  month,  and  then  the  figures  of  the 
basis  eiiccphali,  iiusiuiiassed  either  in  accuracy  or 
elegance  by  any  other  work  hitherto  publislieil. — 
After  some  .short  interval  followed  the  tigures  of 
the  human  eye,  wliieh  were  suecieded  by  those  of 
the  (.ther  sen.ses,  wliieh,  by  their  high  "finish,  are 
e.iiisklered  as  palteiiis  in  nualomical  literature. 
J5ut  besides  these  splendid  .spTOimens  of  human 
»oatomy   and  physiolog),  Socinjuering  began   to 


pav  great  attention  to  comparative  anatomy,  and 
examined  and  determined  many  fossil  remains  of 
the  primaeval  world. 

Thus  several  years  were  sjiciit  entirely  between 
the  circle  of  his  family  and  close  attention  to 
science,  and  if  he  allowed  himself  some  I'ela.vation, 
it  consisted  in  travelling,  in  which  he  extended  the 
sphere  of  his  knowledge,  and  that  of  his  scientific 
friends.  A  son  and  daughter  were  born  to  him,  | 
of  whom  the  laller  is  now  an  esteemed  physician 
and  oculist  at  Frankfurt. 

AVheii  the  late  King  of  Bavaria  intended  10  re-  I 
vive  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  ibinieh,  and  to  ■ 
constitute  it  as  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
state,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  great  ser- 
vices which  Soemmering  might  render  this  Insti- 
tution, who  was,  therefore,  named  ill  ISO.>,  one  of 
its  first  memlnrs.  About  this  time  he  made  the 
aeiiuaintance  of  Cuvier,  having,  amongst  others, 
rectified  the  opinion  of  the  great  French 
naturalist  about  the  pterodaetyUis,  (an  antedi- 
luvian animal),  which  Cuvier  had  ranged  with 
the  reptiles,  but  which  Soemmeriug  proved 
to  belone  to  the  genus  of  bats  (vide  "  ?i[emoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Jluuieh,"  ISlll.)  They;  never 
could  agree  "on  that  point,  but  remained  friends 
notwithstandhig.  Cuvier  described  and  figured  in 
his  great  work  on  fossil  bones,  several  specimens 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Soemmering,  and 
presented  him,  in  exchange,  with  many  rare  pa- 
la'atherium  and  anaplolheriiim  bones,  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Seiikeiiberg  Collection  at 
Frankfort. 

His  principal  works  of  that  epoch  were  "on  the 
liipiids  absorbed  by  the  nerves,  as  well  in  their 
healthy  as  morbid  st"ates,18 1 1 ."  "  On  the croeodyhis 
priscus." — "  On  the  autedihivial  lacerta  gigantea, 
1S17."  "On  the.  tissue  of  vessels  of  the  sclero- 
tica of  the  eye,  181 S."  "Remarks  on  the  stomach 
of  men. 

The  favonrable  circumstances  in  which  Soemmer- 
ing had  always  fortunately  lived,  continued  up  to 
ar?  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  on  the  7th  of 
April,  18-28,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  doctorial  promotion,  on  which  occK.sion  a 
mi  d:\lwas  coined,  having  on  one  .side  the  image 
of  the  iirofessor,  on  the  citlicr  a  figure  of  the  basis 
eiieephali,  by  which  he  had  become  chiefly  known. 
He  lived  tAvo  years  afterwards  in  the  proud  con- 
seinnsness  of  having  so  powerful  lyadvaneed  science. 
Riit  having  during  the  severe  winter  of  1S20,  oc- 
cupied himself  with  observing  the  spots  in  the 
di,c  of  the  sun,  he  fell  at  once  into  a  state  of 
debility,  and  expired  gently  on  tlie  2d  of  March, 
1820.  '  His  death  was  severely  felt  through  Ger- 
many, and  even  through  Europe.  The  Royal 
Academy  mourned  this  event  in  an  extraordinary 
sitting,  "when  Trofessor  Dolliuger  pronounced  a 
panegyric,  from  which  especially  the  present  me- 
moir has  been  cumpiled 

An  especial  trait,  which  pervades  all  Soemmer- 
iiig's  works  is  an  uulimiteil  love  of  truth,  and  the 
merits  of  others  found  in  him  the  mo.,t  perfect 
acknowlednmenl.  His  scieiiee  he  e.steenied  high, 
but  searching,  as  he  did,  merely  after  truth,  he  did 
not  extol  any  branch  of  it  above  an  other,  and  kepi 
aloof  from  any  partial  one-sided  predileeiion.  It 
was  reiiiignant  to  him  if  another  expatiated  on  Ihe 
eNeelleiiceor  )ireference  to  he  given  toecrtain  parts 
of  the  human  body,  as  if  the  oihcrs  were  coarser, 
less  sigiiificalivc,  'less  skilfully  eoustrucled,  less 
worthy  of  our  admiration.  "  As  1  can  take  to 
myself,"  says  he,  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  vol.  of 
h's  great  anatomy,  "some  knowdedge  of  the  dif- 
ferent inirls  which  eoiLstitutc  the  liiunan  body,  I 
must  confess  that  the  hand  seems  to  me  .as  finely 
formed,  as  systematically  eomhined,  as  worthy  ot 
nilmiratiou  as  the  eye."  I  start  from  the  axiom, 
hand  is  all,  eye  is  all,  and  I  warn  any  one  f'loni 
oppo>iite  one-sided  prejudice."  It  can  not  he 
doubted  that  this  eiilar;;ed  mode  of  viewing  the 
liuiuan  body  is  the  only  one  wurtliy  of  the  real 
philosopher.  \\v  have  before  mentioned  Soemmcr- 
ing's  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  his  last  observa- 
tions of  spots  of  the  sun,  which  were  arranged  by 
I'rofe.s.sor  Tliilo,  and  published  by  the  Seiikenberg 
Society  at  Frankfort.  Thus  Soemmering,  whilst 
he  viewed  everything  from  an  elevated  ]^oiut  of 
view,  succeeded  in  in.seribing  his  name  even  among 
tin  '•  Stars  yhiim  latidc  bi^num,  .Intra  vclaiil  mori." 


MESMERISM. 


To  tl-e  F.dilor  of  Ihe  '  Medical  Times.* 

Sib, — You  did  me  the  favor  to  insert  some  time 
since  in  your  really  valuable  .Journal  a  .-.hi.a't  ac- 
count of  an  operation  perfurined  in  .lamaiea  during 
the  mesmeric  trance,  and  <»n  which  a  kind  ofd'.'ubt 
was  east  by  ine  ;  at  least  I  concluded  my  commu- 
nication with  s:iying  that  I  was  content  to  take  it 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  editor  of  the  .Innmirn 
Desikilrh.  I  am  now  happy  to  say  that  the 
truth  of  such  an  ofieratiou  bavin;;  been  per- 
formed is  vouched  fi.ir  by  the  editor  of  the 
Jiiiiiaica  Si'iiirtartI,  a  gentleman  with  vvliom  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  aequaiuted  when  in  .Jamaica,  and 
whose  word  1  would  as  soon  take  as  his  bond.  I 
inclo.'ic  the  paper  w  ith  this  ;  but  to  save  you  trouble, 
I  will  i^ipy  the  remark  ho  appends  to  the  insertion 
of  the  ease  :  he  says  "  we  can  assure  the  doctor, 
that  all  is  right  upim  this  head,  and  that  many 
other  expei'iments  of  i-'jU'it  interest  and  im/iortwtcc 
have  since  been  made  with  precisely  similar  re- 
sults." 

You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  add  a  mite  to  the 
vast  accumulation  of  mesmeric  facts  which  are 
e\ery  day  forcing  ihemselvcs  upon  the  notice  of 
the  fmcdieal  world.  The  lirst  case  is  that  of  a 
lady" who  had  a  stiff  neck.  She  complained  very 
mu"ch  uf  it,  and  I  offered  to  mesmerize  her.  She 
consented,  and  I  sucrrded  hi  tieentij-Hre  minutes. 
The  second,  was  thatof  amanwhohad  an  extremely 
excnieiating  tooth-ache,  and  he  was  proceeding 
to  a  dentist  to  have  it  extracted.wheu  he  consulted 
me.  I  said  ]  will  remove  it  by  mesmerism,  lie 
almost  laughed  at  the  idea;  but,  nothing  daunted, 
I  excited  strong  volition,  and  made  the  usual 
passes.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  tooth- 
ache was  gone,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  actually 
about  to  run  away,  thinking  that  I  possessed  the 
pow  er  of  an  evil  spirit ;  I  ipiicted  his  apprehensions, 
and  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  pain,  i  xcepting  a 
soreness. 

I  must  add  one  other  remark,  because  I  wish 
for  information  on  the  subject — it  is  this; — ■When- 
ever I  mesmerize — particularly  my  son,  a  boy  of 
fi\  e  years  of  as;e — I  have,  at  the  tips  of  my  lingers, 
a  feeling  of  ciamminess.  which  is  \i\ie  ginlen.  Is 
this  an,in\ariable  accompaniment':'  Mr.  Brookes, 
who  was  ill  London  la.t  summer,  told  me  it  was, 
and  that  he  always  felt  indisposed  after  mesmeriz- 
ing. I  can't  say  that  I  do;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
lady,  I  had  shooting  pains  through  my  head — but 
they  did  not  continue  long.  Dr.  lilliotson  assured 
methat  he  felt  no  inconveuieueo  whatever  from 
mesmerizing. 

Y'our  obedient  Servant, 

Edwabp  Bin.n.s,  M.D. 

Monl.is:oc  SIrecl,  rorlm.in  Square, 


AX  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  MIDWIFEISy 

11;.   W    Tlicm.T,  T.^^\.,  Surircuu,  renihrnkc  Pock. 

Mrs.  G.,a  young  woman,  pregnant  with  her 
first  child,  and  near  the  period  of  her  accuuch- 
mont,  stooiiingdowu  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  bladder,  "  fell  SLmcthing,"  to  use  her 
own  words,  "  suddenly  crai  k  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,"  and  a  large  swelling  of  the 
right  labiiuii,  was  the  imuicdiale  cousciiuence. 
I  vv.as  sumuioned  on  the  moment  lo  attend  her, 
and  found  her  lying  on  her  back  with  her 
knees,  of  necessity,  widely  extended,  to  pre- 
vent the  (lain  of  pressure,  and  asserting  "  that 
the  bead  of  the  cbihl  was  actually  in  the  world." 
On  exaiuiuatiou,  however,  I  discovered  that 
instead  of  acl'ild's  bead,  the  swelling  consisted 
of  cxtravasated  blood,  enormously  enlarging 
the  right  labium,  as  above  mentioned,  totally 
deranging  all  normal  aiijicarancc  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  gencraliou  ;  cold  applications, 
with  aperients  ;iiid  anodynes,  were  recom- 
mended. Till  re  being  no  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  tninour,  a  lancet  was  introduced,  on 
the  seciind  day,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  linger, 
masses  of  coagula,  mixed  with  detached  cellular 
tissue,  were,  as  it  were,  scooped  out.  Heten- 
tion  of  urine  incurred,  and  the  bladder  filling, 
pa.ssed  out   of    the  pelvis,    forming  a  distinct 
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cwelliiiy,    extemlinn-    ali)ii>;    tlie     rin-lit    '"iic 
region,  nearly   a^*  liigli  as  the  umbilicus.     Tlio 
line  of  dcinaroation   between  the  two  viscera, 
viz.,    tbe    bladder   and   the  uteru?,  was  .accu- 
rately defined  by  a  dee))   fissure,  each  viscns 
beiufj-  of  great  size,  and  nearly  parallel.    Every 
effort  to  introilnce  the  common  female  citlieter 
proved    ineft'ectiial.     A  ■rnm-olastle  one  beiui;- 
subjtituted,  wa.s,   after   considerable  diflienUy, 
introduced,    and    the   bladder    einiilied    of    a 
quantity  of  urine,  equal  to  fiuu"  pints.      When 
the    instrnnient    was    withdrawn    it   had_  the 
twisted  appearance   of  a   corkscrew,  and  indi- 
cated an  elongation  of  the  urethra  to  an  extent, 
fir  beyond   llie   reach  of  the   silver    calheler. 
The  operati.m  had  to  be  repealed  only  three  or 
four    limes   before   labovn-  came   on,  the   same 
impediment  cxistintr  on  each  occasion.     Find- 
ing the  pains  for  some  tiine  of  little  benefit, 
although  severe  as  to  suH'ering,  [  admininistered 
a   dose  of   the  ergot — an  infusion  <if  the  un- 
bruised  grain — and   before   Ihe   period  arrived 
for  the  second,  it  being  my   usual  cnstom  to 
give  it  in  divided  doses,  tlie  pains  became  ex- 
pulsive, a  living  child  was  speerlily  delivered  ; 
the    jdacenta    quickly    followed,    and    no   bad 
symptom    afterwards    occurred.      The   artery 
ruptured  on  the  occasion  (the  iderlne,  or  some 
other  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  supplying  the 
parts,)    must,   from   the  almost  instantaneous 
extravasation,  have  been  of  considerable  size, 
and  probably   but   for  this  inlillration,  instead 
of  extern!.!  escaiiement  of  the  vital  fluid,  might 
have  ]iroved  fatal.     The  bladder   recovered   its 
tone   without    difllcnlty,    never  requiring   any 
further  inlrodncti.'U   iif  the   catheter  after  the 
labour.      My  friend,  .Mr.  Noot,  .Surgeon  of  the 
Royal    Yatch    stationed    at    tiiis    place,    who 
kindly   afl'ordcd    me   his   valu.able   coosultatiim 
and  assistance,  having,  like  myself,  never  met 
with  a  similar  case,  1  have  deemed  it  advisalde 
to  publish  the  i)arl:.culars,  which  cannot  fail  lO 
be  interesting,  and  for  which  purpose    I   solicit 
a  no(dc  in  the  \iage.s  of  your  vahiahle  periodical. 
The  case  is  important  to  the  obstetric  phy- 
siologist in  various  particulars.     For  instance, 
the  immense  and  inunediate  extent  of  the  extra- 
vasation, totally  destroying  all  normal  appear- 
ances of  the  external  organs  of  generaliun,  the 
displacement    and    dislenlion    oi'  the   bladder, 
with  the  con.-eq\ient  elongation  of  the  lU'ethra, 
together  with  tlieeflicacy  of  the  ergot  in  jjio- 
dueing  expidsive  etfurls  in  the  uterus. 


case,  had  been  2.S  years  suffering  from  the 
disease,  and  hail  been  tv.ice  tapped.  Three 
gallons  of  fluid  were  taken  from  the  cyst, 
which  was  then  removed  without  the  slightest 
diUicully  ;  indeed,  I  would  always  enlarge  the 
wound,  shnuhl  diliiculty  occur  at  this  jieriod  of 
the  operation,  ratlicr  than  make  use  of  violent 
traction,  and,  sboulil  the  circumstani'cs  of  the 
case  reipiire  il,  this  simple  operation  might  be 
converted  into  the  formidable  one  recommended 
by  F>r.  Clay.  This  lady  perfectly  recovered, 
and  has  enjoyed  several  years  of  health  since 
the  operation.  Mr.  West,  of  Tonbridge  has 
likewise  published  several  successful  eases  : 
therefore  I  think  Dr.  ('lay  must  be  wrong  in 
his  estimate  of  the  comparative  success  of  the 
two  operations. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
William  Jeaffreson,  Surgeon. 

I'ramlirigliani,  Nov.  ;tli.  1S42. 
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EXTlRPxVTlOM   OF  OVARIAN 
TUMOUK.S. 

(To  Ihe  E  Jitor  of  llic  '  McJlcal  Tinu's.') 

Sir. — You  will  oblige  me  by  allowing  me 
space  to  reply  to  some  observ.ation  of  Ur.  Clay 
in  the  report  he  has  given  of  his  very  valuable 
cases  of  extirpation  of  diseased  ovaria.  It 
was  never  my  intenlion  lo  advise  any  simple 
operation  for  ovarian  drojisy  in  cases  of  en- 
larged and  diseased  ovana  as  described  by  the 
doctor;  but  as  my  iireviou.!  painful  exi>erience 
consisted  of  twenty  fatal  cases,  occuring  in  my 
own  and  in  the  pr,  ctice  of  others,  I  lost  no 
time  in  making  the  members  cjf  ihe  Provincial 
Medical  As.sociatiim  acqu.unled  with  the  facts 
of  my  first  case  by  reading  them  a  .short  (laper 
on  the  subject  at  their  next  meeting,  and  which 
is  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  tlie  Tr.nis- 
aetions  ;  ".Sberwood  and  Gilbert,  London, and 
Deighton,  Worcester."  The  subject  of  this 
case  is  now  in  good  health,  and  has  been  Jireg- 
nant  three  limes  since  Ihe  operation,  and  given 
birtli  to  three  lieallld'id  children 

I  have  since  witno;"ed  a  successful  operation 
by  Mr.  King  of  .Saxnuuidham,  and  another  by 
my  friend,  Sir.  Crisp,  of  Ilarleslon,  Norfolk. 
The   lady,    the   subject  of  the  last- mentioned 


Paris  Academy  if  Sciences,    Dec.  21;. 
— A  paper  was  read  on    the    experiments    of 
M.  Flourens   on    the  bones  of  animals.      This 
gentleman,  acling  upon  the  known  fact,  that  if 
an  animal  be  fed  f(n'  a  length  of  time  upon  food 
of  a  particular  colour,  that  colotu'  will  be  im- 
jiarled  to  Ihe  bones,  has  mad'  various  experi- 
nu^nts,  with  a  view  to  ascertain   the  extent  to 
which  this  absorption  of  ccdour  can  be  carried, 
and  bow  fn-  il  may  serve  lo  indicale  the  process 
of  natm'e    in   Ihe  development   of  the   osseous 
structure,     .\fter   a   long  discussion,  no  other 
conclusi(m  was  come  to,  than  that  M.  Flourens 
had,  by  his  researches,  rendered   an   impoitant 
service  to  science. — An  intcresliog  pajicr  from 
M.  de  Iliunboldt  was   then  read,      lie  informs 
the  academy   that   the  preparatory  labours  for 
cutting  a  canal  across  Ihe  isthmus  of  Panama 
a;e   advancing  r.ajiidly.     The  cnmmi-sion  ap- 
pointed by  the  (lovernou^nt  nf  New  (irenada, 
for  tiie  c.mslruclion  of  a  c.anal  to  unile  tlu'  two 
oceans,  has  terminated  its  examination  of  the 
localities,  anil  li.as  arrived   at   a  result  as  for- 
tunate as   it  was  unexpected.      The  chain  of 
the   Cordiller.is  does  not    extend,  as  was  sup- 
posed, across  the  isthmus,    and,    on   the   con- 
trary,  a   valley  very  valuable  lo  ihe  o|ieration 
has  been  discovered.     The  n.itural   position  of 
the   waters  is  also  favourable      Three  rivers, 
over  which  an  easy  control  may  be  eslablished, 
and   which    may    be  made    partly    navigable, 
would  be  connected  with  the  canal.      The  exca- 
vations necessary    would    not   extend    to  more 
than    12.i  miles  in   length.     The    fall   may  be 
regulaled   by  fmu'  donlile  locks,    \:if^   feet   in 
length;   and  the  total  length  of  the  canal  will 
be  4!)  miles,  with  a    widtii  of   I;!j  feet  at   the 
surface,  and  u'l  feet  at  the  base;  the  depth  will 
be  20  feet.      The    canal   thus  executed  will  be 
navigable   by   vessels  of   from   l,(K)t1   to    1,4(10 
tons.      According  to  the  estimate  of  M.  Morel, 
a  French  engineer,  Ihe  total  cost  of  this  canal 
would  beonly  l-l,000,000of  francs,  including  the 
purchase  of  two  steamers. — A  report  was  made 
by    M.  Regnault    upon   some    experiments  by 
M.  Poiseuille,  respecting  the  laws  which  influ- 
ence the  flow  cif  water  through  very  small  tubes, 
.shewing  that  with  a  perfect  equality  in  tempera- 
ture,   density,    and    pressure,    tlie    flow    is    in 
direct  proportion  with  the  length  of  the  tubes. 
— An  account  was  hid  before  Ihe  members,  of 
the   second  journey  of  Messrs.  d'Arnand   and 
Sabalier  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  1!S  1 1  and 
IS4'2.  by  the  western  branch,  or  White  Nile. — 
A   communication   from   M.   M.risset,   on   the 
virtues  of  Ihe  decoction  of  oak  bark  in  various 


used,  was  next  read.     This  gentleman  states 
that    this    is    a    valuable    remedy   in   eases    of 
encysted   dropsy,    in    redematous  att'ections  of 
the    limbs,    and    for    the    obliteration    of    the 
herniary  sack  in  young  persons. — M.  Chuart, 
Ihe    inventor  of   a   means  of   discovering  the 
presence   of   any  dclelerioiis  gas  when  mixed 
with  common  air,  has  addressed  lo  the  academy 
a  paper  ou  the  accident  which  occurred  lately 
in  the  mine  o(  Terminy,  near  .St.   F.licnue,  for 
the   purpose  of  showing    that  if  his  invention 
had    been   in   use  there,  the   presence   of    the 
deleterious   gas    which    caused    the    explosion 
would  have   been  ascertained  in  time  for  the 
use  of  the  precautions  by  which  the  accident 
might  have  been  avoiiled.    It  is  known  that  an 
e.vplosion  from   the   admixture  of  carbnietted 
hydrogen  with  atmospheric  air  can  only  take 
place  when  the  ibrnier  exists  in  a  certain  ami 
known    proportion.     When   the    quanlily   has 
reached    or    exceeded    this  point,  the    contact 
of    a    light    instantly    causes     an    explosion. 
The  inslrument  recently  invented  to  shew  the 
existence  of  danger,  is  exceedingly  siniide,  in- 
genious, and   effectual.       Connected  with    a 
chemical   solution   is  a   kind   of  float,  nicely 
graduated,    and    attaidied   to    a   counterpoise. 
Tlie  solution  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  under- 
goes a  change  when  acted  upon  by  the  admix- 
ture of  carburetled  hydrogen,  and  when  satu- 
rated to  a   certain  point   the  flat   changes  its 
jKisition,    and,     acting   in   its   turn   upon   the 
counterpoise,  a  spring  is  let  loose,  and  strikes 
upon  a  bell  or  drum,  giving  out  a  loud  sound, 
and  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  danger. 

Jan.  2.— M.tiaspai in  mentioned  his  discovery 
of  a   remedy   lor   the    disea-e  in  sheep    called 
ch  ionic  pleurisy.   A  genlleman  had  a  large  flock 
of  sheep,  which,  owing  to  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature,  were   attacked   by   this   disease.      A 
great   number  had  already   died,   and   the  re- 
mainder were  regarded  as  incurable,  when   he 
was  informed   that   a  journeyman    hatter  had 
succeeded   in   curing   the  disease  by  means  of 
arsenic   in   large  doses.       He  tried   the  experi- 
ment ou  L'O  sheep  which  were  in  a  dCnig  slate. 
He  aihninistered   to    each  32  granmies    (more 
than   an   ounce)    of  arsenic   in  powder,  mixed 
with  common  salt.    In  a  week  two  died,  but  the 
others   were  cured       No  ill  consequences,  he 
says,  atlended  the  administration  of  the  ar.^enic. 
Some    doubts    seemed    lo    be    entertained    by 
several  members  of  the  academy  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  facts  cited  by  M.  (iasparin,  and, 
supposing  llum  lo  be  line,  it  was  observed  by 
olliers  that,  in  the  event  of  administering  large 
doses  of  arsenic,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
porlanee  to  ascertain  how  long  a  pciiod  would 
elapse  befiu'c  the  poison  would  be  expelled  from 
the  sjsleni. — M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  laid  before 
the   academy  a  specimen  of  qu.iriz   roi  k   con- 
taining diamonds.     This  was  wanting  in  geo- 
logical collections;    for  hilhcrto  the  diamond 
had  not  been  found  in  its  natural  bed,   but  de- 
tached from  it,  and  in  alluvial  soils.      The  re- 
searches of  chemistry  having  led  to   the  dis- 
covery that  the  diamond  is  only  cryslallised 
carbon,    attempts     upon    altempts    have    been 
made  to  produce  it  artificially,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  success  with  ehemisls,  was 
their  ignorance  as  lo   the  changes  which  the 
diamond    undergoes   from    its    first    forination 
until    it  assumes  the  state  in  which  it  is  found. 
This  discovery  of  the  gem  in  ils  natural  bed, 
will   perhaps  "enable  chemists   lo  ad,l  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  carbon 
of  which  it  is  composed  becomes  eiystalli-ed. — 
M.   liravais  made  a  communication  relative  to 
baronielrieal   and    Ihermometi'ical    changes   in 
high  latitudes  in  the  absence  of  ihe  sun,  shew-- 
ing  tliat  with  a  very  feeble  variation  of  the 
thermometer  that   of   the   barometer   is   con- 


diseases  for   which   it  has  not  hitherto   been  |  siderable.— The  report  of  a  commission  on  the 
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caudles  called  bour/ie  de  I'etuik  was  road.  These 
candles  are  a  composition  of  slearine  made 
very  hard,  and  reduced  to  a  perfect  whiteness. 
The  wick  requires  no  snuffing-.  An  alarmino 
paragraph,  appearing-  in  nearly  all  the  papers, 
asserted  that  the  quantity  of  arscnie  euntaincd 
in  the  cand'cs  was  so  great  as  to  be  seriously 
injurious  to  liealtli,  by  inhaling-  an  air  im- 
pregnated with  poison  ;  but  M.  M.  Danger 
and'  Flandin,  who  have  analysed  the  buu(/ie  de 
leloUe,  report  to  the  academy  that  they  have 
not  found  in  it  the  slightest  trace  of  poison. 


PERISCOPE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

0,1  III'  Derusiaiion  of  Fihyes  at  the  base  of 
tlie  Brain. — M.  Foville  points  out,  what  all 
admit,  that  the  extent  of  the  decussation  of 
fibres  commonly  dcmonstralcd  between  the 
corpora  ])viamidalia  i^  not  sutficient  (o  account 
for  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  body  when  the  other  side  of  the 
brain  is  impaired.  "There  is  no  i)roportion 
as  to  size,  between  their  dLscussating  fibres  and 
their  point  of  origin,  tlie  c.nira  cerebri,  or 
their  termination,  the  anterior  fascicidi  of  the 
spinal  cord."  He  has  sueeeedeil,  however,  in 
demonstrating-  "  a  decussation  at  the  com- 
nienceinent  of  the  spinal  cord,  not  through  an 
extent  of  a  few  lines  only,  or  by  only  a  small 
number  of  filaments,  but  throu'.<h  the  whole 
distance  which  separates  the  basis  of  the  crura 
cerebri  from  the  medulla  spinalis  properly  .so- 
called." — The  anterior  columns  of  the  cnrd, 
when  arrived  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  sepa- 
rate from  the  middle  line  to  give  place  to  the  I 
corpora  pyramidalia,  and  at  the  level  of  the 
tuber  ascend  and  pass  at  right  angles  over  the 
uppermost  of  its  arcs.  The  posterior  oolumns  | 
on  the  other  hand  pass  outwards  from  the 
ape.-c  of  tlie  colunms  g-oing-  to  the  crura  cere- 
belli,  and  leave  exposed  the  anterior  fasciculi, 
which  are  then  visible  behind  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, anil  along-  the  aquseductus  sylvii  to  the 
infundibuMim.  —  The  crura  cerebri,  for  their 
part,  form,  from  above  downwards,  a  section 
of  a  cone,  of  which  the  fibres,  instead  of  taking 
a  straight  direction,  are  turned  spirally,  and 
successively  approach  the  median  fissure  into 
which  they  penetrate  and  plunge  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  ibe  medulla 
spinalis.  The  fibres  from  the  right  cms  thus 
pass  into  the  prolongation  of  the  left  an- 
terior fasciculus,  and  vice  versa.  Along- 
their  cour.se,  the  crura  constantly  giving- 
olf  fibres  which  pass  thus  from  one  side  to 
another,  gradually  grow  thinner,  and  at  their 
exit  from  the  tuber  they  constitute  only  the 
base  of  the  anterior  pyramids.  The  same  cir- 
cumstances continuing  thoy  become  finer  and 
finer,  till  their  vei-y  apices  decus-ate  at  the 
boundary  between  the  medulla  sjiinalis  and 
medulla  oblongata.  The  transfi-rence  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  crura  cerebri  from  one  side 
to  the  other  of  the  nervous  axis  is  thus  com- 
pleted.— The  mode  of  demonstrating  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  separate  the  two  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  axis  from  the  apex  of  the 
calamus  to  the  infundiliulum  by  se]iarating  the 
b  irders  of  the  median  grove.  When  this  is 
done  gently,  each  half  may  be  seen  to  furnish 
an  infinity  of  fibrous  fasciculi  of  vaiious  size, 
wlii(di  pass  across  the  interlacing  with  each 
other. 

Scarlatina. — Like  rubeola  and  variola, 
scarlatina  is  a  native  of  the  East,  first  made 
known  tons  by  the  writers  of  the  Saracenic 
school,  and  transudlleil  to  liuiO]>eby  the  {,'iu- 
saders.  No  recount,  says  iVIr.  I'..  Wilson,  of 
a  disease  analogous  ti  scarlet  fever  appears  in 


the  holv  writings,  whence  we  infer  the  non- 
existence of  the  disease  in  Syria  and  Egypt  at 
the  period  which  those  v.ritiugs  describe,  and 
its  consequent  origin  at  a  posterior  date.  It  is 
possible  that  the  disease  may  have  been  pre- 
valent in  India  |)reviou.sly  to  ibis  lime,  and  that 
its  outbreak  in  Assyria  may  liave  resulted  fiom 
the  transporation  of  the  infection  by  the  winds. 
Hut,  even  if  by  this  argument  we  shift  our 
arena  of  inquiry  to  India,  we  must  eventually 
arrive  at  the"  commonly  received  opinion, 
namely,  the  origin  of  the  fever  in  a  local  and 
unknown  cause.  The  infection  of  scarlatina  is 
an  aekno« lodged  axiom,  and  the  infecting  dis- 
tance is  undoubtedly  cuusiderable,  although  not 
determined  by  observation.  It  is  communica- 
ble by  fomites  of  every  description,  hence 
the  greatest  caution  is  necessarj-  to  he  em- 
ployed in  regard  of  articles  of  clothing  which 
have  been  used  by  the  infected  person,  and 
also  of  substances  of  different  kinds  which 
have  remained  for  any  tune  in  the  infected 
atmosphere  of  the  sick-chamber.  By  want  of 
caution  in  these  particulars  the  spread  ofan 
infectious  disease  is  greatly  increased  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemy.  Scarlet  fever 
is  sometimes  conveyed  from  the  chambei-s  of 
the  rich  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  by  such 
fomites  ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the  clean 
linen  of  the  laundress  may  bo  the  means  of 
ti-ansmitting  the  infections  poison  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  sound-  Scarlatina  is  infectious  from 
the  first  moment  of  the  existence  of  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  fur  these  are  the  workings  of 
the  poisonous  ferment ;  and  a  convali'.scent  is 
cap  ible  of  comuuuiicating  the  disorder  for  at 
least  three  weeks  after  the  decline  of  the  erup- 
tion. IleiK-e  the  necessity  of  secluding  your 
patients,  and  preserving  strictly  that  seclusion 
for  a  month  after  the  close  of  the  disorder,  that 
is,  if  you  wish  to  limit  the  propagation  of  the 
fever.  In  cities  the  body-clothes  and  bed- 
clothes of  the  patient  should  be  immersed  in 
cold  water  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from 
the  apartment,  and  afterwards  fumigated  in  an 
enqity  room  with  cldcrine  ;  while,  in  the  coun- 
liy,  the  clolhes,  after  immersion  in  water,  must 
be  dried  and  thoroughly  aired  in  the  meadows, 
at  a  distance  from  habitations,  or  in  such  a 
situation  as  will  enable  the  winds  to  convey 
the  noxious  poison  away  from  the  immediate 
seat  of  human  residence.  VVillan  has  stated 
his  belief  that  a  nurse  who  had  received  the 
vapour  of  the  lungs,  the  phlegm  from  the 
throat,  or  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  on  her 
clothes  or  ijockel  handkerchief,  is  in  a  condition 
to  infect  a  child  whom  she  may  afterwards  at- 
tend or  caress.  I)r.  Sims  has  remarked  that 
the  infection  of  scarlet  fever  has  remained  in 
the  apartments  of  the  house  for  several  weeks 
after  the  family  had  recovered  from  the  disease. 
And  Dr.  Robert  Williams  reports  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Cock,  that  he  had  traced  the  irruption 
j  of  scarlet  fever  in  St.  Bartholomew,  during-  the 
yeai-s  lis-.?!),  ISoi),  to  a  direct  importation  of 
!  fomites  :  for  a  family  who  had  siitiered  from 
j  the  fever  during  tlieir  passage  from  America, 
landed  at  the  island  and  communicated  the  dis- 
i  ease  to  the  persons  who  received  them.  Dr. 
Murray,  iii  like  manner,  referring-  to  the  pre- 
valence of  an  epidemy  in  Aberileenshire,  ob- 
serves that  he  had  seen  several  instances  in 
which  midw  ivcs  conveyed  the  scarlet  fever  to 
j  the  patients  whom  they  attended.  — 'i  be  conta- 
gion of  scarlatina  has  been  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments made  with  a  view  to  induce  a  milder 
j  form  of  disease  than  that  which  commonly  pre- 
,  vails.  These  experiments  have  l.eeu  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  object,  but  have  furnished 
pi-oof  of  the  transmissiiiillty  of  the  disease  by 
the  inoculation  of  tlie  blood  of  the  infected 
patient. 


A  Ni:\v  MiiTHOD  OF  Admi.visteijing 
QuiNi.NE. — Dr.  Uuaslaraacchia's  method  of 
avoiding  the  disgust  which  the  bitterness  of 
quinine  always  excite.s,  is  to  dissolve  eight 
grains  of  the  sulphate  in  half  an  ounce  of 
rectified  s|iirit,  and  rub  it,  in  two  doses,  witli 
an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between 
them,  along  the  spine.  lu  intermittent  fever 
this  should  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  fit;  and  it  very  often  prevented  even  a 
single  recurrence  of  it. 

The  Rt:r..VTiv£  FRfuriENcv  of  TutJER- 
CEF.s  IN"  Vaiiious  Organs. — The  propor- 
tional frequency,  says  Dr.  Engel,  of  Vienna, 
of  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  to 
thai  of  tubercle  in  the  cerebral  membranes,  the 
pleura,  liver,  and  spleen  is  as  IS  to  1  ;  to  that 
of  luberele  in  the  brain  and  kidney  as  IS  to  -2; 
and  that  of  tubercle  in  the  peritoneum  and  in 
testiues  as  IS  to  ;i.  This  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, when  compared  with  the  relative  frequency 
of  cancer  in  the  same  organs.  Cancer  of  the 
lungs  occurs,  m  proportion  to  cancer  of  the 
liver,  as  18  to  43  ;  to  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
as  Is  to  4-2;  to  cancer  of  the  intestines  and  kid- 
neys, as  18  to  12  ;  and  to  cancer  of  the  brain, 
spleen,  peritoneum,  snd  uterus,  as  18  to  IS. 


ROVAL  C(,)LLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 
LONDON. 

List  of  Gentlemen  admitted  Members,  on 
Mondav,  Jan.  titli,  1S4:)  :— 

It.  .1.  Mack,  K.  Kittoe,  J.  H.  AVilmot, 
J.  Virtue,  L.  Fowie,  R.  A.  Varicas,  C.  R. 
Francis,  \V.  H.  Walker. 


ADVERTtSEMENTS. 


DR.  POWER  continues  to  hold  his  CLASSES 
for  I  lie  litsiruction  ut  Geiitlenkeu  preparing  for  examinalion  .-;t 
Aputlu'cai^es  liall,  llie  College  uf  Suigeon.s.  London  Uiiheraitv,  Me- 
aical  BoattL'!,  at  No.  7,  Maze  Por.it.  Guy*s  Hospital. 

Inquire  at  tlic  Lecture  Room,  Maze  Pond,  or  nt  37,  Nelson  Square, 
BlMckfriars. 


RIVER  WANDLE  WATER  COm^\NY  for 
SUPPLYING  tlie  DISTRICTS  SOUTH  oftheTHAMKS 
«Uli  PUHE  and  WHOLESOME  V.'ATEK,  at  Ihe  most  rea-ioiiati!* 
latc.  ('.-.jiilal,  £250,000,  in  :i;,000  Sliares,  of  £ll>  eacli—Depoitl., 
£1  js.  poT  Sliate. 

OtHce,  G*,  Blackman  Street,  Soiitliwirk,  opposite  Trimly  ^(|ii3r«. 
PBOVISIOS*!.    COUMITTEK. 
IIESRY  WESTOK,  Esq.,  BorOHgli  Bank,  Chuirinan. 
\VM.  BAKER' Esq..  Priucf's-stnuirc.Kenuington,rpiuil,v-Cliainnan. 
Joim  AUiuit.  Esq.,  Ciapliaiii-coiitmod. 
G.  W.  lll.ii.ch.  Esq..  South  Inland -place. 
Ca;'U  n  T,  Bridge,  Euckeiiham-squave. 

T.  Byion,  Esq.,  22,  Nolliiigliani-place.  and  Con>.Jen,  Surrey. 
Saniiiel  Carter,  Esq.,  Blactnian-.itreet. 
J.  n.  Beacon,  Esq.,  Wa.dswortU  road. 
G.  F.  Fiiit!ei>.  Esq.,  Higli-ilreet,  Boroiigli. 
J.  Ma-.'nire,  Esq..  Blnckfriars-roiuL 
J.  Jacksnii.  Bsq..  Kisli-strtct.  Burougli. 
Cliatles  pott.  Esq..  Bridge-=trcet,  Suutltwarfc. 
J.  Ruck,  Esq.,  lo,  Duke-strvct,  Soulliwark. 
J.  J.  Short.  Esq..  Stotlianiplon  New-road,  S.ttith  Laniljelli. 
Jcfferv  Smith,  Esq.,   MoiiUiyue-close. 
.1.  \'.iu-iley.  Esq.,  Loiig-laiie,  Bermoudsey. 
^^.  Waters,  Esq..  Hoiraiul-slreit,  Blnckfriar.^. 

Consulting  Eitsiiieer— Robert  W.  Myliie.  Esq. 

Acting EngiiKi-T— James  Pinkerlou.  Esq. 

nnnVers— Me-'ism.  Weston  and  Younp,  Bormiffli  l!«nt. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  Haslani  .iii.i  Kisclioff.  s,  Coptliall-couit.  City. 
Secietar\-~Mr.  John  Elston  Roger*:. 

The  iiecessilvofnn  ani'pl*  supply  of  pure  snd  wholesome  w.Hcr  is. 
iii  llio  piescnt  (tav,  iinivcr'-ally  K.luiitted.  It  has  Msv  heeii  fidly  lii-- 
iiioiistrated  in  the  various  inquiries  which  have  taken  ploce  InPar- 
li  imffiit  that  this  oliject  ninnot  be  effected  by  resorting  to  the  River 
Tlmnc."  ill  proof  of  vvliioh  tli»  Conuiiittte  refer  lo  the  Reports  of  thL' 
rarlLiin'ciilTv  Committees,  and  lo  the  opinions  uf  Dr.  Rttget,  Dr. 
Botock.  ProfesNor  Fai.iit.iy,  Mr.  Brsiido,  Mv.  Telford,  and  i-iher 
-St  ii-ntiftc  gentlemen,  who  bu'vo  all  sivc:i  evidence  on  this  sulycct. 

The  Committee  ba\e  the  satisfaction  of  inforuiing  the  pnhlic  th.it 
Ilieii  Consullin?  En;:inccr,  R.  W.  ilylne.  Esq..  tia.^  gone  over  lliC 
line  .ind  estinutts  and  reports  most  favorahly  of  the  plan,  as  offering 
fJl^ilitie^  which  have  hitherto  escaped  observation.  Tlie  mill-owners 
h.ivi-  been  seen,  and  no  serious    oU-itacle    pre-vcnts  itself  in  thai 

'■"The  interview  sought  bv  Ihe  South  Melropolitnn  Projectors  ter- 
min.iledinlhciradherinBto  tlielv  plan  ofdrAwinir  their  supply  for  • 
verv  limited  poition  of  the  disr.ct  from  that  most  imp"'^  «'  «  ' 
s>iuVces-tho  Tliunu\i,  which,  considering  that  upv.aidv  of  one  mll- 
li.iii  of  public  money  has  already  liccn  expoo.led  in  plans  the  Com- 
mittee cannot  cntcttHin.  but  will  sliemiously  o;.pose  both  in  and  out  of 
r.ir'.bmcnt.beltmr.rolved  to  concentrate  the  whole  •ncrRy  of  the 
pubic  if  posail.U'.  to  the  nccompli&luucnt  of  tbar  Kroi  an.  pubtU- 
benctit-lhe  snpply  of  pure  walwr.  involving,  ns  proved  by  Hi*  mosi 
eminent  rnvdlcal  men  of  .he  day.   the  licallh  .and  comft-rt  of  uu  lion!.. 

'Hie  plan  -tuysc^tpd  of  rcwling  to  the  mouth  .-f  the  \\andlc  ha:* 
been  coLidercd,lml  the  nh^t«o!ei  arisi,-s  from  the  impurily  of  w.ner. 
proved  bv  «vcral  of  the  niillcrs  on  the  stre.im.  havm?  it-,ortfd  o 
wclh  fo^  the  suppiv  of  their  famiUe.-.,  the  nece.«.iy  of  lewets  lo  di- 
vert the  inipnritics  of  Wandnworth,  the  pmehase  of  all  the  deeiet  low 
mil's  and  woik:«,  .ind  tii*(Ir.  the  neccs.<:ity  of  steam-power,  have  dc- 
ttr.nini-,1  the  Commlltce  I  .  (idhere  to  U.cir  present  plana. 

PiONOt-'ctUflCS  and  a  printed  copy  of  Mr.  M>hicS  HeiK>rl  uii»y  be 
had  ui.on  apnllcalion  to  the  Banker*,  the  Solicitors,  anv  Member  of 
Ihe  Committee,  or  la  the  S«ret.irv.  al  ((le  Oii.ce.  »s  ftbovc. 
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HYDEOI'.VTIIV. 

q^O    THE    MKDICAL    PROFESSION.  —  A 

i-  IIVDROPATIIU;  F.STAllI.ISUMENT  Is  nboul  licing 
nwm.l  n:,  «  c..,isM,.ml.l.'  seal  ■,  ia  a  localilv  ill  ""V.^I'^tV^."? 
'llic  Mc.licftl  Omceis  to  lie  iiinioiiitcd  must  be  APII\hl01AA  01  cx- 
pcrifiicf,  ivlio  Ins  been  to  Oraorenbutg.  aiul  is  well  acqivimtca  "iiii 
llic  Uv.liotherpoiilic  i.i,i>lc  of  trealio'.-  .liie.ijcs.  Till!  uAvanta-o  «il 
bp  vcrV  comiiU-nibl,-,  niul  the  terms  liberal.  AiW.ess  by  Icllrr,  O. 
P.  Q.,'care  of  Jlr.  Joliii  Oreeu,  121,  Nevtijate-strect,  London. 


i..inEi,9   roK  FiTrrMH  up  scroeries,  chemists 

SHOP.S,  &C.    AT   ABOUT    l^D.    PER    DOZ. 

Just  Publisbeil,  Price  10s.  Cd.,  »  iieiv  niul  cnlarpeil  r.ailion. 

RB.    EDE'S,   NEW,  CHEAP  AND   COM- 
•     PLETE  SERIES  or  1,17S  LAllEI.S,  ailapteil  to  Ibe  Pliar- 
maoooceias  or  l.on.bin,  Eainbiiritli,  an.l  niiblin,  incKi JiiK  the   New 
ncmedies,  aal  Dunlieates  and  Blanks   -Also,  a  very  SUPhRIOIl 
HARD  VARNISH,  especially  prepared  for  the  Scries,  in  ijotucs,  at 

^bork^n".'  n    B    Ent: ;— T.omlo.T  :    Sioipkin,   Marsliall.   ami  Co.; 
Tcjsr,  Cheapsiae;  and  K.  E.  Dorr,  S'l,  llisliops/atc  WItliin. 


Trim 


lUTISH  COLONIKS    and  AMEIUCA.     DI- 

LOMA  ill  MEDICINE.— Gciitkhicn  who  liavo  comiilctt-a  a 
Cursd,^  of  Mfilical  Studies,  mid  iiiteiul  to  iiractice   iu  AmeiL-ii  ur  in 
any  of  thtf  Britisli  Colonics,  may,  tliroiiirh  the  assistance  t.f  Hie  Adver- 
tiser, ohtnin  ii  Diiihima  in  Mcdii^ine  from  a  Univorsity  in  lii^'h  reimtc. 
Addi-oss  (iKist  imidl  V>  M.  p.,  i:i,_Totteiihaiii -court  New-roa.l.|  fk 


ClOLUT.  M AGNES.  BICARB.— Dr.  WILKIN- 


well-known   fumiliaiity  witU 
1  ty  respect,  says, 


icIiciU 


s 


AVE  YOUR  INCOME-TAX  byDOUDNEY 

and  SONY'S  NEW  TARIFF,  «.  Lombard-street. 

Doudiiev's  eeletirntetl  Army  Cloth 
Spaniyh  Clonlt.  9Vi>  yards,  50s, 


Fnshionahb  T.i^onis  and  Clics- 

terfields,  I83. 
Snpei-fine  Dress  Coats,  first-rale 

style,  3Ss.  and  47s.  fid. 
Frnck  Conts.sUk  facings,  i2^.  and 


■»V'intcr  Trousers,  U-^.  Gd.  to  210, 
Winter  Vc5t-s,  7a.  and  lo^i.  f.l.  ' 

Gentlemen  licsiroiis  of  effecting  a 
ilftoriiratincr  the  quality,  (luahllty.  <i 
effect  It  at  Doirlney  and  SouN,  i'j 
17s  I . 


Blue  AnnvClotli  Opera  Oloah, 
r.oys'  Cloaks  of  every  make,8s. lid. 
Suit  of  Footman's  Liveries,  OS's. 
l.a.lK's'    eliffant   Riding     Ilaliils, 
G3s. 


*^^     SON,   of  Halh,    who: 
Chemistry  entitles  lii-s  opini 

"  A  liottle  ofthe  Fluid  Majmc-^ia  of  Sir  James  .Murray's  sent  to  me 
for  Analysation  by  a  Cliemisr  in  l!ii.i  Town,  ^'avc  nic  Seven  Grains  of 
Mnenesia  and  T/irre  0/  Suljifinte  of  Sodit  to  the  ounce,  whilst  yours 
ylelilcd  Seventeen  Gniins  of  I'UUE  Magnksia  to  the  ounce.  1  con- 
BCientiouslv  hear  testimony  to  the  coiTcctncss  ofthe  above  results. 
(Siwed)  "  C.  H.  Wn.Kixsov,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  'iU,  ISIO." 
To  Mr.  C.  DiNNKFORc,  Bond-.strect,  London. 

The  above  conelnsivcto;-.timony  is  further  corroborated  by  Pnorns- 
SOK  Bn.VND,  ofthe  Ilojul  Instituliun. 

Dn.  Parts,  author  ol  Ua-  Pharmacoloziia,  and  Mr.  ^loriran,  of 
Dublin,  who  also  examined  and  rciiortcd  on  Sir  James   Munay's 

COMPOUND. 

U  has  also  received  the  s»nction  of  Sir  HcyRT  Hai-POIid,  Bart., 
President  of  Hie  Royal  College  of  Pliysicians,  and  the  mo.st  distin- 
guished Members  of'cverj'  branch  of  the  Medical  Profes-^ion. 

Sold  in  Jars  (for  Dii^pensing  onl^-)  containing  5lbs.,  at  js.  CJ.  eacli- 
by  the  «3ual  vei.pecliible  Wholesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  IIk'  Pi  o 
pi  ietor. 


BENTLEY'S  BllOWN  AVINUSOR  SOAP  is 
the  most  emollient  and  porcst  soap  in  u:o  ,  iti  healinij  effects 
in  caics  of  cliaptics  hands,  r'>ii'.jhufss  of  skin,  or  other  unpleasant 
sensations  caused  by  sudden  alniosplieric  cban:.;cs,  are  duly  appre- 
ciated, its  conslaitt  use  uilt  not  only  protect  the  hand3,  face,  and 
anns  ogiainHt  bleak  winds,  aad  damp  air,  but  it  will  produce  a 
whileucss  and  softness  of  Skin  indescribable.  In  Is.,  1h.  3d.,  and 
2s.  Gd,  packets.  To  bo  had  at  tho  Proprietor's  Depot  for  Ihe  inimita- 
ble Extract  of  lloi-eyfor  the  pro«tli  :uid  rt'iforation  of  the  liuman 
hair,  No.  :J2(l,  lli;/b  itolboru,  and  of  nunt  H:iir  Dressers  and  Chemist.s. 


QUPERIOU  FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN,  INVA- 

^  LIDS,  AND  OTIlEUS.-nORINSON'S  PATENT  BAULEY, 
nr  making  Superior  Barley  Water  in  ten  minutes.  Stronnrly  recom- 
nuiulcd  by  the  Faculty  as'a  coolin?  and  nutriliou^i  Food  far  Infanta; 
much  apiiVoved  for  makiiier  a  Delicious  Custard  Podding,  and  excel- 
lent for  thickenins:  Broths  or  Sovi'j.'i. 

ROniNSON'S  PATENT  GROATS  form  another  diet  universally 
esteemed  for  niakbig  a  Superior  Gruel  in  ten  niiimtes. — liu'lit  for  sup- 
per—and  alternately  with  the  Patent  Barley  i^  an  excellent  Tiod  tw 
children  and  Invalids,  beiiii?  particularly  recommendeil  by  the  Faculty 
as  Ihe  purest  and  best  preparatiou  of  the  kind  extant. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Grocers,  Dru^^'isfs,  and  Oilmen  in  Town  and 
Country,  in  Packets  of  6d.,  Is,  and  In  Family  Cau'wter.t  at  2s.,  Ss., 
and  los.  each. 

RoBiVRON  and  Br.Li.vir.LE,  Purveyors  to  the  aueen.  Gt.^Red  Hon 
Street,  Holboru,  London. 


savins  in  their  income,  wiibout 
■  style  "of  ilieir  dress,  can  best 
Lombard-street,— Eatablis  lied 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

A  NSELL    AND    HAWTiE,     of  No.  S,  Groat 

-L\-  flueon  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  be?s  to  inform  Gentlemen 
commencing:  or  allerin?  in  the  above  Profession,  that  they  have  a  larsre 
assortment  of  Drawers,  Bottles.  JarJ.  and  every  requisite  for  com- 
idetin?  Shops  or  Surgeries,  0,1  the  most  moderate  tcnns.  Riost  satis- 
factory refeienccs  can  be  piven  as  to  style  and  quality.  Plann  and 
EitiaiatJs  furnished,  froe  of  expense. 

kc  ("r;;^  Valuatnoi  and  Fixtures. 

MESSRS.  WHITTAKER  .«;  Co.,  AvF,  Marfa  Lane,  Loxdon, 
Have  ,iu<:t  published,  price  .Irts., 

INFUSORIA.  The  History  of  Infusoria,  livinp; 
j_  and  fo.^sil,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  known  species ;  arranged 
aft^r  Dr.  Ehreidier-,'.  and  500  coloured  Illustrations.  By  Ax  DREW 
PnTTCii.vnD,  M.U.I. 

MICROSCOPIC  ILLUSTRATIONS.      A  new  E.Htinn,  cnlarscJ, 

price  tR  C..1.  with  dc  script  Ions  of  the  Aclir  >inalic.    Polarizing,  and 

other  Microscopes,  and  a^nple  instructions  for  ua-. 

Tills  work  Is  the  only  praclic.il  treatise  on  the  v% 

rvoscopcs  extant,  price  2s.  Cd., 


MOTIIES-  CAPSULES  OP  COPAIBA. 
"  We.  the  undcrsiirned,  lirreby  appoint  Mr.  Thoma': 
BrTi.r.R,  J- Cheapside,  Loudon,  our  sole  .Ai^ent  (in  the  plice  of  Mr. 
Wanick)  for  the  United  Kiiiffdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
the  sate  of  Monins'  Gei.atinous  Cap-sules  ok  B.vi.s.v.m  rip  Co- 
PAlBi,"  of  which  w*  are  sole  Pniprletors  and  Inventor-  " 


MOTHES,  LAMOROUX  Jk  Co. 


,  Dec.  17.  ISll. 


:  of  :\Lulcrn  Mi- 


FNGLISH  PATENTS;  being  aReri-ster  of  all  those  granted  in  the 
^-IrtSy  Mntuijartitres,  CllEMlsTliY.  AiiricuUiirc,  Sic,  in  ISll,  with 
copious  Index,  and  an  account  of  the  new  Act  to  secure  designs  on 
artiL-Ics  of  mannfacturc.— Also,  Second  Edition,  pri;e  is.. 

A  List  of  2,nno  Mrri;osroric  Ob.iects,  with    lU-inark*;    on  the 
circulation  in  Aiumals  and  Plants  seen  under  the  Microscope. 


T.  B.  befrs  to  acquaint  Clieniisis,  Drugpists,  and 
V  ilh  a  view  to   prevent  the  .subs tit ul ion  of  imitatii 
CipsuU's  of  Cop:iiba,  he  will   su]tplv   Ihe   latter   .-it 
diiclion  from  the  price  which  ha':  hlilicrto    lieen   ilt. 
this  country. 


THE  IPSWICH  EXPRESS.  AND  EAST  01'^ 
ENGL.AND  ADVERTISER;  PohUshed  every  Tuesd.iy, 
Price  m.  at  the  Ofllce,  Old  nuTTi:n  M,\kki.t. 

The  "'iPSWICH  EXPRESS"  is  a  LIBERAL  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL.  It  ii  Ibe  ahvocate  of  every  useful  reform—the  exposer 
of  everv  public  .ibosc— the  assaihnt  of  every  ^^""ievance  that  presfses 
upontlie  counliv.  It  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Civil  and  Reli:;ious 
Liberty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  attached  to  the  main  principles 
ofthe  British  Constitution. 

The  "  IPSWlCn  EXPRESS  "  p-iblidies  every  Tue.sdnv  ;^n  EX- 
PRESS RKV'ORT  ..f  .ill  i;.r  GltEAT  LONDON  MARKETS  of  Th^ 
PREVIOUS  DAY,  vitli  all  Ihe  LATEST  FOREIGN,  DOMESTIC, 
COUNTY,  and  I.OCAI-  N].\SS.  It  is  enabled  t"  place  l.i^ioiv  iiH 
rciders  whatever  is  vaUuble  iu  the  whole  of  the  Wi;fki,v  Press  of 
London— published  on  the  previous  Satunlay  and  Sunday,  and  is 
fVequcntlv  able  to  anticipate  every  other  Newspaper  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  in  Ihc  aunounceniciit  of  important  political  intelligence. 

The  LATEST  REPORTS  from  all  the  important  Markets  in  the 
Conntrv,  and  other  Aericultnral  Information,  form  a  prominent  fca- 
lureiuthe"  IPSWICH  EXPRESS." 

*v*  It  is  Ibe  only  paper  published  on  the  Market  D.vv.  and 
from  the  influential  party  which  it  represents  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
affords  most  favorable  opportunities  lo  Advertisers. 


INVALID     CARRIAGE. 

THE  Public  are  n-spectfully  informed,  that  this 
valuable  invention  is  now  hrou','lit  to  iierfection,  on  a  verj' 
large  scale,  lis  advantages  to  Inv:dids  .ire  too  numerous  to  detail 
and  explain  in  an  advfrliscment ;  but  on  an  inspection,  it  will  at  once 
convince  the  nioiil  scpinical  of  its  astonisbins  conveniences.  In 
cases  of  accident  it  is  inv.iluabk-,  and  should  be  ker-t  by  the  proper 
authorities  al  ev^ry  polit.^'e-slatioii.  It  has  been  inspectei  by  numer- 
ous scientific  persons,  and  all  are  dcli'.;hted  w  Itli  it.  To  all  persons 
afflicted  in  any  way  wliatever,  this  carriage  presents  immense  advan- 
tages. AUhou'.;b  a  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  bringing  this 
invention  to  maturltv,  thp  cost  will  be  very  moderate. 

For  further  particulars,  please  address  (prepaid)  to  Mr.  Walter 
Smith  14,  John-street,  llammer.smith,  who  will  forward  drftwiiig--:, 
together  with  the  price,  which  is  regulated  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  I.;  lilted  up. 
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DTSE.VSED  AND  HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

EDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENER^VL  LIFE 

OFFICE,55,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 


Capital,  £joo,ooo. 


,  President  c 


HERNIA  Prevented,  Corpulency  Abated,  Com- 
fort  and    Gencr.ll    Health    Imiirovcd.  by  llic   use    of  SAl.A 


MA- 

of  tw 


PRESIDENTS. 
Sir  Henry  Halford.  Bart.,  M.D.,  G.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A 

Ihc  Roval  College  of  Flivsicians,  &c.  &c. 
.Sir  William  Burnett,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  F.U.S.,  Inspector  General  ofthe 
Na\"\-,  S:c.  &c. 
Sir  Matthew  J.  Tieniey,  Bart.,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  Sec  &c. 

TRUSTEES. 
J.  H.  AnderJon,  Esq.,  50,  aueen  Street,  May  Fair 
Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Es(|.  F.R  S..  Temple 
Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq.,  Cavendish  Square 

DIRECTORS. 

Thomas  Coates,  Esq.,  59,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Edward  Douhledav,  Esq.,  249,  Great  Suirey  Street 
Georgo  Gun  Hav.Esq.  127.  Sloane  Street 
■\Vi>liam  Jeaffreson,  Esq.,  21.  South  Audley  Street 
John  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  24,  Tokenbouse  Yard 
J.  P.nrkirison,  Esq.,  F.R.S-,  80,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park 
Bcai.amiii  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  \7,  Wimpole  Street 
^    C.  Richardson,  Esq.,  IU,  Brulon  SIreet,  Berkeley  Square 

Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq-,  F.S.A. ,  37,  Upper  Grosvenor.Strcet 
Alfred  Waddilove,  D.G.L..  Doctor's  Commons 
Rolievt  C.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  ID.l,  Pall  Mall 

AUDITORS. 
John  Purssord,  Esq.,  Chester  Terrace,  Rege^t'.^  P.iik 
Joireph  Radford,  Esq,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Scjuare 
J-  S;irlins  Tavlor,  Esq.,  H.  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  Dorset  Square 
Martial  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  WyndhamP\acc,  Brjaastonc  Stjuare 
STANDING  COUNSEL. 
John  Shaptor,  Esi].. Lincoln's  Inn 
BANKEUS. 
^lessrs.  Bosanquet  and  Co.,  Lombard  SIreet 
Messrs.  C.  Hopkinson.  Barton  and  Co.,  Rcget.t  Street 
Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  Cavendish  B(tnare 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs.  Ricliardsou,  Smith,  and  Jones,  28,  Golden  S.piare 
DEPARTMEST  OF  MEDICAL  STATISTICS. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  General  Register  Otllce 

actuary. 

F.  G.  P.  Neilson,  Esq. 

Tliis  Office  is  provided  with  very  accurately  constructed  Tables,  by 
which  it  can  A.ssure  UNSOUND  Lives  on  Equitable  Terms,  qiia 
Extra  Premium  discontinued  on  restoration  of  the  Assured  to  perma- 
nent health.  A  portion  of  the  exira  premium  may  remain  as  a  Debt 
on  the  Policy.  Suriivorship  Assurances  where  the  life  in  expeolation 
Buffers  fromdisease.  effected  at  cheaper  rates  than  at  .-.oy  other  office. 

Similar  tables  enable  the  Society  to  giant  Increased  Annuities  on 
Unsound  i.ives— the  amount  varying  with  the  particular  disease. 
Members  of  Consumptive  Families  assured  al  Equiuhie  Rates, 
Healthy  livse  are  Assured  on  lower  terms  than  at  most  other  Offlct^. 

Application  for  Agencies  to  h«  niBde  lo  the  Acluwy. 


PATENT  BELT  SPRING  DR.-VWERS  patrouise.l  up'vards 
.  ......tv  years  by  Nobleineu.  Spoithii,'   Mpn   in  general.  Clergymen 

who-ie  lives  are  sedentary),  Cavalrv  Officers,  and,  though  last  ntt 
least,  the  Faculty;  superseding*  the  Common  Ridinic  Belt,  which  b.ivr 
a  tendency,  bv  downward  pres.iure,  to  promote  rupture.  To  be  had 
only  of  tlie  Inventor,  T.  K.  SvLAMXN',  Tailor  and  Brcpches-Maker. 
Ul.Charing-oross  (two  doors  frmi  Craiu's  Court).— Huntine  Btecchc-s 
and  Riding  Trouser.-J  cut  upon  a  peculiar  plan,  which  renders  them 
most  agreeable  with  or  wiibout  braces. 


RITANNIA  LIFE   ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
1,  Prlnccs-slreet.  Bank.  London. 

This  ln«litn1ion  ia  empowered  by  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament, 
(IV  Vict  cap.  iX.)  and  is  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the  benefits 
of  Life  Assurance  in  their  fullest  extent  to  Policy-Holders,  ami  lo 
present  greater  lacililics  and  accommodation  than  are  usually  offered 
hv  other  Companies.  The  deciiled  superiority  of  its  plan,  and  its 
claim  to  public  profi-rcnce  and  support,  have  been  proved  mcon- 
testably,  by  its  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  succerss. 

«»»  Assurances  mav  either  be  efferled  by  panics  on  their  own  Live;, 
or  by  parties  interested  therein  on  the  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  is  to  create  at  onco 
■iPropcitv  in  Reversion,  which  cin  hv  no  other  means  he  realiaed. 
Take  for  io'^tan.e,  the  ca::c  of  a  person  at  the  age  of  Tliirly.  who  by 
Ihe  uivuunt  ol  £j.  .Is.  4d.  to  the  Uriiaiinia  Life  Assurance  Company, 
can  b^tonie  at  onfc  possessed  of  a  beqncathnble  property,  amounting 
t.i  £1000,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  bis  continidng  the  same 
panuent  ouarteriv  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,— a  condition  which 
iiuiv  be  fullilk-d  by  the  mere  saving  of  rir.uT  shillincs  weekly  in  his 
expenditure.  Thus,  by  the  cxerliou  of  a  very  slight  degree  of  econo- 
inv— such,  indeed,  as  can  scarcely  he  fell  as  an  iocoiiveiiience,  he  m.iy 
at" once  realize  a  capital  of  £100(1,  which  he  can  bequcalli  or  dispose  of 
in  any  way  lie  may  think  proper. 

Detailed  Prospoctoses,  and  every  reqiusite  informalloii  as  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  A8.u.\k.-)ces,  may  be  obt.ained  at  tlie  Office. 

PP.TER  MoRRlso.v,  Resident  Director. 
A  P-oanl  of  Directors  stleud  daily  at  2  o'clock  for  the  dicpatcli  of 
Business. 


rpo     CONSULTING 

J-      GEO 
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ILVEK  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 

njurious  metals,   cail.'d   Nickel   and   German   Silver,  sup- 
planted hylliL-  introduclion  of  a  new,  and  pcrfecily  matchless  ALRA- 
T\  PLATE.     C.  WATSON.  (I.'te  Alderman,)  41  and  42,  Barbican, 
and  IC,  Norton   Foi.hate,  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
fanialionof  Met.als,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  lopubli.-  notice  tliemost 
b".iutiful  ArliL-le  cvervct  off-red  ;   possessing  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appearance— with  all  its  durability  and  b-irdtR- s-with  its  perfect 
sweetness  and  nse-iinlersoii'^'.  as  it  does,  a  ChcniKal  Proccs;,   by 
■which  all  tint  is  nauseous  in   mixed  .Metals  is  entirely  extracted— 
resisting  all  Acids— mav  be  cleaned  a:.  Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
into  cveiy  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

Table  Spoons  and  Fork.s     -     -     -  per  di>/.     1(1     0 
Dessert  Ditto  -------       ditto        VI     i) 

Soup  Ladles     ----------        liO 

Saticc  Ladles   -- ---         10 

Tea  Spoons      -------   per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons       ---------         .10 

C  WATSON  he"-s  the  Public  will  understaii  1,  that  this  Metal  Is 
peculiarlvbisown.  .and  that  .'^dvcr  U  not  more  different  from  Gnld. 
than  iiisMetal  is  from  all  others  :  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
dirtlcultv  iu  diRCOVGrin<r  the  animus  whirli  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
made  a-^ainsl  Iii'o  by  a  partv  who  is  dally  Kiiff^erinjr  from  the  unparal- 
lebd  success  which  has  maVkid  the  pro^-ross  of  bis  New  Plate  since 
its  introduclion.  C,  W..  unlil  n  ihis  party,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
confident  that  lln^  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  ofPlate  Purchiisod.  41  &  12,  Carbicin,  and  at  ifi,  Norton 
Folgatc. 

PvVPER  TEA  TR.\Y.<!,  42s.  :— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pallcrn,  and  an  Infinite  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  guinea';  a  set ; 
a  set  o*"  three  convex  japan  trays,  10s.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
inns,  in  everv  variety,  from  .ISs'.  to  ID.'ls.;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  14s.  ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  ad.:  carvi'rs.  Is.  Cd.  per  pair;  fen.h-rs, 
'mm  6s.  to  C3s.  ;  Are  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  2Ss. ;  American  ovens,  to 
liakc  before  the  fire,  43.;  copper  ketllo,  .Is.  Od. ;  copper  coal  scoop, 
11.-.  Gd.  iron  saucepans,  enamel  lOsiJe.  ts.  Cd.  upwards!  and  every 
article  iu  furnishingironinonL-erv  unusimlly  low.  Quality  is  here  the 
priin8r>- consideration.— heni-e  its  uninterrupted  success  for  .''.n  years, 
and  its  present  celebrity  as  one  of  ihe  host  miJ  most  extensive  uii- 
ni^idng  Warehouses  1,1  LoRdau. 


PHYSICIANS,     SUR- 

,0NS,  SURGEON  DENTISTS,  &c.  —  To  be  LET,  a 
d  iuoiely  furnished  Faniilv  House,  in  Russell-square,  presumed  to 
be  a  desirable  situation  for  a  professional  gentleman.  The  rent  is 
:;G0  guineas,  which  includes  two  very  superior  musical  instruments, 
libran-  of  books,  &c.  Anv  ^'entleman  who  can  -rive  undoubted  refer-  . 
ences;  will  only  bi've  to  walk  in,  hang  up  his  hat,  .and  pursue  his 
piofessional  engagements,  without  advancing  one  shilling. 

For  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Mr.  Jones,  93,  Upper  Charlotte-street, 
Ratlihone-place, 


riOALS.- 


SAMSON    and    Co.,    Esstx    Wharf, 

Strand,  and  JARRilW,  South  Shields,  Coal-nierchanls,  Impor- 
ters. Xc,  assure  their  Friciids  that  they  have  nnusu.il  f.acililies  for 
supplying  them  with  COALS,  as  they  are  now  ffeir^hting  diroct  Ironi 
the  Cidlieries.and  would  advise  uarly  orders  previous  to  the  approach- 
ing rise  in  prices.  Verv  best  screened,  2:.s.  Cd.;  seconds,  24s.; 
.VnihraLiio,  for  Amotl's  Stoves,  2!ia.,  within  four  nule^,  cash. 
Founders'  and  Gas  Coke,  equally  cheap. 


GOLD  LABELS.- 


H. 


s 


A  NEW  SET.  engraved  in  Egyptian  Letter  for 
llottlcs,  Drawers,  S:c. 

I     L     V     E     K     L     O     C    K, 

lict-s  to  inform  bis  I'riends.  ibat  tliese  LABELS  are  now 
ready  and  tliat  Catalosues  wilb  «  stetcb  ol  tbe  Sizes  and  Pattern  may 
be  bad  on  ai.plicalion  to  3,  WARDKOBE-TEBRACE.  ihrnusrb  any  . 
of  tlie  uliolesale  rbemists  or  per  post.    Tbis  splendid  Set  ol  Lahols^ 
tbe   most  extensive  and  complete  ever  publlslied.  contains  SlsM!,N 
SIZES,  for  Bottles  frmii  the  smallest  size  in  use  to  tbe  larjest;  also 
THREE  SIZES  St  aitrllt  Labels,  for  Drawers,  and   rHKI'-b    hlZfct. 
Strai-Jbt  Labels,  witll  Ornamental  Ends  for  Drawers. 

Tbi  Priresvaryaccordlnir  to  tlie  sires,  from  3s.  per  dozen.     Ad- 
dres,  H,  SILVF.BLOCK,  Medical  iTinlins-Offlce  and  Label  Ware- 
boose,   Wardrobe-terrace,    Doctors'   Commons,   ivliere  may  be   li.vl 
every  description  of  LABELS   ready    GUMMED  and  CUT,  for  the 
use  of  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  wholesale  ami  retail  Cbemi3ls,Dru5- 
itists.  S.-C.,  al.so  Fancy  Labels  in   great   .oriet>..     Oriiamenlal  Labels 
for  Bottles  and  Draw^ers  on  Gold,  Green,  or  Yellow  Paper.     Tbis  set 
s  engraved  in  a  superior  manner  in  THREF.  SIZES,  witli  the  new 
names  according  to  tbe  best  Pharmacopojia.    Sold  in  Books  or  Single 
Labels  as  under  : — 

Single  Labels.  ^  'Ho"'  or  Green. 

Per  doz. 
Small  and  Sliddle  Sizes        -        -        -     Is.  od-     -     - 
Lar"e        ------         Is.  Od.     -     -     as.  vu. 

In  Books  Green  or  Yellow. 

£    s.    d. 
Small  ei/e,  contalnitii;  1,0.16  Labels-        -        -        -    0  17    0 

Middle  Size  ,,  1,139  -  15     0 

Large  size  „  S33    -        -        -        -        -     1  H    0 

The  Three  Sizes  in  One  Book,  eontainiug  3,iijs  Labels  3  10  0 
Catalogues  Grutis.     Entraving  and  Printing  of  evciy  description. 


Gold. 
Per  doz. 
3s.  Od. 
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THE     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


CLERICAL,    MEDICAL,    AND    GENERAL   LIFE   ASSURANCE  •  SOCIETY  . 

I  X  S  T  1  T  U  T  E  D     1824. 

A  THIRD  QUINQUENNIAL  HIVISIOM  OF  PROFITS  was  made  in  JANUARY,  181-2,  Mid  ihe  BONUS  then  DIVIDED  amo  »/-</, 

on  an  averai/e,  to 

£28    rr.ii  cent,   (^x   thk   vuejiiums  paid. 

BY  COMIKIRIXG   THE  R.ITES  OF  PREMfUM  {AS  nELun\)    IT   HILL  UK  SEEX   Til. IT  THEY  ARE  LOWER   THAS  THDSE  OF 

MUST  OTHER  OFFICES, 

PAKTICULARLY   FOK   TEKMS   OF   YEARS. 


( -tJUU'A 

TABLE    OF   FREMIUAtS    FOR    ASSUIUXG    £100    ON    A    IIEALTMV    LIFE. 


For 

For  7  Y'ears 

at  an 

Annual 

Fnyment  of 

For  the 

B  =• 

For 

For  7  Years 

1 

^or  the 

^  ^ 

For 

For  1  Years 

For  the  " 

O 

ne  Year 
only. 

whole 
Lite. 

One  Y'car 
only. 

at  an 

Annual 

Fayment  of 

whole 
Life.        1 

it 

One  Y'car 
only. 

at  an 

Annual 

Payment  of 

whole 
Life. 

£ 

s,     (1. 

£     s.    A. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.     d. 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.     d. 

1    20 

0     6 

1      1     8 

2     0     ti 

30 

1     5   10 

1      8     0 

.-J 

17  10 

52 

2     1     7 

2     9     8 

4   14     0 

21 

0     8 

1      1      9 

2      1     5 

37 

1      G     5 

1      8     C 

2 

19      3 

53 

2     4     8 

2  13     0 

4  17     i; 

i    22 

0     9 

1      1    10 

2     2     4 

38 

1      7     8 

1     9     1 

2 

0     8 

54 

2     0     8 

2   IG     6 

5      1      3 

23 

0  10 

1      1    11 

2     .S     3 

39 

1     8     5 

1      9   10 

3 

•>      o 

55 

2     S     8 

3     0     4 

5      5     0 

24 

0  11 

1      2     0 

2     4     2 

■K) 

1      8     9 

1    10      4 

3 

3     8 

5fi 

2   12     4 

3     4     4 

5      9     0 

25 

1      0 

1     2     2 

2     5     2 

11 

1      9     5 

1    11      0 

.T 

5     4 

57 

2   IG     9 

3     S     G 

5    13     0 

26 

1     2 

1     2     C 

2     C     2 

42 

1      9     9 

1    11      9 

3 

7     0 

58 

3     0     9 

3   12     8 

5  i:    G 

27 

1     3 

1      2     9 

2     7     2 

43 

1    10     0 

1    12     C 

3 

9     0 

59 

3     5   10 

3   17     2 

G     2     0 

2S 

1     4 

1      3     2 

2     8     2 

44 

1    10   10 

1    13     7 

3 

U    0 

60 

3    10     G 

4     2     3 

fi     7     2 

29 

1     9 

I    :i    : 

2     9     3 

15 

1    12     2 

1    14     8 

3 

13      0 

61 

3    14     0 

4     7     5 

G  12     4 

30 

2     1 

1      4      1 

2    10     4 

4r, 

1    12     G 

1    IG     0 

3 

15     G 

G2 

3  17     2 

4   13     5 

0   17     9 

%\ 

3     0 

1    4    i; 

9   H      C 

47 

1    13     5 

1    17     8 

3 

IS     0 

63 

4     1      4 

5     0     4 

7      3     7 

32 

3     8 

1     5     3 

2   12     S 

43 

1    14     4 

1    19     G 

4 

1      0 

64 

4     G     0 

5     8     0 

7     9   10 

33 

4     3 

1    e   0 

2    13   11 

49 

1    1.5     4 

2      1     5 

4 

4      0 

65 

4   13     6 

4    IG     3 

7  u;    9 

34 

5     0 

I     li     7 

2  15     2 

50 

1    IG  11 

2     3   10 

4 

7    ;i 

66 

5      1    10 

G     4   11 

8     4      I 

35 

r,    2 

1      7     2 

2    IG     6 

51 

1    19     2 

2     G     6 

4 

10     G 

67 

5     9     7 

G   14     0 

8   12      1 

AGENTS  ARE  REQUIRED  WHERE  NONE  HAVI' 
MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PltUK ESsSIO.N  ACT  AS  AGENTS  TO  TIII.S  S':)CIF.T 

Further  particulars  inn  be 


BEEN  APPOINTED. 
Y,  Ti »  W  HUM  THE  l^;U-\L  COMMISSION  IS  ALLOWED. 

obtained  uf 

(iRO.  H.  PINCKARD,  Actuary, 

— •  No.  78,  GuE.iT  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbcrv,  London. 

'♦*   "^tie  Income  of  tlh  Soc'tety,    which  is  steadilij  iucreasiagy  vow  crcciils  £97,900  per  iinintm. 


Just  Publisljed,  price  la., 

q^HEKMAL      COJn'^ORT  ;      or,    EOPrilK 

J-       HINTS    for   PRESEUVATIOX  a/aiiist  COLDS,  COUGHS. 
nntl    CONSUMPTION.      By    Sir   Georxc    LF.FEVRE.    M.D.,    htte 
Phjsician  to  th*  Erilisti  Enihassv  nt  iLe  Court  yf  St.  Peteral)iiryli. 
JOHN  CIIURCHILL,  Piinces--;treel,  Solio. 


BRAITHWAITF/S  RETROSPECT. 

JUST  rublished,  price  5s.   Cd.,  Vol.  VI.,  cloth 

V  lettered,  tif  this  Journal,  cunlaiiiiii^  a  careful  DiL'cst  of  all  llie 
Practical  flatter  to  lie  found  in  ail  otliir  Medical  Journals  for  (lie  last 
six  montlis,  witU  3  Retroiiieciivc  Summary.  Edited  l>y  W.  JtRAlTII- 
WAITF.  Surpeon  to  t'  e  KcL-ds  E»e  and  Ear  Iiifirmar\',  and  Lecturer 
on  Olistetrlr  Mediritie  in  the  Leeds  Scliool  of  Moiliciiie. 

London  SIMPKINS:  Co.  ,  Edinl.unrh.  Oiiver  and  Bovd,  Duhlin, 
Hodgea  and  Smitb  ,    Leeds.  Griffith  Cullinswortli. 

LONDuN  AND  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 
ADVERTISER. 

TO  ADVERTISERS.— The  LONDON  and 
EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE  u  an  admirable  medium  for  advertUim,'  Medical  and 
Scientific  Puhlicalions.  Works  in  General  Literaluie,  Medical  Prac- 
tices, Cli«miciil  rroduct^,  Pliarmaceuiical  Preparation*!,  and  the 
ProspectU4e8  of  Life  Insvu'.iuce  Sucistiei,  &(.'.,  &.C.  I'U'i*  Journal  h^i, 
sinct  its  commencement,  in  Jaiiuani',  am,  enjoyed  a  verv  lur^e,  and 
steadily-increaBlng  circulation  in  p»cr>-  part  of  Great  Biltuin;  and 
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(Coiitiiiued  from  page 211.) 

I   must  no^v  allude  to  a  case  of  water-stroke, 
whidi  comes  on  sixteen  days  after  tlie^mildest  ca.es 
of  scarlatina.      I  am  a  little  aft-aid  ot  generaUr-mg 
too  much,  attd  I  only  tell  yon  that,  I  have  ob»eivec 
tliis  to  be  the  case  especially  ab"<"  Ih's  pe'i'^a  ot 
time  after  a  mild  case  of  scarlatina  ;  .i1,;.t  i>  lo  say, 
iftc-  that  kind-fbtt  least  excites  you  ^o  i  -,  .'l"u 
that  the  case  wottld  prove  f!«al.     1  never  tiUow  a 
case  of  scarlatina  to  escape  from  my  observation, 
for  when  it  has  passed  over-vvhen  this  period  Las 
pas.ed-vou  have  the  acute  form  ot  dropsy,  ivluch 
s  f.tal  kfter  sixteen  days,  or  thereabouts      The 
child  has  all  on  a  sudden  a  swollen  state,  the  tace 
is  pnUid  ;   look  at  the  ancles,  you  see  that  they  are 
swnllcn,  and  if  you  examine  the  urine  you  wiU  hntl 
it  albuminous.'    ^Mien  therefore  in  this  state  of 
things  von   have   the   inllammatoiy   dropsy    one 
remedy"!  should  give  is  the  remedy  of  blood-let- 
tinn-    ■  I  iust  wish  to  make  one  remark  or  two  on 
tluu    character    of    dropsy   generally    preceding 
disease,  for  scarlatina  is  not  totally  of  an  inflanima- 
torv  character.      The  case  I  take  is  one  m  which 
the  disease  had  reached  the  character  ot  a  tever. 
If  it  is  not  inflammatory,  it  assumes   tlie  otlicr 
firm,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  character  is 
rather  adynamic  than  inflammatory.      W  ell  ttien, 
under  (be  influence  of  this  disposition  to  dropsy, 
and  this  albuminous  urine,  you  may  have  tirst  ut 
all   the   water-str.ke,   in   the   second   place  ana- 
sarca, and  in  the  third  place  peritonitis,     i  was 
culled  a  few  years  ago  to  a  case  of  this  kind  at  a 
school       The  little  boy  was  13  years  old,  he  had 
had  a  convulsion  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
his  face  was  swollen.  When  I  got  there  I  obseiwed 
brandy  and  water  on  the  table— with  this  particu- 
lar object— I  believe  the  symptoms  before  tliey  got 
it  were  those  of  acoUapse,  or  resembhng  a  cuilapse; 
thov  thought  the  child  woidd  faint,  and  tlierelore 
they  thought  they  would  giv(!  it  brandy  and  water. 
It  is  important  to  see  the  first  change  ;  this  change 
is  very  different  to  the  second  or  third.     \\  hen  1 
not  there  the  child  was  in  yi.dent  convulsions;  the 
father  and  mother  had  just  arrived,  and  the  cliiW 
was  perfectly  unconscious  of  them.     ^^  e  hart  one 
consultation;  there  were  three  medical  ."<="; /-"''^ 
said,  "  I  know  of  nothing  to  rehere  ""^f'"'"  ^:^- 
cept  blood-letting."     I  need  not  tell  you  rhat  theie 
wis  a  little  startled  feeling  at  this  proposu.on  be- 
•cause   1   found  they  were  under   the   unpression 
before  of  thi  necessity  of  brandy  and  ^^■aer.     1 


stiid  "  place  the  child  uprighl,  and  open  the  jugular 
vein    mid  let   Ijl'.od  until  an   eflect  takes  place.' 
There  was  a  little  opposition  IVom  tlie  father,  but  I 
said  "  I  only  recommend  blood-letting,  I  only  re- 
commen.l  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
He  said  we  had  been  sent  for  in  order  to  try  our 
best  efforts,  and  therefore  he  would  leave  tlie  chikl 
ill  our  hands.      AVe  opened  the  jugular  vein,  and 
touk  Uoz.  of  blood,  and  there  was  no  change  at 
all.     The  child  was  raised  upright,  and  kept  in  that 
position,  and  we  determined  not  to   go   on  any 
further,  so  the  vein  was  tied  up.     I  said  "  I  am  not 
satisfied  i    we  will  open  a  vein  in  th'^  arm        V\  o 
did  RO,  and  we  took  23oz.  of  blood.     At  thti  tune 
we  took  this  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  had  b.--en 
evcessively  dilated,   became    natural;     the   cliiUl 
awoke  from  a  dream,  the  convuUions  ceasetl,  and, 
strange   to  say,  be  never  had  a  had  symptom,  nor 
do  I  know  that  he  wanted  any  other  remedy.     _Io 
cut  the  matter  short,  I  believe  he  did  not  re.pnre 
any  other  remedv.  .  .,,,    .ui     j 

Now  in  the  first  place  I  have  ,)ust  said  that  blooct- 
lettino-  i-  the  only  remedy ;  then  in  the  scconc 
i.lace"l  ^^  anted  to  see  to  what  an  extent  i  could 
proceed,  because  that  child  was  only  13  years  of 
ao-e  We  see  that  the  loss  of  23oz.  of  blood— whicli 
is"  an  extraordinary  quantity-had  the  cHect  o 
subduing  all  the  symptoms  uf  ihe  di.tjase,  and 
loavino'  the  child  perfectly  well.  I  have  only  fnrthei 
to  reinark  that  there  were  none  of  the  symptom^ 
that  usually  fnllow  the  extreme  los-s  of  blood.  1 
conclude  with  the  remark  that  I  have  always 
formed,  that  when  the  disease  is  such  as  to  recpure 
the  patient  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood,  there  is  no 
effect  except  that  which  arises  from  the  state  oi 
syncope,  which  comes  on  with  the  usual  symptLinis, 
which  we  know  to  be  the  consequences. 

I  must  now   proceed  rapidly  on   to  ih"   '-l. 
artections  I  alluded  to  in  the  first  lectiiix,  i.amL.;, 
to  the  hydrocophaloid  diseases.  You  will  be  some- 
times called  to  children  who,  slowly  and  grattuaiij  , 
glide  into  a  state  of  hydrocephalus.     I  was  called 
to  such   a  case  the  other  day.     I  wlied  leeches, 
and  save  medicines;  I  thought  the  child  was  doing 
well 'but  I  knew  there  was  hydrocephalus,  and  1 
expected  to  see  the  usual  symptoms,  and  certainly 
they  were.    The  child  was  in  a  state  ot  halt  stupor 
-the  eyelids  were  gaping-and  there  were  all  ihe 
slighter  symptoms   of  hydrocephalus.     But  1  ob- 
se?yed  the  cheeks  were  exceedingly  pale  and  the 
lips  perfectly  bloodless;  and  I  said  to  the  prac- 
titioner, "  do  yon  not  think  this  maj^lie  the  oppo- 
site state  to  hydrocephalus,  namely,  the  state  nt 
hloodlessness?"     We  found  that  the  hmbs      eu. 
cold  and  thiit  the  face  was  cold,  and  I  stionglj 
suspected  that  there  was  bronchitis  or  some  pre- 
ceding disease.     There  was  a  sort  ot  exhaustion; 
on  applying  medicines,  there  was  a  second  soi  t  ol 
exhaustion  ;  and  then  there   was  extreme  p-aia- 
lysis.     I  said,  "  He  will  recover  if  you  let  nie  just 
give  remedies  of  an  important  nature.       i 'Suici, 
"  We  must   give  brandy  and  water;     tor  I  UM 
more  and  more  persuade^  that  the  case  ^js  one 
which  rendered  it  important  to  give  l"'-™  )  «^^^ 
water.   We  gave  the  patient  three  '^--oPVi^The 
and  three  drops  of  salvolaule  every  bait  hou,     lie 
child's  eye  no  longer  gaped;  he  went  last  aJecp, 
a      when  he  awokl  he  was  in  a  state  of  con.para- 
tive  health.     We  went  on  with  the  remedies,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  was  perfectly  well.  ^  ,    ,.  ,„ 

AVhat  tlien,  I  have  further  to  say  in  concluding 
this  subject  is,  if  you  are  called  to  l^'^^^^^^J'^^ 
inquire  whether  there  are  tubercidous  diseases  in 
he  family,  especially  a  disposition  to  h.vtocepha- 
lus;  and' yon  must  watch  the  symptoms  You 
must  inquire  as   to  precdinc  disease;  for  if  theie 


has  beeA  bronchitis,  l.v  .ir'^'^'^  '^'^"'^ ■, "J'l  "e 
native  medicines  d.dy.Y^m  „n;,  hnpo  th.u  the  e 
may  be  a  state  of  exhaustion,  ihe  die.  s  aic 
pale  and  Cold,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  it 
is  by  observing  the  state  of  the  hands  and  feet,  an. 


the  frequency  'of  the  pulse,  and  connecting  these 
symptoms  not'with  the  symptoms  of  the  existing 
disaase,  hut  with  the  preceding  disease,  that  you 
form  your  diagnosis.  Y^ou  may,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed with  brantiy  and  salvolatile. 

]\ry  ne.-ct  subject  is  that  of  spasmodic  action  in 
ehild'ren.     Yoii  will  observe,  I  have  already  got  to 
the  fourth  lecture,  and  the  number  allotted  to  me 
is  10  or  11  ;    so  I  can,  therefore,  only  touch  oil 
this  subject;  especially  as  ihey  are  more  concerned 
with  children  than  adults,  I  oughtto  touch  on  them 
very  briefly.      Now,  with  regard  to  spasmodic  af- 
fections in  children.      They  may  be  either  ccn^v'c 
or  c.n-ejitric,  that  is  to  say,'  they  may  be  connected 
witli   some   disease  of  the   brain.     For  instance,^ 
ihey  may  occur  in  hydrocephalus  :  in  the  course  ot 
hvdroceiphaUis  there' may  be  large  tubercles  or  tu- 
niiu-s  within   the   brain,   and   of    course   I   need 
hardly  tell  you  that  the  diagnosis  is  most  impor- 
tant but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  spasmodic 
diseases  are  of  an  excentric  cluiracler,  and  depend 
on   the   irritation   of  three   parts  of  the    system. 
First  there  is  the  state  of  teething  ;  m  the  secoiid 
pl.ice  indigestible  matter  in  the  stomach,  and  m 
the  third  place  morbid  matters  in  tlie  largo  intes- 
tine     One  part  of  the  disease  in  children  I  take 
t,.  he  the  mild  form  of  convulsive  affection.     One 
of  the  most  common  effects  is  that  the  thumb  is 
drawn  into  the  centre  of  the  hand,  the  toe  is  drawn 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  theie  is  a  little  grind- 
iim-  of  the  teeth.  Very  often  I  have  seen  these  symp- 
toms and  nothing  dse.      I  have  seen  nothing  biit 
a  contraction  of  the  thumb  and  the  toe,  and  a  little 
strabismus,  and  nothing  else  :  I  have  seeii  a  grind- 
ino-  of  ihe  teeth  and  nothing  dse;  (mth  regard 
teethe  crowing  inspiration,  I    want  you    to    ob- 
,   r  the  physiology  here.)   It  is  nothing  but  adis- 
..■  'on    to    close   the    larynx,   when    there    is 
ra.ia  luilom'-iatiou.     Suppose  thi»  state  ..l  ihi" 
loS^o  on— what  jiajipens  ?     A  very  violent  kmd  o> 
convulsions:  this  state  is  always  characterised  by 
viokm  convtdsions.   What  are  the  essential  difter- 
ences  between  this  crowing'?     Tlicy  are  only  these 
— M'hcre  there  is  a  partial  closing  of  the  larynx,  and 
where  the   apartnre   of  the   larynx  is  absolutely 
elusod,  and  whatever  the  effort  made    theve  is  no 
power  of  inspiration  or  expiration.      Y  on  then  see 
he  patient  in  a  state  of  struggling,  something  like 
being  strangled:    the  countenance  is  flushed  and 
you  may  be  sure  that    state  is  indicated  by    tbe 
■eountenince.      You  have,  first  of  all,  m  spasmodic 
affection,  the  dosuro  of  the  thumb  m  the  palm  ot 
U,e  hand,  and  the  contraction  of  the  toe  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot.     These  symptoms  are  but  evanescent 
You  observe  another  "thing— a  stateof  instant  stra- 
bismns.and  you  must   catch  the  first  symptoms. 
When  the  child  is  affected  with  strabismus,  you 
se  there  is  a  disposition  to  it,  so  that  a  little  thing 
will  excite  it,  and  in  a  moment  it  vanishes  away. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
other  affections,  but  there  is  nothing  more  interest- 
he   than  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  :    tbat  takes 
2eeatanotlie?mome1it,and  is  altogether  pecu- 
■11      I  have  found  that  out  of  12  such  cases   11 
hVhave  taken  place  during  ^^^^"'ff'^^Zl 
crowin"-  inspiration  comes  on,  in  19  out  of  20  cases 
dtuTn  "sleep      The  reason  of  this  X  do  not  kno-jv; 

blir^iat  tL  disease  1-f  ^P°-%,^"  ^^'^Ht 
affection  is  a  fact  I  am  perfectly  confident  ot  1  ou 
oi.»  vpi-v  often  called  to  a  case  of  crowing  inspira 
i'ci  anrbltre"yougetthere,thechild  las^awo^ 
ami  vou  find  that  .all  you  have  to  do  is  to  watcn 
^'^^fe^^.hinginthisdescription^ntthe 
state  of  the  brain,  but  I  have  this  one  remark  to 
male,  and  that  is,  whereas  in  hydrocephaloid  d,s^ 
eases     the    first    symptoms    are    c^V^br^ '    ^:,'i 
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congestion  of  the  brain.  You  have  probably  cfi'u- 
sion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  then  you 
have  the  second  stage  of  hydrocephalus.  It  comes 
on  under  pecidiar  circumstances,  and  is  not  tuber- 
culous. If  }'OU  are  called'  in  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  you  do  not  hear  the  history  of  the 
case,  you  may  be  uncertain  whether  the  convulsive 
affection  is  primary  or  secondary.  Nothing  is 
more  important  to  notice  than,  whether  the  symp- 
toms be  primary  or  secondary.  The  affection  of  the 
brain  may  be  what  is  observed  in  hydrocephalus, 
but  it  is  a  secondary  case.  You  will  inquire  par- 
ticularly as  to  these  phenomena,  whether  there 
was  afiection  of  the  head,  and  then  spasmodic 
affection,  whether  the  affection  of  the  head  came 
on  first,  and  then  the  spasmodic  action.  In  some 
cases  of  congestion  of  the  brain  I  see  no  reason 
why  blood-letting  should  not  save  the  patient  from 
a  state  of  jeopardy. 

I  now  come  to  speak  respecting  the  morbid 
anatomy.  Here  you  see  very  little  of  the  morbid 
anatomy.  The  only  thing  you  observe  is  the 
state  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  effusion  in  the 
cavities  of  the  brain,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  The  most  impor- 
tant object,  just  now,  is  the  treatment.  It  is  so 
for  various  reasons  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  I 
think  the  treatment  some  years  ago  was  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  because 
I  think  the  treatment  I  should  propose  to  you  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  only  calomel. 
The  time  was  when  all  these  cases  were  treated 
with  calomel.  You  will  see  in  the  work  of 
Abercrorabie,  on  the  diseases  of  children,  that  in  the 
crowing  respiration  and  similar  affections  of 
the  respiratory  organs  and  some  cerebral  diseases 
the  treatment  was  calomel.  There  is  a' 
treatise  on  the  subject  by  the  late  Dr.  Davy. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  reflex  func- 
tion did  not  then  exist,  and,  therefore,  the  disease 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  understood.  I  invaria- 
bly observe  this  done,  namely, — in  one  case,  freely 
lancing  the  gums  ;  in  another  case,  freely  eva- 
cuating the  stomach  ;  and  in  a  third  case,  freely 
evacuating  the  intestines.  I  have  known  a  ne- 
glected state  of  the  teeth  to  lead  to  these  convulsive 
affections  ;  also  morbid  crudities  in  the  stomach, 
and  a  morbid  state  of  the  intestines. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  simply  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  these  affections,  to  which  remedies 
may  be  applied.  My  remedy  in\ariably  is  one 
that  has  never  failed,  and  I  have,  therefore,  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experience  in  the  truth 
of  what  I  am  now  saying.  What  I  would  do  is 
this;  the  gums  should  he  lanced  every  day.  Non- 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  contention  about 
this  ;  but  I  will  give  you  an  idea  why  I  propose  to 
lance  the  gums.  It  is  not  that  the  teeth  may  come 
through,  because  the  teeth  may  not  very  often 
come  through,  but  I  am  persuaded  from  what  I 
have  observed  that  there  is  a  st-ate  yuu  can  only 
compare  to  slight  inflammatory  action  in  the  gum's 
during  the  whole  time  of  teething.  You  have  never 
perhaps  happened  to  place  your  hand  on  the  epe- 
gastrium  ;  if  you  do,  and  find  an  indication  of 
the  heat  of  the  blood  itself,  the  idea  is  that  there 
is  a  sudden  state  of  infiammation,  and  I  suppose 
something  of  the  sort  takes  place  in  the  case  in 
which  the  teeth  are  growing  in  the  gums.  Now  I 
am  persuaded  in  another  case  that  the  lancing  of 
the  gums  has  done  good.  And  why  do  I  think  it 
has  done_  good  in  these  cases  ?  "l  have  fuuml 
inflammation  in  a  state  of  dentition,  I  have  re- 
peatedly ordered  the  gums  to  be  lanced,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  it  has  had  a  good  effect ;  but 
long  before  the  teeth  have  come  tlirough,  there  is 
no  question,  if  you  lance  the  gums,  particularly  if 
you  first  of  all  relieve  tlie  teeth,  and  then  you"  let 
a  little  blood,  but  that  you  relieve  that  state  of 
oveyaction  in  which  that  inllammalion  exists.  That 
is  the  reason  why  you  should  lance  the  gums 
every  d.ay.  The  ne.xt  thing  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  state  of  the  stomach.  You  should  give  a  few 
grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  order  to  produce  vomit- 
ing. You  should  pass  fluids  through  the  stomach 
fir.st,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  abundance  of 
fluids  through  the  stomach,  and  then  apply  the 
ipecacuanha,  in  order  to  produce  excessive  vomit- 
ing. In  order  to  lose  no  time  the  next  thing 
19  to  have  the  intestines  washed  out  Hitli  warm 


water.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  remedies, 
and  the  most  natural.  I  do  not  say  you 
should  trust  to  this,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant it  should  be  done.  Another  reason  why 
I  thiulj  this  an  important  remedy  is,  that 
warm  water  removes  the  morbid  contents  of 
the  intestines,  and  when  they  are  relieved,  further 
medicines  are  unnecessary.  The  next  thing  to  at- 
tend to  is  the  diet.  You  should  give  that  most 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  I  generally,  if 
the  patient  is  young,  recommend  asses'  or  cows' 
milk  diluted,  and  I  would  recommend  the  thicken- 
ing of  it  with  barley,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
I  would  give  one  remedy,  because,  if  you  give 
several,  they  may  not  agree  with  the  stomach  of 
the  patient.  If  you  imitate  nature,  you  are  most 
likely  to  supply  the  stomach  with  food  suited  to 
it,  and  you  should  only  give  that,  and  nothing 
more.  Unless  you  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
stomach  in  this  way,  you  maj'  not  be  able  to  de- 
termine what  is  suited  to  it.  This  thing  should 
be  done  day  after  day.  Another  important  thing 
to  attend  to  is  this: — It  is  knonn  that  the  crowing 
inspiration  is  produced  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
north-east  winds;  what  does  this  lead  you  to  do? 
To  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  expose  the  child 
to  the  impression  of  the  north-east  winds,  and  to 
adopt  those  measures  of  prevention  which  would 
render  it  safe  from  any  fresh  attack  from  that 
cause.  This  should  be  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time,  as  a  child  in  tlie  case  of  the  crowing 
inspiration,  is  exceedingly  lialile  to  have  it  again. 
I  must  mention  another  point,  that  is.  clothing. 
The  change  of  air  is  most  important,  and  I  have 
known  a  child  taken  to  a  different  atmospliere, 
cease  to  have  the  crowing  inspiration.  This  has 
been  frequently  the  case;  and  when  the  child  ha.s 
returned  home  again,  there  has  been  a  return  of 
the  con\iilsions.  There  is  a  most  interesting  case 
detailed  by  Mr.  Her.ry  JIarsh,  of  Dublin,  in  which 
the  child  had  the  crowing  inspirations;  it  was 
taken  out,  and  it  got  well,  but  when  it  was  brought 
home,  the  crowing  inspiration  returned.  I  have 
just  one  final  remark  to  make.  I  told  you  that 
hydrocephalus  was  a  family  disease,  and,  strange  to 
say,  this  is  a  family  disease.  There  is  more  dan- 
ger of  receiving  it  after  the  child  has  had  the 
crowing  inspiration,  in  some  it  has  gone  on  to 
violent  convulsions,  and,  in  several  instances,  these 
convulsions  have  proved  fatal.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  is  the  groat  expansion  of  the 
best,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Now,  the  first  thing  to  remark,  is  the  efteet  on  the 
countenance  and  on  the  brain  produced  by  ^■iolent 
couvidsions.  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  produces 
the  effect  we  see  on  the  coinitenance,  congestion 
of  the  brain  and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland 
at  the  same  time.  But  I  imagine  the  thj'roid  gland 
becomes  enlarged  from  the  effect  of  the  convul- 
sions, just  as  the  brain  is  affected.  It  is  important 
to  have  this  hi  view;  for  if  strangulation  is  the 
result — if  it  tends  to  this  effect — you  must  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  little  can  be  done  for  it.  I 
say  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  one  of  these  cases, 
in  which  I  have  not  early  in  the  disease,  ordered 
the  gums  to  be  lanced  daily,  the  stomach  evacti- 
atcd,  and  then  given  doses  of  medicine.  The  most 
important  thing  is,  that  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
in  a  y.roper  state  daily  with  warm  water,  and  the 
little  child  protected  from  the  north-east  winds.  I 
must  not  go  on  with  the  subject  of  diseases  in  chil- 
dren, because  I  mentfcned  just  now,  that  I  have 
a  given  number  of  lectures  to  give  on  the  subject 
in  general,  and  therefore  it  may  he  better  to  begin 
forthwith  with  the  diseases  of  the  brain  in  adtdts. 


rnopin  LACTIC  Tre.\tme.nt  against  Hy- 
DRO!>noi)tA. — At  a  recent  moeling-  of  the 
Sheffield  Medical  Society,  Mr.  W.  Jackson 
suggested  the  propriety  of  subjecting  every 
person  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal 
to  a  long  though  mild  course  of  mercury.  lie 
would  keep  up  a  mercurial  action  for  at  least 
three  months,  in  the  hope  that  the  mercury 
having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  system 
first,  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hydro- 
phobia. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TllS  NA- 
TUIiE,  PECULIAEITIES,  AND  TRf^AT- 
MENT,  OF  SOME  OF  THE  JIOST  PRE- 
VALENT DISEASES,  &c.  CONNF.CTED 
WITH  THE  POPULATION  OF  NORTH 
CHESIHRE,  AND  SOUTH  LANCASIIIKE, 
EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  FACTORIES. 

Bv  Cb.irles  Clay  Jlember  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Lon- 
don, College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  Lecturer  »n  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Medicil  Police,  Manchester. 

CHAPTER  HI.  FROM  THE  FIFTEENTH,  TO  THE 
TWENTIETH,    OR    TWENTT-FIRST    TEAR. 

Although  the  space  of  time  herein-named  is 
short,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  sufficient  to  present 
tlie  enquirer  with  as  numerous  a  list  of  diseases  as 
any  other  epoch  of  life,  though  of  much  longer 
duration.  It  is  at  this  time,  many  fatal  diseases, 
wliich  commenced  their  attack  in  earlier  years. 
progress  towards  a  fatal  conclusion;  and,  it  is  at 
this  time,  also,  more  than  at  any  other,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  baneful  effects  of  this 
peculiar  employment  on  many  constitutions  that 
are  exposed  to  it;  whilst  the  high  temperature,  in 
which  they  are  confined,  causes  numbers  of 
blanched  faces  and  weak  constitutions  from  oft 
repeated  attacks  of  menorrhagia.  The  constant 
and  sudden  changes  fi-om  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
moist  to  dry,  induce  an  equally  numerous  class  of 
suppressed  catamenial  secretions;  many  cases  of 
menorrhagia,  are  to  a  surprising  extent;  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  being  able  to 
follow  their  employment  in  somecases,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  discharge,  but  the  dictates  of  necessity 
are  stern  and  uncompromising.  In  treating  me- 
norrhagia, it  is  almost  useless  to  prescribe, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  insisting  on  a  cessation 
of  employment  ;  by  the  simple  accomplishment  of 
which,  many  eases  are  iraracdiately  checked.  As 
many  cases  of  suppressed  menstruation  are  evi- 
dently from  debihty,  I  have  succeeded  best  In 
restoring  the  normal  appearances  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonics,  such  as  the  tr.  ferri.  mur.,  but  more 
partieidarly  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Perspiration, 
anotiier  secretion  (or  rather  exudation),  suffers 
materially  ;  when  carried  to  excess,  it  at  once 
reduces  the  system  rapidly,  cough  and  free  expec- 
tor.ation  follow,  and  the  case  entis  in  consumption; 
otherwise  the  skin  is  unnaturally  dry,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  t.ake  on  disease,  obstinate  constipation, 
and  indigestion  follow- — the  sure  fiu'erunners  of 
fatal  atrophy.  In  these  latter  cases,  tonics  are 
again  indicated,  combined  with  the  peculiar  action 
of  prep.arations  of  iodine  very  careftilly  given,  and 
closely  w-atched;  and  occasional  soreness  of  the 
guuis,  produced  by  giving  very  small  doses  of 
calomel  in  rapid  succession, 

There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  cases  of 
adult  atrophy  and  those  of  niarasraoid  children; 
and  as  the  tepid  bath,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ol.  terebinth,  in  it,  has  a  magical  effect  on  the  lat- 
ter, I  have  been  induced  to  try  it  on  the  adult ; 
anil,  although  the  trials  have  not  been  very  nume- 
rous, they  have  been  very  snccessful.  Phthisis  is 
extensively  prevalent,  and  there  are  but  few  ex- 
posed to  its  attacks  who  recover.  After  long 
observation,  I  feel  certain  that  there  is  a  strong- 
connexion  between  this  disease  and  scrofula;  as 
most  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  (particularly  the  fat;il 
ones)  can  often  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  have  had 
extensive  scrofulous  disease,  in  early  years.  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  on  the  "  Curability  of  Con- 
sumption." If,  by  such  is  meant  confirmed  phthisis, 
a  wider  field  for  practice  cannot  present  itself,  than 
in  the  manulavturing  districts,  to  make  good  any 
such  doctrine,  or  to  fmnish  sufficient  means  to 
prove  it  a  fallacy.  At  this  period  of  life,  scrofula 
IS  ncjt  so  much  seen  as  in  earlier  years;  it  having 
given  way,  or  terminateil  in  some  other  disease. 
In  common  cases  of  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
much  may  be  attributed  to  the  articles  of  diet, 
such  as  cheese  of  very  inferior  quality,  baker's 
br.ad,  containing-  alum,  and  conmion  tea  and 
coffee,  much  adulterated,  forming  the  chief  articles 
of  consumption;  so  that  if  the  boivels  are  not 
otherwise  predisposed  to  disease,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  be  much  confined.  IIa>moplysis,  ha'- 
niatemesie,  and  cpistaxis,  occur  frequently  ;  the 
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two  funnel'  connected  with  other  diseases  of  longer 
standing — tlve  latter  as  a  substitute  for  menstrua- 
tion. Simidc  chronic  dcljility  can  scarcely  bo 
considered  as  specifically  attacking  any  one  portion 
of  these  individuals,  but  is,  in  reality,  the  features 
of  the  whole  factory  comniunity.  I  may  just  ob- 
serve, iu  reference  to  i(,  that  females  are  subject  to 
syncope,  often  of  an  alarming;  character.  Leucorr- 
heal  discharges  are  very  common,  and  veryditlieult 
to  arrest  (if  not  impossible)  during  the  continuance 
of  the  occupation.  Zinc  washes,  with  tonics,  are 
most  elfective.  Fevers  are  very  prevalent,  parti- 
cularly the  typhus,  often  produced  by  neglected 
attacks  of  the  simpler  forms  of  fever.  In  the 
treatment  of  typhus,  venesection  fthat  vaunted  sine 
ijua  non  of  many)  is,  with  these  constitutions,  so 
employed,  and  in  such  locality,  almost  inadmissi- 
ble; very  few,  indeed,  can  bear  the  lancet;  and 
whoever  patronizes  it  (under  such  circumstances), 
will  have  good  reason  to  regret  its  use.  The  re- 
sult of  the  bleeding  practice  is  evidently  more 
latal  than  the  sudorific,  or  other  simple  treatment. 
The  stamina  of  this  class  will  not  bear  the  lancet, 
and  persons  seldom  recover  when  bled  in  typhus. 
Some  local  affections  are  prevalent,  such  as  bron- 
chocele,  morbus  coxa?,  spinal  curvature,  ophthal- 
mia, ivc.  Diseases  of  the  skin  are  not  so  frequent, 
as  in  earlier  life;  and  less  so,  in  females,  than  in 
males— probably,  from  their  being  more  careful  in 
guarding  against  eruptions  of  a  contagious  nature. 
Intiammatory  attacks  arc  common,  often  the  con- 
sequeiicc  of  chocked  perspiration :  the  most  com- 
mon are  hepalilis  and  enteritis — the  latter  often 
followeil  by  long  and  obstinate  diarrlneas.  I  have 
already  (in  the  last  cliapter)  spoken  of  early  con- 
ception, the  elfects  of  which  are  observable  at  this 
period,  making  the  females  look  old  before  their 
time.  The  facilities  of  child-bearing,  although 
strictly  in  connection  with  this  chapter,  will  be 
considered  in  the  next. 

CHAPTKR   IV.      AOULT    FETIfALES. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  effects  of  this  em- 
ployment on  females,  at  the  adult  period  of  life; 
the  diseases  to  which  they  have  been,  and  are  at 
present,  subject:  and  here,  if  any  doubts  existed 
as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  factory  eniplnyment, 
the^'  would  be  entirely  dissipated,  by  the  numerous 
circumstances  that  now  are  too  evident  to  lie  mis- 
taken. The  debilitating  influence  is  here  fully 
exemplilieil,  by  the  frequency  of  abortion,  me- 
norrhagiu,  floodings,  excessive  leuchorrheal  dis- 
charges, anasarcous  l<>gs,  varicose  veins,  liaMnorr- 
hoids,  prolapsus  ani  and  uteri,  diarrheas,  general 
debility,  and  easj'  parturient  efforts.  With  regard 
to  the  last  item,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  diffi- 
cult labours  are  (comparatively  w  ith  other  classes) 
e.itrevieltj  ran'.  For  this,  two  reasons  may  be 
assigned — 1st,  The  females  marry  when  very 
young;  2nd,  Their  constitutions  have  a  laxify  of 
muscular  fibre  about  them,  that  evidently  tends 
to  facilitate  labour;  and  perhaps  two  more  may 
be  added,  their  labours  are  often  premature,  and 
even  when  at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  the  chil- 
dren 'are  generally  smaller  than  the  average  size. 
To  this  numerous  list  of  maladies,  olhers 
might  be  added,  which  arise  from  the  debi- 
litating effects  of  those  diseases  already  enu- 
merated ;  such  as  flatulency,  anorexia,  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  fevers,  ascites,  &c.  &c.  Puer- 
peral fever  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  more  or  less 
fatal  in  proportion  to  the  use  of  the  Lmicct ;  I 
have  invariably  found  bleeding  injurious  ^vitll  this 
class  of  females.  In  all  forms  of  rheumatism,  I 
have  found  the  free  use  of  the  sulph.  lotum,  with 
carb.  sod;c  most  effectual,  as  recommended  in  ray 
paper,  supporting  the  views  of  Dr.  Jlunk  on  An- 
gina Tectoris  (see  lancet,  vol.  2nd,  1S39-40,  page 
783;  and  vol,  1st.  184l)-4l,  page  417). 

For  relief  in  prolaps_us  uteri,  so  prevalent  here, 
I  was  anxious  to  contrive  an  instrument  to  support 
the  uterus,  without  stretching  the  vaginal  canal 
beyond  its  normal  dimensions  (the  "fault  of  all 
the  old  tribes  of  pessaries,  which  increase  the 
evil  sought  to  be  remedied  (see  my  paper  read  be- 
f'lre  the  British  Association,  published  in  the 
Mki.icai.  Times,  1842,  Vol.  C,  page  183);  and, 
altbougb  I  succeeded  bcj-ond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations,  I  still  regret  being  unable  to  bring  it 
w  iibin  the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  as  to  price, 
being  compelled  to  have  the  whole  pessary  made 


of  cither  pure  or  German  silver.  From  the  pre- 
valence of  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  I  was  desirous 
of  affording  some  relief  of  a  more  permanent 
nature  than  is  generally  practised  in  such  cases  ; 
anil,  I  resolved  to  try  the  plan  of  operation  by 
Vicima  paste, as  proposed  by  51.  Laugier  of  Paris, 
w  hich  operation  I  had  the  lionour  of  first  intro- 
ducing into  English  surgery  in  18-39  (see  Laurel, 
flvepapers  duri'ng  1839-10-41-42).  After  the 
most  ilecidcd  success  in  no  less  than  fifty  opera- 
tions (and  one  which  failed),  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  the  most  etlective  means  of  curing  these  ob- 
stinate cases,  and  maj- be  practised  (more  generally 
than  it  is)  with  advantage.  In  this  same  class, 
from  the  effects  of  debilitating  employment,  I  have 
witnessed  a  greater  disposition  to  uterine  ha'morr- 
hage  after  parturition,  than  in  any  other  ;  but  it 
has  been  much  more  rare,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Ergot  of  Kye  into  medical  jiractice.  The 
character  of  leucorrheal  discharges  is  often  ex- 
tremely virulent,  accompanied  with  extensive  ex- 
coriation, vaginal  relaxation,  and  protrusion  of  the 
uterine  mass  ;  those  persons  so  affected  drag  on  a 
miserable  existence,  not  being  able  to  relinqnish 
their  employment  for  a  sufficient  time  to  establish 
a  cure,  and  procure  means  necessary  for  the  cov- 
reetiou  of  the  diseased  functions.  Indigestion  in 
all  its  forms  is  observed  extensively  ;  to  which 
their  bad  habits,  and  inattention  to  diet  and  do- 
mestic comforts,  contribute  an  equal  quota,  with 
their  confinement  and  employment.  During  the 
period  of  suckling,  mothers  are  very  liable  to  in- 
flammatory attacks  of  the  mannna>,  in  consequence 
of  the  milk  being  pent  up  so  many  hours,  and  the 
frequent  exposure  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  temperature.  In  the  adult  period,  bronchocele 
becomes  more  apparent,  probably  from  less  pre- 
caution to  hide  it.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  more 
tVciiucnt  in  hilly  districts, and  more  properly  attri- 
liutable  to  the  water  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
afiuosphere,  than  employment.  Asthmatic  affec- 
tions are  frequent  among  tliat  class  of  factory 
workers  termed  card-room  hands.  The  general 
ehai'acteristic  appearances  of  this  class,  are,  pale, 
sallow,  thin  faces,  bloodless  lips,  and  emaciated 
bodies,  looking  at  least  ten  years  older  than  they 
really  are;  and  having  had  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing domestic  management  from  their  early  intro- 
duction into  the  mills,  they  are  generally  very  bad 
economists,  bad  managers,  and  make  very  indifte- 
reut  wives  for  working  men. 
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In  accordance  with  our  sketch  of  operations 
given  in  the  last  lecture,  the  first  ponderable  body 
we  shall  bring  befiire  your  notice  is  oxygen,  which 
was  discovered  by  Priestley,  or  at  least  distinguished 
from  other  bodies,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1774. 
He  termed  it  dcphlogisticated  air,  on  account  of 
some  imaginary  property  in  regard  to  the  much 
spoken  of  but  imaginary  principle,  phlogiston. 
Scheele  subsequcntl}-  termed  Acmpyreal  air,  and 
Condorcet,  vital  air,  because  he  remarked  its  pro- 
perty of  supporting  animal  life-  The  term  oxygen, 
as  I  have  already  remarked, .  was  given  to  it  by 
Lavoisier,  and  the  other  French  chemical  revolu- 
tionists, a  terra  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  acid,  and  fo  generate.  When  this  name 
was  first  proposed,  philosophers  imagined  that  the 
substance  uiuler  consideration  necessarily  existed 
in  every  acid,  being  in  fact  the  acidifying  principle. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  recognise  at  a  glance  the  nu- 
merous fallacies  in  chemical  nomenclature,  which 
derived  their  origin  primarily  from  a  belief  in  the 
universal  acidifying  properties  of  oxygon ;  to 
change  this  nomenclature  however,  would  be  now 
impossible  ;  therefore,  we  must  be  content  to  ac- 
cept such  terms  as  that  under  notice,  with  all  due 
and  necessary  limitations.  Oxygen,  if  we  regard 
it  in  a  simple  and  a  compound  state,  may  assume 
the  form  of  solid,  liquid,  or  gas.  As  a  solid,  we 
find  it  in  combination  with  metals,  forming  a  class 
of  bodies  termed  by  chemists  metallic  oxides,  and 
which  in  common  language  we  designate  by  the 
terms  tarnish,  or  rnsi,  also  in  numberless  other  in- 
stances.    As  a  liquid  we  find  it  in  the  well  know  n 


fluid,  water,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  com- 
pounds. Gaseous  compounds  containing  o.xygea 
arc  just  as  innumerable  ;  carbonic  acid,  or  soda 
water  gas  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example.  Al- 
though we  find  this  substance  then,  in  each  of  the 
three  adhesive  states  3'et  in  its  most  simple  or  un- 
eombined  form,  oxygen  can  only  be  obtained  as  a 
gas,  the  processes  for  obtaining  which  we  wall  men- 
tion hereafter. 

Of  all  the  fifty-five  simple  bodies,  oxygen  enters 
most  largely  into  the  composition  of  this  world 
and  its  inhabitants,  animal  and  vegetable,  a  fact 
which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  feelings  of  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  remarkable  power  of  che- 
mical agencies  to  alter  the  conditions  which  cha- 
racterise certain  bodies  in  their  simple  or  unde- 
compounded  state.  These  spccidations,  however, 
you  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  enter  upon,  when 
you  shall  have  learned  the  properties  of  oxygen. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  roughly  the 
amount  of  oxj'gen  entering  into  the  composition 
of  this  globe.  First  of  all,  then,  let  us  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  water;  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  this  fluid, 
the  average  depth  of  which  has  been  so  variously 
estimated,  that  I  shall  content  myself  with  ob- 
serving that  it  m.ay  probably  amount  to  three 
miles,  now  every  eight  parts  out  of  nine  by 
weight  of  water,  are  oxygen.  The  crust  of  the 
globe,  according  to  De  la  Beche,  consists  of  4.5  per 
cent,  of  silicic  acid,  ,a  substance  which  contains 
half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  the  remaining 
fiftv-five  per  cent,  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
substances  rich  in  oxygen  also;  therefore  on  the 
lowest  possible  calculation,  we  cannot  reckon  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  in  the  crust  of  the 
globe  at  less  than  one-third.  Again,every  23-lOOths 
of  the  atmosphere  are  oxygen  and  every  8-9ths  of 
atmospheric  vapour.  We  last  of  all  come  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  globe,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, all  of  which  contain  oxygen,  both  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  their  own  proper  tissues,  and  of  the  water 
which  is  always  united  with  them,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  life.  Now  the 
result  of  the  lowest  possible  calculation  from  these 
data  is,  that  at  least  thi-ee-fourths  of  this  globe, 
with  all  belonging  to  it,  are  oxygen  in  one  form  or 
another,  a  fact  which  demonstrates  pretty  clearly 
the  important  functions  which  it  has  in  many 
ways  to  perform. 

Oxygen  may  be  obtained  in  many  ways,  not 
however  with  equal  facility  or  equally  pure.  For 
delicate  chemical  experiments,  it  is  usually  pre- 
pai'cd  from  the  chlorate  of  potash,  by  distilla- 
tion, or  from  distilled  water  by  the  agency 
of  galvanism.  In  order  to  obtain  it  from 
the  chlorate  of  potash,  a  little  of  this  salt 
should  be  placed  in  a  flask,  or  retort  made 
either  of  Bohemian  white,  or  English  green  glass; 
Knglish  white  or  fli,nt  glass  does  not  answer  for 
this  purpose,  being'  too  easily  fusible.  English 
green  glass,  that  is  to  siiy  green  glass  containing 
no  oxide  of  lead,  is  remarkably  infusible,  and 
therefore  becomes  applicable  to  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  similar  purposes;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  work,  and  therefore  there  has 
been  of  late  found  in  the  shops  a  green  glass  cer- 
tainly, but  merely  common  white  glass,  coloured 
green  by  some  easily  fusible  material ;  this  latter 
kind  may  be  easily  known  by  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  scratched  by  a  file.  The  chlorate  of  potash 
being  inserted  as  described,  join  on  a  bent  tube, 
and  cork  it  if  a  flask  be  employed;  if  the  con- 
trary, immerse  at  once  the  beak  of  the  retort 
under  water  in  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  thejlarae 
of  an  argand,  or  of  a  spirit  lamp  being  applied  to 
the  salt,  will  liberate  oxygen  in  abundance;  of 
course  the  first  portions  of  gas  in  this  as  well  as 
in  <>very  other  case  of  distillation,  should  be  re- 
jected, because  it  is  necessarily  contaminated  with 
atmospheric  air. 

The  theory  of  this  decomposition  is  very  easily 
understood.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  composed  of 
chloric  acid,  and  potash;  chloric  acid  of  five  equi- 
valents oxygen,  united  with  one  chlorine,  and 
potash  is  inado  up  of  one  oxygen  and  one  potas- 
sium. On  applying  heat,  all  the  oxygen  is  given 
off,  and  chlorine  united  with  potassium,  or  chloride 
of  potassium  remains.  In  chemical  symbols  this 
decomposition  may  be  thus  represented ; — C  0' 
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yielil  C'l  K  +  O''.  (Ixygon  "as  may  nlso  lin  oh- 
taiiinil  IVom  nitrato  of  pntash  by  the  same  pivicoss, 
anil  siibstitiitinj;'  nitrnfjen  fur  chlnriTif,  llie  tlionry 
of  the  (Itconipositinn  will  be  intelligilili'.  AVhen 
owgon  gas  is  roijuirod  in  largo  (|iiaiititifs.  witli 
only  a  nioJerato  tlogrpo  of  purity,  it  is  usually 
obtained  by  heating  the  binoxiile  of  manganese  in 
an  iron  retort;  a  gun  barrel  answers  the  purpose 
very  well,  or  a  wroiight-iron  mercury  bottle  for 
larger  quantities;  the  binoxiclc  may  be  purchased 
either  in  the  stati'  of  impalpable  powder  or  minute 
fragments — either  answers  ef|ually  well  for  pre- 
paring oxygen.  By  this  process  the  gas  is  ren- 
dered in  \ery  large  quantities,  but  of  greater  or 
less  impurity;  still,  liowever.it  will  answer  for  the 
inajorily  of  purposes  to  \\hicli  this  gas  is  applied 
in  tlie  arts.  Tlie  theory  of  the  deconqiositi.m  here 
taking  place  is  very  simple  ;  there  are  four  com- 
pounds of  ox^vgen  \\illi  manganese,  devoid  of 
acidity.     Thej'  stand  thus  : — 

Mn.      Ox-. 

Protoxide  ....      1   +   1 

Sesquioxide    .     .     .     1  -f-  1 J  or  2  to  3. 

Binoxide    ....     1   -|-  2 

"Red  Oxide  .  .  .  .1-4-4 
Xow,  on  heating  the  binoxide  to  redness,  in  the 
process  just  described,  half  an  equivalent  of  oxj'gen 
is  given  off,  and  the  sesqnioxide  remains.  Inas- 
much as  this  process  requires  an  iron  bottle,  con- 
ducting tubes,  and  other  heavy  and  expensive 
apparatus,  other  processes  for  obtaining  oxygen 
may  sometimes  be  desii-aljle.  It  may  be  eliminated 
fi'om  the  same  oxide  of  manganese,  by  mixing  the 
latter  with  sulphuric  acid  to  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  magma,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  glas^s 
retort.  This  plan,  however,  does  not  yield  the 
gas  with  facility  (although  .such  wonld  beindieated 
by  theory),  and  it  is  altogether  inconvenient.  The 
theory  of  the  process,  however,  is  interesting,  and 
throws  some  light  upon  an  important  cl.iss  of  che- 
mical decompositions;  binoxide  of  manganese  i> 
incapable  of  uniting  with  sulphuric  acid;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  however,  unites  easily.  The  mutual 
influences,  then,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  biuixide  of 
manganese  are  such,  that  the  latter  is  decomposed, 
— one  equivalent  of  oxygen  bein^  eliminated,  and 
protoxide  of  raang;anese  being  produced,  which 
immediately  unites  Hith  sulphuric  acid,  to  fi.irm 
protosulphate  of  mang.inese.  Iii  symbols  this 
decomposition  is  thus  iutlieated — 

Mu  O2  -f  S  O3  yield  (If..  O  +  S  0')  -f  0 
The  difficulty  experienoe.l  in  obtaining  oxygen 
by  this  last  process,  renders  some  other  plan 
highly  desirable.  Mr.  ?dar3h,  of  AVoolwich,  re- 
commends a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
binoxide  of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
which,  being  put  into  a  glass  retort  or  Florence 
flask,  will  yield  oxygen  in  abundance  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  from  a  spirit  lamp  or  other  s oiu'ce 
of  eqmd  power.  Mr.  Bahnain,  of  Liverpool,  has 
mentioned  another  plan  ;  he  says,  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  bichromate  of  potasli  with  four  parts 
of  common ;sul[.lun-ic  acid,  contained  in  a  cajiacious 
retort,  will,  on  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat 
(a  comnKui  spirit  lanqi),  yield  pui-e  oxygen  with  a 
rapidity  entir.'ly  at  the  c.'imniand  of  t"he  operator. 
This  process  has  for  some  time  been  employed  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  IJoyal  Institution,  and  I 
believe  was  discovered  liy  i  )r.  Faraday.  The  re- 
sulls  of  this  decomposition  are  sesquioxide  of 
chrome,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  o.xygen. 

K  O  -f  2  (Chr  O:^)  -f  (R  0- H  O) 
yield  (S  ( ) '  +  K  O)  +  (Chr'  0=)  and  .10. 
Tliere  maj'  be  enumei'ated  several  other  pro- 
ces.ses  for  obtaining  oxygen,  but  I  have  mentioned 
those  which  are  chiefly  had  recourse  to.  I.,ef  us 
now  proceed  to  investigate  the  properties  of  this 
gas. 

itlvWeWfTi<Vilii(rai?Sll  pressure  .  and  temperatures.- 
:]T:VraT5'"'is    1.1  II,   thai  .,f  almospherie 
#'"^1®  iittiTv-     It.fe   Hi  lime;  heavier  than  hy- 
(fef,'TaS.«i\     At  a  pres^sin-*  of  30   inches  of  mercui'y. 
jaiUl^f  Si,"ttanperJliiii;of  60dcg.  F.,  100  cubic  in- 

'     \m^  °^  -"'^^'*-'^"-    "■'^'4''  ^'*'"'  '•''■•      'hd.mg   ami 

\C^2^j2'-'y'i   liC'wever   estimate   the-  ^^eight   of    UiO 

.^c5Wgjiic|es,at3<.le/ grains;  a„d  cons.-qutntly 

•ia«l5peiTR.-g»<kYrt.y.irt  1.1026.   According  to  Davis 

->   ,H    l\    1   vIj 

ivoiaaw 


its  specific  gravity  is  1.127.  Its  refractive  power 
I'or  light,  when  compared  with  atmo-.pheric  air,  is 
.15  0.830  to  lOnO.  It  is  e\olvc,l  by  electrolytic 
action  from  the  positive  pole  or  anode,  therefore 
the  reason  of  its  standing'amongst  the  anions  is 
obvious,  as  also  the  rcuson  of  its  being-  lornierly 
termed  an  electro  negative  body.  It  is  absorbed 
lery  sparingly  by  «ater — 100  cubic  inches  of  this 
fluid  only  taking  up  3..'.  cubic  inches  of  it.  It 
exerts  no  action  upon  litmus,  nor  upon  turmeric 
paper,  neither  does  it  Mliiten  lime  water.      ^ 

Thenuist  striking-  property  of  oxygen  is  that  of 
its  supporting-  combustion  with  great  vigour,  and 
of  rendering  certain  substances  capable  of  burnino- 
whieh  are  usually  regarded  as  incombustible.  Then 
may  be  remarked  the  wide  range  of  its  combina- 
tions, and  its  property  of  acids;  lastly  its  power  of 
supporting  animal  life. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  rem.arkahle  pro- 
perty oxygen  gas  possesses,  of  supporting  com- 
bustion, I  immerse  into  ;i  bottle  full  nf  it,  a  taper, 
the  flame  nf  which  ha.s  been  extinguished,  the 
«ick  merely  remaining  red  hot  ;  immediately  the 
taper  bee.imes  re-lighted,  and  burns  with  remark- 
able brilliancy. 

Next  I  immerse  a  piece  of  charcoal  also  in  the 
stale  of  dull  ignition,  but  no  sooner  does  it  touch 
the  oxygen  gas  th.in  it  becomes  brilliantly  incan- 
descent, and  throws  out  sparks  in  e\  ery  direction. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  also  when  iinuierscd  in 
oxygen  gas  dnring  their  combustion  burn  with  a 
rapidity  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  par- 
ticularly the  former  substance.  Nay;  even  cer- 
tain bodies  usually  regarded  incondjustible,  asiron 
for  instance,  are  capable  of  burnirig  in  this  gas. 
In  performing-  this  latter  experiuient,  the  iron 
wire  should  be  twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  and  im- 
mersed info  the  jar  containing  oxygen,  with  a  bit 
of  ignited  match  fastened  to  one  extremity  of  ih>- 
coil:  combustion  proceeds  «ithgre:it  rapidity,  and 
small  particles,  {i/jparenlh/  of  melted  iron,  fly  oH'  in 
ever3'  direction,  whilst  one  large  globule,  gene- 
rally; remains  attached  to  the  end  of  the  helical 
wire.  This  experiment  is  connected  with  a  re- 
markable dispute  relative   to  the  theory  of  com- 

buStiijU. 

In  all  these  instances  of  combustion,  an  union 
has  taken  place  between  oxygen  and  the  subsiance 
burned,  nothing  has  been  destroyed,  no  not  the 
minutest  jiarticle;  t(.»  a  casual  observer,  such  may 
seem  to  be  the  case,  but  a  chemist,  instead  of  de- 
struction merely  sees  the  production  of  colourless 
gases.  It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  all  the  substances  formed 
in  these  experiments  ;  I  must  content  myself  with 
saying  that  phosphorus,  charcoal,  and  sulphur, 
form,  by  union  with  oxygen,  substances  «hich  are 
sour,  which  redden  btmus,  and  which,  by  uniting 
w-ith  another  class  of  substances  termed  /ni.:r^-, 
f*>rm  sails;  now  these  are  the  characters  of  an 
acid.  Irim,  however,  by  uniting  with  oxygen, 
does  not  yield  a  compound  endowed  with  these 
pr..perties,  connequenily  this  union,  together  with 
others  of  a  similar  class,  is  denominated  an  oxide. 
S.)  remarkable  is  the  part  which  oxygen  takes  in 
the  chief  phenomena  of  coiidiustion,  that  it  has 
been  said  to  be  the  onl)'  supporter-of  couibiisti.in: 
and  this  phenomenon  lias  been  deflned  "the  rapi.l 
union  of  bodies  with  oxygen,"  a  definition  Mhi.-li 
cannot  be  retained  in  the  present  day  withmit 
violating  our  most  early  received  ideas;  fjr  ex- 
arupli',  we  should  be  led  into  the  absurdity  of 
admitting  that  combustion  might  occur  without 
fire,  and  that  there  might  be  fire  without  couibu-- 
lioii.  The  best  defiuilion  for  this  pheno;n.'uon 
seems  to  be  rapid  chemical  action,  attended  with 
the  evolution  of  light  and  heat.  T  cannot  cm- 
elude  the  subject  of  oxygen,  without  ailvi-rtiug 
to  the  experiment  of  buruing  iron  wire,  which 
experiment  I  stated  to  have  a  remarkable  con- 
nexion with  the  theoiy  of  combuslion.  Slahl 
and  his  associates  referred  the  phenomenon  of 
combustion  to  a  pciuiiar  principle,  which  they 
termed  phlogiston  ;  this  phlogiston  they  imagined 
to  exist  ill  :dl  b. .dies,  and  that  its  e-cape  caused 
combustion.  This  theory  was  countenanced  by 
the  appiirent  loss  which  occurred  in  most  cases  of 
combustion — for  pneumatic  chemistry  was  im- 
kno\Mi  ill  those  days  ;  and  if  a  substance  were 
converted  into  a  ^'ns,  it  was  presumed  to  be  alto- 


gether lost.  Now  there  are  s  few  cases  in  which 
a  body  is  increa-sed  in  weight  after  being  burned; 
iron,  when  burned  in  oxygen,  is  one — consequently 
this  fact  wa-s  no  sooner  discovered,  than  the  theory 
of  Stahl  was  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  in  one 
instance  at  least;  and  just  afterwards,  pneumatic 
chemistry  sprung  up,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
phlogislic  theory  was  complete.  Lavoisier  in 
imag-ining  that  oxygen  gas  was  the  universal  sup- 
porter of  combustion,  a.ssnraed  that  the  gaseous 
oxygen  was  compounded  of  actual  oxygen  and 
Ught  and  heat — the  two  latter  being  evolved  when- 
eier  the  actual  oxygen  united  with  a  combustible 
body;  but  the  amount  of  both  heat  and  light  depend 
as  well  on  the  nature  of  the  body  burned  as  the 
quantity  of  o.vygen  consumed;  indeed,  there  are 
many  other  objections  to  this  theory,  and  in  the 
present  daj'  all  admit  that  it  is  incorrect,  as  must 
be  eiery  other  theory  which  assumes  oxygen  to  be 
the  only  gas  concerned  in  supporting  combustion. 
The  very  terms  combustible  and  supporter  of  com- 
bustion are  unphilosophical  ;  such  distinctions 
being  dependent  altogether  on  secondary  circum- 
stance.=. 

Erpituji. — In  latter  part  of  last  lecture  for 
•-  co'-effii  ienf"  read  *'  exponent.'' 
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(To  Die  Editor  of  tlie  '  Medical  Times.') 

Sib. — In  proceeding  with  the  subject  of  catarrhal 
alf.cthms  in  their  sanative  relation  to  phthisis, 
1  am  tempted  to  animadvert  upon  the  culpable 
negligence,  chargeable  to  most  of  the  medical 
officers  of  our  public  institutions,  in  their  examina- 
tions of  the  hist.iry  of  disease,  particularly  that  of 
Catarrti.  To  this,  as  much  as  to  any  other  single 
caii-,e,  would  I  attribute  the  mistaken  1  lews  en- 
tertained and  propagated  on  the  incurability  of  con- 
sumption. I  haie  attended  six  general  hospitals 
and  am  unable  to  call  to  mind  one  instance  in 
which  the  history  of  chronic  catarrh  was  traced 
buck  to  its  commencement,  and  subjected  to  CTre- 
ful  and  scientific  analj-sis.  We  should  not  content 
ourselves  v.  ith  merely  ascertaining  the  state  of  our 
patients  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years  back,  but  if 
their  cases  be  of  long  standing— as  ancient  as  20, 
or  .30  years  (and  there  are  many  such), — it  will 
prove  adiantageous  to  collect  as  much  information 
as  possible,  relative  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  first  stage  or  stages  of  development.  It 
will  be  ascertained,  in  numerous  instances,  that  un- 
equivocal signs  of  the  existence  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption preceded  the  citarrhal  invasion.  The 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  auscultatory 
school  are  either  decided  advocates  of  the  cura- 
riibilit}-.of  phthisis,  or  exhibit  a  strong  leaning 
that  way;  and  there  is  no  class  of  phenomena, 
— physical,  constitutional,  or  pathological,  that 
seems  to  have  influenced  their  deductions  morethan 
that  now  underconsideratiou;  and  yet  they  have  al" 
overlooked  nature's  method  of  cure.  If  I  could 
be  led  by  mere  authority  on  these  points,  that  of 
Dr.  Kaniadge  woulil  no  doubt  operate  strongly  ;  he 
has  had  the  rare  advantage  of  more  than  twenty 
years  large  experience  in  consumption,  his  paticiits 
in  the  infirmary  alone  averaging  100  a  week  ;  has 
watched  numbers  of  them  from  the  commencement 
thr.iugh  the  iiiiermediate  time  ;  has  received  thcni 
in  a  state  of  phthisis,  and  traced  its  gradual  or 
rapid  suecumbence  to  catarrh  al  an  earlier  or  later 
period  ;  seen  them  die  of  disease,  non-iihthisical, 
and  examined  their  lungs,  &c.,  after  death  ;  but — 

*  NnU'iiis  adJicftts Jnrare  hi  verba  inaghtti.^ 
I  have  seen  and  judged  for  myself.  In  company 
with  my  fellow  pupils,  I  have  had  many  a  weaiy 
walk  from  one  part  of  London  to  another,  attend- 
ing him  in  his  post  mortem  journeys  of  investiga- 
tion. On  one  occasion  we  had  not  fiwer  than  six 
cases  in  succession,  of  persons  who  had  been  la- 
boring nndir  chronic  catarrh,  but  did  not  die  of  it, 
— all  of  which  shewed  one  or  more  of  the  ordin  iry 
signs  of  pre-existins',  or  co-existing  fubercuhnis 
disease,  such  as  aancsion  of  the  summits  of  the 
lunns  to  the  adjacent  ribs  from  the  proximity  of 
tubercles  ;  semicarlilaginous,  pu  sclike  ])nckerin|js 
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of  tliickeninj;^  of  the  pleura  jiulmonalis  ;  ilissemi- 
iiatoil  hinck  puliimiKuy  matter  ;  oicatrizations ;  pasty 
tiibcrdes;  and  lilatU"  oval  discolourationa  mark- 
ing the  site  of  tiiljcrt-lcs  absorbed  or  softciiod 
and  eliminated,  &c.  &c.  These  spols  in  some 
eases,  when  a  section  of  tlio  lung  was  made, 
were  seen  standing  out  in  relief  from  the  incised 
surface  passed  over  by  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  ; 
in  others  (he  absorption  was  incomplete,  and  they 
were  partially  occupied  with  tuberculous  matter  ; 
or  various  niodilications  presented  themselves  from 
the  almost  indistinct  trace  to  the  indurated  quies- 
cent tubercle.  It  \>ould  be  tiresome  to  describe 
the  numerous  analomical  miuutice  seen  on  these  dis- 
sections. Holiday  pathologists  may  overlook-,  but 
cannot  avoul  confessing  (liem  when  ilemoustratcd 
to  their  senses.  The  compalibihly  of  chronic 
catarrh,  with  long  life  and  tolerable  general  health 
is  a  matter  of  every  day  observatifpn,  but  the  very 
large  i»oportion  ef  eases,  wherein  the  Imigs  are 
orliave  been  tuberculated,  cannot  even  besuspeeled, 
imless  by  persons  who  have  frcciucut  opportunities 
of  autopsy,  and  direct  their  attention  carefully  to 
the  subject. 

The  occurrence  of  catarrh  at  an  early  period  in 
the  winter,  renders  its  own  persistence  probable, 
but  its  power  over  phthisis  more  decided  ;  \s  hen 
in  earLy  spring,  and  the  latter  disease  is  incipient, 
or  moderately  mauili-.^t.  lime  enough  may  remain 
to  overcome  it,  and  the  bronchial  irritation  may  be 
quite  removed  or  reduced  to  a  latent  form  by  the 
genial  temperature  of  the  summer.  Many  patients 
escape  in  this  way. 

Old  catarrhal  asthanitics  hardly  ever  sufter  tuber- 
cidous  disease  of  the  bowels,  and  its  consequence — 
diarrha'a.  AVhen  catarrh  arrives  too  late  to  slay 
the  course  of  eonsunipli<tn.  if  it  proceed  to  the 
length  of  bringing  on  emphysema,  it  has  the  ell'ect 
of  preventing  the  iliarrhrea,  which  so  often  pros- 
trates and  cuts  oft'  the  patient  rapidly,  and,  as  it 
Mere,  prematurely. 

I'oLvri,  or  any  mucous  intumescence  in  the 
nasal  fossas,  obstruct  Ihe  free  egress  of  air  in  expi- 
ration, and  produce  ertijcts  similar  to  those  already 
described.  A  chronic  thickening  of  the  membrane 
of  the  nose  niay  frequently  be  observed  in  children 
of  a  strumous  habit,  and  the  amount  of"  obstruction 
from  tills  cause  or  Irtan  catarrh,  though  apparently 
insignificant,  rarely  fails  to  operate  as  a  check  on 
the  progress  of  [ihthisis.  The  mechanical  impedi- 
ments presented  Ijy  tlic  presence  of  polypi  are 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  breathing  through  the  nostrils, 
and  rarely  so  slight  as  not  to  embarrass  it  in  some 
degree.  Persons  who  sleep  with  their  lips  closed, 
labouring  at  the  same  time  under  contraction  of  the 
posterior  nares,  or  in  whom  the  uvula  or  soft 
palate  is  preternaturally  enlarged,  necessarily  make 
l)rolonged  expirations,  which,  in  consimiption,  can- 
not fail  to  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  I  need  not 
do  more  than  allude  in  this  place  to  the  other  mor- 
bid conditions  of  this  vestibulary  portion  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  its  adjacent  structm'es, 
such  as  InjMis,  o/.(ena,  disease  of  the  antrum,  con- 
genital malformation,  &c.,  which  will  all  be  found 
reducible  to  the  same  principle ;  they  at  times 
narrow  the  passages,  and  prevent  the  i-a.^y  exit 
of  the  inspired  air. 

Uterine  h-ejiorriiace,  ami  profuse  nr  lw>  fre- 
ijucni  bleedings  from  tun/  pari  of  tlie  l>ody,  exercise — 
intermediately,  through  the  disordered  state  of  the 
heart's-functions,  or  the  structural  alterations  they 
superinduce, — a  greater  or  less  contronl  o^er  the 
progress  of  consumption.  Ilemovrhoids  and  san- 
guineous fluxes  from  any  part  of  the  Portal  system, 
menorrhagia,  epistaxis,  heraatemesis,  and  immo- 
derate loss  of  blood  from  venesection  or  accidental 
injury,  arc  all  followed  by  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
culation at  its  centre,  and  tumefaction  of  the 
mucous  bronchial  membrane.  Hemorrhage.T  from 
the  lungs, —  the  result  of  lesion  in  that  organ, 
and,  w  lien  profuse,  indiealive  of  an  alarming  state 
of  pulmonary  disease, — often  form  an  exception  to 
this  rule ;  3'et  I  have  no  doubt  they  may, 
under  fa\"ourable  circumstances,  and  when  very 
moderate,  if  accom]iaiiied  by  blood-letting  in 
small  quantities  often  repeated,  to  lessen  the 
vis  a  tergo,  be  cither  devoid  of  danger,  or  con- 
tribute, to  a  slight  extent,  towards  modifying 
the    character   of   the    tuberculous  progress   or 


manifestation.  Ur.  Kamadge,  I  should  here  men- 
tion, is  averse  to  the  practice  of  venesection  under 
such  circumstances,  as,  indeed,  are  many  of  the 
nio.t  eminent  practitioners  of  the  day.  1  shall 
return  to  this  question,  in  discussing  the  treatment 
of  phthisis,  as  1  regard  it  by  no  means  of  secondary 
iiiip'.irtatiee.  I  would  here  observe,  that  excessive 
venesection,  or  extensive  loss  of  blood,  from  any 
cause,  is  in  itself  an  evil  of  no  common  uiagnilnde. 
The  heart,  like  every  other  muscular  part,  gives 
way,  and,  as  Corvisiu't  expresses  it,  falls  into  a 
state  of  passive  aneurism.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  debility.  We 
may  purchase  benefits  too  dearly.  The  extreme 
to  Hbich  venesection  was  formerly  carried  in  some 
i>f  our  hospitals,  iiiuUi[ilicd,  not  a  little,  cases  of 
derangement  in  the  circtdation.  I  recollect,  among 
many  others,  two  remarkable  instances  of  this  in 
the  London  Hospital,  under  the  treatment  of  the 
late  Ur.  liobinson.  Though  very  unsuccesslid,  no 
indi\ idual  could  be  kinder,  or  more  attenliie,  to 
his  poor  patients  ;  but  unfortunately  he  was 
always  suspecting  thiftxistenceof  dangerous  affec- 
tions of  tlie  heart,  and  freipient,  sometimes  copious, 
bleeding  w  as  his  panacea.  iSusau  Thomas,  aged  30, 
of  14,  Back  Lane,  St.  Georgc"s-in-tlie-East,  was 
blicl  .'iD  times,  whilst  uuder  bis  care.  Kliza- 
belli  Good,  aged  22,  Ciueeii  Street,  Tower  Hill, 
«  as,  by  his  dio-'ctiou,  bled  57  times  in  the  course 
of  fVaiv  years,  had  -150  leeches  applied,  and  was 
repeatedly  cupped.  They  both  previously  ex- 
hibited the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  which  the  di'- 
rangement  of  the  cardiac  functions  had  removed, 
but  from  the  great  loss  of  blood,  they  became  ex- 
eessi\ely  plethoric  ;  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion, 
with  frequent  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  stomach, 
bowels,  and  other  parts,  were  llie  I'onseqiiences  of 
this  treatment.  He  fell  into  Charybdis  in  the  en- 
deavour to  avoid  Scylla.  He  had  been  surgeon 
in  a  local  militia  regiment,  and  seemed  to  forget, 
that  bold  military  pr.aefice  was  not  exactly  appli- 
cable to  civil  life, — a  fact  I  have  verified  by  my 
own  experience.  ^. 

I  beg  to  subjoin  the  description  of  a  case  of 
uterine  hemorrhage  complicated  with  plithisis  as 
given  by  Or.  Kamadge  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keddcll  of 
Shcerness,  who  had  sent  the  patient  to  town  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  "There  is  old 
phthisical  disease  in  the  summit  of  both  lungs. 
The  want  0I  clearness  in  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  most  obvious  in  the  infra -clavicular  region  of  the 
right  side.  The  right  lung  is  more  aft'ected  than 
the  left.  There  is  chronic  disease  of  the  left  lung 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  pericardium. 
Though  the  physical  signs  of  phthisis  arc  evident 
to  me,  yet  Ihe  general  or  constitutional  symptoms 
have  never  been  well  marked,  owing  to  uterine  he- 
morrhage three  years  ago,  which  was  exceedingly 
profuse.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  followed,  as  well  as 
a  tumelleil  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. Owing  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  air  which 
always  follows  such  a  change,  the  lower  lobes  have 
been  preserved  from  contraction,  and  are  in  a  static 
unfavorable  for  any  new  tuberculous  deposit.  The 
parts  of  the  chest  which  require  attention  are  the 
trachea,  the  summits  of  both  limgs,  and  the  region 
of  the  heart.  The  complaint  which  affects  Mrs. 
H.  is  of  a  triple  kind.  There  is  consimiption— 
masked  and  interrupted  by  broneliial  disease,  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart." 

The  foregoing  opinion  was  given  many  months 
since,  yet  tlic  lady  has  improved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties. 

DisciruLCs. 

(To  bp  Cotitllii'cit.) 


The  jMa.tok  ('oiinteri;.vlanc!;i)  tiY  thk 
Minor.— The  late  Dr.  Bahinglon  remarked, 
"  That  medical  men  in  general  were  too  careless 
as  to  the  vehicles  witli  which  tlicy  combined 
attivc  medicines;  and  that  ho  had  known 
many  cases  of  att'cclions  of  (lie  Ijrain  and  ner- 
vous system  made  worse  by  medical  men  order- 
ing camphor  mixture  in  place  of  plain  water, 
with  other  medieincs  wliicli  mighl  have  done 
good.  The  camphor  mtxUiic  had  aclcd  as  a 
stimulant,  and  thereby  prevented  sleep  and 
rest,  •which  were  the  objects  most  desired." 


(><:ncillinu:>    ok   living   medical  men. 

i^i;.  CiiA.iinEKs. 

^Vn  apology  is  perhaps  due  Irom  us  to  this 
eminent  physician  for  having  hitherto  omitted 
to  introduce  him  in  our  pages.  ]!ut  our  omis- 
sion has  arisen  not  from  any  depreciation  of 
his  merits,  but  simply  because,  however  con- 
spicuous be  his  professional  position,  he  presents 
comparatively  few  points  for  remark.  No  one  who 
ever  held  a  rank  so  high  in  the  profession,  and 
enjoys  a  practice  so  extensive,  can  afford  less  scope 
for  a  sketeher  while  living,  or  can  leave  fewer  ma- 
terials for  a  biograiihcr  w  lien  dead.  He  is  not  one 
of  those  whose  abilities,  now  shrouded  by  neglect, 
or  repressed  by  misfortune,  will  be  rewarded  ulti- 
mately by  time,  and  receive  from  a  grateful  pos- 
terity that  recoinjieuse  which  envious  or  maUgnant 
eoiitemporarics  withhold.  His  is  the  present  hour, 
and  he  hiis  little  to  ex[)ect  from  the  future.  Carpe 
dian  may  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  liis  motttt,  for  the 
morrLPW  will  know  liini  not.  AVitb  an  extensive 
fiehl  for  research,  he  has  written  no  work,  enjoying 
ample  opportunities  for  imparting  information,  he 
has  implantetl  in  no  jiupii  s  breast  any  record  of 
his  fame.  Appreciated  as  an  accomplished  phy- 
sician now,  and  rewarded  by  the  most  extensive 
practice  of  the  day,  he  will  leave  no  memorial  be- 
hind him,  and  have  as  little  claim  to  posthumous 
recollection.  His  career  will  resemble  that  of 
yesterday's  sun,  which  threw  out  light  and  warmth 
in  its  transit,  but  to-day  presents  no  shadow  of  its 
ctiurse. 

But  to  descend  from  spccidatiou  to  narrative — 
from  eontemplativo  anticipations  to  the  prosing 
afturs  of  life — the  subject  of  this  sketch  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  son  of  a  medical  man,  who  not  only  en- 
joyed a  competent  practice,  but  succeeded  in 
bequeathing  the  greater  part  of  it  to  his  descendant. 
I'he  facility  willi  which  practices  are  thus  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  forma  one  of  the  great 
inducements  for  a  medical  man  to  settle  in  the 
metropolis.  lu  the  provinces  a  practit^iiiiier  has 
little  difUculty  in  finding  immediate  employment, 
he  niLiy  even  amass  a  considerable  fortune,  and  this 
he  may  secure  to  his  oH'spring,  but  not  his  prac- 
tice. His  village  rival  or  some  obscure  stranger, 
will  stop  between  his  son  and  the  desired  inheri- 
tance, a  consequence  of  the  passion  for  novelty 
which  generally  prevails  in  rural  districts.  But  the 
metropolis— a  field  so  immense  that  a  man,  how- 
ever groat  his  abilities  and  exertions — is  dcjomed, 
if  a  stranger,  to  pass  the  prime  of  his  life  in  neg- 
lect, his  w'holc  existence  may  be  spent  in  anxious 
iuacli'jn,  and  he  may  descend  unknown  and  im- 
poverished to  the  tomb.  The  cause  ?  The  public 
hosiiitals  are  closed  to  him  unless  he  be  possessed 
of  claims  by  nepotism,  sycophancy,  or  corruption* 
If  he  succeed  in  entering  Iheir  portals,  his  practice 
is  established,  and  his  son  iu  most  cases  is  sure  of 
the  eliemosynary  succession. 

This  sort  of  entailment  is  of  eoitrse  open  to  all 
the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  hereditary 
peerages  and  hereditary  barbers;  for  though  it 
follows  not  that  the  son  of  an  able  man  must  be 
an  ass,  it  wouhl  be  as  vain  to  expect  a  budding  peer 
to  wag  his  tongue,  or  an  incipient  barber  to  wield 
his  razor,  with  all  llio  practised  case  and  dexterity 
of  his  progenitor,  as  to  anticipate  that  the  ability 
of  the  father  will  be  inherent  in  the  otTspring;  and 
by  this  kind  of  inheritance  it  is  that  the  public 
hospitals  arc  Mocked  up  by  the  abortions  that  now 
so  frequently  disfigure  them. 

Chambers  is  also  indebted  for  his  success  to  a 
number  of  those  fortunate  accidcnis  \i  liicli  are  often 
more  conducive  to  success  in  life  tfian  the  most 
consummate  abilities.  His  relation  (a  nephew  we 
believe)  to  the  late  Charles  Grant  was  cmuiently 
serviceable  to  him  before  the  sleepy  days  of  Lord 
Glenclg,  and  the  death  of  old  ih:  AVarren,  who 
lived  in  the  same  street,  "as  one  of  those  unmerited 
God-sends  which  occur  to  a  few  favoured  indivi- 
duals, and  which  give  sunshine  and  ease  to  the 
rest  of  life's  voyages.  A  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  somo'1'ashionable  hotels  has  also  been 
of  use  to  him,  JMivarl's  alone,  it  is  said,  having 
sent  to  him  as  many  patients  as  St.  George's  IIos- 
pitul,  of  which  he  sometime  ago  resigned  the  phy- 
siciauship.  His  practioo  is  reported  to  be  very 
lucrative. 
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Cliarabers,  it  is  said,  made  a  fortunate  appeal 
to  the  apotliccarics  at  the  West  End  by  the 
charms  of  his  table.  No  prayers  were  necessary, 
cant  was  uncalled  for  ;  even  grace  itself,  perhaps, 
ivasdispcnscd  "with ;  be  had  only  to  assemble  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  these  worthies  at  his  board 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  ply  them  heartily  with 
■nine,  and  presto,  in  their  estimation,  he  at 
once  became  the  prince  of  pliysiciaus.  Esculapius 
himself,  liad  he  descended  upon  earth,  and  trusted 
exclusively  to  the  strength  of  his  powers,  would 
have  had  no  chance  with  him  in  so  far  as  were 
concerned  those  wortliy  men  \\\\o  thus  expected 
and  received  a  good  dinner  to-day  and  a  good  din- 
ner "  the  morn."  They  of  course,  in  return,  puft'ed 
the  giver  of  these  good  things  ;  for  though  the 
vulgar  proverb  declares  that  men's  .sj'mpathies  must 
he  assailed  through  their  heads  or  tlieir  hearts, 
wiser  philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  they  may 
be  more  immediately  enlisted  by  an  appeal  to  their 
stomachs.  The  secret  of  charity-dinners  lies  solely 
in  this ;  without  the  previous  feed  not  a  solitary 
sovereign  would  be  forked  out  for  '•  the  sacrecl 
cause  of  charity  :"  and  Chambers  slicwcd  his  pro- 
found luiowledgo  of  the  iunor  man  by  at  once 
lighting  upon  the  expedient.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  while  alluding  to  the  practice  we  are  con- 
demning the  man.  Justice  compels  us  to  state  that 
their  recommendation  was  just,  and  that  amongst 
all  the  fashionable  physicians  of  the  day  it  would 
be  difficult  to  iiud  one  more  competent  for  his  post. 
His  practice,  though  by  no  means  profound,  evinces 
a  simplicity  and  a  science  which  others  of  the  pro- 
fession would  do  well  to  imitate. 

His  appointment  as  physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital  (for  which,  we  understand,  he  was  in- 
debted to  Brodie,  or  Sir  Benjamin's  uncle,  Everard 
Home,)  also  exerted  no  inconsiderable  inlluenee 
on  Chambers's  fortune,  as  it  took  place  at  a  time 
ivhen  office  in  this  aristocratic  institution  was  a 
passport  to  fashionable  practice.  That  it  is  so  no 
longer,  the  miserable  brigade  of  sucking  surgeons, 
and  struggling  physician's,  who  now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Keate,  form  the  staff  of  the  establish- 
ment, can  painfully  testify.  But  in  the  palmy 
days  of  nepotism  it  was  otherwise.  The  High-, 
landmen's  cry  of  '■  Shouther  to  shouther"  (shoul-' 
der  to  shoulder),  was  never  more  strikiugty  illus- 
trated at  Waterloo—  they  never  stuck  more  closely 
together  than  did  the  St,  George's  men  of  these 
clays.  It  was  in  short  a  reaf  family  compact: 
Chambers  cried  up  Brodie  ;  Brodie  extolled  Cham- 
bers; the  satellites  and  retainers  of  each  caught  up 
the  echo,  and  not  a  man  within  a  mile  of  Hyde- 
park  corner  had  a  chance  of  practicc,unlesshe  be- 
longed to  the  clique.  The  whole  practice  at  the 
AVest  End  has  thus  been .  reduced  to  a  sort  of 
family  affair.  "  Scratch  mo,  and  I'll  scratch  yon," 
is  the  universal  maxim,  and  in  so  far  as  Brodie 
and  Chambers  arc  concerned  it  is  maintained  re- 
solutely as  ever.  They  have  each  left  St.  George's, 
but  the  inferior  adherents  who  remain  would  no 
more  think  of  taking  a  fee  without  calling  them  in, 
than  they  would  of  refusing  one  from  the  unlucky 
wight  that  falls  into  their  hands.  Hence  the  ex- 
tensive_  employment  of  Brodie  and  Chambers  as 
consulting  practitioners,  and  though  the  men  may 
be  good,  the  system  is  bad.  It  in  fact  reduces  an 
honourable  profession  to  the  condition  of  a  mer- 
cenary trade. 

If  called  upon  to  give  a  stamp  of  individuality 
to  Dr.  Chambers  as  a  member  of  the  medical  pro"- 
fcssion,  we  should  experience  some  difficulty.  Of 
a  man  who  has  never  written,  or  publicly  spoken 
of  a  science,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  f.>rm'an  esti- 
mate, except  i>  a  general  way  ;  and  yet  our  rea- 
ders, as  well  as  the  public  in  general,  m.ay  be  de- 
sirous of  knowing  to  what  peculiar  (pialification  it 
is  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  owc>s  his  com- 
manding and  fortimate  position.  They  will  also 
be  anxious  to  know  if  he  presents  any  feature  that 
strikingly  separates  him  from  the  common  herd. 
But  in  triith  it  is  difficult  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
In  his  private  capacity  ho  stands  aloof  in  striking 
if  not  stately  isolation  from  his  professional  breth- 
ren :  no  hospital  now  \vitnesses  his  presence,  no 
medical  society  or  club  is  honoured  by  his  atten- 
tlauce;  at  professional  ronversasiunes  he'is  mute,  if 
not  absent ;  and  tWe  object  being  gained,  the  means 
are  Jorgot,  the  cicvutiou  being  reached,  the  ladder 


is  cast  off.  The  apothecaries  who  formerly  sat  at 
his  board  enshrine  themselves  there  no  longer;  and 
while  physician  at  St.  George's,  he  passed  wth 
such  silent  rapidity  through  the  wards,  that  it 
would  puzzle  the  most  assiduous  student  to  remem- 
ber a  word  that  he  uttered,  or— when  assisted  by 
the  Hospital  journals— an  act  that  ho  did.  Not 
that  Chambers  is  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  or  an  idler 
His  appearance,  his  character,  and  his  habits 
utterly  belie  the  supposition  ;  not  that  he  is 
naturally  or  professionally  incompetent ;  his  lan- 
g-uage,  his  aspect,  his  full-developed  forehead  show 
that  his  mind  is  masculine,  though  not  so  gigantic 
as  his  body;  and  the  facility  with  which  he  shines 
in  those  lighter  branches  of  classic  literature  which 
were  wont  to  form  (and  probably  still  do  form) 
so  large  a  share  in  the  system  of  education  adopted 
at  our  fashionable  schools  and  universities,  indicates 
that  his  powers  have  not  heenuneullivatcd,  though 
many  perhaps  will  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  ap- 
plied to  such  trivial,  if  elegant,  purposes,  they  have 
been  woefully  misdirectecl.  However,  chacun  a 
son  gout,  it  is  Chambers'  pride  and  pleasure  so  to 
excel;  and  he  probably  re^ices  more  in  the  late 
Marquis  of  Wellesley's  apostrophe, — who  in  a  short 
Latin  poem  written  a  few  days  before  his  recent 
decease,  addressed  him  as  classic  "  Camerarius," — ■ 
than  if  he  had  indited  Hippocrates,  sent  forth  the 
works  of  CuUcn,  or  rivalled  Hunter  or  Harvey  in 
fame. 

In  personal  appearance  Dr.  Chambers  is  a  stal- 
wart healthy  man,  bearing  a  greater  resemblance 
to  a  veteran  life-guardsman  than  to  a  foshionable 
physician.  He  is,  however,  of  agreeable  manners, 
and,  so  far  as  physicians  can  be,  of  feeling  dispo- 
sition. As  already  mentioned  he  has  written  no 
work,  though  he  is  reported  to  be  an  elcg-ant  classi- 
cal scholar,  and  to  possess  considerable  dexterity 
in  wi-iting  Latin  verse,  an  accomplishment  in  the 
nonsense  department  of  which  Sir  Henry  Halford 
also  excels. 

PnrLo- Probe. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

(From  the  Bcrliii  Mcdicinische  Zcitiinj,  for  llie  '  Medical  TimcB.') 
Gekjiax. — On  Fractures  by  Dr.  Schhskr. — 
The  object  of  Dr.  Sclilesicr  in  this  paper  is  to 
shew  the  advantages  of  Seutin's  starch  ban- 
dage in  fractures,  and  especially  for  children,  as 
he  considers  that  with  its  greater  firmiiesss  it 
is  more  simple  and  lighter  than  the  common 
bandages,  &c.,  and  therefore  controuls  the 
fracture  and  its  coaptation  much  better.  He 
gives  three  cases  of  fractures  in  children. 

Cure  of  Tiro  Preternatural  Jiniils  in  the  same 
Imlhidiial,  by  C.  G.  Gtiulher,  Siiryeon. — A 
labourer  being  at  work  in  a  coal  mine,  a  large 
mass  of  coal  fell  upon  him,  by  wliicli,  besides 
other  injuries,  the  left  arm  and  leg  were  frac- 
tured, the  tibia  obliquely,  the  libula  across,  in 
the  forearm  botli  bones.  The  fracture  apparatus 
was  of  the  writer's  own  contrivance.  In  six 
weeks  the  ulna  was  consolidated,  but  tlie  radius 
was  (luito  moveable,  and  crepitated  strongly. 
On  the  49th  day,  he  first  remarked  the  growing 
of  the  toe  nails  of  the  fractured  leg,  shewing 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture  had  com- 
menced.*     It  went  on  to  the  Cist  day,  when 

*  Tliis  remarkable  physiological  phenomenon, 
which  teaches  how  economically  nature  proceeds 
in  the  employment  of  organic"  materials,  I  (M. 
Giinthur)  have  observed  in  several  instances  during 
nine  years.  In  1832,  a  very  observant  joungmai'i, 
who  had  a  fractured  leg,  perceived  that  the  toe- 
nails of  the  foot  did  not  grow  like  those  of  the  sound 
one,  for  they  continued  in  (Jie  same  state  as  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  He  had  cut  them  the  day 
before  the  accident.  This  circumstance  appearing 
to  me  to  be  in  cormcction  with  the  healing  process, 
I  paid  much  attention  to  the  further  condition  of 
the  nails  ;  and  on  the  .50th  day  I  first  perceived  a 
renewed  growth  of  the  least  toe-nail,  in  a  few  days 
the  three  others,  and  after  a  week  the  great  toe- 
nail. Hepeated  observations  have  given  me  cer- 
tainty that  the  restrained  growth  of  the  toe-nails 
is  a  constant  plicnoincuon  with  fractured  hmbs. 


botli  fractures  of  the  leg  were  found  disunited. 
The  writer  attributes  the  fiiilureof  union  to  the 
very  poor  living  of  the  patient.  Through 
nourishing  diet,  with  a  good  allowance  of  beer, 
the  fractures  of  the  arm  were  quite  consolidated 
in  twenty  ivceks,  but  the  tibia  formed  a  preter- 
natural joint.  At  the  end  of  115  days  he 
caused  the  patient  to  walk  about  his  chamber, 
supported  by  a  person  on  each  side,  as  from 
weakness  of  the  loft  arm  he  could  not  hold  the 
crutch.  After  some  days  the  arm  and  leg  be- 
came stronger,  anil  he  was  able  to  walk  alone. 
In  some  months  from  the  accident  he  was  able 
to  labour. 

Cure  (f  AriificialJoiiit,  by  M.  Jl'ie/el,  Surg. 
— A  healthy  man,  a  servant,  a't.  2(),  had  frac- 
tured both  bones  of  the  forearm  more  than  a 
year  beloro  he  apjilied  to  the  writer  for  advice. 
The  arm  might  have  been  bent  in  any  direction, 
and  ill  moving  it,  the  ends  of  tlie  bones  might 
have  been  heard  rubbing  against  each  other  ; 
they  were  apparently  lieUl  together  by  a  kind 
of  capsular  ligament,  thus  forming  a  false 
joint.  On  consideration,  he  thought  it  might 
be  cured  by  producing  an  artificial  anchylosis  ; 
with  this  view  he  inserted  two  long  needles 
between  the  fractured  ends  of  the  ulna,  so  that 
they  passed  quite  through  the  artificial  joint 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  letting  the  needles 
remain.  On  the  first  day  they  caused  much 
pain,  on  the  second  but  little,  on  the  third  the 
pr.in  was  again  violent,  on  the  fourth  much  in- 
creased, and  extending  to  the  whole  arm  and 
shoulder,  with  swelling  of  the  forearm  ;  on  the 
fifth  it  extended  farther,  even  to  the  head,  with 
violence :  as  the  punctures  now  began  to  sup- 
purate, the  needles  were  withdrawn ;  cold 
applications  to  the  arm,  which  in  two  days 
relieved  the  pain.  The  place  of  the  fracture 
after  fourteen  days  remained  swollen  and  hard. 
Fourteen  days  after  the  first  operation,  three 
needles  were  inserted  in  like  manner  between 
the  broken  ends  of  the  radius  ;  during  the  first 
five  days  the  ^me  effects  were  produced  as 
\vith  the  ulna,  but  the  subsequent  inflammation 
of  the  place  of  fracture  was  later  and  stronger. 
The  arm  remained  four  weeks  in  one  position, 
and  six  weeks  after  the  acupuncture,  the  bones 
were  completely  united,  but  that  of  the  radius 
yet  remained  tumefied  and  painful. 

Reunion  of  a  Divided  h'iuger. — .V  cannoneer 
of  the  8th  brigade  of  artillery,  severed  com- 
pletely with  an  axe  the  last  phalanx  of  the  left 
middle  forcfing'er,  close  to  the  joint.  After  an 
hour,  when  received  into  the  lazaret,  the  cut 
off  end  of  the  finger  was  placed  in  its  proper 
situation,  and  retamed  bj'  plaisters  and  ban- 
dages, it  became  completely  united  by  "  prima 
reunio." 


THE  WAR  (MESMERIC)  IN  THE 
NORTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  *  Medical  Timls.' 

Sin, — You  seem  complctctely  to  have  over- 
looked the  mesmeric  war  now-  raging  in  llic 
north,  between  Mr.  Squire  Ward,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Wood,  relative  to  the  late  operatiiui 
at  Wellow.  Perjnit  me  to  send  you  an  outline 
of  one  of  the  engagements.  Mr.  Wilson  com- 
menced the  attack  in  ralumii,  by  discharging  a 
Marshall's  (Hall's)  baton,  in  the  shape  of  the 
excito-motory  system,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
put  his  adversaries  completely  liors  de  combat  : 
but  unfortunately,  in  the  onslauglit,  he  went 
too  far— id  est,  he  proved  too  much.  Videlicet, 
after  a  flourisli  (of  trumpets  ?)  about  the  said 
Marshall's  (HaU'.s)  wonderful  discoveries — 
discoveries  I  suppose  lie  calls  them,  because 
the  said  Marshall,  in  a  foraging  expedition, 
picked  than  up   in   Prochaska,    Wliytt,    and 
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Albeit  Haller — he  continued  to  harass  his 
enemies  thus: — 

"  lis  aclioii  {the  cxcHo-mol.)  is  so  entirely  inde- 
jiondent  \ii  si'tisaticn  and  voluntarij  agency^  that  it  is 
best  manifested  when  these  are  temporarily  sus- 
pended. For  instance,  a  person  is  asleep,  you 
gently  touch  the  eye-lashes ;  the  impression  is 
conveyed  by  the  incident  nerves  to  the  spinal 
marrow ;  a  corresponding  impression  travels  thence 
to  the  muscle  surrounding  the  eye-lids,  and  these 
are  closely  pressed  together.  Or,  you  tickle  the 
soles  of  the  feet — that  leg,  and,  most  pkobauly, 
the  OTHER  ( !)  also,  are  retracted." 

After  a  prodigious  effusion  nf — ink,  he  knocks 
his  adversary  on  the  head  thus : — 

"  'Ihe  only  alternative  is,  that  the  \<Aiw\\l  fell  oil 
that  was  iullicted  (?)  on  him,  and  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  bear  it  without  Ihnching,  and 
did  so  ( !).  This  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  mys- 
tery. Let  mesmerists  take  the  hint — (Kead  this, 
VE  OuTi'.a  Barbarians,  and  tremble!  The  Go- 
vernor Lin  I) — and  before  another  case  of  '  ampu- 
tation \\ithout  the  knowledge  of  the  patient'  is 
got  up,  let  them  get  up  the  discoveries" — (that  is. 
the  foraging  discoveries) — in  the  nervous  svstem 
"  of  Doctor  (Field)  Marshall  Hall." 

Bow  !  wow  !  ■wow  !  "  Let  no  dog  bark  I" — 
Goccriwr  Lin,  /tas.siiii. 

Did  ever  Christian,  Pagan,  or  man  hear 
such  stuff;  The  fool  who  fancied  be  played 
upon  the  organ,  when  he  only  blew  the  bel- 
lows, teas  a  sage  to  Mr.  Wilson.  But  let  Mr. 
Squire  Ward  advance  : — 

"  According  to  Mr.  W.'s  law,  1  presume,  that  on 
touching  the  eyelashes  of  one  eye  the  orbicularis 
muscle  of  liotU  eitcs  ought  to  he  contracted  at  the 
same  moment,  but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  is  it  so 
innariabli).  Again,  by  tickling  the  sole  of  one  foot, 
so  as  to  prudnoe  an  effect  upon  the  nerves,  and  con- 
sequent retraction  of  the  leg,  both  legs  ought  thus 
to  be  simnltaneoasltj  and  invariably  retracted — but 
Sir.  W.  does  not  say  so — nor  is  it  so  invariablii. 

"  Now  we  will  hear  Dr.  M.  Hall,"  continues 
Mr.  Ward,  "  m  the  Lancet." 

(What!  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again!  I 
thought  he  had  coniiriittcd  suicide  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  know  he  went  to  CavRcii-ill,  look- 
ing tcerry — vide  Boz,  for  this  elegant,  mono- 
syllable— pale,  desperate,  and  determined  to  do 
or  die).     To  resume:  — 

In  the  Lancet  of  the  3rd  Dec,  this  gentlemen  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  that  the  case  '  proved 
too  much.'  It  was  said  {the  Marshall  lui/iiitur) 
'  that  whilst  one  limb  was  undergoing  amputation, 
the  other  remained  perfectly  motionless.  Now 
uidess  man  differed  from  all  other  animals  this 
eeidd  nut  be.  Even  when  the  head*  which  is  the 
organ  of  sensation,  was  removed,  the  laceration,  in- 
cision, or  puncture  of  o«c  limb'  (WHAT  HAS  beco.me 
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rHUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  ?)  induced  muscular  actions 
in^the  other.  Was  the  source  of  these  movements 
as  well  as  sensation  annihilated?  Certainly  not ; 
for  the  patient  breathed  perfectly,  swallowed 
brandy  and  water,  &c.  This  is  Dr.  Kail's  oral 
statement,'  continues  Mr.  Ward,  '  now  mark  his 
PRINTED  one.  A  horse  is  struck  with  a  p"lc-axe 
over  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  It  fell  instantlv, 
as  if  struck  with  a  thunder-bolt;  it  was  convulsed, 
and  then  remained  motionless.  It  shortly  began 
to  breathe,  and  continued  to  breathe  freely  by  the 
diaphragm.  It'hen  lacerated  by  a  sharp  or  pointed 
instrument  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
it  was  TOTALLY  MOTIONLESS,  manifesting  no  evi- 
dence of  s^wsa^'o;;  or  volition.  Here  is  a  discrepancy 
which  I  cannot  reconcile,  viz.,  that  in  an  animal, 
whose  head  has  been  cut  off,  muscular  actions  are 
induced  in  both  limbs  by  pricking  or  lacerating 
one,  while  in  the  animal  which  has  only  been  stunned 
by  a  pole-axe,  the  same  prickings  and  lacerations 
tail  to_  produce  the  same  effects — and  in  spite  of 
the  animal  remains  "  totally  motionless." 


*  Dr.  Hall  has  discovered  that  the  head  contains 
the  broms.— ^(rfe  his  lectures  in  the  Medical  Times  :— 


But  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Ward  further  in 
his  very  crushing  expose  of  Dr.  Marshall  IT:dl. 
Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Wood  sa}-?.  After  stating- 
that  lie  was  unwilling  to  say  anything  of  '"  the 
luminous  discoveries  of  Dr.  Hall,  because  he 
would  be  compelled  to  quote  Prochaska  for 
them,  he  thus  continues  :  — 

"  I  will  content  myself  with  mentioning  a  case 
in  w  bich  this  dislinguislicd  physician  was  concerned, 
and  in  winch  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
would  have  a\  ailed  himself  of  some  of  that  know- 
ledge w  hieh  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  think  he  pos- 
sesses, to  alleviate  the  distressing  sufl'erings  of  his 
]Wtient.  A  few  weeks  since  I  was  accidentally 
introduced  to  a  family,  in  which  the  only  daughtir 
had  been  suffering  for  TEM  years  from  a  severe 
form  of  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Ever)*  thing  had  been 
tried  iu  vain ;  no  expense  w  hatever  had  been 
spared  in  the  attempt  to  reheve  her  sulferings. 
Amongst  other  physicians  who  had  been  consulted, 
this  lir.  Marshall  Hall,  who  was  known  to  have 
cut  up  a  vast  number  of  animals,  and  was  sup- 
posed, in  consequence,  to  know  something  about 
nervous  diseases,  was  unfortunately  trusted  for  12 
months  with  the  case.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  patient  so  far  from  being  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree improved,  was  worse  than  ever;  and,  in 
addition  to  her  distressing  malady,  had  her  shoul- 
ders disfigured  by  cupping,  and  her  teeth  and  gums 
destroyed  by  mercury,  which  had  also  ruined  her 
digestion.  When  I  saw  her  I  thought  if  she  could 
not  be  cured,  she  might  at  least  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  mesmerism,  and  offered  to  try  it.  My 
iiffer  was  at  once  accepted,  and,  tor  the  last  Hvo 
weeks,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  her 
a  steady  and  decided  improvement.  The  change 
has  caused  no  less  delight  to  her  tamily  and  nu- 
merous friends,  and  from  the  decided,  and  1  may 
say  rapid  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  I 
think  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  «ill  con- 
tinue, and  that  she  will  be  perfectly  restored." 

To  offer  any  remarks  upon  evidence  so  con- 
clusive of  what  Dr.  Hall  himself  means,  would 
be  "  gilding  refined  gold."  Mr.  Wilson,  by 
way  of  "  taking  in"  the  clodpoles  of  the 
north,  fulminates  the  great  London  physician 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  of  West  Middlesex  As- 
surance notoriety,  against  them,  and  mark  the 
results, — he  has  proved  himself  ignorant  of 
that  to  which  he  pretended,  and  has  exhibited 
the  i/rcnf  physician  as  a  wretched  pilferer,  a 
poor  creature  that  docs  not  know,  lo-day,  what 
his  opinion  was  yesterday. 

Yours,  &c. 

BETA 

fltli  January,  1813. 
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Januanj  Wth. — Dr.  Far  re  in  the  chair;  3Ir. 
Rodijcrs  delivered  a  Lecture  on  the  Proximate 
Principles  of  Opium. 

He  observed  that : — Of  all  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
more  complicated  one  than  that  which  Is  ob- 
tained from  the  papaver  smnniferuin.  This 
alone  is  an  object  of  much  physiological  and 
chemical  importance;  but  there  are  special 
matters  connected  with  o])ium,  which  make  it 
of  great  interest  to  the  chemist ;  for  it  was 
during  the  examination  of  this  substance,  that 
morphia  was  discovered— a  discovery  which 
has  given  rise  to  investigations  that  have  already 
produced  the  jnost  important  results,  not  only 
in  organic,  but  inorganic  chemistry. 

Mulder  analysed  five  specimens  of  opium 
from  Smyrna,  and  the  following  is  the  average 
of  his  results  : — 

Caoutchouc  .  4'338 
Resin  .  .  .  2753 
Gummy  extract  25'370 
Gum  .  .  .  1-706 
Mucus  .  .  .  lS-7.33 
Water     .     .     .  12-108 


Nareotine    .     . 

7-713 

Morphia      .     . 

6-228 

Codeia    .     . 

0-767 

Narceia  .     . 

9000 

Meconia 

O-790 

Meconic  acid 

.     6121 

Fat     .     .     . 

2-209 

Making  altogether 


97-836 


The  existence  of  other  principles  in  opium, 
besides  the  above,  has  been  supposed  by  other 
observers;  of  these,  I  may  mention  Thebaia 
and  pscudomorpbia.  The  former  is  described 
by  Couerbe,  as  existing  in  a  small  proportion, 
and  the  latter  by  Pelletier,  as  occasionally 
occurring. 

Karcotine  is  readily  obtained  from  opium,  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water,  and  is  preserved  in 
crystals,  as  the  ethereal  solution  cools :  other 
methods  are  occasionally  adopted,  but  the 
above  is  the  readiest  mode  of  preparing  it. 

Morphia  can  be  obtained  from  opium  by 
many  processes  ,  one  of  the  best  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Drs.  Gregory  and  Robertson,  a  modi- 
fication of  which  is  adopted  in  the  present 
pharmacopasia. 

The  tests  for  morphia  in  the   pure  state  are 
Very  decisive.     The  following  arc  the  best : — 
Nitric  acid,  when  dropped  on   moiphia  or  its 

salts,  produces   a    red   colour,   which  soon 

becomes  yellow. — Neutral  jierchloride  of  iron 

produces  a  blue  colour. — Iodic  acid,  when 

added  to  morphia,  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen, 

the  free  iodine  can  then  bedetected  by  starch. 

— Ths  salts  of  morphia  are  moi  e  soluble  than 

itself. 

Codeia  was  discovered  by  Robiquet,  1832, 
and  Pelletier  states,  that  he  obtained  6  ounces 
from  100  lbs.  of  Turkey  Opium.  It  differs  from 
morphia  in  being  more  soluble  in  water,  and 
by  not  being  reddened  by  nitric  acid  or  blued 
by  perchloride  of  iron. 

Nakceia  was  discovered  by  Pelletier,  in 
18.33  It  is  obtained  from  opium  bj'  a  very 
complicated  process.  It  is,  when  pure,  in 
white  silky  crystals,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 
The  action  of  acids  is  peculiar ;  when  strong, 
they  decompose  it,  but  when  diluted  they  gra- 
dually combine  with  it,  producing  at  first  a 
blue  colour,  which  passes  into  purple  and  red, 
and  finally  disappears. 

Meconia  was  discovered  by  Dublane  and 
Couerbe.  It  exists  in  very  small  proportion, 
and  its  properties  require  examination. 

Theuaia  was  alsu  discovered  by  Couerbe, 
and  described  by  him  to  possess  very  strong 
alterative  properties. 

Meconic  Acid  is  peculiar  to  opium,  and 
forms  salts  with  various  bases.  It  undergoes 
peculiar  changes  by  the  action  of  heat,  and 
produces  two  new  acids,  viz.,  the  metameconic 
and  pyromeconic. 

This  acid  produces  with  the  persalts,  a  red 
colour.  INIuch  has  been  said  about  the  tests 
for  opium  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  organic  poisons 
which  admit  of  decisive  detection  ;  for  if  we 
can  obtain  proof  of  the  presence  of  morphia  by 
the  tests  already  enumerated,  and  the  red  co- 
lour, by  the  action  of  the  persalts  of  iron,  on 
meconic  acid,  from  a  suspected  solution  by  the 
means  recommended  in  various  toxicological 
works,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
opium. 

At  the  next  meeting,  Dr.  Sigmond  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  effects  of  some  medici- 
nal plants  and  their  preparations,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  asthma,  more  especially  during  the 
paroxysm. 


Chances  of  Cube  fob  Habe-lip.  —  M. 
Roux  has  now  operated  for  this  deformity  above 
100  times.  In  cases  of  "  division  simple,"  that 
is,  we  presume,  when  the  division  extends  no 
further  than  the  lip,  success  has  attended  the 
operation  about  twice  in  three  times  ;  but  in 
complicated  divisions,  or  when  the  fissure  has 
extended  to  the  palate,  &c.,  only  one-third  of 
the  operations  have  been  thoroughly  success- 
ful. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  rharmaceutical  Journal.—/  corirspomM 
iu  whose  eyes  the   Pharm.^centieal  bo,hj  Jmis  IWe 
favom;  sends  us  a  paper  iu  uldck  the  sealpel  ,     tuy 
freeL/used  on  that  res,,ect„ble,  but  eceastcaly  not 
unsuiled,s„bjeel,  the -Pharmaceutteal  JournaL        J) 
the   hllarimn   «r,.s«.   n.enlioned  in   e.vmse  /or  hoa.x- 
ing   leils,   had  been  shmlarhj   remembered  .for  then 
duped    antipodes-poor     cdilors-our  correspondent 
wmld   hare  been  less   exacting   in   his   requisitions, 
and  have  probably  written  leith  something  less  of  se- 
verity; as  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  leilh  guini: 
the  concludius  portion  of  his  observations  m  eMunso. 
"Some  Correspondents  are  evidently  indulging,  at  this 
hilarious   season,   in  a    little   gentle  hon.ang   oj  the 
discriminatins  editor.     One  sends  up  a  specimen  of 
what  he  thinks  factitious  ammonio—chlotide   nj  iron. 
The  editor  announces  that  it  "possesses  nc.ne  ,,f  tite 
characters  of  that  substance, and  appears  to  he  hydrorh- 
lorate  of  ammonia,  bruised,  and  slightly  tinged,  pro- 
bably with  tincture  ofsesquichl^iidc  of  iron.    Another 
'Correspondent'  '  inf  nns  us  that  a  dealer  m  cream  oJ 
tartar  called  on  him  a  short  time  ago,  to  nujuire  the 
effect  of  plaster  of  Paris  on  the  system,  as  lie  had  sold 
a  quaiitit,,  of  cream  of  tartar  al  a  price  at  «''■"■''« 
was  impossible   to  furnish  it  genuine,  and  whiek  did 
not  admit  of  its  adulteration  with  so  e.rpensii'e  a  sub- 
stance as  'aInm.'—Too  bad.      L.  E.  Y.  and  II.  P.  !>■ 
are  informed  that  the  '  Coiineil  has  not  yet  lustttnted 
an  ccamination  for  hnnonrs.'^We  supptsc  the  above 
gentlemen  are  in  haste.     .1  Country  Associate  is  in- 
formed that  'fermentation   is   a  liece^sari,  process  in 
making  ei/der:     ^Jnvther  .Associate  is  informed  that 
the  editor  has  '  no  evidence  of  the  fad,  that  water  with 
a  spare  diet  tends  to  mate  people  stout.     It  is  not 
probable  that  the  elements  of  water  fire  assimilated  m 
the  prmalion  of  fat.'     'A  Chemist  and  nruggisl    is 
responded   to    that    '  ice  hnoir  of  no  ehemiral  agency 
practicalhi  available,  by  which  thick  flint  glass  might 
be  decomposed,  so  as  to  obtain  perforations  of  dettr- 
minatc  dimensions   through  it.'— This   is   exqiiisile  .' 
'  Amicus '   is  informed  tliat   '  the  prohibition  against 
pirating  the  diploma  of  the  society  is  general,  admit- 
tina  of  no  exception.' — '  Spol.c  lihe  an  oracle!'     '  The 
Closing  of  Shops,"  saith  the  editor  to  many  eorrca- 
pondents,  '  is  a  subject  that  has  had  our  most  n.alure 
consideratirn,  not  only   at   the  present  time,  but  aliO 
long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaeeutical 
Society.     The  facts  mentioned  by  several  of  our  cor- 
respondents tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  we  had 
previously  formed,  from   observation  and  e.rpericnce, 
i-i>.,  that' — prepare  yourself,  good  reader — '  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  e.rlreme  diffleulty.'     If  Mr.  Bell  alludes 
here,  as  his   words  imply,  lo  the  mere  shutting  np  if 
the  sliop,  we  think  he  and  his  correspondents  are  mak- 
ing a  pother  abont  a  matter  which  a  stout  shop-boy 
would  soon  settle  ;  but  if  the  '  e.xtre»iedi,fficiilly'  lies  in 
the  question — the  vexat'a  questio— (/ ('le  hour  for  the 
general  closing  of  chemists'  shops,  then  we  appreciate 
his  good  sense  in  not,  editorially,  iitlemptiug  to   '  bell 
that  eat,'  without  the  coidial  co-opernlion  of  all  his 
'intelligent   correspondents.'      So   iniieh    'for   light 
pharmaceutical  reading.'  " 

Ml*.  Brookes  writes  lo  assure  lis,  that  Dr.  liinns 
from  his  note  in  our  last  number,  seems  to  have  misun- 
derstood him.  Jlesays.lhe  "feelingofelamininess  at  l/ie 
tips  of  the  fingtrs"  whilst  Ilfesmeyising,  is  certainly  not 
an  invariable  aecompaninient,  and  is  observable  only  in 
some  cases,  on  some  occasions,  and  generally  c«  the 
hands  passing  over  particular  points,  and  is  always  an 
indication  of  the  abnormal  eondilion  of  those  parts. 
lie  "  could  wish  also  Dr.  liitins  had  been  more  accu- 
rate in  his  recollection  of  his  observations  as  to  '  ./eel- 
ing  indisposed  after  mesnierising.'  The  operalion, 
doubtless  produces  much  greater  e.i/iauslion  than  ivould 
result  from  tlie  mere  muscular  crerrise,  and  that  is 
the  only  inconvenience  he  has  generally  c.rperienced ; 
but  in  a  few  epileptic,  and  other  eases,  where  much 
di-ieasc  has  e.riiled,  he  has  occasionally  e-rpericnred 
considerable  indisposition  after. 

Scrrc's"s  J^cliire  on  Orp^nogpny — Dr.  Williams 
on  the   Praclicc    of  riiysic — our    brilliant  friend 

Probe  on  the  SI.   Thomas's  Lecturers the  Editor 

on  Fereign  .Medical  (lovernmeiit,  next  week. 

Mr.  Craig  sends  ns  an  arenunt  of  some  phreno- 
mesmcric  experiments  performed  by  hint  at  York,  and 
published  in  the  "Yor/ishirc  Ga::ette," .front  the  report 
of  a  medical  witness.  We  can  only  allude  lo  one  fact 
ill   the  slateiiient,  viz.,  that   an   incredulous  medical 


assistant,  whose  name  is  not  given,  was  mesmerised  on 
the  first  essay  ;  and  on   having  his  crgan  of  conibat- 
iveness  excited,  "  started  up— gave  Mr.  Craig  a  blew 
on   the  face,  which  cut  his  tip,  and  afterwards  struck 
him  violently  on  the  breast,  so  as  to  render  him  sick  ; ' 
a  pretty  good  proof,  we  should  think,  of  the  absence  of 
collusion  or  the  presence  of  more  love  of  martyrdom  in 
the  cause  of  a  hoax  than  we  should  he  disjiosed  to  ex- 
hibit.    This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  a  plirenological 
lecturer  who,  on  being  knochid  down  by  an  examined 
young  man,  who  had  been  just  told  bil  him  that  he  had 
'the  organ  of  destructivciiess  very  badly  developed,  got 
up  with  great  joy  beaming  in  his   countenance,  and 
ciclainied, — "There,  ladies  and  gentlenun,  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  truth  if  phrenology  I  ever 
met  with  in  tlie  course  of  my  life."      ll'e  have  also  re- 
ceived   notices    of  the  'Lectures  of  Mr.  Brookes   at 
Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  in  Yorhsliire.  They 
are  interesting,  but  space  is  wanting. 

Letters  have  been  rcceivedsignedJ.  Selkirk  and  H.  N. 
We  have  been  sent  also  Mr.  Smith'  scase  of  gonorr- 
hoea. We  have  some  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
nomenclature.     Can  they  be  removed? 

A  Crrcspondenl  writes  : — A  case  of  Spina  Bifida 
terminated  fatally  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  tumor,  a  few  days  previous  to  death, 
was  about  20  inches,  and  embraced,  at  least,  three  oj 
the  dorsal,  and  two  of  the  lumbar  vertebra:  The  age 
at  death  was  six  years  and  two  months.  Hill  any  of 
your  readers  favor  the  Medical  Times  with  a  brief 
statement  relative  to  any  siniilor  case  of  the  same  ex- 
tent.' Hydrocephalus  uiis  combined  with  disease  of 
the  spine. — B.  A. 

Empirical    Assassination. —  We    have    been 
sent    the    following     narrative,     published   in     the 
"  Banbury     aiiarduoi,"     wilk    a    letter    containing 
further    explanations    from    a    Ucntlcman    living    in 
the  dislrict  .—"At  the  village  of  AYarmington,  but 
in  the  Poor-law  Unii.n  i.f  BaulHiry,  an  agoil  pau- 
per met  with   his  death  under  peculiar    circum- 
stances.    The  inquest  Avas  taken  by  a  Jury,  be- 
fore  George  Cattel  Greenaway,  Esq.,  on  the  .'Jlst. 
ultimo.     John  Coleman,  proved  that  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morniug  of  Tuesday,  the  iOth  of  December, 
he  found  the  deceased  uiider  deceased's  bed  room 
window,  much   hurt  ;  the  m  indow  -n  as  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  deceased  had  fallen  from  it. 
The  witness  applied  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  overseer, 
who  recommended  that  Mr.  Wise,  a  surgeon  ol 
Banbury,  shoidd  be  sent   for,  but  witness  did  not 
think  it  uecossarv,  and    the    following  day   Jlr. 
Wise  called.     Tlie  witness  was  not  aware  the  de- 
ceased had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  nntil 
informed  of  it  bv  Mr.  Wise.     Mr.  Roljert  Stanton 
Wise,  the  surgeon  referred  to  stated,  that  hearing 
of  the    accident,  witness  called  on  the  deceased, 
when  he  found  his  left  thigh  considerably  swollen, 
and  broken  about  the  miildle  (the  fracture  being  a 
simple  one)  and  he  bad  sustained  \  arious  other  inju- 
ries on  tlie  leg  and  In  .dv  ;  but  there  was  no  external 
wound  on  the  thigh.    1  lie  witness  placedthe  limb  iu  a 
proper  ])ositioii,'and  ordered  the  patient  to  be  kept 
quiet.  Witness  visited  the  patient  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, the  2.3rd  instant.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
coroner,  enquiriug  why  Jlr.  ^Vise  had  not  visited 
his  patient  on  Thursday,  he  explained  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary,  and   thought  him  in  no 
immediate  danger.     Jlr."  Wise  «ent   on    to   state, 
that  on  attending  on  Eriday  morning  at  the  house 
of  the  patient,  with  splints,  bandages,  &e.,  he  w as 
informed  by  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  (larisb,  that 
llicre  liad  been  a  meeting  of  the  parish  that  morn- 
ing, and  that  thev   had  determined  to  place   tlie 
patieiU    under  the  "  Bone-setter."     Hannah  Cole- 
man, on  stating  that   Mr.   Jlatlhews,  the  "Boue- 
setter,"  first  saw  the  patient  on  Saturday,  the  24th 
of  December,  and  he  saw  him   almost  daily  nntil 
his  d.alh;  he  directed  the  limb   to   be   ponlliccd. 
A  wound  first  appeared  on  the  front  of  the    lliigh 
on   Smidav,  the  2.5tli.  and  the  bone  tiisl  pn.lrnded 
thr..iigh    the    wound   on   Tuesday,  the    27tli;  the 
patient  gradually   sunk,   and  died    on    Thursday 
evening,  the  29tb.     After  Mr.  Wise  had,  in  such 
a  manner,  been  iiiforined  that  the  parish   had  era- 
]iIoyed   llio  boiic-setler,  be  retirid,  and    diil    not 
again  attend.     In  answer  to   iiueslions   froni  the 
coroner,  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  Mr.  Wise,  judg- 
ing from  what  he   had  seen  and  heard,  distinctly 
staled  the  nmn's  death  «as  occiusioned  by  the   fall 
from  the  window,  accelerated  by  llie  simple  frac- 


ture beios-  converted  into   a  compound  fracture, 
from  the  waul  of  proper   surgical  treat uient   and 
attendance,  and  which  A\ould  not  have  been  the 
case  had  he  been  under  the  care  of  a  regularly 
educated  and  qnahfied  surgeon.     The  jury,  after  a 
brief  charge  from  the  coroner,  returned  a  verdict 
of  Accidental  Death,(a  very  convenient  verdict  I— 
II  appears  that  the  bon,  setter  occupies  his  position  by 
hereditary  right,  on  the  maternal  side,  h's  mother,Sukey 
Matthews,  hn'ing  acquired  a  very  flattering  distinc- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  broken  bones — («'"/  the  re- 
ception of  broken  victuals .')— long  be/ore  her  reniark- 
iihhi  successful  son    had  stepped  into  the  inheritance. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 'farmers,"  Ike  "  commit- 
tee," the  parochial  funclionarics,and,wc  mayreasonally 
suppose,  the  poor-law  guardians,  who,by  a  deliberate 
vole,  placed  this  unfortunate  patient  under  an  illiterate 
ami  singularly   stupid   quack,  inviting  him — a  mere 
ru.sik—from  his  agricultural  labours  to  murder  this 
wretched  stipendiary  of  theirs.        Within    their  own 
kncwieitge  there  were  several  d'slocat'ons  of  the   hip 
and  sliouljer  going  about  tl,e  parish  for  years,  unre- 
duced, through    this  fellow's   intrepid   ignorance,  and 
ijet  they  ordered  him  another  victim  I     The  commis- 
'sioners   cannot,  of  course,  have   had    tlieir  attention 
directed  to  this  very  wicked  violation  of  their  recintly- 
piiblishcd  orders.     The  verdict   was   what  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  neiglibourh.od  so   highly  enlight- 
,,„frf_accidenlal  death— icAi'c/i  is  only  true,  ornearhj 
true,  in  the   supposith  n  that  the  jury  meant  that  the 
death  was  caused  by  the  "  accident"  of  the  guardians 
choosing  a  quack  surgeon  for  their  pauper's  benefit  ! 
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S.VTCKD.VY,   Ja-.sUAKv  21,  1843. 
Aut  bouse  aut  nulla:  legos. 

At   a  time   when   tlie  best,    antl   in    some 
eirctinistaiicLS,    perhaps,   the     onli/    barrier 
ao-ainst  tlie  niisleadings  of  interest  or  re- 
venge—faith in  the  sanctions  of  a  revealed 
Lxli^ioii — is  being  iinderiniiied,   or   thrown 
down  in   the  minds  of  so   many  eager  and 
anxiously stri\ing  individuals,  the  ofticc  of 
Coroner,    which  we    were  considering    last 
week,  presents  itself   to  us   as    one  of  im- 
j  measurable    importance.     The     history  of 
Rome,  under  her  Emperors— when  Pagan- 
ism, from  bcine;  the  disbelieved  of  philoso- 
phers,   had  become  the    laughing-stock  of 
the  muhittidc— the  description  of  the  same 
city  under  the  Borgias.  when  every  man  of 
influence   was  in   practice   ^^hat    their  c.in- 
temporarv  and  famed  instructor.  Machiavelli, 
was  in  llicory— and   the  assize  intelligence 
of  out  own  country,  in  our  own  days,  which 
reveal   so  many    of   the  more   clumsy  at- 
tempts  of   our   poorer  countrymen  to  rid 
themselves,  bv  poison,  of  some  troublesome 
or   liated    obstacle    to  better    fortune,— all 
these   speak   with    fearful    import  of  what 
some  specimens  of  humanity  are  capable  ol 
doin''  under  certain  circumstances  ot  temp- 
tation—and   point,    with    no    unmcanmg 
fin-er,    to   the  wisdom  of  Society  s  giving 
to  ^heir   criminal  intents  the  smallest  iws- 
sible  fragment  of  probable  impunity.     The 
more  watchful  the  vigilance,  and   the  more 
snccessfid    the    justice    of    the    law,    the 
.rrcatcr,  of  course,  will  be  the  .sccuuly,  and 
Tlie  higher  that  best  of  civic  blessings— the 
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eonfidence  of  the  individual :  and  it  is  no 
mean  boast  of  the  distinguishing  wisdom  of 
ouv  ancestors,  that,  at  a  comparatively  dark 
era,  they   established  throughont  the  king 


abuse.  How  many  hours,  by  a  simple 
plan  of  this  sort,  would  be  annually  spared 
to  men,  to  whom  the  time  wasted  in  an 
inquest-room,     would    be     gold     in    their 


dom,  a  magistracy  whose  almost  exclusive  I  business,  or  happiness  in  their  liomes  ? 
fime'tions  b°ing  the  investigation  of  sudden  ,  How  much  expense  would  be  spared  to 
or  suspicious  death,  made  unpunished  mnr-  cities  and  counties  ?  And  what  a  boon 
dcr    almost    impossible.      Noble    however 


is  essentially  this    truly   venerable    in 


would  it  be  to  the  character  of  our  judica- 
ture, to  have  the  country  rid  of  the  useless. 


on  judicial  enquiries,  conimouly  presented 
bv  ouv  Coroners, with  their  dozen  good  men 
and  true  — enquiring  about  what  was  plain 
as  light  at  noon-day,  and  announcing,  alter 
^reat  trouble  and  expense,  what  everybody 


stitution— effective  as  was  its  operation  '  tlic  burdensome,  the  ridiculous  <'aricature 
at  its  origin— perfect  as  it  should  lie  in 
this  dayot^  improved  legislation,  when,  for 
a  thousand  j-easons,  its  best  utilities  are 
infinitely  more  required,  we  are  yet  ob- 
liged to  declare,  in  the  fullest  conviction  of 
our  mind,  that,  in  its  present  condition  and  knew  beibre  ! 
working,  it  is  little  belter  than  a  costly.  But  while  Coroners' juries,  under  present 
national  nuisance.  Which  of  our  readers  |  arrangements,  are  tluis  so  ridiculously  ac- 
has  not,  in  perusing  or  watching  the  pro-  j  tjve.'so  uselessly  busy,  in  most  cases  of 
eeedings    of     our    innumerable    inquests,  j  accident ;     they     are    scarcely     more    effl- 


asked  himself,  with  us,  the  cui  bo»n  of  nil 
the  bustle,  loss  of  time,  and  expenditure  of 
money,  ending  every  day  in  those  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusions, — "  Acci- 
dental Death,"  "  Found  Drowned,"  "Died 
by  Apoplexy,"  or,  by  "  the  Visitation  of 
(jod," — conclusions  which,  if  true,  are 
truisms  that  needed  no  jury's  decision,  and 
if 
fa 

tumbles  from  his  shaft,  and  is  killed — a 
sailor  is  found  washed  on  the  shore,  in  the 
last  stage  of  decomposition — a  young  lady's 


cient  in  those  cases  of  maltreatment  or 
murder,  the  detection  of  which  is  the  mam 
object  of  their  institution.  Where  have 
we  a  guarantee  that  a  "  sudden  death  "  is 
the  result  of  "  heart  disease,"  or  "  apoplexy ," 
or  a  "  visitation  of  liod,"  when  no  autopsy 
takes  place  ?  What  can  the  hasty— the 
(/,  the  partial  fjJancc  at  the  corpse,  effect 


limid,  the  partial (jlaitcc  at  the  corpse 
false,   are   crime-hiders.       A    carpenter  !  j,j  (i,^  ,y,,y  of  givino-  inl'orniation  to  a  non- 
from    a   scaffold,  and  dies — a  carter    medical  Coroner  and  a  half-instructed  jury? 

We  say  deliberately,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  holding  inquests  is  utterly  useless  in 
every  case  where  the  perpetration  of  crime 


dress  catches  fire,  and  she  is  burnt  to  death  !  i,^^g     ^ot    i,g(;n   of   the    clumsiest    possible 


— these  are  the  eonunon  suliject-matters  oi 
our    Coroners'    expensive    Inquests ;    and  ' 
what  is   there  in  them,  or  in   any  chcum-  ' 
stance   connected  with  them,   to  call  for  so 
absolute    a    waste  of    men's    money,    that  i 
cannot  be  spared, — and  of  men's  time,  that 
cannot   be   recalled  ?     Let  us  grant  th  at 
without  some  care, crimes  may  become  con- 
founded with  accidents, — nay,  let  us  admit 
that,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  avoiding 
such   a  misfortune,   the   prevention  of  one 
such  act   of   confusion    would  justify    ten 
thousand    otherwise   fruitless    acts :      but, 
first,  what  crime,  in   recent  times,  have  a 
Coroner  and  .hny  detected,   that   was  not 
detected  beford   their  sitting  ?     Paying  the 
greatest   attention  to   the    subject,   we   yet 
remember  no  one   case  where  anything  has 
been  done  for  detecting  crime   with  them, 
which  would  not  have  been  done   quite   as 
effectually  without  them.     We  can  far  more 
easily  imagine  suspicion  lulled,  and  enquiry 
stifled,  by   the  usual   and  stereotyped  ver- 
dicts  so    flippantly   given,  in    general,    by 
ignorant  juries — and  so  welcomely  received 
by    impatient    Coroners.     Secondly,   there 
are  other  means, — less  troublesome,  less  ex- 
pensive, and  e(pially  sure  means, — of  dealing 
with  such  casualties.      Let  the  medical  man 
attending  the  case,  be  required   to  send,  to 
the  nearest  magistrate,  a  w-ritten  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  accident,  with  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  death  ;  aiul  let  it  rest 
with  the  magistrate  to  say  whether  the  case 
calls  for  the  further  investigation  of  a  Co- 
roner and  his  jury.      Of  course,  this  discre- 
tionary power  might  be  variously  modified 
and  restricted, so  as  to  remedy, if  uotexclude, 


character.     It  can,  indeed,   only    be    tole- 
rated in  the  supposition  thst  the  law  has  no 
wish  to  discover  or  terrify  crafty  and  adroit 
criminals — for  it  excludes  the  possibility  of 
detection  in  every  case  where  the  wrong- 
doing has  luit  been  of  the  clumsiest  descrip- 
tion.     But   tlie   object  of  the  inquest  is  at 
once    to    deter  and   to   punish  —  to    make 
detection  as  certain  as  crime,  aiul  by  making 
right  the  interest, and  ((To»(;the  ruin  of  indivi- 
duals,   maintain    their   safety  and  preserve 
the  confidence  of  society.     Now  we  arc  bold 
to   affirm   that  nothing  but   a  post-mortem 
examination,   including  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach   in  every  case   of 
sudden,  as   distinguished  from    accidental 
death,  can   secure  in  full  integrity  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Coroner's  Inquest.      Anything 
short  of   this  is,  but   a   stifling  of  enquiry 
and    a  covering  of  crime  under  the  very 
mantle  of  the  law.     Of  course  there  would, 
with  the  searching  scrutiny  we  recommend, 
be  thousands  of  cases  where  nothing  would 
be  discovered  but  the  operation  of  natural 
causes — but  the  scrutiny  would  not,  there- 
fore, in  any  of  these  eases  be  useless.     Its 
uniform  enforcement  would  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  survivors  that  wound  so  frequently 
dealt  by   the  present  it  regular  and    capri- 
cious mode  of  investigation;   no  one  would 
feel    that    because     the    remains     of    his 
deceased    friend   were    examined,  he    was 
hin\self,  therefore,   suspected  ;   the    invidi- 
ousness    of   selection    would    be  removed. 
Secondly, science  might  be  largelybenefitted. 
— We  know  of  few  things  more  required  in 
the    Profession,  or   which  would   prove   of 
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knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
sudden  death.  I'he  prevention  of  such 
distressing  visitations  is  the  only  service  in 
the  power  of  our  Profession — and  how  pre- 
vent what  we  cannot  foresee — or  foresee 
what  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  our  ex- 
perience ?  In  truth,  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose careful  reports  of  every  post  mortem 
examination,  sent  to  a  central  office  (say, 
the  Registrar-ficncral's),  where  the  cases 
would  be  properly  classified,  and  their  re- 
sults made  known  periodically, and  who  docs 
not  see  that  the  advantage  to  science  of 
such  an  arr.uigcmcnt,  would,  in  itself,  be 
worth  the  whole  expenditure  incurred  in 
sustaining  the  improved  mode  of  holding 
inquests  ! 

But  the  great,  the  paramount  advantage, 
would  be  the  safety  it  wouhl  give,  and  the 
sense  of  safety  it  would  inspire.  The  de- 
tection of  crime,  if  not  certain,  would  be 
made  sufficiently  probable  to  make  its  per- 
petration an  egregious  impolicy  ;  the  only 
argument  that  can  tell  with  effect  on  the 
niiprincipled.  As  was  proved  by  Louis  the 
Twelfth's  astrologer-])hysiciat),  who  had 
his  life  saved  and  attended  to,  because  his 
master's  life  was  thought  to  be  dependant 
on  it,  w  c  are  never  safer  th.in  when  others' 
interests  are  identified  in  our  safety. 

We  call,  then,  for  a  Reform  in  our  Coro- 
ncrship.     Its  present  administration  is  one 
of  the  most  trying  spectacles  a  man  of  sense 
can  gaze  on.      Changed  from  what  it  was  at 
its  origin,  it  is  only  the  less  fitted  for   the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  time.       The 
ends  of  its  existence  are  un.answered  :  it  is 
neither  detective  nov  preventive  of  crime. 
Where  it  is  useless  it  is  active  ;    where  it  is 
required  it  is  inert  — in  everything  imperfect. 
We  ask  a  change.     We  ask,  that  whenever 
jurymen  are  sutnmoned,  and  constables  and 
coroners  are   paid,    that   all    this    shall    be 
done    to    some   purpose.     Once    met,  let 
them  not   separate   till  they  have  put  the 
cause  of  death  beyond  dispute.     If  we  may 
trust  blindly,  in  all  cases,  to  each   others' 
virtue — let  us  have  no  inquests  ;  if  we  can- 
not,   let    coroners'   inquests   give    ns    the 
security  they  were  intended,  and  are  able 
to  give.     If  this  be   not  done,  a  thousand 
times  better  to  leave  every  case  of  sudden 
death  to  the  public's  care — to  the  eonimou 
sense  of  the  neighbours.       Crime,  if  it  will 
ooze    out  under   the   present  systein,  will 
assuredly  ooze  out  without  it.      Without 
the     coroner    there    would  be  suspicions  ; 
without    him    accusations  ;     without   him, 
charges  before  magistrates  willing  to  act  in 
any  case  justifying  interference. 

Thus  superseded  in  its  present  mode  of 
action,  thus  ridiculously  useless,  common 
sense  impatiently  asks  that  the  office  should 
be  at  once  cither  amended  or  abolished  ? 
We  say  ameno  it. 


more  value  to  the  living,  than  an  accurate   auscidtators. 


Nkw  Medicai,  Instkiiment.— The  Echo- 
meter  of  Dr.  Aklis  is,  we  think,  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  percussion.  It  m.iy  be  seen 
at  Saugny's,  &c.  It  is  not  only  ingenioi's  but 
likely  1o   prove    useful   especially   to    young 
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REVIEW. 

The  Physical  Diagnosis  <>f  Discmes  of  the 
Lungs.  Bv "Walter  Havle  AVai-siie,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anafoiny  i"  I'ni- 
versity  Oollego,  LoiuIdii  ;  Pliysk'Uui  to  the 
Hospital  for  Consuniplion  ami  Diseases  of 
the  Chest ;  Member  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Observation  of  I'aris,  &c. 

We  ean  recomiueml  this  volume  as  a  useful 
guide  on  almost  every  point  connected  with  the 
physical  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  Our  author  has  studied  Ids 
subject  with  great  care,  and  given  in  the  small 
volume  before  us  the  result  of  his  observations 
in  a  very  condensed  form  ;  yet  so  as  they  may 
he  consulted  with  |ileasure  and  profit,  both  in 
the  eloset,  and  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient. 
The  book  displays,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
the  resources  of  art  in  the  detection  and  dis- 
tinguishing of  respiratory  diseases.  AVe  ean 
remember  the  time  when  the  physical  signs  of 
such  diseases  were  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
The  medical  man,  at  the  time  to  which  we  re- 
fer, was  satisfied  with  an  examination  of  the 
pulse,  the  breathing,  the  expectoration,  the 
degree  of  pain,  and  tlie  <|uantityand  (juality  of 
the  various  evacuations.  His  diagnosis  re- 
garding even  the  scat  and  nature  of  respiratory 
aflcctions  were,  consequently,  seldom  correct, 
and  never  correct  to  tlie  nu'nutest  particulars. 
By  attending  to  the  physical  signs,  however, 
of  these  diseases,  a  door  is  opened  to  a  more 
thorough  knowledge,  and  a  more  philosophical 
treatment  of  all  such  afl'eetions.  The  methods 
at  present  cm]iloyed  in  observing  the  physical 
signs  of  internal  diseases  are,  according  to  our 
author,  of  seven  kinds,  viz.; — I.  Inspection: 
II.  Application  of  the  Hand;  III.  Mensuru- 
tion\  IV.  PfrcKssinn;  V.  Auscid/atian :  VJ. 
Succiision;  VII.  De/rrminiitiono/  the  Situation 
of  siirroiimlin//  Paitx  mul  Orf/(ins.  The  sub- 
ject generally  of  which  our  author  treats,  is 
arranged  into  three  parts.  In  part  first,  a  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  above  seven  methods 
of  physical  diagnosis.  Part  second  consists  of 
two  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  thrown  into! 
a  tabular  form,  and  places  before  us  a  notifica-  I 
tion  of  the  causes  and  seats  of  the  various  phy- 
sical signs  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  diseases  j 
in  which  the  signs  are  observed,  and  in  the 
second  section,  we  have  a  well  digested  synopsis  I 
of  the  physical  signs  of  the  diseases  appertain-  1 
ing  exclusively  to  tlie  lungs.  The  third  part  | 
of  the  work  consists  of  a  critical  commentary  i 
on  points  both  of  theory  and  practice,  connected 
with  his  subject.  We  shall  make  a  few  remarks 
on  each  of  these  sub-divisions  of  the  work  ;  I 
and  first  of  the  methods  emphived  in  the  de-  ' 
lection  of  internal  diseases.  "We  have  no  means 
of  investigating  the  physical  signs  of  disease 
hut  by  the  senses ;  and  why  should  we  restrict 
the  investigation  to  any  one  sense  :  -to  the  eye 
or  to  the  sense  of  touch  'f  Wherever  abnormal 
sowids  exist,  the  ear  is  the  proper  organ,  ob- 
viously, for  appreciating  these,  and  where 
peculiarities  of  smell  or  taste  exist,  or  are 
evolved  duiing  disease,  it  is  as  clear  that  the 
senses  of  smeli  and  taste  are  the  only  orijans 
that  can  be  depended  upon  in  the  investigation 
of  such  pecidiarities.  By  the  jiroper  application 
and  training  of  three  of  the  senses,  medical 
science  has  already  been  much  benefitted  ;  and 
■were  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  also  pressed 
into  the  service,  it  is  probable  that  still  greater 
triumphs  would  he  made.  We  ourselves  have 
long  been  in  the  practice  of  distinguishing  the 
jiroper  gononheal  discharge  from  the  other 
discharges  of  the  urethra  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
We  have  also  frequently  been  able  to  piedict, 
previous  to  examination  with  the  hand,  the 
existence  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  by  the  pecu- 


liar odour  of  the  secretion,  and  all  know  how 
j  easy  it  is  to  discover  the  existence  of  diabetes 
t  mellitus   by  the  sense  of  taste  alone.     To  the 
methods  then  adduced  by  our  author,  we  would 
add    those    of     olfaction    and    gcsiatiok, 
and  would  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers 
!  and  coutributcrs  to  enter  wilho\it   delay  upon 
the    investigation  of   this  hitlierto  unexplored 
field   of  medical   research.      Our  author  has 
]  given   many  short  but  excellent  directions  for 
'  the  practical  application  of  the  different  me. 
j  thods  at   ]iresent  in  use,   and  shows  no  over- 
I  weening  partiality  for  any  one   method.     It  is 
I  not   all  auscultation  with  him,  but  while  he 
concedes  to   each  method   its  true  value  and 
place,   he  inculcates  the  propriety  of  employ- 
ing all  the  methods,  when  this  is  practicable, 
as  one  method  tends  to  confirm  or  rectify  the 
conclusions  drawn  from   another.     Our  limits 
will  not  permit   tis  to  follow  our  author  more 
closely  in  this  part  of  his  subject.     The  follow- 
ing directions  in  the   use    of  the  stethoscope 
may  be  given,  however,  as  a  favourable   speci- 
men of  our  author's  style  and  manner^of  treat- 
ing this  part  of  his  subject. 

In  pert'orniing  auscultation  several  precautions, 
aH'ecting  the  observer  and  the  observed,  are  to  be 
attended  to.  1. — The  chest  should  be  uneo^cred, 
or,  if  such  exposure  be  inadniissii)le,  as  thin  a  layer 
of  clothes  as  possible  allowed  to  remain  betueen 
its  surface  and  the  stcthi,isco[«'.  2. — All  friction 
between  the  stethoscope  luid  the  patient's  or  the 
observer's  clothes  should  ]>e  carefully  prevented. 
3. — The  position  of  the  patient  shoiUd  be  regulated 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  performance  of  in- 
spection ;  an  unconstrained  state  of  the  muscles 
being  particularly  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure 
free  entry  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  silting  pos- 
tiu"c  is,  evcr^'thing  considci'ed,  the  most  crmducive 
to  pertect  investigation,  provided  the  eluiir  em- 
ployed have  a  tolerably  high  seat.  While  tlie 
front  of  the  chest  is  submitted  to  examination,  the 
palient  should  sit  not  exactly  erect,  hut  with  the 
trunk  sloping  a  little  backwards,  the  arms  being 
allowed  to  hang  loosely  at  the  sides.  When  the 
observer  proceeds  to  examine  the  lateral  regions, 
the  patient  may  be  directed  to  clasp  his  hands  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  in  other  respects,  retaining  his 
former  posture:  and  lastly,  when  the  posterior 
regions  are  examined,  sit  upon  the  chair  astraddle, 
with  his  back  to  the  observer,  his  arms  crossed, 
and  his  head  bent  somewhat  forwards.  Mutatis 
iitiitdintis,  the  same  precautions  are  to  be  taken 
when  the  patient  stands,  lies,  or  sits  up  in  bed. — 
4.  It  is  of  importance  to  apply  the  stethoscope 
firmly  but  not  forcibly  to  the  surface  :  too  slight 
or  too  strong  pressure  interferes  « ith  the  accurate 
transmission,  or  alters  the  character,  of  the  sounds. 
Besides,  persons  with  tender  skins,  or  in  a  state  of 
extreme  emaciation,  cannot  endure  rough  applica- 
tion of  the  instrument. — 5.  Groat  care  must  be 
takan  to  ensure  accuracy  of  contact  between  the 
skin  and  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  end 
of  the  stethoscope;  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
this,  the  instrument  must  be  held  perpendicularly 
to  the  surface. — 0.  The  position  ot  the  observer 
sho\dd  be  free  from  all  constraint ;  he  shoidd  apply 
his  i^ar  to  the  stethoscope  in  the  Jsame  manner 
OS  the  instrument  to  the  chest  ;  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  the  sound  exaiuined;  and,  un- 
less a  most  experienced  aiiscultator,  proceed  (as 
far  as  is  eompalihle  with  the  patient's  safety) 
slowly  with  his  examination.' — 'Ihe  motto  feslina 
Iciilc,  is  a  good  one  for  the  hegiinicr  in  the  study 
of  physical  diagnosis.  7.  It  is  advisable  to  com- 
mence the  auscultation  of  patients,  while  they 
breathe  in  the  manner  to  which  they  are  naturail}' 
iuc'liiied;  because  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the 
precise  natural  condition  of  the  respiration,  and 
besides,  directions  for  the  regulation  of  the  act 
often  puzzle.  Some  individuals,  however,  abso- 
lutely re(|uir(}  guidance,  as  the  moment  they  per- 
ceive the  instrument  applied  to  their  chest,  they 
throw  the  muscles  of  the  Irnnk  into  violent  and 
unnatural  mntions,  which  of  course  niatei-ially  im- 
pede the  entry  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  readiest 
way  of  making  such  persons  breathe  in  an  effi- 
cient manner  is,  to  perform  several  quick  iwisckss 


respirations  before  them,  and  desire  them  to  imi- 
tate these.  This  method  will,  however,  occa- 
sionally fail;  our  object  may  then  be  gained  by 
desiring  them  to  sigh,  to  speak,  or  to  cough.  The 
deep  uispiration  retpiired  for  the  performance  of 
these  acts,  will  at  once  enable  the  observer  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  murmurs ;  and  in- 
deed there  are  manj'  states  of  the  lung  in  which, 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  patient's  manner  of 
lireathing,  much  information  may  be  gained  by  a 
single  cough.  K.  Certain  sounds  produced  in  the 
pharynx  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  true 
pulmonar)-  sounds  of  respiration;  the  error  may- 
be a\oided  by  directing  the  patient  to  open  the 
moiuh,  if  it  have  been  previously  shut,  aud  vice 
■rersii.  If  the  sounds  heard  have  their  seat  in  the 
lungs,  tliey  will  siift'er  no  change  from  this  opening 
or  closing  of  the  mouth;  if  in  the  pharynx, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  modified  in  cha- 
racter. '.I.  Both  sides  of  the  chest  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  precisely  in  the  same  wa}-, — as  already 
explained  in  reference  to  percussion. — 10.  Auscul- 
tation should  never  be  considered  complete  until 
the  eniire  chest  has  been  examined;  it  is  often  in 
some  or  other  situation,  where  the  symptoms 
would  le:ist  have  taught  us  to  look  for  disease,  that 
auscultation  proves  its  existence. — 11.  In  acute 
afl'eclious,  auscultation  should  be  repeated  twice, 
at  least,  in  the  tHent^-l'onr  hours. 

As  the  first  part  of  our  author's  treatise  is 
confined  to  an  cx]>lanation  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  discovering  the  physical  signs  of  the 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  second 
part,  the  signs  themselves  naturally  come  to  be 
investigated,  and  from  the  tabular  form  which 
our  author  has  here  adopted,  a  vast  amount  of 
information  is  condensed  into  a  small  space. 
The  signs  discoverable  by  the  seven  methods 
of  investigation,  above  referred  to,  are  given  in 
succession,  and  the  table  is  so  constructed  as 
to  give  under  each  method, —  1st.,  the  name  of 
♦he  rigu  ;  ind,  the  ]jhysical  cause  of  the  sign  ; 
3rd,  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  sign,  and  -Ith,  the 
diseases  in  which  the  sign  is  observable.  Be- 
sides flie  valuable  tabular  \iew  above  referred 
to,  this  part  of  the  work  includes  a  synopsis  of 
the  diseases  of  the  luniks,  in  wdiich  the  signs  of 
the  diseases  of  this  most  important  organ  are 
given  in  a  more  connected  and  systematic 
manner  than  a  tabular  view  could  impart.  As 
a  favourable  specimen,  we  select  the  descrip- 
tion of  pneumonia,  which  will  reward  the 
attentive  study  of  our  readers. 

ACVTE  PNEUMONIA. 

a.  0/ a  consitlt^rable  JMass  of  the  Luirg, 
The  questionwhether  the  existence  of  pneumonic 
inflammation  can  be  detected  b\-  physical  signs, 
before  the  stage  of  engorgement  has  supervened, 
and  if  so,  what  those  signs  are,  is  elsewhere  ex- 
amined ;  the  three  admitted  stages  only  of  the 
disease,  together  with  the  phenomena  of  resolution, 
will  be  considered  here. 

First  Sliigi — EngoygrnicNt. 
Inspection.     DimituUion  of  motions  of  expansion 

and  elevation  (if  severe  pain  be  present.) 
Percussion.  Sound  less  clear  than  natural,  resist- 
ance slightly  increased. 
Aiiscntlation.  Kespiratory  murmurs  weak,  sup- 
pressed or  masked  by  rhonchus  in  the  aft'eeted 
l>arts  ;  exaggerated  in  thosi;  at  some  distance 
from  it  and  in  the  opposite  lung  ;  true  crepitant 
rhonchtis  ;  vocal  resonance  somewhat  increased  ; 
some  degree  of  bronchial  cough. 

Sevoiiil  Singe — lied  Hepatization. 
Inspection. — Expansion  of  the  afl'ccted  side; 
bulging  of  the  iufra-clcivicular  sub-region  in  pneu- 
monia of  the  upper  lobe;  diminution  of  the  motions 
of  exp;msiou  and  elevation;  motion  of  expansion 
dimimshed  in  proportion  to  that  of  elevation. 

.tpplieation  of  the  Hand. — Increased  vocal  and 
tussive  vibration;  pulsatile  vibration  ? 

Mensuration. — Increase  in  the  semicircular  niea- 
surenient  of  the  side;  deficient  increase  in  semi- 
circular width  in  inspiration. 

Percussion. — Sound  diminished  in  clearness,  until 
completely  dull,  decreased  in  duration,  sense  of 
resistance  ,vcry  much  increased  ,    under  certain 
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circumstances  of  locality  of  the  fnflammatioii,  cha- 
ract«r  of  the  sound  tubular. 

AtisrMllutiuit.-  -Respiration bronchial,  or  blowing;, 
of  either  the  tlilTusoil  or  tubular  variolies;  wcali  in 
the  immediate  viciiiily  of  the  indamod  part  ((iri- 
soUe;)  exaggerated  in  more  distant  parts  and  in 
opposite  lung;  lironehopliony,  or,  under  certain 
circumstances,  broncho -oegophouy  ;  bronchial 
cough;  intensity  of  transmission  of  heart's  sounds 
increased. 

'J'/iird  Singe. — Grey  f/epalixalioii,  or  InlcrslUial 
Supjmrnfloti. 
The  signs  in  this  stage  are  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding-  one;  facts  observed  of  late  years  tend 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  occnri-ence  of  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  mucous  rlioncus,  in  adilition  to  tlic 
sigus  of  the  second,  may  announce  the  superven- 
tion of  the  third,  stage. 

Stage  of  Resolution, 
Inspection. — Retraction    or    depression    of   the 
affected  side. 

Mensurntion. — Dimiitution  of  semicircular  width. 
PereitssioHt — Duhn;ss  of  sound  less  marked  than 
previously,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  amouEit, 
with  a  return  of  the  natural  elasticity;  the  altera- 
tion of  sound  is  long,  however,  in  being  perfectly 
removed. 

Anscnltftlion. — Respiratory  murmurs  w-eak  and 
harsh;  redux  crepitant,  or  suh-crcpit.ant  rhonchus; 
still  some  bronchophony  gradually  disappearing, 
b.  Lobular  Pneumonia. 
[The  pneumonia  of  infancy,  and  in  a  particular 
form  that  preceding  the  formation  of  secondary 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  from  the  circulation  of  pus 
with  the  l)lood.] 

'  Inspection,  Application  of  the  Hand,  Mensura- 
tion, and  I'ercnssion,  give  merely  negative  results 
in  true  lobular  pneumonia. 

Juscultalion. — Respiration  exaggerated  in  some 
points;  harsh,  bronchial,  or  even  slightly  blowing 
somctimes    in    others;  occasionally  a  few   crack- 
lings of  iin  imperfect  crepitant  rhonchus;  in  chil- 
di'en,  the  dry  or  humid  rhonchi  of  bronchitis. 
CuKONic  Consolidation  of  the  Ldng. 
Chronic  Pneumonia. 
Inspection. — Depression,  especially  visible  in  the 
infra-clavicular  region  ;    diminished    frecdum   of 
costal  movements,  while  the  general  motions  are 
not  perceptibly  alTectcd. 

..Application  of  the  Hand. — Increased  vocal  and 
tussive  vibration. 

Mensuration. — Antero-posteriov  diameter  in  the 
infra-clavicular  region  diminished;  semi-circular 
measurement  of  the  side  sometimes  ihminished. 

Percussion. — Sound  diminished  in  clearness  and 
duration,  resistance  increased;  tendencj'  to  the 
wooden  or  to  the  tubular  character  sometimes 
manifested. 

Auscultation. — Respiratory  murmurs  weak  in 
the  affected  spot,  harsh,  bronchial,  or  having  the 
diffused  blowing-  character  to  a  slight  amount; 
exaggerated  in  the  neighbouring  parts;  broncho- 
phony; bronchial  cough;  heart's  sounds  trans- 
mitted with  undue  intensity ;  irregidar  subcrcpitant 
rhonchus  in  small  quantity,  occasionally,  at  the 
very  earliest  period  of  the  lapse  of  the  disease  into 
the  chronic  state. 

The  third  or  last  sub-division  of  the  work 
before  us  consists  of  explanatory  and  critical 
notes,  touching  the  various  points  of  doctrine 
and  practice  referred  to  in  the  tirst  and  second 
parts  of  the  -work.  We  consider  this  a  very 
valuable  sub-division  of  the  work,  but  being 
thro-wn  at  the  end  of  the  voluiuc,  it  is  stripped 
of  some  of  its  interest.  We  think  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  volume  would  have  been 
rendered  less  dry  and  heavy,  had  the  notes 
been  brought  in  juxta  position  with  the  sub- 
jects to  which  tliey  refer.  Tliey  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  read  than  -when  thrown  together, 
without  any  bond  of  union,  save  that  of  the 
subject  to  which  they  refer.  Be  this  as  it  maj', 
the  notes  themselves  are  valuable,  and  sliow 
that  our  author  has  not  only  studied  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  details,  but  likewise  acquired 
acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  all  the 
authorities  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
Our  author  is  neither  a  slavish  follower,  nor  a 


blind  adviser  of  the  opinions  of(otlicrs,  and  with 
the  liberality  and  good  feeling  characteristic  of 
the  ingentious  mind, he  uniformly  displays  judg- 
ment and  discrimination.  Jii  compiling  this 
W(M-k,  Dr.  Walsh  has  done  the  profession  some 
service.  We  wish  him  the  success  which  this 
work  proves  him  to  deserve. 


DEATH    FROM    STARVATION. 

AI'OPI.I'XY.— By  J.  NoTTIXGnAM,  Esil..  Svirsooii. 

I  WAS  requested  this  morning,  Jan.  I-2thl8l3 
to  examine  the  body  of  a  poor  woman,  aged  .'(3, 
the  mother  of  a  large  family,  who  died  sud- 
denly on  Tuesday  evening.  She  was  tlie  wife 
of  a  labourer,  who,  during  the  last  three  months 
has  earned  little  or  nothing  ;  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  himself,  his  wife,  and  six 
children,  as  might  easily  be  supposed,  have 
had  exceedingly  low  fare  ; — the  youngest 
child  is  twenty-two  months  old,  and  this  child 
the  mother  suckled  up  to  the  time  of  her  death 
— although  she  herself,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  her  neighbours,  "  lived  only  on  potatoes 
and  now  and  then  a  half-pennyworth  of  coffee, 
which  she  mixed  with  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  then  drank  it." 

Formerly  the  poor  woman  enjoyed  pood 
health  ;  she  was  low  in  stature,  active  and  in- 
dustrious in  her  habits,  and  anxious  for  the 
education  and  welfare  of  her  children  ;  of  late, 
however,  she  had  had  occasional  attacks  of 
fainting,  and  had  complained  of  sick-headaches, 
but  always  evinced  a  disposition  to  bear  up 
against  every  suffering,  difCcirlty,  and  dis- 
tress. 

On  Tuesday  evening  she  carried  two  buckets 
of  slop,  one  in  each  hand,  to  feed  a  couple  of 
pigs,  by  the  future  sale  of  which  she  hoped  to 
obtain  some  little  gain  which  might  help  her 
with  her  family  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter : — arriving  at  the  place  to  which  she 
carried  this  weight — she  drojiped  down  dead. 

On  examination,  we  found  the  different  or 
gans  in  the  chest  anil  belly  in  a  tolerably 
healthy  slate,  the  stomach  was  empty,  save  a 
few  remains  of  undigestfed  potato,  and  the 
bowels  much  distended  by  wind  ;  having  exa- 
mined these  parts  with  care,  wc  proceeded  to 
ojien  the  head. 

The  top  of  the  skull  being  removed,  the 
membranes  covering  the  brain  were  examined, 
and  found  healthy  ;  but  through  their  semi- 
transparent  layers  on  the  right  side,  we  saw 
blood  which  was  evidently  out  of  its  proper 
vessels,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  membranes  were  cut  open,  and  the 
brain  taken  out, — when  the  right  hemisphere 
was  found  to  be  what  we  may  call  broken  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the 
temples,  and  from  this  break  a  clot  of  blood 
projected,  -which  was  traced  into  the  body  of 
th.c  right  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  it 
would  perhaps  have  weighed  two  ounces,  it 
was  of  a  pear-shape,  the  smaller  end  extending 
into  the  hollow  or  body  of  the  ventricle  ; — This 
was  the  only  clot  of  blood  met  with,  but  the 
parts  of  the  brain  projecting  into  the  ventricle 
were  softer  than  natiu'al, — as  was  also  all  that 
part  of  the  cerebral  mass  corresponding  to  the 
surface  of  the  effused  blood. 

It  neeil  not  be  said  that  this  was  a  case  of 
death  from  apoplexy, — but  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  trace  the  operation  of  causes  which 
arc  at  work  in  such  cases  as  this. 

Had  the  protracted  suckling  of  the  child 
anything  to  do  with  the  fatal  event,  or  might 
we  say  that  it  was  the  result  of  starva- 
tion alone  ? — Doubtless,  we  should  be  correct 
in  combining  the  effects  of  the  two,  for  being, 
move  or  less,  alike  in  their  effect,  we  may  easily 
understand  their  common  tendency. 

AH  mental  operations  are  carried  on  with 


more  or  less  )iain  and  difficulty,  when  the 
system  is  suffering  from  extreme  want  of  food, 
which  is  one  proof  tliat  the  great  organ  of  the 
mind  is  especially  dependent  on  an  adequate 
mitrition  of  the  body  ; — and  tlie  blood  vessels 
of  the  brain,  like  every  other  part  of  the  human 
organisati<ui,  lose  more  or  less  of  their  tone  and 
resistance  when  affected  by  causes  such  as  those 
to  which  wc  now  allude  ; — thus  weakened  and 
irritable  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  when  any  un- 
usual effort  is  made  such  as  the  carrying  of 
heavy  weights  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  —  they 
should  give  way  under  the  sudilen  shock  of  an 
increased  circulation,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a 
life  of  misery  by  a  death  which  that  misery  has 
caused.  We  can  hardly  consider  that  Horace 
told  the  truth  in  his  ode. — "  Ad  L.  Sextium 
Consularem." 
"  Pallida  mors  a<quo  pidsat  pedc  paupcrum  tabernas 

Regmnfiue  turres. 
for  death  in  his  tiavcls  turns  often  to  the  abode 
of  the  poor,  for  reasons  which  do  not  take  him 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  although  to  the 
latter,  another  and  an  opposite  class  of  causes 
may  bring  him,  thus  helping  to  straighten  the 
beam  of  the  balance. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  met  with  a  case  of 
sanguineous  apoplexy  in  a  little  girl,  eleven 
years  of  age,  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances. After  several  weeks  of  exceedingly 
low  diet,  she  one  day  died  suddenly  while 
grinding  coft'ce  in  the  mill  in  a  grocer's  .shop. — 
In  another  instance— which  I  examined  a  few 
years  ago— a  very  poor  woman  died  suddenly, 
being  three  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  ;  — 
she  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme wretchedness,  but  in  her  case  there  was 
a  considgrable  quantity  of  serous  effusion  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  no  extravasated 
blood. 

Tliis  pajier  cannot  be  farther  extended  by 
pathological  details, — but  moral  considerations 
of  the  highest  importance  belong  to  the  history 
of  death,  when  its  cause  is  not  such  as  ought 
to  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
This  is  not  the  first,  or  the  second,  or  the  third 
case  of  death  from  starvation  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  attend  to,  and  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  medical  men  might  often  be  well 
employed  in  observing-  and  reporting  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  poor  in  those  almost 
inaccessible  districts  and  streets  in  many  towns 
which  are  so  little  visited— saving  by  the 
clergy  and  by  medical  practitioners  — for  it 
might  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  richer  inhabitants  of  most  of  our  large 
and  populous  cities,  have  little  notion  of  the 
extreme  smallncss  of  the  means  with  which 
their  poorer  neighbours — to  use  a  vulgar,  but 
expressive  phrase — keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Such  cases  we  have  here  noticed,  stand  in 
good  contrast  with  all  that  belongs  to  the 
"  Merry  homes  of  I'ngland  ;"  for  although 
there  be  much  in  the  beauty  of  England's  ex- 
cellency, which  might  have  vied  with  Tyre  or 
Babylon  of  old — she  certainly  is  loaded  in  the 
opposite  extreme,  with  an  amount  of  wretched- 
ness,— perhaps  greater  than  that  which  is  ob- 
served in  any  other,  equally  civilised,  country. 
The  why,  the  wherefore,  aiul  the  remedy,  are 
neither  so  easily  discovered,  nor  so  readily  ap- 
plied, as  the  philanthropist,  or  the  moralist 
might  desire, — but  this  appears  to  nic  to  be 
true, — that  an  investigation  into  the  influences 
exerted  by  peculiar  physical  conditions,  on  the 
moral  movements  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  would  amply  repay  the  labour  of  the 
most  pains-taking  inquiry,  but  could  only  be 
made  by  men  who  arc,  at  the  same  time,  good 
physiological  and  moral  observers ;  and  that 
physiological  and  moral  science  arc  intimately 
connected,  and  should  be  studied  and  pursued 
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togetlier, — we  will  not  take  pains  to  prove,  but 
will  close  thisconiiminicatioii  with  a  cpiolation, 
— perhaps  somewhat  pedantic,  from  tlie  lloman 
philosopher,  who  was  not  inattentive  to  such 
matters. 

Omnes  arlesqua?adhumauitotcm  pertinent  Iialicnt 
fiuoddam  commime  vinciduni,  Gt  quasi  cognitiime 
quadam  inter  sc  coutinentur. 

AGEICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 

C.AUTiON  TO  Practical  Chemists. 

The  agriculturists  are  at  length  aroused,  over 
the  United  Kinadoni,  to  the  important  assist- 
ancethev  may  derive  from  djcmistry,  and  much 
as  we  respect  the  intelligent  an.l  respectable 
of  thisclass,  we  can  hardly  forbear  suspecting, 
that  the  generous  reliance  of  our  men  of 
science  is,  at  present,  .somewhat  in  danger  of 
being  bnt  sciirvily  responded  to  on  this  side 
the  Tweed,  at  least.  But  we  shall  allow  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself, 

At  a  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  for 
obtaining  the  services  of  an  agricultural  che- 
mist, held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  !)th  ciurcnt, 
Mr.  Milne,  yoimger,  of  iMilngraden,  Advocate, 
is  reported  (see  Eiluihtn  iik  I-hviiiny  i'oiirani) 
to  have  spoken  to  the  foliowing  effect  :  — 

The  report  slated,  that  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee had  circulated  in  the  dift'erent  counties, 
copies  of  the  minutes  rel.itive  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agricultural  chemi.st.  The  i)irec- 
tors  of  the  Highland  .Society  had  oU'ercd  not 
only  to  afford  the  subscribers,  and  their  com- 
mittees, accommodation  in  their  Museum,  but 
to  contribute  X.5()  yearly,  for  five  ycais,  on 
condition,  that  £3bO  should  be  forthcoming 
from  other  sources,  and  among  other  i/i-ms,  it 
was  proposed,  that  the  chemist  should  be  en- 
titled to  charge,  for  analyses,  sums  varying 
from  Oiif  }>hil/iii;i  to  Seceii  S/i/Z/iiii/s  and  Su- 
pence .'  As  no  (letinite  mention  is  made  of  Ihe 
amount  of  salary  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  chemist,  we  are  thus  so  far  left  in 
the  dark,  as  to  whether  the  salary,  and  the  fees 
for  analyses,  are  to  be  in  corresponding  pro- 
portion. 

Dr.  M'Donald  said,  if  the  amount  of  salary 
was  reduced,  ami  Ihe  fees  for  analyses  raised, 
(as  became  the  dignify  of  the  science.)  the 
meeting  would  succeed  in  getting  a  man  emi- 
nently qualified.  The  idea  of  soil  being 
analysed  for  a  shilling,  or  for  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence,  was  one  which,  he  was  sure,  no 
one  would  have  suggesfcd  that  had  witnessed 
analyses,  and  to  expect  that  a  man  would,  for 
such  a  remuneration,  give  the  residt  of  labors, 
which  (when  minute  ?)  occuijied  him  ten  days, 
or  a  forlniglit,  was  ])erfectly  absurd, 

A  gentleman  stated,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  chemical  gentleuieu,  that  thirty  or 
forty  analy-es  might  he  carried  on  at  flic  same 
time,  which  would  lessen  the  expense  and  trou- 
ble lo  the  oprialor. 

\Vc  are  indiued  lo  believe,  with  Dr.  M'Do- 
nald, that  ncilher  flic  first  speaker,  who,  by 
the  way,  belongs  fo  a  learned  ])rolcssion,  or 
the  gentleman  who  followed  him,  can  have  wit- 
nessed ana  ly.scs,  saving, ])erha)is,  in  their  rudcsl 
mechanical  form,  as  practised  by  itinerent 
lecturers  of  infciior  grade.  The  original  re- 
port, as  given  by  Ihe  first  speaker,  savours  too 
much,  imless  we  udslake,  of  iliirin;/  a  hdri/iiin. 
Let,  fherefore,  chemisis  beware  !  Overstocked, 
as  medicine  and  its  cidlateral  branches  arc,  she 
has  if,  at  least,  in  her  power  to  assert  herdig- 
nily.  If  she  fail  in  this,  she  will  anqily  deserve 
the  crunib-^.  which  ignorance  and  cupidity  may 
have  laid  aside  as  lur  portion. 

Al.KtCIS. 

^.SKS  OF    l.OCnF.EVIIN. 

J«mwrj-  Htii,  l&lj. 


THE  MEIMCAL  SOCIETY  OF  BORDEAUX. 

(To  the  Editor  o)  tlic  '  .^r^■!k  il  Times.- 

Sir, — I  have  been  reipiested  to  forward  to  you 
theacciimpanying  "  Pro,grammo"  from  the  Medical 
Soeietv  of  Bordeaux,  who  desire  t"  make  known 
llieir  iiili?iilinn  of  iiwarding  a  ,^"1(1  mtilal  of  the 
value  ff  600f.  (£24.)  to  the  author  of  the  best 
reply  to  the  following  question  : — 

"  What  is  the  influence  of  Penitentiary  systems, 
and  of  solitary  confinement  in  particular,  on  the 
health  of  prisoners,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral 
point  of  \iew  'f 

Papers  to  lie  nTitten  in  thn  Latin.  French,  Italian, 
English,  iir  German  language,  and  sent  (post  free) 
to   the   Secretary,   Mons.  I5urguet,   No.    07,   Rue 
Fondanilege,  Bordeaux,  before  tlie  l.jtli  June,  1843. 
I  am.  Sir. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
C.  IF.  HOLLAND,  M.D. 

16,  aiieen  Street,  Mav-fair, 
,.      Jan.  12,  IS  13. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Jlonday  the  above  society  held  a  meeting  at 
Exeter  Hall,  ^^hich  was  most  numerously  attended. 
AVe  observed  there  many  gentlemen  of  science,  and 
the  assembly  \\"as  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
many  elegantly  attired  ladies,  who  evinced  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  Jlr. 
E\\ens  comniciK-cd  by  dt  tailing  a  .series  (»!'  exj)eri- 
meuLs  in  mesinernpiiciiolo;.:y.  «hich  he  had  per- 
formed upon  a  highly  respectable  iiuirried  lady,  a 
jiatieiit  I'l'  his  (under  his  care),  and  \\hich  entirely 
confirmed  similar  preceding  cxperimnnt.^,  and 
shoA\cd  in  aclear  and  Iieautif'id  manner  the  curious 
and  interesting  phenomena  <>f  incsmerophrenologv. 
He  mesmerized  her  in  a  few  minutes  :  on  exciting 
Ihe  iirgans.  precisely  the  same  results  occurred  as 
detailed  in  former  instances,  but  in  still  liiUer  ilc- 
\elopinenl.  When  philoprogenitiveness  was  ex- 
cited she  said  she  was  nursing  infants,  and  assumed 
a  corresponding  attiliiile  ;  upmi  ilestructiveness 
being  pointed  at,  she  threw  them  away,  ilechiring 
'•.she  could  kill  the  little  devils."  Bi  iievcilence 
Iteing  touched  slie  appeared  to  rccngnise  many  old 
friends  ;  and  comliativeness  tV)|lnwiiig  she  i)e,gan  to 
square  a  la  Cribb  ;  when  imrsic  wa.s  touched  she 
sung  "  O  woodman  spare  that  free!"  In  con- 
scientiousness she  appeared  absorbed  in  rrfie(.-tion ; 
and  when  changed  lo  veneration,  she  placed  her- 
self ill  a  more  beautiful  posture  of  prayer  than 
was  ever  sinuikUid  on  the  sfagc.  At  the  end  of 
the  silling  she  said  she  had  enjoyed  two  hours 
trampiil  rest  :  she  bad  no  recollection  of  what  had 
occurred — she  was  quite  ignorant  that  any  ex- 
periments had  been  performed  on  her.  and  ha.-*  not 
yet.  been  told  of  the  circumstance,  the  opi-rator 
wishing  to  avoid  all  possibility  for  Ihe  lea..l  sus- 
]>icion  of  deceit  tir  collusion.  The  second  sitting- 
elicited  the  same  results  ;  when  music  was  excitetl 
she  regretted  she  couM  not  sing  ^^-ell  but  "  her  luis- 
liaufl.  she  sai'l,  iiitcmled  lo  send  her  to  Exeter  Hall 
to  learii  Ihe  Hullab-bidoo  1"  The  third  .sitting  was 
much  the  same.  'The  organs  of  .--i/.e.  C(.»loiir,  ideality, 
i^c..  when  nic.^merized,  brought  up  apj^rtipriate 
images  in  connet-tion  one  with  another,  the  Irau-^i- 
tion  being  a.s  tpiick  as  Ihe  niovcment  of  Ihe  ojte- 
ratorV  band.  There  appeared  lo  be  little  or  no 
sympathy  between  the  (•]ierator  and  patient.  The 
report  which  was  highly  interesting  and  creilitable 
to  its  ingenious  author,  and  wliieli  we  regret  we 
cannot  give  at  greater  length,  was  corroborated bv 
Mr.  .Tosephs,  who  witnessed  the  ex]ierimcnls. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.  delivered  an  adilres.s  on 
the  history  of  phrenology  more  parlieidarly  of 
mesmero  phrenology,  I'einarking  that  in  his  opinion 
Ihe  n(nv  discovery  would  rival,  if  not  celip.se  thc^se 
of  Ihe  immortal  Harvey,  that  llau  iliil  most  honour 
111  Harvey's  memory,  who,  instead  I'f  reviling  vvliat 
they  did  not,  or  wouM  not  undersland,  and  fol- 
lowing Ihe  example  of  his  igu<,>ble  compeers,  in 
heaping  oMocpiy  on  whal  was  above  their  compre- 
hension, devoicil  their  time  anil  serious  atlention 
to  Ihe  investigation  of  nature,  the  unerring  guide 
to  tnilh.  Alter  some  conversation  between  l)r 
Elliotion,  Mr.  Ewens,  Mr.  Sym(\s,  ami  others,  ihe 
pre.siilent  observed  upon  the  inleresting  topics  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  Ewcns.  He  riiliculed  l\n\  futile 
opposition  made    ugainsl    the   s(;ieuco   by   many 


members  of  his  profession  ;  and  said,  as  no  man  is  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  time  alone  would 
shew  that  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  magna  est 
Veritas  et  ]ircvalehit.  The  Duke  of  Jlarlborongh 
intV»rmed  him — the  president, — in  a  letter  from 
Ireland  that  whilst  at  the  JIarquis  of  Ely's  seat 
in  that  country,  and  .strtilling  out  in  the  morning, 
he  came  upon  a  very  ferocious  dog,  chained  in  a 
farm-yard.  His  grace  durst  not  approach  this 
brute,  bnt  slanding  at  a  respeellii!  distance, 
mesmerised  him,  and  going  up  actually  embraced 
the  sleeping  brute.  The  tlog  remained  m  Ihe 
sleep  for  thirty  minutes 

The    meeting  separated  much    iiislrncted    and 
amused. 


ENLAKGI-:!)    TONSH.S    AFFECTING     THE 
VOllE  AND  PRODUCING  DE,\FNE3S. 

Stltcc-i^fiiNv  trcteJ  h\  WIl.MAM    THORNTON,    Army   Surgeon, 
M.B.  C.L.S. 

A  young  gentleman,  residing  in  London,  of 
strumous  constitution,  nine  years  ot'  a,ge,  was 
brought  lo  me,  delicate  and  pale.  He  com- 
plained of  dislressing  symptoms,  such  as  con- 
firmeil  ton.illary  disease  can  alone  produce. 
His  hearing  defective,  the  voice  thick  and 
nasal,  and  the  articulation  so  indistinct,  as  to 
be  almost  unintelligible  to  strangers.  The 
difhcolly  id'  swallowing,  induced  his  friends  to 
consult  me.  I'jion  examination  of  the  fauces,  I 
found  that  the  tonsils  were  very  iiuich  enlarged, 
were  hard  and  scabrious  lo  the  touch,  and  ex- 
tending so  far  towards  each  other  as  to  bs 
within  a  line  or  two  of  touching.  The  mucous 
mciiibriinr  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation. 
I  prescribed  friction  of  the  ointment  of  Iodide 
of  niercnry  upon  Ihe  external  fauces,  and  small 
doses  of  Iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  dect. 
sarsic.  concent.,  internally,  also  a  rhubarb 
aperient,  administered  Iwice  a  week.  A  tonic 
powder,  composed  of  carbonate  of  soda,  rhu- 
barb, and  col'iinba,  given  alternately,  with  the 
hyibiodale  of  polnslt.  The  fiqiical  treatment 
to  the  tiuisils  were  aigcnUim  Nitraluin  applied 
by  a  pencil-bru-h  three  times  a  week.  In  the 
course  of  a  week,  Ihe  /0HX(7vfelt  quite  soft,  and 
began  to  diminish  very  rapidly,  they  were  re- 
duced to  Ihcir  natural  size.  I  was  anxious  to 
give  these  remedies  a  fair  trial  before  I  had 
rcrour.se  to  ciii'iuii.  The  effects  of  the  com- 
bined treatincul  were  most  gratifying,  and  all 
the  impeileil  fiini  lions  were  gradually  restored, 
and  the  general  health  improved  and  cured 
in  the  course  of  a  munfli.  'Ihe  persevering 
medical  treatment  and  dietetic  restrictions  arc 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  management 
of  enlarged  tonsils,  especially  when  they  occur 
in  youth.  When  these  remedies  fail,  it  is  only 
then  necessary  to  rcsorl  lo  the  operation  which 
is  safe  and  painless. 


ON  OVARIAN  EXTIRPATION. 

In  answer  to  W.  jLrmKASoy,  Esti-,  Surgeon.  Tr.iinlingliani,  Stiffolk. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  observalions  made 
by  you  in  the  Miii>!c.\i.  Timks  of  last  week, 
I  have  to  acknowledge,  thai  when  writing  Ihe 
articles  in  question,  I  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  treatment  id'  the  cases ;  consctpienlly,  in 
my  limited  lime  for  .search,  .some  recorded  cases 
may  have  e.sca|icd  notice  :  indeed,  1  have  since 
been  made  aware  of  this,  Ihrough  ihe  kindness 
of  Professor  Simpstui,  and  shall  avail  myself  of 
every  information,  lo  place  bolli  operations  on 
their  proper  fouling,  statislically,  when  1  pub- 
lish iny  adililioinil  cases.  I  /tax c also  been  made 
airarc  of  nn-iicrrss/h/  caxrx,  of  Ihe  minor  opera- 
linn,  which  have  nol  been  recorded, 

I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  I  have  no  wish  lo 
depreciate  the  merits  <>f  the  operation,  by  the 
niinor  incision.  On  the  lonlrary,  I  consider 
llie  mcilical  profession  mm  h  indebfed  fo  you, 
fur  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  your  operation, 
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ccrhiinly  a  great  improvi'minit  al  tlie  lime,  lji\t 
as  tlie  profession  of  nietlieine,  (like  oilier 
sciences)  is  )iroi>'ressing,  any  endeavours  lo 
advance  it  should  not  be  misconslrned. 

My  opinion,  respecting-  tlie  minor  incision, 
remains  tlie  same,  as  tlie  cases  in  which  it 
•would  he  advisable,  are  so  extremely  rare,  viz  : 
a  lar(/e  siiii/te  ri/st,  iierft'Clly  fief  from  any  <i(l- 
hesioii.f,  e.iiept'  the  pidiile.  Bnt  the  ditlicnlly 
of  diagnosinji  to  --ueh  nicety  '.—  even  the  dra;:- 
ging  of  the  pcilicle,  a  circnmslance  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  would  be  a  serious  olijecliun. 
I  believe,  many  might  be  induced  to  prefer 
your  operation,  from  its  ai)i)arcnlly  less  for- 
midable charader ;  but  if  any  adbe.iionsexi-ted, 
they  would  find  tbemselvei  under  a  diflicnlly 
from  whiclt  the  /<if</er  iiici.iion  alone  could  e.r- 
trirotf  them  :  and  experience  tells  us,  that  few 
and  far  between  are  the  cases  without  adhesions, 
(See  Dr.  Seymour's  Work.) 

You  admit  the  neressily  of  enlnrf/iiig  the 
incision,  nhen  aithef^ions  t  list.  I  think  it  far 
safer  to  make  the  incision  large  enough  at  first, 
to  prevent  any  serious  displacement,  or  injury, 
to  the  viscera  by  the  dragging  of  adhesions. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  cases,  I  have  been 
highly  honoured  by  the  favourable  opinions  of 
very  many  men  of  the  highest  standinjf  in  the 
profession,  relative  lo  the  operation  as  practised 
by  me. 

I  shall  be  obliged  lo  you,  or  any  other  gentle- 
men, who  can  refer  me  lo  case«,  succerefnl  or 
otherwise,  whether  published  or  not,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  give  the  operations  their  proper 
standing  when  compared  with  each  other. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir. 

Yours  very  respectfollv, 

CiiAs.  Clay,  M.D. 

Pfcc-nlilly,  Mftiicliester,  .Tun.  14.  1S4:!. 
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PERISCOPE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Causes  of  Sadden  Death. — By  a  careful  se- 
lection of  statistical  accounts  from  the  foreign 
as  well  as  British  journals,  we  may,  afler  a 
lapse  of  time,  arrive  at  the  means  of  making  a 
tolerable  approach  to  a  calculation  of  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  diseases.  Of  'J'i  sudden 
deaths  occurring  at  Strasbourg,  1  was  found 


on  post-mortem  examination,  to  be  occasioned 
by  cerebral  ha'inorrliage,  and  1  by  apoplexy ; 
by  cerebral  congestion,  4  ;  cerebral  and  juil- 
monary  congestion,  1  :  luvmoplynis,  1  ;  foreign 
bodies  in  the  bronchi,  2  ;  imlimmary  conges- 
tion, 1.3  ;  syncoiie,  1  ;  |>crtoralioii  of  the  in- 
testines, L',-^ Total  2(i.  We  advise  tbo.se  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  medical  science  to 
walcli  narrowly  after  similar  statistical  /ac^s. 

'J'reatmeat    of   P/(//w'.«iS  hi/   Protn-linliiret  of 
IroH.— M.  G.  Boissiere,  a  luipil  of  i\I.  Dupas- 
ipiier  at    the  Hotel  Dieu,    Lyons,   has  lately 
foundctl  a  memoir  on  -J?  cases  of  ijbthisis,  un- 
der  the  care  of  the  last-named  practiiioner, 
'and  treated  by  the  above  medical  agent.     Of 
the  -27  patients,  7  dieil  before  the  remedy  bad 
bad  time  to  exhibit  any  very  marked  effect  on 
I  the  system,  and  only  one  case  was  discharged 
I  curetj;  though  the  improved  condition  of  the  re- 
'  raaining   cases    appeared  striking    enough    to 
M.  Boissiere  lo  warrant  him  in  declaiing  "  that 
the  prolo-ioduivt  of  iron  is  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  to   which   the   physician  can  resort  in 
the  cure  of  phthisis.'     M.  Boissiere  has  noted 
the  symplmus  produced  on  himself  -  a  person 
in   heallh— bv   the   remedy.      '•  Before   taking 
the  proto-iod'uret"  he  says,  "  I  examined  the 
pulse  carefully  on  three  occasions,  at  intervals 
of  ten  minutes',  and  found  that  it  beat  regularly 
7o  times  per  minute.     After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour   from   taking  a  dose  of  25  drops  of  M 
Dupasquier's     proto-iodnret     (which     differs 
materially  from   the  inferior  preparation  for- 
merly in   Use  under  that  name)  the  pulse  had 
risen  to  8"),  and  I  felt  •=ome  headache  ;  after 
an  hour  the  moulli  was  cool,   and  there  was 
slight  dryness  in  the  throat  ;    the  pulse  had 
now  fallen  to  811,  but  the  headache  remained." 
When   the   remedy   is  administered  in  small 
but  gradually  increased  doses  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  the  sensations  just  noticed  are  felt  in  a 
permanent  manner;  after  this  the  organs  be- 
come, accustomed  to  the  irritation  which  is  then 
little  felt      The  mouih   and  pharnyx  may  be 
the  seat  of  burning  pain  with  tumefaction  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  red  and  often 
covered  by  a  small  papular  eruption  ;  this  st.ate 
is  often  attended  by  loss  of  appetite,   thirst, 
and  a  remarkable  change  in  the  sense  of  taste. 
In  some  cases  mastication  is  completely  pre- 
vented by  the  pain  arising  from  the  contact  of 
food.      This   local   iurtammalion  is,^  howevei% 
rare;  it  occuired  only  four  times   in  the   ii 
ca5P,._|n  one   half  of  the  cases,  the  patients 
suffered  from  nausea  and  vomiting  on  the  first 
or  second  day  of  IreatnienI,  but  seldom  longer 
depcniling   rather    on   irriialion   of  the  velum 
pahiti  and  uvula    than  of  the   stomach   in  ge- 
neral.    The  first  impression  of  the  ioduret  on 
the  digestive  organs  is  slightly  irritant;  bu 
tolerance   of  the  remedy  is  soon  established, 
and   it  then  acts  as  a  toiiic  — The  vascular  ex- 
citement  ap|iears    to   be   proportionate   to  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  patient.— In  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  Ilie  pulse  becomes  more_ 
full  and  strong,  and  less  frequent  ;  the  beat  of 
skin  subsides,  and  the  patient  is  better  able  to 
resist  atmospheric  changes  than  he  had  been 
The   patient's   countenance   becomes    slightly 
florid    the  muscles   and  flesh  gel  firm,  and  m 
some  cases  symptoms  of  plethora  set  in,  accom  • 
panied,  sometimes,   by  signs  of  local  conges- 
tion in  the  lungs,    the  be  id,   &c.     In  three 
cases  the  remedy  gave  rise   to  an  aflection  ol 
the  skin-  viz.,  urticaria,   eczema,  and  lichen. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  administration  ot^ 
the    remedy,    the  ilyspnroa   and    frequency   o\ 
respiration  "are  increased  ;  hut  after  the  first  or 
second  week   they  gradually  decrease,  and  (fi- 
nally disappear.     The  frequency  of  the  respi- 
ratory act  diminishes  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  dyspnoea  ;  the  latter  often  remains  when 
the  frequency  of  the  respiration  has  been  ro- 
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duced  to  its  normal  standard.  Still  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  is  always  removed,  it  wo  are 
enabled  to  continue  the  remedy  sniVuiently 
long  to  dissipate  the  congestion  and  efl'tisinn 
■which  surround  the  tubercular  deposits. — The 
ioduret  sometimes  determines  slight  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs,  during  the  first  few- 
days  of  its  .?dministration  ;  but  this  rarely  oc- 
curs, and  when  it  does  happen  the  hsemopty.sis 
is  slight,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  tonic 
influence  of  the  remedy  is  felt.  In  two  pa- 
tients admitted  into  M.  Dupasquier's  wards 
with  ha'mopfysis  the  hremovrhage  was  prom]itly 
arrested  by  the  ioduret ;  and  this  symptom 
■was  of  much  rarer  occurrence  in  the  wards  of 
M.  Dupasquier  than  amongst  other  patients 
who  were  not  treated  with  the  ioduret  of  iron. 
Huring  the  first  few  days  of  the  administration 
of  the  ioduret,  the  cough  is  somewhat  more 
frequent,  the  expectoration  more  .abundant, 
but  easier ;  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  these 
symptoms  diminish  in  intensify.  The  (piantily 
of  matter  expectorated  is  likewise  considerably 
diminished  ;  in  a  mouth  it  is  often  reduced  by 
one-half,  three-quarters,  or  even  seven-eighths. 
In  six  of  M.  Dupasquier's  cases,  both  the 
cough  and  expectoration  disappeared  entirely  ; 
in  four  the  expectoration  ceased  after  forty 
days  ;  in  the  other  two  after  the  fifteenth  day. 
Ihe  sputa,  wliile  diminishing  in  quantify  be- 
came more  viscid,  and  expectoration  was  ac- 
cordingly more  difficult ;  but  they  gradually 
lost  their  purulent  character.  M.  Dupa~i|uier 
has  observed  the  pains  peculiar  to  consumptive 
patients  in  the  interscapidar  region  or  walls 
of  the  thorax,  yield  within  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ;  but  the  ioduret  of  iron  never  seemed 
to  have  any  influence  on  pleuritic  pains,  or  on 
those  seated  in  the  walls  of  a  cavern. —  Tii- 
herch-s. — The  physical  signs  of  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  are — bron- 
chophony, intense  and  prolonged  expiratory 
sound,  bronchial  souffle,  roughness  of  the  vesi- 
cular murmur,  dulness  on  percussion,  and  tho- 
racic fremissfmeiit.  It  is  evident  that  if  all 
these  signs  disappear  completely  after  the  a<l- 
ministration  of  the  ioduret  of  iron  fur  a  suffi- 
cient time,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
the  tubercles  have  disappeared,  and  that  di- 
minished intensity  or  extent  of  the  physical 
signs  indicates  a  proportionate  diminution  of 
extent  or  intensify  in  the  tubercular  deposit. 
M.  Boissiere  says,"  I  have  seen  only  six 
cases,  in  RI.  Dupasquier's  wards,  of  crude  tu- 
bercle, without  caverns  ;  in  no  case  did  I  wit- 
ness complete  removal  of  all  the  signs  above 
indicated,  even  on  one  side  of  the  chest.  In 
one  case  no  diminution  of  the  physical  signs 
occurred ;  but  in  the  other  live  I  detected 
some  remarkable  changes.  Thus,  in  two  pa- 
tients the  expiratory  sound  and  the  bronchial 
souffle  completely  disappeared,  and  the  res- 
jiiratory  murmur  was  restored  to  its  natural 
state ;  the  other  signs  had  nut  disajipeared, 
but  they  had  diminished  more  than  one  half  in 
one  of  the  cases  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and 
in  the  other  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days.  In 
three  cases  the  intensity  of  the  broncbophouv 
liad  diminished  one  half  at  least ;  and  the  dull- 
ness of  sound  and  fiemhsenient  were  C(piallv 
diminished.  I  remarked  that  the  diminution 
of  the  extent  over  which  the  physical  signs 
were  observable  generally  kept  pace  with  the 
diminution  of  intensity,  and  lliat  it  alwavs 
took  place  from  below  upwards,  cunnnenciiig 
at  the  limits  between  the  diseased  and  healthy 
tissues,  and  being  more  rapid  in  the  lung 
which  was  least  afl'cctcd." — General  Symplom.:. 
— The  most  important  of  these  are  the  (/rntliml 
emaciiilimi  and  loss  of  appetite,  the  gradual 
loss  of  strength,  night  sweats,  and  the  even- 
ing exacerbations.     In  three  of  the  six  cases 


of  phthisis  in  its  first  stage,  already  noticed, 
the  night  sweats  and  evening-  fever  were  absent ; 
in  two  of  the  remaining  three  cases  the  noc- 
turnal perspirations  persisted  for  three  months, 
but  during  that  time  they  gradually  diminished, 
and  are  now  scarcely  perceptible  ;  in  the  third 
ca=e  lliey  disappeared  entirely  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight.  The  ioduret  of  iron  then  exercises 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  cutaneous  exhala- 
tion from  phthisical  patients  in  certain  cases  at 
least.  But  its  influence  on  digestion  and  nu- 
trition is  much  more  evident.  Every  one  of 
the  patients  (in  a  period  varying  from  eight  to 
fifty  days)  recovered  their  appetite  :  the  weight 
over  the  epigastrium  and  febrile  paroxysm 
during  digestion  ceased ;  the  face  lost  its 
earthly  hue,  and  assumed  a  good  color  ;  the 
emaciation,  in  some  cases,  ceased  altogether ; 
the  softness  and  flaccidity  of  the  flesh  dis- 
a])pcared  ;  and  the  muscular  strength  was  re- 
stored. Several  patients  who  had  been  admit- 
ted in  such  a  degree  of  weakness  as  to  be 
unable  to  stand  upright  or  walk,  were  after 
some  time  enabled  not  only  to  walk  about  for 
half  the  day,  but  to  take  fatiguing  exercise. 
M.  Dupasquier's  opinion  is,  that  the  ic.duret 
of  iron  is  most  efficacious  in  the  third  period 
of  phthisis,  or,  at  least,  that  its  action  is  then 
most  evident,  and  more  so  in  the  second  stage 
than  in  the  first.  Constitutional  is  much  more 
susceptible  of  benefit  from  the  ioduret  of  iron, 
than  accidental  phthisis.  In  three  cases  of 
the  latter,  M.  Dupasqtiier  saw-  no  good  efl'ect 
result  from  the  use  of  tlie  remedy.  The  chief 
auxihary  medicines  employed  by  M.  Dupas- 
quier, -with  the  ioduret  of  iron,  are,  Hoffmann's 
elixir,  bark  and  the  bitters,  cft'ervescing 
draughts,  opiates,  some  vegetable  astringents, 
and  the  pectoral  drinks  commonly  employed 
to  allay  tlie  bronchial  irritation.  'I'he  regimen 
which  he  enjoins  is  almost  exclusively  animal ; 
be  makes  the  patients  clothe  themselves 
warmly,  and  take  as  much  exercise  as  their 
strength  will  permit. 

Inveusion  of  the  Uteuos. — Dr.  Ilura- 
phreys  Storer  was  in  attendance  upon  a  woman 
in  labour,  parturition  taking  place  naturally. 
The  cord  was  not  touched,  except  to  divide  it, 
and  remove  the  child.  On  putting  his  hand 
under  the  clothes  to  take  away,  as  he  sup])osed, 
the  placenta,  he  found  that  be  had  hold  of  the 
uterus  n-ith  the  placenta  attached.  He  removed 
the  [daeenta  and  then  retm-ncd  the  uterus 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  There  was  a 
little  haemorrhage  when  the  afterbirth  was 
detached,  but  none  after  the  prolaps\is  had 
been  reduced.  The  patient  was  ^-ery  much 
jirosfrated,  and  for  an  hour  appeared  to  be 
dying ;  .she,  however,  revived,  and  ultimatelv 
did  well. 

The  placenta  was  very  large,  and  Dr.  Storer 
states  that,  had  he  made  any  attempt  to  return 
it,  in  accordance  w\\\\  the  advice  of  Burns, 
Dewees,  and  Gooch,  he  wouhl  have  met  w-ith 
difficulty,  from  its  mere  bulk.  This  case  proves 
that  inversion  may  take  place  without  the  in- 
terference  of  the  practitioner ;  no  traction  was 
mtide  on  the  cord,  which  was  of  the  usual 
length,  and  not  encircling  the  child.— AV«' 
Knijland  Joui-nul  if  Medicine  and  Snri/eri/, 
.Tuly,  18-12.  ■     ' 
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Irish  M,  dical   Ciiarities    Rili,. — Lord 

Elliot  has  announced  that  this  l?ill  is  to  be 
postponed  fin-  another  session.  One  cause  is 
Ihe  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the  medical 
lU'ofession,  which  has  shew-n  very  great  and 
very  persevering  zeal  in  resisting  it.  Another, 
is  the  opposition  of  the  political  parly  agreeing 


generally  in  opinion  with  the  government,  -who 
are  fearful  that  the  new  Bill  might  lessen  country 
gentlemen'.s  local  influence.  A  third  reason  is 
the  admitted  failure  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
system  in  Ireland  :  the  consequent  want  of 
confidence  felt  in  its  bead  administrators  is 
supposed  (and  we  think  with  good  reason)  to 
disqualify  them  for  the  additional  respon.sibilities 
contemplated  for  them  in  the  new  act.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  some  member  of  the  House, 
unccmnccted  with  the  government,  is  pledged 
to  introduce  a  bill  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  settle 
the  question. 

Li'XATic  Asylums. — The  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  on  Jan.  1-2,  adjudicated  on  a  most 
atrocious  case  of  mal- treatment  of  a  lunatic. 
The  following  is  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  narra- 
tive as  given  in  court : — "  I  could  hardly  have 
believed  that  such  an  outrage  on  humanity,  as 
is  disclosed  by  the  affidavits  in  this  case,  could 
have  been  perpetrated  at  the  present  day.     A 
gentleman,  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  who 
is  artlicted  with  insanity,   was  put  under  the 
care  of  a  committee  of  his  person.     Afterwards 
one  of  his  brotliers  was  appointed  committee, 
and  he  placed  the  lunatic  in  a  hou.se  in  Cork  ; 
and,   after  having  done  this,  he  neglected  all 
that  personal  practical  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  lunatic  which  he  was  bound  (o 
have  atforded.     \ow  the  jurisdiction   in  such 
cases,  which  I  have  derived  from  the  Crown — 
it  may  be  delegated  to  any  one,  and  I  now  ex- 
ercise it  on  the  part  of  the  Crown— makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Court  at  all  times  to  exercise 
parental  care  over  persons  in  the  situation  of 
lunatics,  and  icnmedhitely  to  interfere  in  cases 
of   the   kind.     This   unfortunate   lunatic   was 
found  by  two  gentlemen,  who  are  magistrates 
in  the  county,  and  they  immediately  exerted 
themselves  on  his  behalf;  they,  however,  in- 
stead of  entering  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  committee,  should  have  immediately  com- 
municated with  me,   and  the  business  would 
have  been   promptly   settled.      So    far    from 
blaming  them,  however,  for  not  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  I  am  anxious 
now  publicly,  as  I  have  already  done  privately, 
to  express  the  obligations  which  I  feel  to  them 
for   their  humane  conduct.     The  lunatic  was 
found  by  those  gentlemen  in  an  out-house  be- 
longing to  the  man   w  ith  whom  he  had  been 
placed,  and  from  the  state  of  the  roof  there  was 
access   for  the   weather   and   the   rain ;    and, 
though  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  he 
w-as  stark  naked,  his  legs  chained  and  clenched 
together,  and  fastened  by  a  chain  not   more 
than  two  feet  in  length,   without  even  straw, 
and  not  able,  on  account  of  his  chains,  to  lie 
down  in  such  a  way  as  to  rest  himself,  and 
without  power  to  move  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
narrow  circle  which  the  cliain  would  describe. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which,  through 
the  inattention,  to  say  the  least  of  it,   of  his 
brother,  the  lunatic  lived.     If  ever  there  is  a 
moment  when  the  care  of  one  man  for  another 
should  be  anxiously  exercised,  it  is  when  the 
otlier's  power  over  his  own   actions  is  extin- 
guished  through   his  mental    incapacity.      A 
disregard  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  in 
this  unhappy  state,  to  falling  into  which  we  are 
all  exposed,  is  most  inhuman,  and  while  w-e  are 
free  from  it  —thank  God  for  being  so — it  is  our 
duty  to  watch  over  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 
I  bidicve  it  to  bo  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every 
one  as  a  subject  to  see  that  matters  of  Ibis  kind 
are  investigated,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  country,  in  respect  of  the  state  of 
feeling  existing  in  "it,  that  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  condition  of  persocs  in  the  situation  of 
lunatics."     We  shall  give,  in  an  early  number, 
an  ahstracl  of  the  recent  act  (.)  and  (i,  \  ictoria 
c.  l-j;i)  for  tlie  rogulatiou  of  Lunatics. 
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IMaroate.— It  is  now  said  that  the  laic  H'n- 
Thomas  Preet'e  maile  his  will  three  years  ago, 
and  hcqneathcd  the  whole  of  his  property  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  in  l,ondon.— /vfK//.vA 
Observer. 

lloYAi.  Medico-Botanical  Society.— At 
(he  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  January  IGfh, 
tlie  following:  gentlemen  were  elected  oflieers 
for  the  ensuing  year :— President,  Earl  Stan- 
hope ;  Treasurer,  Ileniy  Cope,  Esq.,  Jun. ; 
Seeretaries,  John  Foote,  Esq.,  Joseph  Houl- 
ton,  M.D. ;  Lihrarian,  Edwin  Saunders,  Esq. ; 
(.'onservator,  Frederick  John  Farre,  M.D.  ; 
Professor  of  Botany,  office  vacant  ;  Professor 
of  Cliemistry,  J.  G.  D.  Rogers,  Esq.  ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  ^ledica,  Georpe  (i.  Sigmond, 
M.D.  ;  Professor  of  Toxicology,  John  Charles 
Cooke,  M  D. 


1^'UESII  IMPOKTATION  of  GENUINE  AR- 

ItOW-IlOOT  IViim  llie  South    Sea  Islands,   forwanleil   hy  Mr. 


.VillinijiN.  siiii  rtf  tliclato  l.iiiriitfii 

tu  A.s.  in,UMi;i;,  3,  Ai/r  ri.\ri 
w  iinr.fUAVKi,.     iiii.  ^•■'■'■•'  ' 

fmiiu-iil  Pli 


,d   consigned  dii 
OHEAT    AUE-STKEET. 

(   lii'i  liceii  tested  by  the  most 

M  I  '>im!oii,  and  found  to  be  creatly 
iriin'il  by  it  is  stronger.  tbickiT,  .ind 
.li  loii'/er  ill  ;i  coairiilatoil  staR'  llian 
usod  lur  iiiiddiut'S.  custard,  blam- 
re  |)iinted  uii  ihe  WTaitpcr.-:,  It  is 
lould  be  taken  pleutilully  iu  ciisos  i>r 


iiy.ilbcr.  Till'  !.li> 
more  traii'^iiaient,  and  ieniaiii'<  im 
nny  otber  Arrow-root.  It  tiuy  bi 
iiian!,'e,  Sec;  recii»es  fi.r  wldch 
aim  an  excellent  astrln^'ent,  and  ; 
diiirrboca. 

Sold  bv  .Slatlniiers,  Grocers,  Drag^'ists,  &c.,  in  one  ponnd  packets; 
ciinsiderablf  ptndt  allowed  U,  persons  to  vend  tlie  article.  Particulars 
niuy  be  obtained  of  A.  S.  P.,  3,  AIi;-place,  Great  AUc-strcet.  \Vbite- 
tbappl. 


ROYAr.  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 
LONDON. 
List  of  Gentlemen  admitted  Members  on 
Friday,  January  l3th,  184.3  :—H.  H.  Cor- 
hould,  F.  D.  Howell,  J.  L  Atkinson,  R.  E. 
Davies,  B.  H.  Hutchinson,  F.  O.  Barker, 
H.  W.  Reynolds,  F.  J.  Bnrrge,  T.  F.  Mc'Gau- 
van,  R.  E.Lutley,  R.  Rudalj,  A.  Featherston- 
haug'h. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR.  POWER  continues  to  hold  his  CLASSES 
for  tbo  Instruction  of  Gentlemen  preparing;  for  examination  at 
Apothecaries  Hall,  the  College  of  Smgeons,  London  University,  Me- 
dical Boards,  mI  No.  7,  Maze  Pond,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Inquire  at  Hie  Lecture  Kooni,  Maze  Pond,  or  at  37,  Nelson  Square, 
Blftckfriars. 


LABEtS    FOR    FITTING     UP   SURGERIES,   CHEMISTS 

SHOPS,  &C.    AT   ABOUT    1  Jd.    PER  DOZ. 

,Tu--:r  Published,  Price  lOs.  Rd.,  a  new  an.t  enlarjjcd  Edition. 

RB.  EDE'S,  NEW,  CHEAP  AND  COM- 
•  PLETE  SERIES  of  1,178  LABELS,  adapted  to  the  Phar- 
macopoeias of  London,  Edinbmvh,  and  Dublin,  including  the  'Sew 
Remedic:^,  and  Duplicates  and  Blanks. —Also,  a  very  SUPERIOR 
HARD  VARNISH,  especially  prepared  for  the  Series,  in  Bottles,  at 
K.  9d.  each. 

Dorking-:    R.  B.  E»r. ;— London  :    Simpkin,   Mavsliall,  and  Co.; 
Tc?g,  Cheapside;  and  R.  E.  Dear,  so,  Bishops^ate  Within. 


T 


HE 


YOUKSHIRE      FIRE      AND     LIFE 

INSURANCB     COMPANY. 
Er,tabllshed  at  York,  1831,  and  impowered  by  Act  of  Pailiamant. 

Capital,  £500,000. . 

PATRONS. 


The  ArcbbUbopof  Yovk. 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

The  Earl  of  Tvrconnel. 

The  Earl  of  Zetland. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Varboroujih. 

The  Bishop  of  Rlpon. 

Viscount  Moriietli. 

Lord  \Vli.arncli(fe 

Lord  Feversham. 

Lord  Hotlinm,  M.P. 

Lord  llowden,  K.C.S.  K.L.H.  kc 

Lord  Wenlock. 

Lord  Wovslev.M.P 

Hmi.  E.  R.  Pctre. 

Sir  G.  Strickland,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Actnapi-  aad  Secretary— Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN.  Yonic. 
London  Agent  for  the  Life  Department — M  .  Edward  Kenwood, 

46,  Wallinf  Street. 
The  attention  of  the  Public  is  requested  to  the  Terms  of  tins  Com- 
pany for  Life  Insurances,  and  especially  fur  Female  Lives. 

lire  Insurances   are  also   effected   by  tliLs  Company,  on  the  moit 
moderate  terms. 
Farming  Stock  inaured  without  t'le  avevagc  clause. 
Prospectuses,  with   the  Rates  of  Premium,    and  every  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Head  Otllce,  in  York,  ot  of  any  of  the  Agents. 


Sir  Francis  Lawlev,  Bart. 
Sir  W.  B.  Cooke,  Bait. 
Sir  W.  A.  In.nilbv,  Bart. 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart. 
Sir  F.  M.  Vavasour,  Bait. 
Sir  S.  Compton,  Bart.  M.P- 
The  Archdeacon   of  York. 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 
Jno.  Henry  Lowtlier,  Esq.  M.P. 
G.  F.  Barlow,  Esq. 
Robert  Craycroft.  Esq, 
Robert  Denison,  Esq. 
P.  Saltmarshe,  Esq. 
JIarmaduke  Wyvill,  Esq. 


MKSSKS.  WHlTTAKER&Co.,  AvK  MxRlA  Lank,  London', 
Have  .iust  publishtd,  price  .lOs., 

INFUSORIA.     The  His.ovy  of  Infusoria,  Vising 

JL  niui  foisil,  with  descriptions  of  aVl  Ihe  known  species  ;  nvraneed 
.-ilYi-r  Or.  Elirenbers,  iind  500  coloured  illustrations.  By  Anurrw 
Puitliiaud,  M.  ft.  I. 

MICROSCOPIC  ILLUSTRATIONS.     A  new  Edition,  enlarged. 
price   l-^.  Cd.  with  descriptions   of  tie  Achromatic,    Polarizing,   and 
other  Microscopes,  and  ample  instnrtions  for  use. 
Tlii.s  work  i.'i  the  only  practical  treatise  on  the  ufie  of  Modern  Mi- 
croscopes extant,  price  23.  Gd., 

ENOLLSH  PATENTS;  lieing  a  Il-eister  of  all  those  pranled  in  Ihe 
.'lrf.%  Mnnnjatiitri-i',  ClCEMisTRY.  •igriculliiri',  Sic,  in  ISII,  willi 
copious  Index,  .ind  an  account  of  tlie  new  Act  to  secure  designs  <>n 
.-irticles  of  manufacture.— Also,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.. 

A  Li^T  op  2,000  MicTinsrOPi:  Objfcts,  with  Remarks  on  the 
circulation  in  Animals  and  Plants  seen  under  the  Microscope. 


pOAES.— SAMSON    and   Co.,   Essc.v   Wharf 

^-^  strand,  and  JAUUOW,  South  Shields,  Coal-merchant.s,   Impor- 


X'C.  assure  Ih.-ir  Friend: 
supplyinu  Iheni  wiili  CUAI.S,  .i;  lli 
the  Collieries,  and  would  ;ulvi,^p  «ai 
inif  rise  in  prices.  Very  ln-.t  si 
Anthracite,  for  Arnotl's  SIoms 
Fouudfr;'  and  Gas  Coke,  equailv  f 


I  they  b.LVc  unusual  facililies  for 
fy  arc  now  freishtins  direct  fron 
ly  order.s  previous  to  the  approach- 
leeuLd,  j-.i.  fid.;  seconds,  24s.  ; 
,  I'lb;.,  w  itiiiu  four  miles,  cash  . 
heap. 


WILUENOW'S 
NKUSF.S.       The 


capsui.ks     gelati- 

partnership  between  "  Wihlenow  and 
Krantz"  being  dissolved,  JULIUS  KRANTZ  Lej;:.  to  state,  Iliat  he 
continues  the  maniifactnrc  of  the  Capsules  as  before,  and  trusts  to 
obtain  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the 
Preparation,  to  merit  which  will  be  his  constant  endeavour. 

J.  Krant7  cautions  his  friends  against  certain  persons  who  falsely 
pretend  to  liave  been  in  the  employ  of  himself  and  late  partner,  and 
profess  to  be  able  to  supply  an  article  of  the  same  superior  qualily. 

10,  President-street  East,  King-squai-e,  Goswell-road. 


H 


INVALID    CARRIAGE. 

T^IIE  Public  are  respectfully  informed,  that  this 

*-  valuable  invention  is  nov  brought  to  perfection,  on  a  very 
biri:o  scale.  Its  advantages  to  Invalids  are  too  numerous  to  detail 
and  explain  in  an  advertisement  hut  on  an  inspection,  it  *iill  at  once 
convince  Ihe  most  sceptical  ol  its  astonishing  cnnvenipnces.  In 
cases  of  accident  it  is  inv.ihiible,  and  should  be  kept  by  the  proper 
authorities  at  every  policc-stalioi.  It  has  been  in-ipecterl  bv  numer- 
ous scienlific  persons,  and  all  are  delighted  with  it.  To  all  persons 
afflicted  in  any  way  whatever,  tl.is  carriage  presents  immense  advan- 
tages. Altliougli  ,'i  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  bringing  ibis 
invention  to  maturity,  the  cost  will  be  very  moderate. 

For  further  particulars,  please  addresi  (prepaid)  to  Mr.  Walter 
SMiTit,  1!,  John-street,  HaniinerKmtth.  who  will  forward  drawing;:, 
tojjether  with  Hie  price,  which  Is  regulated  accordinr;  to  the  manner 
in  whlcli  it  U  fitted  up. 


TO   THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.— In  ad- 
dilivn  to  the  niimr-<i,os   tfslimonials  which  Mr.  Diniu'bird  line 

h.i.l    (li..    ..ill  ,ii,i. i.in.diu-   lo   the    Medical   Pr.jfe'.siuii   of  tlit 

iMU.n,    ,,|„|     ,,|,M,   ,,i     .1    (  ,.■    SOI.UT.    MAGNF.S.   BM'AHH.,    as 

lu;, (,,,,■, I  iM n,,  ,    .lIV  ii,.  ,,  !,,•  h.is  gre:it  pleasure  In  adding'  Ihe  fol- 

ioi'.ii.y,  wl.uii  i..m(i.-i  i.iil  I'l  l-i'  o-^i'tul  to  all  eng.iged  ingenenil  pr.u-tice, 
as  if  pre.'5enl-s  another  stjrong  cylUence  of  its  remedial  power  resultiog 
from  practical  experience. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  James  B.Thompson,  Surg.-Accoiiehenr:  — 
33   Upiii-r  Gower-strcet,  University  College. 

Sir,— In  justice  to  you,  I  feel  called  upon  to  add  my  testimony  to 
J'our  preparation  of  Magnesia,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  profession  trcnerally,  particularly  in  cases  of  gastric 
derangement,  and  in  c;it;irrh  of  the  bladder  and  irritable  urethra.  I 
havi;  vciv  recenllv  liied  it  \uth  the  most  beneficial  results  in  two  cases 
of  irritaliilifv  ot  ih.-   I.I.i.I.I.t  ;iikI  urethra:    1  steeped  tbo  leaves   of 

buchu  find  111  I  m   1  111  11 iiii ,  ui.l  b.und  it  have  a  most  soothing 

effect  on  Mm'  p  n  !   ,  u  i   n.   ,   i     I  ini  !■  iii.il.  iVoui  the  superior  powrrs  of 

the   sol  III  I u  <  '  ri.ti  tui'.  !:.>'  oii'di.  >,i  il  virtues  of  the  leaves,  and  also 

of  the  advantaices  ol  tiic  iilk.ili  wWnh  y>ur  Solution  of  Bi-Carbonate  of 
Magnesia  certainly  possesses  over  that  of  every  other  preparation. 
Yours,  &c.  &c. 

James.  B.  Thompson'. 

To  Mr.  Dinneford,  172,  Bond  Street. 

Prepared  of  the  vitmost  pmitv,  and  sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensine 
only,)  containing  5lbs.,  at  5s.  lid.  each,  by  Uie  usual  respectablg 
Wliolesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietor. 

Dinneford,  Family  Cheml-.;t  to  Her  Majesty  the  aueen  Dowager 
172,  Bond  Street. 


SIEVE     RLOCK, 

MEDICAL  PRINTING  OFFICE, 

AM> 

LABEL    WAREHOUSE, 
:^,  WARDROBE  TERRACE,  DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  London. 
Where  may  be  had  the  gre.itest  variety  of  every  description  of  Labels 
both  plain  and  ornamental,  for 

Kunor.oNs,  AroniErAUtns,  nrEMisTs,  and  dri'grists. 
*■>;  *   Engraving  and  Printing  tastefully  executed. 


s 


ILVEU  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 


WALTERS' in'DRO-PNEUMATIC  ENEMA 
SVRlNGi:.— Thii  newly  invented  Instrument  is  very  su- 
perior to  anv  at  present  in  use.  oniiccount  of  if:  simplicity,  its  great 
portahilitv,  and  its  durabilitv.  It  is  in  itself  resorvolr  and  syrintre, 
less  than  half  the  size  o?  any  other  that  holds  the  same  quantity  offluid, 
and  gives  a  continual  jet  to  any  force  required,  and  free  from  air. 
It  has  been  shown  to  several  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  London,  and  has  met  with  their  un(iua!illcd  approbation. 
This  Instrument  will  be  forwarded  into  any  part  of  the  country,  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  post-office  order  for  a  Guinea  and  a  Hall'. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  Inventor.  J.  Waltkr-s,  l.'),  Moorgate 
Street,  London,  whose  name  is  stamped  upon  them. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVENTIONS 
and  REGISTRATION  of  DESIGNS,  14,  Lincoln's-inn-tielda- 

Invcnlors  and  capit:ili;l-i  are  informed,  that  all  business  relating' l'> 
spcurinv  and  disposing  of  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS, 
Preparaliun  of  Spe.-ili.-ation><,  and  Drawings  of  Inventions,  is  expe- 
ditiously and  economically  effected. 

Also,  REGISTRATIONS  under  the  New  Consolidated  Copyrtglit 
of  Designs  Act  5  &  (1  Vict.  cap.  100. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  much  useful  information,  may  he  obtained, 
and  reference  to  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations 
lu.'idp,  on  application  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  ir,  Lincoln's  Inn 
I'iehls ,  Branch  t)mce  in  Paris,  22.  lue  de  la  Fevme  dcs  Matluu'ins. 

Also/ 

THE  RECORD  OF  PATENT  INVENTIONS.  No.  4,  for  Ja- 
nuarS',  pvice  Is.  fid.,  contairts  all  the  Specifications  enrolled  In 
November,  List-v  of  New  Pulcnts,  several  Reports  of  Patent  I.kVr 
Proceedings,  &c.  Ry  Mr.  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Offlce 
for  Patents,  It,  LincolnV-iim-fleUls,  wln^re  orders  for  the  Record  may 
be  forwarded;  also  to  the  Publishers,  W.  Lake,  170,  Fleet-street; 
Sherwood.  Gilbert,  and  Piper,  Paternoster-row  ;  Weale,  High  Hol- 
born;  Hebert,  Cheapside  ;  and  through  any  Bookseller  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


B 


ENTLEY'S   BROWN  WINDSOR   SOAP  is 

p  most  emollient  :uid  p\irest  soap  in  use;  its  healing  effects 
in  cases  of  chappes  hand':,  rou-hness  of  skin,  or  other  unpleasant 
aensalions  caused  by  sudden  atmospheric  ehanees,  are  duly  appre- 
ciateil,  its  constant  use  will  not  only  protect  the  hands,  face,  and 
arms  a"ainst  bleak  winds,  and  damp  air,  but  it  will  produce  a 
whiteness  and  softness  of  Skin  indescribable.  In  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and 
2s  Cd  packets.  To  he  had  at  the  Proprietor's  Depot  for  the  inimita- 
ble Extract  of  Honey  for  the  growth  and  restoration  of  the  uumaa 
hair   No.  ''2(1,  High  Holhorn,  aui  of  most  Hair  Dressers  and  Chemists, 


s 


OniGINAI.  HEDR'AI.  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

ANSELL  AND  HAWKE,  of  No.  8,  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fleldi^,  begs  to  Inform  Gentlemen 
commencing  or  altering  In  the  above  Profession,  that  they  iiave  a  large 
assortment  of  Drawers,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  every  requisite  for  com- 
pleting Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  mod.:rate  terms.  Most  .satis- 
factory references  can  be  given  as  to  style  and  quality.  Plans  and 
Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  or  stock  and  Fixtures., 


ilver,  sup- 

plantedbythc  introduction  of  a  new.  and  perfectly  matchless  ALBA- 
TA  PL.\TE.  C.  WATSON,  (late  Alderman,)  11  and  42,  Barbican, 
.ind  1(1,  Norton  Fot.oatk,  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
itui  itinn  of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  public  notice  the  most 
Im  M^hlul  Article  ever  vet  offered  ;  posaessiiig  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
111  i|iiK'arancc— with  all  its  durability  and  hardness— with  its  perfect 
.!<. .  iiii ."ss  and  use— undergoing,  as  it  does,  a  Chemical  Proces.i,  by 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mL^ed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted— 
re.sisliiig  alt  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Maimfactured 
into  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks     -    -     -  per  doz.     \G     6 

Dessert  Ditto -       ditto        12     0 

Soup  Ladles     --- --        00 

Sauce  Ladles   ----------        10 

Tea  Spoons      -------   per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons       ---------         30 

C.  WATSON  bees  the  Public  will  understand,  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own.^and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
than  iiisMetal  is  from  all  others  :  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
difflculty  in  discovering  the  animus  which  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
made  against  him  hv  apartv  who  i?  daily  suffering  from  the  unparal- 
leled success  which' has  marked  the  progress  of  his  New  Plato  since 
its  introduction.  C,  W..  unlike  this  party,  courts  comparlaou,  feeling 
confident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminenco.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  H»,  Norton 
Folgate. 

,  ; — a  fidl-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
ariety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  set  i 
set  of  three  convex  japan  travs,  10s.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  Xi-i.  to  105s.;  a  dozen  ivoiy  knives,  14s.  ; 
0  dozen  dessert  ditio,  10s.  8d. ;  carvers,  4s.  Cd.  per  pair;  fenders, 
from  63.  to  G.ls.  ;  Are  Irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  253, ;  American  ovens,  lo 
bake  before  the  Are,  4s.;  copper  kettle,  .^)S.  Od.;  copper  coal  scoop, 
IVi.  Gd.  iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  fid.  npwards  !  and  every 
article  in  fumisbingironmongery  unusually  low.  Quality  Is  here  the 
primary  consideration, — hence  Its  uninterrupted  success  for  .'iO  years, 
and  its  present  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  and  m«st  extensive  fur- 
nishinj  Warehouses  in  London. 


AVE  YOUR  INCOME-TAX  by  DOXJDNEY 

and  SON'S  NEW  TARIFF,  la,  Lombard-street. 

Doudnev'-s  celebrated  Army  Cloth 

Spanish  Cloak,  9V2  yards,  .lOs. 
Blie  ArmyCloth  Opera  CIoak,51s. 
Bovs'  Cloaks  of  every  make,Ss.Gd. 
Suit  of  Footman's  Liveries,  03s. 
Ladies'    elegant  Riding    Habits, 


Fashionable  Taglionis  and  Ches- 
terfields, 18s. 

Snperfinc  Dress  Coats,  first-rate 
style,  3Ss.  and  47s.  Gd. 

Frock  Coats,  silk  facings,  iis.  and 


50s. 
Winter  Trousers,  135.  fid.  to  21.s. 
Winter  Vests,  7s.  and  10s.  C(l. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  effecting  a  saving  In  their  income,  without 
deterionitinc  the  nnalltv,  quantity,  or  style  'of  their  dress,  can  best 
efl-ect  it  at  Doudney  and  Son's,  '"    '™>"'  ^.™» -p 
1781. 


Lombard-street,— Established 


PAPER  TEA  TRAYS, 
Pattern,  and  an  infinite 


BRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1.  Prlnces-.street,  Bank,  Loniloii. 
Tills  IiiMltiilion  is  fraliowered  l.y  a  Special  Act    of  P»"'=''"f"'' 
(IV.  Vict.  cap.  IX.)  and  is  so   constituted  as  to  alTord    lie  ^""^'If 
if  Life  Ass.iranco  in  their  fnllest  extent  to  PoUcy-Holdei-s.  and  to 
present  sreater  facilities  and  accommodation  than  are  nsuali. 
hv  other  Companies.    The   decided  superiority  of  its  pliin. 


ually  offered 
'  and  its 


hy  other  Companii 

claim   to  ptilillc  preference   and  support, 

testably,  hy  itn  extraordinarj-  and  unprecedented  success. 

•.•Assurances  may  either  be  effected  l.y  parties  on  theiroM-n  Lives, 
or  hv  parties  interested  therein  on  the  Lives  of  others. 

The  elfect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  Is  to  create  at  once 
aPoperlv  in  Reversion,  which  can  ^'^  •'''«<''"  Z'rhM.-^io  by 
Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  person  at  the  a?e  of  Tlilrt>.  «no  hy 
Se  n-,™e"  "  S.  3s.  id.  to  the  Britannia  Life  Assurance  Company, 
0.^0  leo  ine  at  once  possessed  of  a  l,e,ueatliable  projiorty,  amotu.  tns 
to  £1011  snluect  only  to  the  condition  of  us  contmumj:  the  same 
pavment  iiiarterlv  during  the  remainder  of  His  iife.-a  condition  v  1., 
Sm"l.efu  lined  hy  the  mere  savins  of  r.ioili  siliii.lNosvveekly  n.  In  i 
e"  pendi  tire.  Th  is,  by  the  exertion  of  a  very  slight  dosree  of  econo- 
mv- ™su  'h  indeed,  as  can  scarcely  lie  felt  as  an  inconveraence,  he  may 
at  once  VealiM  a  capllal  of  £1000,  which  he  can  heqnealh  or  dispose  of 
in  any  way  he  may  think  proper. 

Del  riled  Prospectuses,  and  every  rcriuisite  information  as  to  111* 
mode  of  elffctine  Asst;li.nccs,  may  be  ohiainod  at  the  Office. 

Peter  MoRRlscs,  Resident  Director. 
A  Board 'of  Directors  «lt«nd  daily  at  2  o'cloclt  tor  the  dispatch 
Business. 


have  been  proved  incon- 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


CLERICAL,    MEDICAL,    AND    GENERAL   LIFE   ASSURANCE   SOCIETY. 

INSTITUTED     1S24. 

A  THIRD  QUINQUENNIAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  was  made  ia  JANUARY,  1842,  ami  the  BONUS  then  DIVIDED  amo;/j!^frf, 

o»  an  averojie,  to 
£28    pkh  ckxt.  o\   the   I'ukaiiums  paid. 
jiy  comparisg  tin:  rates  of  premium  {as  iieeoh,)  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  lower  thax  those  of 

most  other  offices, 
PAETICULAELY   FOR   TEKMS   OF  YEARS. 


TABLE    OF    PliESfitrMS    FOR     A 

>S(1UXG    £100    ON    A    KEALTIIY    LIFE. 

1  S" 

Foi- 

For  7  Years 

at  ail 

Annual 

Paj-inent  of 

For  the 

For 

F.ir  7  \  ears 

Tor  the 

^  i' 

For 

For  7  Years 

For  the 

One  Year 
unlv. 

whole 

Life. 

One  Year 

only. 

at  an 

Annual 

ravnient  uf 

\^hole 
Lifu. 

One  Year 
only. 

at  an 

Annual 

Payment  ...f 

whole 
Life. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£     3.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d.    • 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

20 

1      U     G 

I     1     8 

2     0     (J 

3G 

1      5    10 

I     8     0 

2   17    10 

52 

2     1     7 

2     9    S 

■I    14     0 

21 

1     0     8 

I      1     9 

2     1     5 

37 

1      6     S 

1      8     6 

•2  19     3 

53 

2     4     8 

2  13     0 

4  17     6 

22 

1      0     9 

1     1    10 

2     2     4 

38 

1      7     8 

1     9     1 

2     0     8 

54 

2     6     8 

2   IG     6 

5      1      3 

23 

1     0  10 

1     1  a 

2    :i    3 

39 

1      8     5 

1    w  10 

3     2     2 

55 

2     8     8 

3     0     4 

5     5     0 

24 

1     0  11 

1     2     0 

2     4     2 

-10 

1     8     9 

1    10     4 

3     3     8 

5li 

2   12     4 

3     4     4 

5     9     0 

25 

1      1      0 

1      2     2 

2     5     2 

41 

1      9     5 

1   11      0 

3     5     4 

57 

2  16     9 

3     S      (i 

5   13     0 

26 

1      1      2 

1      2     6 

2     6     2 

42 

1      9     9 

1    11      9 

3     7     0 

.58 

3     0     9 

3  12     8 

5   17     6 

27 

1      1     3 

i     2     9 

2     7     2 

43 

I    10     0 

1    12     6 

3     9     0 

59 

3     6  10 

3  ir    2 

0     2     0 

28 

1      1      4 

I     3     2 

2     S     2 

44 

1    10   10 

1    13     7 

3   11      0 

60 

3   10     6 

4     2     3 

6     7     2 

29 

1      1     9 

1      H     7 

2     9     3 

■IS 

1    12     2 

1    14     8 

3  13     0 

61 

3    14     0 

4     7     5 

6   12     4 

30 

i     2      1 

1      4      1 

2    10     4 

46 

1    12     G 

1    16     0 

3   iri     6 

G2 

3   17     2 

4  13     5 

6   17     9 

31 

1     3     0 

1    4    a 

2  a    6 

47 

1    13     5 

1    )7     8 

3  18     0 

Gi 

4      1      4 

.;    0    4 

7     3     7 

32 

1     3     S 

1     5     3 

2  12     8 

4S 

1    14     4 

1    19     6 

4     1     0 

G4 

4     6     0 

5     8     0 

7     9  10 

33 

1     4     3 

1      6     0 

2   13   11 

49 

1    \^     4 

2     1     .5 

4     4     0 

65 

4  13     6 

4   16     3 

7   16     9 

34 

1     5     0 

1      U     7 

2  i")     2 

50 

1   16  U 

2      3    10 

4     7     3 

60 

5     1   10 

6     4   11 

8     4     1 

3^ 

1      3     2 

1  .-r    2 

2    lli     6 

51 

1   19     2 

2      6      6 

4   lo     6 

G7 

5     9     7 

G   14     0 

8   12      1 

AGENTS  ARE  EEQUmED  WHERE  NONE  HAVE  BEEN  APPOINTED. 
MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  ACT  AS  AGKKTS  TO  THIS  SOCIETY,  TO  W'JIO.M  TUE  USUAL  COMMISSION  IS  ALLOAVED. 

Further  narticidars  can  be  obtained  of 

GEO.  H.  PINCKARD,  Actuary, 
No.  78,  Grf.vt  KcssEiL  Street,  Bloomsburv,  London. 

*,"  Tlie  Income  of  tl  is  Socieli/,   wliich  is  steadil.j  increasiiij;,  now  cxcerds  £97.900  p-r  annum. 


di,>;e.\sesoftiie  ia'mos. 

Just  pi'bl'slicj.  hi  f.)0lscnp.  .-ivo.  Os.  Od.  cloth. 

PHYSICAL    DIAGNOSIS  of  DISEASES  of 

-■-  the  L^^XGS.  By  W.  II.  Wnl-ilic,  M.D..  Proic-sor  ■■:  I'nfJiulOxJ- 
c.il  Anatomy  in  University  CuUfgc.  Lnrdon,  Pliyilcfan  Ic  tlit-  Hospi- 
tal fur  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

•' the  treatise  is  one  of  exira^dinnry  merit.    In<Ieeil,  we  do  not 

hesitate  to  say  tliat  tlicre  exists  in  no  languace  any  work  on  the- 
physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  tiic  hings,  suited  for  stuitenia,  so  cleur 
and  precise,  and.  «I  the  ssme  time,  su  comprclien.sive  and  practical  .t; 
this."— Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Kev..  Jnruinn-,  1SI3. 
Printed  for  TAYLOn  and  WALION,  Bookselk-rN  and  PiiWishers 
to  Vniveisiiy  ColJeeT,  Ippcr  Gowcr  Street, 

VAN-  BrXCHELL   oi>   FISTULA,   kc  --The   Sixth   EdiKon.-Just 

publi«lic(l,  in  Svo.,  cloth  lioards,  price  "s.  Cd    (enlarged), 

"PACTS   and   OBSERVATIONS  relative  to  a 

-■-  Siiccessfitl  Mode  of  TRF.ATIXO  PILKS.  Vistula.  Hemuirr- 
hoidal  Excrescences, Tumours, andSlrictures, WITHOUT  CUTTIXG 
or  CONFINEMENT:  iUustrated  vith  ami.irom  Ca^c:.  Being  a 
fanuhnr  Exposition  of  the  Prjclice  of  S.  J.  VAN  BVTCHELL.  Sur- 
gcon-AccoUcheur, 

"It  is  very  rjtrc-ly  our  praciiic  to  advert  to  honks  on  professional 
«UbjecI.'»  ;  but  the  '  Facts  and  Observations'  appear,  hv  their  prjctical 
and  unpretending  character,  to  indicate  so  eu^y  and  prompt  a  relief 
from  .1  larp8  class  of  nti>st  jiainfulnnd  distressing  disrnses,  that  ive 
bfiicve  this  Mord  of  comuu-iidaiion  from  us,  which  we  give  with  much 
Kincetiiy.  will  not  he  ihuvight  mlsi.Iuced  or  without  Its  vi.'?e."— Ey- 
aminer. 

Published  hy   U.  RENSHAW.  Medical  Bojk'ieller.  Strand'    sold 
alAO  by  the  Author,  at    his    residence,  :'7.  i);ikcr-street,    Porttns 
square. 


ND  APOTHECARIES' 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGLONd' 

D  HALL. 

R.  STEGGALL  continues  his  Lectures  and 

Examinations  for  the  CuIJcye  and  Hall,  and  all  other  Medical 
Boards.  Dr.  S.  has  removed  from  So.  17,  BloDm-ili.m-snu.tre,  and 
his  Lecture  and  Cl-i^s  Room  will  hi'  in  future  at  his  ptivnte  ri;aiaence. 
No.  2,  Southampton-*treet,  Hloonuburj'-sfiuare. 

TO    THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 

TOnN   MORTON,  21,  Great  Charlotte  Street, 

**  Biarkfriar's  Road,  London,  Medical  Fitter.  Fixlurc  Dealer.  Wii- 
tcron  Olasa,  and  Lubeller.  bests  moit  respectliillv  u>  submit  .1  tcKof 
his  priics,  which  he  feels  fonQdant,  when  comp.ired  witti  others,  both 
In  price  and  quality,  cannot  he  surpas-ied.— Stoppered  bottles,  pints 
nndqiiarts,  U.perlh.;  carboys,  I*.  3d.  per  lb. ;  drawer «,  djve-iHiled, 
2s.  each  ;  labelling  in  best  .style,  .is.  per  dozen  ;  cluructern,  U.  cuch  ; 
<<pcci:r  Jars,  labelled  inside,  Ss.  each  ;  gold  paper  khcls.  l^rve  and 
•■mall,  2s.  9ii.  per  doKcn  ;  counters,  glass  cases,  desks,  show  ;.-la««i4, 
find  every  articlo  and  utensil  suit.ililr  fur  the  Above  profession  -it 
equally  T:;oderate  pric«s.  Medical  Nhop^  lilted  in  any  p;irt  of  the 
country.  VulualinDs  made  and  fixture*  and  ri(iii.{;c  boi't;ht  in  aikv 
quanlil>, 

PATENT  BFXT-BaND  .SPRING  DRAWEIiS, 

-*-  for  Himting  or  Ridlnp,  on  an  improved  principle,  for  sii|)porlin;: 
the  lo-n*  nnd  ahdomen.  In  riding  or  other  e\<Tci-.e.  prcventlnc  rup- 
lure,  checking  increase  of  corpulency,  and  givine  rcniar'Kablc  comfort 
Iti  eencnil  wc.ir,  both  to  thin  111  well  fl*  stor.t  pi-r.^ns.  Mrd?  bv  the 
Inventor.  S.  K.  SaLAMaN,  tnllorund  b^cc^•h?^-r^.^ker,  19.  Clinr:n^-. 
cro<<.  tw.^  a&(-r^  from  Crikiti\-tourt.  Riding  li-j.isari  cut  upou  an  im- 
prored  plan,  vrldch  rendori  them  extrcmelv  pleasant  with  or  without 
hra^ei.  The  nsw  light  waterproof  cape  und  coat,  adapted  to  all  cll- 
niitef.  ieasopB,  an4  con^litution*. 

t 


■SV.vTTrR  Betcdoe,  T.vtio*.),  WATrnPitooriR,  -Vc. 

No.  05.  Cornhill,  (Eislil  doors  from  Bishnpsgraie  Street.) 

IMPORTANT  TO  SURGEONS. 

'l^UEIR  especial  attentiou  is  invited  to  the  i<A~ 

■^    lowing  extracts  of  letters  received  l.y  "W.  BERDOE. 

"  I  can  say  of  the  last  I  purchased  of  vfui,  that  I  never  had  nny 
thii.g  so  pleasant  in  wear,  or  so  cIBciontas  n  'Watorproof,  "ud  tliere'- 
forc.  ill  EVERV  respect  !^upcriorlo  a  'Mackiulosh;'  it  is  a  vcr>' plea- 
sant garment  too  for  lightness  and  moderate  ■.varinth.  when  the  w*c«thcr 
is  dry;  as  a  Medical  man.  and  having  mtich  daily  riding,  I  have  fully 
proved  what  is  above  stated,  and  you  «re  welcome  lo  use  this  as  the 
testimony  of  one  much  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  v.cJther,  as  it 
may  be  useful  to  vourself  nnd  others. 

"  Cirencester,  "  THOMAS  Tl'ARNER, 

"iTanuary  4th,  lSi3.  '■  Surgeon." 

I  got  a  \V.itcrproof  Cont  from  youahout  t\'o  years  since, and  I  never 
had  Kuch  comfort  .ind  sutisfaction  from  any  other  description  of  manu- 
facture whatever.  I'lERCi:  NAGLES. 

Duhiiu.  

From  a  Cl^rgymiiu  in  "Wales, 
riicloscd  is  the  amnunt  fur  Ihc  Vcntihiting  "Waterproof  Frock  I 
ordered  of  ymi ;  I  am  much  plcTsed  with  it — it  isWaterpronl  cprl.ninl\. 
as  a  five  nuli^''  ride  on  horseback  in  a  very  hard  rain  satisliictoriiy 
proved,  while  the  perspiration  wai  not  confined.  It  is  decidedly  the 
best  rainv  weather  garment  I  ever  wore. 

Taliarcs,  Landcil"*  Saur,  HENRY  R.  LLOYD. 

The  above  vote  sent  to  W.  B.  cntirch  unsolicited  by  him,  and  came 

from  pavtie-i  lie  has  never  seen. 

Thegarnuiit  rcfeiredtoii  warm,  litht.  portable,  durable,  eeonomi- 

cal,    thorouiThly    portable,     free  from  singularity  of  appe.irancc,  and 

warranted    (withoit   covfimnt.    pruspin aTion  )    to   exclude  .Tn> 

description  or  quantity  of  r.iin  whatevir.       It   is  already  cMensiveiy 

adopted   among   the    Afediral   Profe^siun,  uiiiuy  of  the  must  eminent 

Physicians  and  tSuigerms  having  long  worn  it.     Made  only  hy 

W.VLTi:Ii  Behdoe,  Tailor,  "Waterproofer,  &c. 

6!).  CoitMdtL,  (Eisht  doors  from  Bishopsgate  Street.) 


avilliam  gray, 

19,  DAVIE8  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 

LOSDOX. 

(Undor  the  Immediate  Piilronage  of  the  most  Eminent  Surgeons. ) 
iManufaetures 

The  ilarquis  of  Anjlesey's  Improved  Artificial  Le^ 
I   Improved  Artificial  Arms 

!   Improved  Instruments  for  Division  of  T«ndons 
1  Extending  Machines  for  Contractions  of  Knee  and  Arm 

Crutches  of  all  kinds 

Trusses  of  every  description 

Weak  Leg  Instruments 
I  Exercising  Swincs.  Reclining  Pianos,  Stc,  for  Distorted  Sp'nes 

Invisible  Spinal  rMacbiiies 
!  Boots  for  Weak  AnV:lcs  and  Contracted  Legs 

Elastic  Lacing  Stockings  for  Enlarged  Veins,  3cc. 

Elastic  Knee  Caps  for  Weak  .iiid  Rheiunatic  Affections 

Hunting  Belts  and  Suspenders 

Elastic  Ankles  Socks  for  sprained  or  Weak  Ankles 
Direction.s  for  Measuring,  &c..  will  be  forAvardei  to  any  part  of  the 

country  by  dpplyini;  as  above. 


w 


TO   THE   MEDIC.tl,   nsoFESSION. 

GEORGE  IIAREI.S  respectfully  informs  Gen- 
tlemeu  Mho  may  require  tlieir  sIkijis  labelled  that  may  have  them 
done  In  the  best  stxle  for  .Is.  Gd.  per  dnzen ,  specl.T  iari,  elegantly 
inside,  from  7ii.  upwards.  Wrilini,*  by  glass,  Sc.  Orders  by  post 
punctiinlly  attended  to.  Medical  glass  Is.  p,-r  lb.;  mahogany  drawers 
Is.  Ud.'each-  A  most  extensive  stuck  alwavs  on  hand.  Estaldishod 
1824. 

O.  HARRIS,  15,  Little  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

CUPKRTOR  FOOD  FOR  CHILDRF>N,  INVA- 

*^      LIDS,  AND  OTHERS.— ROBINSON'S  PATENT  BARLEY. 

iir  making  Superior  ll.-irley  Water  in  leu  minutes.  Strongly  recoin-  I 
uu'uded  b;,  the  I'iiiuttv  as  u  coolinjc  an.l  nutritious  Food  for  Infuiits,  J 
much  anpr.ned  for  iiiukjng  a  Delicious  Custard  Pudding,  and  excel-  I 
lent  I'lt  thii  keiiii.K  Broths  or  Soups.  I 

ROBINSON'S  P.VI'ENT  GROATS  form  another  diet  universalh 
esteemed  loi  lunklui;  n  Superior  Gruel  in  ten  minutes, — lli-ht  for  sup'-  ' 
per— and  alienialcly  vilh  the  Fatciil  Barley  ii  an  excellent  food  f.ir  ^ 
children  nnd  i.ivalhh.  being  particularly  recommended  by  the  Facultv  ' 
OS  llu-  purest  and  best  prepBrotioii  of  Ihc  kind  extant.  "   | 

Soiil  by  all  rcspectriblc  Grocers.  DrunirisK,  and  Oilmen  in  To\m  and  I 
Country,   In  Packets  of  Cd..   Is,  and  In  Family  Cat.i^ters  nl  24,.  is., 
and  105.  eneh.  1 

noniNsoN  and  DM.Lvir.ti:,  Pur\'eyors  to  '.he  Queen,  Gl.lUed  Lion 
^trcet,  Iloltiorn,  London,  , 


RIGHT'S   PATENT  DRAG.— The   use   of 

a  drag  to  carriages  being  admitted,  parties  w  isliing  for  <;afety 
and  relief  to  their  horses  have  now  an  opportunity  of  hiiviii<;  one  on 
the  most  iinpro\c,l  princi|de.  such  as  has  iie\er  been  offered  to  the 
public  before — the  carriage  being  skidded  or  released  at  pleasure  by 
the  person  driving  vitbout  leading  his  scat  or  stopping  the  vehicle. 

All  who  are  in  the  hnliil  of  driving  must  see  the  great  beneGi  ob- 
tained of  unskiddiiig  the  wheel  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  so 
that  if  another  is  10  be  ascenJed  the  velocity  shiU  not  be  impeded, 
whereby  lime  is  saved  and  tie  horses  rdieTed  from  the  draught,  a-?. 
well  as  the  danger  avoided  in  backing  the  carriage,  which  must  be 
done  under  nny  other  system  to  relieve  the  skid. 

An  obvious  saving  Is  also  ctTccled,  the  great  wear  iindtr  ill  former 
plans  hein^.  when  the  jkid  \n  i\i^i  rctiuired  vet  cannot  le  released. 

Wright's  Putciit  111.1?  has  now  been  in  use  for  the  last  two  years. 
being  fixed  to  lln-  Ruik;l  Vtntnor  Coach.  Iravelliug  daily  on  on«  of 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Nle  of  Wiu-hl ,  ih«  .i»urney  front  Ryde  J 
Ventnor,  tliirlcen  miles,  luiug  performed  iu  less  time  by  half  an  hour 
than  byilic  former  mode  of  .skidding,  with  much  greater  case  to  th,? 
hotsei,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  propiictors  as  >hown  by  iheir 
testimooial. 

It  can  be  applied  w  ilhoul  regard  to  the  pace  iu  case  of  accident,  and 
may  he  aceompli-'hed  by  a  cliihl  ten  years  of  age. 

Parties  mav  be  supplied  with  t>ie  apparatus  complete,  on  Applying 
at  the  Ulllce  of  the  Proprietor,  No.  22,  Church  Kt.,  Soho,  London. 

To  the  ProprUtor  of  Roval  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde. 

Wsicitr's  P Afi-NT  DR.\t:.  July  23th,  19«. 

Sir,— Having  had  your  drag  iu  use  on  the  Rocket  Coach,  running 
daily  from  Newport  to  thii  place  and  Vcutnor  and  back,  over  one  of 
the  most  l.iil\-  roiuls  in  the  Isle  of  W'ufia,  during  the  last  two  icasons. 
we  express  our  sati^f.^etinn  \\\  its  usmliies'*.  affording  a  great  relief  to 
the  horses.  uuJ  a  suwu-.*  .J  tiint  lull  half  nu  hour  between  Ryde  and 
Ventnor,  n  distance  ol"  thiitt  in  miles,  und  feel  assured  your  drag  when 
known  will  be  genti.illy  adopted. 

We  are,  ^ir, 
GEOKOE  HENDALI-.  ) 

WILLIAM  Lambert;  Coochman.  \  Proprietors. 

JOHN  WHri  riNGTON,  Co.ich  Builder) 
.Ml  letter*  prepaid. 
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(Lr.CTVRr;  v.,  Delivered  December  12,  Isil'.) 

Gentlemen, — In  our  .last  Icctiirp  wo  were  consi- 
dering the  siibipct  of  nervous  diseases  in  cliildren. 
anil  I  have  non'  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  inHamiuation  within  the  cranium  ;  and  I 
am  well  assured,  that  in  private  practice,  inflam- 
mation "witliin  the  cranium  is  not  properly  consi- 
dered as  th<(  luuse  of  disease.  It  arises  in  the  first 
phice  from  blows;  in  the  second  place,  from  a 
sudden  stroke  ;  and  it  may  also  arise  from  exces- 
sive mental  application.  The  lamented  death  of 
Henry  Kirke  White  arose  from  a  cause  of  this 
kintl.  It  arises  from  other  circumstances,  and  it 
is  generally  considered  to  come  on  from  suppressed 
menstruation  -,  and  it  comes  on  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  urine  is  albuminous.  There  is  a  fact  de- 
tailed by  Delamotte  in  a  case  of  operation  on  the  face ; 
the  au\iliar}'  ple.xus  of  the  nose  was  tied,  and  the 
cousei|UPnce  was  inflammation  of  the  posterior  and 
the  opposiic  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Vou  see 
from  this  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  inflamina- 
tion  within  the  cranium  that  that  subject  is  very 
obscure;  and  connected  with  the  fact  I  have  re- 
lated to  you,  (for  the  case  is  not  common)  you 
will  see  that  it  will  require  the  utmost  attention 
to  detect  this  disease  early  in  its  course.  There 
is  another  fact  which  makes  it  still  more  difficult 
to  detect,  that  is,  it  is  very  often  a  very  low  kind 
of  disease ;  a  very  insidious  disease.  For  in- 
stance, a  very  interesting  case  came  under  the  no- 
tice of  Cruvelhier,  in  which  the  patient  scarcely 
nppenrcil  to  have  any  sense  at  all  of  disease.  The 
young  man  woidd  get  up  and  sit  near  the  tire, 
tmtil  at  last  the  symptoms  came  on  much  more 
prominently,  and  the  case  appeared  ultimately  to 
be  one  of  the  msst  distinct  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain. 

The  first  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
is  pain,  in  which  case  it  is  like  arjichnitis,  which 
is  more  acute  than  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  itself.  Having  mentioned  these  two 
cases,  arachnitis,  and  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stanci-  uf  the  brain,  it  is  important  to  state  that 
we  have  no  diagnostic  from  which  to  determine 
when  it  is  one  case  and  when  the  oth.r,  and  it 
is  much  mure  freiiucntly  that  we  find  the  two  e.\ist 
simultaneously.  With  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  which  affects  the  whole  sur- 
face of  th.->  brain,  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
substance  t.f  the  brain,  and  this  involves  all  the 
rerves  within  the  skull  which  are  more  or  less 
impaired  ;  as  these  cases  occur  in  the  way  I  have 
noticed,  I  shall  describe  them  together.  Then  we 
find  that,  sometimes,  diseases  will  arise  from  in- 


fhimmotion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  as  in 
arachnitis,  and  also  from  infiammiition  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  Then  pain  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  it,  but  it  is  not  of  an  excruciating  kind  ; 
it  is  rather  dull.  With  pain  there  are  other  svmp- 
ttims,  such  as  intolerance  of  light,  or  intolerance 
of  noise,  and  other  symptoms  denoting  an  aug- 
mented state  of  (he  faculties  of  the  brain  ;  in  one 
word,  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  first  stage  of 
arachnitis  or  intiammalion  of  the  .substance  of  the 
br.oin.  And  Ihe  symptom  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance,— because  it  is  exceedingly  diagnostic, — is 
that  of  sleep.  The  p;itient  does  not  sleep  in  the 
night,  or  is  aroused  by  dreams  and  by  starting. 
During  the  day  there  is  no  sleep,  or  if  there  is  any 
sleep  at  all,  it  is  nwrcly  a  little  dozing.  No  point 
is  more  important  to  notice  in  connection  with 
disease  of  the  brain.  The  next  symptoms  tvhich 
come  on.  are  those  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  litis 
I  noticetl  in  the  former  lecture,  speaking  of  in- 
flammation within  the  cranium  in  infants.  Very 
often  we  find  a  little  spasmodic  action,  perhaps  a 
111  tie  strabismus,  which  accompanies  a  little  spas- 
modic action  of  an  arm  or  one  leg,  or  both  arms  and 
legs.  It  very  often  happens  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
stale  i_>f  things  you  have  delirium.  Now,  where  the 
tlelitiinn  is  violent  the  case  is  that  of  arachnitis  ge- 
nerally. Much  later  it  is  not  violent.  It  often 
happens  in  a  state  of  falsa  delirium,  and  in  a  state 
of  half  sleep,  that  there  is  coma  vilo-,  and  the  eye 
gapes,  and  the  eye  stares.  Notv  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain, in  this  case,  that  (he  power  of  the  orbicularis 
pnlpebrarum  is  overcome  by  the  power  of  the 
levator  palpebra;,  and  this  being  almost  solely  a 
voluntary  muscle,  the  contraction  of  the  eyelid  is 
overcome  by  the  voluntary  action  ol'  this  single 
muscle  of  the  body.  This  T  noticed  when  speak- 
ing of  the  evclto-raotor  power.  1  cannot  enter 
into  that  subject  but  very  briefly,  just  to  bring  a 
fact  before  you.  Ver^*  often  we  conceive  that  the 
levator  pali)ebra>  is  one  of  the  muscles  under  the 
influence  of  this  power.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
orbicularis  we  can  easily  imagine,  as  we  know  it 
is  a  muscle  of  voluntary  contraction,  that  its  ac- 
tion is  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  It  is  on  this  account  the  eye  is  close;}. 
Now,  supposing  it  to  act  in  an  inverse  man- 
ner, and  tliat  (luring  sleep  the  eye  is  not  closed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  levator  has  some  connection 
with  the  spinal  marrow,  as  it  is  the  only  voluntary 
nerve  in  the  br.ain.  The  gaping  eye,  a-s  contra- 
distinguished to  the  closed  eye  will  be  diagnostic 
of  a  state  of  half  sleep,  which  is  one  ttf  the  symp- 
toms indicating  diseases  of  the  membranes  of  tlie 
brain . 

You  must  have  been  struck  with  one  circum- 
stance in  listening  to  this  detail  Cpf  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  and  tluit  is.  they  are 
all  of  an  exceedingly  low  onlor,  and  are  not  at  all 
calculated  to  strilie  the  eye  of  the  observer  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  not  to  be  tletected  but  by 
the  utmost  application  of  a  spirit  of  observation  to 
them.  I  believe  I  have  stated  three  cases  which 
I  have  observed  at  the  early  period  ol'  the  disease, 
when  the  diagnosis  is  most  important. 

I  just  now  want  to  draw  vonr  attention  to  a 
c.Tse  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  I  have  desei'ibed  a  case  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  cranium,  consisting  of  a  series  of  symp- 
toms all  of  a  low  character.  There  is  sliglit  de- 
gree of  pain,  abhorreuce  of  light  and  noise,  the  in- 
flammation is  slight,  delirium  is  slight,  and  every 
thing  is  slight.  There  is  a  disease  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  after  confinement,  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  precisely  similar.  But  what  is 
strange  is,  that  the  symptoms  are  tenfold  more 
violent.  Those  who  have  seen  much  of  midwifery 
practice,  will  bear  me  out  in  stating  that  it  often 
happens  four  or  five  days  after  delivery  where  there 
is  more  or  less  loss  of  blood,  that  the  patient  is 
taken  with  violent  sbirering.    Now  I  said  nothing 


about  that  v\ith  regard  to  inflammation  of  tha 
brain.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  in  connection 
witli  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  I  say  it  is  so 
decided  that  I  knoiv  of  no  other  disease  where  it 
is  so.  M'ith  violent  shiverings.  then#  you  have 
headache  of  the  most  intolerable  kind  ;  and  excru- 
ciating intolerance  r.f  light  and  sound.  It  is  in 
such  a  case  when  you  eiiter  the  sick  chamber  that 
yon  find  the  blinds  down,  the  bell  of  the  house 
prevented  from  ringing,  the  knocker  tied,  and  the 
street  strewed  with  straw.  These  things  indicate 
a  degree  of  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  and  as 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  this  is  followed  by  violent 
shivering  and  violent  headache.  This  disease  is 
very  common,  and  though  it  is  so  common,  it  was, 
I  belieti'.  until  lately,  called  infl;immation  of  the 
brain,  antl  treated  as  such.  I  am  persuatled  that  the 
want  ofa  proper  diagnosis  has  led  to  many  errors 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  by  the  very  violence  of  the  symptoms  that 
you  are  to  deterimiiie  your  diagnosis,  and  I  al- 
ways say,  whenever  the  symptoms  are  slight  and 
come  on  in  the  slow  form,  and  in  an  insidious 
manner,  you  slujuld  suspect  inflammation ;  and 
whenever  the  symptoms  come  on  in  a  more  violent 
manner,  suspect  that  the  ease  is  dilferent  from  in- 
flammation. Now  then,  let  us  see  how  to  deter- 
mine the  case  when  the  symptoms  are  so  dissimi- 
lar. When  the  ease  is  slight,  it  is  inflammation, 
when  the  symptoms  are  more  violent,  it  is 
different.  If  you  cannot  discover  any  other 
diagnostic,  the  diagnostic  is  not  altered  by 
the  use  of  a  particular  remedy.  That  re- 
meclj'  is  blood-letting.  In  the  case  of  arachnitis 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  remedy  is  blood-letting, 
and  if  you  do  not  bleed  freely  the  patient  will  die. 
In  the  other  case,  I  believe  blood-letting  should 
not  be  used  Ijtit  suppose  you  cannot  determine 
the  tliagnostic.  If  you  ai-e  quite  satisfied  from 
your  diagnostic  that  it  is  not  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  then  I  iiave  not  another  word  to  say.  Now 
I  will  mention  two  cases  that  occurred  the  very 
same  week,  more  than  two  years  ago.  I  was 
called  to  a  patient  in  Guildford-street.  He  was 
attended  by  Mr.  11. — — ;  he  had  a  very  slight  de- 
gree, of  pain  across  the  brow,  a  slight  degree  of 
restlessness,  and  helplessness,  and  a  slight  degree 
of  intolerance  of  I'.ght  and  sound.  The  .symptoms 
were  exceedingly  slight.  AVo  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  inflammation  of  the  brain.  I  said 
let  him  be  raised  perfectly  upright  and  bleed  him, 
This  was   done,   and  ten  ounces  of  blood  flowed. 

He  did   not   turn  pale,   and   Mr.   R -dared  not 

proceed  farther.     This  was  done  on  the  first  daj'. 
I  went  the  next  day  and  foinid  the  same  state  of. 
things  ; — precisely  that  of  coma.     I  said,  "  why 

not  "bleed   him    to    syncope  ?"     Mr.  R said 

"  we  dare  not."  I  left  the  room  saying,  "  let  the 
same  thing  be  done."  On  that  day  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken,  aud  the  patient  never 
fainted.  On  the  third  d.ay  the  same  thing  was 
done,  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  ;  but 
that  dill  not  produce  any  fainting.  On  the  fourth 
day  eighteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken,  and  the 
patient  fainted,  and  did  not  require  to  be  bled 
again.  I  believe  such  a  loss  of  blood  could  not 
have  been  borne  had  there  not  been  decided  in- 
flammation :  at  any  rate,  I  tell  the  fact  to  you, 
that  Ihe  patient  was  well  from  that  moment,  and 
required  no  further  blood-letting  ;  and  what  I 
think  important  is,  he  did  not  sutler  from  the  re- 
mote effects  of  the  loss  of  blood.  By  that  I  mean 
that  in  many  cases  in  which  blood  is  lost  by  the 
system  in  tlie  course  of  a  certain  number  of  day.--, 
there  are  throbbingsof  Ihe  heart,  and  the  arteries, 
in  the  head,  and  so  on.  Such  efi:ec_ts  did  not  occur 
in  this  case.  In  the  same  week  i  w.ns  called  to 
another  patient,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner. I  said  to  the  husband,  '-what  do  you 
ihuik  of  this  case  ?"  He  said,  "  I  think  it  is  arach- 
nitis or  inflammation  of  the  brain."  I  said,  "  that  is 
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not  my  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sucli 
malady  here  ?"  I  sliould  Icl!  you  there  was  a 
very  deranged  state  of  the  aluuentar_v  canal  ; 
there  ^vas  an  excruciating  paiu  in  the  head,  and 
intolerance  of  light.  I  said.  •■  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  should  do  ;  j'ou  should  go  tip,  and  bleed  the 
lady  until  a  state  of  syncope  is  produced."  He 
replied,  "yes,  I  wanted  your  sanction."  I  said, 
"I  give  it  to  you,"  and  while  he  was  gone  up 
stairs,  I  wrnte"  on  a  bit  of  paper,  "  the  patient 
will  faint  before  she  has  lost  nine  ounces  of  blood." 
She  did  so.  Xow  that  patient  suffered  fi-oni  loss 
of  blood ;  and  that  patient  was  a  good  many  days 
in  recovering  from  the  remote  effects  of  the  loss 
of  blood,  though  it  was  a  verj'  slight  loss  ;  where- 
as, the  other  patient,  whose  constitution  was  very 
strong,  lost  eighteen  ounces,  then  twenty-four, 
then  twenty,  and  then  eighteen  ounces  of  blood, 
on  successive  days,  and  never  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  remote  effects  of  the 
loss  of  blood.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  recom- 
mend a  very  safe  measure  when  I  recommend 
bloodletting  ;  invariably  putting  the  patient  in  an 
upright  position.  As  I  said  before,  you  may  mis- 
take the  sj'mptoms  ;  you  may  suppose  there  is 
inflammation  when  it  is  irritation,,  and  you  may 
mistake  this  for  inflammation,  and  the  more 
so  because  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  in- 
sidious, but  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  irritation 
arc  not  shght  nor  are  they  insidious,  but  they 
come  on  with  violent  shivering,  excessive  head- 
ache, intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  and  very 
frequently  delirium.  In  such  a  case  as  this  you 
will  talie  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  in  tlie  severer 
symptoms,  and  a  smaller  quantity  in  tii 
whereas,  it  should  be  just  the  opposite. 

I  must  lead  you,  then,  now  to  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease,  and,  as  I  said  before,  w  itii  regard  to 
children,  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  the 
very  opposite^the  antipodes  of  the  first;  whereas 
in  the  first  stage  the  symptoms  are  excessive, 
now  in  the  second  they  are  slight  at  first,  but  more 
and  more  severe  uhimateh-.  There  is  an  obtusion 
of  the  senses,  so  to  speak;  a  state  of  coma- 
tose insensibility  becomes  coma,  and  a  state 
of  half  delirium  becomes  stupor.  The  patient  now 
be^ns  to  e.\p3rienc»  intolerance  of  light.  Now 
the  patient,  y^iu  observe,  gradually  becomes  blind, 
and  instead  of  more  intolerance  of  light,  there  is 
very  often  blindness.  Look  at  the  pupil,  it  is  con- 
tracted in  the  first  stage,  and  dilated  in  the  second 
stage.  I  consider  the  sj'mptoms  all  of  the  same  land. 
I  mentioned  in  the  first  instance,  there  «as  a  dispo- 
sition to  spasmodic  affection;  instead  of  spasmodic 


the  phenomena  accounlod  for.     Then  with  regard 
to  the  paralytic  state:  paralysis  arises   from   the 
irritation  of  the  organ  itself,  and,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing  state  to  ramoUisenient,  you  have  spasmodic 
action   and    tumefaction,    in   the  second   stage  of 
ranioUisement,  yuu  have  paraly.sis.     In  fact,  every 
thing  in  this  stage  is  paralysis.     I  have  told  you 
about   the  state  of  delirium  passing  into  a  state  of 
coma,  intolerance  of  light,  and  partial  blindness, 
intolerance  of  sound,   and   partial  deafness.     So 
the  state  of  undue  sensibility  passes  into  a  slate  of 
entire  insensibility.     In  the  state  of  insensibility 
some   very  interesting     phenomena   occur,  com- 
bining  a  very    interesting    practical   point.      In 
connexion  with  this  point,  I  will  detail  to  you  a 
short  case.     I  was  called  a  short  time  ago,  with 
several  friends  of  mine,  to  see  a  poor  man  labour- 
ing under  the  symptoms  of  the   second   stage  of 
inflammation  in  the  brain;  he  was  in  a  state  of 
coma,  and  he  was  i^erfectly  deaf  to  many  questions 
I  pur  to  him.     I  cried  out   to  him  to  put  out  his 
tongue,  but  he  did  not  do  so.     He  was  perfectly 
unconscious,  and  agonizing  pain   was  written  on 
his  brow.     I  said,  "what  can  this  possibly  be ?" 
Here  is  a  point  I  want  you  to  attend  to.     Now  1 
come  to  it.     In  this   state  of  half  sensibility,  the 
patient  was  not  conscious  of  the  natural  wants, 
and   therefore   the   bowels    were    insensible;  the 
bladder  was  overflowing  from    being   distended. 
Now  the  fact  is  this,  the  patient  beir.g  unconscious, 
or  in  a  state  of  things  of  half  consciousness,  or  not 
conscious   to   such   an  e.\teut  as   to  allow  of  the 
acts  of  volition,   and    lo   void   the   bladder,    the 
bladder  being  e.xcessively  distended,  there  is  an 
lighter,  |  extreme    discntegration   of    the  fccces   from    the 
:  sphincters,  and  therefore  the  \u-ine  flows  from  the 
violence  of  that  disenlegratlon.     There  is   often 
pain  under  these  circiunstances,  and  it  occurs  in 
I  the  case  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  common  fevers. 
Invariably  if  you  put  your  hand  on  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  you  will  find  it  to  be  full,  and  you 
wiU  perceive  a  percepiilile  difiercnce  if  it  bo  empty. 
This  man   nuist  ha\e    been   suffering  under   the 
;  eflects  of  a  distended  bladder;  distpnded  so  far  as 
to  produce  infiannnation,  anil  in  this  case  recovery 
■  was  quite  impossible.     The  cathetej*  was  proposed, 
and  the  symptoms  were  relieved,  and  the  agoniz- 
ing pain  written  on   the  brov.%  was   Immediateh' 
;  removed.     Here  is  undue  sensibility,  the  very  op- 
posite state  of  things  to   v.hat  occurs  in  the  first 
I  stage.     ^Vlieroas  in  the  first,  all  the  functions  were 
raised,  now  they  arc  all  iu  the  loner  state  of  in- 
sensibility.    In  this  state  of  thing-s,  you  arc  often 
i  called  upon  to  see  a   patient,  hecsusc,  as  I  tohl 


ting  pain  in  the  case  of  hernia,  and  that  the  iialicut 
Lecomes  altogether  easy,  all  at  onct.  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  if  you  are  not  immediately  called  in, 
you  may  give  an  erroneous  prognosis.  I  attended 
such  a  case,  and  I  saw  the  patient  suffering  from 
agonizing  pain.  Another  practitioner  who  had 
been  there  before,  \\m\  given  a  dose  of  calomel, 
and  this  was  followed  by  apparent  case,  and  every 
snnptom  seemed  to  be  relieved,  and  the  pain  gone; 
tiiere  was  nothing  to  excite  alarm.  I  left,  and  the 
next  morning  I  heard  with  horror  that  the  patient 
was  dead.  In  fact,  the  state  of  cessation  of  psin 
was  the  sinking  state,  the  patient  lost  all  pain  from 
tlte  sinking  state. 

(To  be  Continued,  i 


affection   you  have,  in  this  case,  paralysis:  there  i  .vou,  the  first  state  of  "things  is  insidious   in   ii^ 
is  some  change  that  takes  place  which  changes  i _action,  and  its  progress   is   slow.     In   the  lower 

ranks  of  life  especially,  it   passes   on  unnoticed. 


the    state,    that  in    the    first   instance   produced 
spasm,    iiUo    one    that    produces    paralysis.        I 


must  explain  the  meaning  of  these  two  terms 
spd  I  will  put  to  you  an  interesting  phy- 
siological, and  not  an  uninteresting  practical 
?iUestion.  I  told  you  in  the  previous  lecture,  that 
ncerate  the  brain"  as  ;jou  please,  you  cannot  pro- 
duce spasmodic  act"ioii,  nor  in  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  will  you  have  spasmodic  action. 
There  is  not  a  more  diagnostic  mark  of  the 
softening  of  the  brain,  than  therigiditv  of  the  ex- 
tremities. Now,  then,  comes  "the"  interesting 
question:— As  it  is  impossible  by  any  abrasion  o"f 
the  substance  of  the  brain  to  produce  any  spas- 
modic aftecfion,  how  is  it  that  you  ha\e  spasmodic 
actioii  in  the  region  of  the  brain  ?  In  that  ease  of 
affection  of  the  brain  called  ramollisement,  this 
very  rigidity  takes  place,  from  a  mere  affection  of 
the  brain  itself  ,  In  every  case  of  ramoUisemcnl, 
especially  in  the  fir.vt  stage,  there  is  tumefaction. 
Now,  therefore,  the  fact  of  pressure  will  produce 


and  then  the  second  stage  comes  on  before  any- 
thing has  been  done  to  avert  the  symptoms  of  the 
first.  You  are  called  upon  lo  witness  such  a  case 
.IS  that,  in  which  you  have  comatose  insensibility 
passing  into  a  state  of  eotua;  there  is  no  delirium, 
but  a  state  of  dozing  ;  there  is  no  abhorrence  of 
hearing  and  seeing,  but  mi  ilie  contrary,  there  is 
deafness  and  blindness.  Kvery  symplom  iu  this 
state  denotes  a  state  cif  the  brain"  such  its  that  of 
unusual  insensibility. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  two  fii-st  stages  of  the 
disease.  I  come  now  to  the  third  st.age,  and  all 
that  I  can  say  with  regard  lo  this  is,  that  it  is  one 
whicli  is  severer  still  than  the  second  stage.  The 
coma  is  severer  still.  .  It  is  very  often  that  iji  this 
case  you  observe  paralysis,  paralysis  of  that  very 
arm,  that  was  not  previously  contracted.  Not  only 
is  there  paraljsis,  but  you  observe  a  mucous  sub- 
stance infusing  itself  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
causing  an  accumulation  in  the  iutestines.     Ther 


spasmodic  .action,  lou  remember  the  case  1 4  is  a  slow  sinking  .slate  of  the  system,  and  now  not 
mentioned  to  yon  where  pressure  on  the  medulla  ;  only  does  the  urine  pass  involuntarily,  but  the 
oblongata  produced  spasmodic  action,  .and  in  auo-  f  bladder  is  more  .and  more  disturbed,  and  the  intes- 
thcr  case,  a  protuberance  pressing  on  a  nerve,  pro-  tines  are  more  and  more  dislouded.  AnoihcT 
duced  spasm:  and  there  was  one  case  of  protuberant  symptom  is  that  of  a  slate  (,f  oblivion.  That 
disease,  which  affecting  the  spinal  man-ow,  pro-  which  was  accelerated  iu  the  first  stage  becomes 
duced  spasmod.c  action.  How  do  you  account  for  slow  in  this,  and  the  symptom.^;  arc  followed  by 
this  in  the  state  preceding  that  of  ramollisement  ?  death.  There  is  little  suffering  in  Ijiiscase,  which 
.LrrL™!^"!'"!''  S'^ne'-nlly  speaking,  yuu  have  a    is  a  thermometer  as  it  «ere  of  the  iirogrcss  of  the 

l.rlVf.    .1  •'"'"'^?"'"."' ='"''''''' ^''S*"'^'°°Mise»5''-     There  is  a  curious  circumstance  con- 

large  loi_  the  eaviiy;  then,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
tumefaction  producing  pressure,  that  pressure  will 


produce  spasmodic  action,    Here,  then,  you  have 


instance  con 
nected  with  this  sinking  stale  mentioned  by  John 
Hunter,  and  he  calls  it  a  state  of  dissolution. 
Noiv  it  sometimes  hoppens  thM  there  is  excnicia- 
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ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  ORGANS  ;  01?.  TRANSCENDENTAL 
ANATOMY  APrLIEI)  TO  PHYSIOLOGY. 


I^r  r.  R   .\   STIRRES,  ^lembev  of  the  Institute,  of  the  Academy  of 
MeJtciiie,  Hrofe3£or  to  the  Museum  of  Xatutt!  IlUtorj-,  Paris, 
Ic,  &r.,  fcc. 

Summarij. — Analogy  bettt'een  (Ii3  moiislroux  produc- 
tions  of  verteOrnU'd  animah  and   the  permatient 
organic  stale  of  the  inve,'tebrala — Inflne.nce  of  the 
inod'ifications  inrlnccU  by  the  metamorphosis  of  ant. 
malt,  in  the  production  of  species  among  the  iiiuerte- 
hralu — E.t per  intents  of  regeneration    in    the  eartli 
u-urm — Formation  of  the  lolpodes,  the  rorlicclla,  the 
nil.llina,  Sjc.  ~  rairnation  of  the  shell  of  the  aceres, 
of  that  of  the  liamttns  ovalis,  and  of  the  livalvidar 
shell  of  the  isaiira  ci/cladoides — Mutual   relation 
if  organogeny  and  of  zoogeny  as  tvidenced  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  cirripides,  considered  as  permanent 
embryos  of  the  craw-ftsh. 
The  organization  of  the  invertebrata  is  thus,  when 
considered  in  its  true  light,  but  a  reproduction 
upon  a  fixed  plan  of  those  organogenic  data  which 
i\e  find  it  so  difficult  to  determine  in  the  changing 
embrvogeny  of  vertebraled  animals.     With    the 
former  as  with  the  latter,  the  organisms  pursue 
an  ascending  course,  and  become  subj  ected  in  this 
progress  to  the  same  laws  of  development.     Like 
the  veriebrata,  the  superior  invertebrata  traverse, 
during  their  periods  of  formation,  the  iiermanont 
oi^anisms   of   the  inferior  invertebrata  ;    so  that 
these   latter   are.  as  it   were,  but  the  permanent 
embryos  of  the  former.    Obsurv-ition  or  experi- 
ment will  be  still  more  docisLvc  in  the  iuvertebrata 
than  in  the  vertebrata  ;  for  that  wliich  in  the  latter 
takes  place  internally,  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
renders  observation  exceedingly  difficult,  is  in  the 
former  executed  externally,  and  most  frequently 
with  a  slowness  which   permius  the  observer   to 
calculate  its  stages,  and  eieu  to  measure  its  varia- 
tions. Trom  this  parallel  progress  of  the  organ- 
isms in  the  vertebrata  ami  \ho invertebrata,  springs 
a  most  singular  and  imexpected  result.     'V\^lilst, 
iu  fact,  in  the  verteinata,  ihi:  oi^anic  metamor- 
phoses inllueiKie  only  the  organisms,  which  are  the 
seat  of  these  change's,  wilhout  altering  or  affecting 
the  species  or  family,  in  (he  invertebrata,  ou  the 
contrary,   but  especially  in  the  lower  ones,  each 
metamorphosis,  e.ich  tran.sform;itioii  gives  birth  to 
a  species,  to  a  fitmily,  to  a  new  genus.    The  genera, 
the  families,  the  .species,  limited  in  the  vertebrata. 
thus  seem  to  be  u-ithout  limits  among  the  inverte- 
brata :    a  curious  tact,  the  cause  of  which  most 
probably  depends  ou  the  parasitical  lilV  of  the 
embryos  of  the  \ertibratii.  as  opposed  to  the  free 
and  iudepi-ndont  lite  of  the  greater  number  of 
invertebrata.   The  comparison  of  these  two  species 
of  life  will  moreover  ilireci,  us  towards  the  con- 
j  diiious  of  the  uterine  life  of  man  :uid  the  mam- 
.  mifora,  antl  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon 
'  the   c-inse   of    the  aborlious,  so  freiiuent   in  the 
human  species. 

Tf  c  may  remark  that,  iu  the  invertebrata,  Jife  is 
freely  pcrfurmed  with  organic  conditions,  which 
we  should  denominate  as  monslrou.^  in  the  verte- 
brata. for,  in  fact,  the  invertebrata  avo  frequently 
but  living  monstrosilie.s,  if  compared  with  the 
perfect  vertebrata.  Thus  part  of  the  polypi,  and 
some  infusorial  animals,  are  anenlerie,  or  ilevoid  of 
intestinal  canal,  similar  to  the  moles  expelled  from 
liio  female  itlerus.  Otliers  present  only  the 
anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  alcyona.  the  itrtiilla.  the  pennatula.  and 
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some  I'ortirclla  among  tbo  bifusoriii.  There  arc 
accpliiilmis  moubters.  devoid  of  tliat  wliicli  is  ilc- 
numiuatcil  the  lnad.  among  the  invcrlcbrata.  A 
great  number  also,  even  among  the  higher  classes, 
are  destitute  of  a  heart.  These  mutilations,  these 
deprivations  of  organs  are  incompatible  with  the 
external  life  of  vertobrated  animals.  An  acepha- 
lous being-  devoiil  of  a  heart,  or  even  of  a  part  of  the 
intestinal  eanal.  dies  on  cominn-  into  the  world  ; 
but  before  birth,  it  has  a  life  of  its  owa  within  the 
uterus  ;  it  has  passed  iluMugh  a  peculiar  I'^rni  of 
vitality  ;  in  a  word,  it  has  aecomplislied  the  life  of 
an  invertebrated  animal.  We  all  Icnow  that  before 
birth,  inammiferous  monstrosities  are  endowed 
with  life  in  the  womb  ;  but  a  fact  less  generally 
known,  and  hitherto  seareely  regarded,  is  that 
there  exists  for  these  monstrosities  a  scale  of 
iiterinp  vitality,  —  a  ^■ery  important  eirenmslance 
in  a  philosophie'.d  point  i>f  view,  since  it  proves  a 
species  of  iude]ien(l:int:-e  in  the  beinj;"  during  em- 
bryonie  life.  Thus  a  fcetus  devnid  nf  a  limb,  will 
live  lonjfer  in  llic  uterus  than  one  destitute  of  a 
heart  and  a  head,  as  this  latter  in  its  tiu'n  will 
perish  sooner  than  one  in  \\'lueh  the  head  only  is 
wanting.  These  ficls,  in  which  .science  is  already 
so  ricli,  might,  physiologiially  eunsulered,  tend 
grenlly  to  clear  thi'  disputed  i|uc-sllt>uin;ninlomy  as 
to  thevaseulnr  eommunicMliou  between  the  moiher 
and  the  infant.  Suppose,  that  tliiseommmucation 
does  exist,  do  we  not  see  that  its  cessation,  or  the 
natural  detachment  of  the  luetus,  sliould  take  place 
at  the  same  periud,  whether  this  production  be 
monstrous  or  not  V  What  can  the  nialt\iruia(ion 
of  the  fi-etus  have  to  do  with  this  c.iinniiniicalion, 
if  pmbryunic  life  be  but  a  sort  of  graftiiig  of  the 
infant  lipon  the  mother  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  in 
embryonic  lifi',  the  intiint  enjoy  a  species  nf  inde- 
pendence, ^\e  may  eoneeivetiiat  the  nialtonnations, 
or  diseases,  with  i\hieh  it  may  he  afiected,  by 
abridging  its  life,  must  necessarily  intinence  its 
eripulsioii,  since  a  dead  body  cannot  remain  long 
wirhin  the  womb  of  the  mother. 

Tyv  may.  In'  the  fnregoing  tacts,  judge  of  the 
intinence  ni'cessarily  exerli'd  over  the  progress  of 
organogeny',  b\'  the  comparison  drawn  betAveen  the 
permanent  organiailion  of  the  Inverieln'ata.and  the 
transitory  organi/.'ilion  of  the  iMubryos  otihc  vcr- 
lebrata  ;  but  I  will  give  still  further  examples  of 
its  impiu'tance.  The  successive  gradation  of  the 
organisms  in  the  embryo  of  man,  and  of  the  ver- 
tebrnta,  is  one  of  the  facts  which  has  been  espe- 
cially contested  in  organogeny.  jVFost  are  inclined 
to  consider  the  embryo  as  an  exact  miniature  of 
1  In- perl'ect  animal.  Xow,  this  ipiestion,  sii  ditli- 
cnlt  to  pursue  in  the  young  enilirvo,  is  repeated  in 
the  invert ehrata  under  conditions  the  most  favor- 
able to  iis  NeritK'ation.  Thus  the  earfh-worni. 
arrived  at  the  term  of  its  development,  iliffers 
greatly  from  the  pnh/pii.t,  the  ttfiiio,  the  heUaiif/tniflfi, 
and  the  nmiiciilri  ;  but  when  We  follow  iis  variipus 
metamorphoses,  \\e  find  that  ir  is  in  the  first  .stage 
n  mere  repeliiion  of  the  po/i/pii.i — in  the  .second,  of 
the  l:Piiin — in  the  third,  of  the  helianlhoida — ami  in 
the  last,  of  the  arenicoln.  WhatJs  also  reraarU-able, 
is,  that  by  experiments  in  regeneration,  we  tiud 
the  counter-proof  of  this  snece.ssive  elevation  of 
the  organisms  of  the  earth-worm  ;  for  in  these  ex- 
periments we  make  them  ileseend  in  a  nnumer 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  ascended  in  their 
natural  development.  Thus  the  first  regenerations 
reproduce  upon  the  new  segments  the  structure  of 
the  nrenicnia — the  second,  that  fif  the  heUanlhohla. 
while  the  third  and  fourth  gi\e  ri.se  to  zoonites  of 
a  structure  similar  to  the  poli/pris  ;  for  the  force  of 
reproduction  heeomes  weakened  and  exhausted  b\- 
its  action,  in  the  same  way  that  Ih.-  reprodnctiim 
of  the  organic  tissues  of  man  is  enfeebled  and  ex- 
hausted by  too  frerpiently  repeated  a  regeneration. 
Ry  repeating  tliese  experiments  upf)n  the  earth- 
worm, I  ha\e  been  enabled  to  hear  evidence  to  the 
cori'ectness  of  those  zoologists  who  have  distin- 
guished several  .species  oi'  this  insect,  and  by  a 
comparative  examination,  Thave  become  convinced 
that  Jthese  various  .species  are  merely  arrested 
stages  of  development  of  the  more  ile\ated  species 
or  type.  Rpecies  may  then, in  eeriehrated  animals, 
be  merely  the  result  of  modifications  producetl  by 
a  greater  or  less  metamorphosis.  The  most  ele- 
vated metamorphosis  will  constitute  the  ideal  type 
of  the  genits— the  most  inconsiderable  will  form 


the  last  species,  llcnee  it  follows,  that  the  evo- 
lutions "hieh,  confined  to  the  organs,  give  birth  to 
111.-  various  organic  species  described  by  compara- 
ti\e  anatomy,  will,  when  regarding  the  organisms, 
[irnduee  in  zoology  the  animal  species.  It  is  clear 
I  hat  we  nnist  adopt  the  sanu'  \iews  in  the  study  of 
zoologv,  as  in  that  of  comparative  anatomy.  Now, 
what  \vonld  be  the  consecpienee  if,  in  tracing  each 
organ,  we  contliied  ourselves  in  an  absolute  manner 
to  all  the  ditYerences  engendered  by  each  evolution  ? 
We  should  evidently  be  led  to  consider  these  differ- 
ent states  as  iliflerent  organic  species.  Thus,  sup- 
posing an  organ  to  possess  foiu-  principal  evolutions, 
like  the  prostate  in  man,  or  eight  or  ten,  like  the 
human  kiilni'V,  we  should  have  in  the  human 
si«ciis  eight  species  of  kidneys,  and  four  species 
of  prostates. 

That  which  we  have  avoided  doing  in  compara- 
tive anatomy,  by  reason  of  the  progress  of  human 
anatomy  being  opposed  to  it,  is  precisely  what  has 
been  done  in  zoology,  in  reference  to  the  lower 
auiiuals.  We  have  taken  and  described  as  difl'er- 
ent  species,  tho, various  metamorphoses  which  one 
sjjccies  undergoes  while  traversing  in  the  natural 
order  from  its  original  conformation  to  the  term  of 
lis  development.  Hence,- their  exaggerated  mnl- 
lipUi-ation.  [will  illustrate  this  point  by  a  few 
examples.  When  we  trace,  by  the  microscope, 
the  development  of  the  infusorial  animals,  we  see 
these  small  beings  successively  clothe  themselves 
wiib  forms  vi-ry  different  the  one  from  the  other; 
\>hilst  some  are  arrested  at  the  commencemem 
of  Iheir  development,  others  become  transformed 
in  their  progress.  At  each  step  thus  made,  they 
leave  their  former  associates  behind  ;  they  tra- 
\erse,  as-  it  were,  to  the  bounds  of  their  organiza- 
tion. The /.-oZ/jm/ps  are  the  principal  genus  upon 
which  I  have  been  best  enabled  to  follow  thi,^ 
transformation  of  forms.  Their  ova,  when  first 
laid,  are  obscure  monatlex,  bin'ied  in  a  colourless 
mucilage  resemliling  the  albumen  of  the  egg;  snd- 
denlv,  this  albumen  becomes  streaked  with  small 
lines',  to  \\  hich  the  cm  are  attached  liy  hiln  so  slen- 
der, that  it  reciuires  a  magnifying  glass  of  great 
power  to  be  enabled  to  distinginsh  them.  The 
hilmii  is  a  sort  of  uhibilieal  covd,  by  which  the  em- 
brvo  of  the  kal/ind  receives  its  nourishment.  Thus 
tixed,  it  develops  itself,  assuming  the  forms  of  the 
various  species  r){  tuotiailes,  then  of  the  co/cocci',  and 
the  goiifs.  At  the  moment  of  its  becoming  de- 
tached, this  is  the /™//M(/  cticiilhis:  a  little  later, 
wp  find  it  the  l:olpoil  rennrhis.  whiidi  has  succes- 
sively clothed  itself  with  tlie  forms  of  the  genera 
which  are  inferior  to  it.  But  all  the  embryos  of 
the  lolpod  do  not  await  this  series  of  metamor- 
phoses ;  many  become  detached  earlier.  Now, 
according  to  the  period  at  which  they  acquire 
their  liberty,  these  will  be  ^nonmha^  roh'ocex,  or 
^ones,  hanng  their  own  individuality  and  life,  in- 
dependant  of  the  group  of  associated  embryos  of 
which  they  made  a  part.  The  detached  embryos 
become  then  species  and  genera  constantly  in- 
ferior to  the  l.i.lpni!  reiiarins,  which  is  the  highest 
term  of  their  tvansfonnation.  The  changeable 
vortictlla,  green  or  white,  in  like  manner,  presents 
in  its  development  similar  transformations, 

The  evolution  of  inferior  species  by  the  meia- 
morphosea  of  species  more  elevated,  has  been  al- 
ready glanced  at,  in  the  vorticpJIn,  by  M.  Ehren- 
berg,  who  has  also,  by  his  able  researches,  re- 
duced to  their  true  meaning  the  numerous  trans- 
formations traversed  by  the  vorticcUa  cnnvuUaria 
in  the  course  of  its  developments.  Observed 
at  its  different  ages,  the  embryo  of  this  vorticelln 
differs  so  much  within  itself,  that,  according  to 
the  principles  of  diH'erential  zoology,  it  Icil 
Muller  to  consider  each  of  its  evolutions  in  the 
character  of  a  distinct  species,  while  Lamarck 
and  other  zoologists  viewed  them  as  the  tj-pes 
of  tlifferent  genera.  But  ]\[.  Ehrenberg  has  again 
reduced  these  genera  and  species,  by  shov\ing 
that  the  charaerers  which  serve  as  their  basis 
are  merely  the  tr.ansitory  forms  ol'  the  roytifella 
rownllnria.  "I  am  con\inced,"  says  M.  Ehren- 
berg,  "that  the  twelve  species  of  JIuller,  of  the 
genus  vorlicella,  are  merely  the  different  states 
of  a  single  species,  and  that  with  these  tTvelve 
supposed  species,  Lamarck,  Schrank,  and  others, 
have  formed  si.x  new  genera,  that  is  to  Bay.  tlie 
ecclissa,  the  riM/a,  the  Icerobalanea,  the  nrcet/hria, 


the  cralcrhia,  and  the  op/irt/dia,  wliieh  are  all 
hut  chtfcrent  ages  of  the  rortkclla  mivallaria." 
In  the  new  genus,  which  1  have  deseiibed  un- 
der the  name  of  rolellini,  1  shall  be  iMiabled 
to  show,  that  tliB  numerous  species  which  this 
singular  infusorium  predeiits,  are  aU  merely  simple 
modifications  of  the  sjiecies  with  eight  rays, 
which  serves  as  the  type. 

Among  the  molhiscn,  ^  is  in  the  genus  aceres, 
or  gasleropoiles,  without  apparent  teiilnciiln,  that 
we  best  perceive  the  slight  bon<ls  existing  be- 
tween the  shell-mollii.ira,  and  the  naked  species. 
It  is  in  this  genus  that  we  can  pkainly  trace  the 
formation  of  the  shell,  or  festo^enn,  for  we  here 
iind  all  the  stages  of  development  of  this  species 
of  protecti\e  armour,  from  its  simple  outline 
traced  in  the  form  of  an  entirely  fleshy  covering, 
up  to  a  thick,  solid,  spiral  shell,  ati'ording  an  am- 
ple a.sylum  for  the  entire  body  of  the  animal. 
Considered  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the 
shell,  the  species  composing  this  genus  may  be  re- 
garded as  permanent  eudiryos  the  one  ot"  the  other, 
.so  that  we  can  follow  its  development  iuthemmuch 
better  than  we  c.  add  do  in  the  young  embryos  of  any 
other  mollu.scous  animal.  ji.Dnmortier  has  made 
similar  and  not  less  remarkable  observations  on 
this  subject.  Tracing  the  development  of  the  mol- 
luscous gaaferopcdexi  he  has  ascertained  that  the 
shell  of  the  limiiiPiis  ncnlis  assumes  successively,  in 
the  course  of  iis  formation,  the  characters  proper 
to  the  species  lieneath  it.  '•  At  the  same  moment," 
.says  this  ingenious  observer,  "  the  shell  commences 
to" form  itself  at  the  extremity  of  the  embryo.  At 
first  it  presents  the  form  of  the  shell  of  the  patelln  ; 
but,  growing  daily,  it  passes  by  turns  through  the 
f'vms  of  tlie  ftslacff/n,  the  ciepidnla,  ihn' ancyola, 
and  the  c'aboehmi,  and  when  the  animal  opens,  it 
presents  that  of  the  .■meciiiea."  Here  then  are  five 
species  of  shells  which  are  merely  so  many  arrested 
points  of  the  five  transitory  forms  traversed  by  the 
shell  of  the  limiicrii.i  ora/is  during  its  development, 
M.  .Toly,  while  tracing  the  development  of  the  bi- 
valvular  shell  of  a  new  genus  which  he  has  dis- 
covered among  the  cmslacen,  and  which  he  has 
named  the  isanra  cycladoidps^  in  like  manner  eon- 
firms  the  observations  of  I\I.  Dumortier. 

The  greater  the  progress  we  make  iu  the  study 
of  organogeny,  the  stronger  does  the  conviction 
become  that  the  differential  characters  of  organized 
beings  are  owing  simply  to  the  same  orgauisms 
being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  de- 
veloped. Are  not  the  insects  which  have  under- 
gone but  a  demi-metamorphosis,  stages  of  perma-- 
nent  arrestation  of  those  insects  which  have  passed 
through  a  total  metamoi'phosis  ?  Are  not  the 
former  advanced  embryos,  as  it  were,  of  the  latter  ? 
By  tra.lng,  fn-  example,  the  enibryogeny  of  the 
bee.  do  we  not  see  the  division  of  its  rings,  at  first 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  presented  bj'  the 
hrmiplera,  then  in  that  offered  by  the  orthoplera, 
and  iastlv  as  shewn  by  the  roleoplcra?  Are 
not  then  the  hcmiptern,  the  orlhoplern,  and  the 
roleoplern,  in  this  respect,  permanent  embryo.s  of 
the  bee. 

Ill  applying  tliis  principle  of  zoogeny  to  the  " 
crus/accn.  "let  us  choose  as  an  example  the  cirri- 
pedes,  the  most  difficult  ot!  classification  among 
the-  invertebrata.  Ranked  by  some  with  the 
echinodeniw/a,  by  others  with  the  viidlnsca;^  some- 
times with  the,a7iiielidn,  and  at  others  with  tlie 
inistaceo,  these  little  beings  have  been  to  classi- 
fiers, a  constant  source  of  perplexity.  Now,  wh^t 
is  remarkable,  is  that  the  imperfection  of  their 
organisms  justifies  all  these  conclusions  ;  and,not- 
withstandiiig  the  able  researches  of  which  they 
have  been  the  object  since  the  time  of  Poll  down 
to  that  of  Cuvier,  Thomson,  Burineister,  &c„ 
the  analifa,  and  the  halaMa.  still  wander  from 
class  to  class  ;  so  that  these  animals  have  J'et  to 
be  assigned  the  place  which  they  ought  definitively 
to  occupy.  ■RHience  arises  this  fact?  What  can 
be  the  arrangement  of  their  organisms,  that  it 
should  allow  their  being  classified,  by  some  so 
high,  by  others  so  low?  Will  organogeny  explain 
to  us  a'contradiction  so  striking?  It  will  explain 
it  by  its  ordinary  proceedings,  if  the  cirripides  are 
embryos  arrested  in  their  development.  Suppose, 
in  fact,  that  the  miaiifa  and  the  balariea  are  cnis^ 
tacea  in  the  progress  of  formation  ;   suppose  also 
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to 
tvill  shew 


AIr    F.IRAD.VY   commeuced  Us  lecture  by  slatmg 

I  that  he  harcllv  understood  the  feelings  that  came 

over  him  at  these  Friday  evening  meetings    tor 


that  this  formation  is  arrested  =^t  ^^^^j'^^r  dfe 

is  i,  not  erident  that  tl?'^'^^^' not  -d  o  ev Went 

stamp  of  this  arrestation?      U  it  "« '^;°         ^ 

that  ?^ou  must  class  them  h.^irj-1^^^^^^^^ 

ins  as  YOU  take  for  the  bas  s  oi  yoiai 

.  W-e  or  >ess  undeveloped  o^^^  J^^ 

is    exactly  what   occurs.       •>  ji      , 

iiistifv  these  different  classitications,  •^;"" ,_         |„ver  mm  at  uiese  a:i.uuj   ..^ — „  -—       « 

iS  the  cTn>.rf«  are  merely  permanent  embrj  os    <^l  y^^  ^^t  „bout  the  preparation  ot  anything 

of  the  c™««- by  dnvwing  a  comparison  bet"  e^^^  ,1,       ht   might   b^  i"'f ■•^^!'°?/°   '"! 

thet  or"auisms  and  the  embryogeny  of    he  cra„      w  ^^  ^^»^  ^  startled  by  the  idea  tha 

fiT  Tliall.onthisstibiect,  lay  the  valuable  re-    aim ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^,^,.^^,.   something  which  might 

searches  of  M.  Eatkhe  under  oontribunoii      The    '  ^^^  ^^.,^i^,,^  „,o„gh  u  might  seei 

firpieces  of  which  the  shell  is  formec  m  the  «««-    be       .       ^^  ^^.^^^^^^.^  turn  out  a  v^ei^ 

,;/„,  the  three  pairs  of  jaw-bones,  the  ^l>"^f  j'^*^  !  „«,;,.  to  : 

of  their  alimentary  tube,  the  dorsal  position  ot    he 

aius.  the   enlarged  vessel  -b  «h  JP'-^-"':., '^.! 

heart,  the  curved  positiou  of  the  body,  i  ot  ^   t  a 

ticulated,   and   furnished  with    l'^Y:;ble  c  hail  ot 

nervous  system  represented  by  a  double  c  ham  ot 


be  abtruse,  and  which,  though  it  might  seem  in- 
■  ii^elf,  would  turn  out  a  very  dull 
ati-air  to"them.  He  felt  this  on  the  present  occa- 
fou  because  although  the  subject  o  electrical 
induction  ought  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
mMs   of  those   who   were   looking  to  electrical 


Dleased  and  which  we  could  bring  into  action 
when  we  hked  ;  and  produce  precisely  the  same 
effect  as  the  flash  of  lightning  in  the  storm. 

He  would  now  advert  to  some  particular  pro- 
perties of  this  extraordinary  power,  which,  wlieu 
™,t  into   action,  manifested  itself  in  various  way.-. 
There  were  certain  phenomena  of  attraction  and 
renulsion-though.  perhaps,    we    were   not   quite 
suVe  about  the  matter  of  attraction,  yet  repulsion 
was  certain,  and  in  the  minds  ot  some  the  other 
was  doubtful.     He  would,  therefore,  s-peak  onlv  of 
appearances,    and    those    appearances   were   the 
VCTY  best  for  the   observation  of  small  portions  o 
this  power.     It   must  be  remembered,  that  in  al 
exnerimental  science,  the  smallest  phenomena  tha 
cot'ild  be  manifest  were  sufficient    and  were  equal 
^^  ith  reoard  to  the  inferences  educed  from  them, 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  most  extraordinary  mag- 
nit  de      Aladv,  a-s  she  combed  her  hair,  might 


oking  to  electrical  „itude  A  lady,  as  she  combed  her  hair,  migbt 
many  different  hy-  ft.enuentlv,  on  a  dark  evening,  see  sparks  ot  light 
ught  to  be  interest-  '^\n„  from  the  hair  to  the  comb,  thus  affording 


of  their 
induced 

the  craw-fish  resembles  the  shell  of  the  '•'•"'•■^'    g^j  their  jusUfication. 

the  embryo  is  doubled  up,  and    enclosed  with  n  necessary  at  these  evemng  meet- 

it,  as  in  tiie  cirripeUes.     At  tbe/""-  '"";;.,^!!    ^    i„.     o  assume\hat  there  were  among  the  auditory 
articilated   body     is    furnished   M-itl.    1»"  \  ,'J.  pj^-;  ^.^o  did  not  know  anything  of  the  sul^iect 

will  it  not,  in  aU  respects,  resemble  the  o"«'V  »  __. 

JS^  -l£T^Xr;£  ^t^^^  I  Uced  by  this  extt 


machine,  a  piece  or  specime..  >.j  .,^^l....v 
he  could  communicate  to  another  substance,  and 
this  lie  called  induction,  or  the  induced  tiction  c|t 
electricity  This  induced  action  exhibited  certain 
very  eimous  conditions  on  certain  occasions,  a  nd 
he  used  two  kinds  of  instruments  tor  the  pur- 
po.e  of  illustrating  this.  One  instrument  was  a 
?.,.y  beautiful  one.  called  an  Eleeti-oscope 
which  consisted  of  a  frame  of  wood,  in  which  was 
suspended,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of  class,  a  rod  of 

»        It  1. !-«.v   ^4-    r\*irfcli    tin 


^iu  permairently  at    this    period    ot   embpon 
formation    uf  the    crnstacea     the   ^raw-fish  n 
through    its    developments,  leaving  behind  it    lu 
animals   whose  characters  it  had  transientl     a. 
sumed.     The  chripedes  then  are  embryonic  ci.i«- 
fish  or  criistarea. 

This  conclusion  leads  to  another;  for,  if  at  a 
given  period  the  embryo  of  the  craw-fish  rep  o- 
Suces  the  condition  of  the  organisms  of  the  a„al,a 
and  halana.  ^ve  see  that  the  zoological  views  en- 
tertained as  to  the  cirripeiles,  are  ec^uaUy  appnea- 
ble  to  this  embryo.      Now,  as  the  cirripedes  na\c 
by  some  been    ranked  among  the  ecUiioUcrviala 
ihea7metida,  and  the  viollusca,  tlie  embryogeny  oi 
the    craw -fish  must  reproduce  the  eehmodermata, 
themollusca,  and  the  auneUda,  to  the  same  deu;ree 
as  the  anatifa  and  the  balaiui.     I  may  further  re- 
"     mark,  that  as  the  embryo  of  the   craw-hsli  tra- 
verses in  its  developments,  the  organic  conditions 
of  the  cirriptiles,  «hich  are  its  inferiors,  so  do  the 
analir"  andJ.ff?a«fa  repeat,  also  in  a  transient  iman- 
ner  "in    their    formation,  the  oscnhrtona   and    the 
™/e««,  wliich,  in   the   zoological  .scale,  are  placed 
far  below  them.      There  is.  as  we  shall  see,  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  resemblances  '^n''  "^'TloHVov 
of  organisms,   which,   in   the  words  of  GeoHioN 
Saint-Hilaire,  render   ahnost   indeterminable  the 
zoologiciil  species. 

Similar  views  may  be  drawn  from  the  observa- 
tions of  MM.  Carus,  Duinortier,  and  Uuges,  upon 
the  development  of  the  anodo,,ln,  the  ga.ste,-opu,les 
and  the  opiialopodes.  In  comparing  the  transient 
states  of  the  organisms  of  these  embryos  of  the 
mollusca,  «ith  tlie  permanent  ■organisms  ol  the 
mollmca  which  are  their  inferiors,  we  find  in  this 
class  a  repetition  of  the  facts  which  have  been  .pist 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  aiiali/a  and  the 
hnlnna  "ith  the  different  periods  of  embryogeny  in 
the  craw-fish. 

Our  conclusion  is   thus  fully  justified— zoogeny 
is  but  a  fixed  and  permanent  organogeny. 


the  utmost  aiteniiot,  was  fixed  on  f-  A^'^", 

induced  by  this  extending  P""  ^'••.,"''',^,  ."'id^o 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  philosophers  and  0 
n  ankiul  -enerallv.  would  be  treated  as  comn  on 
n lace  m'tters      By  the  aid  of  the  glass  rod  in  his 

and.  e  !^s  able^o  evolve  a  -o^'  extraordinary 
power  from  matter.  o„  matter,  or  n,  matter,  foi  t^ 
carefnl  man  knew  not  how  to  express  himselt 
mcl  r  such  circnmstauces,-yet,  he  '"d  the  abdUy 
by  the  simple  instrument  in  his  hand,  to  ^-^ol  e,  oi 
p  It  into  action  a  most  extraordinary  power  not 
n,  narent  before  He  had  before  him  some  gold 
S  es  tclo  ed  in  a  glass  jar,  perfectly  sepai^ted 
from    any   external   mechanical   action-nothing 

old  go  near  them-they  were  so  suspended  at 


'old°leaf"to"  tlie"  electi-ieal  machine,  he 
'  a  specimen  of  electricity,  and  then  by 


ing    this   ^ 

could  take  a  specimcu  .'i  c.cv........,, .- 

Sin-it  into  near  proximity  with  the  suspended 
lea^-?s  they  were  repeUed.  This  was  electric 
power  ill  a  very  smaU  quantity,  This  repulsion 
was  owing  to  both  bodies  being  m  the  same  state, 
irbe-mg  a^law  of  electricity,  that  when  bodies  are 
in  the  same  state,  they  repel  each  other. 

Now  induction  caused  the  distribution  o  lelec 
tricity  on  the  surfaces  of  boches.  He  wonld  make 
hTs  manifest  by  an  experiment  or  two  He  took 
a  conductor  .>f  brass,  mounted  on  a  stem  ol  shellac, 
:„dametaljarmoniited  on  its  side  upon  a_^tem 
nfelass-  these  he  placed  upon  the  table,  ttien, 
by  mtans  of  a  brass  ball  suspemle.l  from  a  stnng. 


could  go  near  them-they  ^^^Vf.  ^"  °X{';';r;;.Vt';    ui  to^U  a  specimen  of  electricity  and  comnuinicated 
one  end,  that  the  other  "trem.  tes  co  ild  sepa^^  e    he  tool^  a   p  ^,^j  j^^  i„,,„c.ed  it  aga^in 

?^&:;  th     l:^^^:t:ldXZ\irL  surlace  o^th.  l^c^so^s  Ui.^e  the 


rsrerimra  or'poriion  of  that  power  and  by  briii^ 
fni^i   iiito  proximity  with  the  gold  leaves,  but  ,m 
touchiu"  them,  could  make  .them    diverge.      This 
was   bift   one    Uhistration    of   the  -"^'--y 
power  of  electricity  ;  that  power  on  "•'"'■b,  "   >.V 
lay,  life  depends,  whioh  is  ever  moving  in  ,ind 
about  us,  anil  without  which  we  could  not  exist     a 
power  of  nature,  which  therefore  ought  neve,  to 
be  uninteresting  to  us.     Another  experiment  of 
an    inlerestiug   nature    was    that    pertormed    bp 
means  of   the    common    Leydeu    .)ar,    and         s 
was    all   of  his   summary    iMth    regard    to    this 
power.  ,.    ,    1 

It  was  his  intention  so  to  treat  >vhat  little  he 
had  to  say  of  induction  as  to  draw  some  conclu- 
sion, as  far  as  he  cQ.dd  go,  or  rather  to  educe 
some  general  expression  «ith  respect  to  certain 
phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  which  lu  nature  we 
saw  in  the  Hash  of  lightning,  the  concussion  ol 
the  air,  and  the  electrical  shock.  It  was  strange, 
when  we  reflectetl  upon  the  terrible  effects  some- 
times produced  by  this  power,  that  we  could  en- 
close part  of  it  in  ajar,  so  as  to  render  it  pei- 
fectly  sub.servient  to  us,  to  be  used  by  us  when  we 


(Vnm  the  machine  and  communicated  it  to  tne 
isUle        Z  la.st-mentioned  conductor,  but  trom 

X.  ns  de  of  this  vessel  he  could  not  again  induce 
t  so   as  to  put  the  gold  leaves  lu  motion.      He 

applied  the  lietal  ball  to  tbe  outside,  and  there  he 

£'r'^i::;.:l"-'^:::^--'r" 

hll  he  could  place  them  oil  and  take  Oiem  o 
and  examine  them  separately.  This  ^"be  " 
ekctrified  by  the  rod  of  glass,  and  the  effect  wa 
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afterwarcli  toinmunicatcd  to  the  electronictcr,  so 
that  (lie  ^old  leavo.s  diverged.  Then  he  co\ci-(,'d 
the  globe  with  the  hemispheres,  and  the  ett'eet  was 
transmitted  to  tliem.  The  electricity  had  entirely 
left  the  glohe"  and  gone  to  the  hemispheres.  No 
eleetrieity  eonld  be  taken  now  from  the  globe  to 
whiih  it  was  first  eommnnicated,  althongh  at  that 
time  eleelririty  eonld  be  taUen  from  its  snrface  : 
but  it  being  eovored  by  the  hemispheres,  so  that 
they  formed  an  ontside,  it  had  all  been  eommnni- 
cated to  tlieni  bceanso  they  formed  the  ontside. 
, Another  experiment  made  this  more  forcible. 
He  took  a  metal  vessel  Tiot  charged,  and  by 
means  of  a  carrier,  or  metal  ball  snspeuded  from 
a  silken  cord,  he  charged  it  with  the  subtle  Hni<l. 
He  comnutnicated  this  to  (he  interior,  but  the  in- 
dicator could  not  thereby  be  affected;  on  applying 
the  conductor,  howe\er,  to  the  outside  of  the 
vessel,  he  found  that  electricity  was  there, 
and  its  presence  was  made  sensible  to  the  indi- 
cator. This  was  a  conclusive  proof  that  electricity 
could  be  only  induced  from  the  outer  siu'fiwe  of 
bodies.  This  experiment  would  leatl  to  the  under- 
standing of  what  was  meant  by  the  electricity  of 
a  cloud  being  on  the  siu'face.  A  cloud  consisted 
of  myriads  of  little  conducting  particles,  all  held 
together  by  some  strange  condition  or  pov^'er 
go^•erning  them  all.  The  electricity  was  not  to 
be  found  on  the  e.xterior  of  the  sepai'atc  parti- 
cles, but  on  the  outside  of  the  general  mass.  The 
metal  radius,  or  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
hiMnisphere  with  points  radiating  from  its  surface, 
illusiriited  tliis  fact.  T'his  body  could  be  charged 
w  ith  the  electric  Huid,  but  the  central  or  the  interior 
radius,  did  not  manifest  any  signs  of  its  presence; 
it  was  only  to  be  found  on  those  outside  points 
which  formed  the  circle  or  circumference  of  the 
whole.  Again,  he  took  a  vessel  formed  of  wire 
gauze  perfectly  open,  so  that  in  every  part  the 
light  shone  through  it,  and  in  eveiy  place  the  air 
eonld  permiate  through  it.  He  charged  it  on  the 
inside  by  means  of  the  carrier,  but  on  taking  this 
out  there  was  no  electricitj'  left  on  the  inside:  it 
hud  travelled  to  the  outside,  and  there  it  was 
proved  to  exist.  What  was  ti_»  prevent  the  elec- 
tricity running  through  the  wires  to  the  <'Utside";^ 
'The  inside  and  the  outside  were  not  the  lOOIli 
part  of  an  inch  apart,  mul  yet.  though  tiiere  was 
only  this  ilitterence  between  the  inside  and  the 
exterior,  so  that  a  mite  would  ha^e  to  travel 
only  half  a  secoiul  before  it  could  get  round, 
that  which  travelleil  at  the  rate  of  100,1100  miles  in 
a  second,  eonld  not  get  round  half  the  circum- 
ference »  hieh  the  smallest  animaleuhe  in  creation 
could  go  round. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  every  one  of 
these  illustrations,  there  was  not  a  single  pheno- 
mena in  nature  that  was  not  touched  upon  in  one 
way  or  another.  Matters  which  might  seem  dif- 
ferent, however  dirt'erent  tiiey  were  in  their  general 
eliaracliM-,  the  nature  ot'  all  was  summed  up  in 
one,  and  they  were  all  subject  to  the  same  tVtrce 
and  the  same  laws.  Such  were  the  general  c^msti- 
tutions  of  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature. 

The  experiments  he  had  now  to  bring  forward 
were  to  show  the  induction  of  electricity  through 
air,  and  also  its  induction  through  other  bodies. 
In  the  first  place  he  inclosed  some  gold  leaves  in  a 
jar,  the  top  being  open,  and  by  means  of  a  con- 
ductor he  caused  the  gold  leaves  in  the  electro- 
meter to  diverge.  On  removing  the  conductor,  the 
.-iction  did  not  continue,  because  it  being  only  in- 
duced action,  it  eonld  only  remain  as  long  as  the 
induction  lasted.  This  was  induction  through  air. 
In  the  second  place  he  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
jar  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  sanu!  etti'ct  was  pro- 
duced; the  induction  took  pUu^c  through  the 
glass  as  perfectly  as  through  tli;-  air.  He  then 
removed  the  glass  and  placed  on  the  jar  a  plate  of 
sulphur  (it  mattered  not,  he  said,  how'  thick  it  was, 
on  the  contr;o'y,  the  thicker  the  lietter).  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  condnetor,  the  gold  leaves 
diverged  just  as  mucli  as  before.  Connected 
with  this  experiment,  it  was  a  strange  thing  that 
the  electricity  penetrated  the  sulphur  with  chjuble 
the  force  with  what  it  was  induced  through  the 
air.  The  same  action  was  produced  by  substi- 
tuting a  piece  of  shcllacj  for  the  sulpluir  or  the 
glass.  Ni.nv  it  i\as  a  strange  cire\uu.-,lance  that 
induction  took  pluco  as  perfectly  through  mctitl 


as  through  any  other  substance,  provided  the 
conducting  power  of  the  metal  was  not  allowed 
to  come  into  pla^'.  In  induction  through  metal 
there  was  no  distribution  of  the  power,  but  the 
effect  was  the  same  as  through  the  thick  plate 
of  sulphur. 

The  next  experiment  was  to  show  that  elec- 
tricity acted  through  air,  and  that  too  to  a  great 
extent.  He  had  repeatedly  taken  a  specimen  of 
this  power  from  difierent  parts  of  the  theatre  in 
which  he  was  now  lecturing.  In  order  to  show 
(hat  electricity  was  induced  through  the  air,  he 
had  suspended  against  the  wall  of  the  theatre  a 
silk  handkerchief  with  threads  attached,  so  that 
it  I'ould  bo  drawn  together  and  removed  without 
its  coming  in  contact  with  any  other  substance. 
Attached  to  the  electrical  machine  was  a  large 
metal  bell  mounted,  near  to  the  wall  where  tlie 
luindkerehief  was  suspended.  Tlfe  machine  was 
then  put  in  motion,  and  this  bell  charged  with 
electricity.  li\  a  minute  or  two  he  removed  the 
handkerchief  which  was  charged  with  electricity, 
as  was  made  manifest  by  the  electrometer.  This 
experiment  could  be  performed  in  the  gallery  or 
any  part  of  the  theatre  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  specimen 
of  electricity  could  be  taken  from  the  head  of 
any  one  of  the  audience,  and  carried  to  the  indi- 
laior  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  carried  it  in  the 
Inuulkerehief.  Thus  was  this  extraordinary  power 
manageable,  sometimes  by  the  same  condition  and 
i|nality  that  it  was  unmanageable  at  others.  It 
w  as  a  property  of  electricity  to  produce  the  ojtpo- 
sito  state  in  everything  that  was  conducting  near 
il.  In  perf"orn\ing  the  next  experiment,  he  toolv  a 
slate  cu'  metal  \esscl  and  placed  it  on  ;i,  plate  of 
shellac,  with  a  metal  plate  on  that,  and  he  then 
placed  in  that  shell  another,  and  in  that  another, 
and  then  D,  fourth  in  the  last.  These  vessels  di<l 
not  touch  each  other,  and  yet  there  was  a  perfect 
ariion  induced  through  all  the  shells,  and  all  the 
electricity  was  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  shell, 
so  that  when  that  vessel  was  removed,  all  the 
electricity  was  taken  from  the  appai'atns.  It  had 
passed  through  the  air  to  the  metal,  and  was  all 
on  the  outer  surface  ol"  the  inner  shell.  The  same 
re:  ult  ^^onld  be  obtained  with  a  thousand  shells. 
It  was  important  to  observe  that  not  the  smallest 
amount  of  power  was  e\er  lost  in  any  of  the.se  ex- 
)ieviments.  It  was  an  important  thing  to  notice  a 
fact  which  thi^  mathematician  would  understand, 
that  the  sum  of  the  focus  was  precisely  the  same 
under  all  circumst;inces.  Dalton  had  illustrated 
this  beautifully,  in  some  chemical  iiheuomena, 
where  there  was  a  certain  definite  chemical  effect; 
and  so  in  cleeti'icity,  there  ^vas  a.  certain  definite 
action  in  all  the  variations.  There  was  no  adding 
to,  or  taking  away  from,  the  amount  of  power. 

Great  consideration  was  now  being  given  to  the 
condition  to  tiiis  earth,  which  was  a  globe  elec- 
trifii'd  in  space.  In  illustration  of  this,  some 
striking  i>heuomena  were  produced,  which  led  to 
the  cpu'stiou,  "  What  is  the  state  of  tliis  globe?" 
We  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  tiiat  on  the  snr- 
face of  this  globe  on  which  we  Uvc,  there  was  a 
certain  action  going  on,  that  of  repulsion.  The 
vicissitudes  and  changes  that  were  going  on  on  its 
surface,  did  nfit  tend  to  changes  in  its  electrieid 
condition.  It  luust  not  be  supposed  that  the  most 
importa!it  electrical  and  atmospherical  phenomena 
were  exhibited  in  the  thunder  storm,  for  though 
clectricit}-  existed  in  the  atmosphere,  all  things  in 
existence  partook  of  it,  and  it  was  manifested  in 
the  growth  of  |ilants  which  were  continually  and 
silently  lUschargin";  electricity  to  the  air.  It  ivas 
pretty  sure  that  plants  had  this  power,  and  that 
they  were  great  lightning  conductors.  On  elec- 
tricity depended  the  health  and  the  gi-onth  of 
plants  ;  it  was  this  influence  that  made  them  grow 
and  become  serviceablp  to  mankind.  On  the  other 
h.and  Bclticr  had,  with  respect  to  this  globe  of 
ours,  given  out  a  notion  that  was  \ery  startling, 
and  ^\Iiich  was  ([uite  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
philosophers  up  to  the  present  time.  This  philo- 
sopher thought  that  this  globi'  of  oin'S  on  which 
we  live,  was  in  a  highly  negative  state,  and  that 
space  around  us  w  as  in  a  highly  positive  state.  It 
was  worth  a  great  deal  to  know  in  what  state  this 
globe  was.  it  might  be  that  space  was  in  the  op- 
posite state,  or  what  was  more  likely,  that  the 
objects  ill  spacg'-the  plitnets,  the  sun,  and  tlie 


stars,  were  in  a  negative  state.  There  were  some 
objections  to  the  theory  of  Beltier,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the 
stars  were  in  one  state  or  the  other.  Leaving  this 
matter,  he  illustrated  the  efleet  of  the  lightning  ou 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  by  placing  on  an  in- 
sulating machine  a  board,  the  surface  of  which 
represented  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  then 
placed  on  this  board  a  small  mouse,  and  then 
putting  the  machine  in  motion,  directed  some 
electric  sparks  to  the  board  near  the  mouse;  the 
little  aniinal  seemed  to  be  no  more  affected  by  it 
than  by  being  a  little  alarmed  at  the  suddpnness 
of  the  light.  The  fact  was,  that  although  the 
animal  was  in  a  highly  excited  state,  it  was  not 
at  all  conscious  of  it,  and  this  probably  accounted 
for  our  not  being  aware  of,  or  not  being  physically 
made  sensible  of  tin;  pi'esence  of  the  electric  fluid 
constantly  surrounding  us.  We  must  not  however 
conclude  that  the  notions  advanced  by  philosophers 
about  the  state  of  this  globe  on  which  we  live, 
were  all  imaginati\e  because  we  could  not  feel 
personally  the  effects  of  it.  The  condition  in 
which  we  exist  must  be  iv  very  curious  one,  be- 
cause the  external  state  may  depend  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  we  could  not  feel  miless  a  spark  descended 
upon  us,  as  in  the  experiment  with  the  mouse; 
the  little  animal  was  sensible  of  nothing  but  the 
\ivid  flash  of  light  and  the  startling  noise,  because 
the  flash  was  not  directed  immediately  upon  it.  It 
was  remarkable  that  there  v\as  no  variation  in  the 
experiments  on  this  subject.  He  had  sought  by  a 
mirror  placed  at  the  top  of  the  house  to  detect 
whether  there  was  any  difVercuce  in  the  direction 
of  the  electric  Hash,  ami  he  had  invariably  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  induction  was  not  in 
straight  lines  but  in  curved  lines. 

There  was  one  very  curious  matter  he  musfi 
bring  forward  with  reference  to  thunder  storms 
and  clouds.  First  of  all  there  was  clear  light  air, 
which  was  perfectly  a  non-conductor;  electrify  it 
as  we  might  we  coidd  see  no  efVect  Now  the 
definition  of  water  in  a  state  of  vapoin*,  was  to 
form  a  cloud  above  us;  then  this  globe  was  a  con- 
ductor, and  the  moment  the  cloud  was  formed  and 
approach(;d  the  earth,  a  kind  of  induction  took 
place.  These  particles  of  vapour  combineii, 
formed  as  it  were  a  surface,  and  the  cloud  took  up 
the  electricity.  The  electricity  of  a  cloud  he 
illustrated  by  a  tassel  of  tissue  paper  on  a  rod 
about  12  feet  in  height,  and  on  electrifying  this 
rod,  a  most  beautiful  divergence  of  the  tassel  was 
produced.  Now  all  the  electricity  in  the  tassel 
was  found  to  exist  on  the  extremities  of  the  slips 
of  paper,  on  the  outside  of  the  radius.  It  was  a 
curious  circumstance,  that  a  clond  consisting  of 
watery  particles  charged  with  electricity  did  not 
bre;di  up,  that  these  particles  did  not  separate  and 
Hy  off  by  the  action  of  repulsion  and  become  dis- 
tributed into  space.  The  same  power,  however, 
might  cause  them  to  hold  together;  they  might 
be  l;cpt  in  their  united  form  by  the  induction  of 
the  air.  How  otherwise  he  could  not  conceive, 
from  the  nature  of  a  clond,  it  could  hold  together, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  clouds  did  not  distribute 
and  make  winds  by  their  action.  The  electricity 
w  as  theu  ou  the  exterior  of  the  cloud,  as  it  was  on 
the  exterior  of  this  tassel,  in  a  state  of  divergence, 
but  by  taking  electricity  from  the  earth  by  means 
of  a  conductor,  and  applying  it  to  the  points  of 
the  ta.s.sel,  the  divergence  was  destroyed,  and 
they  collapsed.  This  was  precisely  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  cloud  by  the  induction  of 
the  earth. 

In  conclusion,  he  hoped  these  few  excursive  ob- 
servations  had  afforded  to  his  audience  suflfieient 
interest  \o  induce  them  to  take  up  the  subject  with 
that  attention  its  importance  demanded,  and  at  a 
future  time,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  forward 
something  more  definite  on  the  subject. 

Value  of  Mercury  in  Syphilis.— Mr. 
Bacot  concluded,  after  carefully  noting  the 
reports  from  the  British  and  other  European 
military  hospitals,  that  when  mercury  was  not 
used  in  the  primary  treatment  of  syphilis,  the 
average  number  of  secondary  cases  occurring 
was  I  in  10  ;  but  only  1  in  75  when  mercury 
had  been  employctl. 
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(To  the  £ditoi  of  the  '  Medical  Times.') 

SiH, — I  hare  endeavoured  to  trace,  however 
faintly,  the  outline  of  nature's  plan  for  the  cure 
or  mitigation  of  consumptive  disease.  The  more 
latisfactory  task  now  remains  to  jioiut  out  the 
manner  in  which  she  may  be  successfully  imitiited 
hy  art.  I  desire,  however,  to  make  a  few  general 
observations  by  way  of  preliminary  to  this  de- 
partment of  the  subijecl.  From  age  to  age,  she 
has  been  indicating  to  medical  observation  the 
true  and  simple  process  of  treatment  iu  this  de- 
structive malady,  unheeded  and  in  vain.  A  sin- 
gular fatality  has  persecuted  the  question  from 
the  dark  days  of  Chiron,  the  Centaur.  do\^"n  to 
the  present  times;  which,  in  these  northern  lati- 
tudes, boast  of  being  enlightened  by  t\^o  great 
luminous  bodies, — ovir  Eojal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  no  less  "Koyal"  College  of  8»rgcons. 
in  whose  ooUaleral  light  move  many  wandering 
stars  of  various  magnitude — from  the  charlatan  of 
the  sixth,  to  the  physician  orcUnary  or  extraor- 
dinary of  the  tirst  degree.  And  yet  lliis  spot 
upon  our  disk  still  remains  in  visible  darkness — 
palpable  obsciu-e — so  far  as  any  light  reflected 
from  these  soui-ces  can  enable  us  to  discover. 
Oiu'  shelves  are  encumbered  with  tomes,  ponder- 
ous or  light,  and  our  poor  brains  puzzled  « ith  inter- 
minable disquisitions  on  its  causes,  varieties,  and 
treatment  ;  nearly  all  these  differing  en  every 
point  but  one,  its  incurability  by  art.  The  grave 
is  the  place  of  I'cndezvous  where  all  these  tra- 
vellers meet.  On  the  Continent,  palliolngical 
research  has  thrown  a  dim  religious  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  taught  Laeunec  aud  his  disciples  lo 
expect  a  cure,  by  remedial  art  iu  certain  si  ages  and 
circimistances.  and,  by  nature,  frequent]}.  The 
experience  of  that  eminent  innovator  on  es  a- 
blished  prejudices  led  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  fo  consider  cases  of  cure  as  extremely  com- 
mon. He  fell  assured  that  when  the  Inng-s  were 
not  completely  disorganized,  a  cure  ought  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  impossible,  either  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  nr  the  urgan  affected, 
an  opinion  approjniatcly  prefixed  to  Dr.  Ka- 
madge's  very  orlguial  and  practical  «  ork  on  Con- 
sumption, lie  mentions  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Douarnenez,  his  native  place,  ivhither  he 
retired  in  a  state  of  latent  pihthisis,  ime-lialt'of  the 
consumptive  cases  were  cured.  Unhappily  for 
science,  this  great  man  w  as  cut  off  prematurely  by 
the  Tcry  disease  he  had  so  deeply  studied.  Had 
hisopportuuitiesof  observation  been  on  an  equally 
extended  scale  as  tliis  great  metroiX)lis  supplied 
to  Dr.  Ramadge,  or  had  he  sur\ itcd  some  years 
10  mature  his  views,  I  entertain  little  doubt  init 
that  he  would  haie  arrived  at  llie  conclusions  1 
have  been  eiidea\ouring  to  describe,  and  ailopted 
sounder  and  less  empirical  priiicipl«  of  tri'at-: 
ment. 

Fournet,  who  oblaiued  the  prize  at  the  Con- 
cours  of  the  Hospitals  of  Pari,s,  for  his  cluneal 
researches  on  auscultation  of  the  resi)iratorv  or- 
gans, in  the  preface  to  his  work,  expresses"  the 
confident  hoiie  that  his  investigations  niav  im- 
press the  intluintial  classes  of  society  with  "the 
salutary  condclion  that  con.sumpti.iii"i.«  curable. 
afld  that  an  opjwsile  opinion  is  not  onlv  liarren 
but  mischievou-s.  Among  our  Englisli  writers  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Carsvvell  forms  a  pleasing  excep- 
tion to  the  despiinding  school  of  incurables.  I'er- 
rait  mn  to  quote  the  following  appropriate  confir- 
matorj'  testimony  from  his  peli: — 

"  The  important  fiiet  of  the  cm-ability  of  the 
disease  has,  in  oiu- opinion,  been  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished by  Laennec.  ./.'/  //,<■  phi/iicat  signs  of 
tubercular  phlhish  have  hcai  jiresnil,  rrcn  those  wliirh 
indicate  the  eustciicc  of  an  e.icavation,  yet  the  disease 
has  terminated  faoourahhj,  ond  its  perfect  cure  lias 
ieen  dcmonstraleil  by  the  presence  of  a  cicatrix  in 
that  pnrlinn  of  the  tuna's  in  which  the  erenvalion  had 
Jormerl,,.  evulcd.  .  .  .  The,-,,  nuist  be 
Jew  practical  pathologists  who  will  net  consider 
these  nnatomical  facts  as  e\idcn<'e  that  tubercu- 
ous  phthisis  is  a  eurable  disease.  X..  nhjectinn 
has    been    brought    fonvard,  ciUculaled,  iu    the 


;lightcst  degree,  lo  invalidate  the  conclusion  to 
wliich  we  have  been  led  by  the  repeated  observa- 
tions of  the  changes  we  have  described,  viz, : — that 
these  changes  are  positive  indices  of  the  removal 
of  the  material  element  of  the  disease,  aud  also  of 
the  cure  of  the  lesions  of  structure  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  even  at  an  advanced  period  of  its  pro- 
gi-ess.  .  .  .  He  cannot  avoid  repeating 
tite  fact  that  pathological  anatomy  has,  perhaps,  neecr 
afforded  more  conclusive  evidence  in  proof  of  the  cura- 
bility of  a  disease  than  it  has  in  that  of  tuberculous 
phthisis." 

In  these  sentiments  he  is  happi'y  at  variance 
with  our  other  modern  Ennlish  writers  on  the 
subject.  What  a  discreditable  e.-diibiliou  of  the 
state  of  our  medical  science  does  Dr.  Young's 
work  on  consumption  furnish!  He  says,  "It  is 
probable  that,  without  assistaiiee.  not  oue  case  in 
a  thousand  of  the  disease  would  recover,  and  with 
the  utmost  ]iower  of  art,  not  lu'ire  than  one  in  a 
hiuicUctI  «ill  be  foimd  curable."  The  tacta  are 
more  nearly  the  reverse.  His  preceptors  aud  co- 
adjutors at  St.  George's  Hospital  must  have  made 
a  lu^gligent  use  of  their  opportunities  of  autopsy, 
not  to  conduct  him  to  sounder  cnnclusions,  aud 
the  time  he  consumed  in  deciphering  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  had  better  have  been  de'oted  to 
pathological  research.  Sir  James  Clarke  eharac- 
terizes  his  work  as  a  monument  of  industry! 
Why  did  he  not  add.  ill-directed?  I  question 
whether  he  e^er  took  tlu-  trouble  of  opening  a 
dead  body.  Had  the  scalpel  been  more  frequently  in 
use  among  the  ni>^mbers  nC  the  College  nf  Physi- 
cians, their  eliaracter,  hitherto,  would  have  been 
more  highly  estimated.  Pathology  has  been  sadly 
neglected  liy  them.  Dr.  Baillie's  work  on  morbid 
anatomy  has  been  ajipropiiately  designated  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  as  a  mere  catalogue  of  appearances, 
in  which  several  impm-tant  parts  of  the  human 
lioily  have  been  omitted.  Hating  oc-cupfcd  a 
wing  of  the  old  College,  he  had  ample  opportunities 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  museuni,  of  which 
he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  seats  of  a 
hackney  coach  would  contain  all  the  pri']nii-ations 
in  it  of  any  value.  One  of  the  Curators  once  ob- 
.served  that  any  person  of  moderate  indiLstry  might 
accumulate  as  good  a  collection  in  a  couple  of 
years.  The  sums  expended  by  the  College  on  its 
festitities,  befm-e  Dr.  BaUlie  made  them  a  present, 
of  his  preparations,  as  it  were,  out  of  charity, 
would  have  been  more  judiciously  employed  in 
purchasing  morbid  structures  of  the  human  body 
illustrative  of  obscure  diseases. 

As  to  Dr.  BaUlic's  ivm-k  on  morbid  auatomj",  a 
very  cui-sorv  perusal  will  shew  to  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  subject,  that  he  did  not  pay  due 
attention  to  the  most  ordiiiary  post-mortem  jiiieno- 
mena  of  diseased  lungs;  for  instance,  he  takes  no 
notice  of  the  seini-eartilaginous  cicatrizations 
which  are  so  very  comtnou,  etc.  For  a  long  series 
of  years,  there  were  no  dissections  of  the  human 
body  I  ither  at  0-cford  or  Cambridge.  The  anato- 
miriil  lluseum  at  Oxford  was  of  such  slight  con- 
sideration at  a  recent  ]ieriod,  that  its  locality,  as  well 
as  1  can  recollect,  was  in  an  attic.  Facts  such  as 
these  in  some  degree  account  for  the  erroneous 
views  l•elati^e  to  phthisis,  too  long  prevalent  ill 
this  country. 

The  late  Dr.  T.  Davies — >vhose  position  as  junior 
colleague  to  Dr.  Hamadge.  for  some  years,  at  the 
Infirmary  for  iliseascs  of  the  chest,  apparently  en- 
titled his  dicta  to  respect, — was  a  zealims  apostle  of 
the  doctrine  that  consumption  is  incurable.  It 
may  n.^t  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  charge  I  have 
alrendy  made  against  our  ]ihysiclans  generally, 
was  but  too  applicable  to  him.  ;as  during  his  coi'i- 
nexionwiih  the  Institution,  he  diil  not  attend  more 
than  one-half  the  time,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
the  term  of  his  visits  seldom  extended  to  half  an 
hour.  The  hurried  manner  in  w  hich,  -as  a  necessarv 
eonscqnence.  he  must  have  examined  liis  patients, 
was  not  only  eonnncnted  upon  by  tlieni  and  \\\f 
matrons,  but  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  could 
derive  any  sound  practical  infonnation  from  his 
infirmary  praetice.  The  following  anecdotes  inny 
iKit  be  iinintercsliug.  He  was  requested  on  one 
occasion  to  re-examine  the  body  of  a  person  who 
liad  died  in  the  Xew  ^•orth  i?..a(l.  It  had  b'-en 
previ.uislv  opened  hy  Mr.  Baker,  of  r.rudeiiell 
Plat.-*',  iiud  another  practiiioBcr,   and  Ihey  hud 


taken  an  ay  the  stomach  for  the  piu-posc  of  ex- 
amining it  minutely,  aud  anal}  sing  its  contents,  " 
a»  it  was  suspected  the  deceased  had  taken  poison. 
Kotwitlistmitling  this.  Dr.  Davies  discovered,  it 
appears,  another  stomach,  which  he  pronounced 
to  have  bccu  in  an  ulcerated  state!!!  in  fact,  he 
mistook  a  tlilated  ))ortioii  of  the  large  intestines  for 
that  viscus.  Mi-.  Kicruan.  l.B.S.  was  present  at 
this  remarkable  tUscovcry,  aud  joined  heartily  iu 
the  laugh  it  raiseil  afterwards  at  the  dtxitor's  ex- 
pense, auti,  as  a  purturbed  coimtenance  indicated, 
b\  no  means  lo  his  satisfaction.  To  stamp  his 
authority  \titli  double  weight,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  staling  that  he  had  beeu  long  a  pupil  of  Laeuuee. 
whereas,  I  have  been  indirectly  informed,  through 
that  skilful  and  intelligent  physician  at  Camber- 
well,  Dr.  Caldwell,  that  such  coidd  not  have  been 
the  case,  otherwise  he  (Dr.  C.)  must  haic  been 
cognizant  of  it,  having  resided  iu  Paris  aud 
attended  Laennec  for  many  years,  including  the 
lime  spc(-ilied  by  Dr.  Davies.  I  was  Uol  a  little 
puzzled  in  jierusiiig  an  article  which  he  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Towusend,  to  reconcile  with  cretUbility 
or  consistency  the  Tabular  statement  therein 
given  of  several  cases  of  empyema  sllceessfull^ 
oj>erated  upon  by  liis  directions,  the  jiiojKirtion  of 
cures  to  ilcaths  beiiie;  as  four  to  one.  a  proportion 
not  before  or  since  boasted,  I  lielieve,  by  any  prac- 
titioner. In  the  majority  of  instances,  empyema 
is  a  consequent  on  phthisis.  If  the  latter  be  in- 
curable, even  when  uncomplicated,  how  can  it  be 
cured  in  this  higlily  complicated  form  ?  or  is  it  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  all  these  successful  cases 
were  uucounecled  with  phtliisis.  This  ivoidd  be 
reductio  ad  absurdam  iu  good  earnest.  Laeimec 
very  justly  remarks  that  this  operation,  paracen- 
tesis, in  cases  of  empyema,  is  rarely  followed  by 
success,  owing  to  tarions  causes  not  generally  well 
understood.  One  is  the  bad  condition  of  the  lung 
itself,  biiug  frequently  tuberculous;  another,  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  chest,  producing  irritation 
ou  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  and  earrjing  oft"  the 
patient  by  a  great  and  oft'ensive  discharge;'-  and  a 
third  is  the  compression  of  t)io  lung  against  t!i» 
spine  aud  mediastinum,  aud  the  nature  of  the'in- 
vesting  false  membrane,  w  hich.  from  its  tendem-y 
to  become  coutcrted  into  fibrous  tissue,  is  a  great 
obstacle  lo  the  dilatation  of  the  lung.  In  the  face 
of  these  obstacles,  however,  this  lucky  physician 
claims  the  merit  of  hating  succeeded  in  Uie  pro- 
portion above  named  !  So  far  as  the  infirmary 
practice  waa  concerned.  I  can  give  the  following 
facts: — Two  cases  were  seen  there  under  treat- 
ment by  him.  One  was  a  boy  10  or  12  years  olil. 
an  out-patient,  who  sunk  mider  a  fetitl  and  ex- 
hausting discharge  in  the  way  described  by 
Laennec.  The  other,  and  only  one  operate*! 
upon  in  tiie  infirmary  by  his  tlirections.  was  an 
interesting  young  man.  named  Thomas  Bcamond, 
who  was  admiited  on  the  12th  November.  IS-S-t. 
lie  had  previously  been  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
tScptimus  Keid.  of  .Jew  in  Street,  who  could  teslity 
to  the  very  favourable  and  satisfactory  state  r^f 
his  general  health  at  the  lime  of  atlinission. 
The  operation  was  performetl  by  the  inilividual 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Davies,  as  hating  under  his 
orders  achieved  great  success.  The  result  sub- 
se([uently  wa.s,  as  Sirs.  Iliuc.  the  mati-on.  can 
corroborate,  that  rediicc.l  lo  the  lowest  conceiv- 
able state  of  exhaustion  by  a  constant,  irre- 
pressible, and  intolerably  fetid  discharge,  ho  was 
removed  to  his  own  home,  where  he  shortly 
after  expired. 

A  little  boy.  nanieil  Moses  Dacosta,  aged  nine 
years,  residing  with  his  parents  at  14,  Sheppard 
Street,  SpitalHclils.  a  supposed  case  of  empyema, 
was  admitted  :us  Dr.  Davies's  patient  on  the 
30th  Ma3'.  Ib3n.  Having  first  been  put  under 
a  course  of  niGi-cury  for  more  than  a  month, 
with  the  tiew.  I  presume,  of  remoring  the  effused 
fluid  by  abstn-ption.  he  wa.s  about  lo  snft'er  pa- 
racentesis from  the  sueccsst'nl  (?)  operator  just 
alluded  to.  The  boy's  mother,  however,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Garcia,  her  usual  medical  utlcn- 
danf,  whose  advice  she  asUed,  referretl  the  ease 
to  Dr.  Ramadge.  This  physician,  upon  exami- 
nation, ascertained  that  it  was  not  a  case  of 
empyema,  but  oue  of  well-marked  phthisis  with 
a  vt'rv  large  cavity  in  the  inferior  lobe  of  the 
right  hing.     The  operation  of  course   was  not 
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jM'i'foi'meJ.  Mrs.  Gordilier,  the  piesent  matron 
of  tlic  inliraiary,  iiad  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  tho  hoy  previously,  and  remarked  Iiis 
progresbively  declining  state.  lie  was  then  placed 
under  Di\  Kaniadge's  caro  ;  hi.s  constitutional 
s3-nn)tuiu.^  gTiulually  yielded  to  remedial  treat- 
ment; the  cavity,  after  some  period,  was  oblite- 
rated bv  the  e.v|iansion  of  the  lung  through 
artificial  means,  and  he  is  now  in  the  cnjoj'ment 
of  excelicu'  lieallh.  He  has  been  seen  and  ex- 
amiueU  by  Dr.  Hull  of  PccUhara,  Ur.  Parkin  of 
Torquay,  and  Drs.  Fitch,  Ivuwton.  and  Hull,  of 
Fhiladelphia  ;  all  of  whom  were  attending  the 
Infirmar^)' ;  and  also  by  m^'self  and  many  others. 

In  his  lectures,  subsequently  published,  l)r.  Oavies 
has  given  the  name  of  another  practitioner,  wlio 
he  states,  n  as  ouocessful  in  se\"cral  cases  of  para- 
centesis for  empyema,  under  his  auspices.  Perhaps 
the  following  was  one  of  these  auspicious  cures. 
— A  bo3'.  named  (^'ailly.  residing  near  Finsbury 
market,  was  pronounced  by  Ur.  J>avies  to  have 
empyema,  and  to  require  the  operation.  No  time 
was  allowed  for  Iho  chance  of  a  cure  by  absorp- 
tion, which  is  not  uneomnion.  nv  by  one  of  those 
rare  accidents  where  the  matter  makes  its  escape 
by  poiiiting  exteriorly.  Arrangements  wcreforth- 
'A-itli  nr.ije  for  the  paracentesis.  A  vessel  was 
placed  ill  situ  iduiieo  to  receive  the  expected  matter, 
and  the  practitioner  referred  to,  being  in  a  fa\our- 
able  position  to  admit  of  its  exit,  made  an  attcnqit 
to  inti'oducc  the  trochar.  Encountering,  how- 
ever, some  unexpected  impediment  to  its  entrance, 
his  courage  failed  him,  and  maugrc  all  th"  encou- 
ragement he  got  from  the  Doctor,  he  declined  per- 
severing, ami  it  >va.s  abandoned.  Yet  the  buy 
got  well,  and  no  doubt  had  a  fortunate  esciipc, 
Was  this  one  of  the  successful  operations  ?  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  in  question  may  still  have 
some  slight  recollection  of  it  ;  if  not.  I  could  re- 
fresh his  memory  by  reference  to  a  medical  con- 
frere who  w  as  present  ou  the  occasion. 

Inquiries  were  diligently  made  respecting  the 
cases  under  tlie  two  practitioners  alluded  to.  in 
whicli  this  .success  was  so  unprecedented,  and  two 
handsome  donations  oftered  to  the  Infirmary,  on 
condition  that  the  statements  should  be  substan- 
tiated. This  condition  was  never  complied 
with,  and  liie  donations  of  eoui'se  were  not  made 
to  Ihu  institution.  The  foregoing  observations 
'supply  their  oivu  comment ;  they  shew  that  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  the  curability  of  consumption  is  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  I  would  conclude  by  saying.  c\  Ids, 
ilisce  phtrc.^. 

When  medical  men  make  up  their  minds  to  de- 
spair of  success  in  the  treatment  of  consumption, 
they  do  much  towards  rendering  it  re.ally  despe- 
rate. 1  grieve  to  think  how  many  are  left  to 
perish  who  might  be  saved  were  proper  elforts 
made  by  professional  advisers.  The  associations 
that  surromid  this  subject  as  it  has  been  left  for 
ages,  arc  truly  melancholj".  Hitherto  it  may  be 
said  of  consumption,  with  its  wide  embracing  arms, 
as  of  the  greedy  sea.  '•  Thou  hast  treasures  in  thy 
bosom — the  beautiful — the  brave  !'  Pew  indeed 
arc  the  families  that  do  not  at  one  time  or  another 
mourn  over  bereavements  from  this  formidable 
disease.  Beauty's  fairest  flower  cannot  charm 
its  eye,  nor  the  proudest  strength  of  manhood 
arrest  its  progi-ess.  The  tongue  of  eloquence  is 
nnite  in  its  presence,  and  the  fire  of  genius  tm'ns 
pale  and  expires.  The  sighs  of  weakness  and  the 
frowns  uf  power  are  alike  disregarded  here  ; 

— (Eqtto  piilsai  pole  patiperitm   iabernas 

Regunifjuc  turret: 

.  It  lurks  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  boldly  lays 
siege  to  the  thrones  of  nionarchs,  and  claims  as  its 
own  at  least  one-foiirtli  of  the  domain  of  human 
life,  even  in  this  land  of  science.  AVehave  too  long 
silently  acquie.-ced  in  thi;  usurpation.  But  the  ad- 
vance has  sounded  in  the  ranks  of  physic  as  well 
as  s\irgery.  Let  us  take  for  our  motto,  "  nil  des- 
permrlnm '  and  do  our  duty.  The  cheering  con- 
viction will  soon  ari.se  from  tho  result  of  success- 
ful efforts  that  v\(!  have  yielded  too  much  to 
imaginary  fears,  and  that  this  great  economy  of 
life  is  neither  invulnerable  nor  invincible. 

DlSCIPL'LUS. 

( Tfl  be  contimicil.) 


VARIETIES    FROM    TtlE    GEH-MAIv. 

f  for  Uie  •JfEDicAl  TisiLS.') 

Tm;    itnsr   Vknesectio.v    in    Russi.v. — 
The  father  of  Peter  the   Great,  tho  Einpcror 
Alexis,  in   a  fit  of  ungovernable  passion,  fell 
down  .senseless.     The  court  physician  was  im- 
mediately  called   ill  ;    he   could   scarcely  feel 
any   pulsation  ;     tlio   couutenance   was   blue ; 
the  lips  pale  ;  iu  vain  were  all  the  most  forci- 
ble stimulants   applied.     The  situation  of  the 
patient   became  every   moment  more  critical, 
and  the   physician  declared  that  nothing  but 
immediate  venesectioQ  could  save  the  Emperor. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  court  were  called  in  ; 
the  doctor   bound  the   Czar's   arm,   and   was 
just  about  to  plunge  in  the  lancet,  when  the 
Emperor  came    to   himself.     On  seeing  these 
unusual    preparations   around  him,   he  raise 
himself,  and  angrily  asked  the  doctor  "  what 
were  his  intentions."     The  doctor  replied  that 
as  a  too  sudden  accumulation  of  tho  blood  liau 
thrown  his  Majesty  into  peril  of  his  life,  he  had 
considered  venesection  the  only  remedy.     The 
Czar  cnipiiring  the  meaning  of   the  term,  the 
doctor  explained  tho  nature  of  the  operation  in 
I  he   nujst  attractive    phrases    in    his    power, 
when  the  C'zar  resi)ondcd,    "  What,  daro   to 
wound,  me^on   purpose  to  shed  my  blood?" 
The   doctor  replied,   that    though    in    Russia 
venesection  wa.s  not  yet  known,  thaliu  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  this  operation  had  been 
long   resorted   to   witit  success.     He  assured 
him  that  it  wotdd  enable  him  to  breathe  luore 
freely,  and  prevent  the  chance  of  increased  in- 
flammation,    The   Emperor   now   nearly   re- 
lapsing   into   a   state   of    insensibilitj-,    said, 
is  there  no  other  remedy  left  ':      Is  venesection 
deleterious  to  a  sound  person  ?     If  not  dele- 
terious, is  it  at  least  unnecessary  :     Is  it  possi- 
ble to  open  tho  vein  of  a  sound  person  without 
death  ensuing  ?    Being  answered  satisfactorily, 
I  tho  Enjpcror  insisted  ou  having  tho  operation 
:  performed  first  on  tho  doctor's  own  arm.     The 
j  physician   objected,  that  lie  would  not  be  able 
;  to  perform   the  operation  on  his  Majesty,  the 
I  arm,  if  bled,  requiring  repose,  but  proffered  to 
I  submit  to  the  operation  as  sooti  as  he  had  tied 
I  up  the  Emperor's  arm.      The   Czar   sharply 
scrutinized     the     doctor's    countenance,     and 
i  hearing  again  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
'  called  several  of  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
j  dig-nitaries     of   the   state,    ranged    them  in  a 
row,  and  thou  ordered  the  doctor  to  perform 
j  venesection    on    tlu-ni    in    succession.       The 
courtiers   did  not  know  the  Emperor's  object, 
;  but    submitted     blindly    to    Iho    order,     and 
!  showed  no  small  dismay  while  observing  their 
j  blood   issuing-   in    streams   from    their    veins. 
I  Encouraged  by  the  absence  of  any  dangerous 
j  symptom,  the  Emperor  bared  his  arm,  turned 
aside  his  head  uot  to  see  his  blood  flow,  and 
the  first  royal   Russian  venesection  was  per- 
I  formed. 

E.VTABLE  Bird's  IsEsii  and  their  Col- 
lection     NE.\R      KaRAMBALANG,     ON      THE 

I  South  Coast  oi-  J.wa. — In  the  neiglibour- 
I  hood  of  Karambalang-,  is  the  river  Kalie  Lara, 
(viz.,  the  river  of  Lara).  Thousands  of  small 
birds,  which,  witli  the  exception  of  their 
diminutive  tails,  resemble  mucli  our  swallows, 
here  build  their  nests  on  perpendicular  clifl's, 
bathed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  Their 
nests  resemble  much  a  mustard  spoon  with  a 
long  handle,  hang  together  by  pairs,  and  are  so 
placed  by  their  long  ends  in  the  cavities  of  the 
rocks,  that  they  are  protected  from  the  influence 
of  the  wind,  &c.  The  ooUeeling  of  these 
eatable  nests,  is  accompanied  with  much  dan- 
ger, many  people  arc  killed  in  tliis  endeavour, 
on  which  account  only  the  native  labourers  arc 
eraployed  iu  this  work.     They  built  scaffold- 


ings of  Bamboo  on  the  precipice  and  the  ca- 
verns of  the  rocks,  in  which  the  Purong  Sa- 
lanzen  (this  is  the  native  name  of  these  birds) 
are  to  be  met  with.  They  then  bieak  them  Off 
with  iron  hooks,  no  matter,  whether  there  bft 
young  birds  or  eggs  in  them.  'I'he  nests  col- 
lected nearKarambaling  belong  to  the  inferior  in 
grey  quality,  whilst  the  better  white  sort  is 
collected  near  Bajermassing  in  Borneo.  In 
the  latter  place,  the  collecting  of  nests  is  not 
so  dangerous  as  in  Java,  on  which  account 
there  are  some  volunteers  who  collect  thenl. 
In  tho  Dutch  possessions  in  Borneo,  they  are 
the  property  of  the  governor.  Many  of  them  ara 
also  stolen  by  persons  who  have  no  leave  to 
collect  them."  In  Java  no  Chinese  is  permitted 
to  come  nearer  than  3,000  yards  to  the  rocks 
of  Karambalang.  The  substance  of  which  the 
Puren  Salanzen  make  their  nests,  and  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  putvify  soon,  is  not  yet 
decided  by  naturalists  ;  yet  it  has  not  been  taken 
notice  of,"  that  the  rooks  ou  which  they  are  to 
be  found,  contain  a  good  deal  of  saltpetre, 
which  drops  down  from  tho  cavern.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable,  that  the  air  also  is  impreg- 
nated with  particles  of  saltpetre,  which  pene- 
trate the  substance  of  the  nests,  whilst  they 
are  building.  If  those  nests  are  not  properly 
cleaned,  they  retain  an  obvious  taste  of  salt- 
petre. Travellers  have  observed,  that  rocks 
where  saltpetre  has  been  found  in  former 
times,  and  where  its  formation  docs  not  take 
place  any  more,  these  birds  will  cease  to  build 
their  nests,  and  tho  few  which  might  be  still 
found,  are  broken  and  crumblitig  to  pieces. 
This  may  be  the  reason  that  so  many  birds  re- 
sort to  Karambalang,  although  their  nests  are 
destroyed  almost  every  season. 

O.M  THE  Origin  or  the  Use  of  Cof- 
fee.— (From  an  Oriental  MS.)— It  is  gene- 
rally reported,  that  a  shepherd  boy  had 
observed  in  Arabia,  that  whenever  his  goats 
eat  of  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  the  cofTeo  tree, 
they  always  were  more  lively.  He  had  thotight 
on  the  subject,  aud  found  that  the  use  of  tho 
plant  produced  the  same  effect  upon  himself. 
This  is  the  general  belief  of  the  introduction 
of  cofl'ec  intogeneral  use.  Our  manuscript  gives 
however,  the  following.  In  the  first  period 
of  the  Maliomedan  creed,  there  lived  in  ^lecca 
a  widow  and  her  daughter.  Their  occupa- 
tion was  to  receive  and  to  entertain  travellers, 
and  ou  that  account  they  did  not  escape  the 
scandal  of  the  neighbours  ;  the  Shiek,  in  con"! 
sequence,  ordered  them  to  leave  tho  town,  and 
the  mother  soon  after  died  in  misery.  The 
daughter  made  the  grave  of  her  mother  near  a 
coffee  tree,  and  selected  a  neighbouring  spot 
for  her  own  grave,  where  she  was  laid  when 
dead  by  a  holy  hermit,  who  had  taken  care  of 
them  during  life.  Short'y  after,  a  severe 
plague  devastating  Mecca,  the  Shiek  who  had 
expatriated  the  poor  people,  died,  and  with  him 
several  others  who  had  behaved  ill  to  the  fa- 
mily. This  opened  the  eyes  of  the  successor 
of  the  Shiek,  who  convinced  that  they  had 
wronged  mother  and  daughter,  ordered  the 
expiations  usual  in  the  Orient,  especially  the 
usual  ablutions.  For  the  sake  of  making  this 
as  efficienl  .as  possible,  they  used  a  decoction 
of  the  loaves  of  the  tree,  under  which  the  two 
martyrs  were  laid.  A  sense  of  superstition 
led  to  the  drinking  of  the  decoction,  and  suc- 
cessively the  berries  coming  into  repute,  were 
used  first  raw,  then  roasted,  and  finally  ground 
to  powder. 

Ots  THE  Ciii.TtiRE  OF  Roses  a.nd  the 
MAKtNf;  oi-  Robe  Watrb,  and  the  Cele- 
BnATEi)  Attau  at  GiiAZEEi'OOR. — About 
Ghazeepoor,  nearly  150  acres  of  land  are 
planted  in  small  allotments  with  roses,  of 
which  each  contains  2,000  plants,  which  jield 
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■===^- \ A        enidnRs     Thei      llr.  Baker.- r/<e  classical  5«t;''<;''' /»'  f."""'""" 

two  lacs  of  rosei,  and  produce  80140  Ks     ine    ^.^^^  ^^  ^^_^  ^^^^^^^^^  C',„-,n-s.7;/  «»•   ,,o(  made  inou-n  tr 
ro^c^  flower  from  Morcli  to  April,  are  gatnereu  |  __^  ^_^^  ^  ^_^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^,_^^^^ 


roses  nower  iroiu  i-i^.^.  .^  '•■.■■>,  k.,„^  .„ 
in  the  niorning  and  delivered  in  long  bag;,  to 
the  Place  of  dUliUalion.  The  apparatus  iised 
ft  i  k  a  kettle  of  .!-248  quarts,  raade  of 
Xr  roriro'well  tinned,  liiving  a  narrow 
/I  Of  1  000  roses,  mostly  one  and  a- halt 
r^Ltkr^seS^c  distilled  but  ofthe  best 
1  „r,=  I-,,,  and  the  remainder  of  the  water 
^  f^r  dilation  I  exposed  to  the  Sun   and 


„s,  but  a  Ictla-  to  Mr.  Rothman.  the  Jiegislrar,  uoM 
douhtlesi  he  cLurleoushj  responded  to. 

Aleihci  must  furnish  i.s  mM  hts  vnmr,  the  re- 
spectahle  party  he  responds  lo  being  l:»oun  lo«s 

p  S—Mr  ]  II.  F..  Glasgow— Plid"— rotus— 
Dctiu-' Optimo— J ustitia-A   Sledical   R.-tormer, 

"\"'l'h\sician  with  a  German  degree  mni/  praelisc 
as  a  phiikcian—as  indeed  ant;  quack  may— ij  he  prae- 


used  for  aistUiauon  ■>  c.v^^o. „"  t-,„-,'l-ino'  i  li,e  '«•«•«  mifo  out   of  London.       ne  preparation  of 

altai,  I'  ]     ,_.i„„_,l      ,l,,viTirr     lino  I   '*  "'^  '"' 


,vith   white   muslin,    and  placed   during   one 
n  'hi  two  feet  in  the  ground.     The  pellie  le 
formed  during   the  night  is  taken  oft  with  a 
noon,  and   placed   carefully   in   a  little  ph.al 
Td    this   is 'continued   for  severa    day.,  ami 
every  access  of   the    Sun    careful  y   avoided. 
aS  a  sutlicient  quantity  of  attar  is  collected 
r"  strained   off' clenr,    and  filled   in  small 
bottles.     Pure   attar  is   first  light  grey,  aftei- 
wards  it  becomes  light  yellow,  and  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  84  dcg.     Roses   Ae  flowei^of 
which  are   well  developed,   and  ^uch  as  have 
been  exposed  to  night  frosts,  yield  most  attar. 
That  sold  in  most^Oriental  bazaars  is  luos^h^ 
adulterated  with  sandal  or  almond  oil,  and     le 
pure   is    not  sold   under  80o0  rupees  for   the 
Talah.      Generallv,  the   inhabitants   ot    (jlia- 
zeepoor.  do  not  remove  the  calyx  oHheroses^ 


is  no  infringement  of  the  .Ipolhcraries  pnvtleges. 

II  ^V.  has  a  higher  opinien  of  his  imltngs  than  our 
judgment  ,/  them  justifies.  77,.;,  are  preserved  h,j  an 
aecident  and  if  he  still  tlanh  then,  worth  sending  fo,, 
vill  be  found  'lying  at  our  offirejor  Imn. 

I  Correspondent  sends  us  a  voal  of  arms } or  Dr. 
V  Hall  JVe  eaui.ot  insert  it.  Does  our  torres- 
po'ndent  laiaw  that  the  pills  vhieh  make  ™  eonspicmus 
a  figure  in  his  sMch,  are  emblazoned  on  the  eo  at  oj 
the  Celebrated  Mediei  family  .'  The  disparagemenl  ,s 
certaiiili/  >ivt  \\\Qre. 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  Dr.  ifiWams  Lecture 
till  ue.yl  u-eel.:  u-hcn  n-c  shall  also  publish  the  couch- 
sion  of  Dr.  Clay's  papers  on  Factory  D,sea.ses. 

In  answer  to  many  new  subscribers  we  beg  to  ^nc 
the  folhwing  information  on  our  first  unmbcrs  .  —  fol- 
1  contains  Lectures  by  Lawranee  on  Surgery,  vol.  .  is 
in  part  out  of  print,  rol.  3  Lectures  by  .uwraucc  on 
SuLr,,.  vol.  4  contains  Lectures  by  Lawranee  on 
.Su,ger,,,aud  b,i  Professor  0,^'en  on    the  Reproduclwe 


zeepoor.  UO  "--"■";;  ^  roilwTll'uot  keep  !  o;4-,ir.o/.  5  coutaL  Lectures  by  Velpcau  ,n.  Disease. 
but  It  IS  «°"^  ff',^^'  ^"f  ^^;';^'  Z^n,  A  great  I  oflro,uen,.Sr,ffern  o.  Chemistry.  Chomel  on  P,<eu,„rn,a 
Ion"",    aiiQ   ■will  na^e    a  sum    i;iij»-ji'     '»   c?         ,  j  '      *     ,     .         ,      i-_i „.,    n,v*'«.';/>v  o 


quantitv  of  roses  is  sold  at  Penean.  the  atuount 
?hus  realised  may  amount  to  70,000  rupees, 
but  has  been  on  the  decrease  lately 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


An  Antiquarian  may.  we  understand,  proewc  eopus 

of  Sharps  celebrated  engraeing  of  John  Hone,,  njler 

tr  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  Mr  .Sto,^.  ,hcsub.ld,rar,an. 

or  Mr.  Clijt.  the  conserealor  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 

ht  Co-hluu  of  n-e.'ford.  scuds  us  a  case  oJ  great 

professional  hardship.      After  attending  a  »'"'«"  -^ 

case  oeeurring  at   nudnight,  u,  a  ramy  uvghl,  at  a 

considerable  distance,  under  a  prom,seof>m,nlo>c 

payment  of  his  fee,  the  doctor  was  ""'f'-f'.f       '  " 

pelted  demands  of  payment,  to  summon  "»'""'"' 

for   the  amount   before  the  pres,dmg  barriste,  at  the^ 

Quarter  Sessions,  mhen  the  claim  teas  negat,ced,  ad 

its  espenees  thrown  on  Dr.  Coghlan  s  shoulders,  on  In, 

ground  that   being  a  physician  he  could  not  sue  fo 

fees.     Now  as  Dr.  Coghlan  is  a  member  of  the  C  olU  ge 

cf  Surgeons,  and  an  .Icccoucheur  by  education  and  | 

profession,  we  should  take  leave  lo  doubt  the  legahty 

of  denying  him  payment  for  sercices  performed  in  those 

capacities,  becau.se   in  addition  he  happened  to  be  a 

phusician.     B'.t,  whatever  the  hm  is,  the  practice  lias 

run  in  the  direction  of  the  presiding  barrister,  and 

well  justifies  in  its  c.necding  absurdity  cur  respected 

correspondent's  question  '•  IVill  putting  my  medical 

diploma  in  the  fire  protect  me  Jrcm  its  diStjualiJynig 

influence  ?"      This  is  one  anomaly  among  a  thousand 

calling  for  redress. 

A  Subscriber  (.LK.)  will  find  fie  mode  to  mesme- 
rize, fully  cplained  in  No.  V>2,  vol.  6.  This  answer 
must  suffice  for  a  number  of  similar  enquirers,  train 
what  we  have  noticed,  those  who  simply  place  the  fingers 
tips  directly  before  the  eyes  of  the  patient,  appear  to 
produce  the  comatose  state  with  most  ease. 

A   M.  and  other  Correspondents.— /y//'C-e /,<-«« 

candidate  doubly  qualified,  a  licentiate   of_  the  Hall 
may  certainly  be   elected  by  the  (iuardtaiis     Medical 
Officer  to  the  Union.     The  exception  is.  specially  made 
bu  the  Poor  Law  Cinimissioncrs. 
'  Dr.  M.  Hall.— !>'f  must  decline  the  many  conwiu- 

tiE  W  3  I  '^t  ]343i  Euniscorthy.—  The  numbers  from  Jl  to 
/rS^t^^^SLfayrniiigXpa^  of  vol.  2,  arc  out  of  prim.  /I  e  have 
f  ^ZK^jeftl  liis  niifrc\cccnt  numbers.  _ 

ftj/^i^.,  ,  ,  V>'-  (A'VM"'"'"'  Student.)— 3/r.  Itolttngham 
►»ffc-^S'ir''<^  >*' Rot^imwn  Street,  Liverpool.  For  second 
f-y^:i,:\  ■^hesliin  eiidjlt  a  good  bootmalccr  (our  neil  door 
lO^Si^-^«fSf''''"''«''A7  cample)  who  uitl  probably  answer  in 
V  ^)Ei^.Vv\5^m(irt  ;  for  the  third  look  at  our  adcertiscmcnt 


vol.  6  contains  Lectures  by  Velpeiiu  on  Diseases  oJ 
Worn,  II,  RoupcU  on  Materia  Medico,  Professor  Lhmiel 
on  Pneumonia.  Professor  Owen  on  the  Nervous  System. 
Orfila  on  .irsenic.  Those  areall  the  Courses  of  Lec- 
tures published  up  to  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Close  is  probably  right,  but  tl  is  difficult  tore- 
fuse  every  importunate  applicant. 

A  B.^Genilcmen  in  .1.  JS.s  position  may  be  re- 
tained in  office  in  the  event  of  their  obtaining  tlic 
Commissioner's  leave,  or  in  the  event  of  no  doubly 
qualified  candidate  presenting  himaelj. 


NOW    BEABY, 

rpHE  JIEDIC.VL  TIMES  ALMANAC ,JOU 
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S.VTUBDAY,    J.VNtABV  28,    1843- 

Si  judicas,  cognosce. 


Having  in  preceding  imuibers  considered 
the  medical  arrangements  of  Austria  ;ind 
I'russia,  we  are  now  led,  by  a  natural 
transition,  to  the  Mbdu  al  Obc^amzation 
Of  Bavaria,  a  kingdom  in  which,  Irom  the  ^ 
high  intellectuality  and  daring  zeal  for  all 
kinds  of  improvements  characten/mg  its 
monarch,  we  may  expect,  and  not  vainly, 
to  find  our  profession  a  little  better  regu- 
lated, and  marked  by  somewhat  more  oi 
symnctry  than  in  some  older  monarchies, 
under  Ciovernments  of  far  higher  preten- 
sions. 

The  first  distinguishing  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark  is,  the  absence  ol  our 
division  of  Surueons  and  Pliy.sicians.  Kach 
member  of  the  higher  body  of  practitioners 
is  at  once  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
.Midwifery.  He  is  all  or  nothing.  The 
earliest  age  for  commencing  his  professional 
studies  is  fixed  at  Iwcnty-two.  Before 
cnterins  biniself  ui  student,  he  must  shew 


certificates  of  having  completed  with  satis- 
faction hii  preliminary  studies,  which  mtist 
include  a   comprehensive  course  of  Philo- 
psohY:audhe  must  be  approved.by  the  Dean 
and  Secretary  of  the  rniversity,  as  in  pos- 
session of  the  moral  and  physical  qualities 
deemed  to  be  necessary  in  an  accomphshcd 
practitioner.      The    studies    occupy    three 
years,    or   six   sessions,' take,  place  neces- 
sarily either  at  INlunich,  F.rlaugen,  or  Wutz- 
bur""h,  and  are  terminated  by  two  rigorous 
priv^ate  examinations,  and  the  composition 
of  a  theme,  in   Latin  or  Creek,  on   a  .selt- 
chosen  subject.     The  diploma  is  now  given, 
but   no    right  to   practice,  which   is   only 
purchased  by  two  farther  years'  attendance 
ou  hospitals,  or  respectable  private  practice, 
at  home  or  abroad— and  by  sustaining  with 
success  an  examination  on  practical  points, 
before   a  Special    Commission,  foimed   by 
certain    rniversitv  piofcssors,  certain   city 
physicians,  and  a  selection  of  public  medi- 
cal functionaries. 

The  charges  are  moderate.  Less  than 
£1  paying  the  two  annual  sessions  for  the 
Professors,  and  £20  covering  all  the  ex- 
pencesof  the  examinations. 

There  is   but   one  limitation  of  practice 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  a, 
one  well  worthy  of  remark.     By   a  recent 
law,    the   number  of  medical    men   is   rc- 
i  stricted  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  popu- 
'lation;     aud   thus   our   Bavarian   brethren 
rise  or   fall    with   the  rise    or  fall  cf  their 
patients— a    true  sliding    scale   of  physic. 
We  arc  told,  as  illustrative  ot   this  singu- 
larity,  that    at    Munich,    with   its    80,000 
inhabitants,   87   Doctors   are   held  to    be 
.according  to  the  scale,  17  too  many.       I  ill 
this  anomaly  be  removed,  therefore,  only  one 
new  Doctor  (  whose  title  is  .ilways  seniority) 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  field  of  practice  lor 
everv  thue  vacancies. 

Besides,. however,  the  -  Doctors,"  there 
is  an  inferior  class  of  practitioners,   about 
the   policv    of    whose    preservation    there 
exist  at   present   warm  differences  ol  opi- 
nion Thev    are    called     Ltindarzte,    or 
Beider,  bathers,  or  barbers.      These  must 
have    finished    their   humanities— that   is, 
must  have  acquired   at  least  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciple'  of  composition.      Theic   are  special 
schools  for    them    at   Bamberg,   Landshut, 
and  Ratisbon— and  they  arc  not  permitted 
to  attend   as  regular  pupils   at  the  higher 
University   courses.       Their    studies    last 
only    three    year>  ;     they    are   then     twice 
examined  by  their  own  Professors  (the  cost 
of  all  amounting  to  about  .fir,),    and  are 
allowed  forthwith   to  enter  practice,  w^hich 
is,  however,  limited  to  the  division  ol   the 
kin"dom    in    which   they    were   educated, 
unless  thev  submit  to  a  second   examina- 
tion.    Their   duties   are  restricted    to    the 
more    simi.le    medical  and  surgical   cases, 
and    to    midwifery.      If  they    venture   ou 
eases  not  sanctioned  by  the  law,  they   are 
liable  to  penalties  of  from  30s.  toil  0,  to 
ininrisonment,  and  to  loss  of  their  diploma. 
Their  numbers  arc  regulated,  also,  on  the 
principle  of  the  sliding  scale.     In  eases  ol 
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a  too  hejilthy  neighbouihood,  these  subor- 
dinate practitioners  have  permission  to 
eke  out  an  income  by  acting  as  bathers, 
barbers,  or  liair-dressers. 

The  Army  Doctors  in  Bavaria  oH'cr  little 
requiring;  notice.  Their  eilncation,  exami- 
nations, and  titles,  are  identical  with  those 
we  have  already  described  :  they  are  at  fnll 
liberty  to  practice  in  or  out  of  service, 
which  they  can  leave  at  pleasure. 

The  iMi;r>icAi-  Organization  of  Hbssb 
DARMSTAnr  is  similar,  in  reference  to  the 
two  grades  of  the  profession,  but  ditt'ercnt 
with  respect  to  many  ol  the  details  ol 
education. 

Preliminary  education  is  proved  by  can- 
didates for  the  Doctorship,  either  by  certi- 
ficates of  a  completed  college  course,  or  by 
a  practical  examination — a  wise  and  very 
liberal  arrangement.  The  only  school  of 
medicine  is  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
where  the  students  must  pass  at  least  two 
years.  \  third  year  is  passed  in  hospital 
attendance,  which  may,  however,  be  spent 
in  anv  German  or  foreign  medical  institu- 
sion.  The  course  of  study  followed,  is 
according  to  the  preference  of  the  student  ; 
but,  on  examination,  he  is  required  to 
prove  by  certificates  that  he  has  attended 
courses  of  mathematics,  natural  history, 
logic,  psychology,  chemistry,  botany,  the- 
rapeutics, medicine,  surgery,  general  pa- 
thology, anatomy  in  all  its  branches, 
physiology,  midwifery,  jurisprudence,  diag- 
nosis of  diseases,  and  operative  surgery. 
The  examination  lasts  several  weeks  (five 
being  the  minimum).  The  answers  are 
both  oral  and  written ;  which,  if  found 
satisfactory,  arc  followed  by  a  printed 
thesis,  the  propositions  in  which  the  candi 
date  is  obliged  to  sustain  in  public,  before 
the  University  Professors  and  the  City 
Doctors.  In  cases  of  extreme  tiiuidity,  a 
dispensation  is  occasionally  accorded,  when 
the  candidate  does  not  aspire  to  a  Pro- 
fessor's chair.  The  diploma  when  given, 
gives  the  universal  right  of  practice,  except 
in  public  employments,  where  an  additional 
examination  is  required. 

Here,  as  in  Bavaria,  the  Wundurlze  exist 
but  in  a  smaller  proportion,  being  but  as 
six  to  ten.  Their  examination  lasts  only 
about  two  hour's — about  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer  than  that  of  our  candidates  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 
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Mn.  FiiEDnmiK  Tyrreil. 
Next  in  order  after  Mr.  Green  comes  Fredk. 
Tyrrell,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London 
Opthalmic  Institution,  Suraecn  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
He.  &c. 

i«  If  the  remark  of  Marcus  Aurelius  be  correct, 
that  a  man  full  of  talent  spreads  around  him 
a  performance  of  a  characteristic  nature — that 
bis  soul  and  his  disposition  can  be  seen  in  his 
acts,  if  physiognomy  may  be  placed,  as  Bacon 
laid  it,  in  the  fixed  sciences,  Tyrrell's  face 
ought  to  be  what  it  is  not — "the  tablet  of  his 
thoughts."      But,  although  the  mens  diviiwr 


has  taken  up  its  abidinp;  place  under   an  hum- 
ble roof,   he  can  cite   the  similar  examjilcs  of 
Zeno,  of  .F.sop.  and  Socrale---,   and  other  great 
worthies,     ancient    and    modern,    and    cons  jle 
himself  with  (he  fact  that  the  p(]ets  who  wrote 
the  liest  comedies  and   epi<-   poems  were,   like 
him,  bilious,  melancholicpie,  and   triste  in   ap- 
pearance.      A   heavy,   dull,  sallow,    saturnine 
caste  of  cnuntcnance,  shaggy  iron-grey  brows, 
small  grey  retrocedent  eyes,  pronnncnt  bulbous 
sha|ied    nose,   long   thick   «»aristocratic.  upper 
lip,  cheek  bones,  loo  forward   lo  be   handsome 
— yet  aiding  to  give  an  appearance  of  firmness 
and  squareness  to   a  face   otherwise   too  long, 
loo    monnton'jus,    and    loo    unrelieved     to    be 
acemately    or    expiessivcly    intellectual.  —  so 
composed   is   the  face  of  Tyrrell  :   the  details 
would  seem  to  contradict  the  general  configu- 
ration ;    for,  when  the  eye  is  lit  up,  and  ho  is 
animated,  it  (iresents  a  pleasing  prepossessing, 
agieeable,  tntil  ensemble.      He  is  about  fifty-six 
years  of  age — of  a    square   robust  figure,   and 
about    the   nuddic   hei^dU  ;     his  thoracic  deve- 
lopments, round  and  spacious,  gave  promise  of 
manv  years  of  unimpaired  health,   which,   we 
regret  to  say,  have  not  been  realized.    His  man- 
ner as  a  lecturer  was  always   heavy— the   tones 
of  his  voice  and  the  action  with  which  he  tries 
to     give    effect     'o     his    langUiRC     destitute 
of  variety,     his  articulation  is   thick,  yet  dis- 
tinct, but  marred  by  the  sameness  of  his  voice; 
his  gesticulation  consists  of  a  slight  nmvement 
of  the  head  ;  his  matter,  not  being  original,   or 
enlivened  by  anecdote  or  illustration,  docs  not 
improve    his   manner.       You    might   as   well 
expect  the  moss  rose,  or  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
to  bloom  in  Puddle-dock  or  St.  Giles's,  as  to 
look  for  a  scintillaiian  of  genius  or  electricity, 
or  a  brilliant  and  eloipieiit  idea  in  any  portion 
of  the  oral  or  scriptural  discoiu'ses  of  Mr.  T. 
His  style  is  feeble  ami  without  polish,   ancient 
or  modern  ;    it  is  certainly  unlaboured  and  in 
keeping   with    his  sentiments.       They  say  the 
character  of   the    man    is    Tnonlded    from    the 
accidental   impressions  of  childhood.      'I'yrrell, 
then,  nmst  have  been  born  near  a  churchyard. 
In  his  deportment   to   the   pu[)ils   he    is    fir'ii, 
precise,    and    formal,  — nnstaking    taciturnity, 
for    tran(iuil    dignity,    and    pomp    for    pride. 
Some  regard  iliis  with  a  more  favourable  eye, 
and  look  upon   it  only  as  a  proper  degree  of 
distance,  which  every  professor  slionld  assume 
to  repel  freedom  or  familiarity.       Vic  think  he 
feels  the  clatinn  of  his  station  ;    he  looks  down 
upon  the  inferiority  of  others;  he  is,  therefore, 
a  haughty  man.     The  proid  man   is   he  who 
dwells  with  complacency  upon   his    own   p<r- 
fcetions.      His    cold    and    distant    behaviour 
towards    his   brother    practitioners — his  impe- 
rious bearing  towards  the  oflicials  at  the  college 
and  hospitals  — prove  him  to  be,  if  not  a  proud, 
certainly  a  conceited  man. 

His  indisposilion  prevents  his  attendance 
regularly  at  the  hospitals.  The  labour  of 
lecturing  is  out  of  the  question.  Formerly  he 
was  very  industrious,  and  his  clini(pie  was 
practically  instructive  on  the  principle  that 
there  are  sernmns  in  stones  and  books  in 
running  Inooks. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  remembrancer  of 
the  City  of  London.  By  his  municipal  influ- 
ence and  apprenticeship,  he  was  favourably 
introduced  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  He 
arrived  at  the  object  of  his  ambition  through 
the  royal  road  of  matrimonv  ;  he  wooed  and 
won  the  niece  of  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  when  the 
power  of  that  worthy  baronet  was  jiaramount ; 
he  is  thereby  brother-in-law  to  Bransby 
Cooper,  and  of  Aston  Key,  who  was  also  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  professional  pro- 
m  ition  on  such  easy  and  agreeable  terms.  Sir 
Aitley  Cooper  was  not  miiij  an  able  surgeon, 


a  successful  lecturer,  and  a  consummate  d  p 
matisi  ;    under  his  directions,  love  was  made 
the  handmaid  of  fori  one  and  of  interest.  By  the 
assistance   of  his    friend,    the    Treasurer,  he 
afl'orded  us  a  very  pleasing  refutation  of  a  very 
vulgar   notion,  that   marriage  was  "  a  lottery 
anil  made  in  heaven  ;"    for  all  those  fabricated 
in   Guy's  and  Thomas  turned  very  fortunate 
for  all  parties,  and  he  succeeded  in  thus  com- 
fortably disposing  of  all  his  relations  and  con- 
nections.    Whilst  many  in  the  buoyancy  of  their 
youthful   ardour,   in   the  golden  hours  of  their 
young  hopes,  were  wasting  the  spring-tide  of 
their  strength,  the  noon  of  their  manhood,  in 
scientific  pmsuits,   cultivating  an   honourable 
name,  and  flattering  themselves  that  by  their 
contributions  to  knowledge,  they  were  acquir- 
ing a  fame  that  would  give  them  claim  to  fill 
situations  of  responsibility,  utility,  and  distinc- 
tion :  whilst  genius  pre  eminent,  is  thus  toiling 
up  the  rugged  steep  ascent,  with  its  untiring 
energy  and  entlmsiaslic   isolation   forcing   its 
way  through  mountains  of  difiiculty  towards  the 
bright  goal  that  acts  as  its  incentive,  and  calls 
forth   all  its  latent  resources — another  secures 
the  prize  thatshould  reward  "  the  loilsnhichto 
this  summit  Ud, "and  not  by  talent,  not  by  study, 
not   by  merit,  or  acts  of  high  emp'ize,"the  le- 
gitimate avenues  to  such  public  appointments  — 
he  takes  the  roseate  ))ath  of  amorous  dalliance 
—  the    well    counterfeited    sigh  —  the    stolon 
glance,    that   so    rapturously   and    eloquently 
heralds   the   heart's  wishes,   or   the   passions' 
promptings  — the  hand  delicately,  yet  exprrs- 
sively,  impressed  in  the  rhazes  of  the  dance, 
introduce   the  favoured  one  into  the  porch  of 
science,   into  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  sterner 
maid.     He  wins  fame  and  fortune  ;    he  carries 
oft'  the  prize ;     \'enus  proves  more  powerful 
than  Minerva.      Genius,   disappointed,  morti- 
fied, disgusted,  retires  from  a  contest  frequently 
from   a  profession  that  holds  out  no  induce- 
ments,  that  oft'crs  no  rewards,  that  presents 
attractions  only  to  ilnetvr.     First-rate  men  are 
ihus  lost  fo| society.      The  exciting,   the  active 
s|iirit,    the' enthusiasm  of  discovery  which  is 
the   master  element  of  commanding  genius  is 
destroyed.     The  effects  of  the  blighting  system 
of|iatronage  are  retardation  of  scientific  im- 
lirovement ;   the  discontent  and  degradation  of 
the    moral   character  of  the  profession.      The 
sycophancy  of  a  great  man,   the  sympathies  of 
sectarianism,   the  predilections  of  faction,  the 
favours  of  the  fair  sex,  are  the  m^st  efticient 
means  to  promote  our  prospects  in  life.     All 
are    placed  in  the  unworthy    foundations    of 
extraneous  jiatronage. 

In  IH-J-i,  Mr.  Tyrrell  commenced  an  action 
against  the  Lame/,  in  which,  we  may  say,  he 
was  defeated.  He  was  described  as  the  prince  of 
medical  dunciads.  His  notes  and  illustrations 
of  Sir  Astley's  lectures  would  seem  lo  justify 
the  correctness  of  the  epithet. 

Common  place  remarks,  wretched  composi- 
tion, inappositencss  of  the  cases  adduced, 
puerility  of  the  infciences,  satisfied  Sir  Astley 
that  a  man  had  no  greater  enemy  than  an  in- 
judicious friend;  and  he  published  his  lectures 
'freed  from  the  dead  weight  of  Tyrrell's  lucu- 
brations. Between  this  and  the  publication  of 
his  work  on  the  eye,  he  confined  himndf  to 
clinical  lectures.  His  observations  on  diseases 
of  the  hip  are  practically  useful ;  here,  as  in 
the  work  to  which  we  shall  advert,  he  never 
gratifies  his  hearers  with  a  discussion  of  other 
plans,  or  by  adverting  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
Counter-irritation  and  generous  constitutional 
treatment  are  his  curative  principles. 

In  18411  he  published  a  practical  work  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  2  vols.  He  says, 
"  my  knowledge  has  been  collected  as  the  in- 
dustrious bee  collects  its  store  from  cultured 
and  uncultivated  sources,  and  as  the  provision 
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of  the  bus)'  insect  is  said  to  be  must  precious 
when  obtained  from  uncultivated  flowers  ;  so 
I  consider  tliat  1  have  gained  my  mo  -t  valuable 
knowledge  from  observing  nature  simply,  but 
closely,  and,  I  trust,  without  ])rcjudice."  In 
his  introduction  wcare  treated  very  gratuitously 
to  ekiboratc  eucomiiuns  upon  Dr.  Parre,  and  a 
few  sentences  upon  that  truly  deserving  man, 
Mr.  Saunders.  "My  own  labour  has  been 
simple,  for  I  have  had  but  to  pursue  the  jjath 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Saunders.  My  endeavour 
has  been  to  render  the  path  more  distinct  and 
easy  for  others,  and  in  doing  so,  I  consider  that 
I  have  opened  sonic  new  prospects  which  w  nuld 
piobabhj  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
had  he  lived  to  carry  on  the  plan  ■which  he  com- 
menced in  so  mnsterly  a  style." 

He  connnences  with  a  very  ordinary  essay 
on  diagnosis.  He  then  gives  a  few  simple  but 
serviceable  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
amining tlie  affected  eye.  He  is  aveise  to  large 
absti-action  of  blood  in  general,  "just  so  much 
AS  to  niieve  the  tension  <)f  the  arteries.  He 
is  favourable  to  fomentations  and  opposed  to 
cold  lotions  applied  for  hours  together  as  is 
frequently  the  case.  <Jounter-irritauts  he  ap- 
plied in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye — Blisters' 
and  issues  behind  the  ears.  The  introduction 
occupies  one  half  tlie  1st.  volume  He  begi 
the  work  itself  with  a  very  defective  description 
of  the  anatomy  of  vhe  conjunctiva,  and  its 
morbid  conditions  of  -nhich  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  :  — 

Simple  Opthalmia. 

Pustular. 


Chronic  Opthahni.T. 
Strumous  ditto 
Exanthematous. 
oniunctivitis  when  it 


Catarrhal  Opthalmia 
In  simple  opthalmia  or 

depends  on  functional  derangement,  a  jilain 
nutritious  diet,  a  moderate  proportion  of  animal 
food — a  glass  of  wine  and  water — 1  grain  of 
calomel,  and  ."!  of  blue  pill  every  night,  and 
some  compound  decoction  of  aloes  with  tincture 
of  senna  and  manna  every  morning,  —tepid 
■water  lo  the  eyes,  and  blisters  are  his  custom- 
ary remedies.  Such  objectionable  e.xpiessions 
as  the  following  frequently  occur.  '•  The 
effect  of  the  local  treatment  is  beautiful ! 
To  a  peculiar  condition  of  debility  he 
gravely  assigns  symptoms,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  is  a  feeble  im/se .'"  Dr*  Farre,  he 
says,  recomu'cnded  a  benelicial  change  of  con- 
stitutional vigour  !  In  obstinate  and  irritable 
cases,  change  of  climate  is  beneficial.  He 
comprehends  the  Egyptian,  the  gonorrhoeal, 
and  that  of  neo-natornm  under  purulent.  This 
is  a  valuable  chapter.  Bleeding,  nauseating 
doses  of  tartar-emetic ;  mercury  to  check 
adhesive  effusion,  local  bleeding.  The  disease 
when  specific  should  be  treated  more  actively 
at  first.  Strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
at  the  commencement.  When  cheraosis  of  the 
cornea  takes  jjlace  it  adds  fuel  to  Jire. 

"  The  constant  failure  of  all  ordinary  modes 
of  treatment  in  the  second  stage  of  purulent 
inflammation,  when  conijdete,  led  me  fre- 
quently to  close  and  attentive  cimsideration  of 
the  subject — and  eventually  induced  me  to 
adopt  a  plan  for  its  relief.  1  became  satisfied 
from  careful  observation,  that  the  cornea  did 
not  derive  ila  life  from  the  inflannnatory  action 
afl'ecting  its  structure,  and  1  also  ascertained 
by  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  cornea,  that  the  former  was  the  principal 
channel  by  which  the  vessels  of  the  latter  i 
passed  for  its  supply  and  nutriment.  It  was 
easy  then  to  ('onclude,  that  the  cheniosi.s,  by  • 
mechanical  influence,  jirodueed  arrest  of 
circulation,  or  strangulation  of  the  vessels  in 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
and  sclerotica,  and  that  thus  the  cornea  and  its 
conjunctival  covering  being  deprived  of  mitri-  | 
tious  fluid  lost  their  vitality  or  (as  he  says  in 


other  places)  lost  their  lives."  The  remedy 
that  suggested  itself  was  the  free  division  of 
the  chemosed  part,  so  as  to  relieve  the  tension 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  to  allow  of  the  cscajjc 
of  fluid  froui  tlie  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  as  iu 
cases  of  severe  phlegnienous  inflammation. 

In  the  plan  proposed,  the  incisions  are  to  be 
made  through  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
beginning  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
extending  towards  the  orbit  iu  a  direction  as 
irii/s  rrittiuliiir/  from  a  centre,  but  avoid  ini. 
mediately  the  transverse  and  perpendicular 
diameters  of  the  globe,  that  the  large  vessels 
passing  to  the  cornea  might  not  be  injured.  In 
several  cases  I  found  it  successful  beyond  my 
expectations.  Locally,  after  the  division  of 
the  chemosed  part  what  must  be  free,  simple 
fomentations  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  case  of 
pain  returning,  leeches  to  the  palpatrse  freely 
after  the  pain  has  subsided  to  be  made  astringent 
by  alum.  If  the  anti-phlogistic  plan  be  pushed 
too  far  there  is  an  obstinate  chronic  stage  of 
the  disease  which  is  avoided  by  moderately, 
generous  diet.  In  La'wrencc's  work  of  18.34, 
lierc  is  no  allusion  to  this  mode.  Turulent 
|>thalmia  in  the  infant  coniniences  most  fre- 
iiuently  ini  the  third  day  after  birth.  First 
and  most  cominoM  causc,  a  morbid,  vaginal 
secretion  from  the  mother,  Icucorrhoa  ;  second, 
gonorrlicea  ;  third,  exposure  to  dauij)  and 
moisture.  He  applies  a  leech  or  two  to  the  lids, 
and,  if  nee  ssary,  he  would  divide  the  chemosed 
part.  Has  he  ever  done  so  .'  No  ;  but  a  weak 
solution  of  alijm  in  poppy  decoction  to  be  used 
fre(iuently, -J  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  cornea 
becomes  nebulous  and  vascular  from  the 
long  continued  inflammation  of  the  pal|icbral 
portion  of  the  conjunctiv  a  acting  as  a  mechanical 
irritant.  To  this  gramdar  state,  he  applies  a 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead.  Then  comes  the 
anatomy  and  description  of  the  cornea  and  its 
pathological  conditions  after  ulceration.  In 
prolapsus  iridis,  he  recommends  the  use  of 
belladonna  and  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  excite  adhesion  around  the  edge  of  the 
nicer.  His  observations  on  the  diseases  of  the 
choroid  tunic  will  well  repay  perusal.  Acute 
retinites  occurs  most  frequently  iu  females 
between  4V  and  fiO.  Mercury,  local  bleeding, 
and  narcotics,  opium,  ointment  to  temples. 
Functional  and  organic  amaurosis  is  well 
described. 

He  acknowledges  the  present  arrangement 
as  far  from  perfect.  He  offers  very  fulsome 
adulation  to  old  Dr.  Farre  for  his  able  guidance 
during  their  investigation  of  the  disease. 
What  have  their  conjoint  labours  cft'ected  ? 
\otliing.  In  strabismus,  not  one  of  the 
modern  imjirovements  or  operations  is  even  al- 
luded to. 

Every  step  of  the  operation  for  cataract 
is  described  in  detai.l  He  jjcrfornis  kerato- 
nixis  in  ihc  following  simple  manner:  the 
needle  should  be  held  in  the  hand  not  occupied 
in  fixing  tlic  superior  lid,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  oiicration  for  depression,  and  the 
point  should  be  introduced  through  tiie  cornea, 
near  its  junction  with  the  icierotic  at  the  tem- 
poral side,  one  flat  surface  being  iopposed  to  the 
iris.  It  should  be  carried  on  n  the  anterior 
chamber  through  the  pupil,  and  directed  to  the 
capsula  of  tlic  lens  near  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  puiiillary  margin  of  the  iris,  wlierc  it 
should  be  made  to  penetrate  the  capsular  It 
should  then  be  directed  downwards,  so  as  to 
lacerate  the  ca|)3ule  jicrpcndicularly  The 
needle  should  he  Vilhdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
laceration  is  nftccted.  He  applies  belladonna 
to  the  temples. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  prefers  extraction  to  dcjiressiou, 
aud  states,  that  sccerril  liigh  aulhoiilics  prefer 


depression  because  extraction  is  too  Jifficidtfoi 
thi  III  :  He  contends  that  the  radiatcAl  opacity 
often  seen  in  capsular  c^taract  is  not  iu  the 
capsukir,  but  in  the  posterior  bemispheie  of  the 
lens.  He  does  not  operate  for  extraction  of 
cataract  in  winter. 

In  cases  of  capsular,  or  capsulo-lenticular 
cataract,  Mr.  Tyrrell  frequently  employs  with 
advantage  a  modification  of  the  anterior  ope- 
ration by  solution,  which  he  calls  drilling  A 
fine  straight  needle  is  carried  tbrougii  the 
cornea,  near  its  temporal  edge  ;  it  penetrate.^ 
the  capsule,  and  enters  the  lens  to  the  depth  of 
ouc-sixteenlh  of  an  inch.  The  handle  is  then 
rotated  between  the  finger  and  thumb — so  a.i 
to  make  the  point  act  as  a  drill.  Tliis  is 
repeated  every  three  or  four  weeks  in  a  fresh 
point  of  the  capsule;  it  causes  no  inflamma- 
tion, but  excites  absorbtion. 

Tln-oughout  the  work  thero  i.s  not  the  least 
allusion  to  the  labours  of  Lawrence,  or  others. 
Now  this  absolute  absence  of  reference  to 
others  is  a  singular  feature  in  tliis  department 
of  sm-gcry.  He  was  determined  to  avoid  the 
fault  of  Lawrence  :  too  much  description  of  the 
plans  of  others,  and  too  little  of  his  own.  The 
judgineat  evinced  by  Lawrence  in  the  selection 
of  his  matter  is  admirable,— there  is  two  much 
labour  in  it,  there  is  too  much  learned  com- 
pilation, and  too  little  of  the  result  of  his  own 
experience  ;  but  it  is  a  mine  of  information — 
an  immense  mass  of  knowledge,  collated  from 
all  writers  on  the  subject.  This  and  McKen- 
zie's  learned  and  comprehensive  work  are  most 
read— Middlemore  and  Guthrie  next;  the  last 
work,  most  certainly,  for  artificial  pupil,  above 
all  the  others.  His  heroic  treatment  of  opthal- 
mia by  iheung.  opthalmicum  magnum  is  worth 
reading. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  book  is  the  detail 
of  his  medical  treatment ;  in  other  respects,  it 
is  inferior  to  the  (jerman  and  English  works 
that  preceded  it.  His  anatomical  descriptions 
are  faulty  and  inaccurate, — for  this  there  is  no 
extenuation  :  yet  he  is  the  most  successful 
operative  oculist  wc  have  It  would  appear 
that  anatomy  and  practical  medicine  do  not 
mo^e  in  parallel  lines.  His  views  arc  un- 
fcicntifically  urged.  In  almost  hopeless  cases, 
his  generous  diet  and  tonics  performed  mira- 
cles. Bark  and  carb.  soda-,  with  mild  mer- 
curials, ill  particular  cases  His  deliberate 
protest  and  predictions  against  operative  pro- 
ceeding in  squinting  are  very  foolish  and  un- 
fortunate. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  with  cxtcn.?i\c 
chemosis  there  are  conditions  of  the  cornea 
that  indicate  increased  vascular  supply  of  that 
part, — viz.,  ulcers,  suppuration,  and  interstitial 
deposition'.  If,  again,  the  supply  to  the  cornea 
is  thus  cut  oft',  ■why  does  it  not  slough  in  its 
entire  stnicturc.  Chemosis  is  a  frequent 
conse(pience  of  gonorrluca,  opthalmia,  and  of 
the  operation  for  strabismus  often  to  a  great 
extent;  so  as  to  conceal  the  whole  of  the  cornea 
— vet  sloughing  docs  not  occur.  Koiner  and 
Pa'miqicrheim  i..jected  the  cornea,  and  demon- 
strated the  posterior  vessels  from  the  sclerotic 
trunks;  Valentin  and  Lawrence  arc  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  very  truly  remarks,  that, 
if  those  favourable  result>  should  be  confirmed, 
the  treatment  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  means  of  contending  with  a  violent, 
rapiiUy  destructive,  and  most  alarming  disor- 
der. I'.y  cn(|niries  wc  have  ascertained  that 
this  improvement  upon  Scarpa's  plan  is  rarely 
had  recourse  to  at  t!ie  Opthalmic— that  it  is 
fast  falling  into  .Icsuetudc.  The  stylo  of  the 
work  is  diffuse  ;  it  was  wiitten  for  Mr.  Tyrrell 
by  Mr.  Leach,  a  literary  man,  who  has  brought 
out  some  works  for  students  preparing  for  the 
luill.      We  believe  that  numerous  avocations 
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and  a  delicate  state  of  healtli,  prevented  Mr. 
Tyrrell  writing  it  liimsclt'. 

In  1B39  he  road  a  paper  upon  ncrvub  at  tlie 
Cliinirgical  Society.  Some  ^'cars  ago  lie  had 
a  controversy  with  Dr.  Rlicko,  in  which  the 
brothers-in-law  figured  in  a  very  .strange  light, 
Dr.  Blicke,  in  his  analysis  of  the  evidence 
which  he  published  at  the  time,  was  very 
severe  upon  them.  Key  and  Tyrell  became 
bewildered  in  the  cross-e.\aiiiination,  and  con- 
tradicted each  other,  In  [the  Case  of  Beale, 
V.  Self,  these  two  gentlemen  appeared  in  the 
same  capacity  to  support  Bealc,  who  had  been 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  dessecting  porter.  We  have  seen 
the  certiiicate  of  INIr.  Story  and  others  who 
attended  lectures  at  the  time,  stating  that  no 
such  person  was  known  to  them.  Now  these 
gentlemen  had  better  not  hunt  in  couples  any 
more  ;  it  may  be  very  convenient  to  have  a 
relation  to  prove  one's  view  of  a  ease,  and 
bringing  in  the  weight  of  situation,  they  may 
hunt  dow'n  the  general  praetit'oner  ;  but  re 
action  will  follow.  Let  it  not  occur  again; 
the  timidity  they  displayed  was  witnessed  by 
hundreds  of  practitioners,  many  of  whom  arc 
not  afraid  to  grapple  with  them,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity  should  occur.     N'crbum  sap.  sat.  ! 

Tyrrell  :md  Liston  have  both  declined 
giving  the  Uunterian  oration  ;  one  on  account 
of  illness — the  other  feels  that  "he  is  no  orator, 
as  Brutus  is."  Arnolt  is  preparing  for  the 
task. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  is  now  a  finished,  a  safe,  an 
elegant  opthnlmic  surgeon.  His  manipulations 
of  eye  and  instruments  are  perfect.  His 
treatment  we  have  praised  befoi-e.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  scientiflc  oculists  of  this  country. 

Puoui:. 


EXTRAVASATION  OF  UlilNE. 
Pnv:ioois. — !>, FILTRATION  or  Urine.— Urinarv 

FlSXUti — SlOUUKING  op  THK    SciioTUM. 
Ky  W.  Smitli,  Esq.,  Brotiiploii.Kciit . 

John  Phillips,  aged  I'O,  contracted  gonorrb;pa 
on  the  30tU  Oct.  1842,  and  on  (lie  Isl  of  Novem- 
ber Orchitis  succeeded.  The  prepuce  was  much 
swollen,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  by  anotlier 
medical  man,  to  divide  it  partially  iu  order  to  re- 
lieve tlie  tension.  Aperients  were  administered 
with  tartar  emclic  and  poultices  were  applied  ; 
but  not  finding  himself  any  better,  he  iipiilied  to 
nie  for  further  medical  advice  ;  when  he  presented 
the  following  appearance. 

The  scrotum  was  very  tumid,  of  a  dusky  red 
colour,  tense,  and  three  or  four  times  its  natural 
si/;e  ;  the  perineum  was  equally  red  .and  tense, 
and  presented  all  the  appearances  of  intiltratiou  of 
urine.  IIi'  had  a  severe  gonorrluea  with  intense 
scalding,  phymosis,  aud  two  large  ulcers  ••n  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis,  cNtending  into  the  iu-elhra, 
and  allowing  the  urine  to  escape.  Pulse  120,  and 
full.  Bow  els  open  ;  tongue  white,  and  loaded  ; 
skin  hot  and  dry  :  mouth  parched. 

Several  longitudinal  incisions  were  maile 
through  the  tegumeut  of  the  scrotum,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  divide  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  prepuce,  from  which  about  three  ounces  of 
very  fa-lid  pus  escaped.  Through  the  incisions 
made  in  the  scrotum,  a  rpiaulity  of  urine-lilvc  fluid 
escaped  guttatim  :  warm  fomentations  were  lapt 
apphed  upon  the  parts,  aud  the  following  mcdi- 
cinc3  administered  :— 

II     Infus.  Senna;  Co,  iij,  statini, 
R    xVnt,  Tart.  gi-.  ; 
Pidveris  Opii,  gr.  | 

Hydrarg.   Chlorid   grs,   iij,   li.    pulv, 
1,  ■itis.  horis,  «:nmend,n. 
Cafaplasma, 

3rd.  November. — Feels  much  relieved  to-day 
from  the  fomentations.  ScroUnu  not  so  much  in- 
llamed  ;  Fvdse  98,  and  soft ;  skin  moist ;  bowels 


open  ;  tongue  clean;  urine   (drawn  ofl'  by  a  ca- 
tlietcrj  natural. 

Tl    Sol.  Calcis  Chlorid  Jss. 
Arpia;.  lb.  1.  fl.  lotio. 
Rep.  Pulv.  et  Cataplasma, 
I!     Tinct.  Opii.  m.  .\x, 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  5J' 
Afpux.  ^ss.  ft.  haustus  hora  sonuii. 
sumendiis. 
4th  No\ ember. — Much   better.     Pulse  natural; 
slau  moist ;  bo"'els  open  ;  tongue  clean  ;  scrotum 
uui'-h  reduced,  and  feds  ijuite  easy. 
Rep.  Puher  6tis  lioris. 

Cataplasma. 
liep.  Pil.  Calcis  Chlorid. 
Hep,  Haust.  Auodyn. 
;'jlb  November.  —  Scrotum  natural   size  ;    pulse 
natural  ;  skin  moist  ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  open. 
\  sinus  was  discovered  extending  above  the  pubis 
on  the  right  side,  and  communicating  with  the 
urethra    ;  an  incision  was  made  on  a  directev,  aud 
;\  quantity  of  pus  (lowed  oul. 

Rep,  Cataplasma  et  Ilaiist. 
titli  November.  —  Slept  very  badly  last  night; 
complains  of  pain  in  the  scrotum,  but  in  other 
respects,  easy.  Tongue  clean  ;  litilso  luitural  ; 
bowels  o)ien  ;  .skin  moist.  <>n  examining  the 
scrotum,  I  foiuul  it  soft  aud  fluctuating  about  the 
lower  third,  and  very  painful  ;  thinking  that  pus 
might  be  burrowing  there,  I  introduced  a  directer 
at  the  itlcer  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  foutid 
it  jiointed  at  thr  soft  part  in  flic  scrotmn.  1  therc- 
fiir*-  laid  it  open  for  about  [wo  inches,  and  about 
six  "itnces  of  pus  escaped,  which  gave  him  great 
relief,  Charpie  rapec  was  introduced,  aud  a  poul- 
ti<e  placed  over  it, 

Kep.  Ilaust  et  Lolio  Calcis  Chlori. 
7th    November. — Slept  well;  feels  much  easier; 
pulse  natural;  tougitc  cle;iu;  bowrls  open. 
l!e|i.  Ilaitst  el  J.,olio. 
Cataplasmata, 
sill. — Coulinups  to  improve. 

Rep.  llaust  et  Lotio, 
Cataplasiuata, 
llth, — Contitmes   to    improve;   bowel,,    consti- 
pated, 

K     Infus.  Senmc  Co  ^ij.  statim. 
Rep,  Ilaust  et  Loiio. 
Cat;vplasmata. 
loth, — All  inflammation   iu   the   scrotum    aitd 
penis  has  subsided,  and  it    was  ik.pw  found  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  edges  of  the  Houiid  in  tlif  pubis 
togetlier.      Pnlse    natural  ;    skin    moist  ;    bowels 
open ;  tongue  clean. 

Rep.  Lotio  et  Ilaust. 

Cataplasma, 

Charpie  I!;'ipec. 

20th  Nov. — Mucli  better;  wound  in  pubis  nearly 

united;  pulse  iiiitural;  tougueclcan;  bowels  open; 

skin  moist. 

Rep.  Lotio. 

Charpie  Rapeo. 

Cataplasma. 

2.0lli  Nov.— A  siims  formed  (thvoush  which  the 
urine  escapes),  extending  from  the  dorsum  of  tlie 
penis  to  the  lower  third  of  scrotum.  I  therefore 
introduced  a  t;nm-elastie  catheter,  which  lie  is  to 
wear  constantly ;  applied  some  cupri  sulph.  and 
charpie,  and  brought  the  edges  together.  Bowels 
open;  tongue  clean;  pidsc  natural  ;  skin  moist. 
Rep.  Lotio  et  Charpie  Rapce. ' 

oOth  No\-, — Wounds  in  the  pubis  ;  prepuce; 
and  dorsum  penis  quite  healed  ;  urine  passes 
through  the  catheter  easily,  aud  since  ^vcaring  it 
he  has  not  had  any  jiass  through  the  sinus  in  the 
scrotinu,  which  is  Iiealiug  up  quickly;  all  but  one 
part  iiciir  llio  riqihc  which  looks  sloughy;  inilsc, 
bowels,  ;ind  tongue  natural. 

Charpie  Rapee. 

4lh  Dec. — Slough  iu  scrotum  has  come  aw;iy, 
and  is  now  healed  up;  a  few  fungous  gi-anulations 
remaining  in  the  centre  of  the  eicati-ix.  I  applied 
some  nif.  argent,  which  soon  destroyed  them ; 
bowels  constipated, 

1?  Infus,  Senna'  Co  Jij.  statlnh 

7ih. — The  wounds  have  all  healed  up;  he  dis- 
contiinics  tbceathetcr,  and  us  he  is  now  quite  well, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attend  him  any  longer. 


ROUfiH  REPORTS  FROM  GUY'S, 

Phv.mosis  and  Bubo.— Bartholomew  Scan- 
dal, a-t.  \9,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
Nov.  iGth,  1842,  under  Mr.  Astoii  Key,  He 
was  of  a  spare,  pallid,  and  strujiions  habit. 
Phagedenic  sore  at  the  cnJ  of  the  urethra  ; 
partial  phymosis  from  thickened  inepuce,  (five 
weeks);  suppur:' ting  bubo.  17(h.  Epitheuia 
plurabi  applied  to  sore,  poultice  to  bubo,  and 
potass  iodid  grs,  v.,  ter.  die.  ex  dec.  sarsic 
corap.  loth.  Bubo  opened,  poultice  applied. 
'2 1st,  Phymosis  disappearing,  sore  looking 
healthy.  L'.jtli.  Sore  covered  with  a  layer  of 
yellowish  white  fibriue ;  still  strongly  touched 
with  argent  iiitrat.  Dec.  ^d.  Phymosis 
healed,  bubo  healed, — to  apply  emplas.  am- 
mon. eliyd.     Dec.  (>.  Presented  cured. 

Chromc  Eslvrgement  or  Testes,  nun 
HvUROi  ELE.  -  John  Palmer,  ;et.  2;i,  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  Nov.  Kith,  184;^, 
under  Mr.  Astoii  Key.  He  has  chronic  en- 
largement of  testes,  aud  hydrocele  on  the  right 
side,  with  superficial  ulcers  on  the  legs,  (two 
months.)  l7th.  Pil.  bydd,  51.,  potass  iodir. 
lii.  fl.  pil.  till,  1  ter.  die.,  ung.  resinir  to  sores. 
21st.  Hydrocele  lessening,  ulcers  on  legs 
much  improved  by  poultice  alone.  24th. 
Mouth  touched,  pil.  i.  bis.  die.;  sores  im- 
proving; In  drocele  lessening-.  Dec.  2d.  Sore.- 
on  legs  healing  fast.  Dec.  8th.  Sores  healed, 
aud  hydrocele  quite  disappaared.  Preocnted 
cured.  

PERISCOPE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Organic  Ciui.MisiRit. — The  following  i?  an 
analysis  of  the  milk  of  a  woman,  a  cow,  and 
an  ass,  made  by  Dr.  Playfair : — 

Woman.         Cow.         As.?. 

Casein fo  40  ID 

Butter 4-4  4-(>  Pa 

Sugar 5-7  .'i-S  Q-'A 

Ashes  0-r,  0-6  — 

AVater SS'li  ,S9  0         90-,:. 

The  casein  is  the  nitrogenised  principle  which 
affords  nutriment  to  the  muscular  and  other 
tissues.  This  is  in  greatest  quantity  in  the 
cow.  The  butter  and  sugar  are  the  combusti- 
ble  materials  which  by  their  combustion  supply 
heat  lo  the  body.  The  ashes  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  common  salt,  both  of  which 
materials  are  necessary  for  the  healthy  function 
of  theliody.  Thus,  we  have  in  milk  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  it 
is  the  type  and  representative  of  all  food  ;  for 
unless  food  contain  the  principles  of  milk,  it  is 
not  fitted  for  the  purposes  ofthe  body.  Casein 
is  the  principle  of  cheese.  In  its  ordinary  state, 
as  made  for  the  food  of  man,  cheese  contains 
both  casein  aud  butter.  The  stomaclis  of  young 
animals  are  not  adapted  for  separating  the 
nitrogenous  principles  from  food,  and  the  casein 
of  milk  is  supplied  to  them  ready  separated. 
.VII  food  for  weaning  children  should  be  pre- 
pared on  the  model  of  milk,  changing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nitrogenised  to  the  carbciiaccous 
materials  only  as  circumstances  require.  In 
the  milk  ofthe  cm  the  carbonised  materials  are 
as  two  to  one,  but  in  the  food  of  adult  anima's 
they  are  as  six  to  one.  The  large  quantity  of 
casein  in  milk  is  required  for  the  rapid  develop, 
mcnt  of  the  body  ;  the  butter,  a  highly  car- 
bonized material,  is  required  for  supporting  a 
large  amount  of  animal  heat. 

Ge.nek.vl  Exudation  of  ]\Lii,k — Ur.  Rasi 
cites  a  remarkable  case  illusti'ativc  of  the 
phenomena  af  metastasis.  .\n  usually  healthy 
and  robust  peasant  woman,  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  was  obliged,  by  broken  breast,  to  wean 
her  infant.  Subsequent  to  this,  owing  to 
vaoious  imprudencies  which  are  not  parti- 
cularised,    the    secretion   of   milk    suddealy 
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stopped,  simultaneously  with  wliicli  the  joints 
of  the  lower  extremities  became  afleitcil  "iili 
sharp  pains.  The  patient  was  at  first  treated 
for  arthritis,  by  ordinary  antiphlogi.-tic  incthuds. 
The  joints,  however,  were  neither  painful  on 
pressure,  nor  exhibited  the  blush  of  intlanima- 
tion,  and  much  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease  ;  when,  on  the  I7ih 
day,  after  an  abundant  perspiration,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  became  covered  wilb 
specks  of  a  whitish  colour,  strictly  similar.in 
appearance  to  those  seen  in  military  disease, 
but  which,  in  about  twenty  hours,  became 
converted  into  vesicles,  containiii;^  a  white 
fluid,  to  all  appearance  resembling;  ndlk.  This 
,  fluid  was  somewhalbeavier  than  water, ,-U.;htly 
reddened  tiirnsol  paper,  was  not  coouulated  bv 
acids,  and  when  submitted  to  the  action  of 
ether,  gave  nrisrin  to  a  deposit  of  white  fila- 
ments, which,- treated  with  dilute  hydrochl'iric 
or  acetic  acid,  dissolved  completely,  thus  mani- 
festing their  identity  with  the  caseum  of  milk, 
Phymosis  and  PAHAriivMosis — tmliu 
Treatment. — For  those  conditions  rif  the 
prepuce,  belladonna  has  beon  recommended 
by  some  French  physicians  :  an  ointment  of 
;)0  parts  of  cerate  to  balf-an-oimcp  extract  of 
belladonna,  to  be  rubbcil  hourly  over  the 
prepuce  or  dens  penis,  wiltb  the  furlhcr  ad- 
dition of  an  opiate  in  the  event  of  much 
inflammaticm  and  pain.  In  ]ihymosis.  a  scdu- 
tion  of  four  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna, 
and  half  of  aqueous  e.xtracl  opii  in  an  ounce  of 
water  is  advised  ;  to  be  ajjplicd  by  sponge,  or 
as  an  injection  between  the  prepuce  and  glans, 
with  warm  baths  of  infusion  of  belladonna  to 
the  parts  affected.  Mr.  Lane  enjoins  low  di.t, 
•  the  horizontal  position,  saline  aperienis,  and 
antimouials  fur  phymosis,  with  lotio.  pbnnbi, 
fomentation  of  poppy-heads,  and  bread  poultice 
as  local  application"!.  Leeches  are  not  gene- 
rally desirable.  In  severe  cases  lake  blood 
fnim  (he  arm,  however,  and  nauseate  with 
antimony. 

Statistical  RtLcouD  Rtst'EcriNii  (,'an- 
CEiis.— Of  1.(4  operations  for  this  disease 
performed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  I'ari-,  during 
the  five  years,  from  1 830  to  ISltt,  inclusive,  !).i 
were  for  the  excision  of  cancers  from  the  breast, 
and  -J!)  for  the  ablation  of  the  tesiiclc.  Of 
the  O.J  subjects  of  breast-operation,  (Ol  females) 
"5  recovered :  the  remaining  -20  died — 1  be- 
tween the  .')th  and  Kith  days  aficr  the  operation ; 
7  between  the  loth  and  l.'(»th  ;  I  between  the 
•iOth  and  .iOth,  and  j  from  1  to  J  months  after- 
wards. Of  the  .!!)  subjects  of  castration,  .i 
died — ;)  before  the  (ith  day,  1  on  the  9th,  and 
1  two  months  after  the  operation.  Of  the  !)1 
female  cases,  TJ  occurred  in  married  or  widowed 
females,  and  mostly  between  the  age  of  K) 
and  60 ;  while  the  diseases  of  the  testicle  were 
found  to  prevail  mostly  before  the  age  of  40 
years. 

Skmi.nai.  Kmissidns. — For  lhe.se  and  like 
debilitating  oci-uiTenccs,  in  the  gcnito-nrinarv 
organs,  after  all  exciting  causes  have  been  re- 
moved, Mr.  I'hillips  advises  the  application  of 
idtrate  of  silver  within  the  urethra.  For  ex- 
ploring the  canal,  Mr.  I'hillips  jirefers  an 
elastic  catheter,  in  jiassing  which  into  the 
bladder,  denotes  accurately  the  point  where 
the  pain  produced  is  the  most  acute.  lb-  then 
arranges  the  caustic  ai>paratiis,  so  that  it  shall 
not  reach  so  far  by  an  inch  ;  the  jiroslalic 
portion  of  the  urethra  being  seldom  imi)licalcd 
in  the  irritation.  The  place  where  llie  caustic 
has  commonly  to  be  applied,  is  as  nearly  as 
practicable  about  the  orifices  of  the  ejacidatory 
ducts.  The  caustic,  having  been  exposed  at 
this  spot,  may  be  .slightly  revolvcil  along  the 
floor  of  the  urethra  lor  half  a  minute,  for  it  sel- 
dom excites  much  paiii.   Some  smarting  on  the 


passai^e  of  urine,  and  discharge  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  th.se  .symptoms  abate  in  a  few 
davs,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  often 
changed  greatly  for  the  better  in  a  few  weeks, 
ar.d  without  further  use  of  the  remedy. 

Cdmim;  Events  cast  their  Shahows 
nEFont. — The  observation  "  Na-iitur,  non  tit" 
will  ceitainly  apply,  not  oidy  to  the  poet,  but 
to  the  painter,  the  )ihysiologist,'  the  surgeon, 
^••.  That  this  is  fully  li"uc  respectmgthe  latter, 
is  instanced  in  the  following  anectlote  of  a  late 
eminent  member  of  our  profession.  'Aslley 
Cooper  was  nursed  by  a  foster-mother.  A 
son  of  this  person,  somewhat  older  than  him- 
self, had  been  ordered  to  convey  some  coals  to 
the  house  of  the  vicar.  AVhile  on  the  road,  by 
sfmie  accident,  the  poor  lad  fell  down  in  front 
of  the  cart,  one  wheel  of  which  passed  over 
his  tlijgh,  cau.sing,  amongst  other  injiiries,  the 
laceration  of  its  main  artery.  .Sinking  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  carried  home ;  where 
.\stlev  Cooper,  having  lieard  of  the  accident 
that  iiad  befallen  his  foster-brother,  directly 
arrived.  .\11  was  alarm  and  confusion — when 
the  young  Astley,  in  the  midst  of  the  distress- 
ing scene,  alone  capable  of  deliberating,  and 
|rcrceiving  the  necessity  of  instantly  preventing 
the  farther  loss  of  blood,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  tie  his  pocket-handkerchief  around  the 
injured  limb,  so  tightly  that  it  acted  a,  a  li.aa- 
ture  upon  the  woundcil  vessel.  The  bleeding 
was  thus  stopped,  and  the  life  of  the  patient 
preserved,  till  further  assistance  was  obtained ; 
and  this  was  the  successful  debut  of  Sir  Astley 
in  the  art  in  which  be  afterwards  became  so 
distinguished. 

Pai.nter's  Colic— IMeans  of  its  Pbe- 
vENTiitN.— A  formula  is  given  in  a  contempo- 
rary jonrnal  for  the  manufacture  of  ■^iilpkuiic 
beer  which  has  been  found  an  effectual  preven- 
tive of  colic  in  some  extensive  lead  works  at 
Birmingham,  when  taken  as  a  beverage  by  the 
workmen.  Take— of  treacle,  l,->lbs  ,  bruised 
ginger  8  oz.,  water  1'^  gallons,  yeast  a  (|uart, 
bicarb,  soda  \',  o/,  ,  sidpliuric  acid,  I  !  oz  ,  (by 
weight).  Boil  the  ginger  in  l!  gallons  of  water  ; 
add  the  treacle  and  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
hot.  When  nearly  cold,  transfer  it  to  a  cask, 
and  add  the  yeast  When  fermentation  is 
nearly  over,  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  water; 
and  then  the  bicarb-soda  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water.  Close  up  the  cask,  and  in  tinec  or 
four  days  the  beer  will  be  fit  fur  drinking. 
The  sulphuric  acid  renudus  In  considerable 
excess  in  this  preparative;  which  jirobably 
ads  as  a  preservation  in  the  system,  liy  trans- 
forming the  poisonous  carbonate  jicnetrating 
it,  into  innocuous  sulphate  of  lead.  ^^^ 

TiiAETMENT  OF  BuRNS. — On  taking  a  ge- 
neral review  of  the  constitutional  trealment  of 
burns,  the  first  object  should  be  to  relieve  the 
system  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  fluid  that 
must  have  accmulafed  in  it  in  consequence  of 
the  arrest,  to  e  greater  or  less  extent,  of  so  im- 
portant a  secretion  a.,  the  pcrs]iiration.  This 
may  be  accomplished  either  by  the  administra- 
tion of  diuretics,  by  guarded  hlood-letfing,  or 
by  eiK-ouraging  the  process  of  suppuration. 
Secondly— any  appearance,  Imwever  slight,  of 
supervention  of  infl.immation  in  I  he  organs 
c<m(ained  wilbin  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
should  be  watched  wiih  the  utmost  anxiety, 
and  treated,  if  it  does  occur,  a>  actively  as  the 
circumstiinces  of  the  case  will  admit.  Thirdly 
— the  process  of  suppuration  should  be  main- 
tained or  arrested  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  internal  organs  and  the  condition  of 
the  powers  of  the  system. 

Mki>tc.\l  .SrArisiiis  in  I'oiitvi^at,.- .\n 
army  ho>pit.d  report  states  that,  in  all,  1,  IS.", 
ca*cs  requiring  medical  treatment  had  occurred 


in  the  Portuguese  army  in  the  first  half  of  !8dS. 
The  number  of  sypbilistic  case.-,  primary  and 
secondary,  had  been  700  ;  of  gastro-entirits, 
■21.3:  and  of  bronchitis,  340..^  The  great 
relative  proportion  of  the  last  to  many  other 
C(im)daints,  specified,  is  both  striking  and 
startling.  Portugal  being  a  country  to  which 
persons  with  chest  disease  have  been  so  often 
expatriated  from  this  country,  nominally  for 
their  beitetit.  But,  in  reality,  Lisbon,  &c.  have 
been  cried  up  gicatly  beyond  their  merit,  as 
jilac.is  of  resort  for  invalids;  for  whom  many 
sheltered  places  along  our  southern  and 
western  coasts  would  be  found  much  moie 
beneficial. 

Opium. — This  remedy  would  seem  in  some 
maladies  to  exert  an  eti'ect  which  can  hardly  be 
traced  to  its  sedative  properties,  but  appeals 
almost  of  a  sYecific  nature.  A  case  is  reported 
of  a  ladv.  80  years  of  age,  a  pimple  on  who.se 
finger  brought  on  much  pain,  with  swellings  in 
the  glands  of  the  arm  and  axilla  of  that  side, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature. 
Nitrates  of  silver,  and  mercury,  iodine,  pills  of 
mrri  iir'ial  ohitiiient,  purgation,  and  a  host  of 
other  remedies  were  taken  without  effect.  The 
pain  and  sleeplessness  of  the  patient  increased, 
and  the  wart  had  increased  to  a  bleeding 
and  ichorous  tumour.  Local  baths  of  pop|iy 
and  belladonna  were  ordrrcd,  with  balf-a-grain 
of  watery  extract  of  opium  every  night.  All 
the  previous  symptoms  now  gradually  disap- 
peared ;  and  in  two  months  a  mere  trace  was 
visible  of  the  original  formidable  swelling. 

,  Cochineal  in  Hoopino  Cocgii. — Dr. 
AVachth  of  Vienna  has  elicited  the  best  results 
from  the  employment  of  cochineal  in  the  above 
dise;ise,  the  use  of  which  was  suggested  to 
him  by  an  English  periodical.  He  uses  a 
mixtiu'e  composed  of  cochineal,  10  grains;  bi- 
tartrate  of  pot;iss,  20  grains  ;  sugar,  an  ounce, 
and  w  ater,  (i  ounces  ;  of  which  a  lea-spoonful 
is  a  dose.  In  nine  cases  which  he  cites,  it  had 
produced  a  cure  or  convalescence,  in  periods 
varying  from  ;<  to  1 1  days.  From  the  dis- 
position to  putridity  of  the  cochineal,  no  more 
should  be  dissolved  than  is  required  to  last 
from  'M  to  t8  hours  : — warm  water  is  required 
for  its  dissolution.  This  remedy  is  observed 
to  be  very  elficacious,  also,  in  the  cough  which 
accompanies  measles. 

Chemical  Hecomtosition.  — Persoz  dis- 
tilled gluten  with  sulphuric  acid  and  cliromate 
id'  potassa,  and  obtained  as  products,  first, 
carbonic  acid,  and  afterwards  prussic  acid. 
The  residue  contained  chromate,  alum,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  gluten  yields,  by  oxidation,  nothing  but 
carbonic  and  cyanic  acids  and  ammonia. 

New  Rk.mcdv.  Khcumatism,  glandular  en- 
largements, neuralgia  facialis,  &c.  arc  said  to 
have  been  cured  in  from  S  to  15  days,  by  the 
bi-sulphurel  of  carbon,  externally  or  internally 
applied.  A  celebrated  Danish  professor  orders 
1  drop  doses  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
bi-sulphuret,  and  two  of  rectified  sjiirit  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours,  or  on  external  a])plica- 
tiou,  an  embr<icalion  of  one  part  of  the  bi- 
sulphurct  to  two  of  olive  oil. 

SuccEssFiii,  Treatment  of  a  {"ractubed 
Tmiiii. — The  vis  niedicatrix  of  nature  has  ex- 
hibited itself  in  a  remark;ible  manner  in  the 
following  case,  occiuTing  in  Ibe  praelico  of  a 
medical  man  near  the  metropolis.  Mrs.  F.  ,Tt. 
89,  of  a  spare  frame,  and  temperate  and  regular 
habits,  sustained  an  oblique  fr;icture  of  the  thigh 
bone,  near  its  centre.  She  was  inmiediatcly 
placed  in  bed,  and  the  limb  w;is  encased  in 
pillows.  .Next  morning  the  fractured  portioics 
were  placed  in  exact  apposition,  and  kc|>t  .--o  by 
judicious  means  till  the  iuity-t'ouilh  daj'.     At 
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this  period  the  opparatiis  employed  for  tl 
latter  purpose  was  removed,  and  the  fractured 
part  was  found  to  be  firmly  united,  allowing  of 
motion  in  any  direction.  In  a  few  days  the 
patient  was  enabled  to  put  her  foot  to  the 
ground,  and  even  to  step  on  it.  Little  time 
elapsed  before  she  could  move  about  without 
the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  in  less  than  four  months 
from  the  time  of  the  accident  she  was  quite 
enabled  to  take  exercise  out  of  doors,  the  wea- 
ther permitting.  No  deformity  exists  in  tlie 
limb.  This  case  is  well  adapted  to  encourage 
surjiical  practitioners,  partiinlarly  the  junior 
poilion,  not  to  be  too  despondent  of  os.seous 
imion  after  fracture,  even  in  patients  so  ad- 
vanced in  life  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
instance. 

Secretions  in  DiAittTEs. — In  this  disease 
a  practitioner  of  Bonn  has  found  not  only  the 
urine,  but  the  perspiration  of  the  patient  also 
to  contain  sugar.  The  same  substance  wa- 
found  in  the  saliva,  which,  on  being  treated 
with  yeast,  underwent  vinous  fermentation. 
The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  perspiration,  &^c. 
of  diabetic  per.sons  is,  however,  not  constant,  as 
proved  by  our  countryman,  M'Gregor.  Leh- 
maiin,  also,  was  unable  to  detect  it  in  the  saliva 
of  more  than  one  in  three  persons  affected  with 
the  disease. 

GnAFTiNii  ExTR.\oiti>iNARV. — The  sin- 
gular experiment  of  transplanting  a  cornea  be- 
longing to  one  animal  to  the  eye  of  another 
deprived  of  that  part,  has  been  tried  in  Ger- 
many, and  found  successful  ;  that  is  to  say,  llie 
newly  implanted  cornea  forms  an  union  with 
the  structure  in  contact  with  which  it  is  placed. 
The  same  event  happens  even  if  the  cornea  in 
the  eye  on  which  it  is  grafted  belong  to  animals 
of  a  di(Fer»nt  species  !  And  it  is  further  said  that 
the  experimenters  have  been  able  to  procure  a 
partial  transparency  in  the  cornea  so  treated, 
without  which  indeed  the  value  ol  the  experi- 
ment must  have   gone  for  little  or   nothing. 

FoRM.tTION     OF     THE     ReD      GlOIU'LES      IN 

THE  Blood. — Dr.  Remak,  whose  observations 
on  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  nerves  have 
become  well  known  to  the  medical  world, 
has  turned  his  attention  also  to  a  microscopic 
observation  of  the  blood  globules  He  has  seen 
the  red  globules  in  the  blood  of  an  embryo 
chick  as  early  as  tlie  third  week  of  artificial  in- 
cubation, as  well  as  in  the  embryo  pig,  an  inch 
in  length,  in  which  last  he  finds  they  are  from 
four  to  six  times  as  large  as  in  the  full-grown 
animal.  To  ascertain  the  mode  in  which  the 
red  globules  are  reproduced.  Dr.  Uernak  took 
from  a  horse  301bs.  of  blood  on  one  occasion, 
and  removed  a  less  quantity  for  several  succes- 
sive days  afterwards.  On  the  tirst  day  the  red 
globules  were  very  abundant,  while  only  a  few 
eolouiless  globules  were  present.  Next  day 
the  latter  were  numerous  and  mostly  enlarged, 
having  in  their  interior  one  or  more  globides  of 
a  pale  red  colour,  surrounded  by  small  granules. 
On  the  fourth  day  it  was  obvious  that  red 
globules,  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  blood 
in  an  independant  state,  had  been  formed  within 
the  larger  colourless  globules,  and  set  free  by 
the  bursting  and  disappearance  of  the  latter. 
According  to  Dr.  Remak  the  clot  formed  in 
blood  after  it  has  been  drawn,  is  in  a  great  part 
formed  of  the  films  of  the  colourless  globules, 
correlative  to  the  number  of  which  is  it.s  degree 
of  softness. 

M.iLFORMATiON  OF  THE  He*rt. — Au  in- 
stance of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  child,  which 
when  four  months  old  was  sent  to  the  found- 
ling Hospital  in  Paris,  and  which  died  in  the 
infirmary  thereof  dyspncea,  after  general  cyano- 
sis, in  less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards.  On 
opening  the  thorax  nearly  all  its  anterior  half 
.   was  occupied  by  the  pericardium,  and  on  layio^ 


open  this,  it  was  seen  lliat  the  heart  consisted 
of  only  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle,  the  deep 
sulcus  between  which  was  filled  with  a  process 
of  the  liver,  and  a  part  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
auricle  was  much  larger  than  the  ventricle, 
with  parietes  very  much  thickened,  and  at  its 
posterior  part  the  two  vena'  cava'  opened  into 
it  bv  a  sort  of  sinus,  apparently  a  rudiment  of 
a  right  auricle.  The  puhuonary  veins  tirmi- 
nated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  ductus  ar- 
teriosus was  wanting'.  No  (jthcr  vi.sctis  was 
malibrmed. 

Aneurism. — Two  remark.ablc  cases  of  this 
disease   have  been  recently   nuule  |)ublic— one 
affecting  the  ascending  aoria,  and  the  other  of 
the    abdominal    portion    of  that    vessel.     The 
first    case    occurred    in  a  short  and  musodar 
man,  .'1.3  years  of  age,   admitted  as  a  patient  at 
the    Birniinghara    General    Dispensary.     He 
complained  of  a  short  dry  cough,  witli  short- 
ness of  breathing,  and  a  sensation  of  oppression 
at  the  tipper  (lart   of  the  chest.     He  dates  his 
illness  from  au  accident  he  had  met  with  about 
four  months   since,   when   tlie  shaft   of  a  cart 
was  forced  violently  against  his  chest,  in  which 
he  felt  great  pain  for  some  days  after.      On 
percussion   of  the   chest,   the   right  side  was 
found  generally   to  be    rather  duller   than  the 
left,   but  not.so  dull  as  to  have  attracted  nuich 
attention,   but  on  auscultation,  the  respiration 
of    the     left    side    was    found     louder    than 
usual,     accompanied    with     a     loud     rasping 
sonud  which    extended   all   over  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  at  its  greatest  intensity   under 
the   first   and   second    costal    cartilager    and 
slerno-clavicular     articulation.        Undernealh 
clavicle  a    peculiarity    was   perceived,    which 
Dr.    Fletcher    thinks    is    not    uncommon    in 
aneurisms  of   the  .arch   of  the  aorta— namely, 
the   respiration    was    bronchial,    and    was    in- 
terrupted,   synchronously    with    the    arterial 
pulsations.     No    normal  pulsation   was  to  be 
felt  in  any  pari  of  the  chest ;  the  man  was  sub- 
ject to  giddiness  aud  singing  in  the  ears,  but  his 
bowels  acted  well.    Bleeding- to  twelve  ounces; 
aperients    aud    saline     medicines    were    pre- 
scribed ;  perlijct  rest,  with  very  mild  and  spar- 
ing diet,  and  avoidance  of  all  stimulating  drinks. 
For  aliout  a  mouth,  little  peruianent  alteration 
took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  exce|it 
that  he  continued  to  get  thinner.   Al  this  period 
pain  and  dulness  of  sound  iu  the  region  of  the 
heart  augmented  ;    pericarditis  supervened,  and 
the  respiration  had  a  sub-cicpitant  rattle;  leeches 
to  the  se.'it  of  pain  and  ai)erients  were  ordered  , 
but  the  oppression,  pain,  an.l  dulness  continued 
to   increase.      Intense   dyspnoea   came  on,  and 
the  patient  died. — On   examination,  about  six 
ounces  of  clear  fluid  were  found  iu  the  pericar- 
dium, about  twelve  of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  in 
the  right  pleura,  and  about  half  the  (piantity  in 
the  left.      No  adhesion  in  the  pleune  ;  left  lung 
perfectly  healthy  ;     right   lung  cedematous    iu 
its   whole  extent.     The  pericardium    was    in- 
flamed, and  affected  with  hypertrophy  and  dila 
tation,  like  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart    except 
the  left  auricle,  which  was  so  pressed  upon  by 
the   aneurism   of   the   ascending  aorta  as  to  be 
lessened  in  its  cavity,  and  to  have  its  .appendix 
almost    completely    obliterated         Upon    the 
sigmoid  valves,  on  the  posteiior  part  of  the  as- 
cending aorta  was  an  aperture  1 1  inch  in  length, 
aud  in  width  about  one-third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  artery,  communicating  with  an 
anenrismal   sac,  the  parietes  of  which  seemed 
formed  of  the  external  coat  of  the  artery  only, 
and  which  measured  about  three  inches  anil  a 
half  in  its  perpendicular   measure,   and  about 
ten   inches   and   a  half    in   circumference.     It 
projected  posteriorly,  to  the  right  about  a  third, 
and  about  two-thirds  to  the  left,  pushing  down 
the  pulmonary  artery  out  of  its  normal  situa- 


tion and  comidetely  occuiiying  its  place,  .and 
projecting  in  its  inferior  third  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pericardium.  In  this  situation,  its  wail 
was  .so  thin,  that  had  the  patient  survived  long, 
most  probably  it  would  have  been  the  seat  of 
rupture.  On  the  distant  side  of  the  aneurism, 
the  aorta  seemed  perfectly  healthy. 

In  this  rase  were  several  circumstances  of 
interest.      Dr.  Fletcher,  under  whose  care  iho 
patient  had  been,  stated  that  it  confirmed  'his 
opinion  respecting  the   incorrectness  of   that 
part  of  the  late  Dr.  Hope's  diagnosis  u{  these 
diseases,  where  he  says  (in  the  third  cditicu  of 
his  work  on  di  eases  of  the  heart)  "an  ancnrisin 
of  the  ascending'  aorta  '>r  arch  would  occasion 
a  pulsation,  murmur, or  tremor,  above  the  right 
clavicle  or  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  or 
above  both  clavicles."     There  was  in  this  case 
no  pulsation,  murmur,  or  tremor  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  Dr.  F.  had  seen  other  cases  iu  which 
there  were  not."     The  second  case  to  which 
we   have   alluded,    was   that   of   a   gentleman, 
.about  .'W  years  of  age,   of  active  habit,    who 
coiTiplained  of  a  pain  in   the  back,   which  had 
been  gradually  increasing  for  a  long  time,  and 
had  suddenly  become   much   more  -cvcre  on 
■  his  hearing  some  distressing   intelligence  six 
weeks  previously.     On  examination  with  the 
stethoscope,  a  loud  and  distinct  bellows-sound 
was  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  spine,  which, 
with  the  oilier  symtoms,  left  little  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease.     The  general  health 
declined,  the  appetite  failed,   the  jiatient   gra- 
dually became  weak,  emaciated,  and  exceed- 
ingly nervous  ;  there  was  strong  pulsation   in 
the  epigastrium,  but  no  tumor,  nor  was   the 
action  of  the   heart  much  increased  ;   the  pain 
in   the  back  was  of  two  different  forms— one 
was  a  continual  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness, 
which    never    intermitted  ;    the   other  was    an 
acute,  sharp,  darting  pain,  felt  on  each  side  of 
the   spine,    recurring    generally    at    midnight, 
and   which,    for   a   considerable    time,    always 
yieldeil    to  anti-spasmodic  remedies.     As  the 
case    proceeded    towards    its    termination    the 
emaciation  increased,  the  pains  became  more 
severe,  and  extended  into  the  lower  extremities, 
particularly  on  the  lelt  side.      In  this  manner 
six  months  passed  away,  when  a  rupture  of  the 
anenrismal  sac,  attended   by  symptoms,  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  describe,  carried 
oft'   the  patient.        The   abdominal   aorta  was 
found  to  give  origin  opposite  to  the  ca^liac  axis 
to   a   tumour,   about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
extending  to  the  right  side,  projecting  in  front 
but  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  spiqe.     The 
bodies  of  the  two  first  lumbar  and  last  dorsal 
vertebra!  had  been  absorbed  from  the  piessure 
of  the  tumour,  which  presented  a  'cavity  filled 
with  lamellated,  dark,  tihrous  matter.     Behind 
the  peritoneum,  [on  the    left  side  of  the  spine, 
ail    immense  clot  of  blood    extended   from  the 
diaphragm  down  to  Poupart's  ligEment,  which 
had    evidently    been  caused   by  a   recent    hae- 
morrhage referred  to  a  period  about  two  days 
previous  to  death.     The  practitioner  who  re- 
ports this  case,  remarks,  that  no  symptom    of 
aneurism  is  more  pathognomonic  than  the  pain, 
when    viewed    in    connection    with    the    other 
symptoms,  and  it  was  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  symptom  which  led  him  to  diagnose  aortic 
aneurism    in    the    present    case.      Epigastric 
pulsation  and   liruil  de  soiiffie  might  occur  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  organic  disease.     He 
had  met  with  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  opening 
occurred  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  artery, 
and  the  pain  endured  by  the  patient  was,  also, 
of   two  kinds ;    one  an  aching',  boring  pain, 
whicli  was  constant ;   the  other  an  occasional 
nipping  pain,  darting  along  the  ribs  or  in  other 
directions. 
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iMPERKonATE      PlIARINX       \N1>     AxUS.— A 

curious  instance  of  tliis  Uind  lately  uccurrcJ 
in  the  practice  of  a  gontlomau  at  Liverpool.  A 
child  of  the  full  period,  apparently  well  formed, 
lived  only  thirty-six  honr^  ;  and  (leatli  having 
been  apparentlV  produced  by  suffocation  from 
the  administration  of  a  liltle  cream  and  water, 
the  boiiv  was  cpened.  The  phavyn.v,  one  and 
a  cpiarter  inch  only  iii  length,  was  found  to 
terminate  abruptly  in  a  cul  de  sac,  tliongh  the 
lewer  parr  of  the  fc-ophagns  was  perfectly 
formed  and  communicated  by  a  rounded  aper- 
ture with  the  trachea,  just  above  its  bifurca- 
tion. The  rectum  also  terminated  in  p.  pouch, 
and  comnuuiicated  by  an  aperture  with  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  There  was 
only  one  kidney,  which  stretched  across  the 
vertebral  column,  being,  however,  supplied 
with  two  ureters  and  suprarenel  capsules. 
No  other  details  of  importance  respecting  the 
case  have  been  given. 

MonT.\i.iTY  FROM  Bi.'RN.s. — Tile  period  at 
whicli  death  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  cases 
of  extensive  burns  varies  considerably,  of 
course.  But,  on  an  aggregate  of  50  cases,  33, 
or  66  per  cent.,  have  proved  fatal  in  the  lirst 
week— 27  subjects  dying  within  the  first  i 
days— and  the  other  G  on  the  ;!  following  days. 
Of  the  remaining  l7-S  died  during  the  second 
week,  2  in  the  third,  i!  in  the  fourth,  4  in  the 
fifth,  and  1  in  the  si.tth.  Thus,  it  happens 
that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occur 
during  the  first-  few  days,  in  the  stage  of  con- 
gestion, or  while  that  is  passing  into  an  in  ■ 
flarnmatory  condition.  After  this  period  tlio 
mortality  diminishes  progressively  till  the  fifth 
week,  a  period  fatal  mostly  from  suppuration, 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

LiQiOB  Amnii. — Vauquelin  and  Bunfva 
found  100  parts  of  this  fluid  to  consist  of  9S-S 
parts  water,  and  1-2  albumen  and  salt  of  lime 
and  soda,  (ieotiioy  St.  Hilaire  says  it  contains 
atmospheric  air,  but  Lassaigne  and  Cheurevil 
believe  the  gaseous  fluid  in  it  to  be  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  acid,  gas,  and  a/ote.  Tromhirz 
and  Gangert  found  in  it  benzoic  aiid  and  urea. 
Dr.  Davy  has  also  detected  nrea  in  the  liquor 
amnii,  but  this  pi-inciple  is  not  constantly  found 
in  il.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this,  and 
the  other  constituents  of  the  urine,  are  secreted 
by  the  kidneys  of  the  foelus  long  anterior  to 
birth,  and  that  in  a  perfect  state  of  the  organs 
the  urine  is  constantly  escaping  tln-ough  the 
bladder,  and  mixing  with  the  amniotic  fluid. 
Dr.  Rees  had  lately  analyzed  the  liquor  amnii, 
and  found  it  to  contain  in  l.UDil  parts — 
water  08:). 1,  albumen  .'>.!*,  albuminate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  sodium  l.li,  and  traces  of  alka- 
line sulphate. 

Statistic.\l  Observation.— The  twisting 
of  the  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  foetus  is  a 
vary  common  occurrence.  In  l,nL'0  cases,  Dr. 
Churchill  says  it  has  been  observed  204  times. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  verj'  common  case 
in  protracted  labour. 

Causes  of  the  Pbocress  of  IIvDRorA- 
THV.— Dr.  Symouds,  in  his  lecture  before  the 
British  School  of  Medicine  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session,  attributed  the  popularity  of 
Preissnitz  and  his  system  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. First,  the  .system  is  very  .simple: 
diseases  may  be  manifold,  "but  the  remedy  is  sin- 
gle, though  variously  applied ;  second,  the 
universal  application  of  the  remedy  seems 
to  harmonize  with  its  universal  distribution 
over  the  glol^e ;  third,  the  system  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  drugs,  most  of  which  are 
disagecable  and  many  injurious;  fourth,  It 
gives  ample  proof  of  the  stiper-abundaut 
energies  of  many  of  the  invalids  who  seek 
its    aid ;     fifth,     it     generally     inducea    dia> 


phoresis,  which  is  a  process  nuich  in  favor 
with  most  invalids.  But  Dr.  Syiuonds  goes  on 
to  say — "  After  the  present  popular  excitement 
has  passed  away,  cold  water  will,  like  all  other 
remedies,  find  its  proper  level."  (Preissnitz  is 
singularly  unfortunate  in  the  fact  of  water 
inevitably  finding  its  level  in  the  end.)  "  The 
supposed  universality  of  its  powers  is  one  of 
its  chief  attractions  at  present  j  and  when 
that  has  been  disproved,  as  it  surely  will  be, 
there  is  ground  for/eftcin.'/  that  the  remedy  will 
sink  in  popular  opinion  to  a  degree  wiiich  vrill 
be  the  c\^.ct  counterbalance  to  its  present  undue 
olevaiiou  ;  the  dyspeptic,  the  hypochrondriacal, 
the  nervous,  and  the  victims  of  eiiHJKand  satiety, 
as  they  at  one  time  invoked  the  mummeries  of 
mesmerism — at  another  swallowed,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  empiric,  hundreds  of  vegetable  pills 
— or  at  another,  flew  for  aid  to  >Vildba'l,  and 
Baden-Baden,  and  Schlangenbad,  and  were 
disappointed — will  not  now  unnaturally  appeal 
to  hydropathy,  and  perhaps  with  soiue  better 
success.  But  the  subjects  of  fevers,  exan- 
themata, and  acute  visceral  inflammations,  the 
unhappy  suS'erers  from  organic  diseases,  and 
those  who  require  the  skilful  knife  of  the 
surgeon — all,  in  fact,  who  are  in  the  direct 
need  of  the  remedial  art,  will,  we  venture  to 
say,  remain  adherents  of  the  practice  which 
has  been  built  upon  the  confirmed  observation 
of  disease  for  successive  centuries,  and  upon 
the  accuiiiulated  improvement  which  every 
year  has  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  in  health." 

Function  of  the  Spleen. — The  attempt 
to  determine  this  long  contested  question  at 
present  agitates  the  brains  of  many  inquirers, 
not  only  in  this  coimtry,  but,  as  il  should 
seem,  by  sympathy  in  distant  British  colonies 
also.  Dr.  Haygarth,  a  practitioner  of  I.aun- 
ceston,  A^an  Diemcn's  Land,  appears  to  accord 
with  Mr.  Eagle  in  considering  the  spleen  the 
secretor  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
He  argues  as  follows: — "All  the  fluid  pro- 
ductions of  the  system  necessarily  have  their 
jiroducing  structures.  For  producing  the  bile 
there  is  the  liver  ;  for  the  urine,  the  kidney  ; 
for  the  chyle,  mesenteric  absorbents.  But,  is 
there  any  tluid  existing  in  the  body  which  has 
no  organ  assigned  for  the  production  of  il  ? 
There  is.  What  organ  of  the  body  forms  the 
blood  ?  The  heart  propels  it  ;  the  vesssels 
distribute  it  ;  the  limgs  aerate  it ;  the  chy- 
lous vessels  supply  replenish  it ;  the  kidneys  and 
liver  purify  it.  But  what  organ  forms — what 
organ  prodiu'cs  it  ?  When  I  find  a  certain 
fluid  going  into  an  organ,  and  a  certain  fluid 
coming  out  of  an  organ,  and  none  other  fluid 
than  this  either  coming  out  or  going  in,  I 
naturally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  such 
organ  is  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  an  agency 
over  the  fluid  in  question.  The  fundamental 
constituent  of  the  blood,— that  element  which 
peculiarly  constitutes  it  blood — is  the  red 
principle" of  this  fluid.  The  souce  rof  all  the 
other  conslituenls  of  the  blood  can  be  ac- 
counted for  ;  but  in  what  region  of  the 
system  is  the  red  principle  of  the  blood  elabo- 
rated ?  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of 
those  instances  of  impaired  states  of  the  system 
in  which  the  red  ptinciple  of  the  blood  is 
defective,  and  in  whicli,  at  the  same  time,  the 
spleen  is  palpably  and  principally  known  to  be 
at  fault — such  as  in  tlie  pallo:-  attending  the 
sequela-  of  iutcrmittents,  and  in  the  systemic 
condition  characteristic  of  chlorosis ;  but  I 
will  simply  remark,  that  in  these  instances  wo 
have  a  visible  defect  in  the  system,  and  an 
especial  organ  vi^ibly  dcrauj;cd  ;  and  the  con- 
comitants point  out  jilainly  enough  that  the  one 
condition  is  dependant  on  the  other.  The 
spleen  is  the  laboratory  for  the  red  principle  of 


the  blood." — A  Idler  from  Mr.  Jackson,  pub- 
lished in  our  last  week's  number,  abl}'  expose.'; 
some  of  that  gentleman's  opinions  on  the  same 
subject,  and  contains  some  strictures  on  the 
abstract  previously  set  forth  of  the  views  and 
discoveries  of  !Mr.  Stevens,  respecting  the 
I  structure  and  function  of  the  spleen.  We 
'  shall  here  give  an  abridged  statement  of  Mr. 
i  Stevens'  labours  and  conclusions,  which  have 
just  been  made  public  in  a  contemporary  pe- 
riodical :  "  The  spleen  comprises  a  mere  con- 
geries of  capillary  vessels  ;  for,  on  examining 
tlie  circulation  in  that  organ  by  the  microscope, 
during  life,  it  becomes  quite  plain  that  it  con- 
tains little  or  no  intervening  nervous  paren- 
chyma, or  extra-vascular  tissue.  The  ulti- 
mate capillaries  are  remarkably  uniform  in 
size,  can-ying  a  single  file  of  blood  corpuscles. 
Now  capillary  courses  may  sometimes  be  seen 
to  run  side  by  side,  though  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, without  suftieient  distance  existing  be-  . 
tween  them  to  include  anything  more  consi- 
derable than  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
coats  of  the  vessels.  I  have  concluded  that  a 
capillary  artery  and  vein  sometimes  run  toge- 
ther, meeting  another  caiiillary  artery  and 
vein— tlie  artery  of  the  first  merging  into  the 
vein  of  the  later,  and  vice  versii.  But  such 
appearances  arc  only  to  be  detected  in  particti- 
lar  places,  and  upon  very  attentive  watchine-, 
as  the  whole  field  of  vision  is  in  motion.  The 
arteries  comnumicafe  directly  with  the  veins, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  lymphatics,  as  most 
injections  of  the  dead  organ  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.  If  the  question  be  a.sked,  '  What 
does  all  this  blood  here  ?"  M-e  must  be  content 
to  say  that  we  simply  see  it  passing.  The 
splenic  artery  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  coeliac 
avis  ;  the  spleen  thus  receives  a  very  large 
portion  of 'arterial  blood,  Mhich,  after  tra- 
versing the  capillaries  of  the  organ,  palpably 
without  any  deduction,  is  delivered  into  the 
portal  circulation  "  Mr.  Stevens  admits  that 
''  the  secretion  of  bile  is  palpalily  diminisheil 
when  the  splenic  blood  is  cut  ofl'  from  the 
portal  circulation."  But  the  result  which  he 
gives,  as  that  to  which  his  microscopic  ob- 
servations have  led  hiiu  Ls,  "  that  the  spleen  is 
merely  the  necessary  interposition  of  capillaries 
between  the  splenic  arteries  and  [Ihe  venous 
portal  circulation  ;'  to  avoid  the  "  unprece- 
denl-d  infringement  of  the  laws  of  general 
anatomy— an  arterio-vcnous  anatomosis."  Thus 
Mr.  Stevens  may  be  considered  as  uniting 
with  Mr.  .(ackson,  in  regarding  the  spleen 
simply  at  an  assistant  ciiculatory  organ  ;  in  op- 
position to  Messrs.  Eagle  ami  Haygarth,  who 
believe  it  to  secrete  or  elaborate  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood. — In  this  undetermined 
stale  the  question  -^till  remains. 

Cauliflower  Excrescbnoe  ok  the 
TTterls. — A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
tlie  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  :  the  tumour 
was  removed  by  ligature.  On  making  a  sec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  tumor  ils  structure 
was  seen  to  be  much  mcjre  complex  than  it 
had  seemed  when  examined  externally;  it 
was  finely  laminated,  appearing  in  section  as 
if  formed  of  somewhat  parallel  plates  of  a 
whitish  matter,  separated  by  reddish  lines, 
which  proved  lo  be  Ihe  layers  of  a  beauti- 
fidly  vascular,  and  very  thin  membrane  In 
a  inorsel  of  the  membrane  highly  magnified, 
Dr.  Anderson  detected  a  fine  fibrous  .structure 
of  great  delicacy,  absolutely  swarming-  with 
blood  corpuscles  and  cells,  to  the  presence  ot 
which  great  part  of  its  apparent  IhicknEs- 
seemed  due.  The  course  and  distribution  ol 
the  capillary  vessels  could  not  be  Jislingnishcd 
with  suflicfent  exactness.  Besides  the  coi- 
puscles  which  retained  their  form,  there  were 
others  apparently  undergoing  various  changes, 
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o-cliibiting  every  v.-iicly  of  shape,  ajiJ  mixed 
with  miclc;ited  cells  uf  iliffciont  asiiccts._  01' 
the  latter,  sonic  wure  clear,  with  a  single 
nucleus  ;  others  exactly  like  Dr.  Barry's 
figures  of  the  ovuui  in  certain  stages,  being 
fnll  of  younp;  cells;  tliere  were  cauilate  cor- 
puscles," like  those  Miiller  saw  in  cancer,  ami 
other  bodies  of  variou=:  shapes.  In  the  white 
lamin;e,  examineil  in  the  same  way,  tio  librous 
basis  existed ;  the  whole  consisted  of  an  uni- 
form inass  of  cells,  precisely  alike,  of  an  irre- 
gular form,  from  mutual  compression,  and 
full  of  a  granular  matter.  On  washing  away 
the  white  mailer,  the  membrane  remained 
entire.  It  did  not  consist  of  parallel  lamina?, 
but  was  beauiifully  flocenlent,  branching- out 
very  complexly  from  a  thicKer  central  portion 
or  stalk.  The  caulitiower  excrescence,  then, 
has  for  its  basis  a  membrane  of  extreme  tena- 
city, ramifying  in  a  most  complex  manner, 
amply  supplied  with  blood,  and  possessing  the 
power  of  forming  from  that  blood  a  whitish 
cell  substance,  which  is  deposited  in  a  layer 
about  it.  Hence  each  portion  of  the  mendirane 
forms,  after  maceration,  a  kind  of  lobule  or  flat 
villus,  but  in  the  recent  state  these  adhere 
closely  together,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tu- 
mour a  nodulated  aspect. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SURGEONS. 
npHKIE  e.ipecial  attention  is  invited  to  the  ful- 

4-    loiilii?  ertrnci?  ol'  letters  rereived  l.\-  W.  BKUDOE. 

"  I  cftli  ■'ny  of  the  mat  I  purcliaseil  r.f  von,  tlial  \  iievci-  hail  aity 
tiling  r.o  plca'?ant  in  wear,  or  so  euicienl  ai  a  Waterprool,  anit  there- 
fore, ill  t .  CKT  respect  -aiperior  to  a  '  ^^a(■killtosll;'  it  U  a  very  ple.i 
santjtarnient  too  for  liglittie-js  and  motlcrate  uarmtli,  wlien  the  weather 
Is  ttry  ;  as  a  Medical  iiiau.  ami  liaving  nmcli  daily  ridinu,  I  liavc  fully 
proved  what  is  aliove  stated,  an»l  yon  .sre  iveleniiie  to  use  this  as  tlie 
testimony  I'f  one  mtieli  and  constantly  e\posed  lo  the  weather,  as  it 
itiay  be  useful  to  yourself  and  others, 

•■  CirenceslVr,  ■•  TlK)\r.<,S  WATINKR, 

"January  nil,  1843.  '•  Sur»con." 

I  got  a  Waterproof  (^oal  from  vou  about  two  years  since,  and  I  never 
l,a.i3UCh  comfort  and  •alisfaclloti  (Iroro  any  other  description  of  manu- 
factore whatever.  flKHCl:  MAOl.F.S. 

Dublin.  

f  ,  Froul  a  Clergynian'ia  Wales. 
Kncloscd  is  tbe  amount  for  the  Ventilating  \V,ii.-iproof  Frock  I 
ordered  of  you;  1  am  much  pleased  ivltli  H — It  is  Waterproof  certainly, 
.;s  a  fivi-  luilos'  ride  on  horseback  in  ,s  very  hard  rain  satisfactorily 
proved,  while  the  perspiration  was  not  confined.  It  is  decidedly  the 
best  rainy  weather  srarment  I  ever  wore. 

Taliares,  Lnndeil's  Fanr,  HENRY  11.  M.OYD. 

The  above  were  sei,i  to  W,  B.  entirely  unsolicited  by  luni,  and  came 
front  parties  be  lias  never  seen.  . 

The  garment  referred  to  is  warm,  litht,  portable,  durable,  economi- 
cal, thorouchly  reapoctable,  free  from  .ingularity.  of  appearance,  and 
warranled  (M-niiour  coxrisixtj  perspiration)  to  exclude  any 
description  or  (iuaniii\  of  rain  sch.atever.  It  is  ,already  extensively 
adopted  amona*  the  .Slcdieal  Profession,  nianj'of  the  most  eminent 
Pliyalciaiia  and  surircons  having  long  wont  It.  jiade  only  by 
WAlTfll  BtTltDor,  Tailor,  Watei-proofer,  .%e. 
119,  Coasiiri,!,,  (F.Ishl  doors  from  Bishopssale  Slreci.) 


TNVALIDS  REMOVED  WITH  EASE  AND 

-■-  i-XPLljlTlO\-.— lI.\r.MA:.^  T.vilm  Pri)  L .\\>niK<.<.  i;.  ,■• 
pCL'iliiii);  Lrtn^iiHcted  lliut  III Viiliili,  1nj\vcvcr  licvercly  .lilliitcil,  ni.ij 
he  tcinove.l  from  llicir  Ijcils  uitlmul  cliimjo  of  positioii,  or  inircrui''  ot 
iuiTcrinp.  and  conveyeil.  together  ivith  iittcmlaiits,  to  Jiny  tljstiince, 
without  fatigue.  Jlay  he  si-eii,  jmd  liired  for  anv  iournev,  at  S. 
\S  itloii?Iil)y's,  foadiiiialcer,  1,  John  Strcpt,  Oxfonl  Strirr. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  tliose  envrosive 
and  injiirioil'i  niftah,  callcil  Xickel  and  German  Silver,  siip- 
pUtitedbytlie  ItifrrHliictinn  of  a  nev..  and  perfectly  mnlctilp-;';  AI.BA- 
■f  A  PL.VTK.  V.  WATSON,  (late  Ahlermaii.)  il  and  42.  BARBIL■A^^ 
itid  IC,  SOBTov  For  (lAXF.,  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
S&matlon  of  Metrtl.l,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  piildii.'  nol  ice  ttie  most 
beautifal  Article  eYL*r  yet  offered  ;  p.ossessing  all  thcriclines'!  of  Silver 
in  appearance— nifli  all  its  durability  and  liardness— with  its  perfect 
aweetne':^- and  u.'it— unJei!join?,  a-;  It  does,  a  Ciii'inical  Pruces-?,  hy 
wliltU  ftUtliat.  U  nau.'ieoii.s  in  tnlxed  Metals  i?  entirely  extrricted— 
re«laUnr  all  Acids— mav  he  cle:i]ied  as  Silver,  and  it  Mannfuclnrcd 
into  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

Table  Spoons  and* Forks    -    -    -  per  doz.     l(i    G 

Dessert  Ditto -      ditto       1_'    o 

Soup  Ladles    - _..       co 

Sauce  Ladle?;   ---...._..        lu 

Tea  Spoons per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons  --.-.__.-  30 
'^■tJ^*^'^,^°^''"'P^  Uif  Public  Kill  understand,  that  thl:;  Mttal  is 
pecuUatly  his  own  and  that  Silver  U  not  more  dilTerent  U\m  Cold, 
wan  HiK  Melal  m  ftam  all  others  :  the  Pulilic  i\iU.  therol'ore,  have  no 
dWlculty  ill  discavoriu?  llie  animiLS  which  ilirect.'s  the  virulent  attacVs 
riiaiJe  against  him  hy  a  party  who  k  daily  suffering  from  the  imparal- 
leled  sucee-;'!  which  Iisa  marked  the  proyres;  of  hi:;  New  Plate  ■;iiice 
its  Introduction.  (',  W..  unlike  ihk  party,  oourt,^  conipati«on,  fi-eling 
contideiit  lUat  tho  result  will  establish  Us  pre-eminence.  Entire 
•Services  of  Plate  Purctmetl.  i\,&.  42,  Bftrbican.  and  at  lu,  Norton 
Folgaw.  ^  ■  / 

PAPER  TEA  TBAYS,  42s.  :— a  fnll-stzed  f.ei  of  three,  Gotlilc 
Pftttern,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others, up  to  10  g^iineasaset ; 
a  -ci  of  three  convex  jnpan  trayi.  10s.  ;  very  be^t  London  made  ten 
\iia3.  in  every  variety,  iroin  33^.  (o  10*3.;  a  dozen  ivory  knive'j  14'J  • 
*  dozeu  deyscrt  ditto,  lOd,  8d.  t  carvers,  4-!.  fid.  per  pair;  fendt-re'. 
rromes.to  C3K. ;  Are  irons,  from  ai.  3d.  to  259.;  American  ovens,  to 
DBke  before  the  (lie.  1:.,  copper  kettle,  ::.  Cd.;  copper  coal  scoop, 
,  .  .  '5°"  "i^'icfpans,  enamel  in  iJe.  1'.  Cd.  upward-: !  and  cverv 
trtWlc  ltifum.'hln?Ironmonsery  imususlly  low.  Qnftlltyi^  here  the 
piUwry  coaBldcration,— hence  It?  imiourrupted  success  fur  so  vears, 
and  us  present  celebrity  as  oae  of  the  h?5t  aud  most  exteDsive  fur- 
~i»Wz  Wwehouseila  London. 


WRIGlIT'.s    PATENT  DRAG.— Tho   uso   oi' 

'  '  a  drap  In  rarringes  beiny  aciiniitfd,  parlies  vi?:liing  for  "(afely 
.md  relief  to  llieir  liorgcs  have  now  mi  oiiporlnnily  of  h:ivin','  otie  on 
the  nioiit  improved  principle,  such  ns  ha»;  never  heen  ufiVrt-d  to  the 
public  before— the  earriape  beinu  skiddod  or  released  at  pipnsnrc  bv 
the  perron  diiving  uitliotit  lea\ing  his  seat  or  stopping*  the  vehicle, 

AllMlio  are  iii  the  habit  of  drivlnfc  must  see  the  tri eat  benelit  uh- 
laiiied  of  nnskiddin^  the  wheel  before  rcak:liii)^  llie  bottnni  ufa  hill,  so 
(hut  if  anothur  i-i  lo  be  ascended  the  velooily  shall  n'lt  be  impeded, 
whereby  time  is  saved  and  tie  hordes  relieved  from  llie  draiit-ht,  as 
veil  a,^  the  danger  avoided  in  backing  tla-  carriage,  which  must  be 
done  under  any  other  system  to  relieve  the  skid. 

.\ii  obvious  saving  l<t  also  effected,  tlie  preat  wear  under  all  former 
plans  bein$-,  alien  the  skid  la  not  required  yet  caimot  be  released. 

Wriirlit's  mteiil  Dratr  ha,'-,  now  been  in  ii-;e  fur  the  last  twn  years, 
lelii;.'  nxed  lo  the  Hockel  ^i-nlnor  Coacli.  tiavflline:  daily  on  one  of 
llif  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Islo  ofWi^'lit;  the  jsurney  from  Ryde  3" 
Ventnor,  thirteen  miles,  being  performed  in  less  time  by  half  an  hour 
than  l>y  the  former  mode  of  skiddinc,  with  much  greater  ease  to  iIk; 
hor'^cs,'  and  to  the  salisfaction  of  the  proprietors  as  shown  by  their 
testimonial.  * 

It  ran  be  applied  without  reijard  to  the  pa'-e  in  case  of  accident,  and 
may  be  acconipli.sliPt)  by  a  child  ten  years  of  age. 

Parties  ni.iy  be  supplied  with  the  apparatus  complete,  on  applying 
at  the  Office  of  the  Proprietor,  No.  S2,  Chureli  St.,  Soho,  London, 

To  the  Proprielur  of  Royal  Pier  Hotel.  Ryde, 

WnioiiT's  PAxrsT  Db.ic.  Ju1>  2jlh,  lft42.' 

sir, — Itavinp  had  your  dra?  in  use  on  the  Itocl;et  Coach,  running 
daily  from  Newport  to  thii  place  nnd  Ventnor  and  back,  over  one  of 
Ihe  most  hilly  vond.s  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^hl.  durinrr  the  last  two  iea'ons, 
we  express  our  satisfaction  in  its  u-'pfuhie.ss,  nft'ording  a  great  relief  to 
the  horses,  ."Uid  a  Naviii^t  of  time  full  half  an  hour  bciween  Ryde  and 
Ventnor,  a  distance  of  llilrleen  miles,  and  feel  .insured  yonr  diag  wlu'ii 
known  will  he  gener.illy  adopted. 

We  are,  Sir, 
OEOllOK  HKNDALL.  1 

AnLLIAM  I.AMBKllT,  Coachman.  [  Pr.ipiielui  ;. 

JOHN  WUITTINGTON,  Co.ich  Builder) 
All  letters  prepaid. 

CAVE  YOTJR  INCOME-TAX  by  DOUDNEY 

^^  and  SON'S  NlCW  TARIFF,  49,  Lombatd-<:trce1. 

Fasiiioiiable  Taglionis'and  Ches-  '  Doudney's  celebrated  Army  Cloth 


lerfields.  18: 
Soperfine  Dress  Coats,  first-rate 

stylo,  38s.  and  47s,  fld. 
Frock  Coals,  silk  facing.s,  42^.  and 


Spanish  Cloak,  01^  v.irdf 
Blue  ArmyCloth Opera Cloak,21i. 
Boys'  Cloaks  of  every  make. 8-;.0d. 
Suit  of  Footman's  Liveries.  f,:ts. 
Ladles'    elegrant   Bidiufr     Habits, 

031. 


Winter  Trousers,  13s.  fid.  to  21.». 
Winter  Vc-.ts,  Ts.  .ind  lOs.  Cd. 

Gentlemen  de"^irous  of  effecting  n  saving  In  their  income,  witiiout 
deterioiating  the  (jvialitv,  fjuantlty,  or  style 'of  their  dress,  can  best 
effect   it    al    Doudnev    and    Son*-,    19,    [.nuibard-strcel.- F.^tablii^hod 


Wn.DENOW'S       CATSULES       GEEATI 
NF-USES.       The    pririncrsblp    between     "  Wildenow    and 
Krnniz"  being  dissolved.  JULIIS  KRANT2  beffs  10  state,  that  li 
continues  the  manufiicture>  of  the  Cap&nles  as  before,  and  iTiisl'i  10 
obLiin  a  coutinu-nuco  of  the  patronage  hitherto  be<itowcd  upon  the 
Preparation,  to  merit  which  will  he  his  constant  endeavour. 

J.  Krantz  cautions  his  friAida  against  certain  persons  who  falsely 
pretend  to  have  been  in  tlio  employ  of  himself  and  late  partner,  and 
profess  to  he  able  to  supply  an  article  of  tlie  same  superior  nualily. 

10,  President-street  East,  King-square,  Go.^well-road. 


INVALID     CAKRIAGE. 

THE  Public  are  respectfully  informed,  that  this 
valuable  invention  i^  now  brouplil  to  perfection,  on  a  verj' 
larye  scale.  Il-i  advaniajes  to  Invalids  are  too  nunuTou.s  to  detail 
and  explain  irt  an  advertisement ;  but  on  an  inspection,  it  will  at  once 
convince  the  most  .sceptical  of  its  astonishing  conveniences.  lu 
Cases  of  accident  it  is  invaluable,  and  shouhl  be  kept  by  the  proper 
authorities  at  every  police-station.  It  bus  been  inspected  bv  nutiier- 
ous  scientific  pir.5ons,  and  all  are  dellirhtcd  with  It.  To  all  person-: 
afnicted  ill  any  way  wh.'itever,  this  caninge  presents  immense  advan- 
tages, Allhousli  a  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  hringin^-  this 
invention  to  inaturiiy,  Ihe  cost  will  be  very  moderate. 

For  further  particular^,  please  addross  (prepaid)  to  Mr.  Waller 
Smith,  II,  Jolin-street,  Ilammersniitb,  who  will  forward  drawing?;, 
together  with  the  price,  which  is  regulated  accordinjr  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  U  fittt-il  up. 


ROYAL  COLLF.GE  OF  SURGEONS'  AND  APOTHECARIES' 

"■\l'l" 

I  \1\.  fSTEGGALL  coiitiiiiRj  liis  Lectures  and 

-*-'  E.-ianiinatioiii  tor  the  Co!lo:.;c  and  Hall,  and  nil  other  Medico' 
Iloatdrt.  Dr.  S.  has  removed  from  No.  17,  ]Jl,Himsbiirv-«|uare,  an.l 
his  I.ecture  and  Class  Room  will  be  in  ftitorc  at  his  pri\iiie  residence. 
No.  2,  Soutliainpton-strect,  Bloomsbury-square, 


nOAT.S.— SAMSON   and  Co.,    Esse.'s    Wharf 

^-^  Strand,  and  JARROW,  South  Shields,  Coal-merchanta,  Inipor 
tcrs,  &c.,  assure  their  Friends  that  tliey  have  unusual  facilities  fur 
supplying  them  with  COALS,  as  they  are  now  freighting,  direct  from 
the  Collieries,  and  would  advise  oarly  orders  previoiLS  to  the  approacli- 
ing  ri^e  in  prices.  Very  best  screened,  25s.  Cd.;  seconds,  24s,; 
Anthracite,  for  Arnott's  Stoves.  2Hs.,  within  four  miles,  cash. 
Foimdeis'  and  Gas  Coke,  equally  cheap. 


tJUPEKIOR  FOOD  FOR  CIirLDUEN,  INVA- 

^  T,ins,  AND  OTHERS.— ROBINSON'S  PATENT  BABLEV, 
01- ni.iklni:  Superior  Barley  Vr'aler  in  ten  minuie-;.  Stiougly  reconi- 
meudnl  by  llic  I'iiculty  as  a  coolintf  and  nutritious  Food  for  Infants; 
much  approved  for  making  a  Delicious  Custard  Puddin™,  and  cxceJ- 
leut  for  thickeniu','  Broths  or  Soups. 

ROBINSON'S  PATENT  GROATS  form  another  diet  universally 
esteemed  for  making  a  SupPHor  Clrurl  in  ten  mlnulL-i.— light  for  sup- 
per—and  alternately  with  the  P^ilcnt  Barley  i-;  an  excellent  food  for 
children  and  inv.ilids,  bein?  particularly  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
as  the  purest  and  best  preparation  of  the  kind  extant, 

Sohl  by  all  respectable  Grocers,  Drugxi^l^i  and  Oilmen  in  Town  and 
Coimfry,  in  Packets  of  6U-,  Is,  and  in  Family  Canisters  at  2s.,  5').. 
and  tOs.  each. 

Roiiivsos  and  Rr.iT.vir.T.r,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen.  G4,Red  Liun 
Street,  Kolborn,  London. 


QOLUT.  IM AGNES.  BICARB.— Dr.  Wn.KIN- 

10     SON,   of  Bath,   whose  well-knoMn   familiarity  with    Practical 
Chemistn-  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  says,— 

"  A  bottle  of  the  Fluid  ^fngnesla  of  Sir  James  Mvirray's  sent  to  me 
for  Analysatiou  by  ;i  Chemist  in  lliis  T.>wn.  gave  me  Seven  Grains  of 
M.igiiesia  and  Three  0}  Sulphair  of  -Vorfi/ to  the  ounce,  whilst  yours 
yielded  Seventeen  Oraini  hi  Prai:  JIagniisia  to  the  ounce.  I  con- 
ecieutiou'ilv  bear  te.stimonv  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  result";. 
(Signed)  ■  "  C.  H.  Wilkinson-,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  23d,  1S40." 
To  Mr.  C.  DiN-NEFOKD,  Bond-street,  London. 

The  above  conclusive  testimony  is  further  corroborated  by  pROFt:s-. 
SOR  Brand,  of-the  Royal  lustiiuiion. 

Db.  Pauis,  author  of  the  Pharmacologla,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Dublin,  who  also  examined  and  reported  on  Sir   James  Miu'rav'i 

COMfOUi.'D. 

It  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  Sin  Hr.Nav  Halfobd,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phviicians,  and  the  mo;t  dlitin- 
guished  ilenibers  of  every  branch  of  the  iledical  Profession. 

Sold  In  Jare  (for  Dispensing  only}  containing  5lbs.,  at  53.  Cd.  each- 
by  the  usual  respectable  Wlioleiale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Pra 
piietor. 


T^ATENT  BELT-BAND  SPRING  DRAWEES, 

I  for  Hunting  or  Riding,  on  iin  iinprovi-d  principle,  for  supportln^' 
thw  loins  and  abdomen.  In  riding  or  other  exercise,  pieventliig  rup 
ture,  cticcking  incvra  .c  olcmpulency.  and  giving  remarkable  comfort 
in  general  wear,  both  to  thin  as  we'll  as  stout  person^;.  Made  by  the 
inventor,  S.  K.  SALAMaN,  tailor  and  bret'clieK-makei,  19,  Chatlng- 
CToss,  two  doors  from  Craig's-court.  Riding  trousers  cut  upon  atr  im- 
proved plan,  which  renders  them  extremely  pleasant  with  ot  vithoui 
braces.  The  new- light  waterproof  cape  and  coat,  adapted  10  fill  cli- 
mates, seasons,  and  conslitutlons. 
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DISEASED  AND  HTIAT.THV  LIVES  ASSURED. 

EDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LIFE 

or FICF., '-'•..  PALL   MALL,   LONDON. 

Capital,  £500,000, 

pbcsidext9. 
Sir  HeniT  HaU'ord,  B.irt,.  M.D.,  G.C.IL,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Preside/it  nf 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &e.  &c. 
Sir  William  Burnett,  M.D.,  K.C.H,,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  General  of  tha 

Navv,  Ac.  &c. 
Sir  MittliewJ.Tierney,  Bait.,  AI.D.,  K.C.H.,  I'c.  kc. 
IHl  SIKI.S. 

J  K.  Anderdon.Esq.,  i9,  ftiJeen  Street,  May  Fair 
Benjamin  Bond  Cahbeil,  Esq.  F.R  S.,  Temple 
Claude  F.dward  Scott,  Ksq.,  Cavendish  Sqimre 
Dinr.CTOHs. 
Thomas  Coates,  Esq.,  59,  Lincoln's  Inn  FiehU 
Idward  Dovibleday,  Esq.,  249,  Great  Surrey  Street 
f;eovgc  Gun  Hav,  Esq.  IL'/.  Sloane  Street 
Wiilinm  Jeaffreson,  Erq.,  'H.  South  Audley  Street 
John  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  24,  Tokenhouse  Y.ird 
J.  P^irkinson.  fsq..  F.B.S.,  80,  Cambrldt'C  Teriace,  Hyde  Park 
llcnjaiJiin  Phillips,  F.sq.,  F.R.S.,  17,  Wimpole  Street 
C  RichiU-dfirfn,  E^tp,  10.  Btuton  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
liioninK  Stevenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ^7,  t  ppcr  Giosvenor  Street 
\lfred  Wiuldilove,  D.G.L..  Doctor's  Commons 
Mobert  C.  Wvllie,  Esq.,  lUi,  Pall  Mall 
AlTDITOR'?. 

John  Purssord,  Esq.,  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 

Jo  ^|ib  Kadford,  Esq,  Green  Street,  Grosveaor  Square 

J   stirliue  Taylor,  Esq.,  U.  Vpper  Gloucester  Place,  Dorset  S^uiira 

Mimlal  l'.  Welch,  Esq.,  WyndhamPlacc,  Bryanst')ne  Squat* 

STASDIXG  COCNSKr, 

John  Sliapter,  r.s(i.,  Lincoln's  Inn 

BAKKE&S. 
Messrs.  Bosauquet  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Messrs.  C.  Ilopklnson.  Barton  and  Co.,  Regent  Street 
sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  Cavendish  Square 
.SOLICITORS. 
Me^ifrs.  Richardson,  Smith,  and  Jones,  28,  Golden  Squar* 
IiFPARTMINT  OF  MrDIC.lI   ST,V.TISTlC  :. 
William  Farr,  Esq.,  General  Register  Office 
actuarv. 
F.  C.  P.  Neilson,  Esq. 

This  Oflice  is  provIHe-d  with  verj  accurately  constructed  Tables,  by 
which  il  can  Assure  UNSOCND  Lives  on  Equitable  Terms.  The 
F-.\tra  Premium  discontinued  on  restoration  of  the  Assured  to  perma- 
nent health.  A  portion  of  the  extra  preniiimi  may  remain  as  a  Debt 
on  the  Policy.  SutvivorEliip  Assurances  where  the  life  in  expectation 
suflers  fioin  disease,  effected  at  cheaper  rates  tlv.ui  at  iny  other  office. 

Similar  tables  ena,ble  the  Socictv  lo  giant  Increased  Annuities  on 
Unsound  Lives— the  amount  varjing  with  the  particular  disease. 
Members  of  Consumptive  Families  as.sured  at  Equitable  Rate^. 
Healthy  livse  are  Assiued  on  lower  terms  than  at  most  other  OfficeE:. 

Application  for  Agencies  to  he  made  to  the  Actuary. 


OSTEOLOGICAL  AND  DENTAL  REPOSITORY. 

45,  Museum  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
T       HARNETT  beg^  to  t-all  tha  attention  of  the 

«'  •  Lectirers  STLiiEXTs.  and  all  Gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Medical  Profession,  to  his  taigc  and  select  assortment  of  ANA- 
TOMICAL PREPARATIONS,  conmstmff  of-Super.or  White  Arti- 
c.ilatVdSKEl.ETo.v3,  at  40s.,  60s..  80s.,  lOOs..  I'iOs.,    UOs.,   and  IGOi. 

each. 
Ditto.        L'n articulated,  20s„  40.*..  60<,  80s.,  lOOs.,  120s. 
Entire  Adult  Skeletons,  with   Ligament.,  SOs.,    lOOs.,   laos..  140s., 


ItiOs. 


20s,,  30S..  433. 


Separated  Skulls,  quite  perfect,  10s., .---  . 

Dillo.  Mounted  a  la  Bauehene.  tios.,  80».,  lO*"-'  'Z"^-' •",%'  "°*; 
A  (Treat  variety  of  Ektire  Skti-LS,  jS.,  lOs.,  l^s„  20s,,  Jja.,  JO,., 
SkuUs.  whi.  Horizontal  Vertical,  and  other  Sections,  shewmg  the 

Preparations  otthe  Internal  Ear.  30s.,  to  *2^. 
Ditto,  with  the  Second  Dentition,  vi^. 

?;^^^i5i"Ex;S;uie.,  »Uc...-ca  an,i  ,oo„.  „.,  ,0..,  ,«., 
A^'iiUWd  Hands  and  F«l,  Vortel.r«r,  ic,  Ir.,  1..  6d.,  3s-.5i.,  10a., 

pifui  Skeleton,,  from  une  to  „i„.  .nontlis.  S».,  10*;,  205    30s    «^ 
Fn'ialc  Pelvis,  with  Lifamenf.  and  Fdctus  Skulls,   15J.,  If.'a.,  30t. 

A  nt'w  and  Improved  Apparatus  tor  Practical  Midwifery,  ros. 

InjectedArnis,  Legs,  Heads,  15s.,  25s.,  42!.,  5(15. 

A  ine  Collection  of  W.VX  MODELS,  beantiruUy  cxectitcJ 

A  large  assortment  of  Skeletons  and  Skulls  of  rare  Animals,  and 

Birds,  and  all  preparations  connected  with  Osteology. 

J.  H.  also hega  wattle  lie  iias.»  DSSXAt  BEFOSIIOBY,  U4 
is   a  Manufacturer  9f  Mineral  Teeth. 
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CLERICAL,    MEDICAL,    AND    GENERAL    LIFE   ASSURANCE    SOCIETY. 

INSTITUTED     1S24. 

A  TIArD  quinquennial  division  of  profits  was  made  in  JANUARY.  184-2,  and  the  BONUS  then  DIVIDED  amount.a, 

(111  ait  areraye,  to 
£28     PER    CEXT.    OX     THE     I'REMIUMS    Pill). 
BY  COMP.IRl.ya   THE  li.iTES  OF  PREMIUM  (.IS  BEl.Uir.)    IT  Jlf/./.  HE  SEEN  Til. IT  THEY  ARE  LOWER   TH.1.V  THOSE  OF 

.MOST  HTHEfi  OFFICES, 

PARTICULARLY   FOR   TERMS  OF  YEARS. 


TABLE    OF    PKEMIUJtS    FOl!    ASSITJXG    £100    ON    A    HEALTHY    LIFE. 

F..r 

For  7  Yi'ars 

at  an 

Annual 

Payment  of 

Forth,. 

£  S- 

For 

l-'or  7   \  r;irr. 

For  tlio 

X    '•^' 

For 

For  7  Years 

For  the 

One  Year 

niily. 

whole 
Life. 

One  Yenr 
only. 

Annual 
l^jiyniont  of 

whole 
Life. 

tr.S 

<C3 

tjue  Year 
only. 

at  an 

Annual 

Payment  of 

whole 
Life. 

X 

s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£.    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

20 

0     6 

I     1     S 

2     0     (> 

3r, 

1      5   10 

1     8     0 

2   17  10 

52 

2     1     7 

2     9    8 

4  14     0 

21 

0     S 

1      1      9 

2     1     5 

37 

1      C     5 

1     8     6 

2  19     3 

53 

2     4     8 

2  13     0 

4  17     6 

22 

0     9 

1      1    10 

2     2     4 

3S 

1     7     ,« 

»     9     1 

2     0     8 

54 

2     6     8 

2   16     6 

5      1      3 

23 

0   10 

1      1    11 

2    :t    •■! 

.■^'.1 

1     8     5 

1      9  10 

3     2     2 

55 

2     8     8 

3     0     4 

5     5     0 

24 

0  11 

1     2     0 

2     +     2 

■10 

I      8     9 

1    10     4 

3     3     8 

5<; 

2   12     4 

3      l     4 

5     9     0 

25 

1     0 

1     2     2 

2     5     2 

+1 

1      9     5 

I   11      0 

3     5     4 

57 

2  16     9 

3      S      (i 

5  13     0 

26 

1      2 

1     2     6 

2     C     2 

42 

1      9     9 

1   11     ;i 

3     7     0 

58 

3     0     9 

3  12     S 

5  17     6 

27 

1     .) 

1     2     9 

2     7     2 

43 

1    111     0 

1    12     6 

3     9     0 

59 

3     5  10 

3  17     2 

6     2     0 

2S 

1      4 

1      3     2 

2     8     2 

44 

1    Id   10 

1    13     7 

3  11      0 

00 

3   10     G 

4     2     3 

6     7     2 

29 

1      9 

i    :i    r 

2     9     3 

45 

1    12     2 

-   I    14     8 

3  13     0 

6! 

3    14     0 

4     7     5 

6  12     4 

30 

2      1 

1     4      1 

2   10     4 

4i; 

1    12     « 

1    IG     0 

3  r,    6 

62 

3   17     2 

4   13     5 

6  17     9 

31 

3     0 

1      4     <i 

2   U      C     • 

47 

1    13     5 

1   17     8 

3  18     0 

63 

4      1     4 

5     0     4 

7     3     7 

32 

3     8 

1     5     3 

2   12     S 

48 

1    14     4 

1    I'.l     (1 

4      1     0 

64 

4     6     0 

5     S     0 

7     9   10 

33 

4     3 

1     6     0 

2   13   11 

49 

1    15      4 

2     1     5 

4     4     0 

05 

4   13     6 

4   16     3 

7    16     9 

34 

5     0 

1     6     7 

2  i:>    2 

50 

1    IG   11 

2     3   10 

4     7     3 

66 

5      1   10 

6     4   11 

8     4      1 

35 

5     2 

1      7     2 

2    Hi     6 

51 

1    19     2 

2     6     6 

4  10     6 

67 

5     9     7 

6   14     0 

8   12      1 

AGENTS  ARE  REQUIRED  WHERE  NONE  HAVE  BEEN  APl'oINTEO. 
JIAXY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  ACT  AS  AGENTS  TO  THIS  SOCIETY,  TOWIlOAl  THE  USU.VL  COMMISSION  IS  ALLOWED. 

F'urllier  partienlars  can  lie  obtained  of 

(iF.O.  H.  PINCKARD,  Actuary, 
No.  78,  GnFvT  Russeli.  Street,  Bloomsburv,  Lonbon. 

%*    THE   INCOME  OF   THIS  SOCItTV,  WIIU  II  IS  STEADILY   INrREASlNO,   NOW   EXCEf.D.S  £97,900  PER  ANNUM. 


MR.    EDWIN    LEE  ON    POREIGK    MBUIC  SJLFirSTITr- 

TIOXS    AND    PRACTICE. 

Just  PiiblisUed— Second  EJition— Rr-Wiitleii  and  Consijetablv 
Enlarged— Price  7s-  6d.  cli.lli. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THIC  PRINCIPAL 
MEllIC.VI,  INSTITITIOXS  and  PRACTICK  „f  FRAXlT  . 
ITALY,  and  GERMANY,  win.  Nulices  ..f  Ilif  ri.i,t-isities  au.l  t  li 
nittes,  and  lUnstrative  C*ses,  and  a  Parallel  View  of  Knslisli  and 
Ftireign  Medicine  and  Surger>. 

J.  CllLRCllil-l,  Princes  Street. 


iirTcnil.»;.s 

liiN  .,(■  Knee  and  Arm 


Van  lil-TCHEI.l.  on  FISTULA,  &e.— Tlie  Si.'slli  Edition.— Just 
published,  in  8vii.,  cloth  bo.irds,  price  rs.  lid    (enlareed), 

FACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS  relative  to  a 
Successful  M.>de  of  TREATING  Pil.KS.  Fislula.  Hrrmorr- 
hnitlal  txcrescences,Tumoiir-(,  and Stricturfi,  WITHOUT  CVTTIXG 
or  rONFiNE-MF.XT:  illusiratea  vitli  nuiner.ui^  C.i^es.  Beiijy  a 
familiar  Exposition  of  the  Practice  of  S.  J.  VAN  JIVTCHELL,  Sitr- 
geon-Accouclienr, 

"  It  is  very  rarely  our  practice  to  advprt  to  hook<(  on  professionnl 
KuhjecK  ;  hut  the  *  FaclH  and  Oliservfttious'  appear.  Iiy  their  [ir-iciical 
atitl  II  nil  I  etc  tiding:  character,  to  indicfttt;  so  eH^^y  and  prompt  a  relief 
from  a  Inrga  f\mi  uf  most  painful  and  distre'isiog'  diseases,  that  we 
believe  lliia  word  of  commcndatinu  from  wt,  wliiclj  we  pive  with  much 
siaccritj',  will  not  tie  Ihuught  m).<;placed  or  without  its  usp," — E\- 
amlnor. 

Pithliohed  \^^  H.  RENSHAW.  Medical  Ruokseller.  Straml;  sold 
also  by  the  Author,  at  his  residi'iice,  ••It  Baker -strtel,  Portuiaii- 
square. 

MESSRS.  WHITTAKER&  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Laxe,  London, 
Have  jusi  puhlisheJ,  price  3Us., 

TNFDSORIA.     The  History  of  Iufu.soria,  living 


, -,     -irrjngi'd 

:olourc<l    illustrations.     By  .\NbHt;w 


■^t     nnd  fi>-.stl,  Milh  de'tciiptiuns  of  all  lliv  kuoun  s|iei,'ie^ 

imer  Ur.  Ehrenhery,  and  "' '      "'  " 

PiUICUAKD,  .M.H.  i. 

MICHOSCOPtC  II.I.USTRATIUNM.      A  oew  Edition,  enlsrtred, 

price   4'<   Cd.  with  de<(criplioii>  of  the  .Vchroinaiic,    Polxiizius,  nnd 

other  Micro<;cope*,  ami  ample  Jnstruclionii  for  use. 

This  work  \*  the  only  practtiMl  treatise   on  the  t'^i:  of  Modern  Mi- 

iTO.'iropes  exiani,  price  l-^.  &!., 

RXOMiiK  PATENTS;  heiiig  a  Retri-ter  of  all  Iluxe  (rranled  In  the 
■M\tt,  Mftfujarturet,  ClIFMISTRV.  ytitruullurt.  Sic,  in  ISIl,  with 
copiou<  index,  and  an  account  of  the  ncn  .Vet  to  becuie  de)»it(ii»  on 
nficle*!  uf  mauufacture. — Alio,  Second  Kdltiun,  price  It.. 

.\  T.i^T  ur  2,000  MiCRUst'opir  Ojuvirs,   wiih    Ueniurk"   on  the 
clrcubli'in  iji  Animals  and  Plants  seen  under  the  Microscope. 

TilPROVED  PATENT  PORT.^BLE  WATEIJ 

-*■  C1.03ET.S,  w.rranled  Miperloi  f-evcn.  other,  heiny  more  dura - 
utile,  more  simple  in  their  cunslruclion.  and  entirely  free  from  smell, 
price  £4  10^.,  painted  cu^ei  Inndsoine  iu.-ihoy3ii>  ditto,  £f. :  also. 
Chamtieri'x  ncttly  invented  waler  closet,  to  he  flitetl  over  any  pipe, 
drain,  or  cesspool,  crtrohininif,  within  the  space  ol  the  ordiniuy  sett, 
the  cistern,  and  all  other  advanta^ej  of  the  regular  water  closet,  ai 
one-half  the  expense.  They  arc  forwatJed  complete  from  the  mo- 
nufactory,  no  that  ihey  m  »y  he  attached  to  tlie  pipe  t-y  a  workman  on 
ttie  s;>o(.  Tbcy  are  particularly  recommended  on  account  of  iheir 
compactness  and  simplicity,  and  are  to  be  obtained  only  of  DAN  I E  I. 
CHAMBERS,  lovtnler  and  kjU-  manufbclurer.  *r.  Cartv-i(rcct. 
LiDcolnViAD. 


AVILLIAM  GR.AY, 

19,    DAMES    STREET,    BERKELEY   SQUARE, 

I.OX  DOK. 

(  I'nder  the  Immediate  Patronage  of  the  most  Eminent  Snrg-c.ms.1 
-Maiiufaclures 

THE     MARQUIS     OF    ANGLESEY'S    IM- 
PROVED ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

Impro\cd  Artificial  Arms 

Improved  Instruments  for  Div 

Extending  Machines  for  Conti 

Crutches  of  all  kinds 

Trusses  of  every  description 

Weak  Lefr  Instnimenis 

Exercising  Swings,  Reclining  Planer,  &c.,  for  Distorted  Spine; 

Invisible  Spinal  Alachines 

Bimts  for  Weak  Ankles  and  Conlrficlcd  Legs 

El:islic  Lacin','  Storkiin-'  for  Etilarircd  Vciii-;.  Sc. 

Ivla-.tic  Knee  Caps  l..r  Wenk  :iiul  Rheumatic  Affections 

Hnnling  Beltt  :u»d  Su-ipcndeis 

riHstic  Ankles  Socks  for  sprnined  or  Weak  Ankles 

IJirectiuns  Un  Meas>.rin?,  Stc,  will  be  forwarded  to'any  pirt  of  the 
country  hy  applying  as  above. 

GOLD  I.AIJEI.S.-A  NEW  SET,  engraved   in  Eg) pliau  Letter  for 
Bottles,  DiiiKcrs.  &c. 


^HE 


yokkshirl:    fire    and  life 

*-  INSVRANCK     COMPANY. 

Established  at  York,  1821,  and  impowered  by  Act  of  Parliamaiil. 
Capital,  £500,000. 

P.VTROSS, 


R 

.  tliat  the 


L     O     C 

LAII1M.S 


K. 


U         S     I     L     V     !■ 

-*■  -^  *     begs  to   inform  his   Friends 

re.idv  and  that  Catalo-fues  with  a  sketch  t.fthe  Sizes  and  Pattern 

be  had  on  application  to  ::.  WARDHOBE-TERRACE,  through  iny 
of  the  u'hole<talc  eliemisis  or  per  post.  This  splendid  Set  of  I.abeU, 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  e\er  publhhed,  contains  SEVI'.N 
Si2££,  for  Baltics  from  the  smalU-sl  ^i/e  in  use  In  the  lari:,>st  ;  also 
THREE  SIZES  St  aiphi  Labels,  b.r  Drawers,  .and  THREE  SIZES 
Straight  Latwls,  with  Ornamental  KikU  fnv  llr.\ftcrs. 

The  Pri  es  vatv  accordltur  to  llie  sizes,  iVom  :)s.  per  do^on.  Ad- 
dress, H.  SILVKRI.OCK,  Medic.il  Printint;-Offlee  and  l^ibel  Wnie- 
huuse,  Wi>ntrtil>e-tertace.  Doctors*  Commons,  uiicre  inny  he  had 
every  description  of  I.AJtRLS  rcdv  GUMMED  and  Cl'T,  for  the 
use  of  Sutifeon^.  .\poihecaries.  wholesale  .ind  retail  Chenii^l's,  Drm.-- 
gists,  Kc,  al«o  Fancy  I.xbels  in  irrtrat  v:iricty.  Ornaiuental  LaI.ets 
for  Bottles  and  I>tiiwers  ou  Gold,  Green,  or  Yellow  Paper.     Tbis  set 

s  ent-raved  i.i  a  sopeiionnsnuvi-  in  THREE  S1%E>',  vith  the  now 
names  according  to  the  best  Pliannaeopaia.     Sold  in  Books  or  Single 

L.iWls  as  under  :  — 

Single  LuIk-I^.  Yellow  or  Green.        Gold. 

Per  dox.  Per  do/. 

1'.  od.   f    -    »s.  od. 


Sir  Francis  Lawlev,  Bart. 
Sir  W.  B.  Cooke,  Ban. 
Sir  W.  A.  IngUby,  Bart. 
Sir  Tatton  Svkes,  Bart 
Sir  E.  M.  Vav.isour,  Bart- 
Sir  S.  Compton,  Bart   M.P. 
The  Archdeacon  of  York 
.Vichdeacon  of  the  East  Rtdios. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Clevelaod. 
Jno.  Heuiv  Lowther,  Esq.  M.P. 
G.  K.  Bariow,  Esq. 
Robert  Craycroft.  Esq, 
Robert  Deoisou,  Esq. 
P.  SaKmarshe.Esq. 
Marma.luke  WyvUI,  Esq. 


Small  and  Middle  Si/,i 
Large 


Is.  Cd. 


In  Books  Green  or  Yellow. 


Ss.  Cd. 


£     8. 


Small  si^e,  conlaintnt:  l.onc  Labels  - 
Middle  Size  .,  1,13'J  -  -  -  15     0 

I.:.rfr  Ni/e  „  833      -         -         -         -  1    14     0 

Till-  I'liric  Sire*  in  One  Book, eonlniitiui;  S.ttoe  Labels  3  lo  o 
CalaluKues  ilrati'.     Engraving  hiuI  Printing  of  e^ery  description. 

ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTIRE  WAREHOl'sE. 

ANSELL  AND  HAWIOS.  of  No.  8,  Great 
Uncen  .Mieei.  Liacoln's  Inn  Field"',  begs  in  inform  Gentlemen 
conaiu-nciug  or  niter ing  in  the  :ibuve  Profcs  don,  that  they  have  a  lar(;e 
fi'isortment  of  Dr.iwei!i,  Bottles.  J;i[s,  and  every  rcquisire  for  com- 
pleliiig  Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  tlie  mo^t  mnJ:r.ite  terms.  Most  "-il't-.- 
laetory  references  can  be  given  in  to  style  and  quality.  Plans  and 
Eiliihalcs  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

YalusUon  of  Stock  and  Fixture*... 
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GENMiraiEN,— At  the  close  of  our  lecfiirp,^  yes- 
terda'^ve  were  considering  some  of  the  varieties 
of  morbid  respiration.     Tliere  .are  two  more  tliat 
mav.  be  mentioned  ;  the  regularity  of  the  snccps- 
sion  of  ifespiratory  motions  varies  not  only  in  the 
two  siites,  bift  altogether  ;  and  there  may  be  irre- 
■ruTaritv.  likewise,  as  to  the  number  wluoh  talw 
place   in   a  given    time.     Freijueiicii  is    the    usual 
standard  :    in  an  adult  this  is  about  twenty  in  a 
minutp;  so  that  there  are  about  three  pulsations,  or 
rather  more,  to  every  respiration.     But,  by  disease, 
Aspirations  are  very  often  much  increased  in  nura- 
l^r  and  rise  as  high  as  si.-cty  a  minute,  so  as  to  be- 
come in  peculiai-  diseases  equal  to  the  pulsations. 
They  bear,  however,  a  general  relation  to  the  pul- 
sfttiijns,  for  where  the  pulsations  of  tlie  lieart  are  in- 
creased, tlie  respirations  are  increased  likewise.    In 
many  instances,  the  proportion  of  respiration  to  pul- 
sation is  as  one  to  three,  so  that  when  the  puke  is 
120  the  respiration  instead  of  being  twenty  is  about 
fort'v.  and  so  fortli.     This  is  tlie  more  usual,  and 
the'i'nore   normal  condition   of    the    respiration. 
Respirations  sometimes,'  on   the  other  hand,  arc 
extremely  few,  sometimes  only-as  many  as  ten  in  a 
minute. 

Now,  tbis  variety  of  respiration  is  not,  as  you 
may  readily  suppose,  connected  with  any  disease 
of  the  re--piratory  organs  ;  it  almost  always  arises 
fi-uin  disease  of  anotlier  kind,  more  particularly 
from  disease   of  the  nervous  system,  diminishing, 
somewhat,  the  sensibility  of  the  relation,  on  which 
the  motions  of   respiration  depend.      And   these 
extremely  rare  states  of  respiration  are  found  in 
disease  of  the  brain,   as  in  apoplexy.     Very  fre- 
ouenl  breathings  may  talie  place  without  relation 
ti,  the  respiratory  organs.     Where  the  motions  of 
breathing  do  not  take  place  in  regular  succession— 
wlien  one  motion  takes  place  after  another,  at  a 
considerably  longer  period  than  nsual,  it  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  derangement  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  itself,  but  it  rather  depends  iipon 
some  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.     This  irre- 
gularity of  respiration  takes  place  in  great  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

Besides  the  frequency  of  respiration  we  must 
notice  its  crlerit.  Where  the  respiration  is  fre- 
quent, it  is  often  very  shallow,  each  movement  of 
the  re'spiratory  macjiine  being  quite  superficial  or 
shallow,  and  the  breath  not  deeply  taken.  Now, 
this  may  proceed  IVom  one  or  two  causes,  it  may 
be  from  disease  of  the  lung,  tlie  lung  not  being  pe- 
netrable as  in  cases  of  plahhh,  where  the  lungs 
are  extremely  diseased,  and  air  cannot  enter  fully 
and  deeply  into  the  chest.  This  is  one  set  of  cases 
important  to  be  observed  in  connexion  with  disease 
of  the  respiratory  organ;?. 

Another  phase  of  diseased-respiration  may  arise 
from  debility,  as  in  eases  of  fever,  or  otlier  serious 


illness,  when  from  great  weakness  patients  have 
not  the  power  to  make  an  increased  effort ;  what 
takes  place  then  is  a  series  of  short  breathings,  as 
weak  as  they  are  fre(iuent,  owing  to  the  want  o 
perfection  in  tlie  development  of  the  motions.  Jiiit 
tlie  modi  of  distiugnishing  one  from  another  is 
obvious.  In  the  latter  case,  altliougb  the  bre^atli- 
in.^s  are  short,  they  are  produced  only  by  an  eilort. 
The  patient  can,  by  expanding  his  chest,  take  a 
deep  inspiration,  so  that  although  the  respirations 
mav  commonly  rise  to  forty  or  fifty  in  a  minute, 
yet!  if  yon  desire  the  patient  to  talce  a  long  breath, 
it  will'be  taken  deeply  and  fully  by  a  supplementary 
etYort.  This  kind  of  disorder  of  inspiration  is  very 
common.  .  „  ,      ... 

Frequency  of  breathing  is  generally  met  witli 
in  disiMses  of  the  respiratory  organs  themselves. 
I  have  seen  it  as  much  as  sixty  in  a  minute.  But 
where  there  is' this  want  of  relation  between  the 
fr.-Muency  of  the  breathing  and  nrspiration,  and 
whi're  a  short  and  free  breath  can  he  taken  on  an 
effort  vou  may  be  quite  sure  of  disease  in  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  weakness  of  the  organs,  instead 
of  disease  in  the  respiratory  organs  themselves. 

Respiration  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  a  peculiar 
degree.     This  may  apply  to   either  inspiration  or 
expiration;  sometimes  both  are  prolonged.  Where 
both  are  prolonged,  it  usually  arises  trom  some 
ob-itruction  in  tliV  larger  tubes  of  the  bronchii,  as 
in  the  case  of  croup  or  spasmodic  aflection  ol  the 
tubes        Here   the    breathing    is   prolonged;     in- 
spiration is  prolonged,  often  accompanied  by  a  pe- 
culiar    soimd,  and    expiration    also.      \ou    may 
trace  this  to  its  source  in   a  great  measure,  by  ob- 
servino'  the  condition  of  the  inter-costal  spaces  : 
the  respiratory  apparatus  acting  with  freetlom,  and 
there  bein-r  no  fault  in  the  lung  itsell,  if  there  is  a 
fault  in  the  tubes   by  which   the  air  is  supplied, 
when  inspiration  is  applied  with  force  and  vigour, 
atmospherical  pressure  will  a.H  en  the  chest  and 
inter-costal  spaces,  and  cause  them  to  be  more  de- 
pressed   than    usual.      Sometimes   the   intercost.il 
spaces  swell  by  the  effort  of  inspiration,  owmg  to  | 
the  difficulty  of  the  passage  of  the  an-:  out  of  tlie 
proper  tubes.    The  proportion  between  inspiration 
and  expiration,  is   important   to   be   observed  in 
many  particulars,  -  it  is  very  often  artoctcd  by 
diseases  in  the  lungs  and  the  tubes.     The  details 
we  shall  cusider  under   the   !>ead  of  particular 
diseases. 

So  much,  then,  for  sight  and  tonch,  as  means 
of  investigating  disease  within  the  chest,      1  hey 
certainly  do  much  to  prepare  for  the  more  accur.ate 
ami  definite,  biif  more   difficult   examination  by 
the  sense  of  hearing.     Hearing  may  better  serve 
to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  motions  ot  the  chest, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  not  being  comnionly 
applied  for  investigating  disease  generally,  it  has 
assumed  the  character  of  a  separate  science  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  disease.   //»srW/«(/o«,  n.s  it 
is    called,  ought  never  to  be  separated  irom  the 
study  of  pathology  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  proper 
study  of  physical  signs  on  the  other.     It  is  merely 
one  mode  of  obtaining  physical  signs,      lliere  is 
this  difference  between  the  sense  ot  hearing,  and 
sight  and  touch,  lliat  in  listening  to  tlm  physical 
signs    produced  by  disease,  we    can    distingmsh 
them  when  they  are  not  obiions  to  sight  and  touch, 
though  sight  and  touch  are  more  commonly  used. 
We  are  more  familiar  with  the  indications  that 
take  place  in  the  case  of  hearing,  in  matters  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  for  instance,  the  sounds  ot 
language,  or  different  \  oices  in  the  streets,  and  the 
footsteps  of  persons  approaching,  and  so  torUi,  or 
we  learn  by  experience  to  distinguish  these  difterent 
sounds;  but  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  practising 
our  hearing   to  distinguish   between   the   minute 
sounds,  that  take  place  in  the  changes  ot  motions 
within  the  body  ;  therefore    it  becomes  a  separate 
study  ;   and,  again,  these  signs  are  studied  as  signs 
and 'representations  of  th»  physical  condition  ol 


the  organs  both  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  in  a  state  of 

motion.  ,      -    ,    ,  •       ,,  • 

Then,  uitli  regard  to  the  mode  of  studying  this 
phenomenon  of  "sound,  or  acniistie  sigtis  as  it  is 
called  there  are  two  modes  which  I  shall  not  enter 
into  particular!}-.  One  is  by  mere  individual  ex- 
perience the  result  of  attention  to  the  sounds,  ana 
observing  what  motions  of  matter  produce  those 
sounds,  observing  the  consonance,  acMrdingly,  in 
matters  of  memory  and  observation.  This  is  what 
the  child  does  in  practising  its  senses;  it  studies 
the  thino-  until  it  becomes  familiarized  with  it  by 
observatfon.  The  other  mode  is  by  generalization 
„f  these  observations,  and  the  experience  thus  ob- 
tained :  that  is,  by  referring  all  these  different 
phenomena  to  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
production,  transmission,  reflection,  and  so  lortb, 
of  sound. 

Now  then   there  are  laws  of  sound  as  well  as 
laws  affecting  matter  and  mind,  laws  which  apply 
to  the  generality  of  cases,  and  therefore  when  you 
net  hold  of  a  law,  and  understand  that  law,  you  are 
master  of  the  general  facts  which  are  the  exeiupU- 
fieations  of  that  law.     And  this  mode  of  studying 
sound  is  so  far  useful  that  it  gixes  as  it  were  a 
handle   to  the  pheiioiuena  and  their  development 
by  observation  ;    and   after  observation  has  made 
ii's  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  phenomena, 
by  collecting  them,  they  become  intelligible  signs 
of  health  or  disease.    We  cannot  study  auscultation 
without  a  .•ertnin  combination  of  them  all ;    even 
those  who  reduce  the  study  to  the  most  empirical 
mode,  by  observ  ing  and  recording  what  the.y  ob- 
serve cannot  get  more  than  a  generalization  ot  the 
phenomena.    Auscultation  is  usef.d  to  nialceus  ac- 
quainted with  the  laxvs  ..f  sound,  because  it  makes 
US  more  familiar  with  the  changi's  ot  disease  than 
we  can  be   by   observation.      The  proper  way  oi 
empiricnllN'  observing  acoustic  sounds  would  be  in- 
dependent' of  pathology.      The  student  or  medu-u 
man  observ  es  that  in  certain  cases  the  chest  sound.-, 
dull  on   percussion,  and  in  these  cases  certain  re- 
1  luecUes   are  useful.      He  might  go  on  in  this  way 
indepeiideully  of  any  pathobgical  l'no"-l|nS«  '." 
makl  auscltation  useful  to  him  and  no  donbt 
would  be  so  in  a  certain  sense.     I  understand  tha 
veterinary   surgeons,   even   blacksmiths,    without 
any  1  n»  like  unscientific  knowledge  of  the  heart, 
h^e  1  een  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of    ausculta- 
aon  1  r  many  years  past.     This  may  be  xery  use- 
fu    ,  o  v  andthen  as  a  guide  of  the  beating  ot    he 
p  Is.  without  understanding  the  relations  ot  the 
nilse;    but  this  is  a  very  reserved  use  of  «-  ""d  u 
s  in  no  way  so  useful  as  it  becomes  when   the 
mo  e  in  which   the  signs  are  produced  is  under- 
s  ood      For  a  proper  study,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
o   the  phenoinena  of  sound  in  the  chest  and  a  pro- 
pel  study  of  those  general  acoustic  laws  whi  1, 
?eo-nh.te 'these  ditterent  phenomena   you  wdl  do 
well  to  study  some  works  on  acoustK-s,      Se^eial 
lementary  works  may  be  necessary  for  this  pui- 
nosT     I  have  a  little  work   on   pathology   and 
fu'ases  o    the  chest,  in  which   there  arc  a  few 
eu  ^-al  remarks  on  this  sub  cct,  mtli  regard  to 
so  md  most  applicable  to  'the  study  of  the  ^ound  of 
disease     You  may  enlarge  on  the  subject.     iMJ 

SEs:^5ri^Js^a^=^= 
Sr:!::-r:^S^:"— :'~ 

of- anatomical  fact'.     I  could  give  a  great  variety  of 
illustrations  from    various  sources. 

Now   the  first  mode  of  judging  of  the  acois  ic 

"aiSon  was  first  applied  -t™^^-^j^?j^  ^- 

venber..-,  audit  has  been  extended  p.»  Iv  bj  Lac^  i 

r    ntbevs      Now   ths  may  be  illustrated  by 

"iTenomena  on  U;e  ct^t  itself,  orV  any  other  way . 

i^'hen  the  chest  is  struck  with  a  eertam  de.-ree  ol 
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force,  i:  gives  a  certain  degi'ee  of  holloiv  sound, 
which  sound  is  very  different  from  the  sound  given 
by  striking  the  thigh.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  tflo  sounds.  ICow,  I'talce  the  principle 
on  which  this  depends  as  a.  guide  to  assist  us  to 
understand  the  phenomena,  and  to  mark  it  alto- 
gether. This  was  formerly  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  hollowness  of  the  chest.  A  person  striking 
the  chest  and  obtaining  thereby  a  hollow  sound, 
this  was  supposed  to  be  an  indication  of  a  hollow ; 
and  some  who  attempted  to  apply  acoustic  laws  to 
this,  went  on  to  explain  that  it  was  the  revibration 
of  hoUow  resonance  produced  by  the  interior  of 
the  chest  on  percussion.  I  belie\-e  few  things  more 
injurious  in  a  practical  art  than  erroneous  inter- 
pretations, or  improper  applications  of  a  science, 
and  I  conceive  this  attempt  at  explanation  is  not 
accurate,  it  is  not  consistent  either  with  fact,  as  by 
e.xamination,  or  the  laws  of  sound  as  generally  de- 
veloped. As  an  example  of  this  kind,  an  illustra- 
tion given  is  to  suppose  the  chest  upon  percussion 
gives  a  hollow  sound  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bottle 
gives  a  hoUow  sound  in  the  interior.  Xow,  we 
may  bring  this  to  an  experimental  test.'  If  it  de- 
pended upon  the  explanation  given,  it  is  very  well 
known  that,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  acous- 
tics, the  hollow  sof.nd  produced  by  striking  a  hollow 
bodv  is  in  exact  relation  to  the  size  of  the  interior, 
andto  the  fi-eedora  with  which  the  interior  com- 
municates with  the  exterior,  and  that  the  sound 
would  be  greatly  modified  by  closing  the  orifice. 
The  soand  becomes  changed  to  quite  a  different 
character.  Now,  if  the  sound  produced  in  the  chest 
is  of  a  similar  kind,  it  ought  to  be  modified  by 
the  freedom  with  which  the  air  communicates  from^ 
the  exterior  to  the  interior.  iVhen  I  strike  my 
chest  with  mymouth  open  and  speaking,  having  a 
free  communication  with  the  external  air,  the  sound 
is  precisely  the  same,  as  when  I  close  my  mouth 
and  close  the  glottis,  so  that  there  is  no  communi- 
cation at  all.  The  sound  is  the  same  under  both 
circumstances.  Again,  another  mode  by  which  this 
can  be  proved  to  be  not  the  case,  is  that  bj'  varj-ing 
the  size  of  the  cavity,  the  sound  will  be  a  different 
one  ;  the  internal  resonance  of  the  cavity  will  be 
deep  toned  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cavity, 
and  by  making  the  cavity  smaller  it  can  be  easily 
proved.  Now,  we  can  alter  the  size  of  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  by  expansion,  yet  the  difference  is 
scarcely  apparent.  1  lake  a  full  breath,  and  breathe 
out,  and  the  sound  is  still  the  same.  It  appears, 
therefore,  clear,  that  whatever  it  depends  upon,  it 
docs  not  res'  (n  that  general  law  by  which  hollow 
sound  is  producod.  I  talte  it,  then,  at  once,  that 
the  cause  is,  that  the  sound  which  is  thus  produced 
— the  sound  on  percussion, — depends  on  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  diest :  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  hollow  within  the  chest,  any  further  than 
that  hollow  enables  the  walls  themselves  to  vibrate 
and  give  a  sound,  and  those  walls  vibrating  are  the 
causes  of  the  sound.  These  walls,  then,  constitute 
the  body  struck,  and  so  vibrating  cause  the  sound  ; 
but  they  derive  a  character,  in  their  vibrations, 
from  the  body  or  bodies  underneath  them.  If.  for 
instance,  these  bodies  are  the  lungs  filled  with  air, 
then  the  sound  will  be  hollow,  because  the  lungs 
filled  with  air  do  not  interfere  with  the  ^^brations. 
therefore,  the  sound  is  prolonged;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is,  instead  of  air.  water  in  the  chest,  an 
impediment  arises  to  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations, 
and  a  short  and  abrupt  sound  is  "produced.  A  solid 
body  within  the  chest  has  a  similar  efiect ;  that 
solid  body  coming  in  contact  w  ith  the  chest,  inter- 
feres with  the  fiTcdom  and  continuous  vibrations, 
.ir.d  the  sound,  instead  of  becoming  prolonged  and 
free,  becomes  short  and  dead.  I  generally  illus- 
trate this  by  the  experiment  of  the  hat.  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  ran  get  a  better  illustration 
of  it.  The  sound  or  the  vibrations  of  the  hat  will 
represent  the  mode  in  which  the  vibrations  vibrate, 
not  unlike  the  sound  that  some  very  good  chests 
will  produce.  .Suppose  I  introduce  snn-.e  spongy  or 
porous  matter  into  the  hat,  the  vibrations  will  then 
be  much  shortened.  If  I  introduce  a  handkerchief 
or  anvthing  of  that  kind  into  the  interior  of  a 
bottle,  it  will  stop  the  sound,  imd  a  tubular  sound 
will  be  produced  ;  bnt  not  so  in  the  hat.  Take 
another  illustration  ;  suppose  we  introduce  a  solid 
body  into  contact  with  the  walls,  it  will  at  once 
dead«n  the  sound,     This  will  illustrate  the  wav  in 


which  the  lungs  become  compressed,  and  then  the 
sound  becomes  deadened.  The  lungs  becoming 
consolidated  bv  disease  act  in  the  same  way.  Sup- 
pose we  pour  some  water  in  the  hat.  the  sound  be- 
comes dead  ;  remove  it,  and  the  sound  is  restored. 
By  this  very  simple  illustration,  we  have  a  very 
good  proof  that  the  walls  themselves  of  a  body 
constituted  like  a  hat — the  chest  is  in  some  degree 
like  the  crown  of  a  hat — are  sufficient  to  cause  the 
sound  independently  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
interior,  but  the  interior  being  dense  modifies  the 
sound.  The  chest  is  constituted  by  an  elastic 
frame  of  bone  and  cartilage,  covered  with  mem- 
branous expansions  and  integuments,  and  so 
forth,  thus  constituting  walls  fi-ee  to  vibrate,  and 
they  receive  the  character  of  their  ribrations  from 
the  organs  which  are  underneath.  Accordingly, 
when  the  lungs  rise,  the  soimd  of  the  chest  is  clear, 
because  the  walls  are  free  to  move  and  to  vibrate, 
the  upper  structure  of  the  lung  not  interfering  with 
the  vibrations.  On  the  other  hand  then,  over  the 
liver,  which '  is  a  dense  solid  organ,  the  sound,  in- 
stead of  being  so  clear,  is  dead,  compared  with  the 
sound  produced  in  the  chest.  The  sound  that 
takes  place  over  the  region  of  the  heart  — 
particularly  on  full  expansion  which  presses  the 
heart  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest — 
is  here  modified,  owing  to  the  contact  of  the 
heart  with  the  walls  of  the  chest.  So  also 
with  regard  to  bodies  of  a  different  density  to  those 
which  fie  next  to  th.cm  in  their  natural  position. 
If  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  the  lungs  become 
consolidated  by  disease,  the  sound  will  be  rendered 
deader,  and  the  vibrations  will  take  place  with 
greater  rapidity  ;  and  ihat  taking  place,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vibrations  w  ill  be  raised.  This  is  a  law 
of  acoustics,  that  souiul  varies  according  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  vibrations.  If  there  are  many  nbra- 
tions  the  sound  will  be  like  a  high  note,  if  few  the 
sound  seems  dead,  different  circumstances  will 
deaden  the  soimd,  and  tend  in  some  degree  to  raise 
the  note.  This  is  another  important  fact.  In  some 
cases  it  is  difScidt  to  say  whether  the  sound  is 
deadened  in  tone  or  not.  AVe  c.'>n  distinguish 
whether  it  is  difterent  in  tone;  and  though 
diseases  do  not  tend  to  deaden  the  sound,  they  may 
raise  the  tone,  by  rendering  the  vibrations  more 
rapid.  AA'ater  in  the  caviiy  t.f  the  chest  may 
deaden  the  sound  more  than  the  consolidation  of 
the  lung  wiU  do.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
experiment  of  the  hat.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  any 
circumstances  increase  the  terial  contents  of  the 
chest,  and  move  or  diminish  the  solid  matter,  the 
chest  has  a  tendency  to  produce  increased  vibration  ; 
there  is  more  resonance  than  usual.  This  arises  in 
cases  of  !•/»;)/,  j'Si-mnor  dilat  ed  condition  of  the  air  cells, 
the  lungs  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  air.  In 
flaccid  cmphi/sfvin  there  is  a  diminution  of  proper 
consolidated  matter  in  the  chest,  and  here  the 
sound  on  percussion  is  deeper  than  usual,  and  more 
resonant  and  longer.  There  is  another  example, — 
as  when  air  is  infused  between  the  lungs  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  and  this  is  called  pneiimotlwiax. 
Now,  as  you  may  be  ready  to  suppose,  this  renders 
the  vibration  more  easy,  and  when  there  is  nothing 
but  air,  the  vibration  is  still  clearer,  and  there  is 
an  increased  resonant  sound. 

As  tlie  walls  give  the  soiuid,  it  is  clear  that  tliey 
are  the  source  of  the  sound,  so  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  dense  enough  to  be  sonorous.  If 
they  are  so  flaccid  as  to  be  dull,  you  will  get  no 
sound  out  of  them,  nor  can  you  get  it  out  of  a 
solid  Iwdy  by  percussion  of  the  external  parts,  as 
in  some  eases  where  it  is  illustrated  b}'  the  walls 
being  flaccid,  or  covered  with  fatty  matter,  or  in 
others  mufljed  with  cedema.  And  in  some  parts  of 
many  chests  a  similar  difficulty  is  met  with  ;  in 
the  mammse  for  instance,  the  breast  and  muscles 
in  very  muscular  subjects,  and  those  parts  of  the 
chest  where  theieare  deep  layers  of  muscles,  it  is 
difficult  to  elicit  the  proper  sound  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  what  yon  want 
is  something  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  exterior, 
and  this  you  have  in  the  pleximcter  invented  by 
II.  PioiTv.  He  recommended  percussion  to 
be  made  on  some  solid  body,  rather  than  directly 
on  the  chest,  in  which  case  you  can  elicit  sound 
fi-oiu  parts  otherwise  too  "flaccid  to  give  a 
sound      The  pl,-yi'«etrr  is  simply  prcssetl  on  the 


parts  from  which  the  sound  is  desired  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  percussion  is  made  by  means  of 
the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is 
the  clacking  soimd  which  is  produced.  There  are 
other  inventions  made  to  counteract  this  clacking 
sound.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  pleximeter  more  delicate  results 
are  obtained  than  where  percussion  is  apphed  im- 
mediately to  the  chest.  Dr.  Goiding  Bird  invented 
a  pleximeter,  which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  hammer, 
and  a  plate  to  strike  upon.  With  this  you  woidd 
go  to  the  patient's  chest,  and  with  a  large  formida- 
ble hammer,  enough  to  frighten  some  nervous 
patients  out  of  their  wits,  who  woidd  fancy  yuu 
were  going  to  inflict  some  formidable  operation 
upon  them.  The  German  physicians  invented  an 
applicajion  of  this  kind,  and  Dr.  Bennet  made  some 
improvement  upon  it.  AVhen  the  thing  w  as  about  I 
set  my  wits  to  work  to  try  to  find  out  something 
that  would  answer  the  purpose;  and  this  is,  a  little 
bit  of  whalebone  covered  with  velvet,  and  a  little 
hammer.  Tnis  little  instrument  is  very  portable, 
and  with  it  you  may  perform  percussion  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  very  difficidt  to  use  the  finger, 
and  get  the  most  delicate  results  that  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  more  formidable  instnunents.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  apparatus  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  a  little  practice  ■nill  enable  you  to  obtain 
immediate  percussion  by  usin^  the  finger  and  the 
left  hand,  placing  the  hand  on  the  part,  and  striking 
it  w  ith  the  finger  of  the  right.  You  may  thus  ob- 
tain percussion  over  the  whole  surface,  or  yon  may 
place  a  finger  on  a  particular  part  to  pradlfce  per- 
cussion on  that  part.  The  best  recommendation 
of  the  hand  is  that  you  are  not  likely  to  leave  the 
apparatus  behind  you. 

There  are  varied  modes  of  percussion  ;  some- 
times it  is  short,  sometimes  gentle  and  flat,  and 
sometimes  it  is  fiUippiug,  by  w  hich  sound  is  deve- 
loped with  very  little  force. 

Now,  as  to  the  test  of  the  condition  of  the  chest 
by  percussion.  You  will  remember  that  percus- 
sion is  an  indication  of  the  density  of  the  parts 
within  the  chest,  and  jou  must  remember  what 
those  parts  are— what  is  the  natural  position  of  the 
organs  within  the  chest,  in  order  to  make  the 
sounds  on  percussion  available  as  signs  of  their  con- 
dition. I  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  intelligi- 
ble by  representing  the  chest  as  a  sort  of  trans- 
parency, so  that  you  may  sec  the  apparatus  within 
the  walls.  Now,"  then,  with  regard  to  the  exam- 
ples of  sound,  ifust  as  the  different  organs  lie  in 
their  natural  conditions,  the  sounds  on  percussion 
can  be  modified  by  a  combination  of  these  organs. 
About  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest  you  will  have  a 
pure  pulmonary  sound.  When  you  come  to  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen,  about  the  nipple,  or 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  rib.  you  will  have  a 
more  forcible  sound  on  percussion,  not  quite  so 
clear.  The  sound  is  clearer  than  w  hen  you  get 
the  mixed  sound  of  the  liver  and  the  lungs  together, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  mixed  sound,  the  two  bodies 
modifring  the  vibrations  of  the  chest.  The  same 
thing  is  obser\  ed  with  regard  to  the  region  of  the 
heart.  In  the  tipper  region  of  the  heart,  or  the 
left  side,  or  the  axilla,  yon  have  a  clear  pidmonary 
sound  ;  and  when  you  "come  to  the  third  rib,  close 
to  the  sternum,  or  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  rib, 
nearer  to  the  breast,  the  sound  is  more  modified, 
more  particularly  by  forcible  percussion,  which 
elicits  the  soundof  the  interior  as  well  as  the  ex- 
terior. Coming  over  the  region  of  the  heart  you 
have  not  so  good  a  sound  as  you  have  higher  up. 
And  that  w  ill  be  modified  still  more  by  expiration, 
which  iiu'reases  the  contact  of  the  heart  to  the 
chest.  About  the  region  of  the  heart  the  sound 
becomes  modified  by  the  intestinal  or  stomachic 
organs.  There  is  a  bottle  like  sound,  arising  from 
the  contents,  and  likewise  from  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  being  free  to  vibrate.  There  is  the  tyra-' 
paniticordrumlikeresonauce:  a  mixed  sound,  which 
is  obtained  at  the  back  part  of  the  chest.  In  the 
chest,  the  sound  is  more  purely  pulmonary  ;  the 
walls  of  the  back  are  thicker,  covered  with  a  greater 
thickness  of  muscle,  and  by  the  scapula  ;  and  in 
short  subjects,  the  sound  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  chest,  but  what  you  do  got  is 
pulmonary.  The  sound  is  opposed  by  the  entire 
scapula,  and  sometimes  by  lliu  long  lidge  of  the 
scapula.     Kemcmber  the  "structure  of  the  lung^  ; 
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they  do  not  slope  out  so  much,  they  ave  not  so 
longllieueil  anteriorly  as  they  are  posteriorly,  con- 
sc<iiiently  llicre  is  not  llie  transmission  of  the  li\er 
sound  behind  as  before.  The  same  thin;*;  may  he 
said  with.rei>-ard  to  the  intestines  opposite  tlie 
liollow  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hack  ;  here  yon  get  an  intestinal  sotuid,  mixed 
up  will)  11  pulmonary  sound. 

Tliis  is  tlu>  natural  eondition  of  the  clicst,  and  I 
have  already  adverted  to  some  of  thi'  modes  of 
deMlnpiuK  sounds  from  tlie  supcrtieial  and  from 
the  deep  seated  parts.  The  somids  from  llie  super- 
lieial  parts  are  to  bo  gained  by  superfielid  percus- 
sion ;  Ijy  percussion  by  a  stroke  so  gentle,  that  it 
shall  not  exiend  lo  ihe  deeper  parts,  as  when  you 
strike  an  image,  you  hear  notliing  but  the  sotnid 
of  the  image.  Bui  supjjose  yon  strike  liarder, 
llien  you  have  not  only  the  sound  of  the  image, 
but  a  sound  composed  of  that  of  the  .image,  and 
the  table  on  which  it  rests.  Tliie  is  a  compound 
sound  1  the  other  is  a  superficial  sound,  'i'he 
same  tiling  applies  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  when 
you  strike  them  gently,  von  get  asttperfieial  sound, 
and  accordiugi\  it' you  want  to  kno\\  the  condition 
of  the  lung  which  is  lapping  over  til*'  liver,  and, 
independently  of  the  sound  of  the  U\tr,  yon  use 
the  gentle  filiuleing  pi'rcussion;  but  if  you  wish  to 
know  the  condition  of  the  deeper  se.ited  parts,  you 
use  more  forcible  percu«sion.  The  same  thing 
inny  be  said  Avith  regard  to  the  other  jiarls,  and 
may  lie  rendered  a\ailable  in  disease.  Percussion 
is  the  test  of  the  eondiiion  of  the  chest,  not  only 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  hut  wlien  the  lungs 
are  expanded,  when  the  motion  of  respiration  takes 
Ijlace.  Also,  ivitli  regard  to  the  heart.  The  sound 
is  conslderidily  more  dull  on  expiration  than  on 
inspiration;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  adhesion 
to  the  perfcarilinm  or  the  chest,  or  a  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  or  the  lung  is  diseased,  and  ex- 
piration does  not  take  place,  then  you  have  a  dif- 
firence  between  full  expiration  and  full  inspiration 
which  does  not  exist  generally.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  lungs  are  pernia.nently  in  a  state  of  full 
inspiration,  or  in  the  case  of  emphysema,  this  will 
make  no  change  iu  tlie  sountl  on  iiercussion, (what- 
ever et^brts  are  made  to  perform  percussion  on  the 
chest.)  nor  a  resonant  sound  over  the"region  of  the 
heart.  But  the  great  rule  in  tlio  application  of 
percussion  is  comparing  the  opposite  sides.  There 
IS  a  correspondence  between  the  sound  given  out 
by  the  opposite  sid.es.  jVccordiiigly  w  hen  wc  w  ish 
to  know  a  healthy  condition  of  sound,  we  judge 
not  only  whether  the  sound  is  clear  or  dull,  but 
whether  it  is  as  clear  as  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  some  cases  the  sound  is 
dull  and  not  equal  upon  comparison,  but,  in  clear 
cases,  you  ha\eto  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  mo- 
tions. Sometimes  disease  aft'ects  one  side,  nnd  not 
iheother,  or  else  it  aflects  one  more  than  the  other, 
and  hence  comparison  is  the  great  test  or  means  of 
indicating  percussion. 


LECTUllES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

E.V  JOHN  SCOrFERN,  M.D.,  Lcctmer  on  Clicmistry.  at 
ibc  Aliters^ate  Sclionl  of  Medicine. 

The  next  element  we  have  lo  speak  of  is  chlorine, 
which,  whether  considered  as  a  medical  agent,  or 
in  relation  to  certain  theoretical  views,  which  are 
intimately  associated  with  its  history,  we  shall  find 
to  bo  an  exceedingly  interesting  body.  Chlorine 
was  discovered  by  Scheele  iu  1774,  who  called  it 
tlfphlnii'tsthatcd  marim'  acid.  lie  prepared  it  by 
distilling  muriatic  or  vmrine  acid,  with  the  black 
oxide  of  mang-anese,  which  latter  «as  supposed  to 
depri\c  the  acid  of  an  imaginary  substance  termed 
by  him  )ililogiston.  1  have  before  now  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  this  term,  phlogiston,  was  not 
very  exactly  ch'fined  or  understood,  even  by  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  most,  being  like 
the  word  .fi/mpaUti/,  so  much  emploved  in  medical 
practice,  one  without  any  definite  meaning,  but 
serving  admirably  the  purpose  of  simplifying  an 
explanation  if  not  ai  idea..  The  word  phlogiston 
may,  however,  in  many  cases  be  translated  hydro- 
gen, which,  if  done  in  the  present  instance,  Scheele 
must  be  owned  to  have  had  a  cleverer  comprchen- 
i'on  of  the  nature  of  chlorine  th.in  any  subsequeut 
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mist,  Lavoisier,  and  his  colleagues,  in  their  spirit 
of  generalisation,  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
oxygen  was  the  sole  acidifying  principle,  therefore 
they  maintained  that  the  dephlogisticated  marine 
acid  of  Scheele,  or  chlorine,  nnist  necessarily  con- 
tain oxygen.  This  view  was  adopted  until  the 
year  ISIO,  and  when  D.avy  first  made  known  his' 
doubts  as  to  its  correctness,  ho  was  regarded  as  a 
Idnd  of  scientific  infidel.  The  Erench  theory  of 
the  composition  "f  chlorine,  broached  as  it  was  at 
a  period  when  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  was 
undergoing  a  complete  revolution,  influenced,  as 
may  be  wi^il  imagined,  the  visible  structure  of  this 
science,  to  a  very  gi'eat  extent,  and  as  a  conse- 
tjnence,  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  men.  In- 
deed, tiu  casting  our  glances  where  we  may.  over 
the  wide  field  of  chemistry,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  its  uom"nclatnre,  as 
it  regards  the  pertinacity  with  which  chemists 
have  insisted  that  oxygen  must  necessarily  form 
part  of  every  acid.  This  fallacy  is  loo  dei^ply 
mingleil  with  the  science  and  its  nomenclature  for 
niiy  one  to  expect  its  complete  removal.  Cliloriiu' 
I  ilocs  not  possess  any  acid  properties,  although  we 
Hud  it  to  have  been  calli'd  dephlogisticated  marine 
and  oxy-mnriatic  acid.  Davy,  in  ISlIt,  proved 
that,  according  to  the  strictest  logic  of  chemistry, 
chlorine  must  bo  regarded  as' a  simple  body,  inas- 
mncli  as  oxygen,  far  from  being  loosely  combined 
with  mnriatic  acid  in  its  formation,  as  was  ima- 
gined, could  not  be  proved  to  exist  in  it  at  all. 
This  view  of  the  nature  oi'  chlorine  is  now  univer- 
sally receivid,  and  here  its  history  terminates. 
Chlorine  is  found  in  both  kingdoms  of  nature; 
although  its  properties  are  such  that  it  would  be 
fatal  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  if  existing 
iu  an  uncombined  state.  In  the  inorganised  king- 
dom, it  ehiedy  exists  in  combination  with  sodium, 
forming,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  rock  salt, 
and  also  in  the  ocean.  It  is  also  found  in  combi- 
nation with  magnesium,  calcium,  lead,  silver,  and 
other  metals.  In  combination  with  hydrogen, 
forming  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  it  escapes 
Mccasioiially  from  tlu'  craters  of  \cilcanoes. 

In  the  organised  kingdom  it  is  found  in  com- 
bination in  both  animals  and  vegetables.  Sprengel 
affirms  that  maritime  plants  exhale  this  gas  cliietiy 
during'  the  night.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  said  to  be 
a  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice  of  animals,  and 
chlorides,  or  combiuatious  of  chlorine  with 
simple  bodies,  are  found  in  many  other  animal 
secretions. 

There  are  several  ways  of  pj'epariug  chlorine, 
but  only  t\v  o  of  any  ]iractical  importance. 

1. — By  heating  hydrochloric  acid  with  biuoxide 
of  manganese, 

2. — By  heating  together  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  comin<ui  salt,  and  biuoxide  t>f  manganese. 

In  process  1st,  two  ei|ui\alents  or  74  parts  of 
hydrochloric  ucid,  react  ou  one  equi»alent  or  44 
parts  of  the  biuoxide,  and  j  ield  one  eqiuvalent  Or 
36  parts  of  chlorine,  one  equivah'Ut  or  9  parts  of 
water,  and  one  eqiuvalent  or  64  parts  of  proto- 
chloride  of  manganese.  Symbolicijly,  the  decom- 
position is  thus  expressed — lln  0-  and  2  CI.  H 
give  Mu  CI,  CI  and  2  HO. 

The  second  process,  however,  is  cheapest,  and 

most  convenient;   the  theory  is  as  follows: — Two 

equivalents  or  80  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  react  on 

one  equivalent  or  44  parts  of  the  biuoxide,  and  on 

60  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium, 

and  yield  one  equivalent  or  SB   parts  of  chlorine, 

j  one  equivalent  or  7li  parts  of  sulphate  of  the  pro- 

!  toxide  of  mangaufse,    and  one  ei|uivalent  or   72 

j  parts  of  the   sulphate   of  soda.      In    symbolical 

I  language,  thus  Mn  O-  and  Na  CI   treated   with 

2  S  (P  produce  SO^  Na  0-|-S03  Mn  O  and  CI  is 

evohed. 

In  jiractice,  when  following  the  last  process,  it  is 
usual  to  mix  three  parts  of  dried  common  salt  with 
one  part  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  to  add 
to  this,  phiced  in  a  retort,  so  much  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  an  eqtnil  bulk  of  water,  as  may 
be  sufficient  for  producing  a  thin  paste.  The  heat 
of  a  spirit  or  oil-argand  lamp,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  developing  the  gas,  which  mav  oe  collected 
over  water  in  a  common  pneumatic  trough,  or  by 
displacement.  The  first  portions  shonW  be  col- 
lectod  and  thrown  away  as  they  ore  Impure,  but 
plUofint;  being'  m  evceccHttgJ^'  jcVitdUng  fiiibstan^e 


when  breathed,  it  sIkjuUIJ  never  be  allowed  to 
escape  within  a  building.  Books  recommend  the 
collection  of  chlorine  over  warm  water,  because 
cold  water  absorbs  it  to  a  certain  extent;  however 
iu  practice,  I  invariably  use  the  latter,  thinking  it 
better  for  nutny  reasons.  If  warm  water  be  used, 
the  gas  is  made  to  expand,  and  if  bottles  bi^  filled 
with  it  in  this  expanded  state,  and  the  stoppers 
inserted,  the  toi-ce  of  atinosjiheric  pressure  on 
thi'Ui  is  sui'li  that  they  are  frequentlj'  incapable  of 
being  withdrawn;  moreover  a  warm  water  bath 
ditl'uses  through  the  atmosphere  a  suffii'ient  cpian- 
tity  of  the  gas  to  seriotisly  interfere  with  breathing. 
On  the  other  hand,  bj'  collecting  chlorine  over  cold 
water,  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  hist  it  is  true,. yet 
the  ab.soi'ption  soon  attains  its  maximum,  and  the 
vessels  become  .speedily  filled  with  the  sttbstanco 
considerably'  diminisheil  iu  volume  by  the  agency 
of  cold. 

Chlorine  when  thus  pi'cpared  is  a  greenish 
yellow  substance,  whence  its  name,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly suftbi'ating  odour,  very  irritating  to  the 
air  passages  when  inspired.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  gas  is  '2470.  It  does  not  burn,  but  sup- 
ports the  combustion  of  some  bodies.  The  flame 
of  a  taper  \v  hen  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing 
this  gas  is  not  immediately  extinguished,  but 
bums  for  a  second  or  two  with  a  dull  red  light, 
giving  off  black  carbonaceous  fumes.  M,any 
bodies,  h  iwexcr.  t.ake  fire  spontaneously  whon 
immersed  in  I'ldorine  ;  of  this  powdered  antimony, 
and  phosphorus  are  examiiles.  If  a  paper  satu- 
rated with  oil  of  turpeutine  be  immersed  in  this 
gas,  it  immediately  takes  fire,  and  dense  clouds  of 
charcoal  are  deposited.  This  phenomenon  is  de- 
pendent on  the  great  affinity  ^vhich  chlorine  pos- 
sesses for  hydrogen.  Oil  of  turpentine  consists  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  united  together,  of  thes* 
chlorine  abstracts  the  latter,  and  leaves  the  former 
in  an  isolated  state.  The  affinity  of  chlorine  for 
hydrogen  is  very  great;  when  mixed,  these  gases 
gradually  unite  even  at  common  temperatures,  and 
suddenly  w  ith  explosiim,  if  set  on  fire  by  a  taper  - 
or  the  electric  spark.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
great  affinity  for  hydrogen,  that  chlorino  is  ena- 
bled to  decompose  most  organic  substances. 

Chlorine  is  occasionally  employed  in  medical 
practice  as  a  fumigating  agent,  disinfectant,  and 
antiseptic.  Also  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning 
by  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
hydro-sitlphate  of  ammonia,  but  in  all  these  cases, 
chloride  of  lime  is  a  far  more  agreeable  agent. 
It  has  been  employed  moreover  in  certain  pulmo- 
nary diseases,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  with 
apparent  benefit;  nay,  it  has  been  even  said  to 
cure  phthisis,  but  the  assertion  is  not  well  sup- 
ported. By  far  the  most  impoitant  uses  of 
chlorine  are  to  be  sought  for  iu  the  arts,  where  it 
is  chiefly  employed  as  a  bleaching  agent.  The  old 
plan  of  bleaching  linen  consisted  in  exposing  it  to 
the  combined  agency  of  light,  air,  and  moisture, 
for  a  considerable  period,  when  the  oxygen,  under 
these  circumstances,  united  with  the  colouring 
matter,  and  formed  colourless  compounds.  It  had 
been  remarked  that  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a 
compound  hereafter  to  be  spoken  of,  was  a  very 
powerful  bleaching  agent,  and  moreover  that  dew 
water  bleached  more  effectually  than  water  from 
any  other  source;  then  it  was  forthwith  imagined 
that  such  water  contained  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
to  which  its  bleaching  properties  were  attributable. 
In  short,  the  process  of  ordinary  bleaching  was 
said  to  depend  upon  the  formation  of  colourless 
oxides  of  colouring  matter.  The  bleaching  pro- 
perties of  chlorine  were  referred  to  the  same  cause; 
it  was  said  that  this  gas.could  not  bleach  except 
water  were  present,  under  which  circumstances 
the  latter  becoming  decomposed,  its  hydrogen 
tmiting  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydro-chloric 
a'.'id,  and  its  oxygen  yet  in  a  nascent  state,  allying 
itself  to  the  colouring  matter,  and  producing  a 
colourless  oxide.  This  theory  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  seems  no  less  plausible,  but  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Kane,  it  is  not  correct. 
This  chemist  says,  that  chlorijie  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  the  new  substance  formed,  some- 
times replacing  hydrogen,  at  other  times  simply 
combining  with  the  colouring  body,  and  in  some, 
it£  reaction  being  so  complev,  that  its  iium¥4ifite 
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Chlorine,  v.licn  brought  into  cont.nct  with  w.ntpi- '  COURSE  OF    LECTURES    ON  THE    DI-VG- 

at  a  temporatiire  of  32  deg.  E.  forms  a  ciystnlline  |      nqSIS,  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATilENT 

compound,  which  1.S  deeompo.sea  by  a  temiierature  ;       ^„    nT^EA^T?q    nv  TTTF  vppvattc  cvc; 

ofaboi.(45  deg.     If  a  quantity  of  these  crystals        "^    mhEAbLS    Oi    IHE  >.LR\  OUS  SYS- 

bo  scaled  up  in  a  strong  glass  tube,  and  heat  be 

applied  to  one  end  whilst  the  other  is  cooled,  the 

chlorine   during  its  liberation,  exerts    so    much 

pressure  on  itself,  that  it  becomes  condensed  into 

a  fluid.     100  Tohimes  of  water  at  60  deg.  F.  and 

30  inches  bar.  absorb  20(;  volumes  of  chlorine,  but 

it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  have  been 

freed  from  all  other  gases  by  boiling,  and  that  it 

should  be  agitated  with  the  chlorine  ;  other- 
wise this   amount   of    absorption   does   not   take 

place,  and  hence  ma}-  chlorine  be  collected  over 

cold  iiater  without  any  practical  inconvenience. 

Walter  holding  chlorine  in  solution,  possesses  the 

taste,  colour,  odour,  and  bleaching  properties  of 

the  gas.     The  combination  of  these  two,  however, 

is  not  ver}-  stable,  for  when  exposed  to  the  light, 

chloride  of  oxygen,  (hydrochloric  acid)  is  formed, 

and  oxygen  gas  eliminated.     This  change  may  be 

kno^\ii  to  have   occurred  by   the  solution  baling 

lost  its  coloui-,  and  acquired  the  property  of  red- 
dening litmus.     The  oxygen  thus  liberated  during 

the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  under  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  is  in  a  condition  par- 
ticularly  prone  to  unite  with  other  bodies;  and 

hence  chlorine   acquires  the  propertv  of  a  very 

poi\-erfully  oxidising  substance.      In  the   greater 

number  of  instances,   howeier,  according  to  some 

philosophers,  the  oxidising  influence  of  chlorine 

depends  upon  other  causes.  Thus  it  converts  pro- 
toxide into  peroxide  of  iron,  by  combining  with 

one   portion   of  the   metal,   and   leaving   all   the 

oxygen  tO'unite  with  the  remainder,  but  I  cannot 

help  attributing  the  chief  oxidising  property  of, 

this  body  to  its  power  of  decomposing  water,  as 
just  indicated. 

Chlorine  unites  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions 

forming  a  very  perfect  series  of  compounds.     Its 

affinities  are  very  extensive  indeed,  being  capable 

of  uniting  w  ith  nearly  all  the  simple  br7flies,  and 

forming  compounds  termed  MoriJcx  or  rhlorwels. 

With  raetals  it  yields  compounds,  analagous   in 

many  respects  to  the  same   bodies  with  oxygen; 

but  \ii[h  non-metallio  simple  bodies,  the  analogy 
is  by  no  means  so  close.  For  the  most  part,  the  i 
compounds  of  chlorine  with  simple  bodies  are  very  , 
soluble,  in  this  respect  di£f.?ring  widely  from  oxides'; 
chloride  of  silver,  and  chloride  of  mercury,  hoH- 
pver,  arc  well  known  exceptions.  In  sonie  cases 
chlorine  unites  with  metallic  oxides,  but  the  re- 
sults of  such  combinations  are  aot  very  stable. 
Sometimes  it  unites  with  protoxides  without  de- 
composition; at  other  times  it  displaces  a  portion  I 
of  the  oxygen  of  a  peroxide,  which  becomes  re- 
placed by  itself.  Thus  with  lime  it  forms  Ca  0. 
CI;  withprotoxi'le  of  le.ad,  PbO.  CI;  with  Baryta. 
Ba  O.  CI  «hich  probably  correspontl  to  Pb  Osand 
Ba  O'.  In  addition  to  the  properties  of  chlorine, 
which  I  have  mentioned  casually,  the  following 
must  be  impressed  upon  your  memories. 

100  cubic  inches  weigh  nearly  77  grains.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2.5'  nearly."  Its  eauivalent  1 
weight  is  36,  omitting  fraction's,  and  its  eqiuvalent 
size  is  equal  to  that  of  hydrogen.  By  a  pressure 
of  4  atmospheres,  i.  e.  fiO  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 
at  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  F.  it  is  condensed  into 
a  yeBow  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  I-,'!!.  The 
colour,  odour,  and  l>lea(;hing  qualities  of  chlorine 
are  distincti\e  duiracterisiics  of  ilie  ga.s,  when 
nncombined  or  merely  united  \\ith  water.  Wore- 
ever,  either  in  these  or  any  other  conditions,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  foqpi  part  of  an  insoluble  com- 
pound, it  yields  with  iiitrale  of  sil\er  a  wliite 
curdy  ins'oluble  chloride  of  the  metal,  whicli 
blackens  on  exposure  to  the  solar  rays,  or  e\  en 
diffused  daylight,  which  is  totally  insoluble  in 
boiling  nitric  acid,  and  soluble  in  liquor  ammonite. 
These  characteristics  arc  peculi.aj-  to  chloi-ine 
alone,  and  hence  arc  the  distinctive  tests  for  that 
substance. 


FonF.ir.?:  Phvsiciaks  ix  PAnis.— The  number 
of  foreign  physicians  now  authorised  to  practice 
in  Paris,  amoiints  1o  thirty-one.  Within  the  last 
ten  ycar.s,  only  two  or  three  permissions  have  lieen 

f ranted,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  demands   ad- 
resscd  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 


I  have  not  jnirposed  to  rpad  anything  in  these 
lectures,  but  there  is  an  essay  by  Sir  Henry 
Half.ird,  which  gi"'s  an  interesiing  description  of 
a  case  that  relates  to  the  present  subject,  and  yon 
must  allow  me  to  read  half  a  page.  It  is  what  I 
have  obsened  repeaiedly  myself.  This  patient 
had  all  the  symptoms  pre\iously  mentioned, 
and  I  must  remark  that  this  w  as  tjie  case  of  the 
late  Dr.  Warren.  Sir  Henry  Halford  says,  "A 
young  gentleman  of  family,  about  25  years  ago, 
took  cold  whilst  under  the  influence  of  mercury ; 
the  fever  increased  daily,  until  it  was  accompanied 
at  last  by  so  much  fever  and  delirium,  as  made  it 
necessary  to  use  not  only  the  most  powerful  re- 
medies, but  also  personal  restraint.  At  length, 
after  three  days  of  incessant  exertion,  during 
which  he  never  slept  for  an  instant,  he  ceased  to 
rave,  and  was  calm  and  collected.  His  perception 
of  extemal  objects  was  correct,  and  they  no  longer 
distressed  him,  audhe  asked  pressingly  if  it  were 
possible  that  he  could  live? 

On  being  answered  tenderly,  but  not  in  a  way 
calculated  to  deceive,  that  it  was  probable  he  might 
not,  he  dictated  iiiost  att'ectionate  communications 
to  his  friend  abroad  ;  recollected  some  claims 
upon  his  pur.se;  'set  his  hou.se  in  order,' and  died 
the  f>llo"wing  nighl."  I  should  not  ha\e  quoted 
this  case  had  I  not  seen  similar  cases,  and  in  fact 
mav.y  cases  are  calculated  to  deceive,  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  the  patient,  instead  of  being  better,  is 
worse.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  reason  why  so 
unfavourable  an  opinion  was  entertained  of  his 
state  was.  that  the  apparent  amendment  was  not 
preceded  by  sleep,  and  was  not  accorop.^nied 
by  a  slower  pulse."  Now  the  fact  of  a  patient 
i  in  this  state  being  worse  is  an  important  thing; 
i  for,  when  a  patient  seems  better  and  is  no  better, 
I. you  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of 
things,  called  the  sinking  state,  what  John 
Hunter  called  a  state  of  "  dissolution,"  is  not  a 
stale  of  amendment. 

Before  I  conclude  the  subject  of  the  .symptoms. 
I  want  to  detail  to  you  au  interesting  fact,  which 
,  I  believe  to  be  a  nen-  one,  corroborated  by  an  in- 
t  teresting  case  lately  published  by  a  gentleman  whom 
I  have  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  knowing,  namely 
the  convulsions  that  arise  from  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain.  My  friend.  !Mr. 
Henry  Smith,  performed  this  experiment  a  short 
time  ago;  he  took  a  dog  and  removed  the  upper 
part  of  the  cranium,  and  lacerated  the  brain  in 
every  direction.  There  was  no  convulsive  aft'ec- 
I  tion.  At  length  he  removed  the  entire  .substance 
of  the  brain,  leaving  nothing  visible  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  membranes 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  brain.  Now  this  is  the  im- 
portant fact — he  pinched  the  dilVerent  membranes 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  to  my  astonishment 
there  was  every  system  of  spasmodic  action  in  the 
,  face,  the  neck,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal. 
The  fact  is  that  lesion  of  the  membranes  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  produc(>s  spasmodic  action.  In 
fact,  by  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane 
'you  may  have  spasmodic  itction,  and  any 
lesion  of  the  dura  mater,  like  this  membrane,  \\\\\ 
produce  spasmodic  action,  and  in  this  manner  you 
account  for  those  spasmodic  aft'eclions  not  pre- 
viously accounted  for  until  this  was  known.  This 
fact  is  import;int  in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 
A  near  relative  of  mine  bad  a  favourite  horse  : 
he  was  fond  of  riding.  On  opening  a  gate,  and 
leaning  forward  to  do  so.  the  animal  did  what 
many  horses  are  apt  to  do;  it  tossed  up  its  bead 
nolently.  and  this  action  gave  my  friend  a  bli.w 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull.  He  n  as  never 
free  from  head-ache  from  (hat  hour.  He  became 
afl'ecled  with  delusive  ideas  ;  he  was  freiiucntiv 
buying  every  plot  of  giound  that  he  saw,  and  at 
length  he  became  incapable  of  taking  care  of  his 


own  concerns,  and  died  in  a  hmatic  asilum.     That 
case  is  one  of  atrophy.     Atrophy  of  the  brain  is 
the  result  of  disease.     There  is  a  depression  upon 
the  brain.     The  modus  operandi  of  this  is  unlike 
inflammation.      It   is  produced  by   ettusion    into 
the  membranes;   this  effusion,    where   there    was 
before  a  cavity,  produces  a  depression  upon  the 
brain,  which  is  indicated  by  the  symptoms  I  have 
before   detailed  to   you,  in  noticing   the  ease  of 
atrophy.     The  symptoms  are   pain  and  delusive 
ideas,  and  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  aware  of  these.     There  was  paralysis  of  speech, 
the  patient  lost  the  power  of  articulation.      He 
lost  the  mobile  power  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  so  that  when  he  walked,  he  used  one  arm 
and  one.  leg  before  the  other.     Now,  emphatically, 
I  say.  the  point  which  it  is   important   to  briiig 
before  your  attention  in  regard  to  such  cases  is 
this,  to  distinguish  between  insanity  and  diseases 
of  the  brain  producing  delusive  ideas.     I  need  not 
tell  you  that  this  case  was  not  a  case  of  insanity, 
but   was  a  case  of  partial  arachnitis,  an  injury  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain.     It  was   a  disease  of 
tlie  brain  producing  delusive  ideas.     It  is  very  im- 
portant to  distinguish   between  these  cases,  for  in 
this  ease,  however  it  might  bear  the  appearance  of 
insanity,  it  was  but  a  disease  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  producing  incoherent  or  delusive  ideas. 
Another  very  important  thing  is.  that  you  have 
in  many  persons  delusions  which  are  similar,  and 
in  one  you  may  have  a  slight  degree  of  inarticu- 
lateness   in    the    speech,    and   a    slight    degree  of 
paralysis.     That  is  the  c:ise  I  have  alluded  to — 
the  patient  was  not  insane;  there  was  disease  of 
the  brain  producing  insane  ideas  but  not  insanity. 
The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  most  important 
from  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  to  you.     I  have 
a  case  under  my  care  just  now  of  a  very  interest- 
ing character.     The  gentleman  1  am  alhuling  to  I 
haie   attended   for  three   j-ears.     He   is   affected 
with  paraplegia.     The  paraplegia  has  licen  very 
much  removed,  and  he  recovered  from  it  sooner 
than  is  usual  in  such  cases.     From  losses  whicli 
he  sustained  he  was  violently  aft'ected  in  his  mind, 
and   became    deranged;   I  must   call    it   insanity. 
He  was  taken  to  an  asylum;  1  was  called  in  to 
that  asylum,  and  I  gave  it  as  ray  opinion  that  that 
patient  had  paralysis  with  his  insanity,  and  could 
never  recover.     lie  is  now"  capable  of  conducting 
his  own  affairs.     That  very  patient  dined  with  me 
the  other  day.     I  had  invited  him   with  a  friend 
of  mine  in  order  to  see  wheiher  there  was  any 
malady  remaining,  but  his  conversation  was  as  in- 
telligent and  as  full  of  information  as  that  of  any 
person  at  the  table.     Was  it  deception  ?     The  de  - 
ception   was  as  to  there  being  real  insaiyty   with 
the   paraplegia,  and   that    kind  of  paraly;iis  that 
comes  on  is  not  a  case  of  insanity.     The  prognosis 
here  is  invariably  fatal  as  to  the  recovery  of  the 
disease  and  to  the  duration  of  life. 

I  cannot  concliule  this  lecture  without  saying  a 
few  words  more  about  arachnitis.  I  am  not  going 
over  again  what  I  said  about  the  importance  of 
blood-letting  as  a  diagnostic,  as  I  suppose  the  sub- 
ject is  sufliciently  impressed  upon  your  minds. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  must  revert  in  the  first  place  to  n  hat  I  said 
before — place  the  patient  upright  in  the  first  place, 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  is  to  put 
the  patient  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  because 
this  will  probably  have  a  tendency  to  the  subjuga- 
gation  of  the  disease.  Now  1  have  only  one  state- 
ment to  make  in  order  to  guide  you.  If  the 
symptoms  do  not  subside, .  you  must  repeat 
blood-letting.  If  the  (juantity  taken  is  very  slight, 
repeat  the  dose,  but  (hen  it  must  hi'  very  small, 
for  you  may  depend  on  it  the  case  will  not  bear  a 
repetition  o(  the  blood-letting.  If  the  symptoms 
are  not  entirely  removed,  you  iiiay  hope  day  after 
day  to  see  a  mitigation  of  them,  but  if  the  symp- 
toms continue,  and  you  have  taken  as  much  blood 
from  the  arm  as  you  can,  cuppin',-  may  hi'  adopted 
as  being  more  valuable  than  leeches,  ;ind  this  may 
be  applied  daily,  and  you  may  watch  its  efleet,  ;ind 
as  soon  as  possible  put  the  patient  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  the  sooner  you  do  so  the 
better.  Dr.  Abernetliy  recommends  in  cases  of 
this  kind.eroton  oil  as  the  best  purgative.     These, 
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then,  are  the  lemeiUes.  Then  there  are  some 
other  iioiiits.  lu  the  Krst  mstanee  phice  the 
initieiit  with  liis  head  aucl  shoulders  raised.  The 
best  mode  is  to  place  an  inclined  plane  under  thi' 
bed  or  niattrass,  so  as  to  raise  the  whole  of  the 
bod\-.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  little  disposition  to 
the  patient  slipping  ort' the  bed,  and  this  is  obviated 
by  raising  the  pillow.  The  next  important  thing 
is"  very  cold  applications  to  the  head.  Another 
ini]iortanl  thin;v  is  to  keep  the  feet  exceedingly 
«ai-ni,  reversing  the  order  of  things,  keeping  the 
head  as  cool  as  possible,  and  the  feet  as  wurmas  ; 
)iossiblc.  

TRACTICAL  OI5SERVATIONS  UN  THE  NA-  ' 
■J'UKK,  ]'ECi;LIARrnES.  AND  TREAT-  1 
ME.\"J',  OF  SOME  OF  THE  JIOST  PUE- 
VALENT  DISEASES,  &c.  CONNECTED 
Wiril  T'llE  I'Ul'UEATIUN  OF  NORTH 
(TIESiriUE,  AND  SOUTH  LANCASHHIE, 
EMl'LOYED  IN  COTTON  FACTOISUiS. 

B''  Uli.uU\i  Cl.iv  Mi'iiilicr  of  tlic  Unyjil  ColIc^'C  of  rliysiciaiis.  Lon- 
don, Collorrr  of  Snr;-'coiis,  Kilioburiili,  anil  Lectiirei:  eu  MctUcal 
J  ui  tsjirutlcnvc  and  Medical  Police,  Mnncliester. 

(Concluded  from  ]ia5e2(jl.) 

ll  is  impossible  to  \ie\v  the  adult  operatives  of 
factory  districts,  without   being  convinced   of  the 
fact   of    coiistitnlional    depreciation.     Those  who 
escape  the  fatality  of  the  many  diseases  to  which 
they  are  exposed  in  early  life,  live   onward,  only 
lo  pro\  e  more  dci-idedly  the  inroad  made  into  their 
[■"ustitulions;  ^\llen,  if  differently  employed,  they 
might  have  lii'en  of  the  most  healthy  character. 
Many  years  ago,  some  of  the  best  recruits  in  the 
service",  were  raised  in  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire; 
but  now,  a  young  man  brought  up  in  a  factory, 
passing  a  physical   examination  as  a  recruit,   is 
very  rare  indeed.     It  has  been  said,  "  they  have 
loo  much  good  sense  to  enlist;"  but  the  truth  is,  it 
is  useless  to  enlisi,  and  be  rejected.     I  have  my- 
self rejected  many,   and  in  fact,  I  seldom  saw  a 
good  recruit  come  out  of  the  factories  ;  miners  on 
the  contrary,   and  some  other  classes  of  workmen 
were  stout  athletic  young  men,  who  could  bear 
fatigue,  and  were  well  calculated  for  the  service. 
No  one  wiiuld  wonder   at  this  ditii?rence,  when  he 
examines  the  physical  developments  of  the  difterent 
artisans.— One,  who  has  passed  neai-ly  all  his  time 
in  a  fiictory,  looks  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he 
is  ;  and  it  is  difficult. to  tind  one  who  may  be  said 
to  enjoy  robust  health. — Much  depends  on  the  de- 
parti'nents  in  which  individuals  are  employed,  for 
the  development  of  varit>us  forms  of  disease. — For 
instance,  asthma,  in  \  arious  forms,  and  obstinate 
constipation  attack  those  employed  in   the  card- 
room,  the  consequence  of  breathing  an  atmosphere 
constantly  loaded  with  fine  particles  of  the  cotton 
dust,  iS;c. ;   whilst  spinners,   from  their  extraordi- 
nary  muscular  exertions,   are  subject  to  h;ema- 
temesis,  ba'mopt}'sis,  phthisis,  &c.,   as  w.ell  as  the 
more  active   inflammatory    diseases, — pneumonia, 
peripneumonia,    hepatitis,    and    enteritis.      Their 
long  continueil  standing  position  brings  on  vari- 
cose   venous    affections   of  the  legs  ;  ulcers   of  a 
very  obstinate  character,  and  hfemorrhoids ;  ingui- 
nal  and   scrotal   hernias   are  also  very  common. 
From  violent  exertions  long  continued,  excessive 
perspiration   is  exuded,  which,  if  carried  too  far 
ends  in  debility,  constipation,  anorexia,  atrophy, 
and  phthisis.  Sometimes,  theperspiration  is  suddenly 
cheeked    by    frer|uent    exposure    to    atmospheric 
changes,  (very  different  to  the  liigh  temperature  in 
which  they  generally  v\ork);  hence  arise  frequent 
attacks  of  fever,  often  degenerating  into  typhus, 
almost  certain  to  become  typhoid  if  bled,  and  very 
often  fatal  if  depiction  is  resorted  to.    AVhere  they 
escape  attacks  of  general  fever,  rheumatism, acute. 
and  chronic,  tic  dotoureu.v,  and  obstinate  diarrheas 
are  very   ct^mmon,  and  constipation    eipudly  s<,i, 
which   is   greatly    increased  by   the  daily  use  of 
inferior  cheese,'  which  adds  no  little  to  the  list  of 
dyspeptic  patients,  wliich  is   certainly   very   nu- 
merous.     The    operatives,    generally    speaking, 
are  not  cleanly,   and  their  coarse  inferior  diet  is 
made   much  worse,  by  bad  management   on   the 
one  hand,  and  improvidence  on  the  other,  which 
will  in  some  manner  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
eruptive  diseases,  ehieily   the  itch,  and  scorbutic 
affections.     One  seldom  sees  gout,  apople.vy  or  in- 
sanity in  this  class. 


CuAPTKlt    VI. 

The  DccHiiiiin  Periutlof  Life  in  Both  Sc.iCi. 

If  we  pursue  this  subject  lo  the  declining 
period  of  life  in  both  sexes,  wo  shall  only  be  the 
more  coutirmcil  in  our  views  already  stated,  lu 
females,  the  period  of  menstrual  cessation  is  an 
extremely  critical  one,  and  not  nnfrequently  ac- 
comiianicd  with  fatal  results,  and  very  many  are 
rendered  truly  miserable  by  prolapsus  uteri,  ani, 
&e.  lam  nolaware  that  cessation  of  menstruation 
occurs  at  au  earlier  period  than  ordinary  amongst 
this  class,  but  it  is  common  for  the  females  to  marry 
very  )  ouilg,  and  they  generally  have  children 
quickly,  so' that  at  forty  or  fifty  they  appear  old 
women.  When  indi\iduals  are  past  their  prime, 
and  incapable  of  a  certain  amount  of  work,  they 
seldom  get  employed  ;  indeed,  it  is  rare  to  see  a 
person  at  fifty  employed  in  a  mill  at  all. 

What  must  be  considered  the  declinuig  period 
of  life  in  this  class  is  little  more  than  the  prime 
of  an  agriculturist's  life,  the  men  appear  bowed 
down  with  age,  when  not  old,  and  their  physical 
faculties  almost  annihilated,  real  old  age  is  seldom 
attained  ;  and  should  it  be,  it  is  attended  with  so 
many  diseases,  that  life  must  be  a  burden  to  tlie 
individuals,  if  not  to  those  on  v\hom  they  depend 
for  their  scanty  comforts — few  have  the  courage 
and  industry  to  save  a  little  money  in  theiryouth, 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  necessaries  for  the  de- 
cline of  life.  This  sad  catalogue  of  miseries  is  not 
overrated.  The  whole  lists  of  maladies  are  an 
every  day  ocefirrence  in  those  districts,  and  con- 
\ iiice  a  rel!ecti>e  and  obser\ing  person,  that  tins  /.. 
the  locality  ••\\here  wealth  accumulates,  and  men 
decay." 


CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

(Continned  from  page  2S1.) 


(To  tile  Editor  of  the  '  Medical  Times.') 

Sib, — Before  commencing  the  superstructure  of 
treatment,  permit  me  to  remove  a  little  more  of 
the  rubbish  tluit  lies  in  my  way,  in  the  shape  of 
misconceptions  or  misrepresentations  on  certain 
leading  points  of  this  question,  which  have  gained 
currency  among  many  members  of  the  profession, 
who  are  either  too  busy  or  too  negligent. to  do 
more  than  give  it  a  mere  cursory  attention. 
Having  met  with  some  of  these  errors,  in  an 
article  lately  mannfactm-ed  in  the  intellectual 
laboratory  of  Sir  George  Lcfe\re,  I  shall  notice, 
HI  transitu,  a  few  of  the  remarks  made  by  that 
physician,  who  has  so  long  been  a  sojourner  in  a 
toreign  land. 

He  states,  inter  alia,  "  The  public  have  of  late 
acquired  some  new  and  very  consolatory  ideas  as 
to  the  nature  of  consumption.  When  attacked  by 
the  disease  they  no  longer  despair  as  formerly; 
they  have  hopes  of  permanent  cure.  If  this  fail 
they  know  that  their  lives  may  be  prolonged  to  au 
indefinite  period,  for  they  are  now  aware  that  the 
flame  may  be  kept  alive  by  half  a  lung,  or  two 
lobes  out  of  three,  or  three  out  of  five,  and  then 
they  may  catch  a  severe  cold  which  will  cure  them 
radically.  (See  Dr.  Ramadge  on  consumption."") 
I  confess  my  surprize  that  this  gentleman  should 
have  so  far  mistaken  Dr.  Ramadge's  statements  as 
to  misrepresent  them  in  this  egregious  manner. 
He  no  where  asserts  that  the  vital  Hame  m,ay  be 
supported  by  half  a  lung,  &c.,  nor  that  after  the 
almost  entire  loss  of  the  lungs,  from  obliteration 
of  the  aii'-cells  or  otherwise,  a  severe  cold  will  cure 
the  patient  radically.  This  loose,  vague,  and 
erroneous  mode  of  commenting  ou  the  statements 
of  an  author,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfavourable 
to  the  interests  of  science.  F'urther  on  it  is  ob- 
served in  the  same  paper,  that  "  an  inflammation 
supervening  in  the  form  of  catarrh  may,  by  its 
adhesive  processes,  form  a  barrier  between  the 
sound  and  the  diseased  parts  of  the  lungs,  pre\cnt- 
ing  thus  the  contamination  of  the  former,  and  we 
have  to  thank  Laennec  for  the  discoveiy."  I  shall 
feel  obliged  if  he  will  indicate  in  what  part  of 
Laennec's  work  the  doctrine  is  inculcated  that 
catarrh  U  either  partially  ov  perfectly  capable  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  consumption,  which  I 
suspect  is  the  intended  meaning  of  the  above 
obsciu'e    and  uiipathological  sentence.     On    the 


contrary  he  calefuUy  avoids  enunciating  so  bold  a 
theory,  and  distinctly  deprecates  in  his  chapter  on 
catarrh  the  ij^'erence  that  he  supposes  it  a  pre- 
servative against  tuberculous  development.  The 
discovery  is  due  lo  Dr.  Ramadge,  and  if  there 
be  any  merit  in  it^— 

Palmam  qui  meruit^  feral. 
Howe\er,  whether  it  proceeds  from  Laounec  or 
anj'  other,  is  to  him  a  matter  of  profound  indifi'er- 
ence.  He  ri'gards  with  shrewd  suspicion  all 
attempts  at  cure  w  hen  the  disease  is  established, 
and  would  attract  notice  more  exclusively  to  the 
provcntiie  part  of  the  treatment. 

When  the  town  was  besieged,  the  sapient  currier 
declared  that  his  I'eUow-towiismen  might  do  as 
they  pleased,  but  in  his  opiniuu  there  "was  nothing 
like  leather.  This  physician  does  not  venture 
to  dispute  either  Laennec's  or  Dr.  Ramadge's 
theory.  They  may*be  right  or  wrong,  but  in 
his  opinion  there  is  nothing  like  thermal  comfort -dA 
they  enjoy  it  in  Russia.  His  glowing  description 
of  the  arrangements  made  in  that  frigid  climate 
for  the  production  of  this  most  desirable  effect 
will,  I  sincerely  hope,  have  the  good  ett'ect  of 
melting  down  the  objections  many  consumptive 
patients  entertain  against  cold  climates.  Were 
they  hybernated  in  Russia,  if  I  might  so  speak,  all 
the  year  round,  instead  of  migrating  to  warm 
climates,  the  chances'  of  recovery  would  be  multi- 
plied :  not  by  the  elevated  temperature  of  the 
Russian  apartments,  but  by  the  catarrh  which 
either  in  a  mild,  thy,  and  latent,  or  in  a  manifest 
form,  could  scarcely  fail  to  supervene  ou  the  daily 
transition  from  this  warm  atmosphere  to  that  out 
of  doors,  and  it  is  to  the  frequency  of  this  catarrhal 
state  I  should,  in  a  great  measure,  be  inclined  to 
refer  the  comparative  infrequency  of  eousumptiou 
in  Russia  and  other  countries  in  the  far  north. 
The  history  of  his  own  health,  given  by  this  writer, 
renders  the  supposition  highly  probable  that  an- 
teriorly to  the  catarrhal  affection  under  which  he 
has  laboured  for  so  many  years,  tuberculous  de- 
posit had  taken  place  in  his  lungs,  and  phthisical 
symptoms  more  or  less  manifested  themselves.  It 
is  also  not  unlikely  that  his  bronchial  disorder  first 
attacked  him  in  the  winter  season,  and  that  but 
for  this  coincidence  the  Russian  embassy  would 
have  never  had  the  benefit  of  his  services,  nor  the 
public  his  advice  to  imitate  the  Russians  in  their 
thermal  defence  against  hyperborean  blasts.  He 
concludes  by  confessing  that  there  are  a  few  draw- 
backs on  the  advantages  of  heated  apartments, 
such  as  languor,  lassitude,  uneasy  sensations  of 
the  head,  impaired  appetite,  and  other  disagree- 
ables, all  which  are  in  his  estimation  merely 
secondary,  and,  with  a  naivete  for  which  I  was 
quite  unprepared  in  a  courtier,  candidly  acknow- 
ledges that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  to  en- 
counter in  propagating  his  views  among  the 
English,  w  ho  are  "  a  cleanly  people,"  pertinaciously 
adherent  to  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  admitting 
fresh  air  into  their  rooms,  and  so  sensitive  in  their 
olfactory  organs  as  to  abhor  the  effluvia  of  rancid 
bear's  grease,  and  all  other  otteusive,  sickly,  musty, 
varieties  of  atmospheric'  contact. 

JeB'rey's  respirator,  and  similar  contrivances  or 
expedients,  should  not  be  resorted  to  by  consumptive 
persons.  The  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  lungs 
wag  originally  instituted  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  wards  artificially  heated  for  phthisical 
patients.  Dr.  Ramadge  informed  me  that  he  has 
never  found  them  of  any  utility  in  such  cases,  but 
often  tl\e  contrary.  The  c^vcitcment  in  the  first 
iustauct'  may  give  a  fillip  to  the  constitution  and 
lead  to  some  indications  of  amendment,  but  these 
are  always  fugacious,  and  the  symptoms  soon 
resume  the  previous  or  a  w  orsc  character.  When 
he  admits  such  patients,  which  is  very  rarely,  the 
object  is  either  unconnected  \vith  the  temperature 
of'the  wards,  or  to  prove  to  some  of  the  medical 
o-entlemen  attending  the  infirmary  that  his  views 
on  this  point  are-borne  out  by  facts.  If  this  be 
true,  what  shall  we  say  of  nascent  institutions 
putting  forth  prospectuses,  and  coUecting  large 
sfibscriptions  for  extending  similar  accommoda- 
tion to  patients  at  their  own  homes,  or  in  apart- 
ments hired  for  the  purpose  at  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  The  intention  is  benevolent,  but 
the  money  so  expended  will  deteat  its  own  object. 
The  ignorauco  of  the  profcssioij,  and  not  that  of 
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the  public,  is  to  be  charp;edwith  the  misappropria- 
tion of  these  ftmds. 

Another  instance  of  the  loose  uusatisfaetory  way 
in  which  tlie  views  of  Dr.  Ramadge  have  been 
handled,  is  furnished  by  a  foreign  physician,  Dr. 
Ulric  Palmedo,  of  Berlin,  in  bis  treatise  on  the 
cure  of  consumption.  lie  seems,  however,  to 
hu\  e  read  and  considered  those  views  more  care- 
fully than  the  first-named  physician.  His  words 
are,  "The  examinations  and  observations  of  cases 
of  cures  in  tlii*  terrible  disease,  which  an  English 
author,  (Dr.  liamadge,)  had  related  as  having 
fallen  under  his  inspection,  in  living  persons  as 
well  as  in  bodice  after  death,  were  striking,  and 
his  explanation  of  the  jjrocess  resorted  to  by 
nature  to  heal  pulmonary  tubercles,  was  so  evi- 
dently in  harmony  with  her  laws,  that  it  left  a 
powerful  impression  on  my  mind."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  hu  had  made  trial  of  the  mode 
of  cure  recommended  by  D4  Ramadge,  which  he 
says  failed  in  his  hands ;  at  the  same  time  candidly 
expressing  his  fears  that  the  cases  may  have  been 
of  such  a  nature  that  either  the  disease  had  already 
caused  too  powerful  a  destniction  of  the  lungs,  or 
from  some  other  reasons  they  were  improper  for 
the  treatment,  or  the  method  recommended  had 
not  been  applied  and  followed  up  w  ith  the  neces- 
sary perseverance  and  punctuality.  I  sluUl  take 
an  opportimity  of  referring  to  these  remarks  in  a 
future  number,  and  explaining  the  causes  of  Dr. 
Palmedo's  want  of  s\iccess. 

To  remove  every  erroneous  impression  as  to  my 
views  on  catarrhal  antagonism,  I  beg  to  repeat 
that  when  very  severe,  catarrh  hastens  the  matu- 
ration and  licjuefaction  of  tubercles  previously 
formed,  and  sometimes  wheu  these  are  numerous 
and  the  softenings  simultaneous,  the  fatal  ilciwue- 
ment  is  precijiitated.  It  is  not  recommended  that 
patients  should  expose  themselves  to  currents  of 
air,  or  sleep  in  damp  rooms,  or  beds,  &c.  I 
would  protect  them  against  bronchial  aftections 
\^ith  all  due  care,  but  at  the  same  time  avail 
my.5elf  of  their  presence  when  moderate,  and 
give  them  credit  for  \vhat  good  they  roally  do 
effect.  But  I  would  say  both  of  this  and  the  other 
morbid  agencies  employed  by  nature, 

**  jVo7»  tall  aUA-i/io,  nee  dcfi'nsorihus  islh^ 
Tcmpus  rget." 

AVe  have  other  means  at  command,  more  simple, 
safe,  and  ellicaeious.  I  shall  discuss  the  treat- 
ment under  t"0  heads: — 

1st.— The  Mechanical  or  Surgical  and  Primary. 

2nd. — The  Medicinal  or  Constitutional  anil 
Subsidiary. 

One  great  and  leading  fact  obtruded  on  our 
attention  by  the  symptomatology  and  pathology 
of  phthisis  is,  that  nature  very  frequently  attempts 
and  succeeds  in  effecting  a  partial  and  temporary, 
or  perfect  and  permanent  cure  by  some  means. 
The  analysis  given  in  the  former  articles  brings  us 
to  the  discovery  of  the  agencies  employed,  and  a 
little  further  consideration  conducts  us  iuevitably 
to  the  conclusion,  that  they  all  act  in  one  way, 
viz.,  bi/  vdpaiisian  of  the  lungs.  But  we  find  that  in 
producing  this,  nature  sometimes  oversteps  the 
boundaries  of  prudence,  and  that  she  does  evil  in 
her  efforts  at  doing  good.  She  freiiuently  makes 
the  expirations  too  prolonged;  fails  in  restoring 
the  nice  natural  balance  between  inspiration  and 
expiration.  The  evil  is  either  equivalent  to  the 
good  done,  or  it  is  less;  greater  it  would  be  hard 
to  suppose.  The  business  of  art,  therefore,  is  to 
diminish  or  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  her  opera- 
tions by  judicious  control  or  assistance,  and,  if 
possible,  accomplish  her  aims  by  an  agency  similar 
to  her  own,  and  not  liable  to  its  objections. 

The  expansion  of  the  lungs  may  be  ctleeted  to  a 
certain  extent  by  exercise,  an<l  there  are  certain 
species  of  exercise  which  expand  them  more  than 
others.  This  prophylactic  operates  both  generally 
and  locally;  it  invigorates  the  body  and  mind, 
Ihus  obviating  debility,  which  is  the  great  cause 
of  tuberculous  deposilion,  and  by  stimulating  the 
lungs  to  deeper  and  more  fre(|uent  inspiratioii.s. 
increases  their  volume  and  gives  enlargement  to 
the  chest. 

Sea;voynges,  land  journeys,  riding,  running, 
swinging,  &c,  and  whatever  sports  or  cmploy- 
raent.s  exeriise  Ihc  pulmonary  tissue  prove  benefi- 
cial.     Ill  trotting,  »liich  is"  the   best   species   of 


horse  exercise,  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  trunk 
on  tlic  saddle  is  followed  by  a  greater  diaphrag- 
matic descent,  which  gives  the  lungs  more  space 
for  expansion,  particularly  the  lower  lobes,  on 
whose  integrity  so  much  depends. 

The  increased  exercise  of  the  limgs  themselves 
is  advantageous  on  the  same  principle  as  in 
other  tissues.  The  muscles  of  voluntary  motion 
from  their  frequent  action  are  very  rarely  indeed 
the  seats  of  tubercles.  The  lungs,  as  by  a  general 
rule,  may  be  stated  to  be  first  affected  in  the  parts 
where  least  motion  is  allowed,  viz.,  the  upper  lobes. 
The  lower, 'from  their  proximity  to  the  yielding 
and  descending  diaphragm,  and  the  greater  arches 
of  the  ribs,  are  less  interfered  with  in  their  motions, 
and  therefore  the  less  liable  to  become  diseased, 
unless  where  there  exists  some  adliesiou  to  restrict 
their  expansibility.  In  sea  voyages  or  new- 
localities,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  deeper  and 
fuller  from  the  stimulus  of  the  unacenstoraed 
atmosphere.  The  increased  pulmonary  action, 
and  consequent  improved  sanguification,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  causes  of  the  amelioration  we  ob- 
ser\e  effected  by  changes  of  locality  in  convales- 
cence. The  consideration  however  of  this  by  no 
means  unimportant  section  nf  the  subject,  belongs 
more  proper!}'  to  the  second  head  of  treatment — 
the  subsidiarj'.  As  the  employment  of  general 
exercise  is  sometimes  forbidden  by  circumstances, 
or  is  not  practicable  to  any  great  extent,  nor  are 
its  effects  sufficiently  constant  or  dynamic  when 
the  disease  has  declared  itself  ;  we  must  then 
come  to  more  decided  and  certain  measures.  We 
must  be  provided  with  the  means  of  exercising  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  expanding  the  air-cells 
surely,  steadily,  and  directly.  Now  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  let  us  endeavour,  after  the  manner 
of  nature,  to  prolong  the  expiratiou.  This  can  be 
done  by  a  very  simple  ctrntrivancc.  Let  a  tube  be 
constructed,  so  that  when  breathed  through,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  air  will  be  inspired  more 
easily  than  it  can  be  expired.  The  impediment 
offered  to  the  expiration  need  not  be  considerable, 
and  can  be  graduated.  A  common  (juill.  larger  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  will  answer  the  purpose 
tolerably  well.  But  it  is  better  to  employ  a  tube, 
nicely  constructed  on  the  principle  laid  down. 
For  a  particular  description  of  the  ditferent  sorts 
of  tubes  now  or  hitherto  used  for  this  pui-pose.  I 
must  refer  to  a  subsequent  article, to  which  1  shall 
add  an  engi-aving  descriptive  of  each,  and  direc- 
tions for  use. 

The  effects  of  prolonged  expiration  are  the 
same,  whether  produced  by  natural  or  mechanical 
impediments.  I  .shall  briefly  reeapitidatc  them, 
viz.,  imprisonment  of  the  air  in  (he  lungs;  disten- 
sion of  all  the  permeable  air-cells;  increase  of  the 
pulmonary  \olume;  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of 
tile  thorax,  from  the  pushing  out  of  its  walls  in 
every  direction  by  the  expanded  lungs;  approxi- 
mation of  the  surfaces  of  cavities,  from  pressure  on 
all  sides  by  the  pulmouary  tissue  external  to  them: 
union  of  these  surfaces,  if  early,  by  a  soft  mem- 
Inane,  if  late  by  a  semi-cartilaginous  iuterven- 
tion,  &e. ;  arrest  of  the  tendency  to  fresh  tuberculous 
deposition  from  exercise  and  full  expansion  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  a  state  of  dormancy  or 
quiescence  more  or  less  complete  of  the  tubercles 
already  fonned  and  uneliininated,  they  being  sur- 
rounded by  black  secretion,  isolating  and  often 
rendering  them  innocuous.  Such  arc  the  ell'ccts 
of  prolonged  expiration  in  favourable  eases.  The 
gre;it  colnpar;[ti^■c  advantage  of  the  tube  over 
nature  lies  in  the  following  circumstanees.  Ii  is 
capable  of  being  so  made  that  wc  have  neither 
more  nor  less  prolongation  of  expiration  Ihan  is 
exactly  necessary ;  it  can  be  taken  up  and  laid 
aside  at  pleasure,  so  that  the  lungs  when  fatigued 
with  this  anormal  exercise  may  have  repose;  it 
can  be  persevered  in  for  any  desired  length  c>f 
time,  and  abandoned  when  no  longer  necessary; 
or,  when  contra-indicated  by  the  supervention  of 
.some  accidental  malady  or  symptoms  ;  and  finally, 
from  its  proper  use  no  evil  consequences  will  be 
found  to  result.  It  is  in  short,  an  instrument  com- 
pletely at  our  command,  simple  in  its  mode  of 
operation,  certain  and  safe  in  its  effects.  It  mav 
be  properly  called  a  surgical  or  mechanical  means 
of  treating  phthisis.  No  medicated  vaponis  are 
required.     Tlie  simple  atmospheric  air  is  the  gixat 


metlicinal  agency,  and  elasticity  its  essential  ingre- 
dient. AVc  have  no  occasion  for  the  tiimes  of  tar 
or  iodine,  of  chlorine,  hemlock,  or  turpentine. 
With  the  value  of  these  medicated  vapours  1  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  principle  of  the  treatment  1 
advocate  is  essentially  different,  as  has  already 
been  seen. 

Simple  as  this  instrument  is,  its  pov.er  is  greater 
than  can  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not 
used  it.  Let  it  not  be  despised  on  account  of  its 
apparent  simplicity  being  so  ineominensuralewith 
its  pretensions. 

When  Naanian,  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
Syrian  monarch,  applied  to  the  wonder-working 
prophet  of  Israel  for  the  cure  of  his  li'pro.sy,  he  was 
ordered  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  Ji.a-dau,  but  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  "  Are  not  AbaiKi  and  Phar- 
par,  ri\ers  of  Damascus,  better  than  Jordan's 
contemptible  stream':"'  His  servants  judiciously 
ri-minded  him  that  it  was  but  a  little  tiling  tlie 
prophet  had  commanded.  'He  bathed  in  the 
prescribed  waters,  and  his  leprosy  was  re- 
moved. 

Thus  would  I  counsel  those  who  at  first  may 
treat  this  simple  instrumentality  with  the  haughty 
disdain  that  sits  so  lordly  on"  the  brow  of  more 
complicated  science,  and  imposing  agencies.  Is  it 
not  a  little  thing';'  The  dilficidty  in  making  tlie 
experiment  is  little;  try  it.  and  though  I  have  iv< 
pretensions  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  the  working 
of  miracles,  I  promise  you  .■success,  exceeding,  it 
such  may  be,  the  sanguuic  expectations  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  create. 

There  are,  however,  certain  rules  which  should 
regtilate  its  use,  and  stages,  symptoms  and  com- 
plications of  consumption  in  which  it  is  either  iii- 
efticient,  inadmissible,  or  for  intervals  longer  or 
shorter  to  bo  suspended.  These  are  essentially 
iieccss;iry  to  be  well  understood,  and  .shall  be  ex- 
phiiiied  in  a  future  communication. 

DiSCIPULUS. 

(To  1)C  Coiitlnncl.) 


HOMCEOP.i.  THY. 

This  elaborately  learned  species  of  empiricism 
has  been  recently  u-.uch  the  subject  of  general 
attention,  in  consequence  of  the  dtalU  of  the 
Countess  of  Denbigh  shortly  after  her  con- 
finement, and  while  under  the  attendance 
of  a  homoeopathic  physician.  From  a  corres- 
pondent (M.D.)  who  does  not  gi\'^  his  name,  a 
contemporary  furnishes  the  followiDg'  statement 
of  circumstauces  : — 

"Though  in  her  confinement,  eighteen  mouths 
ago,  she  nearly  lost  her  life  by  hoinceopalhic 
treatment,  her  belief  in  it,  strange  to  say,  con- 
tinued unshaken  ;  and  on  ags.in  becoming'  preg- 
nant, recourse  was  had,  as  before,  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  infinitesimal  system.  This  lady 
■was  of  a  very  plethoric  habit,  and,  according  to 
the  accepted  jiractice  in  similar  cases,  sh.oiild 
have  been  carefully  watched  by  her  medical 
attendant  during  the  -whole  perioil  of  gestation, 
and  such  means  adopted  as  were  likely  to  pre- 
vent any  undue  determination  to  the  head  dur- 
ing or  preceding  labour.  Thus  might  have 
been  jirevented  the  probability  of  apoplexy  or 
convulsions.  But  such  treatment  is  against  the 
principles  of  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples ; 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  followed  by 
the  homoeopathic  attendants  of  this  unhappy 
lady.  As  the  period  of  her  expected  confine 
raent  drew  near,  she  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  frac- 
tional grains  and  their  globules  had  no  sort  of 
power  to  elieck  them.  Some  time  was  lost  in 
these  fruitless  .Tttempts  — and  we  all  know  the 
great  value  of  even  an  hour  in  such  cases.  ]5y 
accideni,  a  medical  man  of  some  emiueneo  was 
in  the  house,  and  was  requested  to  see  the  case  ; 
he  pronounced  the  lady  to  be  suffering  under 
puerperal  convulsions,  requiring  from  those  in 
attendance  the  most  active  and  energetic  mea- 
sures, and  the  assistance  also  of  a  skilful  ac- 
coucheur, to  forward  the  ileliverj  of  the  patient, 
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wliifh  sceniej  to  him  urgent  and  necessary. 
Xo,  (lie  liomccnpatliic  iloctors  spoke  confidently, 
and  the  poor  husband  was  not  shaken  in  his 
faith  of  their  skiil  and  power.  The  intinitesi- 
inal  remedies  were  alone  used  :  the  convulsions, 
as  a  matter  of  certainty,  ran  their  course  un- 
checked ;  and  apoplectic  coma  followed  !" 

The  correspondent  proceeds  to  say,  that  in 
this  state  of  unconsciousness  the  patient  gave 
birth  to  a  child  and  s.ink  ;  and,  he  adds: — 

"  I  aiu  sure  you  will  say,  with  me,  that  any 
tyro,  who  had  attendel  one  course  only  of  mid- 
wifery lectures,  would  havo  known  every 
symptom  in  this  case,  and  been  able  to  deter- 
mine on  the  necessary,  and  (in  all  probability) 
successful  treatment.  A  story  was  circulated 
immediately  after  the  event,  that  a  fright  oc- 
casioned the  convulsions  :  this  caused  a  fear  of 
the  coroner.  'I  he  rumour  was  then  changed, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made. 
Report — Softening  of  the  brain;  a  large  tu- 
mour ;  and  more  water  than  usual  in  the  ven- 
trielos. 

"  Your  readers  maywish  to  know  who  ex- 
amined tho  head  ?  "  Dr.  Halinemana's  dis- 
uipl«»s  !" 

A  reply  has  been  sent  to  the  above  state- 
ment by  one  who  similarly  conceals  his  name, 
and  who  declares  the  account  to  be  a  mere  fa- 
brication. Mr.  Barnes,  the  accoucheur,  and 
Ml'.  Fincham  are  named  as  attendinsj  the 
autopsy,  neither  of  whom,  it  is  aflirmed,  is  an 
homoeopathist  Ctnnt  mieux  pour  eux).  Tlie  first 
attended  the  whole  accouchement.  It  is  then 
bluntly  dfuicd,  that  at  her  former  confinement 
her  ladyship  was  attended  by  an  homceopathist 
— tbalshe  was  "of  a  plethoric  habit"-that 
watching  a  plethoric  habit  during  gestation  is 
against  the  principle  of  Hahnemann — that  the 
medicines  did  not  check  the  convulsions  — that 
the  bomcEopathists  spoke  at  all  confidently  of 
recovery — and  that  anj'  coma  atall  supervened. 
It  is,  moreover,  asserted,  that  "the  medical 
man  of  some  emiueuce"by  chance  present,  was 
Mr.  Barnes.  The  cause  of  death  is  stated  to 
bo  beyond  art ;  and  the  following  are  given  as 
the  appearances  obse^-yed  on  the  post-mortem 
'examination  : — 

'Very  little  blood  in  the  head.  Dma  mater 
rather  congested,  but  without  inflaramation, 
and  more  adherent  to  the  bone  than  usual. 
Great  thickness  and  opacity  at  the  back  part  of 
.!,„  longitudinal  sinus,  at  its  junction  with  the 
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lateral  sinuses.  A  small  tumour,  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick. 

"  Base  of  the  brain  congested,  particularly 
about_  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  ;  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum 
spfter  than  natural,  with  here  and  there  a  por- 
tion soft  liko  paste.  This  state  of  the  brain  was 
the  reaidt  of  disease  of  considerable  standing, 
and  could  not  be  remedied  by  any  particular 
treatment. 

"  (Signed)         G.  Fischam. 

Haruis  DuNsronD,  M.D. 

A.  B.  Bar.\es. 

"December  16,  I8i3." 

Now,  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  pre- 
mises are-first,  that  "the  medical  man  of 
some  eminence,"  Mr  Barnes,  has  been  in  very 
bad  company,  and  should  explain  to  his  bre- 
thren on  what  principles  he  acted  in  forming 
so  suspicious  an  association ;  and  secondly, 
th.1t  Al.  D.  has  disgraced  his  uloth  by  an  accu- 
sation against  empirics,  made  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  circumstances,  and  which,  by  its  false- 
hood, throws  discredit  on  his  brethren  ;  or  else, 
that  the  homoeopathic  physician  replying  to  him, 
13  a  pretty  bold  specimen  of  the  ciass  of  liar.i. 
If  better  data  be  furnished  us  for  less  condilioiial 
conclusions,  our  readers  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  them. 


SpRAI^■s,  as  is  well  known,  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  great  force  applied  to  a  joint,  or  by  a 
smaller  degree  of  force  awkwardly  applied  when 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  arc  unprepared  for  it ; 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  lij;aments,  ten- 
dons,  and  their  sheaths,  which  surround  the 
joint,  arc  violemly  stretched,  and  in  some  cases 
torn.     After  a  short  time,  sometimes  almost 
immediately,  great  tun>efaction  and  stifi'ness  of 
i  the  afl'ected  joint  takes  place,  from  effusion  of 
blood  and  serous  fluid.     Such  cases  are  of  ver}' 
common  occurrence,  and  arc  familiar  to  every 
practitioner.      They   are    universally    classed 
I  among  the  most  tedious  and  troublesome  cases 
j  which  fall  under  the  eare  of  the  surgeon.     The 
j  treatment  adopted  by  different  practitioners  is 
I  extremely  various;  some  apply  leeches,  others 
cold  evaporating  lotions,  others  warm  fomen- 
1  tations,  whilst  some  trust  to  stimulating  fric- 
tions :  and,  perhaps,  it  is  a  general  fault  among 
'  medical  men  to  resort  too  much  to  one  method 
of  cure,  to  the  extluslon  of  other  means.     The 
1  treatment  of  such  cases,  which  we  have  been 
j  in  the  habit  of  following  for  some  time  past, 
has  certainly  been  attended  with  more  decided 
I  success  than  any  one  which  had  formerly  come 
I  under   our  notice.     Not   only   is  the   patient 
saved  much  suffering,  but  is  enabled  sooner  to 
attend  to  bis  duties,  and  to  lake  that  exercise 
in  llie  open  air,  which  is  so  congenial  to  health 
an'l  convalescence.     By  means  of  the  fullowiog 
treatment,  our  patients  may  (even  after  having 
suffered  a  very  severe  sprain)  be  enabled  to  go 
about   their    usual  avocations  in  sis  or  eigiit 
days.     Upon  being  called  to  a  case  where  a 
sprain  has  occurred,  the  extremity  must  be  ele- 
vated and  kept  at  rest.     Cold  evaporating  lo- 
tions, or  warm  fomentations,  are  to  be  applied 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient's  feelings,  and  also  accord- 
ing as  we  see  the  case  immediately  after  the 
injury,  or  some  time  after  its  occurrence  ;  ia 
the  latter  case,  warm  fomentations  are  always 
I  most  beneficial,  and  most  relished  by  the  pa- 
I  tient.     It  may  be  necessary,  also,  to  use  local 
I  blood-letting,  when  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
action  rnakc  their  appearance  :  this,  however, 
;  we  believe,  will  seldom  if  ever  be  required,  if  the 
accident  is  seen  at  an  early  period      After  the 
swelling  around  the  joint  and  in  the  course  of 
the  teudons  has  nearly  subsided,  under  the  use 
of  such,  or  similar  applications,    the  starclied 
bandages,   first  recoramendtid  by  M.    Larrey, 
and   afterwards   by   Dr.    Lentin,  of  Brussels, 
in  fractures  of  the  extremities,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied.    In  the  employment  of  these  bandages, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  not  to  ap(>ly 
them  so  long  as  the  limb  eoniinues  very  painful  or 
much  swollen  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  do 
to  wait  until  the  pain  has  altogether  subsided, 
or  the  swelling  entirely  fallen,  for  this  is  sel- 
dom accomplished   until  a  considerable    time 
has   elapsed,    and  until  a  bandage  is  applied. 
In  applying-  the  bandage,  we  always  follow  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Lentin,  of  Brussels.     Two  or  three 
pieces  of  broad  stout  cloth,  well  covpred  with 
starch,   are   to   be  folded  and  applied  on  each 
side  of  the'  limb,  acrjss  the  afi'ected  joint.     One 
or  two  rollers,  also  well  starched,  are  then  ap- 
plied over  these,  not  very  tight,  but  still  of  suf- 
licient  tiglituess  to  give  gentle  compression  to 
the  whide  of  that  portion  of  the  limb.     These 
dry  readily  in  twenty-four  or  tnirty-si.x  hours, 
on  exposure  to  the  air.     It  has  been   recom- 
mended to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  starcli, 
by  passing  a  heated  smoothing-iron  over  the 
bandages,  but  we  havo  found  that  this  has  & 
tendency  to  render  the  limb  more  paioful,  and 


to  increase  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  parts. 
The  size  and  length  of  the  bandages  are  alway.'j 
to  bo  proportioned  to  the  joint  over  which  they 
are  applied.  Sprains  most  commonly  occur  in 
the  v.'rist  and  ankie-join's,  and  then  it  is  advia- 
able  to  use  bandages  which  will  reach  respec- 
tively from  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  leg  to 
the  digitotarsid  articulation.  Tho  advantages 
resulting  from  this  plan  of  treatment  are  obvious ; 
it  exerts  a  comfortable  and  most  beneficial  de- 
gree of  pressure  upon  tho  injured  parts,  while 
the  moisture  of  the  starched  bandages  acts  as 
a  temporary  fomentation,  and  when  dry,  tbe 
stiffness  which  they  acquire,  ai  d  the  continued 
and  regular  pressor*  which  they  exert  upon 
every  point  to  which  they  are  applied,  com- 
pletely prevent  every  kind  of  motion  of  the  in- 
jured joint,  even  although  the  patient  may  be 
using  the  rest  of  his  body  very  actively.  It 
may  be  well  to  mention,  however,  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  apply  a  couple  of  strong 
pasteboard  splints  on  each  side  of  the  injured 
joint  until  the  bandages  dry.  Out  of  100  pa- 
tients lately  treated  on  this  principle,  92  got 
well  in  si.x  day^ — at  least,  when  wo  say  well, 
we  should  have  said  able  to  go  about  without 
any  assistance  ;  6  in  12  days,  and  the  remain- 
ing 2  in  80  days— the  two  last  being  very  se- 
vere cases,  and  being  much  bruised  besides 
sprained.         

SPINA  BIFIDA. 

To  tl)e  Editor  of  Lhe  '  Medical  TiMfii.' 

Sin,  — If  the  correspondent  of  the  Medical 
Times  who  made  inquiries  respecting  cases  of 
spina  bifida,  under  the  signature  of  E.  A.,  had 
looked,  as  indeed  he  ought  to  have  done,  into 
the  various  medical  journals  of  this  country  be- 
fore he  asked  his  question,  or  supposed  his  case 
of  that  disease  to  be  either  curious  or  singular, 
he  would  have  found  more  than  one  case  of  it 
recorded  in  those  repositories  of  medical  facts 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  so  little  con- 
sulted by  the  young  practitioners  of  the  present 
day,  who  frequently  bring  forward  as  new,  ob- 
servations  and  operations  that  have  been  made 
or  performed  over  and  over  again  before. 

On  the  present  occasion,  R.  A.  will  ba  satis- 
fied, perhaps,  with  a  reference  to  a  really  es- 
traorilinary  case  of  spina  bifida,  related,  as 
then  living,  by  E.  Jukes,  Esq.,  surgeon,  in  the 
47th  vol.  of  the  "  L'indon.MedicaI  and  Physical 
Journal,"  page  106,  accompanied  by  a  drawing 
of  the  patient,  (an  adult  young  woman.)  with 
the  tnmonr  ill  situ,  a  cast  of  which  is  in  the 
museum  of  St. 'Ihomas'  Hospital. 

The  admeasurements  of  that  tumour  being 
made  the  basis  of  calculation  during  the  life  of 
the  patient,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  Dr. 
Granville,  it  was  found  that  its  fluid  contents 
amounted  to  one  gallon,  three  pints,  and  five 
ounces. 

The  editor  has  likewise  added  a  note  in 
which  he  alludes  to  five  other  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease occurring  in  his  practice,  one  of  which  had 
been  carefully  dissected  by  hiui  in  the  presence 
of  Ur.  M'Leod  and  Mr.  Hulchisonof  the  West- 
minster General  Dispensary,  where  the  pre- 
paration was  deposited.  In  a  second  note,  the 
same  editor  refers  to  an  interesting  mecjoir  on 
spina  bifida,  with  some  very  remarkable  cases 
by  a  Russian  physician,  contained  in  a  volume 
of  i\lemoir3  of  the  Imperi.il  Acidemy  of 
Sciences  ot  St.  Petersburg,  published  in  1821. 

Mr.  Jukes'  patient  died  a  few  years  after 
the  date  of  that  gentleman's  paper,  when  a 
preparation  of  the  disease,  with  a  portion  of  the 
pelvic  bones,  was  made  by  Dr.  Granville,  which 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  North,  surjeon, 
lecturer  on  midwifery. 

It  would  puzzle,  by  the  by,  both  Dr.  Mar- 
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shall  Hall,  and  l.is  competitor,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
10  account  for  tlie  integrity  of  tlie  phenomena, 
organic  as  ivell  as  functional,  in  Mr.  Jukes' 
patient,  notwithstanding  bo  serious  a  deficiency 
of  that  nervous  development  ivhich  regulates 
the  growth  and  functions  of  the  abdominal  ex- 
trejnities  in  man. 

MliUICUS. 

London.  25lii  J.iJiuar.\.  isio. 
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ll'c  arc  able  lo  crpress  a  confident  hope  of  giuing 
our  readers  a  complcle  account^  from  the  vcrij  lest 
quarter,  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond's  case  in  its  medi- 
cal and  surgical  aspects.  He  expect  to  do  this  im- 
mcdiatelij  after  the  trial  of  the  assassin  ;  before  that 
it  would  be  perhaps  not  perfectly  decorous. 

Philos  is  sincerely  thanked.  He  is  prai/ed  to  re- 
mcmber  first,  that  a  class  icorU  differs  from  one  made 
frr  general  circnlation  (as  (s  leell  i^hewn  bi/  the  high 
prices  usually  charged  for  a  merely  scientific  journal 
or  book)  secondly,  thai  "  new  brooms  sweep  clean." 
The  same  artist  made  the  praised  and  condemned  wood- 
cuts, though  certainly  net  with  equal  si  ill. 

S.  K.— JT/ic  Berlin  University  is  now  in  high  re- 
pute from  the  distincti'n  both  of  its  surgical  and  medi- 
cal professors.  For  pharmacy,Giessen  is  now  usually 
preferred,  from  being  the  scene  of  IJcbrg's  labours. 

A  Friend. — Gentlemen  with  degrees  from  F>,reign 
Universities  are  not,  therefore,  exempted  Jrom  serving 
on  juries.  Fellows  or  licentiates  of  the  College  oj 
Physicians,  Surgeons  of  one  of  the  three  national  col- 
leges and  apothecaries  have  that  privilege  in  England. 
Our  Correspondent  will  find  his  other  questions 
answered  in  previous  ttytnbers. 

M.  E.  C.  S. — The  society  of  Apothecaries  give 
medical  journals  no  facilities  fcr  publishing  the  names 
of  the  new  members.  The  circumstance  is  expres- 
.vce  of  the  general  wisdmn  and  liberality  of  their 
management. 

iledioo-Cliirurgus  has  Vnen,  as  he  will  sec,  antici- 
pated in  his  suggestion. 

Bright's  Farina. — This  article  has  been  submitted 
for  our  judgment,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  of 
it  as  an  elegant  and  delicate  species  of  food,  free,  we 
think,  from  any  tendency  to  produce  acidity,  and  as 
far  as  cur  own  experience  goes,  easy  oJ  digestion.  This 
notice  will  make  the  invalids  who  profit  by  it  our 
debtors ;  we  wish,  indeed,  cur  editorial  judgment  were 
always  invoked  on  subjects  offering  so  pleasing  a 
treat  in  the  ordeal. 

M.  D.  sends  us  an  authenticated  case  of  poisoning 
by  Morison's  pills.  The  patient  (a  lady)  took  by 
orders  6  pills  at  night,  and  7  in  the  morning.  "  Tlie 
consequence  was  hypercatharsns,  with  irritability  oj 
the  stomach,  and  great  debility  of  the  constitution, 
diarrhoea  J'ollowcd,  with  great  exhaustion  of  strength. 
and  by  means  of  stimulants  and  astringents  she  was 
kept  alive  until  the  evil  effects  of  these  pills  was  carried 
offy  Our  correspondent  very  properly  expresses  a  hope 
that  such  cases  should  lead  persons  in  authority  to 
jiay  attention  to  the  practical  evils  oJ  quackery. 

B.  N.  -  The  possession  oj'  a  diploma  from  any  Col- 
lege is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  possesso/s  scientific 
skill  is  sufficient.  In  any  action,  therefore,  on  incom- 
petency that  cireumstanee  can  only  be  made  matter  of 
presumption  for  the  defendant  in  the  hands  of  the  jury. 
The  Donmed  Journal. — .7  contemporary  stales  on 
good  authority  that  a  respectable  boohicUing  firm  in 
Dublin,  the  name  of  which  it  mentions,  was  accustomed 
to  sell  four  or  five  hundred  Lancets  weekly,  and  now 
sells  but  seven  or  eight  altogether.  ./ feather  shows 
which    way  the  wind  blows. 

A  Subscriber  to  a  fund  for  presenting  that  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell;  wi'h  a 
tribute  of  respect  from  the  medical  profession,  vn  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  London  for  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  desires  to  learn  *'  the  amount  that  n-as  col- 
lected, and  in  what  manner  it  was  disposed  of.  .llso 
ujr.^  '/  there  be  a  portrait  of  him — by  whom  executed.' — 

n^VMlf^id  its  price.' 

N.  JI-  N.— A  Chemist— E.  AV.  S.— Cottonus— Mr. 
SVP.,  Edinbui-gh — Musa — declined  with  thanks. — 
fTJk  other  Correspondents  next  week. 

[brata.— In  our  last    number  in  the   second 
mn,  page  275,   ilcic  "falsa,"  fur  "  vitoc"   read 
/,  ancl  ill  page  280,  at  the  cud  of  article  on  con- 
Iiiplion,  for  "  economy"  read  cnemij. 


S-iTUBB-iT,   Febeiarv  4,  1843. 
Salus  populi  suprema  lex. 

It  is  something  to  alleviate  sickness — it 
is  better  to  remedy  it  :  it  i.?  best  to 
prevent  it.  The  two  less  social  advantages 
are  not  of  unfrequcnt  occurrence.  The 
scientific  labours,  the  self-devotion,  of  our 
medical  brethren,  have  done  nearly  all  that 
human  powers  can  avail  to  do,  in  detecting 
and  combating  death  in  every  case  where 
he  is  expugnablc.  The  third  duty — the 
duty,  not  theirs — but  the  duty  of  highest 
importance,  viz.,  to  prevent  disease,  has 
not  yet  been  performed  ;  and  it  becomes 
the  necessitated  office  of  our  profession — still 
continuing  its  untamed  but  noble  mission 
of  utility — to  make  known  again  and  again 
to  our  rulers,  the  evils  originating  in  the 
present  system  of  public  neglect  of  health,; 
and  to  point  out  the  best  means  by  which! 
this  greatest  of  social  boons — prevention  of 
maladies — may  be  secured.  j 

However  neglectful  public  authorities 
have  been  in  purveying  for  their  subjects' 
protection  from  disease,  we  may  still  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  as  upon  one  of  the 
results  of  advancing  civilization,  that  they 
no  longer  pretend  to  excuse  their  inatten- 
tion, in  any  silly  faitli  that  the  spread  of 
diseases  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  solely  tbe 
result  of  a  supernatural  power  innnediately 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  its  ordi- 
nary physical  laws.  'The  pulilic  writer,  in 
these  days,  has  only  to  prove  that  certain 
given  causes,  producing  disease  as  their  ne- 
cessary effect,  are  allowed  (to  gratify  some 
private  cupidity  or  indolence)  an  unchecked 
range  of  action,  when  they  might  be  re- 
moved by  a  due  interposition  of  law,  and 
the  ruler  resisting  a  change  stands  self- 
convicted,  either  of  gross  incompetency  for 
his  duties,  or  of  a  very  wicked  apathy  in 
their  discharge. 

Xow,  while  we  admit  that  much  has  been 
recently  done,  favourable  in  certain  direc- 
tions to  public  health  (and  we,  derive  from 
the  fact  of  the  increased  value  of  human 
life  that  has  thence  arisen,  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  making  that  iniicJi  more),  it  can- 
not be  too  prominently  shewn  forth,  that 
there  are  numerous  widely  spread  agents 
ill  daily  operation  against  the  sanatory 
condition  especially  of  the  humbler  resi- 
dents of  our  towns,  which,  while  only  to  be 
checked  or  removed  by  the  governing 
power  of  the  Slate,  find  in  that  governing 
power  sometimes  active  support,  frequently 
countenance,  always  impunity.  We  ad- 
vance this  statement  in  the  boldest  and 
most  comprehensive  words  we  can  use  ; 
for,  however  startling  it  may  be  to  those 
who,  while  aware  of  the  injury  to  human  life 
it  infers,  do  notrefieet  that  with  ourcumbrous, 


piece-meal  system  of  sanatory  law-making — 
and  our  incfhcicnt  system  of  sanatory 
law  administration — no  one  of  our  thousand 
injuries  to  jjubhc  health  has,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  chance  of  remedy  in  a 
merely  political  senate,  until  the  injury 
has  gTown  to  the  height  of  an  univeisaland 
unbearable  nuisance,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  present  horrible  state  of  British 
sepulture — to  our  deficiency  of  town  drain- 
age— to  the  filthy  condition  of  our  supplies 
of  water— to  the  squalid,  dirty,  and  over- 
tenanted  state  of  dense  metropolitan  neigh- 
bourhoods— to  the  absence  of  open  spaces, 
in  towns,  for  popuhir  exercise  and  recreation 
—  to  the  unnoticed  condition  of  our  slaugh- 
ter houses  and  meat  markets — to  the  adul- 
terations which,  encouraged  by  certain 
profit  and  impunity,  take  place  in  every 
article  of  food,  and  even  of  medicine— and 
to  the  thousand  nuisances  erected  for  any 
knave's  or  lunatic's  convenience  or  plea- 
sure, which  no  public  oflicer  ever  feels 
it  necessary  to  abate  :  we  have,  we  say, 
only  to  give  a  moment's  thought  to  all 
this,  to  see  that  the  accusation  which  lies 
at  the  door  of  our  laws,  might  have  been 
couched  in  terms  still  stronger  than  any  we 
have  used,  and  yet  be  far  from  outstripping 
the  truth. 

A  work,  doing  great  justice  to  our  view's 
on  this  subject,  and  which  does  high  credit 
at  once  to  the  feelings  and  abilities  of  tbe 
author,  I\Ir.  Curtis,  has  been  recently 
placed  in  our  hands.  As  the  writer — a 
member  of  our  own  fraternity,  we  are 
pleased  to  remark — was  among  the  first 
who  publicly  called  especial  attention  to 
this  great  department  of  social  improve- 
ment— the  first  edition  of  his  work  appear- 
ing four  years  since — we  may,  in  whatever 
observations  we  wish  to  give,  fairly  give 
him  priority  to  his  able  successor,  Mr. 
Chadwick,  the  author  of  the  "  Report  on 
the  Sanatory  C^ondition,"  &c..  Indeed, 
in  following  out  our  desire  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  question  of  Hygiene,  we 
know  of  no  better  plan  than  to 'follow 
Mr.  Curtis,  step  by  step,  through  his  prin- 
cipal positions. 

The  first  subject  touched  upon,  is  the 
mode  in  which  London  is  supplied  with 
water:  in  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Curtis 
observes : — 

The  Thames  is  the  jjrincipal  source  of  the 
supply ;  and  its  water,  if  drawn  from  a  i)roper 
spot,  would  be  as  good  as  could  be  desired  ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  the  companies  which 
monopolise  tlie  sale  of  this  important  element, 
take  it  from  a  part  of  the  river  which  receives 
all  the  impiuitics  of  the  mighty  city,  and  where 
it  is  asserted  that  li^h  cannot  exist.  This  is 
the  first  evil  to  be  removed.  The  wants  of  the 
metropolis  could  not  be  supiilicd  without  re- 
sorting to  the  Thames;  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  using  its  corrupted  waters.  Why 
should  not  we  go  a  few  miles  above  Loudon, 
and  draw  the  needful  supplies  from  the  river 
before  it  reaches  the  city  ? 

A  project  recently  set  on  foot  would,  if  exe- 
cuted, do  much  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
of  the  present  system  :  I  allude  to  the  plan  for 
forming  a  vast  receptacle  for  the  contents  of 
common  sewers,  &c.  &c.  along  the  whole  banks 
of  the  river  ;  this  would  doubtless  improj  c  the 
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quality  of  the  water  :  the  other  pajt  of  the 
project,  viz.  the  coiistnictiun  of  open  walks  ami 
terraces  by  the  river  side,  would  also  be  a  great 
(haiige  for  the  belter,  improving  the  appear- 
ance and  increasing  the  healthiness  of  the  city 
But  supposing  the  water  to  he  derived  from 
aneHtirelyunexce])tionahle  source,  nuich  woidd^ 
still  remain  to  be  done.  'I'he  mode  of  its  dis- 
tribution to,  ami  of  its  reception  in,  dwelling- 
hou.ses,  has  an  importantcfl'ect  vipon  itscpiality. 
It  is  at  present  conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  cither 
into  leaden  cisterns  or  wooden  casks.  Water 
cont.dns  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  this  acting  upon 
lead  forms  carbonate  of  lead,  a  white  pow^  er, 
which  being  conveyed  in  small  <juantitios  with 
the  water  to  the  stomach,  acts  as  a  slow  poison, 
afl'ecting  first  the  digestive  organs,  producing 
dyspepsia,  and  linally  terniiuatin;^  in  ne  vous 
apoplexy,  or  paralysis. 

Also— 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  the  best  mito- 
rial  for  forming  vessels  to  contain  water  is  iron. 
Iron  tanks  have  for  several  years  been  used  in 
ships,  with  the  greatest  advantage  :  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  iron  cisterns  should  not  be 
substituted  on  land  for  lead  cisterns  and  w  -oden 
casks. 

Of  whatever  material  the  re  eptaclcs  for 
water  may  be  formed,  they  should  be  often 
emptied  and  carefully  cleansed.  The  purest 
water  must  frequent'y  eont  liu  cl.\v  and  other 
earths;  these  are  deposited,  and  in  time,  if 
furt'ered  to  remain,  becouu' animalised  ;  hence, 
h?  the  water  supplied  ever  so  pure,  it  must 
speedily  be  contaminated.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  would  be  better  that  a  fresh  supply  should  be 
furnished  every  day,  even  though  each  supply 
were  smaller  than  at  present,  rather  than  (as 
is  generally  the  case  now)  only  twice  or  thrice 
a-week. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  (iltcriiig  does 
not  purify  water,  as  it  can  only  rcuu)ve  the 
impurities  which  are  mechanically  sus- 
pended in  it,  and  not  such  as  arc  in  a  state 
of  solution.  When  water  conies  fresh  into 
cisterns  only  two  or  three  times  a-vveek,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  New  River  wa  tor, 
filtering  cannot  much  improve  it,  nor  be 
successful  in  depriving  it  of  its  deleterious 
properties;  we  might  as  well  attempt  to 
remove  the  poison  from  a  solution  of 
arsenic  by  filtering.  To  prevent  any  in- 
jurious effects  from  its  use  interjially,  there 
must  be  a  chemical  process. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  purest  water  could  be  obtained, 
at  least  f ■  r  drinking  in  any  form,  as  for  making- 
tea,  coffee,  &c.  which  at  the  same  time  would 
greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  metropolis.  I 
mean,  the  erection  of  ornamental  fountains, 
which,  giving  out  constant  streams  of  si>ring- 
water,  would  impart  an  appearance  of  coolness 
which  is  very  refreshing  in  the  sultry  summer 
months,  and  would  materially  assist  in  keeping- 
clear  the  sewers,  into  which  the  superfluous 
water  -would  fall.  Every  person  who  has  visited 
the  Continent  nuist  have  admired  the  pleasing 
effect  produced  by  the  fountains  .with  which 
most  cities  there  abound  ;  and  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising that  so  obvious  a  source  of  beauty  and 
ornament  has  been  so  long-  neglected  in  this 
country.  Let  us  hope  that  in  this  respect  we 
shall  soon  imitate  our  neighbours  ;  who,  on 
this  point  at  least,  have  certainly  set  us  an 
e.xample  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  erection  of  pumps  is  strongly  advo- 
cated, and  the  state  of  the  Continent  in  this 
respect  is  compared  with  that  of  England, 


Mr.  t'nrtis  states  that  in  Berlin  alone  there 
are  upwards  of  2,000  public  pumps.  The 
sewerage  is  the  next  point  adverted  to,  and 
the  production  of  fever  for  want  of  sulticient 
drainage  is  pointed  out  ;  for  instance,  "  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  reports  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  it  was  stated  that  out  of 
77,181  cases  of  claims  to  relief  during  the 
year  ended  March  1838,  13,!)7'i  arose  from 
fever  in  various  forms,  prevalent  in  certain 
localities  distinguished  by  want  of  drainage 
and  otiicr  causes."  Such  being  the  fact, 
the  author  might  well  say  "  few  persons 
would  have  imagined  that  there  was  no 
sewer  either  in  Clicapside,  or  Aldcr.sgatc 
Street ;  and  yet  such,  till  lately  was  the 
fact,  sewers  were  recently,  fVn-  the  first  time, 
constructed  in  both  these  leading  thorough- 
fares. In  the  Old  Kent  Uoad,  in  Bcthnal 
Green,  and  in  some  paits  of  Westminster, 
these  indispensable  requisites  of  a  healthy 
residence  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  The 
importance  of  drainage  and  sewerage  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  Report  of  Dr. 
Soutliwood  Smith,  respecting  the  causes  of 
febrile  affections,  (which  have  for  a  consi- 
derable period  been  prevalent  in  Betlmal 
Green,  and  Whitechapcl,)  appended  to  a 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Provincial  towns  appear  to  be  far  worse 
off  in  this  respect  than  London.  Thus,  in 
Mr.  Chadwick's  Report,  a  connnunication 
from  Mr.  Baker  informs  us,  that  in  Leeds, 
out  of  .')8()  streets,  only  sixty-eight  are 
paved  by  the  local  authorities,  and  of  these 
twenty-nine  arc  either  not  sewered  at  all, 
or  only  partially  so.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Liver- 
pool, states  that  he  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  a  single  court  in  that  town  which 
communicates  with  the  street  by  an  under- 
ground drain.  Manchester  is  quite  as  bad, 
and  no  where  do  the  regulations,  respect- 
ing sewerage,  appear  to  be  such  as  not  to 
require  amendment.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  there  is  a  periodical  outcry  respecting 
the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  but  no  improve- 
ment has  yet  been  made,  yet  it  would  seem 
a  comparatively  simple  affair.  Mr.  Curtis 
says,  "  the  inefficiency  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  cleansing  the  streets  of  the  me- 
tropolis, has  lately  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  crying  evil,  the  removal  of  which 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  salubrity 
and  comfort  of  London,  and  would  be  the 
more  easily  acconiplished  through  tiie  abun- 
dance of  water.  Not  only  the  more  crowded 
streets,  but  also  the  back  courts  and  narrow 
alleys,  wherein  the  poorer  classes  reside, 
should  be  cleansed,  at  least,  once  every 
day.  The  present  condition  of  the  public 
streets  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  all  classes.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  civic  police  is  improvement  more 
imperatively  required.  A  self-loading  cart, 
or  street-sweeping  machine,  has  been  lately 
invented  by  ]Mr.  Vi'hitworth,  of  Manchester, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  speedily  in- 
troduced into  all  populous  towns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  it,  given  to  me  by 
its  inventor,  it  is  drawn  by  a  single  horse, 
and  carries  a  series  of  brooms  hung  behiud, 


which  receive  motion  from  the  cart  wheels, 
and  successively  sweep  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  carrying  the  soil  up  an  inclined 
])lanc  into  the  body  of  the  cart.  The  ope- 
ration of  sweeping,  loading,  and  carting 
away,  are  thus  performed  simultaneously  ; 
and  one  liorse,  besides  drawing  the  cart,  does 
the  work  of  twenty  men." 

I'he  atmosphere  of  large  towns  is  exposed 
to  many  causes  of  vitiation,  from  which  that 
of  the  country  is  free,  and  our  author  gives 
many  curious  extracts  from  a  rare  work  of 
the  famous  .lolin  Evelyn,  (temp.  Charles 
the  Secoiul),  shouing  that  this  evil  had  at- 
tracted attention  nearly  '200  years  ago; 
Evelyn  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  it  a  legis- 
lative measure  for  compelling  the  renioval 
of  all  manufacturing  establishments  to  some 
distance  from  towns.  1  lowcver  practicable 
this  may  have  been  in  those  times,  it  is 
iu)w,  Mr.  Curtis  observes,  impossible. 
"  The  advance  of  science,  however,  has  put 
other  and  nmre  simple  means  within  our 
power  for  removing-  or  abating  the  nuisance 
in  (|uestion  ;  all  that  is  necessary,  is  an  act 
compelling  all  factories,  breweries,  gas- 
works, ct  hoc  genus  Ofluie,  to  consume  the 
siuokc  uhich  they  generate,  and  not  to  pol- 
lute the  vital  element  with  their  refuse. 
This  measure  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  other  plans  for  improving  the  public 
health.  Parks,  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  and  amusement,  derive  the  chief  part 
of  their  utility  from  furnishing  opportunities 
and  inducements  for  exercise  in  the  open 
air  ;  but,  if  that  air  be  tainted  and  rendered 
unwholesome,  this  becomes  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good.  The  means  to  which  1  allude 
as  enablini;  us  to  cret  rid  of  the' nuisance  in 
question,  is  the  ])atent  smokeless  or  argand 
furnace  of  Charles  Wye  Williams,  Esq., 
which  is  an  invention  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Mr.  Williams  is  the  author  of 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  "  Combustion 
of  Coal  and  Prevention  of  Smoke,  chemi- 
cally and  practically  considered  ;"  in  which 
he  gives  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  che- 
mical theory  of  combustion,  and  ascertains 
the  mechanical  arrangements  that  are  best 
calculated  to  burn  with  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  grate-bars,  the  carbonaceous  fuel  and 
its  gaseous  products.  To  the  improper  and 
imperfect  combustion  of  the  latter,  are  to 
be  attributed  those  thick,  fuliginous  par- 
ticles which,  in  the  form  of  smoke,  con- 
taminate our  atmosphere.  ^Ir.  Williams's 
agents,  Messrs.  Dincks  &  Co.,  of  Manches- 
ter, have  built  a  specimen  furnace  in  that 
town  for  public  inspection,  and  they  have 
informed  me  that  it  has  been  visited  by  se- 
veral of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
intelligent  engineers  and  manufacturers  in 
that  district.  The  novelty  of  this  invention  is, 
that  the  coals  are  burnt  on  the  large  scale 
of  common  engine-boiler  furnaces  without 
producing  smoke ;  so  that,  as  has  been 
stated,  there  is  literally  no  smoke  to  burn  ; 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Williams  in  his  work,  ably 
and  most  scientifically  combats  the  opinion 
that  "  smoke"  can  bo  burnt,  that  is,  with 
heat-giving  effect ;  and,  on  this,  he  grounds 
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lilt  wan tt)f. success  that  lias  attended  "smoke- 
liiiriiiii;^"  inventions  generally  for  the  last 
t\vent}--fivc  years."  jNIr.  'Williams's  may  be 
called  a  system  of  prevention,  and  depends  on 
;i  clu-niical  knowledge  of  the  due  quantity  of 
air  requisite  for  combustion,  and  tire  best 
mode  of  regulating  its  admission.  This 
plan  is  in  use  in  many  large  establishments 
;ind  pn.hlic  M'orks,  especially  in  Manchester 
and  Livupool,  and  lias  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished chemists,  and  civil  engineers, — 
among  others,  of  Professor  Brandc,  Dr. 
Ure,  Dr.  Kane,  })i-.  Brett,  Mr.  Parkes,  &c. 
There  are  several  practical  suggestions 
for  artbrding  greater  facilities  and  induce- 
ments to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metroj)olis 
for  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  well 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
for  instance. 

Great  satisfaction  has  been  given  to  the  lovers 
of  out-door  exercise  by  the  occasional  playing 
in  Kensington  Gardens  of  the  band  of  the 
Horse-guards,  stationed  at  Knightsbridgc  bar- 
racks ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
anuisemcnt  is  so  scantily  fiirnishod  to  the  in- 
liabitaiits  of  the  moiropolis.  In  mo^t  country 
towns  the  rcginieutal  bands  play  frefjiiently ; 
and  surely  London  ought  not  to  be  worse  ofl'in 
this  res;^ect  thnn  the  country.  It  would  add 
much  to  the  charms  of  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
induce  many  uitre  persons  to  take  exercise  in 
it  than  at  present,  were  the  band  of  the  regi- 
ment stationed  at  the  Park  Barraks, 
directed  to  play  in  it  at  stated  times  during  fine 
weather.  The  band  of  the  regiment  stationed 
at  the  Wellington  barracks  might,  in  like 
manner,  be  directed  to  play  in  the  enclosure  of 
.':'f.  James's  Park.  If  each  of  these  three  ex- 
cellent bands  were  to  play  twice  a-week,  from 
three  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  a  most  agreeable 
recreation  would  be  furnished  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  inctropulis. 

The  Parks  are  not  so  uscfnl  to  the  public  as 
they  might  be,  pa;  tly  because  there  is  no  means 
ef  getting  refreshment  in  them,  except  iniik, 
and  cards  and  whey,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
all  the  lodges.  Were  a  casino  allowed  to  be 
established  in  each  of  the  Parks,  where  visitors 
could  be  furnished  with  breakfast  or  tea  in  the 
open  air,  in  fine  weather,  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  would  attract  many,  and  thus  induce 
some  to  leave  their  beds  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  usual  time,  and  inhale  the  fresh  morning 
air  before  it  is  impregnated  with  smoke.  'I'his 
measure  would  not  cost  the  governirent  one 
farthing,  as  a  large  rent  might  easily  be  ob- 
tained for  the  casinos,  the  greatest  portion  of 
which  might  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  tl.c  I'.irks.  .Vs  a  proof  of  this,  1  may  men- 
tion that  the  rent  received  for  the  rofVcshment 
room  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  defrays  more 
than  one-  half  of  the  annual  rent  jiaid  to  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  of  the  grounds  occupied  by 
the  society. 

.Vlthoiigli  much  has  been  done,  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  On  the  Continent 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  procuring  places  of 
exercise  and  amusement  for  the  iuhafiitants  of 
towns  than  in  this  country.  There  are,  however, 
indications  that  give  us  reason  for  hoping  that 
onr  inferiority  in  this  respect  will  not  be  suffered 
long  tu  continue. 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  the  public 
were  the  gardens  of  Buekinghaui  Palace 
thrown  open  at  those  times  when  the  Queen 
is  not  residing  there.  Both  at  Paris  and 
Vicnna,the  author  observed  that  the  grounds 


attached  to  the  loyal  residences  were  j  posal  would  be  mis-employed.  Tho  plan  h 
at  all  times  freely  ojien  to  the  people  :  and  I  certainly  deserving  of  a  trial, 
he  feels  assured  that  our  amiable  Queen  We  understand  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  been 
would  not,  were  the  matter  properly  reprc-  |  personally  exerting  himself  to  prevail  upon 
sented  to  her,  refuse  to  grant  this  boon  to  \  the  employers  to  agree  to  some  such  plan, 
the  community,  especially  after  the  noble  having  called  on  many  of  the  principal 
example  given  by  AVilliam  the  Fourth,  in  .bankers  and  linen-drapers^  who  liavc  ex- 
admitting  the  people  to  his  beautiful  pressed  their  willingness  to  forward  this 
!  private  garden  at  Windsor,  which  is  directly  I  important  measure.  The  last  point  to 
under  the  windows  of  the  Castle.  |  which  we  can  at  present  advert,  is   that  of 

j       Again  : —  i  Cemeteries,  on  which  oitr  author  remarks  : 

j      The  gardens  of  the  numerous  squares  in  the  [      The  salubrity  of  tho  metropolis   would  be 
metropolis   are  not  nearly  so  useful    as  they  ,  increased,  if  the  practice  of  interring  tlie  dead 
might  he,  owing  to  ihe  exclusive  spirit  in  which  I  within    its   boundaries  were   abandoned.     Fof 
I  they  are  managed.     Why  should  tliey  not  be  1  this  reason,  I  rejoice  to  observe  that  th?  uum 
'  opened  at  stated  times  to  the  public  generally,  j  berof  eemeteries  round  Lundnn  is  rapidly  aug" 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Tenqilc  and  Lincoln's  !  menting ;  and  in  a  few  j-ears  they  will,  I  doubt 
Inn  Gardens?     Such  a  measure   would  be  of ;  not,  entirely  supersede  v.-iults  and  church-yards 
great  benefit.     Gardens  like  those  of  Lncoln'sj  — a  result  highly  desirable  on   many  accounts. 
I  Inn   Fields  or  Ru,-sell  Square  might  become  ,  Of  the  moral  tiencfits  arising  from  the  use  of 
pleasant  places  of  resort  to  thousands  of  young  i  eemeteries,  and  V'e  admission  of  the  public  into 
,  people  who  scarcely  ever  see  a  green  field.     I  ,  them,  much  migbt  be  said— the  advantages  in 
am  aware   that,   these   gardens  being  private  '■  regard  to  health  must  be  obvious  to  all.     It  is 
properly,   and   intended    for   the   use   of    the    highly  desirable  thai  interments  iu  towns  should 
inhabitants  of  the  squares,  this  jjlan  could  only  I  be  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament ;  or,   at  all 
be  carried  into  effect  with  the  permission  and  |  events,  that  no  new  burying-pround  should  be 
consent  of  the  parties  interested  :   hut  I  should  j  set  apart  within    their   precincts,   nor  vaults 
liope  there  would  be  no  obstacle  on  their  part,    constructed    in    any    of    the    numerous   new 
The   iininber    of    persons    fiequenting    these 
grounds  is  very  small;  those  at  present  exclu- 
sively entitled  to  do  so  appearing  to  neglect 
them   altogether.     There   need  be  no  fear,  I 
think,  that  this  indulgence,  if  granted,  would  ^ 
be  abused,  or  lead  to  the  damage  of  the  gardens. 
There  has  been  much  talk   la'.ely,   both  in 


churches  now   in  progress  of  erection.     The 

Kensalf   Green,   the   North  London,   and  the 

Norwood  cemeteries  are  beautifully  laid  out  — 

indeed,  tliey  are  all  admirable  places. 

The  great  difficulty  in  reaching   any  of 

the   improvements    we  .  have    been   advo- 

.  ,.         ,         !  eating,   are  the  private    interests    more   or 
and  out  of  parliament,  about  providing  places',  .    i    •  i  tj    . 

^     .,  '    .•         r.  ;,  1        i»-  „i,i   I'       less  vested  in  every  abuse.     But   a  great 

for  the  recreation  of  the  people.     Would   Go-         ,  ,.  ,.  ,.•'  ,  o"-""  . 

■•  ...     1  public  good  IS  not  for  ever  to  be  postponed 


vernmcnt  object  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  order  all  the  gardens  thai 
might  be  thus  opened,  and  for  making  seats  and 
other  accommodations  for  the  public?  1  should 
also  like  to  see  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  all 
the  Exhibitions,  opened  gratuitously  two  or 
three  times  a-year,  on  the  anniversaries  of  great 
national  events. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may 
refer  to  the  part  taken  by  our  author  in  the 
question  respecting  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour, — for  of  what  advantage  is 
the  throwing  open  of  Parks,  &c.  &c.,  to 
those  unhappy  persons  who  arc  doomed  to 
toil  so  long,  that  they  have  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them.     On  this  point  INlr.  Curtis  says: — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  occupations 
are  injurious,  more  by  reason  of  the  excessive 
length  of  the  time  of  labour,  than  of  any  in- 
herent unhealthy  tendency  ;  and  that  if  men 
generally  were  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  applied  their  knowledge 
to  the  counteraction  of  the  luorbiiic  influences 
to  which  they  arc  daily  exposed,  they  would 
escape  many  of  llio  miseries  which  they  now 
too  frequently  endure.  Such  would  be  the 
results  if,  for  example,  persons  engaged  in 
business  devoted  the  time  during  wdiich  they 
arc  released  from  labour  to  the  invigorating  of 
their  frame,  instead  of  spending  it  in  practices 
wliieh  aggravate  the  complaints  occasioned  by 
their  cinploynients,  and  convert  functional  into 
organic  disease. 

The  proposal  for  shortening  the  hours  of 
business,  now  so  generally  supported  in  London 
and  other  towns,  is  one,  the  ailop'iun  of  which 
would  prove  highly  bcnefieial  to  the  health  of 
a  very  large  class  of  the  community,  and  would 
not,  I  think,  be  any  detriment  to  tiade.  The 
elass  in  question  has  of  late  years  improved  so 
much  in  its  habits,  that  there  is  little  reason  to 
fear  that  any  addit'onal  time  placed  at  its  dis- 


to  a  petty  personal  interest.  If  it  were,  we 
knovv'  of  no  class  who  would  be  more 
justified  in  resisting  a  change  of  our  pre- 
sent system  than  our  own  profession.  The 
great  mortality  of  children  iu  the  lower 
classes,  evidenced  by-  statistical  research* — 
the  constant  presence  of  spreading  fever  in 
dirty  districts  of  our  towns- — the  high  rate 
of  mortality  among  certain  classes  of  our 
artificers — and  a  thousand  well  known  facts 
like  these,  are  only  to  be  thought  on  to 
convince  us  that  onc-tliird  of  our  practice 
depends  on  causes  which  wise  laws  and  a 
vigilant  administration,  might  reduce  to 
nonentity.  Yet,  if  any  class  be  found - 
resisting  this  great  improvement,  or  seek- 
ing to  encumber  public  benefits  by  de- 
mands of  private  indemnity,  we  think 
wc  may  pledge  oursclve  it  will  not  be  ours : 
and  the  circumstance  leads  us  to  a  con- 
solotary  reflection,  with  which  wc  shall 
conclude  : — The  age  is  not  wholly  worth- 
less w  hich  presents  medical  men  demanding 
the  prevention  of  disease  —  and  lawyers 
enacting   the  simplicity  of  litigation. 


rOr.EIGN  LIBK.VKY  OF   MEDTCIXJ:,  SUE- 

GERY,  AND  THE  COLLATERAL 

SCIENCES. 

[t:xctlI^ively  compiled  lor  the    "  Medical  Times,"    from 

Fientli,  Italian,  and  ollicrCnnlincutal  Pericdicais.) 

CoMDES,  IIlPPOLlTK,  Do  la  Mfiiiciuc  <•«  I'laiicc  it 
en  Jlattc,  Jdministrnlioti,  (toctrine,  jivatiquet  6vo. 
Ts.  6d.^ — GOOLLIN,  J.  A.,  Hygiene  dn  Yeii.\ — 
being  n  treatise  on  the  proservalion  of  the  sight, 

&c.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. Dur.vxd-Fabdei.,  3L,   Trailc 

(Iu  ramoUissemcnt   dn  Crrean — Ti-c.itise  on  the  rc- 

*■  111  the  lowest  districts  of  Manchester  mid 
Leeds,  of  1,000  children  born,  more  than  570/lie 
before  the  nge  of  20. 
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laxation  of  the  bruin,  Svo.  7s. Macquart,  J.' 
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REVIEWS. 

I'nicticol  (Mlservatioiis  in  Midiiijery,  irith  ciisrs 
^•c.  By  John  Ramsbotmam,  M.O.,  iMe 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  London  Hos- 
pit!al,  &e.,  &c.  Second  Edition  :  London. 
Churcliill. 
WiiiSN  an  individual  oilers  to  tlioiinblie  aeoin- 
jieitditvm,  or  general  system  on  any  science,  lie 
provides  no  sineenrc  for  his  reviewer,  who 
lias  to  perufo  the  whole  carefully,  in  order  to 
find  out  what  parts  are  his  own,  what  theore- 
tical problcni.s  he  has  solved,  what  practical 
hints  he  has  ottered,  and  what  new  suggestions 
he  ha.s  held  out,  more  than  others  on  the  same 
subject.  But  a  very  difi'erent  task  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  Ranisbotham,  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  a  practical  man  on  n  Jen-  sprrial  points, 
to  which  he  litis  (lecnliarly  devclcd  his  lime 
and  attention.  .Such  subdivisions  of  labour, 
(as  they  may  be  justly  called)  are  eminently 
calculated  to  advance  science,  and  disjiose  us 
to  hail  with  cordial  welcome  all  works,  which, 
like  the  present,  come  recommended  to  ns 
with  so  favourable  a  letter  of  recomineudation. 
•  To  begin  with  the  beginning-,  we  cannot 
pass  over  the  preface  without  a  remark.  Dr. 
Ramsbotham  states  that  "  he  was  for  some 
lime  sceptical  as  to  the  ell'ccts  of  the  ergot  of 
rye  in  labour,  but  that  he  is  now  convinced  of 
its  efficacy  ;  still  he  doubts  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple, whether  its  introduction  otight  to  be 
hailed  as  a  boon,  or  reprobated  as  an  evil.'' 
Now  a  similar  remark  might  with  ecjual  reason 
be  made  use  of  in  reference  to  many  of  our 
most  valuable  remedies  in  medicine  ;  all  are 
evils  if  injudiciously  u.sed ;  shall  we  there- 
fore cease  to  use  them  at  all  ?  Dr.  Ranisbot- 
ham does  not  apiiear  to  have  noticed  those 
newest  discoveries  in  connexion  with  the  ergot 
of  rye,  which  fully  prove  in  it  tlic  existence  of 
two  distinct  principles,  a  narcotic  irritant,  and 
a  simple  stimulant.  AVlicn  thus  given  com- 
bined, the  ergot  will  of  course  be  highly  inju- 
rious ;  when  separated,  the  stimulant  powers 
(rill  be  as  highly  useful.*  Jiefore  dismissing 
the  preface,  why  let  us  ask  did  our  author  in- 
clude in  it  the  nuotation  from  Dr.  Dewcs  in 
praise  of  the  work?  As  a  matter  of  shop  po- 
licy, would  it  not  havfl  been  turned  to  better 
account  if  left  for  his  publisher's  advertise- 
ment? 

Coming  now  to  the  work  itself,  we  shall 
follow  the  subject  in  due  sequence.    The  iutro- 

*  Sec  the  experiments  of  M.  Bougeen,  M.  Bo- 
din,  and  Dr.  Cla}-,  of  Manchester,  Med.  Times, 
vol.  6th,  page,  30  J. 


diictory  observations  on  general  principles  are 
exceedingly  well  written.  They  are  free  from 
that  prolixity  observable  in  most  recent  authors; 
the  principles  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  ex- 
plain adequately  the  nieaniiig  of  the  author  ; 
and  taken  as  a  whole,  ore  calculated  to  convey 
much  information.  We  feel,  however,  disposed 
to  hold  contrary  views  on  one  or  two  points. 
First,  v,'c  certainly  did  not  expect  to  entounter 
so  long,  we  can  hardly  say  so  strong  a  list  of 
objections  to  the  non-muscularity  of  the  utcrns, 
from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  practical  ac- 
coucheur. In  onr  opinion,  tlie  able  arguments 
of  .Sir  Charles  Bell  arc  conclusive  Dr.  R. 
exiilains  "  of  what  ninsclc  consists,"  and  be- 
cause the  uterus  does  not  present  a  strict  ana- 
logy in  everi/  piirliniliir,  be  conside»s  it  nu 
iinisele.  Now  wc  humbly  conceive  that  his  de- 
finition may  be  I'lunff,  and  secondly,  that  there 
arc  other  precedents  for  su])po.sing  that  more 
than  one  species  of  muscle  exists.  In  denying 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  uterus,  the  Doctor 
admits  "that  fibrous  appearances  are  shown 
when  a  section  of  it  is  "  nrtfnlh/  made."  In 
the  pursuit  of  science,  we  do  not  admit  the 
term  '•  artful,'"  but  think  it  easy  to  conceive 
that  such  may  be  the  arrangement  of  the 
uterine  structure,  that  no  section  would  shew 
the  fibres  as  the  Doctor  wishes  them  to  appear, 
mul  thai,  (ifler  all  they  iniiy  be  present.  With 
respect  to  the  analogy  which  has  been  admitted 
by  most  author):  between  the  uterus  and  bladder, 
the  Doctor  does  not  deny  the  muscularity 
of  the  latter,  because  (when  iiillalcd)  it  may 
be  seen  ;  and  projioses  to  do  the  same  by  the 
uterus  when  inflated.  The  bladder  is  not  sti- 
mulated to  contraction  by  the  riiialiti/,  but 
ijnajilily  of  the  urine.  If  it  were  by  the  former, 
it  would  not  retain  the  urine  at  all  ;  as  it  is, 
the  quanlily  is  regulated  bi/  liabit,  beyond  which, 
it  becomes  difhcult  to  retain  it.  In  our  opinion, 
the  uterus  is  more  decidedly  a  muscle  of 
lioworful  action  within  itself  than  the  bladder. 
The  latter  can  do  but  little  towards  ciuptying 
its  contents  if  unassisted  by  the  abdominal 
muscles,  a  fact  proved  by  the  sections  made  into 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  when  they  have  be- 
come incapable  of  voiding  urine.  It  may  be 
said  the  parietes  abdominis  assist  the  uterus 
in  labour.  Yes  ;  but  in  a  much  less  propor- 
tion. It  has  peculiar  propertits,  diilering  from 
other  muscular  structures,  the  most  remark- 
able being  increase  during  gestation,  and  de- 
crease after  ])arturition.  lie  asic  the  i/aeslinii, 
l/iere/ore,  if  not  auiseular,  irhat  is  it!'  Being 
an  organ  strictly  analogous  to  no  other,  and 
yet  in  most  particulars  resembling  muscle  in 
its  functions,  what  are  we  to  conclude  but  Iheil 
it  is  a  masi-le  if  a  different  speei.es:''  Because 
the  only  one  of  that  character  in  the  animal 
machine,  it  does  not  therefore  cease  to  exist. 
But  is  not  the  Doctor  a  convert  to  muscularity 
after  all  ?  (Vide  ."Jrd  paragraph,  page  .5,  be- 
ginning "  I  admit  that") 

The  size,  shape,  and  practical  situalion  of 
the  gravid  uterus  are  well  described,  the 
particulars  respecting  the  placenta  arc  also 
well  given,  and  aft'ord  us  a  good  opportunity  of 
presenting  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style. 

Tirii  I'uxrnoNs  or  the  Placenta. — It  is  an 
organ  found  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  absolute 
service  of  the  ftetus  ;  attached  by  the  funis  umbi- 
licaHs,  it  is  the  only  means  of  comniunieatimi  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  infant  w  ithin  the  womb; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  sole  medium  through  which  the 
prmciples  of  nourishiueiU  and  growth  can  be  con- 
veyed from  the  mother  to  her  child.  Tlie  fcetal 
blood  distrihutcil  by  the  branches  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  to  their  extremities  in  the  placental  mass, 
and  deciduous  membrane,  is  there  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  maternal  blood  brought  to  the 
uterine  openings  abovcnientioned,  and  is  im- 
pressetl    with  certain  benefits  necessary  to  the 


continuance  of  fecial  life.     The  fcetal  blood  thus 
j  replete  with  that  nourishment  and  vivifying  some- 
tlting,  which  it  has  actpiired  in  its  passage  through 
the  placenta,  is  returned   to  the   body  nf  the  child 
i  by  the  uuibilical  vein,  and  is   then    ([uitdvly  eircu- 
I  lated  over  every   part   of  the  child's  body.     The 
blood  of  the  child,  under  this   stale  of  iiuprovc- 
ineiit,  may  he  assimilated  U.'  that  of  tin:  adult  after 
its  circulation  through  the  lungs  and  its  return  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart.     If  interruption  to  the 
free  return  of  the  foetal  blood  from  the  placental 
circulation  should  be  induced  by  any  cause,  the  life 
ol'  the  fcctus  nill  be  as  wrtainly  destroyed,  as  if 
the  free  passage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  were  pre- 
vented under  breathing  life.     AVhcu  the  placenta  i' 
partially    sejiaratcd  from  its  uterine  attachment,  a 
loss  of  blood,  prop<.)rlionate  to  the  fpiantity  sepa- 
rated,  and   to   the   de\clopment    i^f    the    uterine 
vessels,  is  a  neeessray  consequence.     The  blood 
lost  under  such  circumstances  is  maternal,  not  fu> 
tal  ;  and   if  after  such   an  occurrcuce,    llie  fcrtus 
should  be  deprived  of  life,  its    death   is  pr<.duccd 
by,   in    tin-    'in.t  iintmnej   the   diminution,  and   at 
I  length  b)'  the  entire  deprivation  of  that  vital  im- 
'  pression   which  is  commimicatcd   to  the  blood    o 
1  the   child    by    its    passage  through    the    placenta. 
j  But  "hen  tlie   mass  of  the  plaei.'Ula  itself  is  rup- 
I  tured,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  passage  of  the  baud 
through  its  structure  into  the  uterus,  under  a  ca 
o{'  implautation  oi'  the  placenta  over  the  mouth  o 
the  uterus,  the  blood  of  the  eliild  will  be  dischai'g'fd 
through  the  lacerated  vessels. 

The  author  speaking  of  uterine  action  .says, 
"  the  child  w  liether  it  be  alive  or  dead  i.i 
wholly  passive."  This  may  be  true,  but  dur- 
ing a  long  exiierience  we  have  invariably  found 
dead  fa'tuses  to  produce  protracteil  labours. 
This  is  a  fact  known  to  many,  and  it  seems  to 
prove  that  a  livin;/  ehild  in  utcro  is  a  stimulus 
to  that  organ  lending  to  shorten  labour. 

Un  Xalnral  Lnbunr. — The  author's  vbscr- 
vations  are  lengthy  and  valuable  ;  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  follow  him  through  them  all,  but 
we  recommend  attentive  perusal.  Wc  shall 
only  touch  upon  those  parts  which  appear  to 
us  to  differ  from  other  opinions,  or  on  u'liicb 
some  doubts  may  arise.  Dr.  Ramsbotham 
says,  "  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  child  on 
the  soft  parts  proves  an  increased  stimulus  to 
uterine  action,  and  expulsive  eBbrts  are  the 
consc(iuence."  This  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
jilicit.  We  believe  most  obstetric  writers  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  fact,  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct actions  fct  up  in  the  structure  of  the 
uterus  during  labour;  the  first  is  dilatatory, 
during  which  no  expulsive  efforts  arc  present, 
and  wliich  are  conlined  to  the  ccrvcx  uteri,  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  when  this  is 
completed,  a  second  action  is  set  up  (e.ipalsice) 
by  the  uterine  structure  of  the  upper  walls 
and  fundus  uteri.  The  herd  of  the  child 
passes  the  os  uteri,  and  presses  on  the  soft 
parts,  producing  by  that  pressure,  what'?  A 
sympathetic  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdo- 
minal muscles  hitherto  maeticc,  but  now 
poieerfnlly  assistiii;/  e.epulsioii.  Wc  have  no- 
ticed these  interesting  phenomena  for  many 
years,  and  as  illustrative  of  them  may  mention 
that  if  two  lingers  be  gently  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  ami  pressed  on  the  perineum,  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  will  be  ex- 
cited to  action.  A  similar  influence  is  pro- 
duced by  ficces  in  the  recfum,  causing  propul- 
sion. \Vc  have  here  a  valuable  adju..ct  in  la- 
bour when  used  with  duo  caution.  Tbough 
this  fact  has  long  been  known,  a  writer  in  thn 
Laneel  chiims  it  as  a  discovery.  He  explains 
the  action  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  theory  of  nervous  distribution. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  the  body,  there  is  often  an  intermission  of 
pain,  and  our  author  recommends  waiting 
"however  long  the  intermission  may  prove." 
We  think  gentle  friction  by  grasping  the  inle- 
(juments  of  the  abdomen  with  the  hand,  and 
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movhifi  the  iiia<i  nvrr  the  itlenis  can  ilo  iu>  luirin, 
it  genprally  jiroduces  the  refiiiired  pain,  nml  in 
our  opinion  is  better  tlian  waitiim-  long'.  I'le 
Doctor's  remark  'tlie  ehilil  jlioiild  be  r:itbrr  en- 
tirely expelled,  than  even  partly  extraeted,"  i.« 
excellent.  As  to  the  time  for  biinu-inp;  aw.iv 
the  placenta  after  delivery,  tlie  anllior's  arcrn- 
nients  favour  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
seems  to  be  strictly  necessary.  And  we  are 
disposed  to  dissent  from  him  entirely,  when  he 
states  in  respect  to  the  placenta  '  deferred  as 
long  as  it  seems  consistent  wiih  professional 
duty  so  to  do,  or  the  clamours  of  the  attendants 
will  permit,"  and  again  as  to  manual  extrac- 
tion of  the  placenta  ,  "  The  friends  of  llic  pa- 
tient and  even  the  patient  herself,  should  nlsti 
in  most  instances  be  apprised  of  the  intended 
I'prratjon,  that  their  lomplele  fnii'tion  ami prr- 
I'li.-^s'i'ii  vuiii  he  ol'ttthicd."  Surely  ^vo  misun 
detstand  the  author;  if  not,  we  •■ire  hold 
enough  to  say  the  rules  are  had.  Tor  our- 
selves, we  would  eject  all  vlamointm  allfndants 
from  the  chamber,  sa»s  rere»iniiie  :  ihonnh  to 
the  patient  we  should  think  it  right  to  slate 
what  we  were  about  to  do ;  hut  when  nur 
author  sjieaks  of  ash-hir/  pprmis^inn  lo  ilo  our 
duly  of  those  who  can  know  nothing  about  its 
re(|uisitiims,  he  compels  us  to  ask  wh.it  '  ankl 
have  been  his  meaning?  Should  the  patient 
or  her  attendants  object  to  what  is  re.|nired, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  that  case 
the  accoucheur  had  better  make  his  bow,  ar.d 
give  way  to  those  in  whom  they  can  conlide. 
The  directions  of  the  author  (page  :JS)  on  pro- 
ceeding to  extract  the  placenta  appear  to  us 
remarkable.  In  conducting  examinations,  or 
rendering  manual  assistance,  &c.,  the  piilieni, 
we  perceive,  is  /aid  on  the  left  side,  and  Dr. 
Ramsholhara  uses  his  lefi  ftonrf  for  introduc- 
tion, and  the  right  for  application  over  the 
parietes.  If  this  work  was  intended  merely 
for  a  record  of  the  Doctor's  oit-n  experience,  it 
would  matter  little,  but  if  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  others,  he  should  have  prefaced 
these  remarks  by  informing  the  reader  that  he 
was  amOideilcr.  The  profession  as  a  whole 
are  nat  sn,  and  to  say  the  least  of  the  instruc- 
tions they  arc  not  the  most  decent.  We  have 
always  understood,  when  the  patient  lies  on 
her  left  side,  (the  more  proper)  the  rii/ht  hand 
ought  to  be  introduced,  and  rice  ver.tn.  If 
there  be  anything  in  the  nice  discrimination  of 
the  organ  of  touch  or  in  physical  power,  the 
right  hand  should  have  the  preference.  Sup- 
pose the  accoucheur  sitting  at  the  bedside,  the 
patient  on  her  leftside,  the  right  hand  is  easily 
and  most  conveniently  situated  for  introduc- 
tion, and  the  left,  under  cover  of  the  bed- 
clothes, can  as  easily  command  the  parietes. 
Indeed  tlie  left  hand  cannot  be  used  for  vagi- 
nal introduction  without  ])laciug  the  patient 
most  indecently  across  the  bed,  with  the  nates 
almost  in  the  lap  of  the  practitioner. 

The  following  paragraph  deserves  especial 
notice  in  reference  to  febrile  diseases  arising 
from  the  suppression  of  the  lochial  discharge 
after  delivery. 

Tlie  sudden  disappearance  of  this  disiliarge 
within  a  few  days  after  dcHiery.  with  an  eiilai'gcd 
uterus,  is  usuallv  a  prcludi'  to  dangerous  disease, 
with  fiibrile  symptoms.  //  h  iinl  lo  be  siiiipusetl 
that  this  sudden  disapiiearanec  prmliiccs  lliese  siimji- 
■  turns,  it  is  tlie  mere  iiidirdtion  of  the  accession  of 
disease,  of  which  such  symptoms  are  the  necessary 
attendants.  AV'e,  therefore,  pay  little  attention  to 
the  present  interruption  of  the  locliial  discharge, 
except  «.¥  a  sijmjitvvi,  and  use  no  specitic  means  for 
restoring  it,  or,  for  ohvialini;  its  supposed  bad  i-l'- 
fects  ;  we  apply  our  endeavours  to  the  removal  or 
relief  of  that  cause,  by  which  the  temporary  inter- 
ruption is  produced. 

"VVe  know  this  to  b  •  the  opinion  of  manv 
writers,  but  long  experience  has  convinced  us.of 


its  fallacy;  too  little  attention  has  been  mani- 
fested towards  the  niissiug  lochia,  and  too 
much  to  the  consequences  (fever).  We  think 
it  easier  lo  restore  the  lochia  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions, hip  baths,  camphor,  and  opium,  and 
thereby  check  the  febrile  symptoms  ;  than  to 
lose  sight  of  the  lochia,  and  treat  a  fever, 
which,  if  it  once  fairly  sets  in,  we  have  great 
difficnlly  in  conlrolling.  We  repeat  it;  the 
sniipression  of  the  lochia  ii  the  rawe.  and  not 
the  consequence  of  fever,  at  least  that  is  our 
opinion. 

On  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  the  author  is 
ileci.ledly  at  home,  and  wc  would  recommend 
ills  observations  to  the  ]ierusal  of  all  obstetri- 
cians. Much  b'nefit  may  be  derived  from  the 
practical  illustrations  by  ca^cs  aj'pendcd  to 
them.  Simtde  retention  of  the  placenta  from 
want  of  uterine  action,  and  also  from  irregular 
cnnlraction  of  that  organ  .iro  ably  treated.  If 
anything,  we  think  the  Doctor  wails  a  little 
loo  long  on  the  average  betoic  lie  attempts  ex- 
traction. 

We  had  jiroceedod  thus  far  in  our  remarks, 
when  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  uncer- 
tain statement  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
many  of  the  cases  illustrating  this  work.  All 
cases  on  so  important  a  subject  should  as- 
suredly end  in  a  manner  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  idlimale  result.  Many  are  of  this  un- 
certain character. — "  Case  G  h.  .'she  began  to 
revive  from  her  fainted  state:  I'-th.  This 
woman  was  left  under  a  state  of  great  exhaus- 
tion, but  in  a  few  days  .•-he  had  so  far  raUied  as 
to  promise  to  do  irc/l;  Itith.  I  left  the  poor 
woman  under  a  stale  of  great  exhaustion, 
but  in  a  few  days  she  had  so  far  rallied  as  to 
promise  hopes  nf  her  recovenj;  17th.  I  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  house  about  one  in  the 
ninming,  and  the  tte.rt  drtj/  she  was  a.i  well  as 
after  any  of  her  former  confinements;  19th 
No  result ;  2-2nd.  The  next  morning  I  was 
informed  this  patient  had  passed  a  tolerable 
night,  and  that,  npnn  the  /(hole,  she  seemed  in 
a  more  comfortable  state  than,  from  her  pre- 
ceding suffering?  would  possibly  have  been 
expected." 

On  disruption  of  the  placenta,  we  certainly 
agree  with  the  author  that  it  ought  seldom 
or  never  to  occur.  It  is  almost  always  the 
offspring  of  ignorance  or  mismanagement. 
We  do  not,  however,  cnincii!e  with  him  when 
he  states  "  that  af\er  failing  in  the  first  attempt 
to  remove  the  adherent  portion  any  further, 
manual  assistance  is  inadmissible."  The  first 
attempts  arc  generally  by  inexperienced  or  ig- 
norant practitioners  ;  and  when  a  second  per- 
son is  called  in,  the  least  he  ran  do  is  lo  try  and 
■■^atisfij  himself  lehether  it  can  he  effected  or  nol. 
The  serious  and  often  fatal  results  of  cases  left 
to  medical  aid  only,  is  sufficiently  alarming  lo 
warrant  a  little  more  manual  assistance  than 
the  author  advises ;  two  ca.ses  out  of  live, 
of  his  own  illustrations,  being  fatal.  His  medi- 
cal treatment — it  must  be  said,  however, — is 
well  conceived. 

Cases  of  relaxation  of  the  uterus  after  deli- 
very productive  of  internal  hiemorrhnge  conu' 
next  under  notice,  and  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  candour  of  the  .lulhor,  we  certainly 
feel  some  sm-prisc  at  not  finding  any  allusion 
to  paddiiif/  and  liyhdy  htindar/iny  the  uterine  re- 
pfion  most  vdiiuh/e  arljiincts  in  iil<.\telric  proctiee. 
We  smile  to  find  the  author  fixed  for  many 
hours  together  applying  mechanical  jn-essure 
with  his  liand,  when  A  fnll  dose  of  pood  ergot 
and  a  n'ell  applied  bandage  would  have  en'ceted 
the  purjiosc  much  better;  the  warmth  of  tlie 
hand  having  a  tendency  to  increase  lucmor- 
rhage.  Collupxe  after  Lahonr  the  author  at- 
tributes to  the  too  sudden  removal  of  pressure, 
arising  from  the  want  of  accommodation  of  the 
abilominal  viscera,  or  from  the  iiupressiou,  or 


shock  on  the  mind,  from  having  a  dead  child, 
&c.  The  'only  hint  we  see  of  bandaging  in 
this  cha|)ter,  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
words.  "  I  recommend  a  proper  degree  of 
pressure  on  the  abdomen  hy  llie  hmid  or  other- 
wise." Indeed,  the  omission  of  bandaging  seems 
to  us,  of  the  most  serious  importance  through- 
out the  work.  Wc  have  seen  many  cases  of 
jirogressing  collajise  immediately  arrested  by  a 
bandage,  and  all  obstetric  practice  must  be  de- 
ficient without ;  for  if  collapse  arises  from  the 
too  sudden  removal  of  pressure,  what  better 
means  can  we  suggest  than  artificially  to  re- 
store the  pressure. 

On  protracted  labours  the  author  is  lengthy, 
classing  all  under  that  heading  if  more  than  of 
twenty-hours  continuance.  We  have.  1st. 
Those  of  mere  lengthened  dnralion  as  to  time  ; 
lind.  Those  requiring  more  than  natural  ef- 
forts ;  .'Srd,  Those  in  which  the  child's  head 
and  pelvis  are  slightly  disproportionate.  The 
first  or  lingering,  he  accounts  to  arise,  1st. 
From  undue  resistance  given  by  the  soft  parts  ; 
2nd,  From  the  diminished  energy  of  actual 
efforts  ;  ;Jrd,  From  malposition  or  direction  of 
the  head  in  the  pelvis.  With  regard  to  the 
undue  resistance  given  by  the  soft  parts,  the 
author's  description,  treatment,  &c.,  are  wor- 
thy the  importance  of  the  subject.  lie  very 
justly  condemns  any  attempts  to  hasten  labour 
by  irritatiug  the  os  uteri,  artificial  dilatation, 
exhibition  of  stimulants,  frequent  examination, 
or  that  very  pernicious  practice  of  rupturing 
the  menjbranes,  in  which  we  fully  agree.  We 
do  not,  however,  fee  any  hint  in  this  chapter 
to  the  eff'ect  that  very  many  of  these  cases 
(among  the  working  class  particidarly)  arise 
from  over  exertion,  and  bring  on  what  may  be 
termed  premature  labour,  when  the  secretions 
are  absent,  and  the  soft  parts  not  &\\y  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  Very  many  cases  have  we 
witnessed  of  this  nature,  where,  instead  of  in- 
terfering or  waiting  for  nature  to  work  out  the 
Ijroblera  when  she  is  ill  prepared  for  it,  we 
have  given  a  puire>ful  opiate,  enjoined  quiet, 
and  prohibited  stimulants.  Such  cases  have 
been  days,  nay,  some  four  or  even  six  weeks 
before  natural  labour  came  on,  when  there 
being  an  abundance  of  mucous  secretions,  and 
the  parts  being  well  prepared  for  the  transit, 
the  accouchment  has  been  of  the  usual  cha- 
racter. In  all  cases  of  protracted  labour  one 
enquiry  is  imperative.  Is  the  patient  at  the  full 
period  of  gestation?  If  there  is  any  reason  to 
suppose  she  is  not,  labour  ought  not  to  pro- 
gress if  it  cati  be  controlled  by  any  reasonable 
means.  As  means  of  relief,  the  author  jiro- 
poses  five  classes, — opiates,  venesection,  clys- 
ters, fomentations,  and  placebos.  Wc  think 
the  division  useless  ;  the  whole  being  medical, 
would  have  done  as  well  under  one  head  as 
five.  To  opiates  the  author  is  unfavourable. 
Now  we  hold  them  valuable  when  used  judici- 
ously. As  stimulants  only,  wc  consider  them 
inadmissible.  In  controlling  uterine  action 
when  premature,  they  are,  in  full  doses,  highly 
valuable  ;  and  we  are  warranted  hy  experience 
in  declaring  that  females  under  such  circum- 
stances w  ill  bear  much  largerdoses  than  at  any 
other  lime.  We  quite  agree  with  the  author 
that  no  relaxation  of  the  soft  parts,  or  increase 
of  their  secretions  takes  jilacc  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  opium.  On  blood-letting,  he  speaks 
more  favourably,  but  with  becimiing  caution. 
Great  discrhnination  is  requisite  in  bleeding, 
particularly  in  habits  jjreviously  of  delicate  sta- 
mina. Clysters  being  harndcss,  may  almost 
always  be  used  \\  ilh  advantage.  On  fomenta- 
tions", Dr.  Ramsbotham  offers  no  experience, 
although  practitioners  in  other  countries  speak 
highly  of  the  war  ji  bath.  With  regard  to  tho 
last  division,  (harmless  fraud  or  jilaccbo  me- 
dicines) wo  must  at  once  declare  thein  uiiwor- 
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tliy  of  any  practiliuiior  of  high  staniliiig-  as  an 
accoucheur. 

In  conskleiing  the  second  class  of  pro- 
tracted cases,  viz.,  those  from  diminished 
energy  of  natural  oflurls,  the  autlior  says  no- 
thing of  opium.  Now  if  tlic  parrs  are  not  duly 
prepared,  and  a  cessation  of  pains  ocenr,  it 
should  he  remembered,  that  a  good  opiate  pro- 
curing a  few  hours  rest,  will  bring  on  pains 
afterwards,  fully  capable  for  every  pur- 
])Ose.  If  the  soft  ])arts  are  well  prepared, 
and  the  os  uteri  well  dilated,  the  ergot  is  the 
best  and  only  resource.  Tlie  author,  however, 
speaks  of  it  cautiously  and  evidently  as  a  late 
convert  to  its  powers.  He  says,  sonielinies  it 
is  found  almost  inert.  So  is  opium,  and  why? 
Because  the  cupidity  of  druggists  (favoured  by 
neglect  of  selection  by  the  practitioner)  in- 
duces them  to  vend  old  specimens  which  of 
course  are  inert,  and  the  failure  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  drug',  and  not  to  the  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  the  patient.  In  eases  of  protraction 
of  this  nature,  the  autlior  states  there  is  often 
trouble  witli  the  jdacenta,  for  want  of  uterine 
action.  We  should  say  scarcely  over  if  t!i« 
ergot  is  properly  used.  As  to  asphi.xia  of  the 
child,  we  have  an  impression,  that  giving 
tile  ergot  in  substance  will  produce  that  state  ; 
but  that  if  the  infusion  be  given,  no  asphixia, 
or  at  least,  only  an  asphixia  of  a  very  trifling 
nature  will  occur.  The  author,  we  regret  to 
observe,  appears  not  to  have  paid  due  atten- 
tion to  tlie  late  discoveries  on  the  ergot. 

The  author's  remarks  on  protraction  from 
malposition,  or  direction,  are  both  cautiously 
and  judiciously  written.  The  person  given  as 
an  illustration  (4.j)  in  our  opinion,  would  have 
had  her  anxieties  sooner  relieved  by  a  bold 
opiate  and  ipiiet,  than  by  the  perambulations 
recommended  to  her;  the  pains  would  in  all 
jirobabiiity  have  returned  nuieh  sooner.  The 
next  subject  of  eucpiiry—"  protracted  lal)our, 
nude;  a  natural  presentation  combined  with  a 
slight  degree  of  difficulty  ;"  in  other  words, 
"  forceps  and  vcetis  cases"  is  an  ably  written 
chapter,  shewing  to  considerable  advantage 
the  capabilities  of  the  author.  It  would  be 
impossil)le  to  follow  him  tltrough  the  wlioleof 
this  excellent  part  of  his  subject,  there  being- 
no  less  than  fifteen  beads  or  divi  ions,  establish- 
ing the  necessity  for  instrumental  int-n-ference, 
but  with  every  deference  to  the  author,  we  think 
case5 1  more  adapted  to  the  long  forceps  than  the 
vectis,  and  that  case  5j  exhibited  a  great  waste 
of  time.  While  admiring  the  author's  candour, 
we  beg  to  assure  him  that  the  application  of 
some  unctuous  substance  would  have  improved 
the  process  a  little.  In  protracted  cases  com- 
bined with  r/realer  difficulties,  the  author  is  feel- 
ingly averse  to  cephalotoniy,  except  under  the 
most  urgent  necessity.  He  then  nses  the 
common  crotchet,  but  speaks  highly  of  Dr. 
Davies'  forceps  for  craniotomy.  In  the  sec- 
lion,  "  preternatural  labours,"  the  author  en- 
deavours to  establish  a  diagnosis  for  ascer;aiii- 
ing  breech  presentations  before  labour,  which 
■ne  think  not  sufficiently  conclusive. 

On  shoulder  presentation  the  author  makes 
the  following  valuable  remark  :  — 

Every  ease  in  which  the  presenting  part  does  not 
come  within  range  of  the  tinger,  especially  after 
the  establishment  of  pains,  and  relaxation  of  parts, 
ought  to  receive  an  unusual  share  of  watchful  at- 
tention, for  that  fact  alone  ought  to  excite  ajusti- 
fiable  suspicion,  and  some  other  partof the" child 
except  the  head  may  he  placed  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  author  is  particularly  desirons  that  the 
practitioner  should  not  lose  the  favourable 
moment  for  "  turning-  with  advantage  by  any 
inattention  or  absence,  &c.  ;"  and  the  direc- 
tions are  so  well  given,  that  they  cannot  be 
studied  without  advantage. 


On  uterine  haemorrhage,  a  subject  of  im- 
mense importance,  the  author  is  much  more 
brief  than  we  expected.  The  fact  of  spare  and 
thin  ]iersons  bearing  loss  of  Idood  better  than 
those  of  corpulent  habit,  has  often  been  asseve- 
rated, and  is  confirmed  by  our  author  ,  who  is 
averse  to  bleeding  in  haemorrhage,  because  it 
is  generally  passive  ;  spe.aks  also  cautiously  of 
ergot,  but  in -otlier  directions  and  applications 
(d' manual  assistance,  is  more  decideil.  Uterine 
ha-morrhage  the  author  divid^'s  into  ''acci- 
dental, and  unavoidalile."  On  "rupturing 
tlie  membranes,  turnina'.  &c.,"  there  is  nothing 
new;  the  same  may  be  said  of  "  unavoidable 
lia^ninrrhage  "  with  one  exception.  We  think 
some  degree  of  caution  is  required  in  proceed- 
ing to  deliver,  where  the  placenta  is  attached 
over  the  os  uteri,  ))articuUirly  when  the  os 
uteri  is  a  little  diliiteil  and  rii/id.  We  have  seen 
powerful  opiates  allay  the  pains,  and  conse- 
quently the  hfemorrhaiTo,  very  frequently. 
The  inference  is,  that  the  process  of  labour  is 
premature,  and  the  case  has  gone  on  for  days 
or  weeks  longer,  pains  have  again  occurred, 
and  even  liaMuorrhage,  but  under  the  more  fa- 
vourable .arrangement  of  the  os  uteri  in  a  dila- 
table state.  Tiis  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  if  practicable  tried  rather  than  rupture, 
when  the  os  uteri  is  rigid  and  scarcely  dilated. 
Parturient  convulsions  previous  to,  and  subse- 
quent to  labour,  is  a  part  of  the  work  well 
worthy  of  perusal.  Willi  regard  to  the  first 
'  on  venesection,"  the  author  o'lserves,  "  if  the 
lood  does  not  flow  out  in  a  powerful  jet,  little 
good  arises  from  it."  Indeed  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,''  if  it  flows  lazily  from  the  orifice,  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  bleed."  Now 
here  we  do  not  fully  accord;  we  know  the 
value  of  a  rapid  abstraction  of  blood,  but  think 
<lie  form  of  the  incision  may  often  prevent  the 
blood  rushing  out  like  a  jet,  and  yet  the  ab- 
straction be  quick.  Copious  and  repeated 
bleedings,  powerful  evacuants,  &c.,  are  almost 
the  only  means  in  convulsions  prrviimt  lo  la- 
bour, with  delivery  when  it  is  practicable. 
Should  convulsions  continue  during  delivery 
the  same  means  must  be  resorted  to,  more 
energetically  a|iplieil.  On  the  still  more  in. 
tractable  ronviihiont  iifli  r  delivery,  opiates  and 
stimulants  are  jus  ly  condemned,  and  enemas 
of  assafretida,  and  ol.  terebintliin-je  recom- 
mended. 

On  multiple  births  nothing  very  remarkable 
occurs.  The  author  is  of  ojiinion  that  concep- 
tion is  siiiniltaneons  in  eases  of  twins,  &c  ,  but 
gives  no  reas<in  for  so  thinking.  There  is  no 
certain  criterion  during  pregnancy  to  indicate 
twins  Tlie  children  are  generally  smaller,  and 
the  mother  larger,  but  we  do  not  think  with 
the  aiithi  r  that  in  such  cases  there  is  less 
chance  of  arriving  at  the  full  period  of  utero- 
gestation,  although  the  probability  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  smaller  in  triplets,  or  quad- 
ruplets. 

The  article  "  cihorlinnf^'  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, but  somewhat  unconnected.  The 
treatment  of  abortion  by  bleeding  he  justly 
condemns;  be  might  have  included  astringents 
also.  We  think  opium  in  full  dose  the  sine  ijna 
non  of  practice,  in  preventing  abortion,  a 
lemedy  on  which  he  is  silent.  TheDoctor'scandid 
statements  in  respect  to  rupture  of  the  uterus 
are  deserving  of  great  praise ;  be  appears  to 
have  no  wish  to  hide  his  unsuccessful  ca.ses,  of 
which  he  has  recorded  thirteen.  Three  suc- 
cessful ones  shew  most  clearly  that  rupture  of 
the  uterus  is  not  necessarily  fatal ;  indeed,  we 
are  convinced  after  so  many  cases  recorded  by 
Douglas,  Murphy,  Mitchel  of  Dublin,  and 
others,  that  such  should  not  be  given  up  as 
hopeless.  The  modern  operation,  peiitoneal 
section,  sufficiently  proves  to  what  extent  we 
may  go  with  safety,  and  how  much  females 


will  bear  in   the  hope  of  relief,  and  recover 
fter  the  most   extraordinary  extent  of  injury. 

With  respect  to  nlroversion  nf  the  uteru!),  a 
subject  of  much  imiportance,  it  would  be  better 
(in  our  opinion)  not  to  wait;  but  at  once  re- 
place the  organ  in  its  normal  position,  if  pos- 
sible. We  must  name  our  rlislike  to  the  posi- 
tion chosen  by  the  author  for  his  patient. 
Might  not  an  equally  effective  and  more  deli- 
cate one  be  chosen  ?  His  obsprvatiiuis  on  the 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  bladder  by  the  ca- 
theter are  most  important. 

In  polypus  of  the  uterus  ('whicb  is  .-.ouic- 
tirnes  mistaken  for  long  standing  inversion  of 
the  uti^^rus)  Uie  author  advocates  the  removal 
by  ligature  in  preference  to  the  French  mode 
by  curved  knife.  When  polypi  are  connected 
with  OS  uteri  and  cervix,  authors  (generally) 
have  added  more  to  their  importance  than  ibey 
deserve,  making  their  extirpation  a  tedious 
process  (as  the  ligature).  We  have  without 
loss  of  time  frequently  removed  the  mass  by 
twisting  when  the  pedicle  will  give  way,  and 
tlie  tumour  has  come  into  our  bands  without 
haemorrhage,  or  the  slightest  bad  symptom. 
I!v  this  mode  the  pedicle  is  most  likely  to  give, 
way  at  its  origin,  and  less  likely  to  returns 
We  do  not  say  Ibis  summary  practice  is  always 
advisable,  but  when  the  pedicle  is  slender,  it 
saves  much  pain  and  offensive  discbarge.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  case  of  sudden  death 
luring  pregnancy,  after  considerable  excite- 
ment. The  autopsy  confirmed  the  author's 
idea  that  death  arose  from  disruptiun  of 
some  vessel  in  the  uterine  structuiv  of  con- 
siderahle  magnitude,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  had  the  same  elfcct  on  the  gravid  uterus 
as  blood  eft'used  on  the  braiu. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  he  ijcrmitted  to 
say,  that  we  have  felt  great  pleasure  in 
the  perusal  of  this  work.  It  contains 
niiuh  iiractical  information,  great  candour 
in  the  relation  of  experience,  without  a 
wish  to  bide  the  unsuccessful  portions.  The 
reader  will  profit  by  it  if  he  use  his  powei's  of 
discrimination  There  are,  as  in  all  works, 
some  faults  visible,  as  we  have  very  freely  no- 
ticed ;  but  its  good  points  are  many,  and  make 
it  a  vainalile  addition  to  our  obstetrical  litera- 
ture. The  points  on  which  we  differ  are  few 
and  our  readershave  our  objections  at  their  jiidg 
ment  seat.  On  the  valuable  portions  of  the  wor  _ 
we  have  freely  de=canted,  and  with  our  bes 
wishes  for  future  success,  we  cordially  take  our 
leave,  ho)iing  that  others  imitating  his  good 
exani|de,  will  record  thir  oini  e-rperieiue  more, 
and  other  people's  less  ;  and  not  give  them- 
selves so  >iiucb  trouble  in  extracting  our  hard- 
earned  fees  from  our  pockets  by  presenting  us 
in  new  type,  and  under  new  fancy  covers, 
learning  which  has  long  leposed  between  the 
parietes  of  every  decently  lined  medical  caput 
in  the  kingdom  -  a  professional  theft  on  our 
money,  and  lime,  which  should  make  such 
meddling  carriers  of  other  men's  wares  as 
hateful  to  men — as  by  their  hopeless  poverty 
they  seem  to  be  to  Go'ds. 


An  Essay  on  the   Nature,  Causes,   and   Treat- 
mi-iit   t.f  Deafness,  ^-c.    by   W.  Thornton, 
M.R  C.S.L.,"late  Surgeon  of  the  97th  Regt. 
—  Churchill. 
Befouiv  expressing  an  opinion  on  fh?  merit, 
of  this  small  work,  we  must,  as  a  warning,  in 
justice  owing   to  our   readers,    acknowledge 
some   personal    predilections   for   the   gallant 
author.     Thongh  unknown  to  us,   personally, 
he  has  been  good  enough   to   inform  ns  of  the 
pleasing  fact — so  favourable  a  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  goodness  of  his  taste  and  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  good  sense — that  he  is  a  weekly 
subscriber  (0 our  "highly  valuable  periodical;" 
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lie  has  favoured  us  once  or  twice  wiili  cases  of 
'  deafness,  arisina-  from  morbid  conditions  of 
the  mncous  membrane  of  the  stomacli,"  or  of 
some  oilier  part  eciuallj'  connerled  witti  aural 
ilisease — in  which  cases  the  "  successful  treat- 
inptit"  was  a  very  prominently  cxhiljited  fea- 
lure  — anil  we  have,  finally,  toaeknowlcdj/c  the 
•rift  of  the  book  before  us,  with  a  very  coiir- 
teDus  request  "  for  tlie  lionour  of  a  notice," 
accompanied  v.ilh  the  oiitshadowing  of  an  in- 
distinct hope  to  us  of  a  voyage  to  that  El  Do. 
rado  of .(ournalists— "Advertisements."'  Tbu 
veijrhed  down  by  a  gratitude  wliicU  is  not  the 
le-slivelvbecau?e  it  Ins  a  deligtfnl  ivft^rence  to 
f.vours  yet  to  come,  our  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  take  our  coinnicndations  with  some  little 
dislrust,  and  gfive  us  credit  for  no  mean  sum 
of  impartiality,  if  by  any  accident  we  so  far 
conquer  our  prepossessions  as  to  reach  the 
length  of  an  occasional  censure. 

.Some  time  since,  it  was  our  painful  duty,  in 
reviewing  a  hroclnire  on  the  Ear,  to  express 
a  rather  marked  disapprobation  of  another 
Aurist — a  veiT  general  favourite  of  our  he!)- 
domadal  eouteuiporaries- -tc  mean  that  very, 
very  active  gentleman — Mr.  Ycarsley.  As  we 
have  peculiar  notions  of  the  duties  of 
reviewers,  we  not  only  criticized,  but  read  his 
book ;  Hud  as  tlie  impression  was  rather  an 
unpleasant  one,  tliat  greatest  of  human  traitors, 
memory,  which  so  remorselessly  lets  slip  any 
delightful  reminiscence,  retains  to  this  hour  a 
tenacious  grasp  of  almost  every  word,  nay, 
every  .syllable,  imprinted  during  that  afHietive 
visitation.  This  freshness  of  recollection,  this 
mental  malady  of  an  ill-fated  editor,  ought  to 
be  no  offence  in  either  Mr.  Yearsley  or  .Mr. 
Thornton — but  it  is  certainly  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  one  of  them  ;  for  the  coinci- 
dence.s,  nay,  the  identity  of  opinion  aud  of 
expression,  on  professional  srdijects,  wliich  the 
twoauthors exhibit  in  ibeirdift'erentbooksuve  so 
perfect,  as  to  justify  the  notion  that  the  two 
gentlemen  have  joined  together  to  keep  up  two 
aural  establisbmenis  on  one  ^lock  of  trade. 
They  appear  to  exhibit  an  ecmoiKy  of  the  "  raw- 
material,"  a  savingof  that  pricelcs.s  commodity, 
knowledge — for  which  the  scientific  worlil 
owes  them  the  deepest  obligations.  Let  us 
present  a  few  examples : — 

m;.irsi,ev. 
,\s  tlie  nuicous  mem- 
brane is  till!  chief  point 
aftpitcd  by  injurious  in- 
fluences, nil  causes  that 
act  upon  it  prejudicially 
should  he  held  in  apprt- 
hension,  and  cold  and 
humidity,  being  by  far 
the  most  fretiuent  of 
thes*'.  aud  aflectiug  the 
ear  in  the  i^realest  va- 
riety of  foruis,  should  be 
guarded  agiiiiist  with 
the  most  sedulous  I'are. 
Sudden  transitions  from 
heated  assemblies  to  the 
cold  air,  and  i-irr  insa, 
are  much  mere  likely  t" 
occasion  cold  than  ex- 
posure either  to  an  imi- 
t'orm  high  or  low  teiii- 
peraiure,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  avoided. 


THOBNTOX. 
Sudden  transitions 
fruiii  heated  assemblies 
to  the  f.lit  air,  or  rice 
msn,  are  much  more 
likely  to  occa-sion  cnhl, 
than  exposure  either  to 
an  uniform  high  or  low- 
temperature,  and  should, 
therefore,  he  avoided. 
As  the  mucous  niem- 
brtme  is  the  chii'f  point 
uU'ected  by  mid,  or  in- 
jurious influences,  all 
causes  that  act  upon  it 
prejudicidly  should  he 
held  hi  apprehension  ; 
and  cold  and  humidity 
being  by  far  the  most 
frequent  of  these,  and 
aflccling  the  ear  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  forms, 
should  be  giHirded  a- 
gaiust  with  the  most 
sedulous  care. 

In  these  diseases  the 
uuicous  membrane  is  the 
first  tissue  affected, 
Ihoiigli  the  contimiance 
of  the  disea,se  in  either 
form  often  leads  to  di- 
sease of  other  struc- 
tures, especially  the  o 


In  these  diseases  the 
mucous  inembrnneTs  the 
first  ti.siiue  atfected, 
though  the  contiauanre 
of  the  di.sease  in  either 
fiirm  often  leads  tii  di- 
sease iif  other  stnur- 
tures,  especially    tli 


muscular  con-    seous  and  mnsctdar  cons 
tents    of    tlio    cavitas    fenis    ot    the    cavitn- 


tympaui.  Suppuration  tympani.  Suppuration, 
of  the  car,  through  the  of  the  ear,  through  the 
membraiia  tyui])aiii,may  lucmhraua tympani, may 
justly  be  regarded  as  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  "termination  of  in-  the  terminaiion  of  In- 
tlaminatiou  of  the  mu-  flammation  of  the  mu-  i 
cons  inemhraiie,  the  tu-  cous  nn-nihrane.  the  lu-  | 
mcfactiou  of  the  mem-  mefaciiou  of  the  mem- 
brane having  closed  up  braiic  having  clo.sed  up 
the  minute  opfuing  of  the  uunute  opening  of 
the  tympanic  extremity  the  lympauic  extremity 
of  the  eu-iaehian  lube,  of  the  eustachian  tube; 
had  the  piTsure  exerted  and  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  cNsed  cavity  up-  by  the  ilosed  cavity  up- 
on the  iullamed  mem-  on  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane occasioning  pain  iiranc  occasion^  pnin  re- 
rcsembliug  that  wliich  semlilinythal  "hichhap- 
happcns  wheu  the  pulpof  pens  wlu-u  tlu'  pulp  ofa 
a  tootli  inflanits  within  tooth  inflames  within  its 
its  osseous  envelope.  In  osseous  envelope.  In 
the  chronic  form  of  di-  the  chronic  form  of  di- 
sease the  same  thing  sea.^e  the  same  thing 
happens,  but  in  a  less  happens,  but  in  a  less 
marked  degree.  marked  degree. 

In  the  first,  the  dis-  In  the  first,  the  dis- 
charge corner  from  the  charge  comes  from  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  c;iv  it_\  of  the  tympanum, 
with  loss  of  contiuuity  with  loss  of  contimiity 
in  the  membraiia  tyra-  in  the  membrana  tym- 
pani;  ill  the  second,  the  pani  ;  in  the  second,  the 
discharge  is  secreted  in  discharge  is  secreted  in 
the  external  meatus  the  external  meatus 
alone.  IiiUimil  O.'aii-  alone.  Internal  otorr- 
lioea  is  always  the  result  ho-a  is  alway.^  the  result 
of  inflamniation  of  the  of  inflanimation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  mucous  membrane,  or 
u/ilis,  and  generally  of  otitis,  and  generally  of 
the  acute  form  of  this  the  acute  form  of  this 
disease.  External  otorr-  disease.  External  otorr- 
hfea  generally  comes  on  luea  generally  comes  on 
in  consequence  of  irrita-  in  consequence  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  membrane  tion  of  the  membrane 
within  the  tympanum,  within  the  tympanum. 
Sometimes  it  occurs  in  Sometimes  it  occurs  in 
cases  \\here  there  is  no  cases  where  there  is  no 
sign  of  disorder  on  the  sign  of  disorder  on  the 
intentled  side  of  the  internal  side  of  .  the 
dtiinty  appearing  per  se  drum,  appearing  per  sp 
from  the  lining  of  the  from  the  lining  of  the 
meatus.  But  even  grant-  meatus.  But  even  grant- 
ing this  to  occur  ofteuer  ing  this  to  occur  oftener 
than  I  believe  to  be  the  than  I  believe  to  be  the 
ease,  I  consider  the  pa-  casi-,  I  consider  the  pa- 
thological characleis;  of  thological  characters  of 
disease  of  the  lining  of  disease  of  the  lining  of 
the  meatus  to  he  alto-  the  meatus  to  he  alto- 
gether different  from  gcthcr  different  from 
those  of  the  skill,  and  those  of  the  skin,  and 
closely  resembling,  in  closely  resembling,  in 
this  respect,  mucous  this  respect,  mucous 
membrane.  The  cuti-  membrane.  The  cuti- 
ciilar  Uning.  as  it  is  cular  lining,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  the  seba-  termed,  and  the  seba- 
cious  follicles  which  se-  ceous  follicles  which  se- 
crete an  unctuous  mat-'  crete  an  uuctuous  mat- 
ter in  sufficient  quantity  ter  in  sufficient  qicmtity 
tu  keep  the  canal  and  to  keep  the  canal  aud 
external  surface  <*f  the  external  surface  of  the 
membrana  tympani  in  a  membrana  tympani  in  a 
moist  state  in  the  pro-  moist  state,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  otorrhoea,  gra-  gross  of  otorrhiea.  gra- 
dually passes  fiom  the  dually  pas.ses  from  the 
natural  secretion  to  the  natural  secretion  to  the 
copious  discharge  »>f  mu-  copious  discharge  of  mu- 
cus, or  even  pus,  with-  cus,  or  even  pus,  wiili- 
out  tin*  iiiterveutiou  of  out  the  intervention  of 
suppuration;  —  circuiu-  suppuration,  circimi- 
stances  which  never  oc-  stances  which  ne\er  oc- 
cur in  the  common  in-,  cur  in  the  common  iu- 
te;4Uineut.  tegument. 

.\nd  in  a  little  pamphlet,  which,  including 
title-page,  index,  and  preface,  numbers  hut  4i, 
jiages  we  have  Ifi  in  which  the  similaritj-,  or 
rather  the  identity,  is  equally  singular.  Now, 
we  are  credibly  ir.foimed  that  tlierc  really  does 
exist  no  partnership  between  the  two  authors  : 
that  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 'I'horuton  discl.iims, 
with  much  liaiileiir,  any  and  every  connection 
with   Mr  Veai-slev;    aniJ  we  fiirtber  Hnow, 


from  oar  publisher's  circular,  and  from  our 
own  announcements,  that  the  book  first  tpeniy 
published  (though  both  appeared  in  ISJ-2_)  was 
Mr.  Yearsley "s.  Under  present  circnnistances 
then,  and  until  we  are  differently  advised, 
we  may  make  liold,  we  hojie  without  injury  to 
a  modesty — which  -ve  suppose  not  to  be  more 
maiden  y  than  suits  a  professional  aurist— to 
comidinient  the  gallant  armv  surgeon  on  the 
Napo!con-like  daring  with  which  liew-alks  into 
the  verv  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  despoils  it  of 
its  richest  stores.  Stirgc-jn  1  hornton  has  evi- 
dently not  campaigned  for  nothing, — and  the 
dexteritv,  the  nntliucliing-  ease,  ->vilh  which  lie 
beats  his  rival  with  his  own  troops,  entitles 
him  incontestibly  to  rank  as  generalissimo  of 
the  aural  army.  The  Lancet,  a  very  high 
authority,  declares  Mr.  Thornton,  "to  be 
well  versed  in  the  diseases  of  the  ear,"  and  we 
mav  venture  to  add,  that,  however  versed  in 
diseases,  (happy,  critical  expression!)  he  is 
noteless  well  versed  in  the  treatment  of  that 
class  of  them  which  ajipertains  iolhe  res  ciiK/ustu 
diiri'l.  If  candour  were  one  one-half  as  pro- 
fitable us  boldness,  we  should  have  a  new  read- 
ing in  his  next  edition, — "  diseases  of  the 
pocket"  would  substitute  "  diseases  of  the 
ear." 

But  one  word  more  to  Mr.  Thornton,  before 
leaving   him   to  the     tender  mercies   of    the 
College  of  Surgeons,  who,  after  this  enumera- 
tion of  his  merits,  will   no  doubt  lind  it  con- 
venient   (the  envious  fVmncil  !)    no  long-er  to 
he  overshado-wed  by    the    daz-/ling  radiance  of 
his  professional  daring.      "  Let  him  that  hath 
ears  to  hear — hear."     You  tell  us,  in  your  book, 
"  of   jireteiided  anrist.s" — you  declaim  against 
their  ignorance,    which,    you  .asseverate,   has 
not  been  profitless  of  gooil  only,  but  instrumen- 
tal of  injury  ;    aud  you  hojiefu'Iy  propliecy  an 
era   of  aural  wonders,  from    the   competition 
arising  from  your  ajipearance  in  the   profes- 
sional market.     Now,  you  have  sent  the  jour- 
nals, cases  of  ''cured  deafness" — why  was  the 
name  and  address   of  the  patients  invariably 
I  omitted?      AVe   have   at  this  instav.t   in   our 
'  h,ands,  your  IMS.  relating  a  case  of  "  success- 
fully treated"    deafue-s,  sent   to   us  this  week. 
How  happens  it  that  the  imaginaiy  girl  having 
but  disease  of  n.-i.  ear,  ("  the  other  being  per- 
1  feet')  you  yet  speak  ofobstriiclions  in  theeusta- 
1  ?hian  pnssni/es — eviilently  demonstrat-hig  igno- 
I  ranee  of  the  elementary  anatomy  of  the  ear  ? 
,  How  is  it  that  you  talk  ofau  '■  eloni/oled  tonsil," 
and  of  giving  a  lady  forthwith  three  notes,  by 
touching  it   -nith    lunar    caustic  ?      How-   is  it 
!  that    you   tell  us   the   cure   was    effected    by 
I  bougies   and    iodine,    aud    mention,    as   your 
I  reason  for  publishing  it,  the  wish  to  illustrate  by 
it  the  importance  of  the  vapour  douche  ?     In 
fine,  who  is  the  professional  singer  ?  — where 
docs  she  live;--     When  all  these  questions  are 
answered  satisfactorily,  we  shall   allow  you  to 
encourage  hopeful  expcctatioi:8  of  what  •cieme 
may  expect  from  )ou— to  declaim  against  your 
brother-aurists,    as    mischievous    -nrong-doers 
and  pretenders- and  to  put  yourself  forward  to 
your   fated   iiatients,    in    the   woithy   l.anret's 
words,    as    "'  well   versed  in  diseases."      Till 
I  then,  we  must  brand  you  as  a  living,  inoving, 
mischief  making  disgrace  to  the  profession  you 
'  encumber  by  your  ineudiership,  and   hold   ymi 
up  as  a  warning  of  what  one  medical  journal, 
at  least -the  onlv  medical  journal  not  in  book- 
seller's hands  -will  do  for'men  who  thiiik  they 
can    imblicly  contemn   decency  aud   viitnc — 
rush  into  the  vile»t  kinds  of  empiricism— and 
yet   carry  with  tluin,  ihrousjli  all  iheir    liltli, 
the  support  of  what  shoidd  he  the  profe>sion's 
guardians     its   own  press — if  they    but   enter 
themselves  as  subscribers  tu  the  publisUurs,  Wi 
talk  Bbout  aJvertist;mcnl8  to  the  proprietor. 
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has  tested  tlie  urine  of  several  jiatioiits  who  liacl 
been  treated  fur  dydroeole  by  the  iodine  injec- 
tion. In  every  instanee  lie  was  readily  en- 
abled to  diseover  the  inel.illdid  in  tlie  nrinary 
seeretioit  by  the  third  or  ibnrth  day  after  I  be 
operation,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  as 
early  as  tlie  seeond  day.  In  this  case,  that  of 
a  Spaniard,  forty  years  of  ao-e,  the  scrotum 
continuin.^'  swollen,  and  evidently  containing 
fluid  five  weeks  after  the  operation,  it  was 
Ijiinctured  with  a  lancet,  and  a  sang-ninolent 
fluid  ovae.natcd,  irhicli,  on  being  snbjected  to 
the  usual  tests,  yielded  evident  indications  ni 
ihe  presence  of  iodine. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  O?  SURGEONS, 
LONDOiV. 

List  of  Gentlemen  adtnitted  Members  on 
Friday,  Jan.  27,  184;l  ;  — 

C.  Withington,  W.  J.  Pre.stou,  T.  II.  Ben- 
field,  A.  Cartwright,  S  Byles,  J.  Prowse,  S. 
Singleton,  T.  Vonng,  J.  R.  Lewer,  T.  Spen- 
cer, D   Coulter,  C  H^erry. 


ADVERTiSEMENTS. 


TO    THE    MEOTCAL    I'ROTESSIOK. 

JOHN    MORTON,  21,  Great  Charlotte  Street, 

<"  Blft.-klVJni'it  Honil.  London.  Me.lic.il  I'itter.  Fixture  De.nlcr,  Wri-; 
tir  on  Ola'.-,  and  I..iLollci.  1)p','s  nio^it  rcspeclfully  10  snhmlt  a  few  of 
liU  prides,  wliipli  lie  feels  croiudent,  wlicn  cynipftrod  Willi  others,  liolli 
1(1  prke  and  nuality,  e.lnnot  lie  siirpiissed.— Stoppered  liottles.  pints 
am,  (|oarts,  1«.  perlli.;  eait.(i\s,  Ix.  lid.  per  lli.  ;  drawers,  d-ivc-talled, 
:j::.  eacli ;  laliellinir  in  best  sl\  'e.  :is,  per  dozen  ;  cliarapteru,  Is.  each 
.ipeelii;  jars,  lahelled  iiuiid:',  5i.  caeli ;  gold  paper  labels,  [large  and 
o.iiall,  2i.  Oil.  per  dozen  :  counters,  einss  eases,  desks,  show  l.-las^es, 
:^nd  cs'ery  article  and  ulenstt  suitable  for  tlic  above  jirofession  at 
ifpiailj*  inoileralc  prices.  Medical  shops  fitted  in  any  part  of  the 
emnti-).  Valualloiis  made  and  fixliires  and  fittin,?s  boi.sht  in  any 
iinanlity. 


the  fol- 


IMPORTANT  TO  SURGEONS. 
''plIEIR  espeoiul  attention  is  invited  to 

8-  Inwlii-  extracts  of  l.--ners  receiveil  liy  W,  BEltDOR. 
"  I  can  sr.y  of  llie  cont  1  iJiircU;!-*';.!  .>f  "you,  tli:i  I  nev.  i  Im.l  any 
ti.lii^  30  pl^-a-^flot  ill  weai.  or  so  cifii-iunt  as  a  Wnui p^ool,  mid  lliere- 
fore,  In  i;vinTrC'!|)i?i:l  superior  tn  .1  *  >iaoki]ilosli .'  It  U  a  very  plei- 
i»nt|rarment  too  for  lislitnef3iiiul  moderate  warmth,  i\  hen  the  weather 
is  drj' ;  a-i  a  Medical  mfln  and  hnvinp  much  dnilj  ri.liiu'.  i  have  fully 
proved  what  is  ^Ijovo  stated,  and  you  nvo  welconn'  to  use  I  his  its  the 
Itsilmoiiy  of  0110  iiivicii  and  eonstnntlv  exposed  to  iln-  wcatlier,  os  It 
may  be  useful  to  vonraflf  ami  ollieis,' 

'•  Clronceater,  ••  THOMAS  UAUNER. 

"January  -lih,  isi:i.  ••  Stirjeon." 

I  got  a  WiUf rproof  Coat  from  you  aliout  two  vears  since,  .ind  I  never 
l.ad  sucit  comfort  «iid  satisfaclion  fro.u  anv  other  dt'scrii)tioii  of  manu- 
lacttire  wlmtevcr.  '        I'IKHC'i;  NAflM.S. 

Dnl(!i».  •  

Fiom  a  Clergyman' ill  Walet. 
Enc'ospd  Is  rlic  mnnuat  for  ilie  Vciitlintint:  \V;iurinoof  Frock  I 
ordered  of  you;  I  am  mvitli  plcasedwllh  il-It  h  Watfrpriioffcrtainly, 
«3  a  five  miles'  rkio  on  lioriohaik  in  a  very  hard  rain  salisfactorliy 
proved,  wliile  the  perspiration  was  not  i-onfmed.  It  is  dechiudly  the 
best  raiiiy  we.illier  garment  1  ever  \*ore. 

Tallare;,  Landeil'.s  Faur,  IIKNRV  K.  I.I.OYD. 

The  flijovc  were  sent  to  W.  H.  entirely  un.solicited  by  him,  and  oime 

from  parties  lie  has  never  seen. 

The  garment  referred  to  is  warm,  li'.'lit.  iiortable,  duralde,  eronomi- 

eal.  thoiouL'hly  lespeclahlo,  fice  from  siiiRuiarity  of  Hppe.irnnee,  and 

wnrranted   (^MriiouT   covpining   vlinsi-tHATiOK)   to   exclude  any 

description  ur  <nianliiy  of  rain  whatever.      It  is  already  extensively 

adopted   aniony   tlic    Medical   Profession,  manv  or  ihe  must  tiuinent 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  liavinj  long  woni  it.    'Made  only  h\ 

WALTiiH  Behdoe,  Tailor,  V,* ator proofs r,  &c. 

CO,  CoRSMiLL,  (Ei?:lit  doors  from  Bishopsgati- Street.) 


s 


UPERIOR  FOOD  FOR  CIIILDRKN.  11^ A- 


I.IDS,  AND  OTHERS.— RUmNSON'S  PATFNT  UAni.KY. 
.r  makinr.- Superior  }tarley  "Water  in  tt-n  minutes.  Stron-ily  recom- 
mended by  the  rarnity  , is  a  coolimr  im  I  nutriiions  Food  (ter  Infants; 
1.  i»r-h  ai)pio\ed  foi  iiiiikine  a  Delicious  Custard  Pmlding,  and  excel- 
lent fm-  thiL-;.eiii:u'  Uro-lisor  Snuijs. 

KOBINSOX'S  PATF.NT  GROATS  form  another  diet  universally 
esteemed  for  maki  ,?  a  Superior  Grnel  in  ten  minutes,— li'jlit  for  aiip- 
pev— and  aMcTj;ntr-|y  with  the  Patent  Barley  in  an  excellent  food  for 
cfiildrcn  and  i  ivalids,  lieinc  p;irticular!y  recommended  Ky  tlie  Faculty 
■j.--.  tile  pnri'-;t  iind  host  preparation  of  the  kind  extant. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Grocers,  liruitgislH,  ai;d  Oilmen  in  Town  and 
Country,  in  Packets  of  id..  In,  aixd  in  ffamiiy  Canisters  at  2s.,  5s., 
and  lO-i.  each. 

RoBfxsoN  and  BM.T.viLLE,  TPiirPeyors  to  the  G;iecn.  Gi,  Rsd  Lion 
Street,  llolborn,  London. 

PATENT  BKLT-BaND  SPRING  DRA\V|-RS, 
for  Hntitine  or  r.idiii^r,  on  an  inii)roved  princiide,  for  siipportini 
he  loins  and  iihihimen.  In  riditi;r  or  other  cxerei;:e,  proventins  rnp- 
ure,  clieckinrr  increase  of  rorpu'eney,  and  pWins  remntk.ible  comfort 
tn  rjeneral  Mi.-;ir.  both  t:.  thin  as  « ill  ni  stout  perion:^,  Madeliythe 
nveiitor,  S.  k.  SAl.A.MA.i,  tailoi  .md  hrecches-makrr.  19,  fharins- 
icross,  two  dodr^:  rroni  CraiT''; -court,  Ridinir  fvOii'fr^  cut  up^ni  jo  im- 
proved pltin,  wiiich  renders  lUom  extremely  pleasant  with  or  wiijiou- 
"cape  and  coat,  adapted  to  all  tell 


THRESH  IMPORTATION  of  GENUINE  AR- 

-*-  noV/-U()(JT  fn.Tu  the  Si.iilh  Sea  Islaii.U,  forwar.'ed  by  Mr. 
Williams,  smi  of  llicl.ilc  htniculcil  misaioiiarv,  and  consigned  direct 
t.i  A.S.  PI.UMHE,  .1,  AUE-PI.ACK.  GREAT  ALIE-STUEET, 
WHITKCII.VPEL.  This  Arrow-root  has  Iteen  tested  by  the  mo!.t 
eminent  Physiciitns  nml  Surgeons  In  London,  and  found  to  'be  tr  cat Iv 
sii|ierior  to  .Tuyolher.  The  jelly  forniLiI  b\  it  is  slron^-ci,  tliioki-r.am'l 
iiioro  transparent,  and  rcmahis  much  bmL-cr  in  n  lu^isuhiteil  state  than 
any  other  Avrow-rnot.  Ilmny  he  ii^^l  for  pmbiinvs,  custard,  blanc- 
tiiamrc,  Ac;  recipes  for  which  are  printed  ini  llie  wrappers.  It  is 
nMo  an  eKcellcnt  astrintrent,  and  should  be  tttken  plentifully  in  ca^es  of 
diavrha'a. 

Sold  hy  Stationers,  Grocers,  Dnijcaists,  JEc,  in  one  pound  packets 
cnnsiilemldo  prollt  alio  veil  tii  ptTsnnsio  vend  the  articlei  Particular 
miy  be  ohtiiincd  of  A*  S.  P.,  s,  Alie-place,  Great  .\lic-strcet.  Wliili- 
chapel. 


f  \FFICE    for    PATENTS   of   INVENTIONS 

^  -^  .ind  REGIS TRATIOX  of  DESIGNS,  1  ^,  Lincoln's-inn-lields, 
luvintfir'  .Old  capitalists  are  inf'irtned,  that  all  bustineas  rclatinp  t'l 
scviiiin-'  and  dispo:.iii-,'  of  IIRI'ITSU  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS, 
Prcpar.ition  of  Si-ccilicatiimK.  nod  liru«iir-'i  of  Inventions,  is  expc- 
dirii)n^:>  and  i-conomicaliy  eifeited. 

Also.  UEGISTKATiONS  under  the  New  Con-iolidated  Copyri^iht 
tif  Designs  Alt  5  &  (i  Vict,  cap.  100. 

A  Proflpeetus,  containing  much  useful  information,  may  be  obtained, 
and  reference  to  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations 
iiKidc,  on  Rpidicatiun  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  II,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  ;  Branch  Ollice  in  Paris,  l'2,  rue  dc  la  Ferme  des  Mathurins. 

Al80, 
rpilE  RECORD  OF  P.\TENT  INVENTIONS.  No.  4,  for  .Ta- 
X  nuary,  price  Is.  tid.,  contains  all  the  Specifications  enrolled  in 
Novenilier,  Lists  of  New  Patents,  several  Repirts  of  Patent  Law 
Proceedings,  fcc.  Ry  Mr.  ALEXANDER  PRINCK,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  It,  Lincoln's-inn-fieliLs,  where  orders  for  the  Record  may 
be  forwarded;  also  to  the  Publisher--,  W.  lake,  i;o.  Fleet-street: 
Sh(-i  wood.  Gllhcvt,  and  Piper,  Pater noster-rmw  ;  Weaie,  High  Hol- 
biirn;  Hebert,  Chcapsidc  ;  and  through  any  Uooknoller  in  the  I'nited 
Kbigdoni. 


WALTERS'IIVDRO-PNEUMATIC  ENEMA 
SYRINGE.— This  newly  invented  Instrument  is  very  su- 
perior to  any  at  present  in  use,  onaccount  of  its  simplicity,  its  lireat; 
portaliility,  and  il^  durability.  It  is  !n  itself  resorvoir  and  ayrinire, 
less  than  linlf  the  size  o,'  any  other  that  holds  the  same  quantity  offlnid, 
and  ifivcs  a  cnntlnual  jet  to  any  force  required,  and  free  fmni  air. 
It  has  lieen  shown  to  several  nf  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sui- 
peons  in  London,  and  lias  met  «ith  their  \tnqualilied  approliatlnn. 
This  Instrument  will  he  forwarded  into  any  part  of  the  country,  o-i  re- 
ceipt of  a  post-oftice  order  for  a  Guinea  and  a  Half. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  Inventor,  J.  W'ai.ticjis,   IJ,  Moui^mIc 
Street.  London,  whose  name  is  stamped  upon  them. 


QAVE  YOUR  INCOME-TAX  by  DOUDNEY 

lO  and  SON'S  NEW  TARIFF,  lit,  Lombard -street. 

Fashionable  Taglionis  and  Clics-  t   Doudney's  celebrated  Army  Clotb 

terfiekls,  ISs.  |       Spanish  Cloak,  9'^  yards,  CDs. 

Snperfinc  Dress  Coats.  Grst-rate      Blue  ArinyCtoth  Opera  (^loak.'JU, 

style,  nss.  and  47s.  fid.  ]  Boys'  Cloaks  of  everymake,8s.Cd. 

Frock  Coats,  silk  facings,  42s.  and  I  Suit  of  Footman's  Liveries.  CSs. 

fiCs.  I  Ladies'    elegant    Riding     Il^hll-:, 

Winter  Trousev-s,  las.  fid.  to  2\s.     ■      63s. 
Winter  Vests,  7s.  and  \0S.  Gd. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  elTectlng  a  saving  in  their  income,  without 
deteriorating  the  <iuaHtj*,  fjttantity,  or  .style  of  their  dress,  can  he.M 
effect  it  at  Doudnev  and  Son's,  49,  Lombard-street,— Established 
KM. 


INVALID     CARRIAGE. 

THE  Public  are  respectfully  informed,  tbnt  this 
valiiahlp  invention  is  now  1>rouglit  to  perfection,  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Its  advantages  to  Invalids  are  too  numerous  to  detail 
and  explain  In  an  advertisement ;  tmt  on  an  inspection,  it  will  at  once 
Convince  the  most  sceptical  of  Its  astonishing  conveniences.  In 
cases  of  accident  it  is  invaluable,  and  should  he  kept  by  tlie  proper 
authorities  at  every  police-station,  it  ha.^  been  inspected  by  numer- 
ous scientific  person?;,  and  all  are  deli^lited  «  1th  it.  To  all  j.ersons 
afflicted  in  any  way  whatever,  this  carriage  presents  immen-se  advan- 
laees.  Although  a  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  briiigliig  this 
invention  to  maturity,  the  cost  will  be  very  moderate. 

For  further  particulars,  please  address  (prepaid)  to  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  14,  Jobn-street,  llaiuniersmith,  who  will  fonvard  drawlns^, 
together  witli  the  price,  wliicli  is  regulated  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  It  ii  fitted  up. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 
atid  injurious  metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  siip- 
l)!antedbvtlie  introduction  of  a  new,  and  perfectly  matchless  ALBA- 
TA  PLATE.  C.  WATSON,  (late  Alderman.)  4l'and  12,  Bahbican, 
and  in,  NoHTos  Foi.CAxr,  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
iraniationof  MetaKs,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  public  notice  the  most 
hcaiitifnl  .\rticle  everyet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appearance — with  all  its  dur.-ibility  and  hardness -with  its  perfect 
sweetness  and  use — undergoing,  as  it  does,  a  Chemical  Process,  by 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted— 
resisting  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
into  every  ,\rticle  for  the  Table  and  Siilelioard. 


-  -  per  doz.     1«    C 

-  ■       ditto       12    0 


braces.    The  new  light  waterproof  cai 
TD   t»S,.5BfUfODi,  ftOdCBQStUUtlons,  . 


T.ible  Spoons  and  Fork^ 

Dessert  Ditto  -     -     -     ■ 

Soup  Ladles    ----------       CO 

SauceJ-adles  ----------        lo 

Tea  Spoons     - per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons       ---------         SO 

C.  WATSON  begs  the  Public  will  understand,  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  bis  own,  and  that  Silver  1=;  not  more  dilTcrent  from  Gold, 
than  Ills  Metal  is  from  all  others  :  the  Public  will,  therefore,  liave  no 
diflrully  in  discovering  the  animus  whifli  <tirects  the  virulent  attacks 
made  a^'ainst  him  by  a  party  who  is  daiiy  ^^iiffeiing  from  tlie  unparal- 
leled eincceis  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  his  New  Plate  since 
itn  inlroduction.  C,  W..  unlike  this  party,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
ennfidoilt  that  tho  result  will  esfal)]isli  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purcha'^ed.  41  &  41',  Barbican,  and  at  10,  Norton 
Folgaie. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  42s.  ;— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  inliiiile  variety  of  others,  u])  to  lOguinear-aset; 
j  a  set  of  three  convex  japan  tiays,  lOs.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  vHriety,  from  .f.is.  to  lOSs. ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives.  Us. ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  lOs.  8cl. :  carvers,  4s,  Cd.  per  pair;  fenders, 
from  Cs.  to  C3s. ;  flre  irons,  from  ."Is.  3d.  to  2.'»s. ;  American  ovens,  to 
bake  before  the  flre.  4s. ;  copper  kettle,  5s.  Od. ;  copper  coal  scoop. 
II''.  Cd.  iron  saucepans,  enamel  insiJe.  Is.  fid.  upwards!  find  *very 
article  in  furnishingiroiimonsery  unusually  low.  ftuallty  is  here  tlie 
primary  Consideration. — hence  its  uninterrupted  success  for  5U  years, 
nnd  lu  present  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  fur- 
9shf|)<;  Warehouses  In  London. 


ELEGANTIA,  EXCELLENTIA,  ct  (liCONOMI.V. 

1  UNER  rs     FRENCH    MATERIAL.— Eirst- 

^  rnte  Worknun,— Sernpuloiis  Attention,— and  Prices  little  more 
than  half  usually  charged  fur  ailielcs  ot  sami;  quality.— Wellington 
Roots,  27^. — Grooms'  Top  Bootw,  :tCs. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PUOFESRIONV 
A    new  and    peculiar  inveutitin,    noiseless  in   tlie    Sick    Chanibar, 
etaatic  and  ele'--iinl  fur  the  Pioaicniiile,  dnralile,  etiuallsing  tht  pi''.- 
s  ire  of  the  fool,  and  inuncnsely  eooiforlabie. 

JAMES  MF.DWIN,  US,  Rk<!i:st  Sfrkit. 

LONDON    AND    rDINBUnOII 

MONTHLY    JOURNAL    ADVERTISER. 

TO    ADVERTISERS. 

'T'lIE  LONDON  &  EDINBURGH  ^MONTHLY 

-*-  JorHNAI.  Ol-  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  is  an  adniii.ble  me- 
dium for  advcTlisioL'  Medical  and  .Si-i.-ntlfic  Publication-.,  Works  in 
General  Liicrj'liiif.  Medical  Prartitis,  Chemicil  f'ro.IuHi,  Pharin.i- 
eeiitlcal  Prepar;ili(>n--.  mil  the  I'ro'pecluscs  of  Lite  Invurtiiice  Soci 
dies,  &'c.  JVC.  'I'liii  Journal  h.is,  since  its  cninmr-ni-eiueri  in  ,faiiu.u> 
ISIO,  enjoyed  a  very  lurire,  and  sleiullly  iucieasin^f  eiivf  ali-Ni  in  evei> 
part  of  Great  r.ritain:  and  ha^  noA  liu-ncroiis  subicilbeis  in  lln'  c.i 
lonies.  It  is  taken  in  not  only  by  private  individuals,  but  by  most  oi 
the  Medical  Societies  and  IlcadlML'  Clidis  In  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  by  many  nf  the  General  News  Kooms  in  the  large  towns.  Ad- 
vertisements, Iherelurr,  Inserted  in  thi*  Journal,  caiitint  fail  to  Ir 
paruse^l  by  many  tlmusand  readers,  a  large  proporti^ui  of  whom  muit 
be  of  a  select  class. 

ADVEUTisi'MrMs.  (wbicli  ou!;ht  to  he  sent  in  by  the  l.'.th  of  the 
month,)  ABr,  RKCiuviioIbv  John  Chnrchill,  Princes  Street,  Solm, 
London  :  Maclachlan,  Stewart.  ."C  Co.,  i:dinbur[;h  ;  and  by  th.j 
Printers,  Messrs,  Hallour  and  Jack,  Niddrj' Street,  Edinburgh. 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FlNTt'UE  WAREHOUsF. 

ANSELL     AND     HAWKE,     of  No.  8,  Great 

.il-  tlueen  r^trcet.  Lincoln's  Inn  Tields,  bo'zs  to  inform  Gentlemen 
commencing  or  altering  in  the  nbuve  Profession,  that  ilit>  \ii\c  a  large 
assortment  of  Jiraweis,  Bottles,  ,lars,  and  evtr>  nijiii.iie  fur  com- 
pleting Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  niod;r,ite  lei:iis.  MoM  sati^- 
factorj  references  can  be  given  as  to  style  and  iiu.illty.  Plaiis;  and 
Esiiniates  furnished,  free  of  exponse. 

Valuation  of  Slock  and  Fixtures. 

f^OALS.— SAMSON   and  Co.,    Essex    AVharf 

^-^  Strand,  and  .lARROW.  South  Shields,  Cnal-nicrchants,  Inipor 
tcTs,^c.,  assure  llii'ir  FiieiiiU  that  they  have  unosoal  faii.ltua  n.r 
supplying  them  \ulh  COAL-i.  as  they  are  now  freightimr  diriLt  from 
the  Collieries. and  would  advise  early  orders  previous  t./llie  ajiproach- 
ing  rise  in  prices.  Very  best  scieencd,  2.'is.  tJd.;  seconds,  24s.; 
Anthracite,  for  Arnott's  Stoves,  20s.,  within  four  miles,  cash. 
Founders'  and  Gas  Coke,  enually  cheap. 

To  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.-In  ad- 
diti"*!!  to  the  nnniprous  ti*>timnnials  which  Mr.  Dinneford  hae 
had  the  satisfaction  of  submlttin?  to  the  Medlc.il  Fn.fi -^sion  of  ths 
efllcacy  and  superioriiy  of  the  SOLVT.  MAOMyS.  llHAKB.,  as 
comparetl  with  Oliver  alkalies,  he  tiaa  great  plea-*ure  in  addiim  tlie  fol- 
lowyiP.  wlilcb  cannot  fa^to  lie  useful  to  all.engaKcd  in  general  practice, 
as  if  presents  another  stron?  evidence  of  its  remedial  power  rcsidtini 
from  practical  cNjierience. 

Cojiy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  James  B.  Thompson,  Suvy.-Accoucbenr  :  — 
:i:i   Upper  Gower-slreet,  Vniversiij  College. 

Sir,"In  Sustice  to  you.  I  feel  called  upon  to  add  my  teitimom  IJ 
\our  preparation  of  Alogiicsia,  which  is.  in  my  opinion,  an  iuvaluaiile 
:iC4Ulsition  to  the  profession  generallv,  particularly  in  cases  of  gastilc 
derangement,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  blad.ler  and  irritable  urethra.  1 
have  \crv  recently  tried  it  with  the  most  benetieid  results  in  two  cases 
of  irritability  of  Ihe  bludder  and  urethra;  I  steeped  the  leaver  oi 
huihu  and  ma  lUii  in  the  soluUon,  and  found  it  lia\e  a  most  suotliing 
effect  on  the  parts,  arising,  as  I  imagined,  from  the  superior  powers  of 
the  solution  in  extr.icting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  leaves,  and  also 
of  tlie  advantages  H  the  alkali  which  your  Solution  of  Bi-('arbonatP  of 
Magnesia  certainly  possesses  over  that  of  every  other  pieparati-m. 
Yours,  &c.  X:c. 

JAJIKS.   I!.  TlIOMVSOW 

To  Mr.  Dinneford,  172,  Bond  Street. 

Prepared  of  the  utmost  purilv,  and  sold  in  Jars  (for  Diapeusine 
onlr.)  containing  ilbs.,  at  .-is.  fid.  each,  hy  the  usual  respcctablii 
Whoieaale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietor. 

Dinneford.  Family  Chemist  to  Her  Majesty  the  ftueen  Dowager 
172,  Bond  Street.  * 

WRIGHT'S  PATENT  DRAG.— Tho  use  of 
a  drac  to  carriages  bei  ig  admitted,  parties  wishing  for  safely 
and  relief  to  their  horses  have  now  an  opportunity  of  having  one  on 
tlie  most  improved  principle,  sucli  as  has  never  been  offered  lo  the 
imblic  before— the  carriage  lieiiis  skidded  or  released  at  plea.siu'e  by 
the  person  diiving  \*ithout  leaving  his  seat  or  slopping  the  vehicle, 

AllMbo  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  must  see  the  gieat  benefit  ob- 
tained of  uiisl.iddinit  the  wheel  before  reading  the  bottom  ofa  hill,  so 
that  if  another  is  to  be  ascended  the  velocity  shall  not  be  Impeded, 
whereby  time  is  saved  and  ttte  horses  relieved  ^nm  the  drauifiir,  a 
well  as  the  danger  avoided  in  hacking  the  carriage,  which  must  hv- 
done  u-idcr  any  other  system  to  iclievc  the  skid. 

An  obvioiLs  savim:  is  also  etfecterl,  the  great  wear  nndcr  all  forrr.cr 
plans  being,  when  the  skid  is  not  required  yet  cantiot  be  released. 

Wright's  Patent  Drag  has  now  been  in  use  for  the  last  two  years, 
being  fixed  to  the  Rocket  Ventnor  Coach,  travelling  daily  on  one  of 
the  most  hilly  ri-als  in  the  Isle  ofWighf;  the  journey  from  Ryde  S 
Ventnor,  thirteen  miles,  being  performed  in  less  time  by  h:ilf  an  hour 
than  by  the  former  mode  of  skiddins,  witli  much  in-ater  ease  to  the 
horses,'  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors  as  shown  by  their 
testimonial. 

It  can  be  applied  without  regard  to  the  pace  in  case  of  ac  ideni,  and 
may  l>c  accomplished  bv  a  child  ten  years  of  age. 

Parlies  may  be  supplied  with  the  apparatus  complete,  on  applyui; 
at  the  Office  of  the  Proprietor,  No.  22,  Church  St.,  Soho,  London. 

To  the  Proprietor  of  R«.val  PJcr  HoleJ.  R;  de, 

Wright's  PatbsxDbac.  July  i-Mh,  1812. 

Sir,— Having  had  vour  drag  in  use  on  the  Ruckci  Coach,  runnimc 
daily  fmm  Newport  to  this  place  and  Ventnor  and  back,  over  one  of 
the  Biost  hilly  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  during  the  last  two  sea' on., 
we  express  our  satisfaction  in  its  usefulness,  affording  a  great  relief  lu 
the  horses,  an  I  a  savimr  of  time  full  half  an  hour  between  Ryde  and 
Ventnor,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  feel  assured  your  drag  v.licn 
known  will  be  generally  adopted. 

We  are.  Sir. 
GKORGE   KENDALL,  J 

WILLIAM  LAMBERT,  Coachman.  \  Proprietor:. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Coach  Buildey) 
All  letters  prepaij. 
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on  an  averaffet  ^o 
£28     PER    CEXT.    OX     THK     PREMIUMS    PAID. 
BY  COMP,tni\G   THK  H./TES  OF  PREMIUM  {AS  HELOU'.)    IT  HILL  BR  SEEN  THAT  THEY  ARE  LOWER  THAN  THOSE  OF 

MOST  OTHER  OFFICES, 

PAETICULAELY  FOR   TERMS  OF  YEARS. 


roofio 

T.VBLE    OF    PREMIUJrS    FOR    ASSURING    £100    ON    A 

lEALTIIY    LIFE. 

For 

One  Year 

only. 

i  or  7  1i  ears 

at  an 

Annual 

Payment  of 

For  th,' 
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Life. 
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Birthday 

For 
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3     0     9 
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44 
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AGENTS  ARE  REQUIRED  WHERE  NONE  HAVE  BEEN  APPOINTED. 
MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  ACT  AS  AGENTS  TO  THIS  SOCIETY,  TO  WIIOIM  THE  I  SliAL  COMMISSION  IS  ALLOWED. 

Furtlier  partieidars  oan  be  obtained  of 

(iEO.  H.  PINCKARD,  Acliiary, 

No.  78,  Great  RtissF.i.i.  Street,  Bloomsburv,  Lon»on. 

***  THE  INCOME   OF  THIS   SOCIETY,  WHICH  IS  STEADILY  INCREASING,  NOW  EXCEEDS   £07,90o   PER  -ANNUM. 


Piililislied  tjiis  Dav, 

A/'IEWS  upon  tb*    STATICS:  4>«'1*o  ^T\:MAN 

CHEST.  Animal  Htat.  and  Deteriiiinft,  ^ns  .4  Blond  t  llie 
liead.  &c.;  with  an  ApiKiidix.  examining  certain  *  .ews  orPiofessor 
Liehlg.  By  JVMVS  jr.FFRF.YS.  F.R  S.,  fornurlv  in  U.p  In.lia 
Medical  Staff;  Sfaff-Siir^'^con  of  Cnwnpore,  S;c. 

Lonpnian  and  Co.,  Palfrnostcr-row  ;  S.  Highley,  Fleet -street ;  J. 
rlmrcIiiJI,  Princes-street,  Soho. 

Published,  in  8V0.  with  Forty-one  fniislied  Wood  Engravings, 
price  12s.  ciutli,  liuards. 

A    TREATISE   on    the    NATURE   of  Cl<UB- 

■^  *-  FOOT  and  other  DISTOIITIONS ;  inchuHii?  their  Treatment, 
toih  Willi  and  without  Siirftical  Operation,  illustrated  hy  a  Series  of 
rases  and  nnmeroue  Practical  Instruction*!. 

By  W.  J.  I.ITTJ.E.  M.D. 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;    Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surfreons;    Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  ;    As- 

sIstant-Physician  at  the   London  Hospital;      Phvsician   I o  the  Or- 

ihnpirdic  rnstitiition.  Sc. 

CoNTrs-Ts— Opinions  of  Authors,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Varieties 
ofCluh-Foot,  S>-niptoms,  Anatomv.  Pathologj-,  Causes.  Distortions 
from  Tecthinc,  Contractions  from  Paralysis  and  Spasm,  Hy.sterical 
T)isl<  rtions.  Club-hand,  Cuntraction  from  Rheumatism,  Abscesses, 
from  onp  contiiuied  Confinement,  from  Accidcntnl  Rupture  of  Tend.. 
Achdiis;  Me.licnl,  Surgical,  .ind  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Distor- 
tions :  Dlvtsmn  of  Tena.ms.  Eltplanat ions  ofSafcty  of  tJie  Suhcretane-  i 
o  IS  Operai.on.  Appendix  uCCn^^s,  ahsinc  from  various  causes.  Con- 
traction of  the  Toes,  Contraction  of  the  Knee  and  HSp  Joints  Cure  of 
Ankylosis  of  the  Knee  from  White  Swelling,  &c.  '  ' 

"  Dr.  Little  presents  us  with  a  groat  deal  of  matter  possessing  both 
novelty  and  inlcrest.  Tiie  drawines  interspersed  throuehoul  the 
wnrV.  exhlhitrng  the  relative  appearance  of  the  various  distortions 
bolh  before  and  after  operation,  are  cleverlv  executed,  and  form  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  hi\  treatise."— British  a\d  Fokcign 
Medical  Rf,vii-.w. 

"Dr.  Little's  Treatise  contains  a  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete description  of  the  causes,  varieties,  and  treatment  of  club-foot 
Werecnmioendil  to  the  attenlionof  surgeons  and  heads  orfamiiles  "-^ 
Lancet. 

"  Dr.  Little'*  Treatise  will  be  consulted  by  every  opirator.  and  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  useful  bookaof  Ihc  season."— Lomion 
MlDICAL    GA/r.TTE. 

"  This  volume  altogcthet  Is  beyond  question  the  best  monojrrapli 
Foreitm  or  EngUfth,  u))on  the  >ul^ect,  cnntoiuintr,  a.sil  does,  not  only 
The  opinions  and  practice  of  Continental  writers,  but  the  valuable  ad- 
ditions made  by  Dr.  Little  to  this  branch  wfscionce."— The  MKDint. 

TfMKS. 

London  :    W.  Jeffs,  Foreign  ni>ofcseller,  15,  Burliagton  Arcade. 


EDWIN    LEF.   OX    FOHEIGX    MEDICAL    INSnTT 
TIOXS    AND    PRACTICE. 

■  tted— Second  Edition— Re -Writ  ten  and  Con.sidei  .ihly 


V\N  BUTCHELL  nn  FISTULA,   &c.— The   Sl^^th   Edition.— J iiitt 

publi'^hcd,  in  Hvo.,  cloth  hoards,  price  7s.  fid.  (eidarged), 

1<^ACTS   and   OBSERVATIONS  relativo  to  a 

-■-       Successful  Mode  of  TREATING  PII.KS,  Fi*iula.  Hemmrr- 
boi.lal  Excresccncei.Tumours.  and  Strictures  WITHOUT  Cl'TTING 
or  CONFINEMENT;    illusirated  with  mimerous  Caie.s.       Being  a 
r.i.nmar  Exposiiion  of  the  Practice  of  S.  J.  VAN   BUTCHELL,  Siir-  I 
peon -Accoucheur,  ^ 

"  It  l.t  verj-  rarely  our  practice  to  advert  to  Itooks  on  profeRsJonal  j 
»  ibjecl«  ;  hut  the  '  Facts  and  Observations'  appear,  hv  their  pracIiciO  ! 
a.d  unpretending  character,  to  indicate  so  easv  and  prompt  a  relief  , 
fr  .m  a  ■.irpttclasi  of  most  painful  and  distre^sinn  dlsea.se*,  that  we 
btl.iir  this  word  *'(  t-ommemlati.in  from  u',  which  we  give  with  much 
smcenty.  will  not  be  thought  mi;jiluceJ  or  without  lis  use."— E\-  ' 
unitner. 

Published  hy  H.  RF.KSHAW,  Medical  Bookseller.  Slinnd;  sold  ' 
also  hy  the  Author,  at  hit  residence,  s;,  Baker-strtel.  Foitmtn-  I 
■quart.  I 


Eiitarped-r^riceTs.  Cd.  Cloth 

riBSERYATIONS    ON    THE    PRINCIPAL 

^--^  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  and  PRACTICE  of  FRANCE, 
ITALY,  and  GERMANY,  with  Notices  of  the  Universities  and  Cli- 
mate-, and  Illustrative  Cases,  and  a  Parallel  View  of  Enirlisband 
Foreit'u  Medicine  and  Surgerj-. 

J.  CiiiRciiiLi,  Princes  Street. 

JEREMIE'S 
SEDATIVE  SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM, 

Fir.st  prepared  at  Patna,  in  liiiii'.d. 

THE  great  merit  of  this  Preparation  is  its  peculiar 
freedom  from  the  uoxious  properties  of  Opium,  and  h.ns.  there- 
fore, been  fuun.l  av;iil:ible  in  cases  where  other  fnmis  have  been  inad- 
missible, friim  its  nut  diiliirbiiiif  the  nervoiis  rvstem.  The  rest  pro- 
cured tliiun^h  iis  instrumentality  is  diverted  of  the  heaviness  and 
stupor  usiiallv  the  enVit  nf  Of.ium,  and  the  patient,  though  talcing  it 
continuoiish.  is  lefi  in  free  posses-^ion  of  his  faculties.  It  has  for 
several  years  been  supplied  to  the  H.  C.  Dispoiisary,  hy  order  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Bengnl.  from  iK  liLMiig  finuid  (n  meet  Cholera  in 
India  beyond  any  remcd>  Ibal  htd  been  applied  (>>  itiat  fatal  disease. 
Captain  Jeremie,  from  whose  foiinula  it  is  preiiared,  is  well  known  to 
scientilic  persons  a^:  the  taieiited  improver  of  the  P.>tn.i  Opium.  It 
will  be  found  not  to  const  ip'itc  llKboucls,  and  to  keep  any  time  in  any 
climate.  It  isexcee.liiij:l\  powerful  in  Cnui^li,  especially  Con-sumplive 
C'ough,  wherein  many  have  found  it  a  f,-reat  hlessinir,  in  InHiienza, 
Gout,  Tic  Douloureux,  (!liolera,  and  Rnwel  Complaints.  Rheumatism, 
and  Cancers,  in  Accouchement,  and  all  raises  wharc  Opium  may  be 
desirable.  The  exceedingly  iunox'.nus  pr.tperlies  of  the  preparation 
iiive  been  proved  by  infants  nf  a  f^-w  w^cks  old  havinif  taken  it  without 
any  cerebral  di.slurb.ance.  The  te->iinioniats  of  ni.iny  talented  Gentle- 
men of  the  Profes.iiun  are  oiitbe  cnveln!.es  of  the  bottles;  a  few  only 
ofthe  names  are  given  here  of  tluse  who  liavc approved,  \i/.:  — 

Medical  Board  of  Bengal. 

Sir  PhilliitCrampton. 

Kir  David  Dixon.  Pb.vsicianto  the  Royal  N.nval  Hospital,  Plymouth. 

Dr.  Cookworthy,  Physit  ian  to  Pj\inouth  nis|.erisary. 

Dr.  Watson,  Physician  lo  Middh-MX  M.>si>iial,  I,<uidon. 

J.  O.  Perrv.  Surgeon,  Fouudlini;  llo-vpiU),  London. 

Dr.  R.ie,  Ruval  Hospital,  Chatham. 

J .  R.  Martin,  Esq.,  ( late  of  Calcutta, )  Grosvcuor-strcet,  London. 

Dr.  Jack-son,  bite  Apolliecar\--Oeneral,  Bengal. 

Dr.  Graves.  Meath  Hospital,' Duldin. 

Dr.  Hannay.  Professor  of  Physic,  Olaszow,  and  Plnsician  to  the 
Royal  Inlirmitry. 

'DrlTS';™,.  I  Soml,  n,v<.n  Hospital. 

Prepared  only  by  Francis  Lean,  'J7,  George-street,  Plymouth, 
whose  signature  is  wHinr-x  in  red  ink,  on  the  pound  and  half-pound 
hottles  put  up  fov  di^peuHin?,  as  well  as  on  the  envelopes  ofthe 
bottles  sold  at  2s.  lid..  Is.  Hd.,  and  IH.  .lecompiniled  hy  the  :<tamp  of 
Barclay  and  Sons.  I  arrin'dou-slieet.  London,  Wholesale  Agrnts. 
Agents  .-ibroad.— Scntl.  Thunipsiui.aud  Co.. Calcutta;  Binneyand  Co. 
Madras;  Ticaclier  and  Co.,  Bombay;  Menziex  and  Co.,  Jamaica; 
W.  Blake.  Montreal,  for  th^  Canndas.  Sold  also  by  all  respectable 
Druggists. 


TNVALIDS  REMOVED   AVITII  EASE  AND 

A        KXl'rDlTION.-H»,RM\x'-.  P.vTi  M  Hi  t>   CAKitttci    is  so 

peculiarly  constructed  that  ln\.illds,  however  severely  alHicied,  may 
be  remo\  cd  from  their  beds  » iihout  ehnu^-e  of  potition,  or  increase  of 
sufTeriUK.  und  conveyed,  tugether  with  attendants,  lo  an>  diitance, 
without  fatlfue.  May  be  seen,  and  hired  fur  anv  journey,  at  S. 
WUIougbby't,  CoftcbmUer.  1,  Juhu  Sliect.  Oxlur.l  Street. 


B RIGHT'S  NUTRITIOUS  FARINA.— This 
new  VEQETABI.E  Preparation  Is  strongly  recommended  h> 
the  highest  medical  testimony,  and  bv  ROY.\L  aiid  NOBLE  patron- 
age as  the  best  DIET  for  INVALIDS.  INFANTS  and  person.s  of  im- 
paired lUgestive  powers.  No  article  ever  yet  ottered  to  tim  puhiic 
contains  the  same  amount  of  nnuhshmeut,  is  so  economical,  so  easily 
prepared,  or  so  peculiarly  ad'.ptcd  to  the  delicate  and  dyspeptic. 
Sold  in  canisters  hy  every  respectable  druggist;  where  also  may  be 
ohiaincd, 

BRIGHT'S    UNIVERSAL    SANATIVE 
BREAKFAST  BEVERAGE, 

held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  its  rerresb(ag*and  invigorating  ijuailliet. 
Either  arc  prepared  in  two  miuules,  and  require  no  boiling. 

Sold  in  canisters. — the  F.irina  at  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  and  Cs.  each;  the 
Breakfast  Beverage  at  Is.  2d.,  and  Is.  each.  .Mauufactory,  5,  Holland- 
street,  North  Brixton.  Wholesale— of  Messrs.  Barclays,  Farring'don- 
street ;  Sanger,  IJO,  Oxford-street;  White,  24,  :iud  Juhu^iton,  61, 
Cornhill;  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.  R.mI  lUuse,  Bishopsgate-streat  . 
Messrs.  Raimes  and  Co..  Edinburgh;  Newsomaisd  Son.  Cork  ;  An- 
derson, Calcutta  ;  White,  Monk  Bar,  York  ,  at  the  Western  Depot, 
corner  of  Church-slrcct,  Frith-sticet,  Solio;  and  retail  ofeverj  te- 
:ipeclable  dnigrgUt  in  the  kingtlont. 

For  the  use  of  charitable  Indi\tdua1s  and  District  Visiting  Societies, 
both  articles  are  put  up  in  small  packets-  the  Farina  at  Is.  Cd..  and 
the  Breakfast  Beverage  at  2n.  per  dozen. 

N.B. — A  specimen  packet  of  either,  with  testimonials,  .^c.  will  ha 
forwarded  (post  free)  lo  any  address  on  an  order,  endowing  six  Post- 
office  stamps  (po.st  free)  to  the  Manufactorj-,  5,  Hoi  land -street,  North 
Brixlon. 

None  is  genuine  unless  si,'ned  by  the  Proprietor.  JOHN  BRIGHT 

WILLIAM  OR  W, 

19,    liAVIFS    STHKKT,    BERKELEY    St^UARE, 


(  Under  the  tmmcdtate  Palronnsre  of  the  most  Emineat  Surgeons.) 
-Manufactures 

THE     MARQUIS     OV    ANGLESEY'S    IM- 
PROVED ARIU'ICIAL  LEG. 

Improved  Artillcia)  Arms 

Improved  Instruments  for  DivKion  of  Tendons 

Kvlending  Machines  for  Coniractions  of  Knee  and  Arm 

Crutches  of  all  kinds 

Trusses  ofeverj-  description 

Weak  Leg  Instruments 

F.\ercisinirSMi»!:s.  Iteclinlug  Planes.  Jtc.  for  Distorted  Spiiici 

lnvislbleSpin.il  Machines 

llools  for  Weak  ,\nkles  ami  Contracted  Legs 

Elastic  Lacing  Stockings  f<ir  Enlarged  Veins,  |tc. 

IHastlc  Knee  Caps  for  We.ik  and  Rheumatic  Alfeclions 

Hiinthig  Belts  and  Suspenders 

Elastic  Ankles  Sucks  for  spraiiu'd  or  Weak  Ankles 

nireclions  for  Mensurlar,  He,  will  )«  forwarded  In  any  pATt  ofthe 
country  hy  applying  as  above. 


London  :  Pr.nted -m.i  Piildished  bv  JAMri  AVfimsrEtN  C\nrR\K. 
40,  Essex  Sirest,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Clement  Dane» 
Wtslmliter,  in  the  Count)  of  MHld\'»t«x.— Feb   4th,  1843. 
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PKICE 

f  FOURPENCE. 

STAIIPFD  EdITIOX,  5d. 


Fortticconvfalcnoc    of Siiliscriljcrs  hi  retiwte  ptncps.  tlie  Wt'elily  Nuillhers  arc  rj-issuoA  in  ^ronttily  P.irt':,  stitched  in  a  WrnnDtr     and 
flo«.  ini.  iir-r  ir;iil-,\ear,  Pnsl-fiee  in  advance,]  are  rc:i:ivpd  by  any  Bookseller  or  NeuMnan,  or  may  lie  directed  In  j.  A.   Carfi'ae  Es 


fomarded  i.ith  the  Ma!{azlneT.— Orjcn  for  Ihc   Slamp-'d  Edition 
q..  at  llie  Medical  Times  Offlce,  (late  Lancet  Onice),  London. 
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ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DE\-ELOPME>'T 
or  ORGANS  ;  OR,  TRANSCENDENTAL 
ANATOMY  APPLIED  TO  PHYSIOLOGY. 


By  E.  R.  A.  SF.RBES,  :«cnilier  of  ll,e  Inslitute,  of  tlie  Academy  of 

Metlicifte,  Professor  to  tlie  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris, 

SfC,  Sc,  Sic. 

Summary.  —  On  the  ju-inrijilc  of  determinations    in 
comparative  anatomii — general fact^  on  orgavogenn 
and  emltrttogenif — anatoviical pliilosopliy  of  yiiisfo- 
t/t — applicatioji   of  tiie  idea  of  the  final  causes  to 
the  organisma  of  man  and  animah  {Galen) — uniou 
of  the  method  of  Aristotle  with  that  of  Galen  ( Ilal- 
fer)~~-ohJeet  oj  the  general  sciences ;  their  modes  of 
proceeding — the  descriptive  srietieps — nature  of  tlie 
facts  serving  as  the   basis  of  these   two  orders  of 
sciences — their  inconveniences  and  imperfect  ions. 
We  may,  then,  consider  the  following  projiosi lions 
as  establi,slied  iu  organoarenv  and  iu  genc-"nl  era- 
bi'yogem  . — Thtit  tho  organs  arp  eompoiin.^  bodies; 
that  the  niatei'ials  or  elements  which  compose  tlicni 
are  primitively  multiple  and  disassociated  ;  tliat  it 
is,  from  the  mode  of  their  reunion,  that  the  princi- 
pal   organic   variations    result  and,  perhaps,  also 
the  fundamental  arrangement  of  the  more  inferior 
animals. 

It  is  farther  established  :  That  the  more  we 
descend  in  the  animal  scale,  or  the  further  we 
advance  in  embryonic  life,  the  more  dov\e  find  the 
division  of  the  organisms  increased  ;  that,  conse- 
quently, these  two  states  of  animality  correspond 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
embryogeny  of  the  superior  animals ;  that  this 
general  fact  being  reproduced  throughout  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  it  results  that  organogeny 
is  but  a  transitory  comparative  anatomy",  as  in  its 
turn  comparative  anatomy  is  in  some  measure  a 
permanent  general  embryogeny. 

Einally,  it  is  established :  That,  from  (he  eom- 
plicatiim  of  ihe  organisms  iu  embryos  and  animals, 
and  from  the  evolutions  which  "they  nndergo  in 
these  two  states,  result  organic  species,  and,  per- 
haps, also  animal  species,  especially  in  the  branch 
of  the^  invertebrata.  It  therefore  follows  that, 
supposing  organisms  to  possess  a  common  point  of 
origin,  their  differences  become  establisheil  by  the 
greati^r  or  less  number  of  evolutions  which'they 
experience  in  the  course  of  their  developments. 
It  further  follows,  that  to  found  upon  positive 
results,  either  the  scale  of  beings,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  scale  of  their  organisms,  we 
must  compare  the  two  states  of  animality  at  the 
period  at  which  the}'  con-espond  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  embryogeny  of  the  superior  animals  with  the 
fi.xed  and  arrested  organization  of  the  inferior 
animals. 

These  first  principles,  however,  being  estab- 
lished, new  diftieulties  present  themselves  in  the 
theory  of  the  epigenesis  of  formations.  We  may 
readily  conceive,  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
how  difficult  it  becomes  to  preserve  a  correct  line 
to  guide  us  through  these  continual  variations, — 
these  so  varied  combinations  of  the  constituent 
materials  of  organs,  whether  in  the  animal  king- 
dom,  or  in  the  eovirse  of  general  embryogeny. 


Tliese  metamorphoses,  in  fact,  so  completely 
change  the  organs  and  tho  organisms,  that,  withoiit 
a  rigorous  method  of  determination,  we  should  be 
liable  to  combine  organisms  of  a  very  inferior  rank 
with  organisms  of  a  much  more  elevated  charac- 
ter ;  to  draw  together  organic  elements  which 
naturally  repel  one  another,  and  to  set  apart  other 
elements  which  have  a  mutual  attraction  ;  to  com- 
pose, ill  a  word,  true  scientific  monstrosities.  To 
avoid  this  confusion,  which  has  already  produced 
such  grievous  results  in  the  determination  of  the 
organisms  of  iuvertebrated  animals,  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  lay  down  rules  which  may  serve 
as  a  guide  in  this  branch  of  science.  Such,  then, 
is  the  task  which  I  propose  to  myself  in  the  fol- 
lo'n  ing  observations. 

To  determine,  in  tlie  anatomical  sciences,  is  to 
fix  the  principles  by  which  we  may  distingiiish  an 
organ,  or  a  system  of  organs.  Determination  is 
the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  these  sciences,  as 
facts  are  the  basis  of  their  material  part.  These 
are  undoubted  truths.  But  naturalists  have 
hitherto  attempted  this  determination  of  parts, 
sometimes  by  the  simple  consideration  of  tlie 
function,  sometiuKs  by  the  consideration  of  the 
form,  and  at  other  times  by  that  of  the  form  and 
function  combined;  position  and  connections  were, 
in  general,  almost  entirely  neglected.  This  varia- 
tion in  the  modes  of  determination  is  so  perfect!}' 
bound  up  with  the  progressive  advance  of  our 
luiowledge  in  anatomy,  that  I  think  it  necessary 
briefly  to  allude  to  its"sources.  The  philosophy  o{ 
the  ancients,  especially  Platonism.  so.ared  above 
the  level  of  nature.  Aristotle  was  the  first  who,  so 
to  speak,  made  it  descend  into  a  sphere  of  utility, 
and  rendered  it  applicable  to  the  physical  aiid 
moral  wants  of  man.  The  spiritualism  of  Plato 
became  in  some  measure  embodied  in  the  ])hiIoso- 
pliy  of  Aristotle,  who  was  thus  necessarily  con- 
ducted to  the  stuily  of  the  organic  forms  so  happily 
exposed  in  his  Historii  or  Animals.  This  worlc, 
however,  coniained  news  only  on  the  general 
characters  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  descrip- 
tions were  neither  minute  nor  profound,  nor  was 
any  necessity  for  such  then  felt.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine  soon  caused  this  want  to  be 
appreciated.  Having  discovered  in  disease  a  de- 
viation from  the  normal  action  of  organs,  physi- 
cians soon  became  con\'iiiccd  that,  to  appreciate 
the  disturbance  of  the  functions  which  forms  the 
essence  of  every  disease,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
understand  the  regular  condition  of  these  functions. 
Now  the  functions  being  merely  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  organs,  their  study' necessarily  led  to 
that  of  the  apparatus  or  organs  themselves.  The 
definitive  object  being  the  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  diseases,  physiology  was  thus  rendered 
subordinate  to  medicine,  as,  in  its  turn,  anatomy 
was  necessarily  entirely  subservient  to  physiology. 
The  organic  form  was,  then,  what  the  function 
demanded. 

But  function  is  an  absolute  result  ;  the  least 
disturbance,  the  least  change,  leads  to  disease,  and 
the  latter  to  death  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  the 
organism,  subservient  to  the  function,  must  be  like 
it — imniutablo  and  absolute.  Such  was  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Galen  y,-as  inevitably  and  logi- 
cally conducted  in  his  remarkable  treatise  "  De  usu 
partium."  Such  also  was  the  origin  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  final  causes  to  the  organisms  of  man 
and  of  animals.  They  were  believed  to  be  exactly 
what  i\  as  ret;[uisite  to  attain  the  end  for  which 
they  had  been  created.  To  suppose  them  different 
from  what  they  are  in  the  perfect  being,  enjoying 
the  full  exercise  of  his  functions,  would,  according 
to  Galen,  have  seemed  like  blasphemy  against  the 
Creator.  Although  subordinate,  the  form  was, 
then,  supposed  unchangeable,  and  anatomy  was 
entirely  devolved  to  the  service  of  physiology,  as 
the  latter  was  to  that  of  medicine.  TIius"do  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Galen  the  origin  of  the 


doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  organisms,  and  of 
their  action  at  all  periods  of  existence  in  organised 
beings,  as  afterwards  proclaimed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  system  of  pre-existences.  Hence  the  cause 
of  that  exclamation  of  the  founder  of  physiology, 
'•  Function  is  the  onhi  detenninntor  in  anatomy." 

Galen  had  implicitly  delineated  the  functions  iu 
man  ;  he  had  defined,  conformably  to  his  views, 
the  arrangement  of  the  .apparatus.  To  touch  this 
system,  was  to  shake  his  physiological  edifice  and 
to  attack  his  hypothesis  of  the  final  causes;,  it  was, 
moreover,  a  sure  course  to  drawdo-n-n  the  anathemas 
with  which  his  followers  overwhelmed  their  ad- 
versaries. Vesalius  attacked  it  and  paid  with  his 
life  his  audacious  temerity.  Vesalius  dissected 
the  human  being,  which  Galen  had  not  done  ; 
Galen  was  mistaken — .such  was  the  simple  fact  ; 
Vesalius  said  so, — but  Sylvius,  in  reply,  asserted 
that  it  was  better  to  believe  that  nature  had 
deviated  from  her  ordinary  laws,  than  to  place  la 
doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  physician  of  Pergamos, 
This  decision  sohed  ihe  difiiculty  for  the  moment. 
But  to  believe  is  not  to  demonstrate  in  anatomy  ; 
so  said  Beranger,  Enstachius,  Fallopius,  and  all 
the  followers  of  Vesalius  in  their  turn.  However 
great  might  have  been  the  genius  of  Galen,  how 
could  he  deduce  with  precision  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  human  organs  from  the  dispo- 
sition and  form  of  the  organs  in  animals?  lint 
science  now  marched  onwards  ;  by  the  process  of 
dissection,  the  various  parts  entering  into  the 
composition  of  man  were  sep.arated]one  from  ano- 
ther ;  this  separation  accomplished,  they  were 
studied  singly  and  collectively,  by  considering 
them  under  all  their  aspects,  and  from  this  im- 
mense I-abour  finally  arose  the  descriptive  anatomy 
of  man — that  wonder  which  had  been  for  ages 
hidden  from  human  observation.  Man  once 
reduced  into  his  diverse  elements,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  these  elements  one  from  ano- 
ther, to  attach  to  them  their  especial  names,  and 
to  divide  them  into  groups,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
examination  and  apply  to  each  their  proper  attri- 
butes. It  was  thus  that  tlie  distinction  of  organs 
and  of  tissues  was  formed,  from  a  comparison  of 
their  characters — their  nomenclature,  from  the 
attribution  to  each  of  a  name  implying  its  indivi- 
duality— and  their  classification,  fi'om  combining 
into  one  group  all  the  organs  possessing  general 
and  common  characters.  Never  was  scientific 
movement  more  rapid,  or  marked  by  more  nume- 
rous or  positive  discoveries,  or  by  such  as  were  of 
more  immediate  application  to  the  wants  of  man  ; 
the  natural  sciences  also,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  study  of  the  physician,  pressed  forward  in  the 
steps  of  human  anatomy  towards  the  determination 
of  their  several  objects.  Bota/ii/,  zoology,  compara' 
tfvc  anatomy,  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry  ;  these 
are,  as  it  were,  but  the  aids  of  human  anatomy, 
which  kept  in  advance  of  them  all.  Thus— to 
determine  an  organ,  a  hody,  or  an  animal,  to  give  to 
it  a  name,  to  describe  it  in  all  its  details,  and  to 
range  it  in  its  place  or  under  its  proper  classifi- 
cation,— such  are  the  charactei'S  of  the  descriptive 
sciences,  the  base  and  es.sence  of  which,  so  to 
speak,  are  constituted  by  form  and  its  variations. 

This  rapid  sketch  suffices,  then,  to  show,  on  the 
one  hand,  how  descriptive  anatomy  detached  itself 
from  physiology — and,  on  the  other,  hor>',  iu 
organic  determinations,  the  consideration  of  form 
was  substituted  for  that  of  function.  The  method 
of  Aristotle,  essentially  descriptive,  neglected  the 
function  for  the  form;"  that  of  Galen,  essentially 
rational,  neglected  the  form  for  the  function.  The 
first  of  these  methods  carried  in  its  train  the  de- 
scriptive sciences;  the  second  led  to  the  general 
sciences;  the  truth  thus  lay  in  their  combination, 
and  to  Haller  we  owe  tho  merit  of  first  disco- 
vering this  fact.  He  founded  the  detei-minatlon 
upon  form  and  function  combined  ;  thus,  em- 
bracing in  his  method, the  descriptive  as  v.ell  m  the 
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o-eneral  sciences.  Without  repeating  ivliat  we 
fiaie  already  said  on  this  subject,  I  shall  merely 
remarl;,  that  man,  as  well  as  nature,  would  be  but 
ill-appreciated  wiih  regard  to  the  collective  cha- 
racters, the  harmony  and  the  final  object  of  his 
oro-ani/.ation,  ifourknowledR-e  were  limited  to  the 
facts  disclosed  by  the  descriptive  sciences.  How- 
fiver  indispensable  may  be  the  truths  of  detail 
composing  these  latter"  sciences,  we  perceive  that 
these  truths  are  not  detached  one  from  another; 
we  see  that  they  arc  mixed  and  bound  up  together 
by  various  andnumerous  relations;  by  sonu-tliing- 
in  common  wliicii  serves  them,  in  some  measure, 
as  a  principle  or  point  of  oi-igin.  The  study  of 
these  relations  and  prmciples  constitutes,  then,  a 
new  series  of  general  facts,  the  discovery  of  which 
may  serve  to  explain  all  these  particular  truths, 
and  thus  form  a  useful  body  of  doctrine.  Such  is 
the  object  of  the  general  sciences. 

Here,  again,  anatomy  has  opened  a  route  lo  the 
other  natural  sciences.     For,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  ^ve   find   the  principles   of  the   method   in 
Aristotle   and  Galen.      But  in  general  as  in  de- 
scriptive anatomy,  they  could  be  but  of  imperfect 
application.     The  cause   of  this  is   in   the   \ery 
nature  of  the  general  sciences.     If  the  descriptive 
sciences  are  composed  of  facts  of  detail,  the  general 
sciences  are  constituted  by  f\)ets  of  a  collective 
nature.     In  the  descriptive  sciences,  we  are  con- 
stantly seeking  the  differential  characters  of  facts. 
In  the  general  sciences,  we  search  for  their  rela- 
tions. In  the  first,we  decompose  nature — we  isolate 
facts.     In  the  second,  we  combine  them — wo  con- 
nect them  together  b}-  the  force  of  analogies.     The 
study  of  the  analogy  of  organised  beings  forms, 
then,  the  essence  of  the  general  sciences;   as  that 
of  their  differential  characters  forms  the  essence  of 
the  descriptive  sciences.     Hence  arise  their  differ- 
ences, their  subordination,  the  simplicity  of  the 
descriptive  sciences — the  complication  and  extent 
of  the  general  sciences.     I  may  here  remark,  that 
to  ascertain  the  differential  characters  of  a  body,  of 
an  organ,  or  of  an  animal,  we  nlus^  study  it  solely 
at  the  period  of  its  complete  development.     The 
descriptive  sciences  thus  inchide  but  the  liistory  of 
a  given  period  of  org-anised  beings, — as,  the  adult 
age,  in  human  anatomj';  the  corresponding  period 
of  .inimals,  in  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology ; 
and,  in  botany,   that   period  of  vegetables  wlien 
they  are  arrived   at  the  term  of  their  increase. 
AVliile.   on    the   other   hand,    to    appreciate    the 
analogies  of  bodies,  of  organs,  of  animals,  or  of 
Tegetables,  we  must  embrace  all   the  periods  of 
their  existence,  by  following  all  their  changes  and 
metamorphoses  ;  we  must  form  .a  complete  history 
of  the  Hfc  of  organised  beings:  and  hence  the  ex- 
tent of  the  general  sciences.     As  the  purpose  of 
the  descriptive  sciences  is  merely  to  discover  some 
given  ol)ject,  a  series  of  organs  or  of  bodies,  their 
labour  is  in  some  measure  entirely  mechanical  or 
material ;  the  system  is  the  same  in  all.     Hence, 
the  simplicity  of  the  descriptive  sciences.     While, 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  sciences,  purposing  to 
establish  the  Cduditions  of  existence  in  the  organs 
of  being's,  to  show  how  they  become  what  they  are, 
whether  considered  in  themselves  or  in  reference 
the  one  to  the  other — their  labom-  is  necessarily 
more  elevated,  more   intellectual;   it  requires  the 
full  exercise  of  reflection  and  coniparisim.     To  the 
genius  of  observation  should  he  joined  that  pro- 
found sagacity  w  Inch,  by  the  comparison  of  natural 
■  bodies,  rises  from  one  relation  to  another,  until  it 
embraces  all   within  its  grasp.      Such  were  the 
minds  of  Aristotle,  of  Galen,  of  Ilarvcy,  JIalpighi, 
Ilaller,   Bicliat,   Meckel,   GcoftVoy  Saint-IIilaire, 
Cuvier,  Blainville,  &c. 

The  descriptive  sciences   take   bodies   such  as 


ences  are  removed  to  a  second,  a  tliird,  or  a  fourth 
degree;  on  both  sides,  however,  the  certitude  is 
equal.  But  although  there  may  be  a  proportionate 
degree  of  certaintj'  in  these  two  orders  of  sciences, 
we  must  still  acknowledge  *hat  the  causes  of  error 
are  much  more  numerous   and  powerful   in   the 
general  than  in  the  descriptive  sciences.     These 
kilter  have  merely  one  rock  to  avoid — that  of  say- 
ing too  much.     From  a  disposition  to  descend  into 
details,  we  become  prolix;  we  hide  the  prominent 
points  under  a  heap  of  insignificant  charactei-s;  we 
describe,    without   making   ourselves    understood. 
This  is  a  fault  into  which  the  descripti\c'  anatomy 
of  man  has   often  fallen.     Hence  the  dryness  of 
this  studv;  but,   from  the  same  catise,  its  constant 
certitude".     Xow,  the  contrary  is  the  fact  with  the 
general  sciences:    immediately  that  the  mind  h.as 
seized  on  some  relation,  some  character  common 
to  several  facts,  it  aims  at  extending  it  to  all ;  it 
conjectures  instead  of  translating  facts.     To  ren- 
der" generalities  useful  to  science,  we  must  be  able 
to  contain  them  within  limits.     Thus  shall  ^ye  re- 
move the  abuses  to  which  the  general   sciences 
have  become   s.)   liable.      Now,   we   inay  readily 
conceive  that  the  abuse  of  details  which  may  have 
crept  into  the  descriptive  sciences,  will  necessarily 
have  less    grievous    results    than   the   abuse   of 
generalities  in  the  general  sciences.     The  progress 
of  the  former  has",  therefcn-e,   been  regular,  con- 
stant, andunilOTm;  whilst  that  of  the  latter  has 
been   irregular  and  unequal:    hence   would    the 
variability'' of  the  general  sciences,  as  compared  to 
the  fixity  of  the  descriptive  sciences,  have  pre- 
sented a'  sad  contrast,  were  it  not  more  apparent 
than  real.     But  when  we   search  its  causes,  we 
shall  find  that  these  sciences  are  constantly  lending 
towards  the  same  end;    and,  on  attentively  con- 
sidering their  means,  we  shall  find  that  they  con- 
stantlyprogress  according  to  the  same  logical  and 
inflexible  p"rinciple — that  of  analogies,  or  organic 
conformiiies.       Such    is    the    constant    principle 
which  we  find  pervading  these  sciences,  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  down  to  the  present 

dav. 

How  then  is  it  that  the  general  sciences,  in- 
vari:\ble  in  their  principle,  have  become  so  varied 
in  their  applications?  The  cause  is  in  their  very 
nature.  If  the  general  sciences  are  composed  only 
of  relations  between  particidar  facts,  and  conse- 
ipicntly  of  general  facts,  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  follow  the  descriptive  sciences.  Without  the 
just  knowledge  of  particular  facts,  the  establish- 
ment of  true  relations  is  impossible.  The  imper- 
fection of  the  general  sciences  has,  then,  at  all 
periods,  dependt-d  on  the  imperfection  of  tlie  de- 
scriptive sciences;  the  one  has  merely  been  the 
result  of  the  other.  Thus,  the  iniperfectiun  of  the 
general  anatomy  ot  Plato,  of  Hippocrates,  and  of 
Aristotle,  was  evidently  owing  to  the  few  fi.ved 
notions  acquired  at  that  period  upon  descriptive 
anatomv;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress 
made  iii  the  general  anatomy  of  (ialen,  evidently 
had  its  soiu'ce  in  the  strong  impulse  which  he  gave 
to  descriptive  anatomy.  We  must  also  remark, 
that  the  notions  of  the  ancients  on  general 
anatomy,  being  founded  much  more  on  the  outer 
aspect  of  animals,  than  on  their  internal  conforma- 
tion, were  necessarily  more  of  a  zoological  than  of 
an  anatomical  character.  Thus,  their  observations 
on  the  analogies  of  the  different  animals,  were 
foimded  on  the  teeth,  the  relations  of  the  limbs,  of 
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Gentlemta-. — I  purpose  to  bring  before  yon  to- 
day the  subject  of  apoplexy.  Now  apoplexy  is 
divided  into  two  kinds  : — in  the  first  place,  you 
may  have  congestion  of  the  brain  without  a  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
you  ma3'  li.ave  it  with  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  ; 
and  vou  will  see  that  throughout  this  lecture 
it  will  be  a  verj'  important  distinction  with  which 
we  begin. 

I  must  first  detail  to  you  the  preliminary  symp- 
toms (.f  apoplexy,  and  I  will  begin  this  subject  by 
just  adverting  to  what  I  have  always  cuusidered 
\ery  important,  and  that  is, — that  many  subjects 
arc  not  to  be  learned  in  the  hospital,  but  they  are 
only  to  be  learned  in  private  lessons,  and  this  is 
one  of  them  : — you  can  never  leant  to  detect  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  apoplexy  in  an  hos- 
pital. Yoii  know  that  palienls  i\ith  such  symp- 
toms never  come  into  an  hospital,  therefore,  you 
never  have  an  opportunity  in  an  hospital  of  ob- 
serving such  a  ease.  This  may  be  said  of  all  such 
diseases. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  premonitory  symptoms: 
these  occur  in  many  .snljects.  In  one  set  of  cases 
vou  find  a  patient  of  a  sanguineous  temper.i- 
ment  ;  he  looks  fi.irid,  is  robust  and  muscular,  and 
it  is  obvii>usly  a  case  of  fulness.  In  another  set  of 
cases,  the  patient,  instead  of  being  sanguineous,  is 
one  of  the  most  phlegmatic  you  can  meet  with. 
You  miv,  perhaps,  think  this  distinction  is  merely 
a  scholastic  one,  but  it  is  not  so  by  any  means. 
In  order  to  prove  this  fact,  I  will  detail  to  yon  a 
case  that  occurred  to  me  but  a  year  or  two  .ago. 
A  member  of  parliament  came  to  me  describing- 
attacks  of  giddiness— attacks  attended  with  symp- 
toms which  seemed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  apo- 
plexy. He  had  been  under  treatment,  and  he  had 
been  repeatedly  leeched  and  cupped,  I'.e  had  been 
leeched  from  the  beginning,  and  had  been  cupped 
and  leeched  into  a  state  of  anemia.  The  -symp- 
toms had  very  much  subsided,  and  he  might.have 
been  anemioiis  from  the  lieginniug.  But  there 
mifht  have  been  merely  a  deranged  st;ite  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  repetition  of  blootl- 
letting  only  h-il  to  an  aggravation  of  ihe  symp- 
toms,\v  aggravating  that  state  of  things  that  is 
commonlyassociated  with  the  state  of  anemia.  I 
put  him  under  a  ditferent  treatment,  and  I  went 
so  far  as  to  prescribe  preparations  of  ii-on  for  the 
anemia,  and  a  frequent  and  moflerate  supply  of 
meat,  to  which  I  added  a  little  \\ine.  From  that 
moment  he  recovereiL 

This  suggests  an  important  distinction  with  re- 
gard to  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 
Sometimes  they  are  altogether  tho.se  of  a  How  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  a  slate  of  plethora,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  opposite  slate,  namely 
anemia.  This  state  does  not  show  that  there  is 
not  congestion  within  the  head,  as  is  proved  ;  for 
if  an  animal  be  blcil  excessively,  that  animal  be- 
comes comatose,  as  if  all  the  nmscle.s  were  reduee<l 


correct,  inasmuch  as  they  were  confined  to  what 
was  placed  beneath  their  eyes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  whe:i  from  the  exteri»r  they  pass  to  the 
interior,  we  perceive  at  each  step  that  tlii-y  are 
reasoning  upon  vhat  they  had  not  accurately  ob- 


they  are,  without  enquiring  into  their  nature,  their    served,  and  often  upon  vihat  they  had  not  observed 
intimate,  microscopical  or  molecular  constitution;  1  at  all;  thus  are  their  views  freiiuently  but  vagiu' 


whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  general 
sciences  is  to  unfold  this  intimate  composition  of 
organized  beings.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  de- 
scriptive sciences  are  in  themsehes  sufficient  for 
their  especial  purposes,  whilst  the  general  sciences 
indispnns;d)ly  recpiirc  the  aid  of  all  the  others. 
Undoubtedly,  tile  basis  of  the  gener.al  sciences  is 
formed  by  facts,  as  also  is  that  of  the  descriptive  sci- 
ences; but  these  facts  dilfer  in  their  nature.  The 
facts  of  which  the  descriptive  sciences  are  com- 
posed arc  simple;  those  constituting  the  general  sci- 


Ihehead,  &c. ;    these  observations  were,  however,  1  extremely  bv  the  loss  of  blood.     In   that   state, 

'  ■  which  is  a  state  of  reaction,  many  persons  become 
aftected  with  n  state  of  things  approaching  to  ajio- 
plpxy, — that  is  to  say,  a  little  disposition  to  coma, 
and  coma  goes  on,  and  then  you  ha\e  apoplexy. 

Now  with  regnrd  to  the  svmptoras  ;  they  usually 
relate  to  the  hc'^ail.  Vertigo,  Hashes  of  light,  and 
noises  in  the  ear,  and  a  momentary  loss  ol  ine- 
mory  ;  this  is  the  most  diagnostic  mark  of  nil. 
The  most  diagnostic  sign  of  an  attack  of  .ipoplexy 
is  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness.  In  several 
instances  in  wliich  these  attacks  come  on.  you  find 
a  momentary  loss  of  memory,  so  that  the  patient 


ideas,  which  go  completely  astray  in  their  applica- 
tion; abundant  proof  of  which  is  found  in  Ihe 
views  which  they  have  left  upon  Ihe  development 
of  anim.als,  as  well  as  on  the  origin  of  parts. 

OniTUAnv. — Dr.  jMalacluBIako,  al  liisliotise 
in  Taunton. — IVIr.  T.  W.  B.  Kirkby,  Surgeon, 
on  the  2ftlh  .January,  alPinilico. 

FoTnEKoiLi.iAN    Medai,. — Tliis  lias  been  ,  ..^  _     ,, 

awarded  to   Dr.  Lever,  of  Gtiy"s  Hospital,   for    porlant  than  headache,  and  more  important  than 
the  best  essay  on  organic  disease  of  llie  womb.    |  vertigo,  tliougli  that  is  very  important.    However. 


has   forgotten  those  things  lie  used  lo  know  ;  and 
there  isa  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  so  that 

d  what 


the  patient  has  forgotten  where  he  was.  an 
he  was  about,  and  so  on.     I  think  this  nu 


more  im- 
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all  affections  of  the  cerebral  functions  may  bo  consi- 
dered as  relating  hi  apn]ilexy,  unless  you  can  at 
all  trace  tlieni  to  a,  ilisorilere'il  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  or  something  of  that  kind.  An  attaclv 
of  apoplexy  leads  you  to  suspect  such  things  to 
take  place. 

Another  diagnostic  mark  is  very  important. 
How  is  it  in  a  real  attack  of  apoplexy,  a  patient, 
generally  speaking,  is  better  from  having  the  head 
very  much  raised  ?  In  general,  when  a  state  of 
inanition  takes  place,  that  nmst  he  the  case.  A 
relative  of  mine,  frequently  on  coming  down  stairs 
was  so  giddy  as  to  be  oljliged  to  take  hold  of  a 
chair  or  sofa.  This  state  of  things  came  on  gene- 
rally in  the  morning,  and  it  would  lead  you  to  the 
idea  that  tliere  was  plethora,  so  much  so,  as  to 
lead  to  a  slate  of  inanition  of  the  whole  system. 
Suppose  you  ai-e  called  to  a  patient  with  some  of 
these  symptoms.  Look  to  the  countenance,  and 
see  whether  the  features  are  sanguineous  or 
Hushed  :  inquire  into  the  habits  of  the  patient,  and 
consider  the  constitution  of  the  frame,  and  so  on, 
and  see  w  hether  the  patient  is  apoplectic.  No\v 
suppose  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
really  an  attack  of  apoplexy  ;  your  only  safe-gnard 
in  such  a  case  is  this  : — throw  the  patient  into  a 
state  of  exhaustion  by  placing  him  in  a  chair,  up- 
right, with  his  face  looking  towards  the  ceiling, 
and  let  blood  flow.  This  important  fact  was  im- 
pressed upon  me  bj^  an  individual  case,  which  I 
will  now  relate.  A  gentleman  some  yeai-s  ago, 
a  most  active  person  for  his  days,  fond  of  sporting 
and  hunting,  and  who  seemed  altogether  to  he 
quite  a  htm  tivcvil  when  young,  complained  of 
symptoms  which  seemed  to  he  those  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  bled  until  an  incipient  state  of  syncope 
was  produced.  I  obsened  that  the  patient  lost 
ninety  ounces  of  blood,  and  did  not  faint  at  all,  and 
I  have  to  add  to  this  remark  what  I  have  added 
on  former  occasions,  that  ho  never  suftered  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  Keraembev  you  have  two 
things,  one  is  merely  incipient  syncope,  and 
the  other,  the  remote  etl'ects  of  the  loss  of  blood. 
He  did  not  sutTer  from  the  remote  effects  of  the 
loss  of  blood,  though  he  lost  ninety  ounces.  What 
do  I  mean  to  sliew  by  relating  such  a  case  as 
this?  Why,  simply  to  shew  that  this  is  a  case  of 
all  others  in  i\hich  the  patient  be.ars  the  loss  of 
blood  best.  I  do  not  bring  this  as  an  example  ; 
but  if  you  follow  the  measui'es  adopted  in  this 
case,  you  nnist  place  the  patient  in  an  npriglit  po- 
sition, and  blei'd  until  }"<>n  have  produced  some 
impression  on  the  «'hole  system.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend }'ou  to  take  ninety  ounces  of  blood,  for  I 
hm'dly  think  the  hinnan  frame  can  spare  so  much 
blood.  However,  this  patient  did.  and  lie  escaped 
every  sj'raptom  of  the  remote  etfeets  of  the  loss  of 
blood.  At  any  rate,  before  adopting  this  measur<', 
you  should  acquire  a  vast  deal  of  informntitin 
respecting  the  individual  case.  In  the  first  place, 
3'ou  learn  whether  the  brain  is  affected  ;  then,  if 
you  find  that  the  patient  is  rolnist,  and  bears  the 
loss  of  blood,  yon  m.ay  generally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  is  a  state  of  things  that  requires 
it,  unless  you  find  by  your  diagnosis  that  the 
symptoms  wOl  be  followed  by  a  more  serious 
attack. 

I  now  pass  on  to  attacks  of  apoplexy.  Attacks 
of  apoplexy  must  be  divided  into  two,  invariably  ; 
for  practice  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  prognosis, 
and  everything  interesting  in  such  a  case.  The 
t«o  states  into  which  apoplexy  has  been  divided 
are,  the  ease  of  mere  fulness  or  congestion,  and  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  These  two  eases,  you 
see.  are  different.  The  one  is  a  case  in  which  it 
is  important  to  use  active  remedies,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  almost  sure  to  recover  ;  in  the  other  case, 
in  spite  of  all  the  i-emedies  }'ou  may  employ,  the 
patient  may  not  recover.  I  do  not  say  that  a  pa- 
tient does  not  recover  from  a  state  of  rupture,  Ijut 
he  is  never  in  the  same  state  that  he  was  before. 
Now  in  a  violent  attack — I  am  going  now  to  state 
what  I  have  observed  in  an  actual  attack  of  apo- 
plexy— a  case  which  is  not  one  of  rupture  but  one 
of  mere  fulness — the  patient  in  such  a  case,  is 
taken  with  apoplexy  like  a  thunder  stroke  ;  just 
like  a  thunderbolt  strikes  a  mar.,  and  he  falls 
down,  and  is  perfectly  unconscious.  No  impres- 
isioij  can  be  made  on  his  mind,  nr  any  of  Ids 


nance,  and  laborious  breathing.  If  the  symptoms 
are  confined  to  the  cerebral  system,  they  are  iufi- 
nitily  less  im])ortant  ;  but  there  is  danger  the  mo- 
ment you  lind  the  symptcnns  begin  to  involve  the 
symptoms  attached  to  the  spinal  marrow.  Sup- 
pose a  man  in  a  state  of  deep  apoplexy,  so  that 
you  can  hardly  produce  any  sensibility  by  pinch- 
ing him,  or  shouting  in  his  ear  ;  still,  if  he  breathes 
well  and  swallows  well,  and  there  are  no  spas- 
modic symptoms,  that  man  is  sure  to  recover. 
l!ut  the  danger  comes  on  when  there  is  choking  in 
swallowing,  and  the  spasmodic  affection  is  just  in 
proportion  to  the  vicdence  of  the  symptoms. 

Gentlemen,  the  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  duration.  For  if  you  bleed  a  patient,  and  he 
is  rendered  better,  and  the  symptoms  are  miti- 
gated, I  imed  not  tell  you  that  your  hopes  revive; 
if  you  leave  him,  and  he  is  no  better,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  your  hopes  are  cast  down.  Not  only 
is  tlie  violence  of  the  symptoms  important,  but 
also  the  duration.  These  symptoms,  when  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  active  remedies  lead  to  a  terrific 
prognosis,  which  is  worse  as  these  symptoms  are 
gradually  increased.  If  you  have  a  \iolent  case, 
and  it  s"ubsides  a  little  on  letting  blood,  then  your 
patient  will  most  prohalily  recover  ;  and  if  you 
have  a  violent  case^  in  which  the  symptoms  do  not 
snbsiile  at  all,  then  your  patient  will  die.  If  yon 
ha\e  a  moderate  case  at  first,  and  the  symptoms 
greatly  increase,  that  is  always  fatal. 

I  may  mention  a  case  now  while  I  thiidc  of  it. 
A  patient  had  the  symptoms  of  apoplex)-,  and  he 
eoulil  not  swallow.  I  asked  the  question,  "  is  the 
swallowing  any  better?"  I  was  told '-no,"  and  I 
said  "  your  patient  will  surely  die,"  and  he  diil 
die.  You  see  what  I  mean  then  ;  that  if  the 
symptoms  are  not  mitigated,  the  patient  is  not  in 
a  state  of  hope  ;  even  if  they  are  not  violent,  and 
the  symptoms  augment,  there  is  danger  still. 
There  is  another  case  I  may  mention  ;  it  is  that 
where  a  patient  has  had  a  slight  attack,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  treatment  he  comes  to  have  another, 
and  perhaps  a  third.  That  is  almost  sure  to  prove 
a  fatal  case. 

So  far,  then,  with  regard  to  the  symptoms,  and 
with  regard  to  the  prognosis.  In  this  cure,  the 
remedy  "is,  as  X  said  before,  blood-letting;  and 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  must  adopt  the  measm-e 
I  rceommerided  to  you,  that  is  the  common  mode. 
You  nmst  place  the  patient  perfectly  upright,  and 
bleed  until  some  impression  is  produced  upon  the 
system.  You  must  continue  this  until  the  cheeks 
become  a  little  li'ss  livid,  and  until  you  have  in- 
duced an  alteration  in  the  state  of  breathing,  and 
you  begin  to  see  only  a  few  dew  drops  are  on  the 
forehead.  I  mention  these  symptoms  because  you 
are  to  seize  the  very  first  of  them,  and  then  j'on 
will  nt>t  have  to  let  lilood  any  farther.  Blood- 
letting is  the  remedy,  ami  it  has  the  effect  of  lead- 
ing you  not  only  to'determine  the. diagnosis  in  the 
case,  but  any  one  can  tell  whether  tin'  case  is  one 
of  apoplexy  or  not.  The  object  of  the  diagnosis  is 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  state  of  apoplexy,  and 
then  to  lead  you  on  to  the  prognosis. 

Now  I  want  to  pass  on  to  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
vessels  which  is  a  totally  different  affair.  If  then, 
there  is  rupture,  and  there  are  violent  synqitoms,and 
the  patient  is  taken  with  apoplexy,  do  you  know 
what  is  the  diagnostic  of  rupture?  How  do  you 
determine  it  ?  The  diagnostic  mark  is  congestion 
and  paralysis.  If  you  pinch  the  foot  and  hand,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  find  the  foot  withdrawn, 
and  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility, 
which  may  occur,  you  may  hope  there  is  only 
congestion.  I  give  this  to  find  the  diagnostic 
mai-lc,  whether  tliere  is  rupture  or  not.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  pressing  too  strongly  on  this 
subject,  hut  practically,  with,  perhaps,  some  excep- 
tions, this  is  true  :  however  violent  the  apoplexy 
may  he,  if  you  find  the  limbs  retract  on  being 
pinched  or  pricked,  or  touched,  you  may  mei-cly 
hope  that  it  is  apoplexy  without  rupture.  But  if 
you  find  that  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  there 
is  distinctly  on  one  side  paralysis,  j'ou  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that,  violent  as  the  form  of  the 
disease  is,  the  case  is  hemiplegia,  and  the  patient 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  an}-  chance  of  reco- 
very,   But  suppose  you  find  tljcpo  Is  hemiplogin- ; 


be  this.  Y'ou  have  got  hemiplegia  : — look  to  the 
degree  and  violence  of  the  apoplectic  symptoms, 
— the  cerebral  symptoms:  —  there  is  danger  or 
there  is  hope,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  If  there  is  no  violence,  if  the  symp- 
toms be  slight,  and  there  be  hemiplegia,  it  is  always 
a  very  serious  case.  The  patient  may  recover,  for  a 
time,buthecannotlive.  Then  you  may  lia\-e  violent 
hemiplegia  in  a  state  of  apoplexy,  or  you  may  have 
it  without  any  apoplexy  at  all.  A  patient,  with 
a  brother  of  mine,  was  attacked  with  hemiplegia. 
All  at  once  he  fell  down  as  if  shot ;  he  could  not 
move  one  side,  yet  his  senses  were  entire.  It  was 
ipiite  obvious  that  oven  without  apoplexy  he  had 
a  violent  attack  of  hemiplegia.  With  this  hemi- 
plegia there  was  a  difficulty  of  swalloviing,  and 
when  these  two  things  go  together,  you  may  be 
sure  that  something  has  occurred,  and  that  nature 
cannot  recover  from  such  a  state  as  that.  I  have 
a  preparation  here,  that  of  a  cyst  extending  into 
the  ventricle,  and  I  need  not  tell  ycfci,  that  when  a 
cyst  extends  into  the  ventricle,  reco\<'ry  is  next 
to  impossible.  If  there  is  violent  hemiplegia  with 
a  cyst  extending  into  the  ventricle,  respiration  can 
scarcely  take  place.  The  attack  is  marked  by 
complete  hemiplegia,  and  hope  scarcely  exists  in 
such  a  case  as  that ;  when  the  hemiplegia  is  com- 
plete, the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  low  indeed,  and 
exceedingly  fatal. 

Now  I  want  to  bring  a  few  remarks  liefore  you, 
relating  to  the  degree  in  which  you  are  to  hope 
or  fear  the  recovery  of  a  patient.  Now  suppose 
there  is  hemiplegia  ;  ifheuuplegia  be  confined  to 
the  arm  and  leg.  even  if  it  is  very  severe,  still 
there  may  he  :i  degree  of  hope,  because  a  c3-st  m 
the  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  not  communicating 
with  the  ventricle,  may  produce  this  state  of 
hemiplegia.  If  there  is  hemiplegia  in  the  arm  or 
leg,  and  with  this,  paralytic  affection  of  some  other 
pMt,  I  need  hardly  tell  yon,  the  disease  bears  a 
more  aggravated  character.  Now  what  other- 
parts  are  to  bo  affected  to  produce  this  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  eyelid  is  .affected.  Tell  a  patient 
(I  am  supposing  the  imtient  is  not  in  a  state  of 
deep  apoplexy)  to  close  his  eyes,  and  he  does  so, 
but  you  find  that  one  is  much  better  closed  tliau 
the  other  .  If  the  left  side  is  paralysed,  and  the 
patient  is  told  to  close  that  eye,  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  is  raised,  and  the  other  side  of  the  mouth 
falls  a  little.  Another  remarkable  diagnostic  i.s 
that  the  tongue  is  drawn  t<i  the  paralytic  side. 
The  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralytic  side  is 
drawn  iqiwards,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  allowed 
to  fall  dovN-n. 

I  may  here  make  an  interesting  remark,  that  in 
no  case  of  hemiplegia  I  have  ever  seen,  have  I  ever 
seen  the  eyelid  not  closed.  But  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  when  you  have  paralysis  of  one  side 
of  the  face  from  disease  of  the  porlio  dura,  or 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  ;  for  then  the  eye  does  not 
close  at  all.  But  here  you  have  complete  hemiple- 
gia of  th.'  voluntary  part  of  the  nerve,  the  eyelul 
closes  with  every  part  of  the  opposite  side,  tliough 
not  as  it  were,  on  the  principle  of  association,  as  it 
has  been  made  out  recently  by  Trofessor  MuUer. 

I  will  first  now  explain  to  you,  that  you  may  bo 
aware  of  the  fact,  why  the  tongue  is  dr.awn  to  the 
paralytic  side.  Yon  have  seen  the  slerno-clejdo 
mastohleus  muscle,  and  you  are  aware  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle.  If  one  side  ot 
the  tongue  is  paralysed,  the  tongue  will  be  dra^yl^ 
to  that  very  side  on  account  of  the  direction  ot  the 
fibres.  Now  suppose  you  have  paralysis,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  here  the  head  will  be  drawn  a 
little  to  the  paralysed  side,  because  the  sUrm- 
cldda  ma.loidcHs  has  oblique  fibres  passing  from  a 
centre  to  a  point  more  distant  from  the  others. 
When  the  muscle  contracts,  the  direction  ol  the 
head  is  to  the  paralytic  side.  This  may  very  otteii 
form  the  subject  of  question  in  an  examination,  and 
is  very  important. 

Well  then,  I  now  go  on  to  another  set  of  func- 
tions and  those  local  symptoms  which  relate  to 
the  true  spinal  system.  The  state  of  breathing  -. 
—in  a  slate  of  deep  apoplexy  the  breathing  very 
often  becomes  stertorous.  If  the  state  of  breath- 
ing under  the  inlluence  of  remedies,  becomes  mi- 
tir'aled,  the  patient  will  probably  recover,  i^up- 
poso  that  after  having  Wed  a  patient  to  the  utniQst 
(hot  ,rr,n  ria.™  — aud  that  ¥011  quffht  to  bleed  a  Pfi: 
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tient, — thn  sjnaploms  aro  not  relieved,  llie  patient 
mil  almost  siirely  (lie.  So  \rith  regard  to  another 
nervous  symptom,  whieli  I  always  regard  with 
terror,  namely,  the  diffieulty  of  swallowing.  There 
never  is  difficulty  uf  swatloiving  with  apojilexy, 
but  it  is  a  fatal  sign.  It  is  a  sign  of  great  danger, 
and  if  it  continues  in  spite  of  remedies,  the  patient 
is  almost  sure  to  die  ;  but  if  it  becomes  mitigated, 
lie  is  almost  sure  to  recover.  If  this  state  of 
thino's  comes  on  aitev  the  first  attac!;,  then  all  I 
have  to  say  is  that  it  is  a  worse  sig-n,  according  to 
the  rule  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture. 
Here,  then, the  trnespinnlsy  stem  is  involved.  How 
is  the  true  spinal  system  involved?  Simply  because 
rif  counter  pressiu'e.  Violent  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  counter  pressure  of  e\  ei'v  part 
within  the  skull,  and  at  the  base  of  fiio  sUull. 
There  exists  a  part  of  the  true  spinal  system  at 
the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  If  that  be 
pressed  upon,  yoti  will  ha\e  difhcnlty  of  breathing, 
and  there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing  for  the  same 
rea.son.  If  then  blood-letting  does  not  relieve  the 
patient,  and  this  state  of  things  continues,  ii  inva- 
riably leads  to  fatal  results.  You  may  lie  sure  it 
is  a  state  of  congestion. 

J^'ow,  in  congestion,  generally  speaking,  the 
pulse  is  strong  and  moderately  slow  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  laceration,  or  the  rui)turc  of  a  blood-ves- 
sel, or  the  laceration  of  tlie  substance  of  the  brain, 
you  may  remark  that  (he  countenance  becomes 
pallid,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
is  some  di6Bculty  with  regard  to  the  capability  of 
bearing  the  loss  of  blood.  I  have  told  y.  .u  already 
that  no  disease  bears  the  loss  of  blood  ei|nal  to  the 
L.tate  of  congestion  in  the  head,  either  betVire  or 
after  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  but  especially  before. 
In  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  a  patient  liear-;  the  loss 
of  blood  extremely  well." 

But  then  there  is  laceration.  This  ocoirs  when 
a  shock  is  impressed  on  the  «hole  nervous  system 
— on  the  whole  system-  -precisely  like  what  we 
can  observe  by  e.vperimeut.  Take  an  animal  of 
thelower  class,  and  urush  the  br.ain,  and  you  see 
the  heart  loses  iis  power.  By  and  by,  the  heart 
recovers  from  the  shock,  and  the  circulation  goes 
on.  .Tnst  the  same  thing  occnrs  in  tlie  human  sub- 
ject in  n  violent  accident,  or  a  violent  convulsion, 
or  a  violent  atlae!;  of  apoplexy.  Tlierefore,  in 
that  case,  you  have  all  the  symptoms  that  I  have 
detailed  to  you,  to  whic-h  I  add  the  influence  of  the 
shock.  Now  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  under 
the  inflnence  of  a  shock,  the  patient  cannot  bear 
to  lose  much  blood.  Now  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  many  a  life — I  do  not  say  that  many  a  death 
on  the  other  hand  has  been  caused — but  nan\  a 
life  has  been  shortened  by  taking  blood  nnder  ihe 
combined  influence  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  and 
the  paralytic  state,  and  a  shock  produced  on  the 
brain.  Therefore  in  a  case  of  cong-estion,  blood- 
letting i.s  attended  with  some  danger,  and  so  in 
the  case  of  apoplexy,  combined  with  laceration, 
yon  may  bleed,  but  with  extreme  caution.  If  yon 
do  bleed,  the  patient  may  i>n.!)ably  sink  altogether; 
if  that  is  the  case,  he  does  n..t  bear  the  loss  of 
blood  well,  and  if  the  .symptoms  are  not  alh\iated, 
perhaps  the  p.atient  will  never  recover,  but  he 
gradually  sinks  aiul  dies.  I  shall  never  forget  a 
case  that  occurred  in  my  early  prneiico.  I  Iiled  a 
patient  preliy  fieely,  and  to  my  surprise  and 
astonisbnicnt,  that  patient,  inbtcnd  of  being  re- 
lieved, sunk  from  that  momenl.  I  am  persiTaded 
that  to  apply  blood-letting,  is  highly  to  be  depre- 
cated, because  there  is  the  ilanger  oi"  precipitating 
the  patient  into  the  sinking  stale. 

I  have  hitherto  been  talking  on  llic  siilij.  et  of 
apoplexy  in  its  very  wor.  t  and  most  violent  attaclc. 
I  have  now  to  observe  that  a  slato  of  laceration, 
rapture., fan  artery,  a  cyst  formed,  and  so  on, 
may  take  place  in  any  pa'rt  of  the  hemisphere  nf 
the  brain.  As  far  as  (he  diagnosis  i^  concerned, 
it  is  important  to  lie  acfjnairitcd  with  this  ;  and  in 
■Jlioiher  point  of  view,  tecause  if  tin-  rnplure  be 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  brain,  and  is  not  ex- 
tensively ditfused  across  that  hennspliere.  the  pa- 
tient almost  invariably  lives,  though  he  does  not 
recover  from  paralysis.  Now  it  has  been  esta- 
blished by  some  French  physiolosists— I  believe  I 
may  almost  say  establislied— that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain effect  produced,  be  the  clot  in  this  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  hemisphere— whether  anterior  or  pos- 


terior. I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  clot  in  one 
hemisphere  paralyses  the  opposite  side.  There  is 
always  this  efl'ect : — if  you  have  a  complete  cyst 
running  along  one  hemisphore,  you  w  ill  have  com- 
plete hemiplegia  of  the  other  side  of  the  body. 
Now  suppose  the  cyst  is  not  so  extensive  and 
does  not  extend  along  the  hemisphere,  but  is  con- 
fined to  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  ;  I  oi\e  you 
here  a  useful  mnemonick,  and  if  you  comprehend 
it  once  well,  you  will  never  forget  the  eftects. — 
there  is  an  attcction  both  of  the  right  and  the  left 
side.  There  is  a  double  cross  effect,  because  when 
the  anterior  lobe  is  affected,  the  posterior  lobe  is 
also  affected,  and  when  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain  is  affected,  it  is  the  anterior  extremity  that 
is  affected,  therefore  there  is  a  double  cross  effect 
from  side  to  side,  from  before  backwards,  or  from 
beliind  forwards. 

AVell  then,  the  next  question  is  whether  any 
other  part  is  affected.  I  must  mention  one  matter. 
\Vhen  the  clot  has  been  contined  to  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  it  has  been  said  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  genital  organs,  so  that 
Mr.  S..  on  one  occasion,  passing  rouud  the  wards  of 
an  hospital  with  me,  accompanied  with  some  friend, 
said,  "  what  would  you  >ay,  if  I  were  to  say  that 
it  is  not  the  cerebrum  that  is  affected,  but  the  cere- 
bellum that  is  affected  ?"  I  replied,  "  I  should 
think  you  very  bold  ;"  and  he  said,  "  I  am  very 
bold  then,  and  I  say  that  the  patient  will  most 
surely  die."  On  the  post-mortem  examination,  it 
appeared  that  it  was  not  the  cerebrum  but  the 
cerebelhui).  He  asked  fnr  the  diagnosis,  and  he 
observed  on  examination,  that  the  abdomen  was  in 
a  state  of  sexual  excitement.  It  had  been  thought, 
according  to  Gall,  that  the  sexual  organs  are 
more  or  less  under  the  iutluenoe  t>f  the  cerebellum, 
and  this  showed  at  once  that  the  cerebellnm  wa.s 
affected  in  this  case.  I  do  not  g■i^e  that  as  a 
proved  fact,  but  certainly  the  inference,  (not  as  to 
the  diagnosis)  that  the  cerebrum  has  not  anything 
to  do  with  it,  is  true.  A  case  occurred  to  a  friend 
of  mine — a  ca.sc  of  deep  apoplexy.  There  was 
nothing  particular  in  that  case,  and  the  usual  re- 
medies were  applied,  but  he  said  the  patient  will 
surely  die.  He  did  so,  and  on  examination,  there 
^vas  found  a  clot  in  the  lube  of  the  cerebelUui!, 
The  ([ue^tion  came  to  be  whether  there  had  been 
any  excitation  or  sexual  efforts  more  than  usual. 
Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  patient  had  been  hi- 
therto devoid  of  all  se.xual  desires  and  power,  and 
yet  on  the  night  previous  to  the  attack,  he  for  the 
first  time  manifested  such  power.  I  came  to  this 
conclusion,  and  you  will  see  I  was  perfectly  right, 
that  the  cerebellnm  was  affected.  But  though  this 
attack  led  to  some  manifestation  of  sexual  all'ec- 
tion  in  that  patient,  I  am  yery  far  from  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  therefore  the  cerebellnm  is 
the  centre  of  sexual  affections.  There  are  facts 
which  lead  to  an  opposite  ide.i.  In  the  first  place, 
the  hibe  of  the  cerebellum  is  just  over  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  being  in  such  contiguity,  it  may 
affi'ct  il  bj-  counter  pressure,  or  in  any  other  way. 
You  cannot  say,  having  two  organs  affected,  which 
is  the  source  of  the  function.  You  have  these  two 
involved,  and  therefore  yon  must  not  conclude 
that  it  is  the  cerebellum,  or  the  niednlla  oblongata 
that  is  affected,  wiihout  you  kno»  something 
more. 

Now  there  are  certain  other  effects.  It  has 
been  proved,  that  where  there  is  an  injury  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  there  is  a  manifcatation  of  the 
sexual  organs,  proving  invariably  that  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  connected  with  the  sexual  organs  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved,  that 
where  there  has  been  an  absence  of  cerebellum, 
there  has  been  .a  manifestation  of  .se.xual  power, 
and,  in  fact,  the  general  conclusion  is,  that 
the  corebelhini  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mani- 
festation of  se.xual  desire  or  power,  but,  in  fact, 
that  Ihe  function  is  one  of  rhe  medulla  oblongata. 
I  dismiss  this  .subject  because  it  is  one  more  of 
curiosity  than  of  practical  importa'n.e. 

But  there  is  another  point  I  must  bring  before 
you,  because  this  point  Is  really  important".  Some- 
times you  find  there  ia  a  case  of  apoplexy  w  hich 
terminates  suddenly— in  a  moment.  Formerly 
you  heard  of  sudden  death  being  traced  to  disease 
of  the  brain,  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the 
heart.     But  you  find  in  all  works  on  mecfical  ju- 


risprudence at  the  present  day,  that  disease 
confined  to  the  brain  never  leads  to  sudden  death, 
— that  is  to  say,  tlisease  confined  to  the  brain  it- 
self. You  may  remove  the  brain  without  that 
operation  leading  to  sudden  death.  An  animal  so 
mutilated  continues  to  bieathe,  and  swallow-s,  and 
performs  all  the  functions  of  the  true  spinal  and 
ganglionic  sj-stem.  Jf  then,  you  have  a  case  of 
apoplexy  in  which  there  has  been  instant  and 
sudden  cleath,  yon  may  be  sure  th.at  something- 
else  has  happened.  Now  what  are  the  symptoms? 
Such  a  violent  congestion  of  the  whole  brain  as  to 
compress  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  cause  its 
functions  to  cease.  You  may  have  a  violent  lace- 
ration of  the  whole  brain,  or  of  one  hemisphere 
passing  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  lobe,  and 
passing  into  both  ventricles,  and  that  may  produce 
sudden  death  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shock  impairs  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  then  the  compression  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
annihilates  the  actions  of  respiration.  A  case 
occurs  to  me  at  this  moment,  where  the  patient 
died  in  a  moment  ;  and  the  question  came  to  be, 
what  was  the  disease  ?  I  should  tell  you,  that 
previously  she  had  had  some  paralytic  affection, 
and  on  examination,  a  clot  was  found  just  between 
the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum .  and  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  This,  of  course,  pressed  on  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  produced  sudden  death. 

N'jw  remember  the  remarks  I  made.  If  you 
have  such  a  disease,  however  severe,  if  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  brain,  it  will  not  produce  sudden 
death.  But  if  you  hai  e  such  a  disease  pressing  on 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  if  there  is  a  clot  of  blood 
situated  so  as  to  compress  the  medulla  oblongata, 
respiration  will  cease,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
will  cease  altogether.  Sudden  death  may  occur 
agaiu  in  disease  of  the  cranium,  or  disease  of  the 
head  itself 

You  see,  then,  so  |i'ar  :is  I  have  gone  into  the 
subject,  the  important  conclusion  to  which  I  come, 
that  disease  of  the  brain  will  not  jirodnce  sudden 
death,  unless  that  disease  of  the  brain  be  accom- 
panied v^-ith  such  1-iolence  as  to  cause  counter 
pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  to  produce 
such  a  violent  rupture,  as  to  cause  the  blood  to 
escape  not  only  into  the  cavity,  but  into  the  ven- 
tricles, or  to  form  a  clot  pressing  on  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  what  Cruvel- 
liier  has  nutod  on  this  subject : — He  says,  that 
you  may  have  apoplexy  from  an  injury  of  the  tis- 
sues, and  not  from  rupture  so  that  there  is  a  clot  of 
blood  poured  out,  but  there  may  be  an  enlai'ge-- 
ment  of  the  capillaries — the  blood  thickening  in 
the  vessels.  In  the  other  case,  you  see  the  blood 
has  actu^dly  escaped  out  of  its  channels,  and  found 
a  cavity  for  itself.  One  case  is  capillary  apoplexy, 
and  the  other  is  altogether  apoplexy  from  ruplnre, 
There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  shew  you. 
because  it  is  important.  1  have  told  you  that 
under  various  circumstances  you  may  have  apo- 
plexy or  hemiplegia.  No-,v  I  need  not  tell  you 
more  than  recall  your  attention  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  base  of  Ihe  braiu,  in  oixler  to  leail  you  fully 
to  understand  the  variely  of  circumstances  that 
take  place  in  apoplexi,  which  you  c;in  hardly  un- 
derstand, without  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
base  of  the  brain.  In  case  of  compression  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  you  have  cessation  of  the  re- 
spiratory ftinctions,  and  therefore  siieedy  death. 
Suppose  there  is  such  a  slate  of  things  in  apo- 
plexy or  rupture,  that  you  have  a  pressure  on  nny 
.>f  tile  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  in  that  case  you  will  have  blind- 
ness and  deafness  :  and  in  tliis  manner  I  believe, 
for  the  most  pan,  you  may  explain  those  peculiar 
phenomena  that  someiimcs  occur  in  this  case. 
Another  important  thing  to  bring  before  you  is  this. 
There  is  another  kind  ..f  apoplexy  in  which  the 
blood-vessels  at  (he  base  of  the  brain  are  alfei'ted. 
A  case  is  given  at  large  in  the  jiimalea  de  MfdlcnU 
Socieir,  S,c.  Now  I  want  you  to  ob'-erve  that  in  this 
case  there  is  not  anything  very  peculiar,  and  my 
very  excellent  friend,  Hr.  Graves,  of  Dublin, 
has  furnished  a  case  having  precisely  similar 
eftects, 

I  have  now  given  you  my  view  on  the  subject 
of  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  and  I  must  conclude 
w  ith  a  very  few  words  respecting  the  mode  of  treat. 
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ing  such  all  attHck.  In  the  tirsl  place,  in  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  or  conp'stiun.  1  believe  the  remedy 
should  he  blood-let  (in;;'.  The  patient  must  he 
bled  tirst  upright,  and  f;enerally  speaking,  tile 
blood  should  lie  allowed  to  How  until  some  slight 
impression  is  made  on  the  eountcnancc,  or  tlie 
breathing-,  or  the  pulse,  or  (he  skin.  If  you  have 
hemijile;;ia,  tlien,  I  .say,  beware  of  hlood-lettinR  : 
use  eauticm,  be  walehfid  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  then  I  have  uothinf;  more  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Von  remember  the  case  I  referred  to, 
which  occurred  early  in  my  pri\  ate  practice.  I 
have  held  blood-letting  since  iu  Icnarcm.  'What 
is  to  done  further?  After  blood-letting  and  cup- 
ping, wc  should  resort  to  what  will  not  harm  the 
patient,  for  v\  e  dare  not  do  anything  further  to  the 
lascular  system — I  mean  purgation.  I  recommend 
to  you  now  croton  oil.  It  was  recommended  by 
Or.  Abereionibic.  There  are  other  remedies  ol' 
the  same  kind.  It  has  tliis  peculiar  property,  that 
it  promotes  the  circulation  of  Huids  by  slow  de- 
grees. After  this,  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  watch 
the  patient,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  case 
may  require.  ITur  instam-c,  h'eehing  or  cupping 
may  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  ;  the  jjatient 
may  be  raised  u|i  in  bed  and  counter  irritation 
applied  to  the  pnsteiior  part  of  the  liead.  The  pa- 
tient may  then  be  [ilaced  under  the  inHuencc  of 
mercurial  powders,  and  when  I  say  that,  I  \vant 
JOU  to  observe,  that  if  a  patient  does  not  recover 
soon,  he  scarcely  e^■er  does  recover.  If  the  attack 
comes  on  in  the  early  part  of  life,  it  may  be  felt 
under  many  circumstances.  It  may  come  on 
whenever  a  patient  i-  indisposed,  or  in  any- 
way attacked  with  fe\-cr,  (hen  the  old  com- 
plaint comes  on.  1  ha\e  a  patient  in  my 
eye  when  I  tell  you,  that  he  had  an  attack  at  the 
age  of  25,  from  w  hicli  he  seemed  perfectly  to  ha\  e 
recovered,  but  he  felt  it  again  at  the  age  of  40, 
when  fever  came  on;  and  whenever  he  had  fever, 
or  was  in  any  indisposed,  he  always  felt  a  weak- 
ness of  the  paralytic  side.  AVheu  he  got  into 
ycai's  lie  walked  lame.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
converts  young  men  into  old  men  so  completely  as 
an  attack  of  hemiplegia, 
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Gentlemen, — When  all  eftbrts  to  preserve  a  Limb 
or  an  important  part  of  it,  are  evidently  about  to 
fail,  when  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  suf- 
fering from  the  progress  of  local  disease,  or  life  is 
endangered  by  the  temporary  condition  of  a  part 
which  has  been  tlie  subject  of  accidental  iujury, 
wo  in  many  cases  are  obUged  to  have  recourse  to 
operations  \\  hich  mutilate  the  body,  for  the  pnrposc 
of  prolonging  the  life.  It  is  nndoubtedly  better  to 
live  with  three  members  than  to  die  wiih  four — 
hence  the  propriety  of  removing  one  (or  even 
more)  where  its  amputation  is  essential  to  exist- 
ence. Leaving,  therefore,  the  eleraeutary  operations 
with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged,  we 
proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  operative  surgery 
01  the  diifei-ent  amputations  of  the  extremities, 
reserving  for  an  after  lecture  some  general  re- 
mai'ks  on  these  operations,  and  on  the  citcum- 
.stances  in  which  they  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
performed. 

We  will  tirst  speak  of  tlio  operations  at  the 
joints,  where  contiguous  bones  are  separated, 
afterwards  of  the  more  commonly  performed  am- 
putations, where  the  phones  are  divided  \\itli  the 
saw. 

AmpululiiM  of  Ike  Fingers. 

In  these  cases  the  stump  of  bone  may  be  covered 
by  one  flap  taken  from  the  dorsal,  or  from  the 
opposite  surtace,  or  by  two  smaller  flaps  taken 
C(|uall3'  from  both  ;  or  instead  of  looking  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  for  soft 
parts  to  cover  the  denuded  I>one,  a  couple  of  folds 
of  integument  may  be  obtained  from  the  sides  of 
the  articiUation,  which  may  be  |cut  so  as  to  ap- 


proximate evenly  in  tlie  middle  line;  the  practice 
of  making  a  circular  incision  a  little  below  the 
joint,  and  then  a  short  and  straight  incision  up- 
wards on  each  side,  .so  as  to  form  tw-o  flaps,  is 
troublesome  and  but  seldom  resorted  to. 

When  t\vo  flaps  are  made  iu  such  small  ampu- 
tations the  process  is  a  tedious  one,  and  occupies 
more  time  than  we  should  lilic.  beside  which  when 
the  parts  are  subsprpiently  united,  the  line  ol' 
cicatrix  crossing  the  middle  of  the  stump  either 
from  side  to  side,  or  from  the  dorsal  to  the  palmar 
[  surface  is  much  exposed  to  accidental  injury  and 
contusion  from  various  causes,  which  in  some 
cases  for  weeks  or  even  months  after  the  healing, 
I  might  be  the  source  of  considerable  suffering ; 
,  hence  the  adoption  of  methods  of  operating  such 
]  as  those  which  have  been  recommcmted  by  Lis- 
1  franc,  passing  the  knife  at  once  into  the  joint, 
dividing  the  lateral  ligaments,  thus  opening  largely 
the  articulation,  and  lastly  cutting  a  flap  from  the 
dorsal  or  palmar  surface,  or  from  that  aspect  of 
the  linger  which  is  opposite  to  the  surface  where 
th'-  linil'e  first  entered.  Suppose  the  middle  finger 
were  operated  on,  in  eitlierof  its  two  middle  joints, 
and  the  flap  made  from  the  palmar  surface,  the 
skin  on  the  dorsum  of  the  finger  had  heller  not  be 
divided  immediately  over  the  ;irticnlation,  but  a 
line  or  two  below  it,  this  incision  heiug  a  hllle 
convex  downwards  ;  cut  iu  (his  way  it  would 
hang  neatly  over  the  dorsal  border  of  the  extremity 
of  the  phalanx  to  be  left  behind,  merely  just 
turning  over  its  edge  to  meet  the  flap — brought 
towards  it  from  the  palmar  aspect — the  latter 
affording  the  main  covering  to  (he  stump. 

After  this  flrst  incision  is  completed,  the  knifes 
readily  enters  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  especially 
if  tlie  portion  of  finger  we  are  removing  be  a  little 
Hexed  on  that  which  is  to  remain,  (the  finger 
operated  on  having  hitherto  been  held  in  the  ex- 
tended position,  while  tlie  remaiuing  iiugers  of  the 
same  hand  arc  bent  toward  the  palm  and  rest  on 
some  firm  support) 

The  next  step  is  the  division  i.if  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, which  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  oin- 
of,  if  not  Die  most  important  part  of  the  operation; 
this  should  be  done  rather  with  the  point  than 
with  the  middle  of  the  bistoury,  so  as  to  avoid 
cross-cutting  that  part  of  the  integument  from 
which  the  maui  flap  is  to  be  formed. 

The  last  step  of  the  operation  is  commenced  by 
gliding  the  liistoury,  which  has  idready  Iraverscil 
the  ariicnlation,  along  the  other  side  of  the  phalaux 
to  be  reinnved.  keeping  il  close  to  the  bone  ;  it  is 
thus  carricil  far  enough  to  obtain  a  flap  which  will 
cover  the  exposed  extremity  of  the  stump,  aud  the 
operation  is  completed  by  bringing  it  outwards. 

In  terminating  this  operation,  it  is  better  not  to 
cut  out  too  suddenly,  and  without  any  previous 
and  gentle  inclination  of  the  knife,  for  if  we  do  so, 
a  stunted  flap  too  thick  at  the  edge  will  be  formed, 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  manage  or  to  join  with 
tlie  opposite  portion  of  integument  than  where  the 
knife  has  been  brought  out  less  abruptly. 

It  is  easy  to  reverse  this  operation  by  com- 
mencing it  on  the  palmar  surface,  and  taking  the 
flap  from  the  dorsal.  Operations  on  the  corres- 
piniding  joint*  (.if  the  other  Angers  and  of  the 
thumb  may  be  performed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Metacarpu-Phalmigial  Amputations. 

In  amputating  the  fingers  at  the  joints  away 
from  the  meta-carpus,  the  flaps  to  cover  the  stump 
are  obtained  from  the  dorsal  or  palmar  aspect  of 
the  finger,  as  may  suit  the  choice  of  the  surgeon 
or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  iu 
removing  the  entire  flnger  at  the  joint  with  the 
metacai-pal  bone,  the  flaps  are  mostly  obtained 
from  the  sides  of  the  latter  at  its  extremity,  in 
other  words  from  the  web  of  the  flngers. 

Supposing  the  middle  finger  to  be  removed  in 
this  operation,  the  patient  puts  forth  his  hand, 
which  is  taken  and  held  lirinly  by  an  assistant, 
who  draws  the  little  and  ring  tingi;r  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  on  the  nther 
as  widely  apart  as  ptissible,  thus  affording  ample 
space  for  the  surgeon  to  attack  the  middle  finger, 
all  the  set  being  extended;  the  finger  has  now  to 
be  remi.ived  at  the  j<->int,  sparing  (he  surrounding- 
soft  parts  as  much  as  w-e  can  ;  the  In^toury'  is 
placed  on  the  prominence  of  the  knuckle,  and 
thence  carried  through  the  web  of  the  fingers  to 


the  palm,  the  incision  terminating  in  that  part 
where  the  cuticle  becomes  indur;aed  and  thickened 
iu  labouring  people,  or  just  abo\-e  the  upper  of  the 
two  folds  seen  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  root  of 
(he  middle  finger. 

The  joint  is  now  to  be  opened,  it  will  be  found 
behind  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  root  of  the 
phalanx,  and  to  this  the  surgi-on  may,  as  it  were, 
feel  his  way,  the  bistoury  being  held  perpendicular 
(0  the  metacarpus;  and  entering  the  joint  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  a  little  facilitated  by  makiug 
traction  on  the  finger  to  be  vemo\-ed,  while  the 
assistant  fixes  and  holds  firmly  the  hand,  for  in 
this  manner  the  ligaments  being  put  on  the  stretch, 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  bones  is  more 
easily  discovered;  the  lig;iments  divided,  aud  the 
articulation  traversed,  the  surgeon  turns  the  edge 
of  the  bis_toury  towards  the  tip  of  the  fingers,  aud 
keeping  it  close  to  the  bone  on  the  other  side  of 
the  root  of  tlie  phalanx,  talies  care  not  to  brin^ 
the  instrument  out  too  soon,  but  cats  a  flap  coi° 
responding  to  that  made  by  the  first  incision. 

Ill  passing  through  the  joint  it  is  well  toiiearin 
mind  the  eupjied  form  of  'the  cud  of  the  jihalanx, 
and  the  rounded  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
articulated  wiih  i(,  and  to  guide  the  knife  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  neiglilionring  lingers  being  bandaged  toge- 
ther with  a  little  broad  tape,  the  bleeding  is  in 
ni'ist  Ciujcs  soon  arrested,  especially  if  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  after  accidental  iujury  to  the 
part;  in  those  cases,  liowe\-er,  where  the  finger 
has  long  suffered  from  the  progress  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, the  enlarged  arteries  occasionally  require 
ligature:  iiuiou  by  the  first  intention  wiU  generally 
take  place  if  the  flaps  be  kept  iu  neat  apposition. 

When  this  anipnlalion  is  performed  by  what  is 
called  the  o\al  method,  the  incision  is  made  com- 
pletely around  the  rnot  of  the  finger,  eommeucuig- 
and  terminating  at  the  same  point  oil  the  knuckle; 
the  integument  is  then  a  little  turned  np  and  the 
lUsarticulaliou  efteeted. 

In  another  method  called  the  circular,  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  incision  does  not  mount  so  high,  for 
it  is  carried  round  the  root  of  the  finger  on  a  level 
\\itli  the  upper  line  of  fold  in  the  palmar  iiitegu- 
mciK ;  the  joint  being  farther  removed  from  the 
first  incision,  the  disarticulation  by  tliis  method  is 
more  ditficult. 

Of  the  throe  operations  here  noticed,  the  first 
with  two  lUqis;  tlu^  second  by  one  o\al  incision  ; 
the  third  by  one  circular  incision;  the  t'urmer,  or 
till-  flap  Liperation,  is  most  frequently  performed 
in  this  country.  Some  have  recommended  the 
oval  method  as  interfering  less  with  the  integu- 
ment of  the  palm,  and  leaving  a  cicatrix  which 
does  not  encroach  so  much  upon  it ;  the  circular 
oiicratiou  not  so  easily  performed  as  the  others, 
and  possessing  no  ad\-antage  over  them,  has  hacl 
but  very  few  advocates. 

^V'hen  a  corresponding  operation  is  performed 
on  the  foi'e-finger,  or  on  the  little  finger,  the  radial 
flap  in  the  fomier,  and  the  ulnar  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, should  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  wdien 
either  the  middle  or  ring  finger  is  operated  on. 

So  much  for  the  removal  of  the  fingers  sepa- 
rately, sometimes,  however,  the  four  reciuire  to  be 
taken  away  all  together.  Suppose  we  operate  on 
the  right  hand;  it  is  placed  in  a  state  of  pronation, 
aud  the  surgeon,  as  if  for  converting  the  four 
fingers  into  a  one  member  to  be  removed,  grasps 
them  firmlj'  together  iu  his  left  hand  ;  a  narrow 
and  strong  bistoury  is  required,  which  is  carried 
across  the  roots  of  the  four  fingers,  cutting  from 
the  little  finger  to  the  index,  (I'ight  side.)  thus 
making  a  dorsal  flap  which  is  slightly  convex 
dow nwards,  one  extremity  of  it  corresponding  to 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  articiUation  of 
the  little  finger,  the  other  corresponding  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  metacarpal  articulatiou  of  the 
fore-finger;  but  i(  is  better  that  the  incision  should 
commence  and  terminate  a  little  below  these  points, 
(hat  sufticieut  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  left  to  cover 
tlie  denuded  bones. 

The  metacarpus  being  elevated  aud  supporter! 
by  an  assistant,  the  fingers  are  now  forcibly  flexed 
towards  the  palm,  the  dorsal  ligaments,  aud  ex- 
tensor tendons  thus  put  on  the  stretch,  lieing 
firmly  touched  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  are  cut 
across,  aud  the  joints  laid  open  one  by  oue,  the 
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lateral  ligaments  being  divided  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  set  free,  the  surgeon  proeecds  to  form  the 
paknar  flap  by  gliding  the  Icnife  nu<ler  the  meta- 
carpal phalanges,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  it 
from  the  little" finger  towards  the  index,  each  finger 
being  taken  by  the  assistant  as  the  knife  separates 
it  from  the  rest;  in  completing  the  flap  in  the 
palm,  the  siu-geon  should  take  earo  that  he  obtain 
a  sufficient  piece  from  the  root  of  each  finger,  for 
this  joined  with  the  integument  from  the  opposite 
or  dorsal  aspect,  will  suffice  adequately  to  protect 
the  fom--fold  metacai-pal  stump;  for  this  precaution 
is  required,  altliough  iu  this  operation  the  chief 
flap  is  talcen  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  root  of 
the  fingers. 

\Vlien  the  four  fuigers  are  removed  together  by 
what  is  called  the  circular  method,  the  knife  is 
passed  o\er  the  roots  of  the  fingers  on  both  the 
dorsal  and  palmar  aspects,  the  incisions  corres- 
ponding to  the  fokls  on  the  palmar  sm-face;  the 
incision  for  each  finger  is  turned  a  little  on  its 
side,  so  that  the  dorsal  as  well  as  palmar  incision 
being  semicircular,  the  course  c^f  the  knife  as  de- 
scribed, suffices  for  completely  dividing  the  integu- 
ment, the  joints  are  next  opened  and  the  fingers 
removed.  By  this  plan  a  somewhat  greater  por- 
tion of  soft  parts  is  preserved  to  cover  the  meta- 
carpal stiunps;  the  circular  method  may  also  be 
employed  when  two  or  three  only  of  the  fingers 
have  to  be  removed; 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  those  articular  am- 
putations of  parts  of  the  hand  which  arc  performed 
between  the  carpus  and  the  metacarpus,  or  the 
Carpo-melacarpean  Amimtalions. 
We  will  begin  with  the  borders  of  the  hand, 
spealdng  first  of  the  amputation  of  the  thumb  w  ith 
its  metacarpal  bone,  (not  discussing  at  present 
whether  this  be  a  nietacaiiral  bone  or  a  phakmx,) 
afterwards  proceeding  to  the  amputation  of  the 
little  finger  with  its  metacarpal  bone;  we  will  next 
describe  the  mode  of  operating  in  removal  of  tlic 
index,  the  middle,  and  ring  finger,  with  the  cor- 
rcspouiUng  metacarpal  bones,  and  lastly,  the  ope- 
ration for  removal  of  all  the  four  fingers  with  the 
metacarpal  supports  which  belong  to  them. 
Amputalion  of  the  Tlmmb. 
The  patient  pats  forth  his  hand,  the  assistant 
seizes  the  fingers,  the  surgeon  seizes  and  forcibly 
extends  the  thumb,  thus  stretching  tlie  web  be- 
tween it  and  the  tV>rc  finger;  the  edge  of  tlie  bis- 
toury is  now  applied  to  this  web,  ami  the  instru- 
ment being  kept  close  to  the  bone  of  the  thumb,  is 
carried  onward  to  its  articulation  w  ith  the  carpus, 
where  it  is  stopped  by  the  os  trapezium,  its  edge 
is  now  directed  towards  the  radial  border  of  the 
thumb  and  the  avticnlation  traversed  ;  the  edge  of 
the  bistoury  is  next  turned  towards  tlie  nail  of 
the  thumb,  and  a  flap  is  cut  from  the  dorsum,  the 
knife  being  brought  out  a  little  below  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  joint  ;  iu  cutting  this  flap  the 
surgeon  raises  the  integument  with  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  thus  obtaining  a  full 
sized  flap,  or  one  sufficiently  large  to  meet  tlic 
opposite  section. 

The  hitting  of  tlie  joint  and  opening  it  may  bo 
facilitated  by  a  method  alluded  to  before,  the  sur- 
geon making  traction  on  the  thumb  while  the 
assistant  holds  the  hand  firmly,  tlius  separating  a 
little  the  articulated  surfaces  of  tlie  bones,  and 
bearing  the  thumb  also  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
hand,  which  will  put  the  inner  ligaments  somewhat 
on  the  stretch,  and  thus  help  the  bistoury  into  the 
joint ;  the  bistoury  for  this  purpose  should  be 
strong  and  narrow,  somewhat  like  a  lengthened 
penknife,  but  very  stiff'. 

It  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  form  the  flap  from 
the  dorsum  of  the  thumb  in  this  operation,  as  in 
that  region  the  soft  parts  are  not  abundant,  iu 
consequence  of  which  it  is  occasiimally  recom- 
mended to  complete  the  division  of  the  soft  parts 
before  the  disarticulation  is  attemjiled:  the  flap 
may,  in  this  way,  be  formed  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  surgeon,  and  tluis  there 
■will  be  a  better  prospect  of  neat  cicatrization  for 
the  future  ;  the  dorsal  flap  being  first  cut,  the 
knife  ne.Tt  thrust  di>wn  inside  the  lluimb  .as  far  as 
the  trapeziiun;  and  lastly,  the  arltculatiou  traversed 
and  the  part  remo^  cd. 


Ampntathn  of  Die  Little  Finger  with  the  Metacarpal 
Bone, 
A  bistoury  similar  to  that  used  in  the  last 
operation  should  be  employed  ;  the  surgeon  directs 
his  attention  to  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  between  the  fold  of  the  wrist  and  the 
fold  at  the  root  of  the  little  finger,  which  is, 
generally  speaking,  slightly  convex  inwards,  or  iu 
the  ulnar  direction,  and  more  or  less  plump,  with 
plenty  of  soft  pans,  muscle,  and  sldn,  Hlieuce  to 
form  a  flap;  an  assistant  holding  the  fore-arm  and 
steadying  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  the  sur- 
geon satisfies  himself  of  the  position  of  the  hook-like 
process  of  the  unciform  bone  at  the  ulnar  corner  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  which  the  metacarpal 
boue  to  be  ri'iuoved  is  connected ;  or  to  proceed  with 
the  description  in  language  somewhat  plainer,  the 
operator  seizes  the  fleshy  border  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger,  and  sipieezes  as  much  of  the  soft  parts  as 
he  can  boti\een  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  his 
left  hand,  and  having  got  tliis  firm  hold  of  the 
base  of  his  flap,  the  bistoury  is  stabbed  through  it. 
close  to  the  root  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  taking 
care  to  be  as  high  as  the  joint;  the  instrument  is 
carried  downw'ards,  keepmg  close  to  the  bone  to  a 
point  a  little  below  the  articulation  with  the  ph  - 
lanx,  where  it  is  brought  out,  the  flap  for  covering 
the  wound  being  now  formed. 

If  the  precaution  hero  recommended  has  been 
sufficiently  attended  to,  so  that  the  flap  now  cut  is 
of  full  size,  there  will  bo  no  difficulty  in  passing 
the  knife  through  the  interosseous  space,  close 
upon  the  radial  side  of  the  root  of  the  metacarpal 
boue  to  be  removed;  the  instrument  thus  passed 
through,  the  surgeon  with  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  his  left  hand  presses  the  soft  parts  whence 
the  flap  already  made  has  been  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius,  while  the  knife  is  carried  downwards 
to  make  its  exit  at  the  space  between  the  little  and 
the  ring  fingers,  and  thus  the  inner  border  of  the 
hand,  or  the  little  finger  with  its  nietacaiii.al  bone, 
is  set  at  liberty,  saving  at  the  joint  where  it  is 
tied  to  the  unciform  and  to  the  next  metacarpal  bones, 
and  this  connexion  is  immediately  overcome,  first 
by  thrusting  the  knife  a  little  forcibly  between  the 
roots  of  the  two  metacarpal  bones  then  bending  forci- 
bly backwards,  (or  in  the  direction  of  extension,) 
the  metacarpal  to  be  removed,  thus  putting  the 
ligament  at  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joint  a  little  on 
the  stretch,  when  a  touch  of  the  knife  will  open 
the  articulation,  by  crossing  «hich  the  part  is 
removed. 

It  might  tend  to  preserve  more  the  natural  form 
of  the  palm,  its  roundness  at  the  inner  border,  and 
its  breadth,  if  we  could  disarticulate  the  met.aearpal 
bone,  and  take  it  out  by  a  single  incision  on  the 
dorsal  aspect,  the  knife  liaving  also  been  turned 
round  the  root  of  the  finger  ;  this  however  is  a  more 
difficult  operation  than  the  former,  but  is  ne\erthc- 
less  frecjuently  preferred  to  it. 

An  incision  is  made  corresponding  to  the  course 
of  the  extensor  tendon  on  the  dorsum  of  the  bone, 
and  a  ring  incision  is  appended  to  it  round  the 
root  of  the  finger,  the  sides  of  this  wound  are 
drawn  apart  at  its  carpal  extremity;  the  surgeon 
gets  his  narrow  knife  inside  the  joint  and  turns  its 
edge  to  the  internal  ligament  which  he  divides;  at 
the  back  the  articulation  is  easily  opened,  and  as 
in  the  former  operation,  the  roots  of  the  two  me- 
tacarpals may  be  separated  by  pressing  the  point 
of  the  instrument  between  them;  the  little  finger, 
with  its  partly  loosened  metacarpal  bone,  should 
now  be  bent  tow.ards  the  palm,  by  «hi<'h  the  upper 
exfremily  of  its  metacarpal  bone  will  be  elevated, 
and  the  remaining  ligamentous  connexion  put  on 
the  stretch;  by  another  touch  of  the  knife,  the 
root  of  the  bone  will  be  liberated — the  <iperation 
may  be  conqileted  by  passing  the  knife  under 
the  bone  upon  which  it  is  closely  kept,  the  soft 
parts  all  the  while  being  held  well  apart,  and 
carrying  it  onwards,  to  leave  the  part  through  the 
palmar  half  of  the  ring  incision  around  the  root 
of  the  finger,  the  attachments  of  the  soft  parts  at 
the  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  having  pre\ionsl}' 
been  divided.  In  these  (.'peratious,  llie  extensor 
tendon  should  lie  pressed  towards  the  thumb,  and 
not  divided  by  the  longitudinal  incision. 


Bleeding  is  sometimes  troublesome  after  these 
operations,  and  the  arteries  retracted  into  the  dense 
tissue  of  the  palm  cannot  always  be  secured  by 
ligature,  it  is  well  therefore  to  allow  the  part  to  be 
exposed  for  some  little  time  after  the  operation  ; 
or  should  bleecUng  afterwards  occur,  to  plug  the 
Avound  with  Unt,and  make  pressure  by  a  bandage, 
which  may  remain  for  some  houi's,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Liston. 

An  operation,  more  or  less  resembling  the  last 
of  the  two  described  as  applicable  iu  the  removal 
of  the  little  finger  with  its  metacarpal  bone,  has 
been  proposed  by  Langeubeck  in  cases  demand- 
ing the 

CarpO'Mclicarpai  Ampulaticn  of  the  Indcr,  Middle, 
or  liiiig-Fingcr, 

An  incision  made  along  the  dorsum  of  the  me- 
tacaqial  bone  is  turned  round  the  root  of  either  of 
the  above-named  fingers  ;  the  soft  parts  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  sides  of  the  metacarpal  bone  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  the  sides  of  the  wound  at 
its  carpal  extremity,  being  drawn  apart,  the  dorsal 
hgaments  are  cut,  and  the  knife  passed  through 
those  on  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  bone  to  be  re- 
moved :  in  this  way  the  point  of  the  knife  may  be 
got  towards  the  palmar  connections  of  the  root  of 
the  metacarpal  bone,  which  is  the  subject  of  am- 
putati'.in ; — these  being  divided,  its  upper  or  carpal 
extremity  must  be  forcibly  elevated — the  knife 
passed  Ixueath  it,  and  then  carried  onwards  to 
make  its  way  out  by  the  ring  incision  at  the  loot 
of  the  finger — thus  completing  the  operation. 

Operations  of  this  kind  are  seldom  required, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Liston,  that  they 
are  more  frequently  talkecl  of  tlian  executed  on 
the  human  body.  And  here  we  might  observe, 
that  the  directions  for  rcmowal  of  parts,  as  gene- 
rally given,  are  evidently  adapted  to  supposed 
operations,  performed  on  the  same  p.arts  in  the 
healthy  slate,  but  that  the  effects  of  disease  are 
often  such  as  to  oblige  the  surgeon  to  modify  the 
profcedings,  so  as  to  suit  the  operation  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  individual  case. 

Ha\ing  shortly  noticed  the  carpal  amjiutations 
of  the  thumb,  of  the  little  finger,  and  of  the  iu- 
terveniug  fingers,  we  proceed  to  describe  the 

Carpo-Melacarpal  Amputati'-n  of  the  Four  Fingers. 
Here  a  small  flap  is  taken  from  the  dorsal,  but 
the  principal  covering  from  tlie  palmar  surface; 
but  at  the  commenceinent  of  the  ojieration,  the 
knife  is  carried  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  so  as  to  separate  the 
former  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  hand  w  hicli 
is  about  to  be  removed 

The  roots,  or  carpal  extremities  of  the  me- 
tacarpal bones  of  the  fore-finger,  and  little 
finger,  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  he  found, 
and  their  position  and  projections  are  such  as 
to  render  their  discovery  tolerably  easy:  the 
former  will  be  found  more  readily  at  the  back — 
the  latter  at  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand.  The 
hand  is  placed  in  a  state  of  pronation, — an  assis- 
tant holds  it  firmly,  extending,  at  the  same  time, 
the  thumb,  and  thus  opening  the  space  between  it 
and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fin-efinj;cr,  where 
the  work  of  the  knife  begins.  We  sujiposc  the 
operation  to  be  performed  on  the  left  hand,  jind 
that  the  surgeon  has  already  separated  the  metn- 
carpal  bone  <if  the  lliumb,  by  the  incision  above- 
mentioned.  'I'he  knife  is  now  passed  across  the 
roots  of  the  metacarpal  bones  to  be  reunncd,  divid- 
ing the  integument,  the  extensor  tendons,  &c.  A 
flap,  a  little  convex  downwards,  is  thus  formed  — 
the  way  to  the  articulations  being  cleared  by  the 
division  of  all  fibrous  liands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  surgeon  bends  the  metacarpus  forcibly  to- 
wards the  palm,  and  the  dorsal  ligaments  thus  put 
well  on  the  stretch,  yield  to  very  gentle  touches  of 
the  knife  ;  by  a  little  addilicmal  force  the  bones  arc 
now  dislocated,  the  palmar  ligaments  then  divided, 
and  the  knife  carried  close  beneath  the  bones  lo 
be  removed,  prolonging  the  incision  in  the  palm 
sufficienlly  to  obtain  a  flap  that  will  cover  and 
protect  well  the  carpal  stnmn.  The  arlicidations 
which  the  bistoury  has  in  this  operation  to  tra- 
v<  rse,  injiy  for  practical  sui-gical  purposes  be  re- 
garded as  one  which  in  its  general  ontline  jj 
transverse,  the  main  exceptions  to  this  form  being 
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:it  its  Iwo  pxti'cmities,  for  the  root  of  the  metacar- 
lial  bone  of  the  fore-tinger  has  a  somewhat  zig-zag 
shape,  anil  tliat  of  the  corresponding  bono  of  tlie 
little  fini;er,  is  joined  to  the  unciform  in  a  shintini;- 
<Ureetion,  the  inner  or  ulnar  border  of  the  joint 
being'  tlie  liighesL. 

It  is  a  much  sal'er  plan  not  to  dress  the  wound 
in  these  eases  until  some  hours  after  the  operation, 
as  bleeding  is  now  and  then  troublesome,  eveu  after 
the  surgeon  considers  that  he  has  taken  great  pains 
in  securing  the  arterial  branches. 

Jmjinlaiion  cf  the  hand  at  Ihc  iriist-joliil 
I3  a  very  easy  operation,  and  may  be  performed 
either  as  a  circular  or  a  flap  operation. 

The  surgeon  feels  for  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  and  for  the  corresponding  process  of  the 
ulua,  and  observes  the  fold  of  the  integument  at 
the  wrist,  or  the  faint  line  wliieh  separates  the 
hand  from  the  fore-arm. 

The  wrist-joint  is  higher  than  might  be  supposed 
at  first  sight,  and  when  we  bend  the  hand  back- 
wards and  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
it,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  with  re- 
gard to  its  position,  by  that  degree  of  motion  which 
the  uiiper  has  upon  the  lower  row  of  the  carpal 
bones. 

Ciicitiai-  Method. 
An  assistant  retracts  the  integuments  forcibly,, 
another  may  steady  the  extremity  of  the  lingers 
the  knife  is  now  carried  round  the  wrist  as  close 
upon  the  hand  as  possible,  aad  the  integument  thus 
divided,  whic'h  being  further  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  the  elbow,  the  surgeon,  by  another  turn^  of  tlie 
knife,  divides  the  tendons  before  and  behind  tli..' 
joint,  which  last  is  next  traversed,  and  the  band 
removed.  There  is  no  great  ditiienlty  in  hitting 
the  joint  in  tlie  last  step  of  the  operation,  for  if  its 
position  should  not  be  observed  without  such  a 
precaution,  one  or  two  movements  imparted  to  the 
half  severed  hand  will  shew  wliere  the  kuife  should 
enter. 

Flap  Operaiiuu, 
I'erformed  more  or  less  iu  the  same  way  aj  in 
amputatioii  of  the  fore-arm,  a  little  higher  up.  A 
small  catliu  is  passed  across  the  front  of  the  joint, 
and  is  brought  out  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
hand,  dividing  all  the  soft  parts  between  the  ex- 
terior of  the  fore-arm  and  the  anterior  aspect  ot 
the  joint;  in  other  words  making  a  tlap  in  this 
situation,  which  is  slightly  convex  downwards.  In 
making  this  flap,  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  get 
hold  of  the  integument  from  the  sides  c^F  the  wrist 
as  much  as  possibl' ;  it  will  afterwards  be  easy  to 
include  all  the  remaining  integument  and  soft  parts 
behind  the  joint  in  the  next  flap,  which  is  formed 
ill  the  sameniaimer  as  the  other,  the  knife  passing- 
lose  behind  the  bones. 

The  two  llaps  being  formed,  it  does  not  matter 
much  w  hereabouts  the  point  of  the  knife  first  entei-s 
the  joint.  If  the  hand  be  a  little  bent  back,  or  in 
anatomical  phrase,  extended,  the  anterior  ligament 
being  jiut  on  the  stretch  will  easily  j'icld  to  a  touch 
of  the  catliii,  and  the  articulation  once  opened,  we 
need  not  employ  more  words  to  shew  how  the 
operation  shonhl  be  completed,  although  it  may 
be  well  to  remember,  that  the  lateral  and  anterior 
ligamentous  bands  are  strongerthan  the  correspond- 
ing structure  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint. 

By  the  method  of  M.  Lisfranc  this  operation  is 
^■ery  speedily  performed.  IIa\ing  cut  the  two 
Haps,  they  are  drawn  towards  the  elbow  by  an  as- 
sistant. The  operator  then  applies  the  middle  of 
till-  knife  011  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  radial  side, 
and  fcjreibl^'  carries  the  instrument  through  the 
curve  of  the  joint,  and  thus  separates  the  hand 
from  the  fore-arm; — a  brilliant  proceeding,  but  an 
operation  the  results  of  which  are  regarded  as  less 
favorable  than  those  of  the  eireular  method. 
Jmputat'tiin  at  the  Elbow  Joint. 
To  discover  the  exact  position  and  direction  of 
the  elbow  _]"oiiit  is  also  not  quite  so  easy  as  might, 
at  first  sight,  be  supposed.  The  surgeon  applies 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  to  the  projecting  tube- 
rosities of  the  humerus,  inside  :ind  outside;  the 
joint,  however,  is  not,  as  we  are  all  aware,  im- 
mediately below  them ;  but  if  a  line  be  drawn  be- 
tween their  most  projecting  points,  uud  wo  sup- 


pose a  Une  in  the  same  direction  somewhat  less 
than  an  inch  lower  down,  we  shall  have  pretty 
nearly  imagined  the  position  of  the  joint. 

In  Lisfranc's  operation  at  the  wrist^  joint,  a 
knife  may  easily  be  carried  across  the  articulation, 
and  will  readily  enter  at  either  side;  not  so  with 
the  elbow  :  on  the  radial  side,  the  instrument  en- 
ters at  once,  as  there  is  ample  space  for  it  (during 
extension)  between  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  humerus  ;  the  approxi- 
mation, however,  cjf  the  ulna,  and  the  correspond- 
ing trochlea  of  the  hnmcrns,  is  much  closer;  along 
with  which  the  winding  course  of  this  side  of  the 
joint  refuses  easy  admission  to  the  knife. 

Hence  two  practical  cautions,— 1st,  to  take  care 
that  we  do  not  mount  too  high  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm  in  cutting  the  anterior  flap;  2d,  that  we  do 
not  attempt  to  open  the  joint  by  commencing  on 
its  ulnar  side.  These  are  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered, although  even  Dupuytrcn  could  forget  the 
former,  and  err  as  often  in  consequence. 
Flap  Operation. 


The  bend  of  the  elbow  is  transfixed  by  a  catlin 
kept  close  to  the  fore  part  of  the  joint :  it  is  car- 
ried downwards  in  front  of  the  bones,  and  a  flap 
of  about  three  inches  in  length  is  cut  from  the 
lleshy  part  immediately  below  the  joint,  which  is 
sufficiently  long  to  fold  backwards,  and  cover  the 
end  of  the  humerus  about  to  be  exposed.  The  in- 
tegument behind  is  now  to  bo  divided,  on  a  level 
with  the  commenecmeiit  of  the  first  incision  :  the 
knife  next  enters  the  joint  between  the  radius  and 
humerus,  where  it  is  soon  arrested  by  the  ulnih 
The  ligament  at  the  ulnar  sidi'  of  the  joint  may 
now  be  divided,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  com- 
pletely opened;  next,  the  P.u-e  arm  may  be  a  little 
Hexed  on  the  upper  arm,  by  which  the  olecranon 
will,  as  it  were,  be  brouglit  down,  and  the  point  of 
the  catlin  carried  around  it,  will  divide  its  liga- 
mentous connections,  and  sever  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps,  by  which  the  operation  is  completed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  enter  the  knife  at  the  radial 
side  of  the  joint  at  the  same  time  that  we  divide 
the  integument  at  the  back,  and  the  surgeon  may. 
if  he  think  proper,  pass  a  saw  through  the  olecra- 
non, and  leave  its  extremity  attached  to  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps.  In  operating  on  the  right  arm,  the 
catlin  may  bo  introduced  from  within,  out>vards — 
from  without,  inwards,  on  the  opposite  limb. 
Cirenlar  Opcruthn. 
The  inteo-ument  is  divided  around  the  fore-arm, 
three  finge'i-s'  breadth  from  the  joint,  and  then 
dissected  upwards.  Tlie  catliu  is  now  passed 
around  the  limb,  llirougii  the  soft  ])arts,  dividing 
the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and  braehialis  anticus— 
the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments:  the  joint  is 
forcibly  luxated— the  point  of  the  knife  carried 
around  the  olecranon,  and  the  operation  com- 
pleted. ... 

If  the  integument,  after  the  first  incision,  be 
dissected  up  as  far  as  the  articulation,  and  the 
muscles  afterwards  cut  as  high  as  the  line  of  the 
joint,  the  humeral  artery  will  be  divided  before  its 
bifurcation,  and  the  trouble  of  securing  blood- 
vessels abridged;  besides  which,  the  tlap  will  con- 
sist almost  soh'ly  of  integument,  which  will  be 
fa\-orable  to  the  future  healing  by  the  first  in- 
tention; hence  some  surgeons  give  the  preference 
to  this  mode  of  operating. 

Amputation  at  the  Shudder  Joint. 
The  arm  may  be  separated  from  the  trunk  at 
the  shoulder  joint,  in  several  different  ways,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  contour  of  the  incisions  for  elfect- 
ing  this  object  might  be  very  much  varied,  for  if 
a  circular  incision  were  made  around  the  arm  near 
to  the  joint,  and  the  integument  suiliciently  dis- 
sected iip.  the  kuife  might  be  got  into  tin-  joint- 
turned  round  the  head  of  the  humerus,  ami  brought 
out  on  the  axillary  side  of  the  arm,  and  in  this 
way,  the  limb  removed :  or,  if  instead  of  this  mode 
of  commencing  the  operation,  which  is  the  same 
as  in  the  ordinary  or  cirenlar  amputation  of  the 
upper  arm,  the"  outer  half  of  the  division  in 
the  integument  should  be  carried  higher  than  the 
inner,  so  as  to  make  an  oval  section  of  the  skin — 
its  upper  extremity  a  little  below  the  acromion- 
the  lower  at  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,— a  kind 
of  oval  operation  would  be  performed,  and  the  soft 


parts,  from  before  and  behind,  afterwards  united 
in  one  line  on  the  external  aspect  of  the  stump. 
Again,  the  operation  may  be  performed  by  making 
one  flap  of  the  deltoid,  carrying  the  knife  through 
its  base  near  the  joint,  and  eutting  outwards  iu 
the  ilirection  of  its  insertion.  Or,  instead  of  one, 
flap,  we  may  make  two, — one  from  the  outer  and 
fore  part,  the  other  from  the  opposite  aspect  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

The  operation  by  the  oval  incision,  however, 
before-mentioned,  would  be  rather  awkward  of 
execution,  unless  a  single  and  straight  incision  were 
added  to  it,  going  from  the  middle  of  its  upper 
part  towards  the  point  of  the  acromion,  and  this 
might  be  said  still  more  of  the  circular  incision; 
so  that,  in  reality,  the  methods  of  operating  which 
have  been  chiefly  advocated,— are  the  single  flap — 
the  double  flap,  or  method  of  Lisfranc,  and  a  mo- 
dification of  the  oval,  or  method  of  Larrey,  although, 
the  circular  operation,  or  method  of  Ledr.an,  has 
been  practised  and  praised  by  diflerent  surgeons- 
English,  French,  and  German. 

The  flap  operations  are  easier  of  execution,  but, 
the  oval  or  circular  methods  leave  better  stumps — 
hence  some  surgeons  prefer  the  operation  of  Lar- 
rey to  all  the  others  which  have  been  proposed  ; 
biit  it  will  be  readily  understood,  th-,t  we  are  not 
often  called  to  amputate  at  the  shoulder- joint,  ex- 
cept iu  cases  where  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
arm  have  suftered  from  the  progress  of  disease,  or 
arc  shattered  by  accidental  injury,  so  that  the 
method  of  operating  will  often,  as  it  wore  be  dic- 
tated to  us  by  the  state  of  the  parts,  or  by  circuin- 
stauees  over  which  we  have  no  control:  hence  in 
cases  where  the  integument,  ;it  any  part  near  the 
joint,  has  suftered  so  nuieh  that  it  would  he  in 
vain  to  attempt  its  pressrvation,  we  must  seek  to 
cover  the  glenoid  cavity  about  to  be  exposed,  by 
a  Hap  from  an  opposite  aspect.  In  the 
Single  Flap  Operation. 
A  catlin  is  passed  through  the  outer  side  of  the 
arm,  close  upon  the  head  of  the  humerus,  carried 
downwards  towards  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid, 
and  a  flap  of  sufficient  length  cut  from  the  body  of 
the  l«tt<-r  muscle  ;  next,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is 
opened  on  the  outer  side,  the  point  of  the  knife 
carried  round  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which 
being  set  at  liberty  and  dislocated  by  moving  the 
elbow,  the  knife  is  again  applied  on  its  inner  side 
and  the  limb  separated  from  the  trunk. 

The  first  flap  is  raised  by  an  assistant  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed,  who  continues  to  hold  it  over  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  and  the  same  assistant  may,  with 
the  lingers  of  the  other  baud,  seize  and  compress 
the  artery  iu  the  axilla  before  the  last  stroke  of 
the  knife  is  effected. 

Double  Flap  Method. 
The  first  flap  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  flap  in  the  operation  just  described,  save  that 
the  catlui  is  introduced  at  a  point  nearer  to  the 
hinder  aspect  of  the  axiUa,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  iu 
this  direction,  by  passing  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment over  the  head  of  the  bone,  at  the  same  limc_ 
elevating  the  handle  so  as  to  get  round  the  head  of 
the  bone  easily,  and  complete  this  first  transfixion 
at  the  anterior  margui  of  the  deltoid. 

This  flap  being  raised  the  joint  is  freely  opened, 
the  arm  carried  across  the  chest,  and  the  head  of 
the  humerus  dislocated.  The  loiife  is  next  passed 
behind  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  brought  out 
through  the  remaining  soft  parts,  so  as  to  form  a 
second  Hap,  in  size  corresponding  to  the  first. 
When  the  second  flap  is  being  formed,  an  assistant 
follows  the  back  of  the  instrument  w  ith  h^s  fingers 
so  as  to  secure  the  axillary  artery. 

We  have  described  the  operation  as  performed 
on  the  left  arm.  When  the  right  has  to  be  re- 
moved, the  knife  enters  at  the  anterior  border  ot 
the  deltoid,  and  passes  on  near  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  axilla,  the  surgeon,  placing  himself  ac- 
cordingly. '1  he  length  of  the  flaps  in  this  opera- 
tion must  be  regulated  in  some  measure  by  the 
bulk  of  the  limb  to  be  removed,  and  the  extent  ot 
the  surface  afterwards  to  be  protected. 
Oval  Operation. 
Imagine  a  longitudinal  section  (through  the 
middkO  of  a  pear  with  its  foot  stalk  attached,  and 
you  will  have  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  contour 
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of  the  iijfiiions  in  this  operation :  the  t'out-stalli 
part  of  the  section  corresponds  to  the  jjoint  of  the 
acromion,  the  broad  and  rounded  end  jjasses  under 
the  arm.  In  the  operation  as  performed  hy  Larrey, 
the  foot-stalk,  or  first  incision,  is  a  longitudinal 
section  through  the  middle  of  the  deltoid  down  to 
to  the  bone,  commencing-  oier  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, immediately  beneath  the  acromion,  from 
this  incision  two  others  ore  carried,  one  on  each 
side,  ■nhich  tend  towards  the  inner  or  axillary  as- 
pect of  the  limb  where  they  meet. 

The  first  incisions  in  this  way  formed  thier 
sides  are  forcibly  separated  by  an  assistant,  the 
adhesions  to  tlie  bone  on  each  side  havina;  been 
set  free  hi-  the  knife,  the  surgeon  ne.\t  carries  the 
catlin  intii  the  joint,  which  he  freely  opens,  and 
then  passes  the  instrument  behind  the  dislocated 
head  of  the  humerus  to  complete  the  operation  in 
^  a  line  corresponding  with  the  preliminary  section 
'  of  the  integTtment  underneath.  In  the 
CifCuJar  Operation^ 
the  knife  is  turned  round  the  arm  four  lingers 
breadth  below-  the  acromion,  and  the  integument 
thus  divided,  is  ne.\t  dissected  up,  the  surgeon  now 
cuts  obliquely  through  the  deltoid,  dirides  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  opens  the  joint,  the  head 
of  the  humerus  being  partially  dislocated,  the  cat- 
lin is  passed  behind  it,  and  brought  out  inside  to 
complete  the  operation. 

Having  already  occupied  some  time  in  describ- 
in  the  amputations  at  the  shoulder  joint,  this 
account  of  the  circular  method  is  made  somewhat 
c-hort  :  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  difli 
culty  of  dislocating  the  head  of  the  bone  in  thi* 
operation  is  very  considerable.  .■ 

Some  surgeons  have  recommended,  instead  0 
the  oval— or  what  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate 
as  the  pyriform  incision  with  the  foot-stalk  at- 
tached, an  incision  of  the  inverted  \  kind,  the  two 
free  extremities  being  jomed  below  by  a  curved 
incision  which  would  pass  under  the  arin,  the  point 
of  the  V  approaching  the  acromion  ;  the  main  ob- 
jection to  this  method  is  the  chance  of  the  bone 
projecting  afterwards  for  want  of  an  adequate 
covering  from  the  soft  parts. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  work  on  operative  sur- 
gery, recommends  us  to  be  aided  in  this  operation 
by  assistants,  stout  and  strong,  capable  of  compres- 
sing the  artery  above  the  clavicle,  and  against  the 
first  rib  (which  may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  kev 
or  boot-hook,  the  end  being  coated  with  linen), 
and  having  sufficient  surgical  knowledge  to  manage 
the  blood  vessel  as  soon  as  it  is  div  ided,  that  the  pa- 
tient may  sufteraslittle  as  possible  fromhaemorTliago. 
and  this  you  may  rely  upon  it  is  a  very  valuable 
caution;  for  I  well  remember,  when  very  young, 
and  not  very  strong,  having  to  compress "tlie  sub- 
clavian artery  -n-ith  a  key,  and  the  fatiguing  efi'ort 
which  it  required,  but  no  other  assistant  being 
present,  I  was  obliged  to  prolong  the  exertion 
despite  the  inconvenience.  In  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  desirable  to  save  one's  strength  as  much 
as  possible  until  the  latter  part  of  the  operation. 

Durin";  this  operation  the  trunk  should  be  well 
steadied  by  an  assistant  on  the  opposite  side,  who 
holds  a  jack-towel  which  has  been  passed  closelv 
under  the  axilla  of  the  affected  side,  and  two  other 
good  assistants  should  also  be  present, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

ir;//  Z.  give  US  his  name,  thai  wc  maij  judge  of  the 
value  of  his  remarks  ? 

Argus  writes  us  an  able  article  on  Medical  Reform, 
a  subject  on  which  all  observations  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ate  of  liitle  US';  saee  from  a  source  whose  real 
name  adds  some  authority.  For  this  reason  wc  must 
decline  the  paper. 

The  Crichton  Institution,  Dumfries. —  We  hare 
been  sent  an  article  relating  the  rcry  able  pcrformaucc 
rif  Kcnr.tjs  farce  of  "  Raising  the  IVind,"  by  the  in- 
sane inmates  of  this  asylum.  En  rij  thing  went  off 
with  singj^tL^  ^C'l^k  !*t*,"<^  regularity,  and  the 
night  JJiif'jVtfJ^fdnifr^f^  of  plpasj,,^  excitement 
caused  ^^/Jrc-rpfn^f-ypp^e  quietest  night  ever 
spenfintlK  iii(!JjiiHi,£  ')r/\e  glad  to  hear  of  the 
repetnimln  England  of  so]  rfitd  an  experiment,  and 
t^oiijiralulate /Jr.  Uroioit^o^^j^rdialty  on  its  success. 

3L  Iv,  C.  S:  ■r-o'mplnin? itlalLwc  or  our  aids  have 
doni  Ml,  Xearsley  injiiitii:^';yy  our  demonstration  if 


Mr.  Thornton's  plagiarisms.  He  do  not  deny  tliat  the 
first  opinions  expressed  leuee  the  matter  unsettled  as  to 
who  was  the  real  plagiarist,  for  that  question  was  not 
reached  till  ue  came  to_  the  consideration  of  the  facts, 
which  all  but  conclusively  proved  Mr.  Thornton  to  be 
the  gleaner.  The  word  openly  was  merely  used  as 
inlimali'ig  a  remote  possibility  that  Mr.  Thornton  might 
be  able  to  allege  something  in  his  defence  wc  were  not 
acquainted  tcith.  The  offers  made  to  us  are  very 
obliging,  but  we  beg  to  decline  them.  li'c  observe  by 
the  way,  that  the  "  Medical  Gaielte^'  has  innocently, 
published  the  deplorably  incorrect  case  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
to    the  reception  of  which  ive  referred  in  our  critique 

Mr.  Luce. —  We  have  given  the  answer  several  times 
recently  in  our  mtiees  to  correspondents. 

M.N.P. — Hibernicus — A  Medical  Keformer — 
J.H. — An  Enquirer — declined.  The  last  correspon- 
dent is  informed  that  ice  encourage  no  such  Paul- 
Pry-ism. 

.i  Correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  Dr.  Lindley's 
assertion  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System, 
that  the  fruit  of  the  umbelliferte  is  in  no  case  danger- 
ous, and  to  Dr.  Pereira's  recent  declaration  before  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  that  a  gentleman  was  really 
poisoned  by  an  infusion  of  anise,  in  tchich  some  seeds 
of  conium  maculntum  were  discovered.  Thee.itractum 
conii  according  to  Paris  is  much  more  powerful  when 
the  seeds  are  included.      Is  Lindlei;  therefore  right .' 

The  Hunterian  Oration  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Arnott 
on  Monday  ne.it  at  2  oclocli.  Our  readers  will  be  as 
fortunate  as  the  hearers. 

THE  MEDICAL'I^IMEsT 

S.^TDKD.^y,   February  11,  18-13. 

Eripere  vilain  nemo  non  homini  potest. 
At — mortem.'    flJille  adlianc  adituspaleut. 

SEJTECi. 

As  Sir  James  Gryliani  is  pledged  to  intro- 
duce his  iie-^v  Medical  Bill  early  in  the 
session,  we  hasten,  bel'ore  he  stands  com- 
promised to  a  serious  and  ruinous  defect, 
to  invite  him  to  a  re-consideration  of  that 
part  of  his  measure  referring  to  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  our  grievances — Em- 
piricism. 

11  we  are  to  believe  numerous  concurring 
authorities  —  among  whom  is  a  recent 
Quarterly  Reviewer — he  proposes  to  content 
himself  with  restricting  all  public  medical 
employments  to  the  duly-qualified,  strip- 
ping the  unqualified  of  exemptions  to  serve 
as  jurymen  or  parish-officers,  and  making 
their  certificates  useless  in  courts  of  law. 
If  this  statement  were  not  authenticated, 
we  should  take  it  for  the  invention  of  a 
political  enemy.  As  it  is,  however,  did 
horacEopathist,  in  wildest  imagination,  ever 
read)  to  such  infinitesimal  doses  for  lightest 
malady,  as  those  prepared  by  the  Home 
Secretarj'  for  the  deadly  gangrene.  Empiri- 
cism ?  We  regret  to  say  it — but  truth  in 
an  independent  joiirnalist  must  out — the 
malady  our  State  physician  would  cure,  he 
has  caught,  and  the  cjuackery  he  would 
suppress,  is  sanity,  wisdom,  to  the  quackery 
that  pretends  to  its  suppression.  Sir  .lames 
will  restrict  to  zis,  public  medical  employ- 
ments— but  are  they  not  so  restricted 
already?  Quacks  shall  serve  as  jurymen 
and  parochial  ofl^icers — but  who  shall  be 
bettered  by  that  but  the  quacks,  whom,  so 
serving,  tlu :y  may  favour  ?  Tlieir  certifi- 
cates shall  not  be  taken  by  magistrates — 
and  what  magistrate  takes  them  now  ?  If  this 
be  your  discouragement,  this  your  sup- 
])ression  of  quackery,  permit  us  frankly  to 
tell  you,  Sir  jfamcs,  that  we  prefer  to  leave  it 


its  present  inipunity  ;  for  you  do  v.'orse  thaii 
leave  wrongs  as  they  are;  interposing 
the  law,  you  enact  thein  a  legalized  stand- 
ing, which  gives  them  the  gloss  of  tight! 

But  there  are  reasons,  we  are  told — 
grave  and  convincing  reasons — why  the 
Profession  is  wrong,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
right.  Some  of  our  titled  surgeons  and 
physicians,  who,  despite  their  success,  feel 
yet  the  rebellious  remains  of  eaily  saiacious- 
ness  in  the  cause  of  a  sly  bit  of  quackery, 
and  whose  evil  communications  reach  oc- 
casionally higher  than  the  council  board  of 
a  College,  these  have  exercised,  of  late,  no 
little  ingenuity  in  the  discovery  of  sage  rea- 
sons why  their  amiable  chere  ainie  should 
remain  unmolested  under  their  unpublished 
protection.  One  of  them  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  leave  to  speak 
through  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Revieie.  and  as  his  argumentations  are  in- 
tended to  halloo  on  the  Home  Secretary  in 
his  proposed  course,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
some  little  service  to  the  public,  no  less 
than  to  ourselves,  to  give  the  singular  and 
occasionally  ambiguous  text,  the  benefit  of 
an  elucidatory  commentary. 

The  writer  has  three  reasons  why  the 
suppression  of  quackery  should  not  take 
place  :  it  would  be,  first,  impracticable — 
secondly,  improper — and,  thirdly,  inex- 
pedient. We  are  told,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  royal  entry,  a  certain  pragmatical 
mayor  having  to  apologize  for  the  non- 
prebcutation  of  the  city  keys,  and  commencing 
a  long  categorical  enumeration  of  the  causes, 
with  the  declaration,  imprimis,  "  there 
were  no  keys  to  present,"  w^as  stopped 
with  the  good-humoured  assurance  that 
that  cause  proved,  the  rest  could  be  spared. 
Now,  though  the  impracUcahiUty  of  a  given 
course,  be,  like  the  mayor's  deficiency,  a 
tolerably  settling  sort  of  argument,  yet  as 
we  can  have  no  objection  to  hear  any  still 
more  conclusive,  which  the  author  may  feel 
it  necessary  to  add,  we  will,  with  our 
readers'  permission,  give  our  mayor  of  the 
Quarlerl;/  the  liberty  of  going  through  the 
whole  of  his  category  seriatim  : — 

First, — We  are  convinced  that  the  thing  is 
impracticable.  It  may  be  made  penal  for  a 
man  to  call  himself  a  physician  or  surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  w  ho  has  not  obtained  a  licence ; 
but  how  is  he  to  be  prevented  from  giving  ad- 
vice, and  medicine  too,  under  the  name  of  bo- 
tanist, hygeist,  homccopathist ''  Or  he  may  ^ 
put  doctor  before  his  name  on  the  door,  and^- 
say,  probably  -with  truth,  "  I  am  a  doctor,  for  ^s 
1  purchased  the  degree  of  doctor  of  jihilosophy 
for  £o  at  Heidelberg."  jNIoreover,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  already  made,  and  without  suc- 
cess. The  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
arc  armed  by  their  charter  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment with  ample  jiowers  for  tlie  purpose,  but 
they  long  since  abandoned  tlie  exercise  of  Ihem 
in  despair;  and  in  I'rance,  where  Iho  legisla- 
ture ha\c  done  all  that  they  could  do  to  sup- 
press it,  quackery  flourishes  as  much  as  in  any 
country  in  tlie  world.  But,  secondly,  even  if 
the  sup])rcssion  of  unlicensed  practitioners  were 
]iraclicable,  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  cither  proper  or  expedient.  If  the 
art  of  lica  ing  had  attained  perfection,  if  physi- 
cians and  .surgeons  could  cure  all  tliose  who 
apply  to  them,  wc  grant  that  the  case  would  be 
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ollici'wise ;  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  would 
not  siicli  a  proceeding  be  a  very  tyrannical  in- 
terference with  tlie  right  of  private  judgment  ? 
Let  us  see  how  such  a  system  "vould  operate  in 
a  particular  instance.  A  patient  labours  under 
an  incurable  disease.  His  case  is  hopeless. 
His  medical  attendant  complains  in  a  court  of 
justice,  or  sonic  one  complains  for  him,  that  the 
patient  has  placed  himself  under  tlic  care  of  an 
unlicensed  practitioner,  who  has  never  studied 
medicine,  who  treats  all  who  consult  him  with 
tlie  same  remedies,  and  believes  that  most  of 
the  diseases  to  which  aiankind  are  subject  arises 
from  cows  eating  buttercups  ;  and  therefore  he 
requires  that  the  interloper  should  be  puni.shed. 
But  it  turns  out  that  the  remedies  which  this 
individual  a<lministers  are  innocent;  and  as  to 
the  theory  of  bultcrcu|is,  it  is  as  good  as  Cullen's 
theory  of  fever,  and  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  the  patient  to  try  this  new  scheme, 
and  wherefore  should  he  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  ? 

It  ia  really  something  amusing,  to  see  a 
medical  man,  and  one,  if  we  are  well  in- 
formed, of  no  mean  standing  among  the 
r\iling  authorities  of  (he  jirofession,  thus 
talking  of  such  a  thing  as  the  impropriety 
of  tha  .suppression  ofcjuackcry.  Quackery 
dealing  with  human  life,  either  for  good  or 
ill,  can  be  a  thing  of  no  negative  character  ; 
and  he  that  declares  its  suppression  im- 
proper, has  done  more  than  declare  it  no 
evil — he  has  put  it  in  the  class  of  good.  In 
his  creed  of  virtues,  Empiricism  finds  a 
place  as  much  as  Patriotism  :  they  may 
differ  to  him  in  extent,  but  in  kind  their 
([ualities  are  the  same.  Now  did  the  writer 
of  this  implied  eulogium  reflect  that  Em- 
piricism, and  the  Profession  he  is  a  member 
of,  being  opposites,  he  cannot  declare  that 
the  former  should  not  be  suppressed,  with- 
out aflirming  that  the  latter  should  '!  There 
can  be  no  mediuiu  point  for  extremes  :  if 
the  order  of  quacks  be  good,  ours  must  be 
bad,  and  vice  versa.  The  penalty  of 
either's  malpractice  is  pain  or  death  to 
some  one  :  the  class  of  the  two,  therefore, 
whoso  opposed  principles  are  wrong,  lives 
by  the  injury,  the  assassination  of  the  com- 
inunity.        The    question    covnes — Is    that 


counterfeit  be  distinctly  badged  by  the 
State  with  the  insignia  of  their  distinction 
before  the  people  !  Why  may  not  the 
quack  be  compelled  to  register  himself  as  a 
([uack,  and — if  he  must  be  permitted  to 
practice  his  nefarious  calling — -be  at  least 
obliged  to  buy  an  exjiensive  license,  yearly, 
from  Government  ?  Who  docs  not  see  how 
the  public  badging  would  diminish  the 
prestige  of  his  reputation  '! — how  the  an- 
nua! tax  would  lessen  the  attraction  of  his 


class  ours,  or  the  Empirics?    ^Whichever  it 
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further,  shall  not  magi.5- 


comes 

!   Iw 
be,  it  imports  that  that  class  cease  to  be. 

But  let  us  consider  "  the  impractica- 
bility." The  argument  takes  this  form  : 
"  You  may  punish  pretenders  to  rei/iilar 
titles,  but  not  pretenders  to  irregular  titles. 
You  cannot  even  prevent  the  assumption  of 
regular  titles  by  pretenders.  The  College 
of  Physicians,  and  France,  have  tried,  and 
failed,  to  suppress  quackery. — Ergo,  Sfc," 
Now,  all  the  assertions  here  made,  are 
either  vvholly  or  partially  false  ;  and  were 
they  all  true,  they  are  yet  considerably  too 
narrow  to  justify  so  wide  a  conclusion. 
Tlierc  are  a  thousand  ways  of  suppressing 
quackery,  besides  interfering  with  quacks' 
assiunption  of  this  or  that  name  ;  and 
there  are  a  thousand  systems  which  might  be 
introduced,  besides  those  tried  in  London 
and  Paris,  which  plainly  owed  their  want  of 
success  to  inherent  deficiency.  To  give 
one  plan — our  own^AVhy  shall  there  not 
be  a  broad  legal  distinction  at  once  drawn 
between  the  class  of  Doctors  and  that  of 
Quacks  ?     Why  shall  not  the  real  and  the 


trates,  and  especially  coroners,  be  endowed 
with  powers  of  summary  but  moderate 
piuiishment,  for  every  case  where  health  or 
life  may  have  suffered  through  malpractice  ? 
But  we  shall  be  told  that  all  this,  while  it 
would  elevate  the  high  standing  of  the  pro- 
fessional man,  and  lower  the  position  of  the 
pretender — while  it  woidd  reduce  quacks 
to  the  more  respectable  of  their  number, 
and  terrify  them  into  moderation  and  de- 
cencv — would  not  totally  suppress  Empiri- 
cism. What  evil  is  totally  supi)ressed  ? 
Is  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  assassination  ? 
Suppression  of  quackery,  like  suppression 
of  every  other  wrong,  is  but  a  relative 
term — and  as  wc  call  him  perfect  who  has 
least  vice,  we  may  call  that  suppression 
which  exists  in  the  smallest  shape  com- 
patible with  the  exigencies  or  powers  of  a 
society  which  must  alwa)  s  be,  more  or  less, 
imperfect. 

The  failure  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  the  French  Government,  to  root  out 
all  Empiricism,  may  be  admitted  :  and  ac- 
countctl  for  by  the  clumsy  machinery  and 
limited  powers  by  which  they  acted.  But 
does  any  one  doubt  that  the  French  laws, 
— imperfect  as  we  know  them  to  he,  and  as 
the  Academy  of  IMedicine  has  lately  de- 
clared   them    to    be — have    stopped    much 
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and  lyondon,  with  one  further  thought  to 
the  extensive  practice  of  five-sixths  of  our 
druggists,  furnishes  a  ready  answer,  and 
makes  us  wonder  how  France  could  have 
been  cited  by  a  writer  of  ordinary  reading 
or  observation,  as  proof  that  laws  do  not 
avail  in  counteracting  Empiricism. 

The  "  impropriety"  of  legal  interference 
is  proved  by  this  valuable  argument:  ac- 
complished physicians  cannot  cure  all 
patients  ;  therefore,  there  should  be  ig- 
norant quacks,  whom  curahles  and  in- 
curables   may    consult.      And,  in   further 


meddling  by  leaving  the  derangement  still 
more  disordered.  The  writer,  to  acquire  even 
a  scintilla  of  force  for  his  argument,  must 
have  two  things  believed,  which  arc  the 
very  opposites  to  fact,— first,  that  the  con- 
sultants of  quacks  are  all  incurables  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  all  quacks  arc  harmless.  Is 
one  word  more  necessary,  to  prove  the 
exceeding  absurdity  which  may  be  pcipe- 
trated  for  reasoning,  by  even  a  sober 
Quatterly  Reviewer?  If  the  writer  be  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  as  some  assert,  our  pity 
for  his  powers  of  ratiocination  turn  into 
real  alarm  for  his  unfortunate  patients.  The 
plainest  symptoms  must  be  lights  that  only 
shine  to  mislead,  to  one  whose  psychical 
education  leaves  him  so  utterly  incompetent 
to  deal  with  the  plainest  and  conunonest 
reasoning  data. 

The  author  tells  us,  that  to  suppress 
quackery  is  to  interfere  with  personal  free- 
dom. Of  course  it  is.  So  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  thieving.  So  woidd  be  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  the  Quarterli/'s  editor, 
which  would  prevent  the  worthy  writer's 
again  befouling  the  work's  pages  with  such 
inconsequential  reasoning.  But  it  woidd  be 
a  good  interference:  it  would  prevent 
quacks  who  are  not  "  harmless,"  injuring 
curable,  and  killing  incurable  patients.  If 
we  were  ill  ofi'  for  a  proof  of  this,  we  should 
turn,  oddly  enough,  to  a  part  of  the  writer's 
own  statements.     He  tells  us  : — 

'•A  man  may  run  the  risk  of  ruining  himself  if 
be  be  pleased  to  do  so,  by  embarking  his  money 
in  a  Cornish  mine,  but  he  must  not  enter  into 
such  a  speculation  with  the  money  which  heho'ds 
in  trust  for  others.  In  like  manner,  each  indivi- 
dual has  a  right  to  manage  his  own  health  in  his 
own  way,  and  lo  consult  whomsoever  he  pre- 
fers about  his  own  complaints;  but  it  is  quite 
different  when  he  has  to  provide  for  the  health 
of  others  ■' 

And  has  not  the  State,  as  one  of  its 
highest  duties,  "  to  provide  for  the  health 
of  others," — the  others  being  the  whole 
people? — and  if,  on  that  principle,  the 
State  be  bound,  as  the  reviewer  states,  to 
ward  ofTcmpirics  from  soldiers,  paupers,  and 
felons,  shall  it  take  no  pains  in  guarding 
that  other  portion  of  its  subjects  who  are 
certainly  not  less  worthy  of  special  protec- 
tion ?  But  taking  the  depreciating  term, 
money,  as  a  point  of  comparison  with 
health,  does  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  think 
that    the    State    should    encourage    hell- 


support  of  this  reasoning,  it  is  affirmed  that    keepers,    pickpockets    swindlers  !     it  not, 


quacks  are  harmless — and  that  to  prevent 
their  practice  is  to  infringe  individual 
liberty.  The  plain  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ment is  its  complete  refutation.  We  have, 
throughout  it,  nothing  but  false  facts  and 
unsound  logic.  The  non-curability  of  cer- 
tain patients,  by  an  accomplished  practi- 
tioner, is  an  argument,  a  fortiori,  against 
the  usefulness  of  a  quack.  If  the  incurable 
cannot  be  made  better,  he  can  be  made 
worse  ;  and  it  is  surely  no  unlikely  thing 
that  the  ignorance  which  blindly  rushes  to 
do  more  for  the  disorders  of  so  delicate  and 
complicated  a  piece  of  machinery  as  man, 
than  the  most  practised  skill  has  been 
enabled  to   effect — will  terminate  its  rash 


on  what  principle  shall  it  encour.age  quacks 
and  charlatans  ?  The  one  class  of  scoun- 
drels are  certainly  not  more  dangerous  to 
the    valuable,  than    the  other    are   to    the 

priceless  boon.  ;__ 

We  would  earnestly  warn  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham against  being  misled  by  Court  surgeons 
and  physicians,  who  are  too  apt,  in  the  glow 
of  their  young  elevation,  to  overlook  the 
t(sefiil,  m  their  confused  zeal  for  the 
respeclahlc.  It  is  a  pretty  and  a  genteel 
thing  to  say,  "  JTe  have  none  of  that 
vulvar  narrow-mindedness  of  class  which 
makes  some  of  our  brethren  so  intolerant 
of  irregular  competition  :"  but  wc  would 
beg  such  liberal-minded  and  affluent  prac- 
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titioners  to  remember,  thai  tliough  tlic 
ground,  that  empirical  interference  with  the 
cUiims  of  an  impoverished  profession  is 
ivronc;,  be  very  tenable  ;  our  bretliren, 
.with  ourselves,  mount  to  the  higher  posi- 
tion— that,  however  bad  to  tlie  profession, 
it  is  infinitely  worse  to  the  public.  It  is 
on  that  ground,  and  that  only,  that  we  have 
I'elt  it  necessary  to  prove  that  that  removal 
is  not  impraclicable  nor  improper,  but  the 
contravv  ;  ^"'1  '"^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^''"  J^incs  Graham, 
if  he  wish  for  the  shadow  of  .success  for  liis 
Bill,  to  pay  no  heed  to  medical  advisers 
who  neither  know  the  public  nor  their  own 
profession — and  to  do  at  least  as  much  for 
the  quacks  of  England,  as  Napoleon 
tiiought  it  politic  to  do  for  those  of  France. 


MESMERISM. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  results  of  the  maturest 
deliberations  of  the  Lancet  on  niesmcrism. 
The  opinions  of  so  high  a  scientific  autliority 
given  at  two  distinct  epochs,  cannot  but 
throw  a  light  upon  this  once  very  obscure 
branch  of  psycliical  medicine,  which  will 
leave  little  for  further  researches  to  achieve. 

Lascet,  (Fhsl  Serious  Nalhc),  Oct.  :29,  1842. 
Mesmerism  is  too  gross  a  huiiihiir/  to  admit 
of  any  further  ierious  notice.  Vfe  regard  its 
abettors  as  quacks  and  impostors.  They  ought 
to  be  hooted  out  of  professional  society. 

L.\N-CET,  (Second Si lious  Notice),  Feb.  4,  184.3. 
Of  Mesmerism  we  are  too  sick  to  descant 
upon  it  at  any  length,  and  there  are  but  few 
menibevs  of  tlie  profession  so  utterly  devoid  of 
reasoning"  poT^cras  not  to  know  that  the  Mes- 
meric Pheno-MI-,na,  in  so  far  as  they  are  trucj 
form  merely  a  heterogeneous  ntass  of  materials 
for  the  study  of  psychical  medicine,  and  are 
wonderful  (phenoinena  !)  oii/y  to  those  who 
are  unaeiiuainted  with  the  asjiects  of  disease. 
When  we  coiuinually  see  patients  labouring 
under  hysteria,  and  analogous  forms  of  nervous 
disease,  falling  suddenly  into  various  states  of 
stupor,  trance,  and  convulsion,  without  any  as- 
signable cause,  why  should  we  wonder  at  simi- 
lar states  being  induced  by  so  slight  a  cause  as 
the  pawing  of  a  mesmeriser  ?  And,  knowing. 
as  we  do  know,  the  remarkable  power  of  habit 
in  facilitating  the  repetition  of  nervous  actions 
which  have  once  taken  p'ace,  why  should  we 
wonJer  that  an  ctt'ect  which,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
it  took  half  an  hour's  bandy- work  to  produce, 
is  now  occasioned  by  two  minutes'  application 
of  the  same  graceful  process  ?  In  these  things 
there  is  nothing  either  new  or  wonderful." 

It  is  truly  distressing  to  witness  such  an 
exhibition  of  low-bred  and  unstieiilifie 
lunacy  as  is  here  displayed,  in  a  journal, 
which,  though  cast  oti',  and  on  the  streets, 
still  pretends  to  be  connected  with  a  gentle- 
manly and  educated  profession.  The  gross 
humbug  (jf  four  months  since,  unworthy  of 
serious  notice,  whose  abettors  were  to  be 
hooted  out  of  society  as  impostors,  is  noir 
the  admitted  sour;e  oiphciKimena — the  crea- 
torofa  ?»(7s,vo/ma<er;'n/.s'fortlie psychical  phi- 
losopher! 'I'o  crown  the  heap  of  absurdity, 
■we  are  told  that  stupor,  convulsions,  trance, 
produced  in  two  minutes  by  the  mere 
movement  of  a  second  party's  fingers, 
(those  results  which,  from  their  incredi- 
bility, Tvei'c,  ouce,  imposture  and  humbug 


so  gross,  as  to  admit  of  no  serious  notice) 
are  phenomena,  it  is  true — but  phenomena 
neither  "  wonderful  nor  new  !"  The 
Lancet  knows  of  phenomena  not  wonderful .' 
In  the  same  article  wc  iiml  the  ingenuous 
editor  expressing  his  "  belief  that  the  in- 
formation of  the  medical  profession  ge- 
nerally, on  matters  of  natural  science, 
was  very  little  greater  than  that  of  the 
people  at  large ;"  adding,  "  this  is  an 
extremely  humiliating  fact !"  And  what  a 
hapiiy  illustration  of  its  truth  is  furnished 
by  the  editor !  How  happy  must  the 
worthy  scribe  be,  while  writing  on  profes- 
sional ignorance  and  incapacity  !  He  has 
his  practical  and  undeniable  proof  always 
conveniently  near  at  hand  I  But,  with 
such  exhibitions,  is  it  wonderful  that  the 
house  of  Longinan  and  Co.  sell  less  than 
one-third  of  their  former  number  of  Lancets, 
or  that  Hodges  and  Smith,  of  Dublin,  sell 
seven  or  eight  copies  in  tlie  place  of  five 
hundred  ?  Quern  Devs  viilt  perdere  de- 
mentit. 


CASE  OF  rUERPEK.VL  CONVULSIONS 
ANTECEDENT  TO,  DURING,  AND  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  LABOUR. 

Ev  Cliarirs  Clav  Member  of  tile  Royal  Collpie  of  Pliysici.ins.  T.on- 
(loo,  Collc'-e  of  Siirseoii...  Edmliurili.  and  Lecliircr  an  Mcdka! 
Jitrispniilfnce  and  Mcdiial  Police.  Picc.idilly,  Manclicslcr. 

Puerperal  convulsions  are,  at  all  times, 
eases  of  considerable  interest  lo  the  medical 
reader  ;  the  following  one,  though  it  offers 
nothing  very  remarkable,  yet  may  serve  to 
encourage  junior  members  of  the  profession, 
and  convince  them  that  such  cases  cannot  be 
treated  too  energetically  to  ensure  a  sneeessfid 
result.  Mrs.  Pomfret  Jet.  '21,  first  child,  asth- 
matic tendency,  short  in  stature  and  rather  thin, 
commenced  having  slight  labour  pains  on  the 
Monday  morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  1  o'clock, 
.Ian.  23,  having  experienced  a  slight  fit  the 
day  before,  which  did  not  alarm  the  family  so 
as  to  take  any  very  particular  notice  of  it,  con- 
sidering it  hysteric  ;  severe  inirging  followed 
the  fit,  and  as  before  stated,  slight  labour 
pains  took  jdace  soon  after  midnight.  t)n 
visiting  her  I  made  an  examination,  and  fonnd 
the  OS  uteri  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  thick  and  rigid,  mcnibianes  as  yet  en- 
tire, pains  trifling  but  frc(picnf,  with  very  short 
intervals  between ;  after  encouraging  my  patient 
I  left  the  room,  promising  to  return  in  about 
an  hour,  ordering  a  little  gruel.  About  an 
hour  after  I  ascertained  the  progress  ;  the  os 
uteri  dilated  to  little  more  than  half  a  crown  in 
size,  still  rigid  and  thick  ;  pains  freipient,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission.  I  waited  for  half  an 
hour  longer,  and  determined  to  bleed  if  the 
progress  was  not  more  satisfactory  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  was  summoned  hastily  up  stairs, 
myiiatient  beinginastrongconvulsiou;  lopened 
a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  abstracted  .as  rapidly  as 
possible  about  twenty  five  ounces  of  blood, 
when  the  fit  abated."  1'hc  os  uteri  was  but 
little  altered  from  last  report.  Pulse  fell  con- 
siderably after  bleeding,  and  became  very  soft; 
I  therefore  deferred  delivery,  in  the  hojie  no 
further  unpleasant  symptoms  would  occur.  The 
uterine  jiains  had  now  loft  her  entirely,  eonsc- 
(piontly  little  additional  .-iltcration  in  the  os 
uteri ,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  bleeding, 
however,  another  convulsion  came  on,  no 
further  time  iras  to  tie  lost,  I  abstracted  about 
Ibiirtccn  ounces  of  blood,  and  then  proceeded 
to  deliver,  first  emptying  the  bladder  by  the 
catheter.  On  examination  I  found  that  during 
the  last  convulsion  the  membranes  had  rup- 


tured, and  the  face  presented.  The  wild  and 
incoherent  e.xpressions,  and  turbulent  conduct 
of  my  iiatient,  convinced  me  every  moment  was 
bis  with  importance.  I  endeavoured  to  pass 
the  long  forceps,  but  the  difficulties  attending 
their  introduction  occu]iyir,g  too  much  time,  I 
determined  on  lessening  the  head,  but  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  ray  jierforator  missing 
from  my  obstetric  case;  situated  thus  .awkwardly 
I  eommcnced  operations  with  the  crotchet, 
fixing  it  as  firmly  as  I  could  in  the  cheek  bone, 
and  after  severe  exertion  succeeded  in  getting 
the  head  partly  into  the  jielvie  cavity,  during 
which  time  two  eonvuUious  occurred,  retpiiriDg 
the  loss  of  about  twenty  ounces  more  blood.  By 
this  time  my  hold  with  the  crotchet  had  become 
very  jirecarious,  1  sent  to  a  medical  gentleman 
(living  close  by)  for  a  perforator,  but  the  mes- 
senger mistaking  the  name  of  the  instrument, 
the  gentleman  arrived  himse'f,  to  render  me 
what  assistance  he  could,  of  which  I  was  glad 
to  avail  myself  from  the  unruliness  of  my 
patient ;  the  forceps  were  now  applied,  and 
the  head  finally  delivered ;  she  was  now  al- 
lowed a  few  moments  rest  before  the  body  of 
the  child  was  born,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  after  that  the  placenta  came  away 
easily.  A  bandage  was  applied,  the  pulse  soft 
and  compressible  I  now  retired  to  wash,  but 
was  immediately  sent  for,  another  strong  con- 
vulsion had  seized  her,  the  vein  in  the  arm.  was 
again  opened,  and  about  eight  ounces  of  blood 
wuth  difficulty  abstracted,  when  the  fit  left  her, 
and  after  a  con-iderable  lajisc  of  time  nothing 
indicated  a  return  of  the  spasm ;  face  very 
pale,  pulse  languid,  breathing  free;  I  left  her 
rtith  instructions  how  to  act  if  any  fit  returned, 
and  ordered  her  half  a  drop  of  eioton  oil,  in  a 
pill  of  castile  soap,  every  two  hours,  until  the 
bowels  were  well  cleared  out :  it  was  now  about 
7  o'clock  A.  M.  I  had  scarcely,  however,  ar- 
rived home,  before  I  was  again  sent  for;  the 
fits  represented  as  more  violent  ;  she  was  in 
one  when  I  arrived  ;  1  endeavoured  to  get  more 
blood  from  her,  but  could  not  obtain  more  tlian 
six  ounces.  The  spasm  however  abated.  An 
enema,  with  o\.  lerebinthina;  was  administered, 
and  a  second  in  half  an  hour  after  the  first; 
soon  after  the  bowels  were  relieved  of  a  large 
quantity  of  dark  grumous  fluid,  mixed  with 
blood,    with  little  or  no  smell  of  faxal   matter. 

1  continued  in  close  attendance  till  half  past 

2  r.  M.,  up  to  which  time  she  had  had  sixteen 
convulsions  since  the  delivery,  two  dm-ing 
actual  delivery,  and  three  previous.  During 
the  forenoon  she  lost  a'lout  sixteen  ounces  more 
blood.  From  half-past  2  p.  M.  no  further 
convulsions  took  place.  At  half-past  four  she 
had  slept  a  little,  and  awoke  conscious  for  the 
first  time,  expressed  herself  perfectly  ignorant 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  even  from  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  when  the  first  attack  was  ob- 
served, thus  accounting  lor  her  unruly  conduct. 
At  ten  p.  M.  she  had  again  rested  a  little,  felt 
free  from  pain,  had  voided  urine,  and  had  had 
a  copious  motion  of  a  more  natural  smell  and 
colour  ;  no  lochia.  Tuesday,  nine  o'clock  .y.M., 
no  ivtuin  of  convulsion-s,  felt  comparatively 
well,  had  rested  well,  no  lochia;  six  o'clock 
r.  M.,  bowels  not  moved,  pulse  rising,  face 
slightly  Hushed,  urine  high  coloured  ;  ordered 
a  saline  purgative  draught,  no  lochia.  Thui">- 
d;iy,  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  bowels 
moved.  Friday,  remained  well.  Saturday, 
continues  well.  Sunday,  the  same.  Monday, 
the  same  further  close  attendance  unnecessary, 

OI1SEHVATIOXS, 

The  quantity  of  blood  taken  in  these  cases  is 
often  enormous;  in  the  present  about  ninety 
ounces  ]>rovingnot  only  that  an  additional  quan- 
tity is  in  the  system  during  pregnancy  ;  but 
alio  that  uuthing  less  than  the  most  extensive 
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bleeding  oft'ors  any  chance  of  a  favourable  re- 
sult. The  absence  <if  lochial  discharge  is  not 
uncommon  where  bleeding;  (on  an  extensive 
scale)  has  been  resorted  to.  Convulsions  eoni- 
inonly  give  way  on  the  birth  of  the  child,  it 
being  rare  that  they  extend  to  the  three 
periods  here  stated.  In  conclusion,  a  few 
words  niav'  not  be  amiss  on  the  cause  of  [luer- 
peral  convulsions,  on  which  authors  diH'er  con- 
siderably. I  thinli  the  immediate  cause  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  more  blood  is  containeil  within 
the  system  during  utero-gcstation.  The  uterus 
has  the  character  of  a  reservoir,  by  its  great 
vascularity  ;  and  when  that  organ  is  in  a  state 
of  almost  constant  contraction,  the  extra  blood 
rushes  into  the  general  system,  and  the  brain, 
as  the  most  sensitive  organ  to  any  increase  in 
its  circulating  system,  first  exhibits  its  eli'ects  in 
the  form  of  convulsion  from  compression  ;  and 
the  stertorous  breathing  subsequently,  suffici- 
ently confirms  it.  When  there  are  long  inter- 
vals between  uterine  pains,  llie  blood  re-assom 
hies  in  the  uterine  mass,  and  no  mischief  en- 
sues :  when  once  the  mischief  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  brain  it  is  not  immediately  relieved, 
though  uterine  contraction  may  be  absent,  as 
iu  the  case  Just  related.  First  labours  arc 
most  liable  to  convulsions,  and  least  liable  to 
haemorrhage,  from  the  greater  energy  displayed 
in  uterine  action.  On  the  contrary,  after 
many  labours,  they  are  most  liable  to  luemor- 
liage  and  least  to  convulsions,  from  the  want  of 
a  proper  degree  of  uterine  energy.  The  ab- 
sence of  after  pains  in  general,  in  first  labours, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  energetic  contraction 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  labour, 
whilst  the  almost  certain  occurrence  of  after 
pains,  in  subsccpicnt  labours,  shews  that  uterine 
energy  is  wanting,  and  the  uterus  is,  therefore, 
longer  in  completing  its  contracted  state  after 
labour. 


LECTUliE  ON  STARCH. 

UcUvcretl  January  27Hi,  at  tlie  Royal  Iilstitutioit. 
By  Professor  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  Sc.  .<ic. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  stating,  that  the 
old  mode  of  preparing  starch  was  by  steeping  graui 
in  water  until  it  became  soft,  when  it  was  suljjected 
to  pressure,  and  a  milky  jnlee  exuded,  which 
jiassed  into  water,  and  gradually  subsided.  The 
precipitate  was  starch  mixed  with  impurities. 

If  grain  be  powdered,  that  is,reduced  tothe  slate 
of  ilour,  and  waslied  witli  water,  it  will  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  leading  parts  :  that  wliicli  is  re- 
moved by  the  water,  although  not  soluble  iu  it,  is 
starch  ;  the  other  principle  is  ghuen.  It  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  elasticity,  and  aids  materially 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  by  causing  it  to  rise. 
There  are  some  other  matters  in  wheat  of  minor 
importance.     Wheat  contains — 

Starch 70.84 

Gluten 12.10 

Sugar    ........      4.0 

Gum 4.ti 

Water 8.0 

,  190.i4 

There  arc  a  number  of  interesting  particulars 
connected  with  gluten,  which  have  been  vocenlly 
investigated, — one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is, 
that  its  ultimate  composition  is  identical  with  that 
of  animal  fibre.  Wlienit  entersinto  fermentation, 
it  passes  readily  into  the  putrefactive  stage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nitrogen  it  contains.  When  rubbed  with 
soda  or  potass,  it  gives  out  ammonia.  Its  com- 
position is  as  follows  : — 

JIarccl.  Zeniieck. 

Carbon  .     .  .  55.7  .     .  .  45.80 

Hydrogen  .  .  7.8  ..  .  3..37 

Oxygen      .  .  22.0  .     .  .  33.3.", 

Nitroaen    .  .  M.r.  .    .  .  20.50 


|100.0 


lOO.OO 


It  is  a  very  (rommon,  iu  fact,  .almost  a  constant 
ingredient  in  many  vegetables,  which  consucpicutly 
fitrm  titling  nutriment  for  gramnivorous  animals. 
It  dissfilves  readily  in  ^vcak  alkaline  solutions, 
from  winch  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  Certain 
acids  easily  dissolve  it, — among  these  is  vinegar, 
or  the  dilute  acetic  acid.  In  either  case,  if  the 
process  be  carefully  and  properly  eft'ected,  the 
starch  remains  unaffected. 

Starch  is  now  prepared  iu  the  following  man- 
ner : — the  wlieat  is  ground  int(i  flour,  mixed  with 
water,  and  fermented.  The  ii)pi<u*  b^'Comes  sour, 
either  acetic  or  lactic  acid  forms,  by  which  the 
gluten  is  separated,  and  partly  dissolved.  The 
fecula  is  then  washed  in  hair-sieves  to  separate  the 
bran,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  subside.  The 
flirty  liipiijr  is  next  poured  off' — the  serum  scraped 
oH'  the  deposited  starch,  which  is  washed,  and 
again  strained  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  purified. 
The  next  process  is,  tliat  of  stove-drying,  after 
which  the  scum  is  again  removed :  it  is  then  boxed, 
and  again  stove-dried.  On  the  completion  of  the 
process,  it  is  no  longer  an  fiomogeueous  mass, 
but  when  a  paper  is  opened,  it.  breaks  into 
colunmar  pieces,  exhibiting  a  teiulency  to  erys- 
talization. 

In  this  process,  the  object  to  bo  attained  by  in- 
ducing fermentation,  is  the  remi>val  of  the  gluten. 
An  aeid  is  formed,  by  which  it  is  in  part  dissolved, 
the  nllier  part  being  precipitated  upon  the  starch, 
tVtPin  which  it  is  removed  by  scraping. 

Starch,  when  thus  prepared,  is  while,  and  is  co- 
loured with  cobalt,  or  indigo  blue,  for  the  market, 
and  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicablei 

In  the  process  for  obtaiiung  starch,  which  has 
been  just  described,  wheat  only  can  be  used,  and 
large  quantities  are  amuially  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  ,Iones  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 
obtaining  starch  from  rice;  by  cffijctiTig  which  a 
double  object  is  gained,  — by  increasing  the  demand 
for  rice,  its  cultivation  is  necessarily  advanced, 
while  the  more  valuable  grain  previou.sly  used  is 
economized.  The  theory  of  his  process  consists 
chiefly  in  the  separation  of  the  gluten — not  by 
fermentation,  and  thi'  formation  of  nu  acid,  but  by 
means  of  a  weak  alkalini'  solution.  The  rice  which 
is  employed  is  that  called  I'atna  rice.  Ii  is  impure 
from  adhering  substances,  and  from  a  littk'  liuie 
which  is  always  added,  to  prevent  injury  liy  in- 
sects. To  get  rid  of  these,  the  rice  is  dusted,  and 
steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The 
success  of  the  process  necessarily  depends  on  a 
due  adjustment  of  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  so- 
lution. Mr.  .Tones  jirepares  it  with  '200  grains 
of  caustic  soda  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The 
rice  is  then  rendered  softer  aiul  whiter,  and 
can  easily  be  crushed.  It  is  then  gx'ound 
uUo  powder.  This  fu-st  application  of  the 
alkaline  solution  removes  soinc  gluten.  The  pow- 
der should  then  be  mixed  with  a  fresh  alkaline 
solution,  which  readily  dissolves  the  gluten.  It 
should  be  steeped  for  21  hours  each  time,  arul 
on  the  second  occasion  afterwards  allowed  to  de- 
posit. A  ^■ery  curious  circumstance  now  takes 
place  :  there  are  two  distinct  sediments,  the 
nature  of  the  first  is  not  fully  understood;  it  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  fibrous  matters,  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  starch  which  falls  gradually  on 
it.  The  starch  is  collected,  washed,  and  ijoxed, 
in  the  usual  way  :  the  mass  is  dried  to  a  certain 
extent  on  porous  brick  or  chalk,  and  then  stored, 
when  a  crust  forms  on  it,  which  nuist  be  scraped 
oft'.  The  mass  is  next  put  up  iu  paper,  and  then 
resembles  that  procured  from  wheat.  It  is  white 
also,  and  is  colored  precisely  as  the  wheat  starch. 
On  opening  a  paper,  and  breaking  the  mass,  it 
separates  into  eidunuiar  pieces,  which  lia\'e  their 
bases  externally,  and  .appear  to  shoot  towards  the 
centre. 

The  old  and  new  processes  differ  in  no  case 
more  than  in  the  mode  of  removing  the  gluten. 
In  the  one  it  is  eft'ected  by  fermentation;  in  the 
other,  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution.  The  chief 
.advantage  consists  in  the  time  saved  in  not  wait- 
ing for  the  fermentative  process,  and  in  the  econo- 
mizing wheat  by  the  substitution  of  rice. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  pi-ineiplc  containing 
nitrogen,  we  shall  lind  that  starch  consists  of 
carbou_and  the  ultimate  componeut  of  water. 


I'otatot- 
Wheat-starcli.     Arrow-root.  starch. 

Carbon    ..      42.SO      44-.4t)      4J.2.5 

Water....     57.20     ....     55.60     ....     55.75 

100.00  100.0U  100.00 

There  are  several  varieties  of  starch,  which  arc 
used  as  articles  of  aliment.  Among  these  are  the 
different  forms  of  sago.  The  granulated  form  of 
sago  is  entirely  artificial — it  residts  from  its  mode 
of  preparation.  Sago  is  obtained  from  the  pith 
(improperly  so  called),  i.  c.,  the  fibrous  matter  iu 
the  centre  of  certain  palms.  This  nuiterial  is 
ground  up,  aud  washed  in  culd  water,  by  which 
the  sago  is  extracted  from  the  pith,  and  afterwards 
deposited.  It  nuist  be  obtained  before  the  fruit  is 
formed,  as,  otherwise,  a  large  portion  thereof  is 
extracted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  From 
live  to  six  hundred  ]iounds  weight  have  been  pi-o- 
cured  from  a  single  tree. 

The  other  varieties  of  starch  are,  the  Otaheite 
sago,  or  arrowToot,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
natives  converted  by  the  missionaries;  theTousles- 
mois,  prepared  at  St.  Kitt's,  from  the  caima- 
i:occinea,  arrow-root,  the  I'ortland  arrow-root, 
from  the  arum  ma(.-ulatum,  the  Brazilian  arrow- 
root, from  the  Jafropha  manioc,  and  potatoe 
stai'ch.  There  is  an  article  sold  as  maize,  or 
Indian  corn  starch,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
potatoe  starch.  This  latter  is  obtained  by  grating 
the  potatoe,  and  washing  it  in  water,  when  the 
starch  will  be  remo\ed,  anddepositub 

100  lbs.  of  potatoes  will  yield  iu  tlie  mouth  of 

August 10  lbs.  of  starch. 

September    IIJ     dr).     do. 

October    14  5     do.     do. 

November    17       do.     do. 

March 17       do.     do. 

April    13  f     do.     do. 

May 10      do.     do. 

1 00  parts  of  potatoe  contain,  in  the  average, 

Starch 15 

Gum 2 

Fibre    7 

Water 76 

Total....  100 
The  cheniislry  of  starch  lias  assumed,  lately,  a 
very  important  aspect,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  first 
form  from  which  the  other  substances  of  the  plant 
are  produced.  Starch  is  not  soluble  in  cold,  but  it 
is  so  in  hot,  A\'ater.  In  water  at  a  tenqierature  of 
lUO  deg.,  the  globules  break  down,  and  a  part  is 
dissolved  in  the  water,  the  remainder  forming  a 
gelatinous  compound.  I}y  long  boiling,  the  whole 
is  dissolved.  The  action  of  iodine  upon  it  consti- 
tutes a  very  valuable  charactenstic,  by  which  it 
can  at  once  be  distinguished.  A  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  iodine  will  impart  a  blue  lint  to  starch,  and 
an  iodide  thereof  is  fornn-d.  If,  hi.iwever,  tlic 
starch  be  dissohed  in  an  alkaline  solution,  instead 
of  water,  the  blue  i:olor  will  not  be  produced,  and 
the  blue  tint  of  an  already  formed  iodide  of  starch 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 
Iodine,  to  act  thus  on  starch,  must  be  in  a  free 
state:  if  the  hydriodate  of  potash  (iodide  of  pot- 
assium) be  added  to  a  solution  ^tf  starch,  no 
apparent  effect  will  ho  produced;  but  if,  with  this, 
some  solution  of  chlorine  be  then  mingled,  the 
iodine  is  set  at  liberty,  and  itsettc'cts  on  the  starch 
are  speedily  visible.  This  niay  be  exemplified  by 
exposing  a  paper,  "written  on  with  a  mixture  of 
starch  and  bydritidafe  of  ]iotash,  to  the  \  apour  of 
chlorine.  The  letters  which,  previous  to  the  ex- 
posure to  the  gas,  were  totally  invisible,  soon 
become  legible.  The  blue  color  of  a  solutiou  of 
starch  and  free  iodine,  disappears  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  returns  as  the  Ii(|uid  cools. 
These  tests  may  be  similarly  applied  for  the  de- 
tection of  iodine,  the  starch  iu  solution  being  added 
to  the  suspected  Hi|uids. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  starch  appears  to 
be  the  source  of  the  other  legctable  products:  at 
certain  periods,  there  is  pent  up  in  plants  a  large 
ipiantity  of  starch,  which,  in  process  of  lime,  is 
called  upon,  and  used  in  the  formation  of  gimi, 
sugar,  woody  fibre,  &c.  These  processes  can  bo 
imitated  by  art:  by  a  high  temperature,  starch 
can  be  couverti'd  into  gum;  here,  in  Londvpu,  this 
process  is  carried  on,  aud  the  resulting  article  is 
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solil  as  Bi'itisli  guin;  in  Paris,  it  is  called  drxtriiie' 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum-arabic.  If  the 
gum  thus  produced  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  with 
a  very  weak  acid,  it  will  be  cbaupjed  into  sugar, — 
and  by  analyzing  these,  and  woody  fibre,  they  are 
all  found  to  ijelong  to  the  class  of  compounds  of 
carbon  and  water;  so  that  all  that  is  do«ie  in  the 
operation  of  the  various  changes  previously 
enumerated,  is,  the  adding  a  portion  of  water. 
These  processes  are  also  effected  in  brewing.  In 
the  preparation  of  malt,  a  substance  called  dias- 
tase is  produced,  which  converts  starch  into  giim, 
and  then  the  gum  is  clianged  into  sugar  by  fer- 
mentation with  lieat,  lo  the  formation  of  sweet- 
wort. 

The  sugar,  thus  produced,  is  not  the  crystalline 
variety,  but  (hat  known  as  the  grape-sugar. 

Potatoe  starch  is  very  cheap;  and  there  is  now 
a  large  manufactory  in  Loudon  wlicre  it  is  con- 
certed into  sugar,  for  the  pm-poae  of  adulterating 
the  moist  sugars.  It  is  possessed  of  a  certain 
degree  of  sweetness,  but  is  weaker  than  cane 
sugar,  and  more  is  conseijuently  reciuired  to  ettect 
the  desired  purpose. 


mi.  THORNTON'S  PLAGKAUISIH. 


To  the  EiUtor  of  tlie  '  .C!oiiical  Tim-..* 

Sm, — In  your  spirited  expose  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's literary  delinquencies  in  your  last 
number,  you  omitted  to  point  out  his  more 
recent  appropriation  of  Mr.  Yearslcy's  lan- 
guage and  opinions.  The  identity  of  the  cases 
lately  .^ent  to  your  journal  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  tliose  related  by  Mr.  Ycjrsley  in  his 
■\vork  "  On  the  Enlarged  Toii-sLl  and  I'longated 
Uvula''  (barring  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ycarsley 
the  distorted  and  garbled  condition  in  \\hicli 
you  got  them  from  Mr.  Thornton)  is  most 
striking.  Permit  me  to  make  it  manifest  to 
you.  In  your  last  number  but  one  (Jan.  -Jl) 
appears  the  following  case. — In  Mr.  Yearslcy's 
work,  jiublished  some  months  ago,  you  will 
find  the  passages  quoted,  at  the  pages  and 
lines  indicated  in  the  margin.  May  I  beg 
that  you  will  cause  the  quotations  to  be  placed 
side  bv  side? 


Enlarged  Tonsils  affect- 
ingtlie  Voice  and  pro- 
ducing L?cafness,  Suc- 
cessfully Treated,  by 
W.  TiioKNTON,  Army 
Surgeon,   M.IJ.C.S.L. 

(See  Med.  Tim.  Jan.  21) 

A  young  geutlcman  re- 
siding in  London,  of 
strumous  constitution, 
nine  years  of  age  was 
brought  to  me,  delicate 
und  pale. 

He  complained  of  dis- 
Iressing  symptoms  such 
iis  coutirracd  tonsillary 
lUsease  can  alone  pro- 
duce. 


His  hearing  defective, 
the  voice  thick  and  na- 
sal, aud  the  articulation 
so  iudistincl,  as  to  be 
ahnost  unintelligible  lo 
strangers. 


I  prescribc<l  frictions 
of  the  ointment  of  iodide 
of  mercury  upon  lhec,\- 
ternal  fauces,  and  small 
closes  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium dissolved  in  dee. 
sarsac.  concent,  inter- 
nally, also   a   I'huburb 


Kxlracts  from  Jlr. 
Yearslcy's  work  "  On 
I'.nlargcd  Tonsils  and 
Klongatcd  Uvula,  &c. 
• — page   72 


"M.  A.  C.  a  girl  of 
strumous  constitution, 
fourteen  years  of  age 
was  brought  to  me,  pale, 
weak,  and  of  stunted 
growth." 

"  She  complained  of 
a  variety  of  painful  and 
distressing  symptoius. 
such  as  conlirmed  ton- 
sillary disease  can  alone 
produce." 

Pago  79,  line  22. 
"  The  hearing  was  e.\- 
trcm<'ly  imperfect,  the 
voice  thick  anil  nasal, 
jmd  the  articulation  so 
indistinct,  as  to  be  al- 
most iminlelligible  to 
strangers." 

The  identity  of  treat- 
ment is  not  a  litth'  rc- 
mai'kable.  At  page  44 
of  Mr.  Yearslcy's  work 
he  says.  "  AVlien  debi- 
lity is  present,  a  )>ow- 
der  composed  ofcalum- 
ba,    scsquicarbouate  of 


aperient  administered 
twice  a  week.  A  tonic 
powder  composed  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  rhu- 
barb aud  calumba  given 
alternately  with  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potash.  The 
topical  treatment  i>i  the 
tonsils  "  ere  argentum 
nitratum  applied  Iiy  a 
pencil  brush  three  tin\cs 
a  week.  In  the  course 
of  a  week,  the  tonsils 
felt  quite  soft,  and  be- 
gan to  diminish  very  ra- 
pidly ;  they  were  re- 
duced to  their  natural 
size.  I  w'as  anxious  to 
give  these  remedies  a 
fair  trial  fiefore  I  had 
recourse  to  excision. 

Theeft'ects  of  the  com- 
bined treatment  were 
most  gratifying,  and  all 
the  impeded  functions 
were  graduall3'  restor- 
ed, and  the  generLi! 
health  improved,  and 
cured  in  the  course  of  a 
month!!!! 


soda  and  rhubarb  ni 
equal  parts,  is  the  est 
combination  that  can 
be  given."  At  page  45, 
"  Occasionally  great  be- 
nefit accrues  from  alter- 
nating the  use  of  the 
tonic  powder  with  the 
hydriodate  of  potasli." 

It  appears  to  have 
answered  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's purpose  to  cause 
the  arg.  nit.  first  to 
soften  the  tonsils,  and 
then  reduce  them  to 
their  natural  size.  Here 
we  tiiul  him  at  variance 
with  Mr.  Ycarsley,  who 
declares,  that  the  arg. 
nit.  \\i!l  iwl  reduce  en- 
larged tonsils. 

Page731inelS.  "The 
effects  of  the  combined 
treatment  were  most 
gratifying."  Page  72 
line  8.  All  the  imped- 
ed functions  were  gra- 
dually restored." 


I  have  lookeil  Mr. 
Yearslcy's  book  care- 
fully through,  and  can- 
not lind  that,  he  ever 
"  improved  aud  cured 
the  i:eileral  ln'iilff'.^' 

The  two  concluding 
sentences  may  be  found 
at  pages  4-3  and  47, 
omitting  the  words  '  tlie 
persevering."  '  In  the 
origin-.d  it  runs  thus  :  — 
"  medical  treatment  and 
dietetic  restrictions  are 
of  paramount  import- 
ance in  the  management 
of  large  tonsils,  espe- 
cially when  tliey  occur 
in  childhood  or  youth." 

"  'iVlicn  the  means 
now  recommended  fail 
to  reduce  the  enlarge- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  e.xcision." 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  yon  will  admit  that  this 
extraordinary  mode  of  fabricating  a  case  is 
without  a  jiarallel  in  the  annals  of  medical 
literature,  and  not  doubting  that  you  wish  to 
do  Justice  between  man  and  man,  I  trust  that 
you  will  give  insertion  to  this  communication, 
in  your  forthcoming  number. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Q. 


The  persevering  me- 
dical treatment  and  die- 
tetic restrictions  are  of 
para  mount  import  auce 
in  the  management  of 
enlarged  tonsils,  espe- 
cially when  they  occur 
in  3'outli. 


AVhcn  tliese  remedies 
fail,  it  isonly  then  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  tlie 
operation,  which  is  safe 
and  painless. 


PERISCOPE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Pathoj.ouy  or  CiiOLEUA.^Dr.  Fife  of 
Newcastle  states  it  liis  belief,  that  the  heart 
and  lungs  being  mainly  influenced  by  the 
same  system  of  nerves,  arc  in  chcdcra  simnl- 
tanconsly  involved,  the  morbific  im]iression 
whatever  it  maybe  being  made  on  that  part  of 
the  nervous  syslcm.  The  condition  of  the  blood 
also,  is  perceptibly  changed,  both  pliysically 
and  chemically.  Drawn  from  a  vein  it  exhibits 
a  dark  tarry  appearance,  and  flows  very  slowly, 
owing  to  diminished  fluidity,  and  the  small  ]iro- 
Jiortion  of  scrum  it  contains;  wliicli  deficiency 
clearly  arises,  says  Dr.  Fife,  from  the  large 
quantity  poured  off  by  the  intestines— an  cfl'cct 
inattributablc  to  nu-rc  increased  secretion  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  An  increased  i|uantitv 
of  mucus  is  certainly  discharged,  but  the  iti- 


crease  bears  no  proportion  to  the  immense 
quantity  of  serum  and  water  in  the  evacuated 
matters.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Shaughuessy 
and  others,  have  proved  that  the  blood  in  cho- 
lera is  invariably  deficient  in  its  soluble  saline, 
and  aqueous  components.  Doubtless,  the 
morbid  absence  of  these  will  account  for  the 
remaikable — we  had  almost  said  miraculous — 
effect  of  saline  injections  in  restoring  the  powers 
of  the  patient  in  cholera,  tliough  this  restorative 
effect  is  but  temporary. 

SrvuACiNB. — A  crystallisable  matter  was 
discovered  by  M.  Bonastre  in  storax,  to  which 
he  g-ave  the  name  of  styracine.  The  following 
is  the  process  to  obtain  it  with  facility  : — The 
storax  of  commerce  should  be  treated  with  cold 
hydric  iother,  which  is  to  be  poured  off  after 
several  day's  contact,  and  the  filtered  liquid  set 
aside  for  spont-:ineous  evaporation.  Tlie  dried 
residuum  is  then  acted  on  by  boiling  alcohol  at 
40  deg.,  aud  the  filtered  liquid  also  set  aside  for 
spontaneous  evaporation ;  when  about  three- 
fourths  have  been  evaporated,  the  remainder  is 
jiourcd  oft',  the  crystals  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  capsule  are  washed  with  a  little  cold  alco- 
hol, and  dried  in  Joseph  paper.  The  styracine 
may  lie  obtained  properly  crystallised, and  sutti- 
ciently  pure,  by  being  dissolved  again  once  or 
twice  in  boiling  alcohol  at  40  deg\  It  may 
aslo  be  obtained  by  treating  the  s'.orax  several 
times  with  alcohol  of  commerce,  allowing  part 
of  the  liquid  to  evaporate  each  time  spontane- 
ously, and  pressing  the  matter  left  between 
leaves  of  tillering  papci,  &c.  But  greater 
difficulty  is  always  e.xperienced  by  tliis  process 
in  getting  rid  of  a  green  coloring  matter, which 
always  stain  the  crystals. — Styracine  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  small  needles,  almost  al- 
ways agglomeiatcd,  of  a  very  white  color, 
without  any  sensible  savor,  and  of  a  light, 
agreeable,  balsamic  odor.  It  is  completely 
insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water;  it  floats  on 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  oily  drops,  which  have 
a  greater  degree  of  consistence  on  the  cooling 
of  the  liijuid.  Alcohol  at  33  deg.  dissolves  very 
little,  but  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  at  41) 
deg.,  and  still  more  so  in  anher.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  does  not  redden  litmus  pajicr;  the  addi- 
tion of  water  render  it  milky.  Concentrated 
ammonia  has  not  any  action  on  it,  nor  is  it 
soluble  even  in  strong  solutions  of  potass  or 
soda.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  carbonises  it ;  the 
reaction  is  still  greater  if  heat  be  applied.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  has  no  influence  neither  when 
cold  nor  hot.  jSitric  acid  transforms  it  into  a 
very  friable  yellow  matter,  wiihout  any  sensi- 
ble" taste,  and  a  very  marked  odor  of  bitter 
almonds  is  generated,  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  styracine  contains  some  cynnample. — M. 
Lepage  gives  the  following  as  the  r.  suit  of  the 
analysis  of  purified  storax  :— A  neutral  crystal- 
Usable  resin,  a  green  coloring  matter,  benzoic 
acid,  and  perhaps  cinnamic  acid. 

Aliumin.\te  of  Iron. — This  preparation, 
better  known  in  France  than  England,  is 
usually  prepared  by  the  following  method  :  — 
.\lbumen,  or  white  of  eggs,  is  diluted  with 
distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  filtered, 
and  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  is  added 
until  prcci|)itation  ceases,  the  dejiosit  is  then 
washed  anil  dissolved  in  alkalized'  alcohol.  It 
is  very  evident,  however,  th;!l  this  solution 
docs  not  answer  to  its  name,  and  in  this  state, 
from  the  amount  of  alkali  it  contains,  will 
prove  unfit  for  administralion,  in  many  cases 
where  chalybeate  tonics  arc  indicated.  It  has 
been  my  endeavour  to  remove  this  objection, 
and  after  some  experiments  for  that  purpose, 
I  find  the  solution  of  albuminate  of  iron  is  best 
made  by  dissolving  ils  hydrous  oxides  in  the 
newly  diluted  and  filtered  while  of  egg,  which 

•  Caustic  pytitssa  must  be  used. 
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takes  up  a   considerable   portion  of  both  tlie 
freshly  precipitated  protoxide  and  sesqnioxide. 
Tlie  lii|uid  may  be  filtered,  and  will  be  found 
by  tasting    to  contain  a  large  proportion    of 
metal.     In  the  case  of  the  sesquioxide  in  par- 
ticular, the  solution  will  keep  for  some  time 
without    decomposition,    and   its    permanence 
may  l>e  further  increased  by   adding  a  Hide 
alcohol,  with  which  it  will  mix  without  preci- 
pitation.    In  this  respect   it   resembles   many 
other    preparationsof  the  same  oxide.     I  have 
now  before  me  two  four-ounce  phials   of  this 
preparation — the    one    with    spirit,  the   other 
without  any.     The  '■imple  solution  was  made 
about  ten  days  since  and  placed  in  a  temperate 
situation,  loosely  corked,  for   the  purpose  of 
ascertaining-   its   conservative  powers.       It   is 
barely  so  clear  as  it  then  was,  but  diflers  in  no 
other  particnlar.     The  other  phial,   to  which 
3    little   alcohol   was    added,    has   kept   nearly 
three    weeks    without    any   visiblj    alteration. 
When  tested  for  iron,  they  both  yield  precipi- 
tates as  belore.      It  may  be  further  remarked, 
that  this  preparation   s  compatible  v.'ith  caustic 
solution   of  potassa,    and    no    doubt   the  other 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates.  As  a  therapeutic 
agent,  the  albuminate  of  iron  Is  highly  spoken 
of  by  M.  Lassaig'ue  and  other  high  authorities, 
who  recommended  it    s  a  preparation  ctpecially 
adapted  by  its  nature,   on  theoretical  grounds, 
for  combining  with  the  lis.sues  of  the  body.    It 
will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  take  a  prominent  situ- 
ation   moug  the  most  esteemed  of  our  cluily  ■ 
bcates. 

Marking  Iniv   th.vt   iir:Qi:inES  no  Pre- 
PATiATioN. — Mr.  Kowland,  of  Liverpool,  gives 
the    following    formula    as    of    very    superi(]r 
merit: — H.     Argenti    Nifratis    Crystallorum, 
;iij. — Licpioris  .■Cmmouia'fortissimI,  jij.  Solve. 
— H.   Cupri,  5SS. — Acidi  Nitrici,   ij.  s.      Solve, 
tum  adde  Liquoris  Ammonia?  fortissimi  ad  sa- 
turationem. — R.  Pignienti  Indici  [B»/(/oIndigo], 
gr.  ii). — Levigatnr  cum  Aqiia>   Destillata;,  3!. 
et  adde  Carbonis  Puri,  gr.  vi. — Pulveris  Gmnmi 
Acacia?,   ~,\.     Mix  the  whole  of  these  ingre- 
dients  together,    and  add  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  ammonia  to  form  a  bright  mixture,  and  when 
a  gentle  heat  has  been  applied   to  drive  oil'  the 
excess  of  ammonia,   the  tliiid  will  be  ready  for 
use.      He  adds  that "  the  combination   may   he 
more  curious   than  chemical,   but  I  have  lo\md 
that  the  copper  exerts  a  great   inlhience  over 
the  silver  in  preventing  its  liability  to  blot  when 
written  with.     It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  the  proportion  of  ammonia 
should  be   sufficient   to   keep  the   fluid   clear, 
j'ct  there  mu>-t  he  no  uncombined  excess,   and 
I  find  the  best  method  after  the  ingredieuls  are 
mi^ed,  is  to  put  the  fluid  in  a  small  evaporating 
dish  over  a  lamp,    and   keep  up   a   gentle  heat 
for  ten  minutes,  to  disengagethe  free.ammonia.' 
Use  oi''    THE    Colutea    AuuonEscENs. — 
Dr.  Colla  attributes  to  this  plant  contra-stinui- 
lant   purgative  properties,    and  has  derived  ad- 
vantage   from    its    employment,    especially   in 
cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  topiu-ge  pati- 
ents whose  stomachs  were  rei"ractory  to  dra>tics, 
and   whose  constitutions  were  enfeebled,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  free  the  in- 
testinal  tube    from    its    contents,    but    also  to 
strengthen  it.     The  analysis  of  the  fresh  leaves 
of  the  roliitea  arhoresicns  gave  albumen,  a  bit- 
ter substance  of  a  resinous  nature,  tannin,  ma- 
lic acid,   a  yellow  coloring  matter,  a  green  co- 
loring matter   (chlorophylle)    a    gummy   sub- 
stance,  malate  of  lime,    chlorides  of  calcium 
and  potassium,   and   sulphate   of  lime.     This 
plant  readily  yields  many  of  its  principles  to 
w.iter,  at  all  temperatures  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
leaves  without  heat' is  preferable,    or,  better 
still,  the  tincture  arising  from  the  lixiviation  of 
the   powder.     The  aqueous  decoction  of  the 


leaves  appears  to  be  very  active.  The  plant 
does  not  contain  any  alkaloitl  to  which  its  pow- 
erfully bitter  taste  and  cathartic  action  |can 
be  attributed  ;  but  there  is  a  bitter  principle, 
of  a  resinous  nature,  similar  to  that  of  riinbarb 
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but  by  continuing  its  use  for  a  long  time  ; — R. 
Klaiu'oth's  ethereal  tincture  of  acetate  of  iron, 
\:j  grammes. — Tincture  of  digitalis  purpurea,  8 
grammes.  M.  S.  A.  Twenty  drops  every  two 
"lotirs   in   a   teaspoonful   of  sugar  and   water. 


and  other  plant.*,  to  which  this  action  i.s  owing.  !  Moreover,  the  patients  want  to  go  every  day 
The  absence  of  alkaloid  from  the  cnlnlen  makes  I  to  the  water-closet,  and  it  is  advisable  to  watch 
this  idant  resemble  senna,  whose  purgative  ac-  I  them  in  this  respect.  The  same  practitioner 
tion  i<  nut  due  to  a  vegetable  alkali,  but  to  a  j  considers  carbonate  of  iron,  associated  with  the 
mixture  of  deliquescent  salts,  bitter  resin,  and  j  extracts  of  hitter  jilants,  one  of  the  best  me- 
coloring  matters.  Finally,  the  infusion  and  |  dicines  tha'.  can  be  employed  in  chlorosis  ;  if 
the  aipreous  tincture,  made  cold,  contain  the  I  the  patients  complain  at  the  same  time  of  very 
resinous  principle,  separated   from  the  gummy         '     '      '    '  '  "  '" 

matter,  which  accounts  for  the  greater  activity 
of  these  preparations. 

New  Treatment  op  Itch,  by  Dr.  Dorn 


BLUTH. — The   patient   must   first,    at   night, 
cleanse  the  whole  body  by  means  of  careful  ab- 
lution  with  a  warm   solution  of  green  soap  ; 
then    rub   with    the    following   liniment ;  — K. 
Black  soap,  I2.j  grammes. — Po%vdered   root  of 
white  hellebore,   (>0   gramiues. — Warm  water, 
q,  5s. — M.  and  F.  S.  A.  a  mixture  of  syrupy  con- 
sistence.    This   liniment  is  applied   with    the 
palm  of  the  band,  or  by  means  of  a  brush,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to   spread   it  over  all  the 
parts  of  the   body  wdiich   present  the  slightest 
traces  of  exanthemata,  especially  on  the  articu- 
lations of  the  four  limbs,  on  the  hips,  the  back, 
and  the   abdomen.      Moreover,  the  force  of  the 
friction  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  sensibility  of  the  skin.    As  soon  as  the  rubbed 
parts  commence,   after  the  second,    third,  or 
fourth  applicationof  the  remedy,  to  redden  and 
become  the  seat  of  a  burning  sensation,  instead 
of  the  itching  which  was  previoujly  felt  there, 
and  when  no  more  pimjjles  are  seen   to  appear 
there,  the  application  of  the  liniment  is  ceased. 
The  day  after  the  la.st  friction,  the  whole  body 
is  rubbed  with  Vlj  grammes  of  black  soap,  then 
carefully  washed  with   warm  water  holding  in 
S(dntion  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  soap. 
It  is  only  necessary  afterwards   to  give  clean 
linen  and   fresh  clothes ;,  the  old  ones  must  be 
submitted,  before  being  again  used,  to  washing 
and  disinfection  with  sulphurous  acid   gas,  be- 
cause, without  this   precaution,  they  might  re- 
produce the   disease.     \'ery  soon   afterwards, 
the  skin  dries  and  scales  off.     In  this  way  cure 
is  obtained  in  six  or  eight  days,  without  leaving 
any   bad   conse(|uences.     With    this   mode   of 
treatment,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
any  internal  administration  of  medicine:  Dr. 
Dornbhith,   who  at   first  prescribed   medicines 
to  he  taken  internally,  was  ultimately  conxinced 
of  their    utter   inutility.     \ir.   Dornbhith   has 
cured  about  six  hundred  individuals  of  all  ages, 
by  following  this  topical  treatment,  and  he  re- 
gards it  as  preferable  to  all  others   for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  —  1st.    It  certainly   cures   the 
itch  in  the  shortest  possible  space   of  lime,  and 
without  giving  rise  to  any  bad  .symptom.     -Jnd. 
It  has  the  valuable  advantage  of  not  betraying, 
by  its  odour,  the  nature  of  a  disease  which  it  is 
always  important   to   conceal  ;   and  in  this  re- 
spect it  has  a  marked  superiority  over  the  sul- 
phurous preparations,  &c.     3rd.   Finally,  itlias 
the  advantage  of  being  very  cheap. 

Feruug INDUS  Pri?parations  in  various 
ApF.iiCTioNs.— Dr  Pitschaft,  of  Baden,  pres- 
cribes iron  in  the  following  form  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chlorosis  : — 11.  Kla])roth'scthereal  tinc- 
ture of  acetate  of  iron,  8  grammes. — Tincture 
of  vanilla,  ,'jO  grammes. — Tincture  of  orange 
peel,  :3fi  grammes.  M.  S.  A.  Twenty  drops, 
in  a  teaspoonfnl  of  water,  every  three  hours. 
During  the  use  of  this  medicine,  it  is  advisable 
continually  to  administer  a  tonic  purgative 
composed  of  aloes  and  rhubarb.  In  some  cases 
of  cyanosis  in  adults.  Dr.  Pitschaft  has  em  ■ 
ployed,  with  much  advantage  and  with  great 
relief  to  the  patients,  the  folloR-ing  mi.xture, 


lent  palpitations,  it  is  as  well  to  join  with  it 
small  quantities  of  digitalis. 

HvuRATF.D  Peroxide  of  Iron. — Mr.  W. 
Proctor,  jnn.,  in  the  Aoieriran  Journal  of 
Phnriiiucy,  gives  the  following  conclusions  : — 
1.  That  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  even  when 
kept  under  water,  gradually  decreasfs  in  its 
power  of  neutralizing  arsenious  acid.—  •!.  That 
if  kept  in  the  form  of  a  thick  magma,  it  will 
retain  its  properties  longer  than  when  mixed 
with  much  water. — 4.  That  this  d(?crease  in 
power  is  jirobably  duo  to  a  change  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  oxide,  and  the  water 
chemically  combined  with  it,  as  well  as  to  an 
alteration  in  its  state  of  aggregation. — 4.  Th&t 
from  the  experiments  of  Otfila,  and  others,  the 
dry  hydrated  oxide  possesses  the  power,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  nentralising  arsenious 
acid,  and  it  should  be  used  in  the  absence  of 
the  moist  and  recent  preparation.— .I.  That 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  obtained  in  a 
state  fit  for  use  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  by 
using  a  solution  of  the  persulphate  of  iron. 
.\nd,  lastly,  that  the  recent  oxide  should  be 
used  in  all  cases  where  it  is  attainable,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  long  kept. 

Diabetes  Mellitus  cibeb  by  Hydro- 
i  hloric  Acid.— (By  Dr.  Gennaro  Festeg- 
giano.)'— A  seaman,  after  remittent  fever,  with 
gastric  and  rheumatic  complications,  became 
atfcclcd  with  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  which 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  Diabetes 
Mellitus.  His  urine  was  passed  in  great 
quantity,  and  had  a  sweet  taste ;  he  bad  a 
ravenoiis  appetite,  constant  thirst,  became 
thin,  and  had  the  other  symptoms  which 
usually  attend  that  complaint.  Dr.  Festeg- 
giano  prescribed  a  drii.k  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  small  doses  of 
ipecacuanha  were  added.  At  the  end  of 
eight  days,  the  peculiar  symptoms  bad  notably 
diminished,  the  morbid  characters  of  the  urine 
had  disappeared ;  and  in  a  month  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  cured. 

Green  Cataract.— M.  Cuvier  of  Brussels' 
notices,  that  this  form  of  cataract  is  often  con- 
founded with  glaucoma,  and  no  attempt  is 
accordingly  made  to  afford  the  patient  relief. 
Out  of  eight  eases  aftected  with  Green  cataract, 
at  the  Ophthalmic  Dispensary  of  Brussels, 
within  his  memory,  seven  had  been  restored  to 
sight  by  the  orilinary  operation. 

Cure  of  Ecxnoi'ioN  by  Nitrate  of 
Silver.— M.  Magnc  was  consulted  in  the  case 
of  a  child,  where  the  use  of  the  scalpel  being 
interdicted  by  the  parents.  Dr.  Magne  was 
compelled  to"  depend  for  the  local  treatment 
solely  on  caustic.  This  he  applied  with  great 
decis'inn  to  both  the  palpebral  and  ocular  con- 
junctiva ;  aad  to  combat  the  inflammation  ap- 
prehended from  Ibis  treatment,  ordered  fre- 
foot-baths,  and  compresses  moistuie  with  fresh 
elder  flower-water,  to  be  applied  continually  to 
the  eye.  The  process  of  cauterisation  was 
renewed  daily  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  granulation  had  disappeared, 
leaving  only  a  few  whitish  eschars  on  the  con- 
junctiva, and  child  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
away  for  change  of  air.  Three  months  after- 
wards M.   Magne  again  saw  his  patient,  and 
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tl.eir  rutting  season.     Among  these  the  ovarian    pointing  ont  the  advantages  of  sueli  a  society,  I  very,  very  possible  that  this  Session  will  see 
vesicles  are  foun.l_ to  increase  gradually  in  size    and  the  course  that   ought   to  be  pursued  in    the"  wreck  of  another  Medical  Statesman  with- 


during  the  inteival  between  the  rutting  epochs  ;  I  carrying   out  its   objects,   was  first  read 
and  they  ultimately  escape  altogether  al   "  ' '"'     "'      -         ■■■  ,      .       .         > 

epochs   without  congress   of  tlie    male 


,  ,,         ,.         ,  ,  ,    "    ■    ,      ■       ,  .-,    <=  ^     -  -> — '      - '  3fter    out  anything  more  being  done  for  our  nrofes- 

!"iI,?L".f.'.™!.Ll'!'",'^^,1-?,°:'  !!'■,".'     Mt'°iT.^'*:'\,'^!\?'"^i''','""-\'"°7'''.'r'¥"'.'"='.^«='Pe-t''ion.    'The  truth  is,   that   Sir  James  is  too 


1  lie  j  ^lient  that  the  Ethnological  Society  be  formed,  careful  of  the  vested  interests  :  his  weak  fear- 
spontaneous  detachment  (.f  the  human  ovum  at  J  Dr.  Hodgkin  seconded  the  motion,  which  wa.s  fulness  of  their  opposition  threatens  to  make 
the  end  of  tlie_  menstrual  e|,,,ch  naturally  ren-  |  carried  unanimously.  Dr.  Hod.ki,..  ,;  Mr.  his  Jiill  unworthy  of  a  Statesman,  and  worth- 
ders  that  period  the  most  favourable  for  .m-  ,  Greenough,  and  Mr.  Richard  King  were  ap-  le.ss  of  the  profession's  acceptance.  In  his  po- 
pregnation,  and  readily  yields  a  reason  for  the  pointed  a  sub-commiltee,  with  power  to  add  !  sition  he  has  the  power  of  doino-  what  Messrs 
act  that  conception  IS  mo.st  commonly  referred  I  to  their  number,  to  take  into  considera-  Hawes  and  Warburton  had  not,  of  makinoCol- 
to  that  epoch   by  pregnant   women.     "OfljUion    the    bye- laws     and    regulations    neces-  "                                                    '                 ^ 


women  (says  Dr.  R.)  who  specified  accurately 
the  period  of  their  latest  menstruation,  as  well 
as  the  dates  of  tlie  connubial  act,  j  evidently 
conceived  from  coitus  taking  place  from  two  to 
f  )ur  days  previous  to  the  jieriod  at  winch  the 
calamenia  were  due.  In  7,  conception  dated 
from  coitus  occurring  two  or  three  days  after 
menstruation  ;  in  '2,  it  took  place  at  the  actual 
period  of  tlie  catamenia ;  and  in  one  only  so 
long  as  ten  daysafter  the  latterhad  disappeared. 
Considered  with  respect  to  her  generative  func- 
tion, woman  holds  a  place  intermediate  between 
rutting-  animals,  which  are  capable  of  impreg- 
nation only  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
those  animals  in  which  a  coitus  only  is  icijuircd 
to  produce  impregnation  at  any  seasun.  She, 
however,  approaches  much  nearer  in  point  of 
this  analogy  to  the  former  class,  her  power  of 
reproduction  being  infinitely  the  more  active 
at  her  menslrual  periods,  to"which  the  rutting 
time  in  brutes  bears  a  strict  physiological  re- 
semblance. 


MEDICAL     NEWS. 


Royal  Meuioo-Bot.anicai,  Society.  Jan. 
2.5,  Dr.   SioMOND  in   the   chair. — Mr.  Foole, 
the  senior  secretary,  read  a  paper  by  M.  Gui- 
bourt  on  the  f'cylon  Moss,   from  which  it  ap- 
peared tliat  !t  had  been  described  and  figured 
by  Turner  under  thenanie  of  fueus  lichenoides— 
by.\gardh  as  the  spha^rococcus  i  ichenoides— and 
byLamaroux   as  the   gigar.tina    lichenoides. 
This  moss,   or  alga,  is  in   whiti.«li,  ramifying 
filaments,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
andaboiit  the  thickness  of  strong  sewino-  thread. 
It  appears  to  be  cylindrical  to^the  naked  eve, 
but  under  l!ie  microscope  it  otTers  an  unequal, 
and,  as  it  were,  nervous  o:-  reticulated  surface. 
-Its  branches  are  either   dichotomoiis,  pedicu- 
lated,  or  simply  alternate.  It  has  a  slightly  salt- 
ish savour,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  soluble  in 
CO  d  water.     lodinecolours  it  of  a  blaekish-hhie 
colour,  mi.\ed  with  a  red  lint ;  it  therefore  con- 
tains  amylaceous   matter.     The  Ceylon  moss 
alTords  by  boilinp-,  an  abundant  nutritious  jelly 
well  suited  for  invalids,      lb,,  residue  of  tlie  de- 
coction  may  be  employed   as  food  ;  it  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  leguminous 
yeget.ables,  and  is  occasionally  eaten  r.aw.  Such 
in  fact,  is    its   principal   use   in   the   countries 
where  it  is  indigenous.     Some  fine  specimens 
of  native  medicdnal  plants  were  laid  on  the  table 
by  Dr.  Iloulton,  among  which  was  the  primus 
lauro-cerasus.     Witli  respect  to  this.  Dr.  Iloul- 
ton observed,  that  a  jiatient  of  his,  who  had 
been  engaged  for  several  hours  collecting  it, 
was,  after  a  time,  seized  with  all  the  .symptom.s 
of  poisoning  by  jiriissic  acid,  from  which  he  re- 
covered by  the  use   of  medicinal  and  dietetic 
stimulants. 

Etjixoi.ogicai,  Societv. — A  meeting  of 
genllemcn  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  was 
convened  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Dr.  Hodgkin's, 
in  Lower  Brook  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  I'.lhnologieal  Society,  on  purely 
seiemific  ])rinciples,  for  investigating  the  natu". 
ral  history  of  civilised,  as  well  as  uncivilised 
man.  Mr.  fircenuugli  presided  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  Mr.  Richard  King  acted  as  the  secre- 
U17.    All  essay  by  Dr.  ICrnest  Dieflcnbacli, 


sary  to  be  adopted,  and  to  report;  thereon  at  an 
future   meeting.     The  objects  of  tlie   society 
would  be  to  collect,  register,   and  digest,  and 
to  print  for  tlie  use  of  the  members,  and  the 
public  at  large,  in  a  cheap  form,  and  at  certain 
intervals,   such    new,    interesting,   and    useful 
facts  as  the  socitty  may  from  time  to  time  ac- 
quire ;   to  accumulate  gradually  a  museum  il- 
lustrative of  the  varieties  of  mankind,  and  of 
the  arts  of  uncivilised   life;  a  library  of  the 
best   books  on  ethnology,   also,    voyages  and 
travels,  as  well  as  all  such  documents  and  ma- 
terials as  may  convey  the  best  information  to 
persons   intending  to  visit  foreign  countries — 
it  being  of  the  greatest  utility  to  those  who  are 
about  to  travel  to  be  aware   of  what  has  been 
already  done,  and  what  is  still  wanting  in  the 
countries  they  may  intend  to  yisit ; — to  render 
pecuniary  assistance,  when  the  funds  will  per- 
mit,  to   such  travellers  as   may  require  it,  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  particular  branch  of  their 
research  ;  and  to  correspond  with  similar  so- 
cieties that  may  be  established  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  world,  with  foreigners  engaged  in  ethno- 
logical pursuits,  and  with  the  most  intelligent 
British  residents  in  the  various  remote  settle 
ments  of  the   empire.     The  admission  fee  is 
proposed  to  be  £Q,  and  the  annual  subscription, 
£2,   or  both   may  be  compounded  for  by  one 
p.iyment  of  £!.'> ;  but  the  first  200   members 
are  to  be  exempt  from  the  p.ayment  of  the  ad- 
mission fee,  and  their  composition  will  be  con- 
sequently reduced  toi;i2.     When  200  gentle- 
men have  announced  tficir  intention  of  becom- 
ing members,  a  meeting  will  be  called  for  the 
[lurpose  of  electing  the  oflTicers  of  the  society, 
and  then,  but  not  before,  will  the  subscri|)tions 
become  due.     In  the  meantime,  those  who  are 
already  enrolled  as  members  are  at  work  reading 
papers,  publishing  transactions,  and  collecting- 
materials  for  a  museum. 

Mkdicai,  Refohm. — In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Tuesday  evening,  Februaiy  7,  Mr.  F. 
Manle  wi>lied  to  ask  the  Right  Hon(uirable 
Baronet  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  brino- 
forward  at  an  early  period  of  the  present  ses- 
sion any  mea.-ure  of  Medical  Reform  ?  Sir  J 
Graham  said  the  honnurable  gentleman  who 
had  asked  him  the  qneslion  must  be  aware  of 
tlie  extreme  difik-ulty  of  the  subject ;  he  miglit, 
however,  say  that  he  had  given  every  attention 
to  it.  But  a  preliminary  ste]>,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  to  every  measure  of  Medical  Reform  was 
— and  he  had  stated  the  same  last  session — a 
new  adjustment  of  tlie  charters  of  incorporation 
of  the  two  (.'olleges  of  ."Surgeons  and  Bhysicians. 
The  (iovcrnment  bad  for  some  time  been  in 
(omniunicalion  with  the  principals  of  tlio<e  Col- 
leges, and  liad  proposed  certain  alterations  for 
their  consideration,  which  alterations  had  been 
iliscnsscd ;  and  ho  hoped  in  a  very  short  time 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  submit  to  l*;.rliameiit  a 
measure  affecting  the  charters  of  incorpiu-ations 
of  the  two  Colleges  in  London,  to  which  he 
had  referred;  and,  together  with  that  mea.-nre, 
it  was  his  intention  to  bring  in  another  Bill 
allecting  the  medical  )irofession  generally 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  (The 
Home  Secretary  seems  to  be  growing  less 
confident  as  lie  gets  longer  aequainled  with  the 
task  lie  hau  upijertakcn,  anil  il  is,  evu)  now, 


leges  bend  to  right  principles,  not  right  princi- 
ples to  the  Colleges.  Has  he  greatness  enough 
to  exercise  it  ?) 


RDYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 
LONDON. 

List  of  Gentlemen  admitted  Members  on 
Friday,  Feb.  \\  184;3  :— 

R.  1^.  Edgecombe,  G.  Beddow,  J.  Morrison, 
E.  J.  Shearmaw,  G.  Johnson,  J.  Vincent,  T. 
W.  Siuith,  C.  A.  Aikin,  INI.  Macnaniara,  D. 
Ross. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


n.rGANTIA,  F.XC£1,I.F->TIA.  et  (T.COXOMIA. 

TUNERT'S     FRENCH    MATERIAL.— Fii-st- 

"  ralL-  Workun'n.— Scrupulous  AttciiOuij,— ami  Prices  liltle  more 
''w".v  clLirgeU  for  articles  ot  same  qiialilv.— Wellington 
—Grooms'  Top  Boot-s,  3Gs. 

IMPORTANT  TO  TUE  PROFESSION  ! 
nn<l  peciiHfir  invention,  noiseless  in  tlie    Sick    Clinmber,  . 
,1  ele!r.int  {'or  tlie  Promen.-idp.  iliirable,  equalising  the  pres- 
le  foot,  an.l  immcir;oly  conifnrtahle. 

JAMFS  MEDWIN.  lis,  Rr.BESi  STREKT. 


liair 
Boots,  27 


CUPERIOR  FOOD  FOR  CHIT.DREN,  INVA- 

*^  LIDS,  AND  OTHERS.— ROBINSON'S  P.ATENT  BARLEY, 
or  niMkint:  Sniierior  Barley  Water  in  ten  miiuttes.  StroniriT  recom- 
ineniietl  liy  tlie  Faculty  as  a  coolin?  anil  nutritious  F.ioti  for'ln|-ailts; 
niucli  apprnvetl  lor  making  a  nclicions  Custard  Piiddi.ii.-,  and  e.\cel- 
lenl  tnr  tliickeiiiti','  ]{rotli.:or  Soiiiis. 

HOBINSON-S  PATENT  GROATS  form  another  ,liet  univers.ally 
csleempd  ftir  mnki  j:  a  Sniterior  Gme!  in  ten  niiiudes. — litrlit  for  sup- 
per— and  altenuitcly  with  the  Patent  Barley  is  an  excellent  food  fur 
chiKiren  and  inva  -ds,  being  particularly  recommended  by  the  F.iculty 
as  the  purest  and  best  preparatiou  of  the  kind  extant. 

SoM  by  all  respectable  Grocer.s.  Druggists,  and  Oilmen  In  Tomi  and 
Country,  in  Packets  of  Cd.,  Is,  and  in  Family  Canisters  al  2s.,  5s., 
an  1  10s.  e.acb. 

Ronixsox  and  Br  T.LVir.i.E,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen.  CI,  Red  Lion 
Street,  Holborn,  London. 


TMPROVED  PATENT  PORTABLE  WATER 

-■-  CLOSETS,  warranteil  siicrior  to  every  oilier,  being  more  diira- 
.'il.le,  more  siiii]ile  in  tlii-ir  ci>iitnioti»ti.  .ttid  entirciv  frCL'  from  smell, 
[irice  £*  \0s.,  paiiileil  c.i>;es  ;  liniuNome  nialiojiaiiy  ditto,  £»> :  also 
Cliamljcrs's  iicaIv  iiivenli'd  wati^r  closet,  tt>  be  TixeU  uvit  any  iu|>e, 
(Iraiit,  or  ccsspnol.  c  iiiiliiiiiiii;,  witliiti  the  si>acc  of  the  nrdiiiar>'  ^cat, 
the  I'isterib  :uid  ail  other  ndv;int;ige,'>  of  the  re^idar  water  closet,  at 
oiie-lialf  the  exiieiisc.  They  are  forivzivdcd  ciiniiilete  from  the  nio- 
imractury,  so  that  they  may  bo  nttacbed  lo  thejiipe  by  a  uoTkiitnii  on, 
(be  siiot.  They  arc  particularly  recommcr.dcd  on  uccount  of  Ihclr 
Oil ni pact ncss  and  simplicity,  and'  are  lo  beobtaincd  only  of  DANIEL 
CHAMBERS,  invciilor  and  sole  manufacturer,  47|  Carey-street. 
Liacoln's-inn. 


WrRIGIIT's    PATENT  DRAG.— The   use  of 

'  *  a  dia-,'  t.i  c;iri  inpes  Iciii--'  adniiltcd,  parlies  wisliinR  for  safely 
.Hid  roiiff  to  their  Imrsts  have  now  an  opportunity  of  liavimt one  on 
II  c  nio.st  improved  principle,  such  ss  has  never  been  offered  to  tlie 
mibtic  before— the  cavria^f  beins  skidded  or  relca.sed  at  pleasure  by 
Ihe  person  driving  w  itliout  Icavinp  his  seat  or  slopping  the  vebicle. 

All  who  are  in  the  linbil  of  driviup  must  sec  the  treat  benefit  oti- 
taliifd  of  unskiddinir  the  Mhecl  bcr-'rercachinjr  the  bottom  ofa  hill,  so 
that  if  another  is  to  be  ascended  the  vcli-cily  shall  not  l)e  Impeded, 
wt.nveby  llmc  H  saved  and  tlic  horses  rt-lievcd  from  the  draught,  as 
w  oil  as  "the  rtanper  avoided  in  backing  the  carriage,  whicli  must  lie 
done  under  any  oth.r  system  to  relieve  the  .skid. 

Aiiobviou.s  Kaviiiir  is  niso  crTertnl,  tlic  jrreat  wear  nndor  all  former 
pl;nis  beiiiu',  wlu'ii  llie  sV.id  i.s  not  rctivdrcd  yet  cannot  bo  released, 

\Vri;M's  Patent  I'ra;.;  bus  now  been  in  use  fiir  the  last  two  years, 
bein-;  lixed  to  the  Hockct  Venliuir  roarb,  travetlinjf  daily  on  one  of 
tl:e  nioit  hilly  rials  ia  the  Isle  of\Vi,^-liti  the  j«»irnoy  from  Uyde  3" 
'.'fntiior.  thirteen  milts.  Iietm:  p  rfurnied  in  lcs5  lime  by  lialf  an  hour 
Mian  bv  the  fonner  mode  of  Nkiiidiiijr.-witb  much  trrcxiiT  ease  to  the 
lior-.LS."  and  to  the  sati-sfr.elion  of  the  proprietors  as  shown  by  (beir 
tei^limonial. 

It  can  be  applied  without  repanl  lo  tlie  pace  in  case  of  accident,  tnd 
m:iv  be  accompli.'died  by  a  child  ten  years  of  age. 

Parties  mnv  he  supplied  with  tbc  apparatna  cumplcto,  on  «pplyin|r 
at  the  Ofticc  of  Ihe  I'mpriclor,  No.  21',  Cliurch  St.,  S0I.0,  London. 

To  the  Proprittor  of  Royal  I'ler  Hotel.  Hyde. 

W'Hii.iirs  Pativt  UnAR.  Ju'y  ■'■'"'.  is*-. 

Sir,— Havinpbad  vourdrac  in  use  on  Ihe  llocket  (""ach,  nmninp 
.i;.ii>  lVi;m  Newport  to  Ihiii  place  «nd  Vcntt  or  ai  tl  I  nci,  over  one  of 
ihe  most  billv  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wiyht,  dudnp  the  h\^\  (no  seasons. 
"c  express  our  -tati-tllictioii  in  ll.t  liaefuhiess,  affordlnir  a  sreai  relief  10 
ilic  hoisCK,  and  a  Navinn  of  time  full  half  an  hoi^r  1  il«cvn  Hyde  .init 
Ventnnr,  a  disL-ince  of  Ihirlccn  ml-es.  nnd  feel  ai^vuri-d  wuiv  diair  when 
known  «iJI  be  generally  adopted. 

Wc  are,  Sir, 
HKOUCK  HKNUAl  I..  ) 

WILMAM  i.AMiiF.Hr,  Cortchm-in.  [  ProprlftOfl. 

JtHJN  WHiniNdTON,  Coach  liuildtr) 
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A    GENTLEMAN,    M.  R.  C.  S.  L.,    and  late 

-i*-Honse  SuiReon  to  two  of  tlio  Lmulon  Hospita's,  is  tlcsiroiis  of 
ofTcrin?  Ins  services  for  a  (v\v  muntlis  finiliiitoiisly  to  some  medical 
fri'nllemnii  in  Ilic  country,  wlio,  thronpli  illness  or  otlierwiae,  mijlit 
Iccl  tlisiiosei!  to  varale.  or  oiilv  parliallvto  siiperlntesil  liis  practice— 
Applyl.y  letter  to  A.Z.,  at  Mr.  Mcllmisli's,  No.  9,  Bertford  Street, 
Bedfonl  How,  Lomlon. 

JER  EMIE'S 
SEDATTVK  SOLUTION  OF  OPIUiVr, 

First  prepnrcil  al  Paliin,  in  Pential. 

'T'^TTR  oToat  mnritortliisProparation  isits  peculiar 

-^  frcciloni  friun  flie  iioxioii';  properties  of  Opium,  ami  has,  lliere- 
fiirc,  lievii  fouiiiL  avaiSahIo  in  i-ases  wjiere  olher  forms  liavc  been  inad- 
missible, from  it.s  not  distiirliinor  the  nervous  •jy^tcm.  Tlie  rest  pro 
cured  llirou'-'h  it.s  in..5trumental!ty  is  dive'ileil  of  Ilie  heaviness  Hiul 
stupor  usually  Itie  rffert  of  Opium,  Jiud  the  patient,  tliouL-li  tHl;in(r  It 
continuously,  is  left  in  free  posscBsloii  of  his  fieultics.  It  luifi  for 
several  years  heen  snpplieil  to  llie  If.  C.  Disiiensavy,  liv  order  of  tlie 
Jledical" Board  of  nciifrnl,  from  its  lifio^'  found  te  meet  Cholera  in 
India  heyond  any  remedy  that  had  heen  applieil  to  that  fatal  diaciise. 
Cap'.nin  Jcremic,  from  whose  fotiiiula  it  is  i)rei'ared,  is  well  known  to 
scientific  persons  as  the  talented  improver  of  the  Patna  Opium.  It 
Mill  he  found  not  to  consliprtto  the  howels,  and  to  keep  any  time  in  any 
climale.  It  isexceedln^ly  pi>w[rl'iil  in  Couirh,  especially  C'onsnmptive 
rousrli,  wherein  manv  Iinv.^  fomid  il  a  ure.it  hlcssinir.  in  Intlucn/n, 
Gout,  Tip  Douloureux,  ClioUra.  anil  Bowel  Complaint-s,  llheumalifim, 
and  Cancers,  in  Accouclioment,  and  aM  cases  wliare  Oiduni  niayhe 
dcsira>)le.  The  excendint'ly  innoxious  praprilies  of  the  preparation 
have  been  proved  l.y  infants  of  a  few  weeks  old  havint:  t.ikcn  it  without 
any  cerebral  disturbance.  The  testinionlals  of  many  talented  Gentle- 
men of  the  Profc^'iion  are  on  the  envelopes  of  the  hott'es;  a  few  only 
of  the  names  arc  (riven  hero  of  those  who  have  approved,  viz: — 

Medical  Board  of  Bengal. 

Sir  Phillip  Crampton. 

Sir  David  Diyon.  Pliysician  to  theRnya]  Naval  Hospital,  Pl3-month. 

Dr.  Cmikworlliy,  Physician  to  Plymouth  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Watson,  Physician  to  Middlesr-x  Hospifal,  London. 

.T.  G.  Perrv,  Surgeon,  Foundliuir  llo'  pital,  London. 

l)r,  Rae,  Hoval  Hospital,  Chailiam. 

J.  R.  Mnrtifi,  Esq.,  (late  of  Calcutta.)  Grnsvenor-strcet,  London. 

Dr.  .Lackson,  late  Apnthecarv-Gcneral,  Bensul. 

Dr.  Grave-*,  Meatli  Hospital.  Drddin. 

Dr.  Hannay,  Professor  of  Physic,  Glasgow,  and  Physician  to  the 
Roval  Infirmary. 

DriSSon,  }sm..l,  Devon  Ite,.it»l. 

Prepared  only  hy  Pranris  I^ati,  27,  Georjre-stvcel,  Plymouth, 
whose  sijinature  i.f  WRiTTr.N  in  red  ink,  on  the  povind  and  naif-pound 
bottles  put  lip  for  dlspei'siii?,  as  well  as  on  the  envi-jopes  oflhe 
bottles  -iold  at  2s.  ;id.,  4s.  fiil.,  and  lis.  accompanied  by  the  stump  of 
Ravclay  and  Sons.  Farrin  ■ib)n-:^treet,  London,  Wholesale  Asents. 
Affents  aliroad,~Scotl,  Thompson,  and  Co..  Calcutta ;  Biiniey  and  Co. 
Madras;  Treacher  .ind  Co.,  Bombay;  Menxies  and  Co.,  Jamaica; 
W.  Blake,  Montreal,  for  the  Canadas.     Sold  also  by  all  respectable 


RnEUArATISM.— LieiUonant-Colnnel  Stisted, 
of  the  Tliird  Reitimont  of  Lidit  Dracroons.  informs  those  who 
have  Rheumatism,  that  he  has  worn  Coles's  Med-cntod  Bands  four 
months,  that  they  have  roli-ved  him  from  a  state  of  sulfiTins  scarcely 
To  he  described,  ilie  Colonel,  to  evince  bis  sratitnde  lo  Mr.  Coles, 
has  Authorised  htm  to  make  use  of  bia  name  In  any  wav  he  thinks 

No.  4,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  April  22,  1S.1?.  ^'^^^ 

There  are  about  fiPy  generals,  cilone's,    and  noblemen,  mIio  wear 
these  Medicated  Bands  with  eiiual  satisfaction. 
RVrTURES. 

Colonel  Fnmcklin  Informs  those  who  h.ive  Rupture:,  that  lie  lus 
been  wearinji  tiusses  ito  yr-avr;,  and  lie  never  met  with  hul  i>iir'  ijuli*  i- 
dual  who  was  master  of  Ihe  complaint.  He  hns  likewie  an  chb'r 
brother,  a  Colonel  in  the  Ifon.  East  IniliiuConipany's  service,  vho 
has  worn  a  similar  kind  of  Truss  for  manjsjjrears,  who  can  Eay  the 
same.  Mr.  Coles,  of  Charinir  Crosii,  is  tlifr  individual  alluded  to. — 
Btackheafh,  July  IC,  1832. 

Two  Generals  assert  that  they  have  sent  Mr.  Coles  upwards  of 
300  ruptured  persons  for  trui^^ies. 

'm,*  Mr.  Coles  has  worn  I'ms'^e.^  iwenty-five  years,  and  durintr 
twenty  months  be  has  worn  his  Tn*ss  ni'-dit  and  day.  Read 
"  Co?es  on  Rupture."  Manufactory,  3,  [CbavlnK-cros's.  Read 
"  Coles  on  Rlienmatism." 


TNVAL108  l^KAIOVED  WITH  EASE  AND 

A  F.XPEDITIOX.— HAU\rAv'3  PATr:^T  Brn  C.\RHi*f:r.  is  so 
peculiarly  ronstrucfpil  that  TnvalidK,  however  severely  afflicli-d,  may 
he  removed  from  tluir  beds  without  chanee  of  position',  or  increase  of 
suffering,  and  conveyed.  tn?elbir  with  attendants,  to  any  distance, 
without  fatiffue.  May  be  seen,  and  hired  f.ir  :inv  ionrnev,  at  S, 
Willounrbby's,  Coachmaker,  1,  Jolm  Street,  Oxford  Street. 


CLENDON     ON    THE    EXTRACTION    OF 


o 


TEETH. 

Just  Published,  with  Plates— Price  3s.  Cd..  Cloth, 

BSEKVATIONS  on  the  Extraction  of  Teolli, 

by  I.  Chitly  Clendon,  Surpeou-Deniist, 

S.  Hi;.:li'ey,  Fici-t  Street. 


BKIGHT'S  NUTIUTIOUS  FAIUNA.— This 
new  VEGETABLE  Pr-paration  is  strontrly  recommended  by 
the  hi^-hest  mcdir-nl  tei^ti.iionv.  and  hv  ROYAL  and  NOBLE  patron- 
ase  as  the  best  DIET  f.r  INVALIDS,  INFANTS  and  persons  of  ini- 
palred  digestive  powers.  No  article  ever  yet  offered  to  the  puhlic 
contains  the  sa-nr  amount  of  nouri.shment,  is  so  economical,  so  easily 
preparad.  or  so  peculiarly  ad-iptcd  to  the  delicate  and  dyspeptic. 
Sold  in  canisters  by  every  respectable  druggist;  where  a^ so  may  he 
ublaine'', 

BRiGiiT's  t:kiversal   sanative 

BREAKFAST  BEVERAGE, 

held  in  the  liitrbest  esteem  fur  it^  refreshiit?  and  iuvitjoratiu?  qualities, 
Eitlier  arc  prepared  in  tv.o  minutes,  and  require  no  boilin^^ 

Sold  in  canister':. — tlie  Fsrlna  at  Is.  fid..  3i.,  and  OS.  each  ;  the 
Breakfast  Bevera'.'C  at  Is.  2d.,  .".nd  is.  each.  Manufactory,  3,  Hollan<t- 
fttrcei,  North  Brixton.  Wholesale— of  Messrs.  Barclays,  EarriuKdon- 
atrcet ;  Sancer,  UO,  Oxford-street;  White,  24,  and  Johnston,  01, 
ronillill;  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.  Rc'd  II*use,  Bishopsfrate-street; 
Messrs.  Raimes  and  Co..  Edinlmr.Oi ;  Newsom  and  Son,  Cork  ;  An- 
derson, Calcutta  ;  White,  Monk  Bar,  York;  at  the  Western  Depot, 
corner  of  Church-street,  Frilb-stret-f,  Sdio;  and  retail  of  every  re- 
spectable driijjrist  ill  the  kinfrilom. 

For  the  use  of  charitable  Individuals  and  District  Vlsilin?  Sociclies. 
both  articles  are  ]nif  up  In  small  iiackels— the  Farlaa  at  1e.  Cd.,  and 
the  Breakfast  Beverare  at  2s.  per  dozen. 

N.B.— A  specimen  packet  of  cither,  with  testimonials,  Sc,  will  he 
forwarded  (post  free)  to  anv  address  on  an  order,  enclosing  six  Post- 
nflice  stamps  (iK>«t  free)  to  the  Manufactory,  5,  Holland-street,  North 
Jirixtan. 

N«M  Is  reiuiine  unless  signed  by  die  Proppietor,  JOHNERIGHT 


ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF  SURGEONS'  AND  APOTHECARIES- 
HALL. 

T)K.  STEGGALL  continues  his  Lectures  and 

-*-^  Examinatiruis  for  tlie  Collejre  and  Hall,  and  all  other  Medical 
Poards.  Dr.  S.  has  removed  from  No.  I",  Hloonislniry-sf|uare,  and 
bis  Lecture  and  Class  Ilooiri  w  ill  he  in  future  at  his  private  residence, 
No.  2,  SouThampton-.street.  BlooniKbury-sfpiare. 


WILLIAM  GRAY, 

19,    DAVIES    STREET,    BERKEI.F.V    SQUARE, 

( I'll  Ur  1!ic  Immeiliatc  P.itrniinKe  of  lite  most  Eminent  Surgeons.) 
Maniificturt-i 

THE     UrARQFIS     OF     ANGLESEY'S    IM- 
PliOVEl)  ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

Tnipriivcil  ,\rtillrial  Arms 

Ini]n-ovca  Insli  iunctit.s  for  Division  of  Tendons 

ENitcndin'-'  iMachines  for  Contractions  of  Knee  and  Arm 

Crutches  of  all  kinds 

Trusses  of  evevv  descViption 

Weak  Lc'j  Instruments 

Excrcisinu-  Swings,  Reclining  Planes,  Sic,  for  Distorted  Spine-; 

liivisible  Spinal  Machines 

Boors  r.ir  We.ak  Ankles  and  Contracted  Le^.t 

Elastic  lacina  Stoekinps  for  Enlareed  Veins,  &c. 

Elastic  Knee  Caps  for  Weak  and  Rheumatic  Affections 

Ifuntioi.'  Belts  and  Susjienders 

Elastic  Ankles  Socks  for  sprained  or  Weak  Ankle.'; 

Directions  for  MeasuriliK,  &c.,  will  he  forw,ivded  to  any  part  of  the 
country  by  applying  as  above. 


OOLUT.  MAGNES.  BICARB.— Dr.  WILKIN- 

^■^     SON,    of  Batli,    whose  well-known    familiarity   with    Practical 
('beniislry  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  says, — 

"  A  bottle  of  the  Fluid  Matrucsla  of  Sir  .Taines  Murr.iy's  sent  to  me 
for  Analysalion  hy  a  Chemist  in  this  Town,  liave  me  Seven  Grains  of 
Mawiiesia  and  Tltit-e  <tj  Suliihntr  o/  s„dii  to  the  ounce,  whilst  yours 
yielded  Seventeen  Grains  of  PiKl.  Magntsia  to  the  ounce.  I  con- 
scienliouslv  hear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  results. 
(Sisned)  "  C.  H,  Wilkixson,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  2ad,  1S40." 
To  Mr.  C.  Diwr.roRD,  Bond-street,  London. 

The  ahdve  conclusive  tesliinouN  is  further  corroborated  by  Profes- 
sor RRWn.ofthe  ltii\al  Instil iition. 

l)u.  Pakis,  author  of  thr  Pharmacolos^ia,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Dublin,  who  al-so  examined  and  rejiorled  on  Sir  James  Murray's 
coMi'oirxn. 

It  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  Sin  Hkxry  Hai.forh,  Bart., 
President  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Phy.-iieians,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  every  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispcnsins  only)  containing-  5lbs.,  nl  5s.  Gd.  cflcb- 
by  the  usual  respectable  Wholesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Pro 
prietor. 


INVALID     CARRIAGE. 

T^HE  Public  are  rcsppctfully  informed,  that  this 

-»-  valuable  invention  \r-,  now  brought  fo  perfection,  on  a  very 
larce  scale.  Its  advanla'/es  to  Invalids  are  too  numerous  to  detail 
and  explain  in  an  ailvertisement ;  but  on  an  inspection,  it  will  at  once 
convince  the  inoit  sceptical  of  its  astoni.'dilnj?  conveniences.  In 
cases  of  acciileni  it  is  invaluable,  and  should  be  kept  by  the  proper 
authorities  at  every  police-station.  It  li.a.i  heen  inspected  by  numer- 
ous scientific  persons,  .and  all  are  deli'^^hled  with  it.  To  all  i>erson«! 
aftilcted  in  any  way  whatever,  this  carriaire  presents  immense  advan- 
taces.  AJthoui;li  a  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  bringing  this 
invention  to  maturity,  tiie  cost  will  be  very  moderate. 

For  furllier  particulars,  please  ad<lriss  (iirepaid)  to  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  II.  John-street,  Haramersmitli.  who  will  forward  drawings, 
tojjether  with  the  price,  wiiicli  is  retjiilatcil  accordin'j'  to  the  manner 
in  whicli  it  is  titled  up. 
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DISKASED  AND  HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

EDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LIFE 

OFFICE, 2.>,  PALL   MALL,   LONDON. 

Capital,  £jO0,O0O. 

presidents. 
Sir  Hcnr^-  Halfonl,  Bart..  M.D.,  G.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Prcr.ident  of 

the  Roval  College  of  Physicians.  S:c.  &c. 
Sir  William  Burnett,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  General  of  tlu- 

Navv,  8:c.  &c. 
Sir  Matthew  J.  Tierney,  Bart.,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  &c.  ic. 

THUSTKES. 
J.  H.  Anderdon,  Esq.,  59,  Queen  Street,  May  Fair 
Benjamin  Bond  Cnlibell,  Esfj.  F.R  S.,  Temple 
Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq.,  Cavendish  Square 

niRKCTOR.S. 

Thomas  Coates.  F.sq.,  59,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Edward  Donhlednv,  Esq.,  249,  Great  Surrey  Street 
G.nrge  Gun  Hay,  Esq.  127.  Sloane  Street 
William  Jeaffreson,  Erq.,  21.  South  Audley  Street 
John  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  21,  Tokenhouse  Yard 
J.  Parkinson.  Esq.,  F.R  S  ,  SO.  Canibridje  Terrace,  Hyde  Park 
Benjamin  Phillips,  Escp.  F.R.S.,  1",  Wimpole  Street 
C.  Richardson,  Esq.,  I'J,  Brulon  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq-,  F..S.A.,  37,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street 
Alfred  Waddilove,  D.G.L..  Doctor's  Commons 
Robert  C.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  105,  Pall  Mall 
ArniTORs. 
John  Purssord,  Esq..  ChesterTerrace,  Reijenl's  Park 
Joseph  Radford,  Esq,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
J.  Stirling  Taylor,  Esq.,  14,  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  Dor-i^et  Square 
Marti.-i]  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  WyndliamPlace,  Bryan.stone  Sqnarc 

STANDINO  COUSSEI,. 

John  Shapter,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn 

HANKF.RS. 

Messrs.  Bosanquet  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Messrs.  C.  Hopkinson,  Barton  and  Co.,  Re-zont  Street 
Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  Cavcndi-sh  Square 

SUMCITORS. 

Messrs.  Richardson,  Smith,  and  Jones,  2S,  Golden  Square 
nKPARTMF.NT  OF  MKDICAL  STATISTICS. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  General  Register  Oftice 

ACTUAHT. 

F.  G.  P.  Neilson,  Esq. 


This  Office  is  provided  willi  very  nccut 
which  it  can  A-^sure  UNSOUND  "LIms 
Extra  Premium  discontinued  on  restouit 
nent  health.  A  portion  of  the  extra  pre 
on  the  Policy.  Survivorship  Assurances 
suffers  from  disease,  effected  at  cheaper 


ately  constructed  Tables,  by 

on   Eiiuil.dile  Terms.      The 
ion  of  the  Assured  to  pernia- 

where  the  lire  in  expectation 
than  at  anv  othei 


PATENT  belt-Band  spring  drawers, 

*-  for  Huntinfr  or  Riding,  on  an  improved  principle,  for  supporting 
the  loins  and  abdomen,  In  riding  or  other  exercise,  preventing  rup- 
ture, checking  increase  of  corpulency,  and  gving  rcmark)ible  comfort 
in  general  wear,  both  to  thin  as  well  as  stmit  persons.  Made  by  the 
i  veiitor,  8.  K.  SALAMAN,  tailor  and  Uni-ches-niaker,  19,  Clia'ring- 
cros.s.  two  doors  ""rom  Craig's -court.  Rldlni;  trousers  cut  upon  an  Im- 
pro\ed  plan,  wbicli  renders  them  cxtremilv  phasant  wiUi  <ir  wilhon- 
braces.  The  new  light  waterproof  cape  and  coat,  atlapted  to  all  tell 
m  tcs,  seasons,  and  constitutions. 

PUESn  IMPORTATION  of  GENUINE  AU- 

^  ItOW-ROOT  finni  the  South  Sea  Islands,  forwarded  hv  M., 
Williams,  scni  of  llielati-  laniculed  mlssionarY,  and  consi^-urd  direct 
to  A.  S.  PLUMHE,  3,  ALIK-PLACE,  GREAT  ALIR  STHEET, 
WH[  fECHAl'EL.  This  Arrow-root  has  been  tested  by  the  mo  i 
emiuciit  Pbysici'iiis  and  Surgeons  in  London,  and  found  to  be  irre.ii  ly 
suj)eiior  to  any  other.  The  jelly  formed  by  it  Ss  stronger,  11iicker,a.id 
more  transparent,  and  remains  nuicb  longer  in  a  coagiduted  state  than 
any  other  Arrow-root.  It  may  be  used  for  pinldings,  custard,  blnnr- 
inantre,  Ac.;  recipes  for  which  arc  printed  on  the  wrappers,  It  is 
al.>o  an  excellent  astringent,  and  should  be  taken  Tdentifully  in  ca.ses  of 
iliarrhcea. 

Sold  by  Stationers,  Grocers,  Druggists,  &c.,  in  one  pound  packets 
consi.ierablc  profit  allowed  to  persons  to  vend  tiie  article.  Particular 
m  ly  be  obtained  of  A.  S.  P.,  .1,  Aiie-place,  Great^A lie-street.  White- 
chapel. 

Olllfi  INAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE 

ANSELL    AND     IIAWKE,     of  No.  8,  Great 

-i*-  Gueen  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  hegs  to  inform  Gentlemen 
commencing  or  altering  in  the  above  Profession,  that  they  have  a  large 
assortment  of  Drawers,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  every  requisite  for  com- 
pleting Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  mod.-rate  teiins.  Most  shUs- 
factory  references  can  be  given  as  to  style  and  quality.  Plans  and 
Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


lilar  tables  enable  the  Society  to  grant  Increased  Annuities 
Unsound  Lives— the  amount  varjlng  with  the  particular  disease, 
Members  at  Consmnptive  Families  assured  at  Equitable  Rates 
Healthy  Uvse  are  Assiued  on  lower  terms  than  at  mo-st  otliei:  Offices, 

Appticgtlpp  for  Agpncies  to  bp  made  tw  the  Actqary, 


COALS.— SAMSON   and   Co.,    Essex    Wharf 
strand,  and  JARROW,  South  Shields.  Coal-mei.  Ii  mts.  \u - 

ters.  ,tc.,  assure  their   Friends  thai  tliey  have  nnu.ii.i  i  i.  i,ii.>  ^   i  .1 

supplvingthem  with  COALS,  as  they  are  now  freii:!! 1,,    1  1,  >tii 

the  Cidlieries,  and  would  advise  early  orders  previou-s  tuiliu  a|.iJj'j-iLb- 
ing  rise  in  prices.  Verv  best  screened,  2.'is.  Od.;  seitmds,  21-;.; 
Anthracite,  for  Arnott's"  Sieves.  2*.is..  witlilu  four  miles,  cash. 
Founders'  and  Gas  Coke,  eqiuilly  cheap. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SURGEONS. 

THEIR  especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowine  extracts  of  letters  received  l.y  W.  RERDOE. 
■'  I  can  sav  of  the  coat  I  purchased  of  you,  that  1  never  ha  1  any 
thing  50  pleasant  in  wear,  or  so  eflicient  as  a  Waterproof,  and  thcre- 
forefin  r.vr.nT  respect  superior  to  a  '  Mackintosh  ;'  it  i^  a  very  plea- 
sant garment  too  for  liglitnessanilmoderate  warmth,  when  the  weather 
is  dry  ;  as  a  Medical  man  and  having  much  daily  ridins,  I  have  fully 
proved  what  is  above  stated,  and  you  are  welcome  to  use  tlds  as  the 
testimony  of  one  much  aiU  constantly  exposed  to  the  we.yiier,  .as  It 
ina\  be  useful  to  vourself  and  others. 

'      "  Cirencester,  "  THOMAS  WARNER, 

^  '*J^)liary  4th,  1813.  "  Surgeon.' 

I  got  a  Waterproof  Co.at  from  you  about  two  years  since.and  I  never 
had  such  comfort  and  satisfaction  from  any  other  description  of  manu- 
facture whatever.  PIERCE  NAGLES. 

Dublin.  

From  a  CIerg\-man  in  Wales, 
Enclosed  Li  tlic  amount  for  the  Ventilating  Waterproof  Erock  I 
ordered  of  von;  lam  much  pleased  with  it— it  is  W.aterproof  certainly, 
as  a  live  miles'  ride  on  horseback  in  a  very  bard  rain  satisfactorily 
proved,  white  the  perspiration  was  not  confined.  It  is  decidedly  the 
bf  St  rainy  weather  garment  I  ever  wore. 

Taliares,  Landell's  Faur,  HENRY  R.  LL0\D. 

The  above  were  sent  to  W.  E.  entirely  unsolicited  by  him,  and  came 
from  parties  he  lias  never  seen. 
Tie  saniient  referred  to  is  wann.  light,  portable,  durable,  economi- 
cal, Ihorou^hlv  respectable,  free  from  singularity  of  appearance,  and 
warranted   (witiioi^t   coxfisisg   pf.rspih.vtion  )    to  exclude  any 
descriiition  or  i|unntity  of  rain  whatever.      It  is  already  extensively 
.idoptcd  among   the    Medical  Profession,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
Physieiaiir.  and  Surgeons  bavin/  long  worn  it.     Made  only  by 
Walti-R  Bertiof.,  Tailor,  Waterproof^r,  &c. 
CO,  CoBMiiLL,  (Eight  doors  front  Bisbopsgate  Street.) 

SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  tliose  corrosive 
and  iuiuiious  melals,   calb-d  Nickel  and  German   Silrer,  sup- 
planted liy  tlie  introduction  of  a  new-,  and  perfectly  matchless  ALBA- 
T.\  PL.\TE.     C.WATSON,  (late  Aidtrman,)  il'and  42.  Barbicav, 
and  Hi,  Norton  Foi-gate,  aided  hy  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
■.ramatinn  of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  public  notice  the  most 
beautiful  Article  everyet  offered  ;   possessing  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appearance— with  all  Its  durability  and  hardness— with    Its  perfect 
sweetness  and  use — undergoing,  as  it  does,  a  Chemical  Process,   by 
whiih  all  that   is  nauseous  in   mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted — 
resi.'itinff  all  Acids— may  he  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
into  every  Article  f-jr  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks     -     -     -  per  doz.     10     C 
Dessert  Ditto  -------      ditto       1:;    0 

Soup  Ladles     ----------        tiO 

eauce  Ladles  ----------        10 

Tea  Spoons per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons       ---------         30 

C  WATSON  begs  the  Public  will  understand,  that  this  Metal  Is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  U  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
than  iiis'Metal  is  from  all  others  :  the  Puhlic  will,  therefore,  have  no 
diiHcuJly  in  discovering  the  animus  wbicli  directs  the  virident  attacks 
made  against  blui  bv  a  party  who  is  daily  suffering  from  the  unparal- 
leled success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  his  New  Plate  since 
its  introduction.  C,  W..  unlike  this  party,  courts  comparison,  feciing 
confident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-*minence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  &  4'2,  Barbicjn,  and  at  IG,  Norton 
Folgate. 

PAPER  TE.V  TRAYS,  42s.  :— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Palter",  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others, up  to  10  guineas  a  set ; 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  trays,  lo's.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  everv  variety,  from  3:ts.  to  l(15s. ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  14s. ; 
a  dozen  dessirt  ditto,  lOs.  Sd. :  carvers,  4s.  6d.  per  pair;  fendi  rs, 
from  Gs.  lo  G:ls,  ;  tire  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  2js. ;  American  ovens,  to 
bake  before  the  fire,  4».;  copper  kettle,  .'is.  (id. ;  cop]>er  coal  scoop, 
lis.  Gd.  iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  Gd.  npwnrds  !  and  every 
article  in  fnrnishingironmoneery  unusually  low.  Guality  is  here  the 
primary  consideration, — hence  Us  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years  , 
Hud  its  present  celebrity  "s'one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  fltf- 
nishil'g  Wsredousf^in  Londofi.     *  '     '  ■        .: 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


CLERICAL,    MEDICAL,    AND    GENERAL   LIFE   ASSURANCE   SOCIETY, 


INSTITUTED     1824. 


A  THIRD  QUINQUENNIAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  was  made  in  JANUARY,  I8-1-2,  and  the  BONUS  then  DIVIDED  amounted, 

(III  an  arerai/e,  to 
£28   PER  CEXT.  o\   THE   pre:«iiims  paid. 

BY  COMP.iniXO   THE  RJTES  OF  PREMIUM  (^AS  BELOIV,)    IT  HILL  BE  SEE'S  TII.IT  THEY  ARE  LOWER  THAN  THOSE  OF 

MOST  OTHER  OFFICES, 

PARTICULAELY   FOR   TERIMS  OF  YEARS. 
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AGENTS  ARE  REQUIRED  AVHERE  NONE  HAVE  BEEN  APPOINTEO. 
MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICWL  PROFESSION  ACT  .•VS  AGENTS  TO  THIS  SOCIETY,  TO  WHOM  THE  USUAL  COMMISSION  IS  ALLOWED. 

Further  nartictdars  can  he  obtained  of 

CEO.  II.  PINCKARD,  Actuary, 
No.  "8,  GnE.4T  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London-. 

**•  THE  INCOME   OF  THIS   SOCIETY,  WHICH  IS  STEADILY  INCREASING,  NOW  EXCEEDS   £97,900    PF.R  ANNUM. 


Publl-iliOil  li}   rongiiiRii  and  Co. 


•ii.lbn,  and  soLl  >>>'  a^  BjokscUers< 


In  1  V'll.  price  ICs. 

METHODUS  JlEDENDi;  or,  thi  JJeso.ipiion 
and  Trratmeur  of  tlie  prini'ipal  T>i-e&:>t.;.  incideni  to  the  Human 
Frame.     By  HF.NRY  MTORMAC.  M.D. 

'•  A  ViTv  valuable  practice  of  medicine,  containing  avast  i)\uiilily  of 
it^efiil  infurmation,  tlie  result  ol  practieal  oltservalion  aod  great  rc- 
liearclj."— Duldin  Medical  Press. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  with  31S  Wood-cuts,  price  I5s. 
The  first  vohime  of 

TURXING  and  MECHANICAL  MANIPU- 
LATION'. By  C.  HOLTZAPFFF.L.  AssocIHe  ofthe  Institn- 
linn  ol f.\il  F.njnneers.  Tlie  worl,  which  will  he  computed  in  5  vols., 
J  j  intnidcd  as  a  work  of  General  Reference  and  Practical  Instnicfion 
oa  the  I.athe  and  the  various  >fcchaQical  pursuits  followed  \j\ 
Amateurs. 

Each  volume  may  he  }inrcLa-=;'d  scpiir.itel> ,  and  will  lonn  a  disHiict 
ireelise  on  the  hr^ach  lit  which  it  i«  apijropri.ited.  Vol.  I.  treats  oi" 
Materials  from  the  Veget.-ible,  Animal,  and  Mineral  Kingdoma  ;  iheir 
>;-:es  in  the  Mechanical  Arts;  modes  of  severally  preparing,  working, 
and  joining  the  Materials  ;  with  the  practical  description  of  a  variety 
of  Processes,  which  do  not  eenerallv  require  the  use  of  tools  with  cut- 
Xinp  ed^'ei —Vol.  II.  (to  he  published  in  April.  1SJ3.}  will  treat  of 
rmiinc  Tools  and  Abrasive  Processca  — Vol.  III.  The  Complete 
Practice  nflland  or  Siiii]df  TurninE.— Vul.  IV.  Practice  of  Unianieii- 
tal,  or  Cfin^plex  Turning.— Vol.  V.   Practice  of  Amateur  Fuirineeriiif. 

Puhlished  by  Holtzaplfcl  and  Co.,  F.i.i>iiie.  Lathe,  and  Maiuifac- 
tiirers.  Xo.  Ci.  Charing  C.oss,  and  Xo.  127,  Long  Acre,  and  to  be  had 
of  nil  Booksellers. 


CRONTX  ON*  TRACTION  IM  CONSUMPTION  ANI>  ASTHMA,  t 

WITH  CASES.  ^' 

Will  be  puhli^^hed  immediatelv,  j 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  SUCCESSm.  TRKAT- 

-^*-  MENT  of  ASTHMA  and  CONSUMPTION  by  TRACTION, 
the  new  remedv  succes^fuUv  introduced  into  practice,  hy  Mr.  CruMN", 
late  Surceon  to  the  Dispensary  for  the  Diseases  of  the  LungOnd 
Heart,  Liverp.-ol,and  Surgeon  to  the  Free  Dispensary,  9i.  St.  Martin's 
Lane. 


DR.  RAMADGE  ON  CONSUMPTION. 
iVQ.   Prict  9..   !i.c  "^    '.1  Edition,  llhif^tjaied  \.y  CoioureJ 


Ju>;t  Puhli.shed. 

■yriKAVS  upon  the  STATICS  of  the  HITMAN 

'  rilFnT.  Animal  Heat,  and  Detemiiiialious  of  Blo.ul  to  the 
Hei.d,  .V(  . ;  with  ai)  Appendix,  exaniininff  certain  Views  of  Professor 
Liv-hiif.  IJy  JUl.lVS  JEFFREYS.  F.R.S.,  formerly  in  Hie  Iniia 
.Medical  Stalf;  Stafr-Siiri:i-on  of  Cawtiporc,  .<c. 

Lorfrmai)  and  Co.,  Puternoster-rovi  ;  s.  lU-'hIey,  Fleet-street;  J. 
Churchill,  Princes-street,  SnIiO. 

CVRTIS  ON  DEAFNESS.  .Vc. 
Ju>t  published.  Kith  plates.  Third  Edition,  price  1^. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  AURAL  SUR- 
GKRV,  with  the  mo*,t  aucct-iful  and  approved  rnoiUi  of trcat- 
mciil.  a:%  employed  at  the  principal  hospitals  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  al  ibc  Huv.il  Diapeiisur>-  for  Divea^cs  of  the  Ear.  Hv  .lOHN 
IIAHRl.'-ON  CURTIS,  Esq.,  DirectomndSureeon  to  the  Institution. 
London  :  John  Churchill.  Prlncevitreel,  Soho. 
Of  whom  iiiav  he  had,  hv  the  same  Author.  4th  Edition,  price  Cs.  Cd. 

'THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH, 

With  Hcniark^  on  Air,  E\ercl»e,  Diet,  and  Ch-thini;.  SiC-Cnuscs  and 
Prevention  of  Disease-  Suggested  Improvement""  in  the  .Mt-tropolis 
Jit  to  dT.ii(  s-re,  supply  ol  pure  water.  puTiliealion  of  the  atmosphere, 
vrcc(i>i:i  of  fountains  and  additional  pump",  recreation^  in  tlie  open 
;iir,  .tnd  the  cstrdilishment  of  ca^lnoi  in  the  parks. 

•■  Full  of  jiuticiouft  and  sensible  observations." — LiierBr>-  Ga?.. 

"  The  ln'Ki  manual  of  liealth  that  ban  ever  appeared."— .Standard. 

"  Tlie  advice  to  the  sadt-ntary  and  the  siuJlou<t  Is  deserving  of  utte:  - 
I'-on."-  M.iriiing  Chronicle. 

•*  Curtis  ii  clever,  and  his  little  hook  It  alike  amiKlng  and  well  In- 
formed."- New  Monthly  MajCA^ine. 

"  The  v>iiik  Mill  do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  on  this  .snb- 
jtct." — Meirnpolitan  Matc'^zlnc. 

"  In  thi^  ifcful  treatise  we  find  well  conceived  observation*  on  the 
subject  o(  labour  and  exercise."— Chanihcr's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

This  U  a  plain,  scoslble,  unpretending  Ktlle  treatise."— Tait*>  EJIn. 
Magazine. 

"  EMrcmtly  well  vattb  a  careful  perusal."— Jolm  BuB. 


VAN  BUTCHELL  on  FISTULA,   &c.— The   Sixth   EJilion.—Just 
publiKlied,  in  Svo.,  cloth  bo.ards,  price  7s.  Cd.  (enlarged), 

FACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS  rclfitive  to  n 
Successful  Mode  of  TREATING  PILES,  Fistul.i,  Hermorr- 
hoidalEKci-e*;cDnces,Tumours.and Strictures. WITHOUT  CUTTING 
or  CONFINEMENT:  illustrated  with  numerous  rase=i.  Beiuff  a 
familiar  Exposition  of  the  Practice  of  S.  J.  VAN  BUTCHELL,  Sur- 
eenn -Accoucheur, 

"It  is  very  rarely  our  practice  to  advert  to  books  on  profefislonal 
subjects  ;  but  the  'Facts  and  Observalinns*  appear,  by  their  practical 
and  unpretending  character,  to  indicate  so  e-i-sy  and  pmnipt  a  relief 
from  a  largo  class  of  most  painful  and  distressing  diseases,  th.it  we 
believe  this  word  of  commendation  from  us,  which  we  eivc  with  much 
sincerity,  will  not  he  tlioui,-ht  mlsplatcd  or  wllhnul  its  use." — Ex- 
aminer. 

Published  hy  H.  RENSHAW,  Medical  Bookseller.  Strand;  sold 
also  by  the  Author,  at  his  residence,  L'7,  Baker-slreet,  Portman- 
s^uare. 

MADEIRA  HOUSE,  36,  Bedford  Square. 

—For  the  benefit  of  persons  in  delicate  health,  or  labouring  under 
old  or  variable  disorders  of  the  internal  organs  or  of  the  joints.  A 
complete  and  liberal  family  establishment  has  been  formed,  in  which 
an  uiiifoimly  hit;Ii  temperature,  with  airiness  and  the  indispensable 
comforts  of  an  invalid  in  retirement  has  been  carefully  considired, 
Profciisionally  directed  by  a  gentleman  who  ha*  had  peculiar  opporlu- 
nilics  of  observing  the  advantagea  of  a  warm  climate,  as  wc'.l  as  the 
methods  retjuired  to  render  it  safe  and  available.  Applications  for 
particulars  mu-;t  he  hy  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  NUTiL— One  or 
two  domestics  in  declining  health,  and  of  superior  chaiactcr.  may  find 
an  advantageous  engagement. 

MEDICAL     PRACTITIONERS.  —  To 

meet  the  convenience  of  tho-ie  Medical  Practitioners,  who 
(owing  to  their  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  or  other  rea- 
sons,) are  desirous  of  expeditiously  rcfreshio?  their  Anatomical 
knowkduc,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  also  for  the  accommodation  of  Senior  Pupils,  Mr. 
DERMOTT  receives  Gentlemen  into  liis  House  hy  the  Mouth ;  an 
arrangement  vastly  advantageous  to  those  who  cannot  absent  them- 
selves long  from  their  Pracllce.-  And  in  reference  to  the  many  in- 
quiries of  candidates  with  rf^pcct  to  this  extent  of  indulgence  on  the 
puit  of  llic  Cidlecc,  >!r.  D.,  inserts  their  own  otticiul  announcement. 

The  Coiut  of  Examiners  have  resolvcit  — 

"lh;it  icentlemen  who  were  practblng  5;»irgcr>'  prior  to  1S15.  l>c 
admitted  to  examination  on  producing  proofs  of  aueh  unatonilcal  and 
surgical  educatiJn  as  may  b«  deemed  aulBcient  hy  the  (,'ourl  of  Ex- 
amiueiTi. 

**  That  other  ciindidates  be  admitted  to  examination  upon  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  several  cerllflcatea  required  by  the  regulationslln  force, 
when  they  began  their  professional  education  by  apprenticeship,  or  by 
ailcndancc  <m  lectures  or  ho'^pltal  practice." 

Apply  to  Mr.  DcRTuorr,  Chartollc  Street  School  of  Medicine,  IS 
Charloiic  Street,  BloomEbury. 

Dissections,  Private  Instruction  and  Surgicil  Lectures  continued 
during  the  Summer. 
I  ',*  Prime  Counes  of  0|>er«tivc  Surgtr). 
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ria'es. 

CONSUMPTION  CURABLE,  nnd  the  manner 
in  wbich  Nature  as  v*ell  as  Remedial  Art  operates  in  effeciing  a 
healing  Proccs.s  in  C.xses  of  Consumplion,  explained  and  illustrated  hy 
numerou.s  remarkable  and  interesting  Cases.  Bv  FR-^NCIS  H.  RA- 
Xf.^DGE,  yi.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physirians,  Src. 

"  Tlie  author's  tro.-itment  is  so  >imple,  so  accordant  with  physiologi- 
cal and  pathological  laws,  so  free  from  charlatanism  and  imaTinative 
dreams,  that  1  not  only  feel  a  high  predilection  for  it,  hut  think  It 
worthy  to  he  recommended  to  the  impartial  and  careful  examination 
of  my"profes;innal  Brethren. "—Preface  to  the  German  Translation, 
by  Dr.  HoiiSBAi'M. 

"  Mv  own  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  (he  work  ofDr.  Ba- 
madge' abounds  in  interest,  and  especially  deserves  the  attention  of 
Practitioners."— Preface  to  the  French  Translation,  by  M.  Lebkav, 
Physician  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  Principal  Physician  to  the 
Military  Hospital  at  Brussels. 

London;  Longman  and  Co. 


MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  an- 
nounce  that  on  Saturday.  Feb.  IStli.  at  12  o'clock,  they  will  sell 
by  Auction  al  'heir  Great  Room,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  a 
large  Collection  of  Specimens  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  Skeietons  of 
Birds  and  Anini.iU  from  South  a;id  North  America  and  Austtaitu, 
including  Monkeys,  Kangaroos,  Boa  Constrictors.  £c..  in  fine  preser- 
vation. Reptile^  preserved  in  spirits  from  Africa  and  India,  &c.  Sc, 
on  view  the  day  prior,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Roont. 

NORTH     BRITISH     LIFE     INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
4,  Ne«  Bank  Buildings,  Lothburj-;  and  10,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Established  ISo:).    Protecting  Capital,  £1,OUO,OUO,  fully  subscrib;?J. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland— President. 
Sir  Peter  Lawie,  Alderman— Chairman  of  the  London  Board. 
Francis  Warden.  Emj.- Vice  Chairman. 

John  Webster,  M.D.,  21.  Brook  Street.  Grosvenor  Square— PliysicUn. 
Extract  fiom  Table  of  Increaaing  Premiums  to  Insure  £100  for  Life. 
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WILDENOWS  CAPSULKS  GELATI- 
NEVSES.  The  partnersliip  between  "  Wildenow  and 
Krantr."  hcing  disrolved,  JULIUS  Kll-\NTZ  Iteps  to  state,  thit  he 
continues  the  manufacture  of  the  Capsules  at  Ufore,  and  trusts  to 
obtain  a  continuanco  of  the  patr.Tiiage  hitherto  hc-towcd  upon  thi 
Preparation,  to  merit  which  will  be  his  conitant  e  ideavonr. 

J.  Krant/.  camions  his  friends  ngaiiiM  certain  iH-rsons  who  falsely 
pretend  to  have  been  in  the  employ  of  himself  ami  late  partner,  and 
profess  to  be  able  to  suppiv  an  atllcle  of  the  -iUTiie  superior  quality. 

10,  President-street  East,  Klng-squarc.  C.oswclt  road. 
GOLD  LABELS.— -\  NEW  SET,  engraved  in  F-trxplian  either  for 
Bottles.  Drawers,  Sec. 
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COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  THEOKY 
AND  PRACTICE  OE  MEDICINE. 

By  r.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D,,  F.R..S.,  Professor  of  tlie  Praclirc 
of  MeJicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  at  University  College, 

•  ,1  have  now  to  notice  an  important  plienomenon 
resulting  from  percussion  tliat  I  did  not  mention 
yesterday,  and  tlitil  is,  sound  proceeding  from  the 
deep-seated  parts.  I  have  mentioned  that  sounds 
on  percussion  mny  he  elicited  either  from  the 
superHcial  ))arts  "v  the  dilated  parts  in  some  degree, 
anil  I  mentiouKl  the  difterent  souutls  that  arise, 
aud  that  may  ho  thus  elicited,  by  deep  seated  per- 
cussion in  the  upper  parts  of  the;  chest.  liut  in 
the  ujiper  i^arts  of  the  chest,  you  will    observe 

•  there  are  e<jnstituents  of  sounds  that  I  have  not 
atlverled  to, — the  large  tubes  themselves. 

'  Now  it  appears  that  a  certain  amount  of  tubular 
sound  is  given  in  a  state  of  health,  by  iorcible 
percussion,  if  it  is  not  mi\.  d  up  «it!i  an  unusual 
pulmonary  sound,  which  tends  to  give  a  great  re- 
sonance to  those  parts  of  the  chest.  If  tlu'  pul- 
monary tissue  is  of  such  depth  and  thickness  as  tn 
bo  adapted  to  transmit  the  stroke  ti>  the  inti.'rior  of 
the  tubes,  you  will  not,  if  you  listen,  find  a  tubular 
sonnd  on  percussion.  But  if  you  come  to  the  trachea, 
and  make  the  percussion  there,  you  will  get^  tu- 
bular sound.  This  sound  varies  according  to  the 
length  of  the  tubes.  It  happens  in  some  cases  of 
disease  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs,  es- 
pecially towards'the  roots,  that  they  dii  transmit 
the  sound  to  the  txibes,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances,* you  find  a  tubular  sound  on  percussion. 
This  completes  the  whole  history  of  the  percussion 
•sounds  of  the  chest.  The  tubular  stroke  sound 
is  produced  iu  cases  of  disease,  where  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  is  so  far  condensed  as  to  transmit  that 
stroke  from  the  e.xterior  to  the  tubes,  or  where  tlie 
tubes  are  pushed  into  claser  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  or  when  the  tubes  themselves  become  ex- 
panded bj'irritationorby  dilatation,  or  by  the  IVu-ma- 
t  iitn  I  >f  cavities  conmuinicating  within  them  ;  where 
1  hi  s  i  s  tile  case,  the  sounds  are  more  or  less  of  a  tubular 

■  cliaractei-,  and  what  is  called  tlie  crack-pot  soutid  is 
'    pi"odiiced  by  the  percussion  in  the  tubes  or  cavity 

communicating  with  the  tubes.  The  percussion  in 
that  case  gives  not  only  the  sound  of  the  tube,  but 

^  likewise  a  little  tinkling  or  quivering  sound, 
which  resembles  not  only  a  pot  or  a  jar  sound 
when  struck,   but  a   crack  pot  sound,  "with    the 

.    addition  of  a  certain  jar  or  tinnitus,  or  bubbling 

\throngh  it. 
\   We  now  proceed  to  the  next  class  of  sounds, 

.  tjiosc  produced  by   the  passage  of  the  air  to  and 

■  fro,  or  expiration  and  inspiration.  1  shall  not  be 
/too  minute  in  explanation  of  these  signs  and  the 
'varieties  of  "auscultation,  because  I  have  detailed 

them  fully  in  the  works  I  have  written  on  this 
subject  in  the  fast  edition  of  the  "  Pathology  and 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest."  I  shall  only 
here  refier  to  those  points  «liich  require  some  ob- 
servation iu  reply  to  some  able  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  subjecl. 

"Now  you  will  find  that  I  hiive  given  a  certain 
definition  of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  passage 


of  the  air,  that  is  motion  resisted.  Motion  alone 
does'  not  constitute  sound,  but  there  must  be  re- 
sistance. And  so  with  regard  to  the  motion  of 
the  heart  ;  the  motion  of  tlie  air  to  and  fi-o,  gives 
sound  iu  proportion  to  the  amount  and  the 
velocity  of  the  air,  and  the  amount  of  resistance 
given  to  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  sound  produced 
by  inspiration,  the  air  being  received  into  the 
mouth  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  passes  with  con- 
sideralile  force  through  the  tracheal  canty,  enters 
the  larynx,  goes  down  to  the  trachea,  and  passes 
down  to  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  bronchi. 
Now  the  air  meets  with  a  certain  degree  of  resist- 
ance from  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  tubes  and 
various  pi-ominences  which  it  meets  with  in  its 
course.  If  the  motion  of  the  air  is  forcible,  the 
passage  of  the  air  produces  sounds.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  sounds  characteristic  of  the  parts 
through  or  over  which  the  air  passes.  We  have 
sounds  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  in  the 
nostrils,  aud  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  There 
is  the  palateal  sound,  from  the  passage  of  the  air 
ag,ain*t  a  sort  of  palate,  evident  in  the  snorting  of 
persons  during  sleep.  There  is  likewise  the 
laringe.al  sound,  quite  distinct,  and  highly  cha- 
racteristic; you  hear  it  by  applying  your  ear  to 
llie  slethoseopo  over  the  larynx.  Then  the  air 
passes  down  with  considerable  force,  and  carries 
sound;  with  it  through  the  air  tubes, and  therefore 
there  are  various  sounds  produced  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  air  passages.  Tiiey  are  heard  liken  ise 
in  inspiration  as  the  air  passes  down  the  trachea 
over  the  lai"ger  bronchi.  The  sounds  become  more 
tubular  over  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  nhen  the  air 
gets  into  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  bronchi, 
the  s.iund..  produced  give  the  idea  of  euncentraled 
air  in  motion  with  considerable  force.  It  is  more 
coiityntrated  in  one  botly  th.an  when  it  becomes 
expaudcil  over  a  range,  because  the  tubes  and 
Iheir  divisions  are  enlarged  in  area,  and  hence 
th?i'e  is  a  greater  velocity  in  the  passage  of  the 
air  tlu'ough  the  trachea,  than  the  larger  divisions 
of  the  bronchi.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  sound 
is  louder  and  more^tense  in  this  situation  than 
it  is  over  the  surface  <if  the  lung.  But  where  the 
tubes  plunge  and  divide  into  the  tissue  of  the  lung, 
there  the  resistance  met  with  is  still  somewhat 
deadened,  though  there  is  enough  to  produce 
sound.  When  the  air  becomes  ditfiised  over  a 
greater  extent,  and  enters  into  the  vesicular  tex- 
ture, it  gives  rise  to  a  diffused  dull  sound,  of  a 
more  agreeable  character,  which  is  called  vesicular 
or  respiratory.  The  sound  in  this  case  is  some- 
what like  the  passage  of  a  breeze  through  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  its  peculiar  character  is  that  it 
has  not  the  sharpness  or  harshness  of  the  concen- 
trated tubular  sound.  For  a  more  correct  descrip- 
tion and  lietter  understanding  of  these  soimds,  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  direct  impression  of  the 
senses,  which  will  give  you  a  far  better  idea  than 
words  can  express.  In  fact,  words  do  not  pi'operly 
convc}^  any  representation  of  the  senses. 

W<'  now  consider  the  air  passing  out.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  little  modification  in  the  sound;  it 
is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  it  is  in  the  air  passing 
in.  After  the  lungs  are  expanded  by  air,  there  is 
a  passive  state,  and  the  motion  commences  in  a 
reverse  direction.  But  the  motion  commencing 
has  but  little  forces  it  is  a  thing  beginning  to 
move.  It  has  little  impulse  or  niomeiitum,  and 
clearly  has  not  the  elements  of  sound,  or  the  ele- 
ment of  sound  and  motion  is  wanting.  Resistance 
is  the  first  eftbrt,  and  this  is  created  by  the  air 
passing  through  the  minute  vessels  into  the  tubes. 
The  tubes  .are  funnel  shaped,  and  thei-e  is  no  angle 
to  oppose  them  whatever.  Hence  when  you  listen 
to  the  chest  in  the  act  of  expiration  there  is  a 
little  faint  sound,  but  it  is  trilling  to  the  full  and 
equal  sound  in  inspiration.  It  is  different  when 
the  air  gets  into  the  tubes.  It  acquires  iu  that 
case  greater  momentum  or  continuance  of   this 


motion,  and  acquires  greater  velocity  also;  but  as 
I  have  mentioned  the  area  of  the  tubes  is  con- 
siderably sm.aller  than  the  area  of  the  vesicles; 
and  the  area  of  the  large  tubes  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  area  of  the  small  tubes.  There 
is  a  progressive  increase  of  velocity  as  the  area 
passes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  with  the  increase 
of  motion  there  is  an  increase  of  sound.  A  certain 
degree  of  reverberation  is  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  air  along  the  sides  of  any  tube,  and  more 
or  less  motion  will  be  produced. 

Now  there  is  one  principle  we  have  not  3-et 
clearly  seen.  You  hear  the  sound  on  inspiration 
fully  all  over  the  lung,  because  the  sound  is  pro- 
duced all  over  the  lung,  not  only  in  the  tubes,  but 
in  the  vesicular  texture  itself.  But  we  hear 
the  sound  of  expiration  very  indistinctly  over  the 
lung,  and  it  is  only  produced  in  particular  parts — 
internal  parts.  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  hear  the 
souiul  of  the  tubes  through  the  vesicidar  texture? 
For  this  reason — that  it  is  an  exceedingly  bad  con- 
ductor of  sound.  The  texture  of  the  lungs  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  bodies,  differing  very  much 
in  density  from  each  other  ;  and  differing  so  as  to 
impede  the  transmission  of  sound,  there  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  equality  of  tension  given  to 
Ihem  to  transmit  the  sound  just  as  soft  bocUes  ara 
dampers  of  sotmd . 

Now  where  sound  is  produced,  its  propng.ation  i.» 
owingmoretotheyieldingof  the  textm-e,  than  to  the 
transmitting  of  the  vibrations.  This  is  the  reason 
why  till'  stmnd  of  inspiration  is  purely  vesicular 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  lung,  as  also  why  in 
expiration  there  is  but  a  shglit  sound  over  the 
greater  part  of  thq^vesicular  texture.  The  ■  sound 
transmitted  1 1  tUft  tubes  is  not  transmitted  to  the 
interior.  When  you  come  to  the  bronchi  near  the 
axilla,  you  have  the  air  in  the  tubes  so  intense  as 
to  pass  across  the  vesicular  texture,  and  3'ou  hear 
the  sound  of  tubular  inspiration.  It  is  louder  and 
more  concentrated,  because  thei-e  is  no  intervening 
texture  to  cut  off  the  sound. 

Now  all  these  principles  are  applicable  to  dis- 
ease. Suppose  a  particular  texture  is  consolidated 
or  is  compressed  by  liquid  effusion,  the  result  will 
lie  more  sound  than  is  given  by  the  vesicular 
texture.  This  very  compression  of  texture  ren- 
ders the  lung  a  good  conductor  of  sound.  It  was 
before  a  bad  conductor  on  account  of  the  porosity 
of  its  substance,  which  is  very  membranous  and 
very  flaccid,  giving  a  dead  sound.  But  now  the 
sound  is  more  concentrated  from  the  medium  of 
the  sound  being  more  imiform,  and  being  in  a 
condition  capable  of  transmitting  sound.  In  ex- 
piration you  will  have  not  only  the  sound  of  the 
tubes  in  "the  region  examined,  but  you  may  have 
the  sound  transmitted  to  the  other  regions  by  the 
concentrated  texture.  It  is  transmitted  from  the 
interior  to  the  exterior. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  few  things  in  respect  to 
unhealthy  sound.  Loudness  depends  on  velocity, 
and  the  amount  of  resistance.  Accordingly, 
quick  breathing  .and  rapid  breathing  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  sound.  On  the  other  hand, 
low  or  long  lii'eathing  gives  little  sound,  and 
\\liere  3-ou  have  difficulty  in  heaiiug  the  sound  on 
inspiration,  you  m.ay  render  it  more  authble  by 
desiring  the  patient  to  take  a  quick  breath.  A 
cough  does  the  same  thing.  In  children  the  res- 
piration is  naturallj-  both  moi'e  forcible  .and  more 
energetic  or  rapid,  like  most  other  movements  of 
children,  and  this  is  oni-  reason  why  respiration  is 
naturally  louder  in  children.  The  texture  of  the 
lung  is  more  dense.  There  is  agTeater  proportiiin  of 
solid  contents  in  the  texture  of  the  lungs  of  young 
subjects  than  in  old  persons,  and  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  bing  arc  in  fact  denser.  Aud  this 
is  th'-  reason  wliy  the  sounds  there  are  transmitted, 
aud  the  sound  is  so  much  mm"e  of  a  tubular  cha- 
racter. There  is  a  greater  sh.arpness  in  it  and  in 
the  neighbnurliood  of  the  tubes,  and  it  is  more 
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distinct.      The  tubiilav  phenomena  are  altogetlier 
move  (Icvelopecl  in  children  than  in  aduhs. 

Niiw  disease  sometimes  produces  a  somewhat 
simihir  effect  at  one  part  of  the  Imig.  AVe  find  in 
children  that  if  anything  incapacitates  a  large 
portion  of  the  lung,  it  will  acquire  increased  exer- 
tion and  increased  rapidity.  Thus  it  is  when  one 
luu"  or  a  large  portion  of  one  lung,  is  diseased; 
there  is  caused  supplementary  respiration,  a  term 
.riven  to  it  bv  Dr.  Andrew.  Morbid  varieties, 
consistin"-of  di'ft'erent  degrees  of  loudness  andinten- 
sitv  in  tlu-  character  of  the  respiration  are  jndueed 
in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  chest.  There  may  be  many 
varieties  of  the  respiratory  murmur  or  breath 
sound  all  over  the  chest,  without  there  being  any 
disease,  and  therefore  with  regard  to  the  first 
sound,  or,-\nth  regard  to  the  stroke  on  percussion, 
the  chief  standard  is  that  of  comparison  of  the  one 
side  with  the  other.  Then  there  arc_  v.arioties  in 
the  de"ree  of  the  respiration.  For  instance,  the 
sound  of  inspiration  is  impaired  by  those  diseases 
that  obstruct  the  tubes,  preventing  the  access  of 
the  air  through  the  texture.  It  is  likewise  im- 
paired by  compression  of  the  texture,  ns  in  liquid 
effusion.  Then  there  is  unusual  rigidity  of 
the  texture,  a  want  of  elasticity,  a  want  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  motions  of  the  chest,  which  prevents 
the  passage  of  the  air  in  and  out,  to  and  fro,_  re- 
gularly, "as  in  the  ordinary  act  of  respiration. 
Again,  this  differs  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind, 
and  thus  you  may  have  varieties  of  sharp  and  soft 
respiration,  the  sharp  sound  somewliat  approach- 
ing to  the  tubular  cliaracter,  or  a  soft  and  diffused 
sound  which  is  naturally  deep. 

The  varieties  oftnbularrespiration  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  exterior,  and  give  rise  to  different 
siK-ns.  There  is  a  cavernous  variety  arising  from  the 
cmnmunication  of  the  air  with  a  cavity,  instead  of 
subdividing   in   the   usual   way.      We    find    this 
taking  place  near  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  phthisis. 
There  are  sounds  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
caiity,  sometimes  by  the    passage  of  the  air  in 
and  out  of  the  cavity,  and  soniptimes  across  the 
mouth  of  the  cavity.    Great  vafieties  may  be  pre- 
sonti'd  by  the  conilition  of    the  lung  when  dis- 
eased.    Under  these  circumstances,  when  there  is 
cavernous  respiration  or  tubular  respiration,  you 
observe  that  the  sound  is  produced  not  only  in  in- 
spiration, bnt  more  or  less  in  expiration.     This  ii, 
by  no  means  a  constant  phenomenon.     Nou  just 
observe  the  reason  why  you  have  not  alwa3's  the 
same   constant   pheni'mena    in    cavernous   rcspi- 
rajion   and  in  bronchial  respiration.     The  sound 
produced    liy    the   pa-ssage     of    the   air    into    a 
cavity,    arises   from    a    resonance    taking    place 
in    the    interior.      The    sound   in    tliis    case    is 
like    blowing    into    a   decanter    of   water.      On 
llie  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  caNity,  across  the 
mouth  of  which  tlic  air   blows.     It   often   takes 
]Jace  that  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  large'  tube,  and  the  air  merely  blows   across 
the  moutli   of  it  as  it  passes  dow  nwards.     Every 
variety  of  sound  may  be  produced,  antl  tlie  sounds 
I  have  been  menlioning  may  be  produced  by  the 
p.issage  of  the  air  over  the  mouth  of  a  cavity   in 
inspiration   and  expiration,   and    accordingly    in 
both  you  may  liave  the  sound  of  the  air  resound- 
ing in  the  cavity. 

Then  again  there  are  varieties  in  Ihe  respira- 
tory sound  in  duration.  It  may  be  prolonged 
on  one  .side,  and  cut  short  on  the  other;  or  it  may 
lie  unnaturally  prolonged  on  one  side,  whilst  it  is 
natural  on  the  other.  The  inspiratory  sound  lasts 
as  long  as  the  motion  of  inspiration.  But  in  some 
cases  you  find  tni  listening  to  the  elu^t,  that  the 
Kound  is  stopped  short,  instead  of  going  to  tlu^  full 
hmgth  of  respiration.  It  is  stopped  short,  as  if 
something  was  .stopping  it  from  going  to  its  full 
extent.  'J'his  arises  from  various  causes  of  dis- 
ease. As  for  instance,  when  the  bronchi  are  veiy 
much  obstructed  with  mucus ;  it  is,  however, 
more  commiiiily  the  result  of  compression  of  the 
lung  by  liquid  elVusion.  Sometimi  s  it  arises  from 
i-onsolidatiun  of  tlie  lung.  The  irregular  prolon- 
r;ution  arises  from  diseases  fif  the  air  tubes,  as  in 
brtnichiiis,  and  in  emphysema,  where  the  air  cells 
are  unduly  dihilid.  Some  how  or  other  they  <lo 
not  part  wiih  their  contents  with  freedom.  This 
may  ap\)ly  fo  inspiration  or  expiration.  Jn  inspi- 
ration, i|  exists  most  remarkably  in  bronchitis.,  and 


in  expiration  most  remarkably  in  emphysema. 
Sometimes  it  ha-s  other  things  added  t^^  it.  Not 
merely  are  the  sounds  of  res]>iration  modified,  but 
new  sounds  are  added,  sometimes  of  a  totally  new 
character.  Their  principal  character  generally 
is  dependent  upon  an  unnaturally  increased  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
tubes  and  into  the  vesicular  structure.  Increased 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  air  will  produce 
new  vibrations,  which  are  rendered  in  some  degree 
universal ;  it  is  a  soniferous,  and  altogether  a 
peculiar  sound. 

This  peculiar  new  sound  is  referable  to  various 
causes.     For  instance,  it  may  be  produced  by  a 
swelling  on  the  trachea,  by  a  tumour  pressing  on 
it,  so  as  to  leave  the  passage  very  narrow.    This 
even    wiU    cause    an    increased    resistance,    and 
that   increased  resistance,    when    increased   to    a 
considerable  degree,  causes  new  sounds.     There 
is  not  only  a  blowing  sound  where  the  jjassage  of 
the  air  is  free,  but  there  is  a  musical  sound.  There 
are    variations    of  sound    produced    by    different 
rhonchi — the  mucous  rhonchi.     There  in.ay  be  a 
clot  of  mucus  across  the  angle  of  the  tube,  and 
as  the  air  passes,  it  receives  a  jerk,  and  is  driven 
into  a  sonorous  vibration.    There  are  the  sonorous 
rhonchi,  the   snorting,  or   dry    mucous   rhonchi. 
There  are  other  varieties  that  are  produced   by 
the  passage  of  the  air  through  a  liquid;  the  air 
passing  through  with  considerable  rapidity  pro- 
duces "bubbles,  the    breaking    of    which    biAliIes 
causes  a  new  sound,  a  crepitation,  or  a  biibbUng 
sound,  more  of  a  crackling  character 'in  the  smaller 
tubes,  and  a  bubbling  in  the  larger  ones.     There 
is  the  whistling,  which  is  one  of  the  dry  rhonchi. 
.  This  takes  place  chi<'(ly  in  the  small   tubes.     Also 
in  the  large  tubes,  where  the  passage  is  narrow. 
This    whistling    implies   a   very   narrow   orifice. 
There  is  a  condition,  again,  that  is  indicative  of 
serious  disease;  that  is,  where  the  loud  sonorous 
rhonchus   is   hardly   beard.      This  depends  on    a 
tumour  external   to  and  compressing   the    tube, 
as  in  obstruction  from  mucus  or  a  thickening  of 
the  passage;  and    where  it    remains  permanent, 
it  may  imply  something  serious. 

There  are  other  .signs  of  disease  independently 
of  these,  to  which  we  should  direct  our  attention. 
For  instance,  compression  on  the  aorta  by  one  of 
the  large  bronchi,  and  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
broneliial   gland.     The  rhonchi  are  very  often  un- 
natural and  vesicular,  for  this  very  obi'itms  reason ; 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  bronclij|^  tumour,  there  will 
be  a  certain  degree  of  obstructiim  to  (he  passage 
of  the  air,  and  conseijuently  the  act  of  vesicular 
respiration  will  be  very  much  irapaired.v    Again, 
some  of  tlio  varieties  of  "rhon-hi  owe  their  presence 
and  llieir   character  to  their   being  in  the    Pner 
bronchi    instead   of  the   larger  and   middle-sized 
ones.     Not  in  the  vesicular  texture  entirely,  but 
in   Ihe  tubes  leading  to  them.     This  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  liquid.     Where  it  is  less,  and  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  crackling,  it  is  subcrepitant; 
and   where  it  is  crackling,  it  is  crepitant.     The 
cavernous   sound   consists   of  some    other  sounfl 
being  associated  with  the  blowing  sound  in  respi- 
ration, and  it  depends  on  the  efl'usion  of  liiinid  in 
the  seat  of  iho  respiration.     Very  often  there  is 
nuisical  sound  and  Ihe  mucous  crepitant  together. 
This  is  a  very  common  kind  of  mucous  rhonchus. 
The  dry  mucous,  the  crepitant  and  the  sub-crepi- 
tant,  is  "sometimes  produced;  it  varies  very  much, 
anil  has  been  called  the  mueo-crepilant  rhonchus. 
Now  the  bubbling  rhonchi  are  rather  more  im- 
portant.    The  moist  rhonchi  an?  more  important 
than    the    sonorous,    for    ihis    reason— Ih.at    the 
presence  of  the   liquid  in  Ihe  lextnre   or  in   the 
lubes,  will  more  interfere   with   respiration   than 
the  obstruction  producing  the  sonorous  ronchus. 
In  fact,  it  may  arise  from  n  partial  obstnieliou. 
whereas    Ihe    mucous    and     the    other    rhonchi, 
imply  a  bubbling  in  a  great  many  lubes;  and  ne- 
cordingiy  you  may  judge  that  Ihe  iMibblingrlionclii 
arc  iniporlaiit  in  proportion  to  their  e\lenl,  and  U> 
Ihe  amount  of  infringement   on    the   respiratory 
fiinction. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  subieet  of  Ihe  voice. 
Sounds  of  the  voice  are  Iransniillcd  (hrough  Ihe 
chest.  As  Ihe  air  passing  along  produces  'ounds 
in  tho  vesicular  texture,  and  then  Iraverses  the 
jiibes,  so  llie  pound  of  the  \oWp  h  ju'oduced  in  the 


tube?  in  various  ways.     Let  us  start  from  the  loud 
and  open  voice.     If  you  apply  j-our  ear  you  will 
hear  the  voice  in  its  gi-eatest  character;  the  whole 
of  the  trachea  is   occupied  in  a  strong  degree,  and 
the  larger  tubes  especi;illy.     You  have  in  this  case 
natural  bronchophony,  like  to  the  voice  in  the  in- 
terior, in  the  region  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea, 
over  the  sub-divisions  of  the  large  tubes.     AVhen 
we  come  to  Ihe  texture  of  the  lung,  you  have  a  con- 
dition  greatly   different.     The   tubes   divide   and 
subdivide,  and  dilfuse  an  amount  of  resonance  by 
that  subdivision  which   extends  all  over  the  tex- 
ture fif  Ibe  lung.     The  lung,  as  I  said  before,  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  sound,  aiul  not  only  is  it  so,  but 
it  is  a  stifier  of  sound,  a  so  \nd  damper.     This  is  a 
principk^  natural  philosophers  have  lost  sight  of 
in  a  great  degree,  that  a  body  may  not  only  be 
a  bad  conductor  of  sound,  but  may  actually  inter- 
cept  sound,  so  that  it  is  not  only  not  transmitted, 
out  damped  and  cut  off.     In  some  parts  there  are 
particular  notes  of  the  voice.     The  sounds  may 
be  transmitted  over  the  chest.     Take  Ihe  tubular 
sound.     1'liere  is  the  natural  sound  of  the  voice 
or  trachcophony,  which  is  heard  also  in  the  hack 
of  the  neck,  and  is  transmitted  pretty  strongly. 
When  it  is  transmitted  into  the  texture  of  the 
lung,  and  is  transmitted  o\ir  the  larger  tubes,  you 
hear  natural  bronchophony.      You  hear  it  in  the 
axilln.   and    also  in  the    intercostal  regions,  and 
then  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  sounds 
of  the   two   sides.     You  hear  the  sound  of  na- 
tural bronchophony  more  on  Ihe  right  side  than 
on  tlie  left.     Besides  these  sounds  there  is  pectoral 
fremitus.     The  sound  in  Ihis  case  is  diffiised  more 
forcibly  over  the  whole  chest,  arising  from  the  air 
being   so  strong  as   to   overcome    any   difficulty 
offeu'd  by  the  vesicular  texture.     When  the  sound 
is  very  strong  and  cannot  be  muffled,  it  is  trans- 
mitted into  the  interior  ,  and  is  heard  in  tlic  form 
of  diffused  resonance.     It  may  be  both  heard  and 
ielt,  and  you  find  that  the  sound  causes  the  interior 
to  vibrate  with  your  ear. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  explanations  that  have 
been  adduced,  I  have  given  those  of  Laennec.  I5r. 
Schomel  asserts  that  the  morbid  sounds  produced 
in  the  tubes,  and  the  natural  sounds  of  tlie  bron- 
chial voice  arise  from  what  he  calls  consonance. 
It  is  very  well  known  to  musicians  that  when 
stringed  inslruments  are  tuned  to  a  certain  key, 
and  you  strike  a  corresponding  cord  in  another 
instrument,  that  will  vibrate  and  give  a  respondent 
note,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  body  to 
^ibrate.  Hence  Dr.  Scboimd  says  that  the  reason 
why  you  do  not  hear  bronchophony  in  all  cases  is, 
becaiise  there  is  no  consonance.  If  this  were  the 
case,  we  should  hear  certain  sounds  given  in  dis- 
ea.sed  bronebopliony,  and  certain  sounds  given 
with  regard  to  natural  bronchophony.  I  slinll 
take  up  the  other  varieties  of  these  sounds  to- 
morrow.   

Cure    of    EriLEi'sv.— Dr.    De  Loseh,  of 
Brussels,  records  a  case  of  great  interest.    The 


patient  was  a  voung  lady,  1 1  years  of  age,  and 
of  a  nervous  ;.iid  very  cxcHable  temperanienl, 
in  wlioni  eidhqilie  fils  bceaine  frequent,  after 
an  accident  slio  li.id  met  willi.  Anliphogistics, 
anthelmintics,  sedatives  of  all  kinds,  change 
of  air  and  scone,  emetics,  oxide  of  v.'mc,  cya- 
nnret  of  iron,  assafirtida,  indigo,  nitrate  of 
silver,  f^c.,  bad  been  tried  without  sncoc,=s, 
when  the  Doctor  l^ried  aninioiiiacal  sulphate  of 
copper,  of  wliicU  lie  ordered  one- sixth  of  a 
grain  three  times  a-day,  to  be  followed  by  a 
glass  of  idd  Malaga  -wine.  Thrcp  days  now 
elapsed  williout  a  fit,  but,  on  the  fonrtb,  one 
of  iinuh  violence  occnircd.  The  dose  of  the 
remedy  was  now  increased  to  one-fimiih  of  a 
grain,  and  no  sidisequent  fils  took  place. 
Some  veiligo  was  experienced  for  a  time,  but 
ibis  disappeared  gradually,  and  llie  young- lady 
has  enjoyed  perfect  licollh  for  the  last  two 
years.  The  renal  sccrelion  was  somewhat 
augmented,  and  the  urine  cxlia  ed  an  ani- 
nioniacal  odour  while  the  patient  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  ainmoni.ico .sulphate,  but 
no  otlicr  function  iinderneiil  the  least  »lis- 
turbanfo. 
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College  or  Plijsicians,  London,  Sc,  &c. 

(LECTURE  VII.,  DcliTctpd  Tlocembcr  10,  '181?. ) 

Gentle:mes,  I  propose  to  begin  this  lecture  lij' 
reTerrinj^  to  the  subject  of  congestion  of  tlie  brain, 
and  its  symiitoms, — apoplexy;  in  order  that  I  may 
mention  one  or  two  facts  to  you  whicli  arc  full  of 
interest.  In  the  llrst  place,  I  may  venture  to  say 
lliat  the  purest  easi'  of  apoplexy,  ai-ising  from  con- 
gestion within  the  brain,  is  that  which  follows  a 
violent  attack  of  epilepsy,  and  I  do  this,  that  we 
may  have  a  fair  ^•iew  of  what  congestion  will  pro- 
duce. For  in  epileps}-,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  yon 
may  bo  perfectly  sure  that  congestion  is  quite  pure 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  an^  thing  like  ell'iision. 

The  first  remark  I  have  to  make  is,  that  con- 
gestion may  go  so  far  as  for  a  moment  to  affect  the 
excito-motor  system,  so  as  to  produce  alittle  dif- 
fieidty  in  swallowing.  I  want,  in  the  first  place, 
to  mention  a  very  interesting  fact.  I  w.as  called  a 
short  time  ago  (three  or  four  ye.ars)  to  see  a 
patient  lalnniring  under  that  violent  degree  nf 
apoplexy  following  epilepsy,  to  which  I  am  now 
alluding.  After  examining  the  case,  I  adopted 
these  measures  ; — I  took  some  of  the  coldest  water 
I  could  get,  and  dashed  that  cold  water  in  the  face 
of  the  patient.  The  object  of  this  was  to  ex- 
cite the  muscles  of  respiration.  I  then  placed 
the  patient  perfectly  upright,  and  took  blood 
until  a  little  impression  was  raide  on  the 
whole  system.  I  repeated  the  experiment  of 
dashing  the  cold  water  on  the  face,  but  all 
that  we  could  do  h.ad  not  the  least  effect. 
This  is,  therefore,  an  interesting  case,  as  gi\ing 
yiiu  a  diagnostic  of  the  violence  of  the  disease; 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is  this,  that 
in  the  most  violent  cases  of  apoplexy  from  con- 
gestion of  the  brain, — those  cases  in  which  the 
respiration  is  atfecled,  and  the  swallowing  is  af- 
fected, if  you  dash  cold  water  on  the  face,  it  is 
most  i)rol)able  you  will  produce  no  efl:ei:t  what- 
ever, and  it  may  pass  in  yonr  mind  for  a  very  se- 
vere case.  Here  you  have  a  measure  of  the  case, 
arul  it  is  only  necessary  throughout  our  lecture  to 
determine  v\hat  cases  are  so  very  formidable 
with  regard  to  the  prognosis,  and"  the  violence 
of  the  aftl-ction. 

Another  fact  I  want  to  mention  is  this,  that  I 
believe,  in  many  eases  of  pure  congestion  of  the 
brain,  the  patient  dies  because  the  respiration  is 
imperfect.  You  observe  in  these  violent  cases  the 
respiration  is  stei  torous ;  and  when  it  is  so,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  jnore  or  lejsimperfcet.  In  a 
violent  attack  of  epileps3-,  the  respiration  is  first 
of  all  stertorous  because  the  exclto-raotor  system 
has  been  involved  in  the  disease.  The  next  thing 
that  follows,  is  the  affection  of  what  m.ay  be  called 
the  ganglionic  system;  and  the  way  in  «hicli  I 
would  describe  this,  will  be  by  a  reference  to  the 
experiment  of  an  anim.al  with  the  pnemno-gastric 
nerve  divided;  and  even  the  lungs  become  suffused 
\vith  mucus,  so  that  there  is  an  obstruction  In  the 
respiratory  function  as  well  as  stertorous  breath- 
ing. 

Now  in  these  cases  there  is  first  a  question, 
whether  you  will  use  any  kind  of  relief  beyond 
what  is  most  common?  Suppose  you  have  such  a 
case,  and  it  is  distinctly  (from  the  absence  of  all 
paralysis)— distinctly  a  case  of  congestion  of  that 
kind  which  follows  epilepsy.  Some  of  these  cases 
are  treated  enlirely  on  the  principle  of  congestion 
of  the  brain,  where  even  impediment  Is  oftired  to 
the  respiration  by  the  counter  pressure  of  the  con- 
gested brain  on  the  medulla  oblongata  itself.  Sup- 
pose you  bleed,  and  adopt  every  measure  to  relieve 
the  palieni,  and  yet  the  patient  i-emains  In  a  con- 
dition very  likely  to  pi-ove  fatal.  Thei-e  !.=:,  you 
V.  ill  recollect,  the  snl)scquent  state  of  sinking.  The 
question  is,  whether  you  may  do  anything  more? 

Now  I  beg  to  riienllon  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cases,  I  think,  on  surgical  record.,  Tho  case 
was  treated  by  Mr.  fi»nip>ion,  of  BalHliury,  The 
patient  was  brougln  tn  tlio  lioi-pltaj  ettociioil  witl) 


epilepsy.  Every  means  were  adopted  to  relieve 
him,  but  still  he  remained  comatose,  and  affected 
with  stertorous  breathing.  "  At  this  period,"  saj's 
Mr.  Sampson,  "it  occurred  to  mc,  that  the  coma- 
tose state  In  which  he  lay  might  not  arise  from 
apoplexy,  but  from  that  state  of  the  brain  arising 
from  that  organ  being  supplied  with  blood  not 
duly  oxj-genated;  the  breathing  h.od  a  shrill  tone, 
and  it  toolt  place  with  extreme  diftienlty,  and  there 
was  an  extreme  state  of  collapse,  and  this  fact 
would  ae'count  for  the  paralysed  state  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  I  appealed  to  my  colleagues,  and 
strongly  urged  a  trial  of  (he  operation  of  tracheo- 
t':»my;  fiT  I  could  not  but  conceive,  that  ii'  tliis 
mechanical  operation  waf  carried  on  for  a  lime, 
tile  blood  might  regain  its  proper  stimulant  qua- 
lity, and  restore  the  energy  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  system.  On  their  consent  being  given, 
the  operation  was  performed.  The  obstruction  of 
the  veins  about  the  head  and  neck  caused  an  ol)- 
strnction  to  the  How  of  blood."  Here  j'ou  observe 
a  very  important  thing,  that  obstruction  raised  up 
an  antagonistic  power  against  any  remedies  you 
might  apply  to  subdue  the  state  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  therefore  the  case  was  not  one  of  mere 
defective  respiration,  but  one  in  which  there  was 
an  Impediment  to  the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the 
brain.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  vlolint  condition 
of  the  respirator}'  efforts  ceased,  and  In  aliout  half 
an  hour  from  the  performance  of  the  operation  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  completely  established. 
I  believe  that  man  would  infallibly  have  died  of 
congestion  of  the  brain;  at  any  rate,  from  that 
comatose  conditli.m  which  Impeded  the  respiration, 
and  that  impeded  the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the 
head,  but  for  this  kind  of  operation  per.'brraed  by 
Mr.  Sampson.  Tradieotomy  was  performed,  and 
the  respiration  became  comparatively  easy,  and 
the  reflu.x  of  blood  from  the  brain  comparatively 
free,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

I  do  not  suggest  this  In  doubtful  cases  of  apo- 
plexj-.  I  do  think  that  patients  ought  to  recover 
from  apoplexy  following  epilepsy,  without  ha\ing 
recourse  to  tracheotomy.  I  have  seen  many  eases 
of  apoplexy  following  epilepsj-,  accompanied  by  a 
more  than  usual  congested  state  of  the  train,  fol- 
lowed by  \Iolent  convulsions.  Here,  therefore.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  let  a  patient  die 
without  performing  this  operation  of  Sir.  Samp- 
sou's.  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  In  that  manner, 
by  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  by  caus- 
ing a  free  How  of  blood  and  air  to  the  lung.  Thai 
is  the  second  I'emark  I  have  to  make  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  I  give  to  supply  the  several  defects 
left  at  my  last  lecture. 

Now  I  am  going  to  mention  another  fixct  which 
I  think  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  you.  I 
need  hardly  have  recourse  again,  to  that  state  of 
apoplexy  or  congestion  of  the  brain  resulting  from 
the  \iolent  struggles  of  eplleps}-.  In  such  a  case, 
the  larjnix  is  elosi'd,  whilst  the  -violent  efforts  of 
respiration,  ami  of  the  whole  muscles  of  the  body, 
drive  the  blood  to  the  head,  and  produce  a  tem- 
porary congested  state  of  the  brain,  and  tem- 
porary apoplexy.  It  is  just  possible  that  rup- 
ture may  take  place  within  the  brain,  and  there- 
fore, Ihough  I  regard  such  a  case  as  pure  apoplexv, 
there  may  bo  an  exception  to  such  a  rule  as  this. 
The  reason  I  conclude  that  there  may  be  rupture 
of  tho  vessel  within  the  brain  is  this,  that  some- 
times there  is  actually  a  rupture  and  an  escape 
of  blood  from  the  vessels  in  tho  skin  on  the  face 
itself.  I  have  a  little  sketch  of  a  case  which  is  re- 
markable for  the  spots  upon  the  vvhole  surface  of 
the  face.  These  spots  are  slightly  ecchymatose, 
and  come  on  under  threo'clreumstances.  One  Is 
violent  epilepsy;  another,  the  violent  efforts  of 
parturition;  and  the  third,  violent  efforts  of  vomit- 
ing. My  object  is  to  show  what  takes  place  in 
eplh'psy.  I'ou  will  observe  very  minute  ecchyma- 
tose spots  which  do  not  disappear  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger.  I  sjorae  time  .ago,  was  called  to 
see  a  person  of  high  rank  who  had  an  attack  tpf 
.some  kind  or  other;  he  lived  in  St.  .Tames's-square. 
The  question  camo  to  be,  whether  it  was  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term, 
or  whether  the  patient  h.ad  a  fit  of  epilepsy?  In 
the  first  place,  before  I  saw  him,  he  had  entirely 
recovered  fi-om  (ho  state  ofvoma  in  whk'h  Im  ilfttl 
Ix^ei)  nafri"'!.  l)nmi\    Whin  I  ''nnw  fo  omniUw 


him,  tliere  was  not  the  slightest  par.aly3is.  Here 
are  two  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Idea,  not  so 
much  that  there  was  apoplexy  after  rupture,  but 
tbat  there  was  someching  else.  I  observed  his 
peculiar  habit,  and  that  his  fore-head  was  affected 
with  ecchymatose  spots  of  blood  which  would  not 
disappear  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  I 
concluded  that  there  had  been  a  violent  convul- 
sion. I  knew  that  violent  convulsion  did  not  ac- 
company apoplexy,  especially  such  a  case  as  that 
which  nmst  have  soon  subsided,  t  g.ave  it  as  ray 
opinion  that  thei'e  was  epilepsy,  and  so  it  proved, 
for  there  were  subsequent  attacks  of  epilepsy. 
These  are  the  three  points  to  whlch^I  wanted  to  draw 
your  attention,  and  ti->  supply  the  defects  of  my 
last  lecture. 

There  is  another  point  I  mentioned  at  that  lec- 
ture, but  which  I  did  not  illustrate  by  any  plate, 
or  by  any  drawing.  It  is  the  case  of  a  clot  be- 
tween the  cerebrum  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 
You  will  recollect  the  case  was  one  in  which  a 
person  died  in  an  instant  from  an  attack  of  hemi- 
plegia. In  a  case  of  this  kind  apoplexy  is  general, 
and  paralysis  is  general;  and  all  the  functions 
cease  in  a  moment.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  wi'  may  absolutely  have  suddi-n  death. 
When  anything  interrupts  the  circulation  of  tho 
blood  and  produces  death,  it  may  be  called  sudden 
and  instantaneous. 

Now  the  next  subject  I  wish  to  bring  before 
you,  is  the  subject  of  local  and  partl.al  diseases  of 
the  brain,  and  for  the  most  part  tumour  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  you  will  have  here  various 
disorders  of  this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  influence  of  a  tuberculous  tumour  .at  tho  ba^e 
of  the  brain,  or  tumours  \ariously  situated  ;  and 
these  tumours  produce  their  effect  by  imtating  or 
eomprcssing  the  brain.  Now  these  diseases  arc 
characterised  by  pain,  more  or  less.  You  have  ir- 
ritation of  the  brain  attendwl  with  a  derangement 
of  tho  cerebral  system.  You  have  compression  of 
the  brain  attended  with  coma,  but  more  frequently 
a  state  of  things  different  from  this,  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  compression  of  some  of  those  nerves 
passing  along  the  base  ot  tho  brain. 

I  m,ay  here  mention  to  you  the  ease  of  Dr.  TYoI- 
laston.  He  died  of  such  a  tumour  as  this,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  lost  part  of  the  sphere 
of  vision,  and  he  lost  more  or  less  of  the  motions 
of  the  eye.  Like  a  philosopher,  just  as  the  dis- 
ease pursued  its  progress,  so  did  ho  say — "  no\v 
this  part  h.as  been  compressed,  and  now  thai." 
Tie  Avas  attended  by  Sir  Benj;imiu  Drodie.  For 
further  details  of  the  case,  you  ma}'  refer 
to  Dr.  Holland's  recent  classical  work — Medical 
Notes — the  second  edition,  under  the  head  of 
"  The  br.ain  Is  a  double  organ."  This  case  is 
merely  an  illustration  of  tumours  at  the  base  of 
the  bra'n,  which  show  themselves  by  pressing  on 
the  organs  that  lead  to  the  senses,  and  that,  more 
or  less,  impede  tho  functions  of  the  senses. 

If  there  is  a  tumour  in  a  certain  locality,  jon 
can  easily  imagine  that  it  will  press  on  tho  optic 
nerve,  or  in  another  locality  on  the  olfactory  nerve, 
and  that  if  in  a  lateral  situation,  it  may  affect  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and.  If  that  situation  is  further 
back.  It  induces  some  of  those  sudden  eases  of  he- 
miplegia that  arc  produced  by  comijresslon  on  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Some  of  those  cases  are  at- 
tended with  spasmodic  affections,  but  I  want  par- 
ticularly at  this  moment  just  to  allude  to  a  case  in 
which  you  have  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  he- 
miplegia arising  ii'<.im  a  state  of  ossifiealion  of 
some  of  the  membr.anes  of  tho  brain.  I  have  seen 
a  portion  of  ossified  matter  at  (he  pharynx,  and  I 
have  seen  it  at  various  parts  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  which  have  boon  aft'ected  by  homlplog-Ia, 
and  v.hieh  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
hemiplegia  by  irritating  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itsolf.  But  how,  gentlemen,  sh.iU  we  reconcile 
this  Idea  with  the  fact  that  no  Irritation  of  tin? 
substance  of  tho  brain  will  produce  spasmodic  ac- 
tion? In  fact,  there  are  many  facts  which  seem 
literally  to  contradict  any  such  opinion  as  this;  in 
the  first  i^lacp,  sco  how  the  ossified  portion  of 
matter  Is  situated,  and  then  see  if  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  layers  .of  tho  thick  membranes  In  such 
a  manner  that  there  is  nr\y  possibility  of  any  point 
Irritatii)^-  tho  Biilistanoa  (',(  the  br.iin.  K'o\v  niiMij 
you  irntiijfl  thn  rijJMtunn"  Cij' OM' !iv>l-!'.  yiil!  lihO"' 
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I  have  said  that  there  ivill  be  no  spasmodic  affec- 
tion, and  therefore  none  of  that  affection  ivhidi 
you  sec  in  hemiplegia.  What  then  is  the  probable 
reason,  if  it  be  true  that  this  is  a  case  of  hemi- 
plegia, what  is  the  probable  manner  iu  which  such 
a  portion  of  ossified  matter  will  produce  hemi- 
plegia? 

I  am  now  goin«r  to  read  a  small  paragraph  of  a 
late  paper  of  my  own  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  the  twenty-fourth  volume,  in  which 
T  have  endeavoured  to  exphiin  this  fact  of  spas- 
modic affection  arising  from  an  irritation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  "  In  an  important  ex- 
periment which  I  purpose  to  lay  before  the  society 
in  the  next  session,  I  fouud  that  although  every 
kind  of  irritation,  puncture,  or  laceration  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  entirely  inoperative,  yet  that  lacera- 
tion or  pinching  of  the  dura  mater,  immediately 
induced  peculiar  spasmodic  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball, the  eyelids,  the  head.  Sec.  These  effects  are 
probablj'  induced  th.rough  branches  of  the  trifacial 
nerve,  wliich,  as  the  recurrent  of  Arnold,  is  w-ell 
known  to  imparl  branches  to  the  dura  mater,  and 
which  may  do  so  to  the  other  membranes  witliin 
the  cranium.  The  whole  subiect  is  in  need  of  in- 
vestigation. Our  way  must  be  pointed  out  iirst 
by  experiment.  This  must  be  followed  by  ol)ser- 
vation.  The  membranes  within  the  cranium  and 
spinal  canal ,  the  other  serous  membranes,  and  the 
inlenial  textures  in  gener.al,  must  bi-  submitted  to  a 
similar  examination."  Here,  therefore,  I  luave 
placed  before  you  the  best  idea  I  can  form  of  the 
i-esult,  in  the  form  of  hemiplegia,  induced  by  that 
kind  of  ossified  body  found  very  frequently  in 
the  lining  of  the  dura  mater  and  also  attached  to 
one  of  the  memln-.anes  within  the  brain. 

Now  with  regard  to  tlie  nerves;  I  need  not  go 
over  everj'  nerve  in  succession,  so  you  can  easily 
imagine  a  tumour  situated  in  any  part  of  the  cra- 
nium; and  you  can  very  easily  imagine  what  are 
the  symptoms.  Accordingly,  if  you  have  the 
optic  nerve  compressed,  you  will  have  more  or  less 
of  blindness;  if  the  olfactory,  more  or  less  affec- 
tion in  the  organ  of  smell,  and  so  on.  But  tliere 
are  two  or  three  points  I  want  to  draw'  your  atten- 
tion to,  because  they  are  so  exceedingly  important, 
■with  reg.ard  to  the  diagnosis.  Now  suppose  a  case 
in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  sensation  iu  the  face. 
I  want  to  m.ake  a  remark  or  two  here ;  how  is  it 
that  there  is  loss  of  sensation  of  the  ra  juth,  so  as 
almost  to  have  par.alysis  arising  from  cerebral 
causes?  There  is  an  imperfection  in  the  organ  of 
speaking — a  loss  of  sensation — -a  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation-— a  paralysis  of  muscular  motion  arising 
from  cerebral  canses.  The  loss  of  sensation  is  the 
cause  of  hemiplegia.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
eyelid  wiU  close.  It  causes  a  paralysis  of  the  face 
from  cerebral  disease.  Where  it  cannot  close  at  all, 
there  is  p.ai-alysisofthc  same  side  of  the  face,from  a 
pressure  on  the  sympathetic  nerve;  on  the  other 
iiand,  whenever  a  loss  of  sensation  comes  on  from 
disease  of  that  nerve,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
state  of  things  that  .arises  from  an  utter  aboliticm 
of  the  function  of  the  nerve;  and,  therel'ore,'the 
loss  of  sensation,  or  loss  of  motion,  is,  generally 
speaking,  perfect.  Suppose  you  are  called  to  a 
case  in  which  yon  perceive  loss  of  sensation.  The 
question  comes  to  be,  is  this  a  ease  of  cerebral  af- 
fection, or  is  this  a  case  of  affection  of  the  nerve? 
If  it  is  imperfect,  I  should,  generally  speaking, 
be  led  from  that  fact  alone  to  infer  that  it  is  cere- 
bral: but  if  it  is  perfect,  I  should  conclude  it  is  not 
cerebral,  but  disease  of  the  nerve  itself.  You  sec 
)io>v  important  this  fact  is. 

Then  wilh  a  view  to  the  diagnosis  I  have  an- 
other remark  to  make;  that  whenever  a  nerve 
is  affected,  it  is  almost  invariably  attended  with 
other  affections,  with  a  loss  of  sensation,  and  a 
loss  of  muscular  power.  Suppose  the  (Ifih  pair  of 
nerves  is  affected,-  -what  is  the  elVecl?  In  the 
first  place,  you  will  have  a  loss  of  sensation  at  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  face.  In  the  second 
place,  a  loss  of  the  power  of  closing  the  eyes,  whi<!h 
never  occurs  iu  cerebral  paralysis.  Therefore 
this  is  an  indication  of  some  disease  of  the  nerve 
in  the  cranium.  There  is  another  fad,  and  that 
is^  the  loss  of  nutrition  to  the  eyeballs.  Now, 
when  ever  you  have  perfect  loss  of  power  of 
the  muscles  that  move  the  e3'eball  on  one  side, 
whenever  yonhi\ve  a  degree  of  atrophy  of  the.  eye- 


ball, yott  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  but  disease  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
If  it  is  not  cerebral,  it  is  more  important 
to  make  this  distinction,  because  cerebral  pa- 
ralysis may  have  done  this  first,  but  it  will  do 
no  more.  The  patient  may  live  in  this  case, 
but  when  there  is  disease  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves  in  the  brain,  I  believe  it  is  invariably  the 
case  that  the  patient  sinks  rapidly,  and  it  proves 
fatal. 

I  once  had  an  interesting  case  of  paralysis  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting cases  I  have  ever  witnessed.  It  was  totally 
impossible  to  trace  that  paralysis  to  any  disease 
externally ;  there  was  no  tumour  on  either  side  on 
the  external  part  of  the  eye,  there  was  no  disease 
on  the  external  part  of  the  nerve,  yet  the  paralysis 
was  cpiite  complete,  and  the  patient  could  not 
close  the  eyelid.  I  soon  found  out  the  fact,  that 
it  arose  from  cerebral  paralysis.  Are  there  any 
other  facts  that  lead  to  the  idea  of  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brain?  Yes, I  had  a  \ery  interesting 
case,  one  in  which  with  this  paralysis  of  the  eye- 
lid, there  was  deafness.  Now  considering  this 
case ,  what  must  have  happened !  The  same  thing 
mtist  have  happened  as  in  the  other  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  loss  of  sensation,  and  a  loss  of  power 
of  the  muscles  to  close  the  eyelid.  Now  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  have  one  or  the  other  of 
these  affections  independently  of  any  disease  of  the 
brain,  but  it  is  morally  impossible  for  you  to  have 
both.  Therefore  when  the  cerebral  system  Is  per- 
fect, when  there  are  no  cerebral  symptoms,  and 
you  have  perfect  paralysis,  j'ou  may  be  almost 
sure -that  there  is  injury  of  the  nerve  itself.  You 
have  sometimes  added  lo  this  another  symptom, 
tliat  is,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  loss 
of  hearing,  and  j-ou  are  sure  that  this  aiises  from 
compression  of  those  nerves  at  their  source  in  the 
cranium. 

Now  we  come  to  a  verj-  important  diag- 
nosis in  internal  syphilitic  diseases,  between 
that  which  is  a  mere  affection  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  that  which  Is  a  tumour  or  disease  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  I  wisli,  now,  to 
draw  j-our  attention  to  another  sort  of  diagnosis, 
also,  I  thiid{,  a  very  interesting  one.  You  ha\e 
doubtless  heard  of  w'liat  is  called  a  blight.  I  mean 
the  «'ffect  produced  by  a  draught  of  wind  falling 
on  the  face.  It  somstlmes  happens  that  a  person 
is  exposed,  for  instance  in  church,  (I  know  of  such 
a  case,)  and  comes  home  n  ith  a  face  distorted — 
drawn  to  one  side.  Now  what  I  want  to  mention 
to  you  in  the  first  instance  is,  that  iu  the  course 
of  this  disea.se,  the  face  may  he  in  the  first  instance 
drawn  to  one  side,  and  In  the  second  instance  may 
be  distorted  to  the  other  side,  in  the  very  same 
case.  This  is  a  case  I  have  never  seen  described  any 
where,  but  It  Is  a  case  In  which  Sir  Charles  Bell 
has  said  there  Is,  In  tlie  first  instance,  perfect 
paral^'sis  of  the  seventh  pair  on  the  one  side,  and  in 
the  second  instance,  par.alysis  of  the  same  pair  on 
the  other  side.  This  Is  not  always  the  case.  Now 
yon  are  aware  that  if  the  bauds  arc  exposed  to  the 
cold,  the  first  thing  that  takes  place  is  numbness, 
and  the  second  tiling  Is  reaction  or  undue  sen- 
sibility. I  remember  the  case  of  a  patient,  who 
came  home  after  having  been  in  a  violent  stonu  of 
sleet  and  snow,  with  one  side  of  the  face  utterly 
benumbed,  and  nothing  would  restore  the  sensation 
of  the  face.  The  next  morning  there  w.i.s  excru- 
ciating pain.  You  have  numbness,  then.  In  the 
first  instance,  and  undue  sensibility  in  the  second. 
It  may  perhaps  be  that  the  cerebral  nerve  relates 
natm-ally  to  the  motor  nerves.  In  one  instance 
the  face  is  drawn  to  one  side,  and  then  you  may 
have  a  spa-sraodic  affection  of  the  other  side,  and 
the  fiwe  Is  drawn  back  again.  Now  the  diagnosis 
here  is  important.  If  30U  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  Is  first  of  all  paralysis  on  one 
side,  and  then  on  the  other  side,  you  come  to  a 
false  conclusion.  It  must  be  that  there  is  some 
disease  in  the  cranium.  The  true  conclusion  must 
be,  that  where  you  have  paralysis  on  one  side  of 
the  face,  causing  it  to  be  drawn  to  the  opposite 
side,  in  the  fii-st  instance  there  bos  been  a  spasmo- 
dic affecticMi ;  the  nerve  has  become  beniunbed  and 
is  unduly  sensitive,  and  you  have  first  nf  all  over 
action,  and  then  luulue  action.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  cold  is  to  paraltze  the  nerve.     The  second 


state  is  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  then  you  have 
numbness  and  undue  sensibility.  In  the  other 
case  \ou  have  spasmodic  action  and  over  sen- 
sibility. 

Now  I  believe  I  must  leave  this  subject  of  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  face,  and  pass  on  to  the  subject 
of  injuries  of  the  nerves.  You  will  all  have  ob- 
served how  rapidly  I  have  given  you  these  sketches. 
You  are  aware  the  nuiuber  of  lectures  allotted  to 
me  is  only  ten,  whereas  I  could  easily  fill  three 
times  the  number.  I  must  be  limited  to  that  num- 
ber, and  therefore  my  object  is  to  give  as  much 
practical  and  as  much  diagnostic  information  in  a 
small  number  of  lectures  as  Is  In  my  power.  This 
is  the  reason  I  have  been  very  brief  on  some 
points,  especially  on  mere  pathology ;  I  have  other 
reasons,  but  the  chief  one  is  this,  that  you  will 
have  the  greater  advantage  of  hearing  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  from 
one  whom  I  have  long  deemed  one  of  the  ablest 
physiologists  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as,  I  may 
add,  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men.  You  will, 
I  hope,  remember  that  any  advantage  you  may 
derive  from  any  remarks  I  can  make,  you  owe  en- 
tirely to  one  whose  name  I  am  bound  to  mention, 
Dr.  Hodgliln. 

I  will  now  bring  before  you  the  subject  of 
diseases  of  the  nerves  verj'  briefly,  as  I  see  our 
hour  is  very  nearly  expended.  In  the  first  place 
then,  you  may  have  injury'  of  a  nerve,  and  It  may 
entirely  subside.  In  the  second  place,  you  may 
have  Injury  of  a  nerve,  and  It  maj'  produce  certain 
effects.  Now  I  wish  you  all  to  remember  these 
effects,  because  they  are  most  important  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  diagnosis  of  diseases.  You  maj-  have 
pure  tic,  that  Is  to  say,  you  maj'  have  the  symp- 
toms of  tic,  and  they  may  be  confined  to  the  nerve. 
You  may  have,  after  that,  what  I  believe  I  must 
call  a  reflected  sensation.  For  observe,  you  may 
have  injury  of  a  nerve  in  one  finger,  and  pain  in 
another  finger  and  the  thumb.  I  do  not  know  what 
name  to  give  to  this,  but  that  of  reflected 
sensation.  In  one  case  you  may  have  epileptic 
pain,  that  is  to  say,  pain  reflected  Into  the  thumb 
and  the  other  finger.  Instead  of  this  pain,  this  re- 
flected pain,  you  may  have  wiiat  Is  much  more  vio- 
lent and  severe,  you  may  have  complete  tetanus, 
and  instead  of  that  you  may  have  all  kinds  of  par- 
tial tetanus.  Now  I  do  tlunk  I  have  set  before  you 
one  of  the  most  interesting  arrangements  of  the 
effects  of  injured  nerves  yon  can  possibly  imagine. 
Remember  how  an  Injin-eil  nerve  may  be  mani- 
fested. It  may  be  attended  with  an  excruciating 
pain  in  the  part  injured,  but  instead  of  the  pain 
being  confined  to  tliat  part,  it  may  be,  in  some 
inscrutable  way  or  other,  reflected  to  other  parts, 
from  one  finger  to  the  otlier.  If  then  you  have  an 
injury  of  a  nerve,  and  it  Is  not  of  a  sensitive,  cha- 
racter, 3'ou  m.ay  have  \Iolent  tetanus.  But  instead 
of  that  you  may  have  what  is  called  local  telantis ; 
this  is  the  fourth  form  of  it.  There  was  a  case  I 
mentioned  to  tlie  Medical  Society'  a  short  time  ago 
In  which  I  believe  the  nerve  had  been  injured  b^' 
blood-letting.  There  was  immediately  a  jiartial 
sort  of  tetanus  produced,  and  the  hands  drawn 
as  in  paralysis.  I  believe  it  totally  impossible  for 
the  fingers  to  liaie  been  so  drawn  by  any  act  of  the 
will,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  action.  I  have  not 
time  to  go  further  into  tlie  subject,  but  you  will 
just  remember  the  remarks  I  have  laid  befori"  yfui, 
that  in  the  first  instance,  yon  have  pain  in  the  part 
iiijund;  and  iu  the  second  pl,aee,rellected  pain  from 
that  part  to  the  adjacent  p.arts  ;  and  ibat  fivun 
anotlier  point  j'ou  niaj'  liavefompleti^  tetanus,  and 
from  a  fourth  point  you  may  ha\e  partial  tetanus. 

I  shall  conemde  this  lecture  b^-  alhidiug  to  an- 
other subject,  one  of  the  utmost  interest.  The 
([Uestion  came  to  be,  wiictlier,  from  an  injur\*  of  a 
ni;rve  yon  may  have  injury  of  the  lirain  ?  Now 
you  remember  one  instance — 3'on  remember  a  cn.se 
I  quoted,  that  of  a  ligature  applied  to  the  principal 
nerve,  of  the  arillnri/  plexu-!.  Yon  remember  the 
result  of  that,  was  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  the  posterior 
lobe.  That  fact  leads  lo  this  idea,  that  inflamma- 
tion may  run  along  a  nerve,  or  it  may  run  along  a 
vein,  aiid  produce  Its  ciVect  In  the  i'enlral  organ, 
namely  the  brain. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  leelnre  1  alluded  to  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  returned  from  churih.  and  when 
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she  liol liuino,  t'\  ci-)'  Im idy  uli^urvot-l liur  iauf  perft.'clly 
paralytic'  on  luu-  sick'.  That  nriit  oil',  and  llio  next 
thing  uhocrvcd  was,  that  the  face,  whicif  liad  been 
drawn  to  llio  lel't  side,  was  now  drawn  to  the  ri;;ht 
side.  Now  thu  dreadful  residt  was,  that  this  patiint 
was  prematurely  coutiued,  and  she  had  a  con\  ul- 
siuii  after  lier  confinement,  which  terminated 
fatally.  Now  the  question  came  to  be,  did  the 
iiillaramation  that  tiffected  the  nerves  on  one  side 
of  the  face,  rini  along  those  nerves  and  att'ect  the 
spinal  centre  of  those  nerves,  and  so  lead  to  that 
fatal  convulsion  that  came  on  after  confine- 
ment? We  had  no  means  of  determining  tliis 
point.  But  the  gentleman  who  attended  that  lady 
had  no  doubt  it  was  so,  and  he  was  criticised  by 
those  who  had  written  previous  wox-ks,  and  \^  ho 
had  only  taken  the  snperfieial  aft'eclions  of  the 
nerves.  I  leave  the  case  with  you,  and  the  whole 
subject,  advising  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
matter,  to  take  up  this  point — whether  inllaumia- 
tiou  may  run  akmg  the  nerve  to  the  cerebral  and 
the  spinal  system,  just  as  it  may  run  ahuig  other 
tissues,  especially  those  of  the  nervous  system  ? 

I  will  conclude  this  leitture  by  just  adverting  to 
the  fael,  that  after  amputation  you  have  what  I 
have  described  here.  Tubercles  are  formed  on  the 
extremity  of  a  nerve,  those  tubercles  being  the 
source  of  excruciating  pain  after  the  amputation, 
and  it  very  often  happens  that  a  second  amputa- 
tion is  made,  and  a  third  amputation  at  the  shoulder 
joint,  and  then  you  begin  to  understand  why  t!ie 
amputation  here  proved  successful.  One  thing  I 
forgot  to  mention,  and  that  is  what  is  called  a 
subcutaneous  tumour.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  very  minute  tumour  is  formed  along  the  course 
of  a  nerve,  which  leads  to  dangerous  symptoms. 
I  have  now  done  my  best  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  cerebral  system  and  its  diseases,  andfor  the  next 
three  lectures  I  must  beg  your  attention  to  another 
class  of  diseases — a  totally  ditt'erent  kind  of 
disease,  belonging  to  the  e.xcito-motor  system; 
having  their  seat  or  their  centre  in  the  spinal 
marrow. 


CUKiVBILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

{Coiuiimed  from  page  296.) 
{To  Ihe  Eilitov  of  the  '  Medical  Times.') 

Sir, — All  attempts  to  place  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption on  a  satisfactory  medicinal  basis  have 
signally  failed.  The  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ral kingdoms,  have  been  laid  uuder  contributions 
to  supply  proph  ylactics  and  curatives  Demulcents, 
expectorants,  emetics,  sudorilics,  narcotics, 
tonics,  astringents,  balsamics,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been 
combined  in  formuLe  of  endless  variety,  congruous, 
or  incongrutais  ,  scientific  or  empirical,  and  as  yet 
withotit  effect.  If  the  subject  were  not  too  grave, 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Young's  History  of  Treatment, 
is  sufficient  risum  moiHrc  \n  no  moderate  degree; 
it  reminds  me  forcibly  of  Ovid's  descriptiou  of 
Chaos  ;  — 

*'  Ohstabttlqiif  aliis  afittd,  ijnia  corpoiT  in  uno^ 
J''t  i^iila  pugnabaui  caiidiSj  Itnmcutiti  siccTs, 
iMolliacumdttris,siitcpundcrc  /laOcnliapoitdus." 

The  multifarious  details  show  that  in  the  attempts 
at  cure  there  has  been  no  want  of  industry,  perse- 
verance, or  boldness  np]irMaching  even  ti>  temerity. 
But  what  a  niisevaiile,  ludicrous  exhibitiou  of  the 
impotence  of  ill-directed  efforts  the  whole  presents  ! 
In  his  laborious  compilation,  though  the  Doctor 
must  have  been  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  amus- 
ing conceits  and  vagaries  of  his  predecessors  and 
cotemporaries,  yet  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  that 
after  parading  them  all  in  grand  review,  he  should 
have  joined  the  forlorn  hope  at  last. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not 
turned  his  researches  to  more  practical  account 
thiin  recording  the  absurdities  of  the  profession. 
Ills  lab'  lurs  remind  me  forcibly  of  those  of  Si.syphus 
in  the  condemned  regions  of  Orcus,  who  figures  as  an 
example  of  barren  toil,  rolling  a  huge  stone  up  an 
ascent  which  he  is  conscious  he  can  never  win. 
The  employment  of  this  famous  character  was 
quite  as  useful  as  that  of  Dr.  Young. 

Laennec  commences  his  chapter  on  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption,  by  remarking  on  the  nu- 
merous remedies  proposed  for  its  cure ;  the  em- 


ployment of  every  known  medicament,  however 
diil'erent  or  opposite  in  elVect  ;  the  proposal  of 
new  remedies  every  tlay,  or  the- revival  of  old 
ones,  after  having  been  long  consigned  to  deserved 
neglect,  and  the  inconstancy  of  every  plan  but  tiiat 
of  giving  palliatives,  or  fulfilling  symptomatic  in- 
dications. On  such  grounds,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
have  acids  and  alkalis  been  alternately  recom- 
mended ;  spare  diet,  and  rich  animal  diet  ;  dry 
air,  and  moist  air  ;  pure  air,  and  fectid  air  ;  o.\y- 
gen,  hytlrogen,  and  carbonic  acid;  exercise  and 
f|uiet ;  emollients  and  tonics  ;  heat  and  cold  ; 
paregorics  and  other  anodynes,  and  stimulants  not 
only  of  the  aromatic  and  antiscorbutic  kind,  but 
the  most  irritating  preparations  of  mercury  ;  tlie 
sulphate  of  copper,  arsenic,  and  others.  His  own 
views  of  treatiHcnt  are,  however,  erjually  dark  and 
empirical  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  wiml 
up  with  the  very  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  .we  have  no 
better  means  of  opposing  the  disease  than  a  sea 
voyage,  or  a  residence  on  the  sea  coast  in  a  mild 
climate.  This  impression  was  so  strong  on  his 
mintl,  that  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  arti- 
ficial marine  atmosphere,  he  actually  introduced 
sea-weed  into  a  ward  of  the  clinical  hospital  to 
whii'h  he  was  attached.  Coidd  anything  previously 
ti'ied  ha\  e  been  more  empirical  than  the  use  of 
offensive /«««  irn-iircsus?  Oh!  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion ! 

In  the  records  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
approximation  to  juster  views  discovers  itself  here 
and  there,  in  the  high  value  attached  to  exercise, 
particulai'ly  such  as  bears  more  immediately  on 
the  lungs.  The  principle,  however,  of  its  benefi- 
cial operation  appears  not  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated, viz.,  its  giving  expansion  to  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  In  his  work  on  consumption.  Dr.  Ramadge 
very  truly  observes,  "  neither  perfect  recovery, 
nor  indeed  exemption  from  the  danger  of  a  relapse 
into  a  consumptive  state  is  found  to  occur,  except 
in  \ery  rare  instances,  unless  the  pulmonary  or- 
gans become  naturally  or  artificially  voluminous." 
By  medicine  alone  this  effect  is  impossible,  and  so 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  it,  disappointment 
will  track  our  course  ;  there  is  no  alternative  left; 
the  lungs  must  be  expanded  by  some  means,  and 
those  are  obviously  at  our  command  in  the  pi'o- 
cess  of  iirtifieial  respiration,  mechanically  regu- 
lated by  the  construction  of  the  respiratory  tube. 

Diminution  of  the  pulmonary  volume  and  con- 
traction of  the  chest  are  always  fotnid  together, 
and  have  a  reaction  on  each  other.  The  moment 
the  chest  begins  to  contract  from  inadequacy  of 
power  in  the  respiratory  muscles, — the  result  of 
debility,  no  matter  how  superinduced, — that  mo- 
ment also  the  lungs  begin  to  contract,  and  mcet'crsi;. 
The  area  of  the  great  air  passage  remaining  the 
same,  while  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  dimi- 
nished, subverts  the  normal  relationship  between 
the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  powers — renders  the 
expiration  too  easy.  The  consequence  of  this  con- 
traction, diminished  activity,  and  tlisturbed  ba- 
lance, is  the  deposition  of  tubercles  primarily  in 
those  parts  of  these  organs,  which,  from  their  lo- 
cality, possess  least  expansive  power.  Auscultation 
and  autopsy  concur  in  this  conclusion.  The  evil  once 
commenced,  multiplies  itself;  the  dissemination  of 
tubercles  at  the  summits  of  the  lungs  propagates 
irritation  to  the  adjacent  ]deura  costalis,  and  leads 
tei  adhesions.  The  deposit  in  this  site  is  very 
common  ;  in  the  majority  of  adult  post-mortem 
dissections,  we  find  cither  ttdiereles  or  black  stains, 
or  dark  oval  indurations  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
remaining  after  absorption :  unless  some  stop  be  put 
to  the  progression  of  pulmonarycontraction,  a  second 
crop  succeeds  tothefirst, and  themorbiddepositgoes 
on  if  not  ctit  short  by  dissolution,  till  at  length  the 
lower  lobes  are  implicated.  This  increasing  mo- 
nopoly of  the  lungs  by  tubercles  proportionally 
diminishes  their  expansibility.  Even  in  health, 
owing  to  the  various  motions  and  positions  of  the 
body,  the  entire  capacity  of  the  air  cells  is  seldom 
fully  dilated;  how  much  more  must  this  be  the 
ease  under  tuberculous  dissemination? 

The  altered  form  of  the  chest  as  it  gradually 
departs  from  the  healthy  standard  is  a  faithfiU  in- 
dex of  the  morbid  changes  going  forward  inter- 
nally. In  phthisis  there  is  generally  a  wide  in- 
tercostal space  ;•  the  convexity  of  the  I'ibs  looks 


more  downwards  than  in  health,  and  the  lateral 
defences  of  the  eliest  appear  greatly  lengthened  ; 
the  sternum  is  either  perpendicular,  or  drawn 
downwards  and  backwards,  increasing  the  usual 
elongated  appearance  of  the  neck ;  the  chest  losing 
its  arched  cemtour,  becomes  flat  ;  from  the  sink- 
ing of  the'  ribs,  a  marked  depression  is  seen  both 
above  and  below  the  colhir  bones,  and  the  shoulders 
advance  forward,  giving  to  the  seapul.-e  behind  a 
wing-like  form ;  all  combining  to  contract  the  chest 
round  the  collapsing  lungs.  Now,  in  asthma  wc 
have  the  same  coincidence  exemplified  by  contrast. 
The  lungsbeing  prcternaturally  expanded,  the  chest 
also  becomes  so  ;  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
are  hypertrophied  and  unusually  firm;  a  hoUow- 
iiess  is  seen  above  the  sternum  from  the  retraction 
of  the  trachea  anil  advancement  of  the  larynx; 
the  shoulders  arc  raised,  the  patient  stoops,  and 
unless  there  have  been  previous  pleurilic  adhe- 
sions or  contractions  from  tuberculous  disease  at 
the  summits  of  the  lungs,  there  is  no  depression 
above  or  below  the  clavicles  ;  the  sternum  ad- 
vances forward  in  its  entire  extent  ;  the  arches  of 
the  ribs  tend  upwards,  so  as  to  give  the  chest  a 
rounded,  full  form,  atlapting  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  to  the  voluminous  state  of  the  lungs.  By 
regulating  the  respiration,  we  bring  both  the  chest 
and  the  lungs  to  the  normal  state,  which  lies  iu 
the  middle  between  these  two  extremes.  I  have 
seen  very  many  instances  of  this  both  in  phthisis 
.and  asthma.  Even  so  early  as  a  mouth  from  the 
commencement  of  the  use  of'  the  respiring  tube  in 
young  consumptive  patients,  it  becomes  occasion- 
ally necessary  to  let  out  the  clothes  round  the 
waist.  The  following  case  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  power  over  the  structure  of  the  chest. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  late  chaplain  of  the  City 
Hospital,  New  York,  employed  the  tube  under 
Dr.  Ramadge's  directions  for  the  cure  of  true  con- 
sumption, which  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  al- 
most hopeless  prostration.  In  connexion  with 
medical  treatment  adapteil  to  the  alleviation  of 
symptoms,  his  health  was  restored  by  its  use,  and 
according  to  a  communication  lately  received, 
still  continues  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  His 
own  account  of  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
chest  appears  in  an  American  publication,  dated 
1839. — He  says,  "the  shape  of  my  chest  is 
astonishingly  improved  and  enlarged.  About  six 
years  since,  the  measurement  of''  my  chest  close 
under  the  arms  was  thirty-two  inches  ;  but  for 
five  years  following  there  was  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion, so  that  for  three  years  previous  to  my  getting 
the  tube,  my  measurement  was  thirty  inches, 
making  a  decrease  of  two  inches  ;  since  getting 
the  tube,  I  have  increased  in  size  t^^•o  and  a  half 
inches,  making  my  measurement  now  thirty-two 
and  a  half  inches.  But  the  alteration  in  the  con- 
formation of  my  chest  is  truly  wonderful.  The 
collar  bones  were  very  prominent,  and  the  chest 
so  drawn  together,  that  I  was  afraid  to  sec  myself 
in  the  glass.  Now  my  chest  has  recovered  a 
roiuid  and  plumper  appearance,  and  my  neck  is 
filled  out  so  that  the  conformation  is  better  than  it 
had  been  for  years." 

This  individual  had  consulted  some  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  France,  and  also  in  London, 
without  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  advice  ; 
immediately  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  the 
respiring  tube,  ho  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
T.  Davies,  whose  treatment  failed  to  give  any  re- 
lief. He  then  applied  to  Dr,  Ramadge,  who  found 
him  in  a  state  of  great  despondency  and  prostra- 
tion, but  by  the  agency  of  mechanical  respiration 
and  subsidiary  medical  treatment,  he  recovered 
under  his  care.  In  a  pubUeation,  he  mentions  the 
names  of  several  clerical  and  other  friends,  who 
made  use  of  the  tube  liy  his  recommendation,  fur 
relief  from  catarrhal  asthma  or  phthisis.  In  some 
of  the  former,  the  disease  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
deprive  the  ribs  of  mobility  ;  and  in  the  lattor, 
the  chest  h.ad  undergone  various  degrees  of  con- 
traction. The  mechanical  respiration  steadily 
persevered  in,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  free  mo- 
tion in  the  asthmatic,  and  expansion  of  the  chest 
in  the  phthisical  cases,  some  of  them  to  a  much 
more  considerable  extent  than  in  his  own  case. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  another 
American  gentleman,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
placed  himself  under  Dr.  Ramadge's  care,  last 
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autumn  fur  consiimiUiuu,  Iiis  chest  then  beiug  con- 
tracted, and  his  flesh  much  wasted  ;  since  that 
time,  under  llie  use  uf  the  tube,  lie  has  gained 
forty-one  pounds  in  \\  eight,  and  some  inches  in 
the  size  of  his  chest.  He  had  been  recommended 
to  go  to  Madeira,  but  in  deference  to  llie  ad^iee  ol' 
the  above-nametl  pliysiciaii,  remained  in  London, 
and  has  found  his  account  in  doing  so,  as  in- 
deed have  many  others  also  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, who  had  been  ordered  aljroad,  but  have 
remained  at  home  and  recovered  under  this  treat- 
ment- I  select  this  opportunity  to  state  that  al- 
tliough  the  use  of  the  respiring  tidic  has,  in 
phthisis,  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  pulmonary 
volume  and  the  chest,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
there  is  any  danger  of  its  being  carried  so  far  as  to 
bring  on  a  permanently  emphysematous  or  asth- 
matic state  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  treatise  by  Dr.  Palmcdo,  of  Berlin,  al- 
luded to  in  a  former  letter,  he  charges  Dr.  Ka- 
madge  with  having  asserted  "  (hat  an  astli- 
matic  state  of  the  lungs  was  produced,  as 
well  in  ca-ses  where  nature  cures  the  phtliisical 
disease,  as  in  those  where  his  method  of 
cure  is  resorted  to."  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  »  ant 
of  success  in  the  trial  of  this  treatment,  when  he 
took  so  little  trouble  to  comprehend  Dr.  Ka- 
madge's  meaning  as  to  fall  into  the  above-quoted 
error.  This  author,  in  many  parts  of  his  work,  very 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  practice  of  tubular  re- 
spiration never  superinduces  asthma  or  enjiijiy- 
sema  properly  so  called,  hut  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  possesses  an  equal  power  over  asthma  a.s  over 
phthisis.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  asthma  at  the 
infirmary,  and  also  in  private  practice,  in  which  it 
has  been  employed  with  the  most  decided  advan- 
tage, restoring  the  lungs  and  air  passages  to  their 
healthy  state,  and  the  thorax  to  its  normal  pro- 
portions;— of  this  I  shall  say  more  iu  another 
place. 

Our  theory  will  uniformly  apply  even  to  facts, 
which  at  first  may  appear  to  oppose  it.  We  may 
be  asked  why  is  consumption  so  prevalent  among 
musicians  who  perform  on  wind  instruments?  Be- 
cause they  make  several  successive  expirations  to 
one  inspiration.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  natural  jirocess  of  respiration,  and  also  to  the 
mechanical,  as  regnlated  by  the  respiratory  tube, 
and  therefore  produces  effects  directly  tlie  reverse, 
contracting  the  .chest  and  diminishing  the  pnlmo 
nary  >'olume.  .  On  one  occasion.  Dr.  liamadge  was 
consulted  by  the  leader  of  a  baud  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  fellow  musicians,  as  to  the  best  mctliod  of 
counteracting  the  effects  of  this  irregular  breath- 
ing, and  recommended  that  they  should  all  take  a 
long  and  quick  run  immediately  after  the  close  of 
tluir  performances,  or  provide  themselves  with  a 
tubular  walking  stick,  constructed  on  his  prin- 
ciple, and  respire  through  it  at  proper  intervals. 
This  was  followed  by  the  best  effects.  Tfuis  v\  e 
find  an  objection  as  apparently  against  our  theory 
constituting  really  a  marked  exemplification  of  its 
truth. 

Again,  how  many  instances  of  consumption 
occur  among  females  who  habituate  themselves  to 
the  use  of  very  tight  stays,  corsets,  &c.;  an  injtui- 
ous  pr.actiee  against  m  hich  medical  men  ha\  e  long 
lifted  up  their  warning  \  oice  to  no  purpose.  The 
confinement  and  stooping  attitudes  of  counting- 
houses,  manufactorios,  and  various  mechanical 
branches  of  trade,  send  thousands  prematurely  to 
(he  grave,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  death  to  he  reaped 
by  future  generations.  All  these  bad  elTei'ts  may 
he  resolved  into  the  sunple  prii\eiple  I  have  laid 
down, — contraction  of  tlie  chest,  and  want  of  due 
pulmonary  exercise. 

The  North  American  Indian,  in  the  humid  at- 
niosplicn^  of  his  boundless  forests,  exposed  with 
very  imperfect  coverings  to  the  rigours  of  variable 
and  inclement  winters,  almost  uniformly  exhibits 
symmetry  of  the  chest,  and  a  sound  state  of  the 
!un<;s.  It  is  only  by  ccjming  in  contact  with  the 
habits  of  civilised  nations  he  learns  the  practical 
In'slury  of  the  malady,  that  desolates  the  enlightened 
regions  w(.  inhabit,  and  under  which  so  many 
myriads  pine  as  if 

"  Enamoured  of  decay. 

Cling  to  their  couch,  and  sicken  years  away." 
Ills  life  from  youth  to  age  is  one  of  vigilance  and 
cxcrlion,  amidst   the  toiU  of  the  chase,   or  the 


alai'ms  of  war,  and  leaves  no  opportunity  of  sink- 
ing into  a  state  of  habitual  uiactivity.  The  child 
of  nature,  he  inhales  her  own  balmy  breath,  and 
expatiates  freely  amidst  her  >\oods  and  \^■aters, 
liappily  a  stranger  to  the  pernicious  restraints  we 
sulmiit  to,  in  obedience  to  the  tyrannic  caprices  of 
fashion  and  prejudice,  t»r  iu  the  pursuit  of  pleiisure, 
wealth,  and  power. 

DiSClPULDS. 
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ANNUAL   Ri:rORT   OF    THE    REGIS- 
TRAR-GENERAL,   18^3. 

This  vastly-important  volume,  just  issued, 
is  now  before  us.  We  propose  to  make  from  it 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  extracts  : — 

VARIATIONS    OF    ANNUAL    JIOllTALITY. 

More  Deaths  were  registered  in  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  of  June,  1S41,  than  in  any  preceding 
year  j  the  number  registered  (3.5.S,()22)  having 
exceeded  the  deaths  in  the  three  pre\ious  years  by 
5,521,  and  .14,615,  and  19,666  respectively.  To 
judge  accurately  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  the  in- 
crease of  the  piipulation  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  and  we  then  find  that  the  mortality,  last 
year,slightly  exceeded  the  mortality  of  the  preceding- 
year,  and  was  nearly  6  per  cent.  (5'7)  above  that 
of  the  year  1S3S-39'*  The  relative  annual  mor- 
tality per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  mortality  of  fe- 
males, was  2'0.55  and  2'157,  and  2'171  ;  if  a 
correction  be  made  for  the  deaths  not  regis- 
tered in  the  first  year  (1S37-3S)  tlie  mortality  in 
that  year  wiU  be  found  little  less  than  that  which 
prevailed,  in  1840-1. 

With  reference  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
mortality  iu  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
the  mortality  attained  its  maximum  in  1839-40, 
throughout  the  North  Western,  York,  and  North- 
Midland  divisions ;  wiiilst  it  increased  slightly, 
but  progvessively,  from  1838-39  to  1840-41,  in  the 
Western,  South-ilidland,  Northern,  Welsh,  South 
Eastern  and  South  Western  divisions.  The  mor- 
tality was  lowest  in  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
and  in  the  metropolis,  when  it  was  highest  in 
Clieshire  and  Lancashire  (1839-40.)  The  mor- 
tality, I  may  remark,  in  that  year  was  exces- 
sively high  in  the  North- Western  Division  ;  but 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  on  .  the 
authority  of  the  Quarterly  Returns,  that 
the  decline  observable  in  IS40-1,  continued  iu 
1842.  Tlie  disciises  causiug  the  mortalitj'  will  be 
stated  in  the  Appendix.  It  may  bo  mentioned 
here  that  scarlatina  was  epidemic  in  IS'IO,  ;md 
committed  great  ravages  in  Lancashire.  The 
same  disease  has  since  been  epidemic  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  island. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  the  mor- 
tality in  different  parts  of  the  eountr3-Iias  differed 
to  an  extent  ranging  from  1799  to  2(i70  annual 
deaths  out  of  the  same  uumber  ( 1 00,00 0)  livibg. 
The  mortality  was  above  the  average  of  Engkuid 
(2113)  iu  the  Nortli-AVestern,  JletropoUtan,  York, 
and  North-Midlaiul  divisions  ;  and  biiow  the 
average  of  England  in  the  seven  remaining  divi- 
sions. The  Metropi>litau  Division,  with  its  dense 
city  population,  uhich  is  recruited  partly  by  im- 
migi'ation,  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the 
other  ten  divisions  ;  the  mortality  is  necessarDy 
higher  than  it  would  be  among  the  same  popula- 
tion, scattered  over  a  wider  space,  if  ecjuaf  pi'e- 
eaulions  were  taken  to  remove  as  well  as  to  dilute 
tlie  eilluvial  poisons  generated  around  human 
habitations.  The  density  of  population  in  Lan- 
cashire, though  much  gi-eater  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  is  incomparably  less  th.an  the  den- 
sity of  the  popnhuion  in  the  metropolis  ;  yil  the 
mean  mortality  was  higher  iu  that  county  than 
the  mortality  of  the  metropolis  dining  the  three 
hist  years.  The  mm-lality  was  nearly  half  as  high 
again  in  the  North-Westcrn  Division,  as  it  was  in 
the  South-Western  Division.  It  may  maki'  the  fact 


•  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  ave- 
rage mortality  absolutely  was  before  the  prcs<'nt 
system  of  Registration  was  introilueed  ;  but  ac- 
eoixling  to  one  of  the  best  cstimalcs  (by  Mr.  Ed- 
monds) the  annual  mortiJity  of  females  was  2'05 
per  tent,  during  the  18  years  1S13-30, 


more  striking  to  tho.se  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
calculations  of  this  kind,  to  stale,  that,  if  the  mor- 
tality hai  been  everywhere  as  high  as  in  the 
Noitli-Western  Division,  instead  of  355,622 
deaths,  440,36.'3  would  have'occurred  last  year;  and 
that  only  302,800  deaths  would  have  been  regis- 
tered, if  the  mortality  of  the  entire  population  had 
been  as  low  as  that  obser*  ed  in  the  sonth-westorn 
counties. 

PUBLtC    IIKAI.TH    IN   THE    YEAR,    18lO. 
A  comparison  of  the  uumber  c_/f  deaths  registered 
in  tlu'  four  quarters  of  the  corresponding  years  is 
exceedingly  instructive. 

Quarters  ending  Mardi  31,    June  30.  Seiil.  3».     Dec.  31. 

1S3S  9S,1U     90,810     72,79!     80,816 

1839  98,739     87,965     76,2e0    84,995 

1S40  98,843     90,339     80,820     89,630 

The  increase  bore  principally  on  the  summer 
and  autumn  months. 

It  will  be  observed  that  iu  1840  the  supposed 
causes  of  351,757  deaths  were  stated;  leaving 
7,804  deaths,  of  which  the  causes  were  not  as- 
signed. It  has  been  assumed,  iu  calculating  the 
mortality  by  each  canse,  that  the  causes  of  the 
7,80 1  deaths,  in  which  the  causes  were  not  stated, 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  351,737  deaths  iu 
which  the  causes  were  specified. 

The  mortality  by  all  causes  was  higher  in  18)0 
than  in    1838,  and  considerably   higher   than  iu 

1839.  Out  of  1,000,000  living  in  1839,  only 
21,856  died;  while  in  1840,  out  of  the  same  num- 
ber living,  21,856— and  1,022  more— perished. 
Upon  referring  to  the  deaths  by  ditterenl  classes 
of  causes,  it  will  be  perceived  that  626  of  the  ex- 
cess (1.022)  arose  in  the  epidemic  class  of  tlis- 
eases ;  the  remaining  excess  being  distributed  over 
all  the  classes,  except  that  of  the  violent  deaths, 
w  hich  diminished  somewhat  in  each  of  the  two  last 
years. 

The  deaths  from  small-pox  fell  from  16,268  in 
1838,  to  9,131  in  1839,  and  10,434  in  IS40,.the 
deaths  from  typhus  fell  from  18,77.5  to  l5,666^and 
17,177.  From  both  diseases  the  mortality  was 
less  in  I  Sin  than  in  1838,  butgrcater  than  in  1839. 
Hooping  cough  progressively  doelined  from  9,107 
deaths  to  8,165  and  to  6,132. 

Scarlatina  was  the  reigning  epidemic  of  the 
ye;U'  1840.  According  to  the  theory  of  Sydenham, 
it  would  communicate  its  character  to  the  acute 
diseases  and  constitute  the  medical  constitution  of 
the  year. 

The  deaths  from  this  severe  epidemic  were  in 
the   three   years;— 1S3S,     5,802;     1839,    10,325; 

1840,  19,816. 

And  the  deaths  by  scarlatina,  out  of  1,000,000 
living,  were  in  the  same  years  U93,()S3,  1,289. 
The  epidemic  was  most  destructive  in  the  Nortli- 
Western,  North-Midland,  York,  Welsh,  and 
Northern  Divisions.  In  the  Nortli-Western  Di- 
vision (Lancashire,  Chcsliire).  the  annual  mortality 
by  scarlatina  was  2-3  in  1,000;  so  that  the  mor- 
tality of  children,  who  are  thi'  principal  snft'erers, 
must  have  been  excessively  high,  'i'lie  I'pidcmic: 
had  not  termiuated,  and  we  shall  have  in  the  next 
Report  to  trace  its  destructive  course  through 
another  year,  and  in  other  parts. 

The  deaths  by  diarrhasa,  cholera,  inlhienza,  and 
ague,  increased  to  a  considerable  extent;  though 
not  so  as  to  assume  the  epidemic  form,  or  to  pre- 
sent anything  very  remarkable. 

The  deaths  from  hydropholiia  in  the  three  years 
were  24,  15,  12;  and,  therefore,  not  hall  so  nu- 
merous in  1840  as  in  1838. 

The  mortality  by  the  diseases  of  the  Ner»ous 
System  was  nearly  the  same  iu  the  three  years, 
\  i/..;  (lO^iSes,  and  -003235,  and  -003302.  The  mor- 
tality by  cephalitis  and  paralysis  ivas  slightly 
higher  in  1810,  than  iu  the  t«o  preceding  years. 

The  mortaUty  by  the  diseases  of  the  Ucspiratory 
Organs  was,  6  m  1,000;  or  in  each  of  the  three 
years  -006149,  -005989,  and  006043.  The  deaths 
ascribed  to  Consumption  in  each  I'f  thu  three 
veins  were  39,025.  .39,539,  and  59,9-23;  and  the 
inontility  was  -003996,  -003939,  and  -003897.  'the 
mortiility  from  this  disease  declined  very  slightly. 
About  4  in  1,000  porsous  died  annually  of  Cou- 
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sumption,  and  al)cnit  one-tifth  or  one-slxlh  of  llir 
total  deaths  were  by  this  disease. 

The  mortality  ot'  diseases  of  the  Digestive  Or- 
gan was  -UOlSO?,  -OOia?;),  and  -OOl'lGr).  The 
increase  A\as  (-hielly  in  Enteritis. 

The  murtality  i)v  diseasrs  uf  the  Urinary  <  >i"- 
gans  was -000112,  •'O0lll(ll,airf  ■(lOUlIOin  the  tlirer 
years.  The  tlcaths  l)y  Stone  (and  Gravel)  were 
320,  299.  and  303;  the  mortality  -000032,  -001)020, 
and  -000020.  About  1  in  50,000  persons  die  of 
stone  annually.  It  will  be  interesting-  to  set; 
whellier  llie  mortality  be  redueed  in  ftunre  years 
by  the  di-seovcries  of  surgery.  The  mortality  by 
Diabetes  is  to  that  by  Stone  nearly  -as  two  to 
three. 

The  deaths  in  Childbed  were  -.',811,  2,915,  and 
2,089  in  the  thi-ee  years.  The  mnrlality  inereased 
from -000190  to  -00019:3,  and  -00019.5.  To  about 
187  children  born  alive,  one  inof/icr  diet/.  Tlu- 
}iroportion  of  mothers  who  perish  at  this  impor- 
tant period  is  unquestionably  excessive;  and  must 
sug;gest  to  every  humane  person  the  inquiry 
whether  the  eduealion  of  the  nurses  who  attend 
the  poor  in  labour,  may  not  be  improved  ? 

The  number  of  dmilhs  a-seribed  lo  Ithcunutism 
and  to  diseases  of  the  joints  w;is  9(i2,  and  ljl70  in 
1840. 

If  we  except "  Debility  "  under  which  head  arc 
included  "  jiremature  births" — "  Dropsy''  wan  the 
most  fatal  of  the  diseases  of  "  imcertain  or  variable 
sent."  The  deaths  ascribed  to  dropsy  were  12,3r2, 
12,251,  and  1.",2'>1  in  the  three  years  ;  the  .annual 
rate  of  mortality  -OOOSSii,  -000310,  and  -000()S3. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  according'  to 
the  present  views  r>f  pathologists,  Heart  Dise;ise, 
or  Nephritis,  would,  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses,  be 
considered  the  primary  alTections.  So  difficult, 
nevertheless,  appears  to  be  the  diagnosis  practically, 
that  nearly  as  many  cases  of  simple  **  Dropsy" 
ai-e  registered  in  the  London  Hospitals  as  out  of 
doors  in  private  practice. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    FOREIGN    JOUR»<A!.S. 

Fiom  tlic  Bcrliu  McJicinisclic  Zcitua?,    for  tlic  '  Medical  Times.' 

German. — Chronic  Case  of  Glander,  trans- 
ferred lo  Ihc  Human  Subject. — (By  Dr.KiuEG.) 
— The  nujre  evidence  wc  have  afforded,  tliat 
the  glanders,  to  which  the  horse  and  ass  arc 
snhjcet,  was  huie;  known  to  Ih.e  Greeks  as  a 
dangerous,  and  even  incurable  disease ;  so 
much  the  more  striking  must  bo  the  fact,  that 
in  modern  times  only,  men  lii-st  turned  their 
attention  to  the  transference  of  the  malady  to 
the  human  subject,  for  human  disease 
through  glandered  animals  was  in  no  period 
wanting-.  Wo  can, although  under  other  names, 
find  more  than  one  ease  described  in  the 
Ephenierides  of  the  old  pliysicians,  which, 
although  then  treated  as  scorbutic,  were,  in 
fact,  nothing  eKe  than  glanders.  Tlie  live 
cases  observed,  nearly  together,  in  llie  Prus- 
sian Ilegt.  of  Gens-d'Artnes,  described  by 
Henckel,  belonged  indubitably  to  this  disease. 
Few  physicians  would  have  been  so  candid  as 
was  the  brave  and  conscientious  Henckel. 
"  All  these  cases,"  he  says,  "  disquiet  mc, 
and  make  me  desirous  to  know  how  I  shall 
pro|)erly  denominate  them,  wherein  I  should 
place  their  cause,  and  what  more  should  be 
jn-aetiscd  in  their  treatment,  to  prevent  death, 
if  it  be  in  any  way  possible."  He  pictured  the 
disease  as  a  Febi-is  Irregularis,  and,  among- 
other  symptoms,  perceived  its  malignity  in  the 
fetid  transpiration  and  those  "  wonderful 
matastases,  so  suddenly  arising;  even  within 
cue  hour,  fluctuation  was  speedily  perceived  in 
those  places,  &c."  He  also  adds,  he  has  not 
remarked  that  "  this  malignant  essence  be- 
came contagious,"  for  in  that  ijuartcr  no  one 
else  became  diseased,  liernhard  Hitter  has 
lately,  in  an  excellent  tract  upon  this  subject, 
noticed  the  elder  Osiander,  as  the  first  who 
made  public  (in  180.3)  a  case  of  infection  iu  a 


man,  from  glanders.  Since  thon,  however, 
similar  observations  have  accumulated  from  all 
sides,  so  that  now,  notwithstanding-  the  re- 
peated doubts  raised,  the  not  rare  uccurreuce 
of  its  Iransference  stands  certain. 

Wliei-e  infection  is  caused  through  the  in- 
spiration of  poisoned  air  from  glaiulerej 
animals,  symptoms  of  pathognomonic  value  are 
ever  ilisclosed  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
And  certainly  the  cireuuistanee  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked,  that  it  produces  cases  in  which 
the  ilisca.se  can  be  pi-olonged  for  many  montlis, 
without  the  phenomenon  of  reaction  of  the 
human  system,  raising-  itself  to  the  form- of 
that  entirely  peculiar  typho-septic  process, 
which  hitherto  has  always  put  an  end,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  disease  and  to  life.  In  iny 
Inaugural  Dissertation  (Berlin,  lM29),  I  have 
distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  •'  Typhus  Ma- 
liodos."  That  this  received  naiiie,  following 
Bartels,  now  suits,  not  the  entire  disease,  but 
only  the  last  stage,  is  understood  of  itself.  On 
the  contrai-y,  the  including-  terms,  "  Morbus 
Mallearis,''  "  Passio  Maliodes"  will  answer 
for  the  entire  form  of  the  disease,  much  the 
same,  whether  their  individual  periods  cud 
witliin  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  whether 
the  essentia!  symptoms  ajipear  more  drawn  out 
from  each  other  here,  or  tliei-c  crowded  together 
in  she  i-ter  stadia.  Bai-tels,  however,  is  the- only 
one,  until  now,  -ivho  has  assigned  to  Glanders 
its  destined  position  in  the  Nosologic  system, 
as  a  peculiar  disease,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  .-luy  other ;  whilst,  e.g.,  Mason  Good, 
and  his  famed  commentator,  Sanuiel  Cooper, 
have  not  at  all  mentioned  this  disease, 
although  they  have  near  enough  included  it 
under  "  Erythema  Anatomicum"  in  described 
cases  of  constitutional  disease. 

One  case  of  long-continuing  glander  disease 
has  been  communicated  by  Wiggins.  Ho  had 
under  his  treatment  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
xt.  1-J,  who  was  ten  months  ill  of  this  disease, 
and  died  under  tlie  usual  symptoms  of  this 
aftcction.  A  second  case  has  occun-ed,  only 
lately,  to  myself.     I  was  recpiested  to  visit  the 

postillion,  Walter,  who  lay  ill  in  D ,  about  a 

mile  from  this  place.  1  pi-oceedcd  thither  in 
company  with  Ilerr  Department  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Kurber,  whom  other  busineis  called 
thei-c.  I  foiuid  Walter  in  agony.  After  pro- 
per examination,  1  pronounced  to  my  com- 
panion, -with  great  confidence,  that  the  patient 
was  dying  from  infection  by  the  poison  of  the 
glanders.  The  right  side  of  the  neck  was 
taken  up  by  an  enormous,  dark,  erysipela- 
tous, hard  swelling,  upon  whieli  had  arisen 
numerous  pustules  and  bladders,  of  irregular 
forms,  from  the  size  of  a  pea,  to  that  of  a  small 
walnut;  the  lesser,  yellow  and  pale  red ;  the 
larger,  bluish  green,  all  lilled  with  a  thin 
humour.  (.Jauche.)  Similar  swellings  covered 
the  left  shoulder,  the  hips,  the  leg  and  thigh, 
the  right  ham,  and  upon  all  these  had  those 
bladders  elevated  themselves  in  numerous 
grades  of  development.  The  nostrils  were 
dry ;  they  bad,  nevertheless,  before,  poured 
out  a  profuse  thin  secretion.  The  tongue  dry, 
incrusted  witli  slime.  Pulse  and  respiration 
shewed  already-commenced  paralysis;  the 
hands  and  feet  were  cool;  the  skin  clammy;  the 
exhalation  from  the  patient  not  strikingly 
penetrating.  Although  he  had  been  ill  more 
than  six  months,  yet  only  in  the  last  ten  days 
had  he  become  .so  weak,  that  he  could  no  more 
leave  Ins  bed,  and,  since  then,  his  condition 
had  visibly  deteriorated.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  until  three  w-ceks  before, 
he  had  been  treated  by  Surgeon  Diirbcek; 
since  then,  as  his  wife  as.serteJ,  ho  had  been 
without  medical  assistance.  The  man  died  on  the 
following  night,  and  by  accurate  investigation, 


I  was  convinced  that,  previously  to  bis  first 
sickness,  he  had  repeatedly  groomed  glandered 
horses.  Surgeon  D.,  at  my  recpiest,  informed 
mo  of  the  course  of  the  disease  as  observed  by 
hi-n,  substantially  as  follows: — Sl.\  months 
previously,  he  had  (irst  seen  the  patient;  for 
many  weeks  he  had  complained  ofgruat  weak- 
ness, and  drawing  pains  in  the  limbs  ;  he  liad, 
notwithstanding,  performed  his  duties,  till  at 
length  lie  was  <|uite  unable,  from  pain  and 
debility.  He  was  now  at  times  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  ;  he  had  light  fever,  With  gastric 
attacks;  profuse  morning  sweats;  and  violent 
pains  iu  the  extremities,  especially  on  the 
right  side.  Soon,  rose-coloured  and  very 
sensible  swellings  arose  on  all  his  limbs,  great 
and  small,  in  which  fluctuation  greatly  shewed 
itself.  The  abscesses  were  successively  opened, 
evacuating-  a  thick,  not  ill-smelliug,  pus;  and 
were  thon  generally  well  healed  again  iu  the 
course  of  some  weeks.  At  the  same  time  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  who  had  beeonio  very 
weak  and  emaciated,  appeai-ed  in  general  to  have 
bettered  it.velf :  his  strength  had  markedly  in- 
cieased.  Nevertheless,  gouty-like  pains  conti- 
nued, withintermittingviolence,  in  all  his  limbs;' 
the  morning  sweats  also  remained ;  and  soon  the 
at  lirst  rosy  inflamed  boils  quickly  elevated 
themselves  in  ditf'erent  places,  yet,  iu  a  great 
measure,  again  discussed  themselves.  In  the 
fiftli  month,  the  apparent  amondraont  'had 
completely  ceased.  The  hitherto  tolerable 
pains  became  manifestly  more  violent ;  the 
liatient  had  strong  fever,  stitches  in  the  breast, 
anxiety,  and  cough,  and  at  length  began  to 
expectorate  great  quantities  of  matter.  (Most 
probably,  the  peculiar  suppuraliou  of  the  dis- 
ease had  destroyed  even  Ih  ^  tissue  of  the 
lungs.)  Later,  when  the  oifllcult  breathing 
had  abated,  the  pus  expectoration  had  nearly 
ceased,  and  his  condition  had  acquired  a  more 
mild  appearance.  As  the  last  act  of  his  long 
sullerings,  typhus  fever,  with  gangrenous 
boils,  suddenly  developed  itself  under  quick 
augmentation  of  the  old  pains  in  the  extremi- 
ties, iu  the  neck,  and  shoulders.  Unfortu- 
nately, various  causes  prevented  my  making 
the  section  :  the  results  would-  have  been, 
— although  in  essentials  not  different  from 
those  known  in  such  cases, — so  far  worthy  of 
remark,  as  here  the  disease  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  engrave  its  destroying  traces  in  every 
organ,  and  in  the  organic  system.  Even  in  the 
case  communicated  by  Wiggins,  the  section 
did  not  take  place.  One  circum.-^tance  well 
deserves  to  he  mentioned  here.  From  the 
trauference  of  a  poison  from  one  species  of 
animal,  where  it  is  in  condition  to  develop 
itself,  not  barely  through  infection,  but  even 
spontaneously,  to  another  which  never  spon- 
taneously generates  this  poison, — tlie  glanders 
is,  in  man,  as  it  were,  a  bastard  production. 
As  such  this  appears,  like  other  hybrid  dis- 
eases, to  possess  only  a  limited  generation  of  the 
po-wer  of  infection.  So  indeed  even  the  vaccine 
will  be  transferred  from  man  to  man  only  by 
inoculation.  So  even  is  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  accidental  inoculation  of  the  con- 
tagion of  glanders,  perhaps  by  a  wound  in  the 
section  of  a  man  dying-  from  this  disease,  would 
call  forth  a  similar  disease  iu  a  predisposed 
individual.^'  But  no  case  is  known  (o  mo  that 
persons  who  have  attended  such  patients,  have 
become  ill  through  infection.  In  the  above 
ease,  many  members  of  the  family  had,  in  their 
turns,  slept  near  the  patient ;  even  his  wife 
lay  in  the  same  bed  with  him,  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  deadly  stage,  without  ap- 
parent prejudice  to  her  health. 


*  A  case  of  this  kind  absolutely  did  take  place 
at  Paris,  under  (he  euro  of  M.  IJouilkuid.  Wo 
gave  the  case  in  a  previous  number. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  case  ff  personation  has  been  placed  under  ottr  no- 
tice. On  the  2ilh  Jaiiiiari/,  Dr.  Jonathan  Orctu,  t.f 
Marlborough  Street,  had  ?iis  atlenti.n  called  by  a  post 
letter,  ill-ieritten,  and  on  shahbij  paper,  to''  the  interest- 
ing notice"  ofhisbocli  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  a 
minor  contemporary.  The  doctor  thus  kindly  in- 
formed of  what  otherwise  could  never  have  reached  his 
linowledge — being  a  denizen  of  good  society— teas  in- 
duced to  inirchase,  or  at  all  events  to  consult,  a  copy, 
when  much  to  his  surprise,  he  discovered  thai  the  in- 
'ierestino  critique  teas  a  low  personal  attach.  In  the 
sale  of  the  journal,  or  attraction  to  it  cf  nvtiee,  the 
■plain  object  of  the  note-writer  ivas  evidently  ansu-ered ; 
but  will  cur  readers  believe  thatio  gain  this  petty 
end,  our  name  as  Editor  of  the  "  Medical  Times"  teas 
assumed,  coupled  ivilh  a  request  (Jo  give  that  assump- 
tion countenance')  of  a  copy  of  Dr.  J.  Green's  work. 
The  note  is  in  our  possession,  and  if  the  Mr.  Burgess 
■who,  as  writer  on  skin  diseases,  is  interested  in  using 
the  allenualedjournal  with  which  he  is  connected,  in 
decrying  a  gentleman  who  has  the  largest  practice  in 
skin  diseases  of  any  medical  man  in  London — be  nol 
the  author  of  the  despicable  personation,  nor  in  any  way 
connected  with  tlie  attach  tltat  gave  it  birth,  he  icill 
ilo  us  a  favour  in  enabling  ns  authoratively  to  soy  so. 
Once  for  all  we  never  haie,  never  do,  and  never  shall 
write  to  any  author  or publisluir  in  respect  of  books  for 
review. 

Mr.  Houghton. —  The  necessary  expencesfor  horses 
and  vehicles  only  used  for  professional  purposes  are 
deducted  in  returns  as  to  the  property  ta,t.  Common 
Justice  and  the  words  of  the  act  equally  provide  this. 

I.  X.  A.— ^WV  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  paper 
named. 

Mr.  JVatts  is  -iif armed  thai  it  is  well  understood 
that  our  Periscope  of  the  tveek  consists  of  condensations 
or  extracts  from  other  journals,  a  circumstance  duly 
announced  to  all  our  readers.  Where  ve  use  viatler 
of  any  great  importajlcc  uc  give  it  as  a  separate  ar- 
ticle, with  the  names  cf  the  different  sources,  but  in 
our  Periscope  (jnade  up  of  short  faet.^)  we  should  lose 
as  much  space  in  publishing  the  history  of  an  article's 
successive  lodging  place  in  various  foreign  and  English 
journals  as  the  articfe  itself  often  contained.  We  shall 
probably  pay  our  monthly  and  quarterly  contenipora- 
ries  ■jnorc  notice  both  critical  and  e.rtractive  than  -wi 
have  hitherto  done,  and  the  Ctwmist  among  others. 

A  Student. —  Tfc  should  reeommend  Dr.  U'ohhe\ 
recent  work. 

M.  N. — Devotus — Guyeusis— "  All  Hail" — 
Constant  Eeadcr,  Bath — Moroator — declined. 

Our  Lectures  by  Dr.  Seoffern  on  Chemistry,  and 
Professor  Serrcs  on  Organogeny,  with  the  case  of 
Spina  Bifida  by  Dr.  Binns  in  our  next  number. 
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Saturday,  Februaky  18,  1843. 
G  cod  laus  make  good  subjects. — Old  Saw. 

The  Bill  iutroduced  by  Mr.  French,  for 
the  regulation  and  support  of  Irish  Mudiciil 
Charities,  which  received  its  second  reading 
on  Monday  evening,  now  lies  before  us. 
Antecedent  to  any  expression  of  our 
opinion  on  its  merits,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  faithful  abstract  of  its 
contents. 

Tiie  first  clause  rejjcals  that  portion  of 
the  Irish  Poor-Law  Bill  which  authorizes 
the  Poor-Law  Conmiissioners  to  scrutinize 
and  jjarlially  direct  the  administration  of 
hospitals  or  iniirinaries  sujiportcd,  in  ])ar(, 
by  Grand  Jury  presentments,  or  Parlia- 
mentary grants.  In  the  second,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  authorized  to  appoint,  diirinc/ 
pleasure,  a  certain  number  of  persons,tbcing 
not  less  than  [./tp],*   of  whom  a  certain 

*  Tho  words  in  italics,  and  brackets,  arc  to  be 
decided  on  specially  in  committee. 


number  are  to  be  "  physicians  or  surgeons 
residing  in  Ireland,  and  iclio  shall  have 
practised  as  such,  not  less  than  ten  years 
previously,"  to  whom  shall  be  added  the 
two  Presidents  of  the  Irish  Medical  and 
Surgical  Colleges,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Dublin  Apothecaries'  Hall,  who,  col- 
lectively, are  to  form  the  Medical  Charities' 
Board,  and  are  to  "  act  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Lord  LieXitenant  shall  from 
time  to  time  think  Jit  to  ]itrescribe."  These 
new  Commissioners  arc  to  have  no  salary, 
nor  other  kind  of  remuneration. 

The  next  clause  refers  to  the  formation  of 
an  oflice,  appointment  of  secretary,  clerks, 
&e., — enacting,  further,  that  the  meetings 
of  Comnus.sioner3  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  four  members 
shall  form  a  quorum.  The  Commissioners 
are  then  authorized  and  required  to  demand 
accurate  statements  from  all  persons  in 
whom  any  State  Charity  may  be  vested,  on 
every  point  concerning  it,  and  to  "  issue 
any  order  they  may  think  proper,  for  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  statutes,  charters, 
&c.,  governing  any  such  Ciiarity."  By 
Clause  5,  the  Commissioners  are  empowered 
to  enquire  into  all  charities  founded  on 
bequests,  to  examine  into  breach  of  trust 
and  mal-adiriiniitration  in  such  cases,  and 
they  are  required  to  ju'esent  the  results  to 
her  Majesty,  with  such  suggestions  as  they 
may  think  most  serviceable  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  misapplied  funds,  or  the  prevention 
of  further  misapplication. 

The  next  clause  requires  public  officers 
to  give  copies  of  public  records,  or  extracts, 
gratis,  on  the  order  of  one  Commissioner ; 
and,  by  the  following,  the  Commissioners 
arc  instructed  to  send  in  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  as  early  as  possible,  a  report 
upon  the  state  of  disease,  and  the  conditions 
and  circumstancesof  every  medical  eleemo- 
synary institution  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  fur- 
nish, half-yearly,  the  statistics  of  the 
inmates.  The  treasurer,  also,  of  each  in- 
stitution is  to  send  to  the  Board  a  yearly 
statement  of  its  funds,  and  mode  of  appli- 
cation. By  the  9tli  Clause,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  empowered,  w-ith  consent  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  make,  alter,  or  revoke, 
at  ])leasure,  orders  for  the  medical  economy 
and  management  of  dispensaries  and  fever- 
hospitals.  The  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  to  be  attested  by  warrant  under 
his  hand,  transmitted  by  his  chief  or  under 
secretary  to  the  Commissioners.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  however,  can  revoke  or  sus- 
pend all  such  orders  at  pleasure.  [11] 
The  Commissioners  arc,'  ipso  facto,  to  be 
members  of  the  "  General  Board  of  Health 
for  Ireland,"  and  [12]  are  to  have  tho 
same  powers,  in  respect  to  discharge  of  their 
duties,  as  "  the  Commissioners  for  auditing 
the  Public  Accounts."  They  are,  however, 
like  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  [13]  to  have  no 
power  to  interfere  in  individual  cases  of 
medical  relief.  [14]  The  orders  of  the 
Commissioners  ars  to  be  sealed  with  the 
special  seal  of  the  Board,  which  seal  is  to 
prove  itself.  All  the  orders  published  [15] 
are  to  be  laid  beibre  Parliament  within  the 
first  week  of  its  sitting. 


By  Clause  16,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
empowered  to  appoint,  during  jilea^ure,  any 
number  of  persons  not  exceeding  [/owe], 
being  physicians  or  surgeons,  practising  as 
such  at  least  seven  years,  as  "  Inspectors 
of  jNledical  Charities,"  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  these  ■ 
[17]  are  in  no  way  to  be  connected  with 
any  public  medical  institution,  or  school, 
or  prison — or  to  sell  drugs — or  to  practice 
— or  to  be  inspectors  of  anatomy — or  to  dc.. 
rive,  in  any  way,  any  emolument  from  their 
special  duties,  as  Inspectors  of  Charities, 
save  their  regidar  salary.  (This  salary  is 
said  to  be  "  hereinhcfore  provided,"  but 
is  "  hereinbefore"  altogether  omitted,  even 
in  name.)  The  Inspectors  [18]  are  to  use 
the  office,  and  be  assisted  by  the  clerks  of 
the  Commissioners;  and  [10]  are  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  every  medical 
charitable  institution  at  least  once  a-year, 
and  to  prepare  exact  reports  for  the  Com- 
missioners. The  20th  Clause  compels 
treasurers,  &c.,  of  infirmaries,  to  pay  five- 
pence  in  every  pound  received,  to  the 
Commissioners,  to  pay  for  the  working  of 
the  present  Act,  which  fund  can  only  be 
paid  out  on  orders  signed  by  three  Com- 
missioners, and  counter-signed  by  the  Se- 
cretary. The  Inspectors  [22]  are  to  have 
[i,'600]  per  annum,  with  their  travelling 
expenses ;  but  the  whole  expense  for 
working  the  Act  is  riot  to  exceed  [£4,600] 
per  annum.  The  Commissioners,  by  the 
next  clause  [33],  are  ordered,  when  so  re- 
quired by  \jtL'elve~\  or  more  payers  to 
grand-jury  cess,  to  inquire  into  the  extent 
of  medical  relief  in  any  district,  and  to  give 
a  report  thereon  to  the  Lord  Ijieutenant, 
who  is  then  [24  and  25]  empowered  to 
create  a  dispensary  or  fever-hospital  dis- 
trict, of  the  extent  suggested  as  required. 
The  grand-jury  is  required  to  present  off 
the  said  district  the  sum  of  money  neces- 
sary towards  the  support  of  such  dispensary 
or  fever-hospital.  If  the  district,  however, 
lie  in  two  counties,  or  more,  the  respective 
grand-juries  are  to  present  the  proportion- 
ate portion  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  to 
the  secretary  of  each  grand-jury,  [  ]  days 
previous  to  each  assizes.  Of  all  such  in; 
stitutions,  so  appointed,  [27]  all  unpaid 
justices  of  the  peace,  with  the  principal 
minister  of  each  religious  denomination  in 
the  district,  are  to  be  ex-officio  Governors, 

to  whom,  [28]  if  not  amounting  to 

shall  be  added  as  many  of  t!ie  highest  cess 
payers  in  the  district  as  will  supply  the 
deficiency.  [29  and  30]  Donors  of  [£20] 
whether  resident  or  not  resident,  as,  also, 
annual  subscribers  of  ;C2  and  upwards,  arc 
to  be  Governors — without  votes,  however, 
in  the  election  of  officers,  unless  after  12 
months'  Governorship).  By  ('lausc  31,  the 
Governors  are  made  bodies-corporate,  sub- 
ject to  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and,  ns  such, 
property  will  vest  in  them,  &c.  Clause  32 
refers  to  the  times  of  meeting,  and  the 
number  of  fiovernors  required  to  form  a 
quorum — points  unfixed,  except  [33]  that 
no  one  Ciovcrnor  can  do  anything  in  ma- 
niigcment,  &c.,  except  at  a  meeting  of  Go- 
veruors.    [34]  The  Governor's  non-quali- 
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fications  are  not   to   vitiate  proceedings  in 
which  other    Govevnovs   have    concurred, 
[■'jr)]  No  medical  officer  is  to  be  elected,  save 
nnder  the  tvarrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant; 
and   the    Commissioners   are   to  define   the 
several  duties  of  such  officers — Iheir  "  places 
and  limits," — and   regulate  their  amount  of 
salaries,    and   mode  and  time  of  payment. 
[31)]  The  physician  must  be  a  member  or 
licentiate  ol'  King  and  Queen's  College   of 
Physicians,  Ireland,  or  of  some  other  Col- 
lege   or    University    in  Great   Britain    and 
Ireland,  duly   authorized  to  grant  licenses, 
&c.   [oT]    The  surgeon   is  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Englisli,  Irish,  or  Scotch  College  of 
Surgeons  ;    or   have    a    surgical  degree    or 
diploma  from  some  College,  University,  or 
body  in  Great  Ikitain  and  Ireland,  duly  au- 
thorized by  charter  or  statute.      [38]   Tiie 
apothecary    must   be    a   licentiate    of    the 
Dublin  or  London  A |iothecaries' Society  ; 
and  all   medical  candidates  [39]  must  have 
their   legal   (?)  qualifications  first  attested 
l)y  the  Commissioners,  before  being  eligible. 
[40]    The  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  however, 
require    in  each    candidate    the    double   or 
triplicate  qualification,  including  a  certifi- 
cate   for    midwifery.     [41]     The   mode   of 
election  of  non-medical  officers,  and  their 
qualifications,  are  similarly  arranged.   [42] 
Where  the  Governors  do  not  elect  within  a 
month  of  the  conge  d'elire,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant may  appoint  an  officer. 

By  Clause  43,  the  Lord  I/icutcnant  is 
empowered  to  remove  any  medical  olliccr 
on  the  Commissioners' application,  or  upon 
application  of  [four']  or  more  Governors, 
supported  by  whatever  investigation  the 
Lord  lyieutenant  may  think  proper. 

[44]  The  Governors  have  power  them- 
selves to  remove  any  officer  not  medical. 
[4o]  Register  Books  are  to  be  kept  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  [4C]  half  yearly  returns 
of  accounts  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  grand-juries.  [47]  Paid 
officers  furnishing  to  inmates  for  profit, 
medicines,  furniture,  &e.,  or  concerned  in 
any  contract  relating  thereto,  are  to  forfeit 
[t'20]  with  full  cost  of  suit  to  any  party 
sueing,  or  if  caught  [48]  embezzling  to 
pay  [£10]  for  the  oflencc,  and  to  restore 
treble  the  amount  of  embezzlement.  [49] 
Disobedience  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
orders  entails  a  [40s.]  penalty  for  the  first 
oft'ence,  and  of  [£5]  for  the  second  oft'ence, 
and  all  penalties  [50  and  51]  are  to  be  re- 
covered sununarily  on  an  oral  hearing,  and 
conviction  before  one  or  more  magistrates, 
the  forfeiture  being  at  once  levied  by  dis- 
tress if  necessary,  or  in  default  of  goods  by 
imprisonment.  The  remaining  clauses  re- 
fer but  to  appeals,  payment  of  costs,  and 
latitude  of  interpretation. 


and,   secondly,  three   classes  of  Surgeons, 
known   as    first,  second,   and   third.     The 
Doctors'     studies     are     commenced     with 
proving  paternal   permission,  and  prelimi- 
nary education  ;  they  extend  through  three 
years,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  at   the 
Tubingen     University.         The    candidate 
follows  whatever  studies   he   pleases,    and 
as  he  pleases — and  the  half-yearly  exami- 
nations, arc  matters  of    mere  choice.      A 
verbal   examination,  called  "  rigorous," — 
and  which  is  twice  sustained,  if  the  diploma 
is  for  the  double  qualification — is  followed 
by   a  thesis,    the    positions    in    which    are 
maintained   by   the   candidate    against   the 
objections  of  the  Professors.      Tlie  Doctor- 
ship  is  now  conferred,  but   the  liberty    of 
using  it  in   practice  is   only  purchased  by 
shewing  certificates  of  having  attended,  for 
a    twelvemonth,   clinical    studies  iu     some 
hospital  of  importance,  or   the  practice   of 
some  distinguished  ]iractitioner,as  assistant 
— and  undergoing  the  State  examination, 
which   is   long,  and   extremely    searching, 
requiring  practical  proof  of  high  capabilities 
in  every  part  of  the  domain  of  Medicine. 
Doctors  of   Medicine  are  inhibited,   under 
severe  penalties,  cases  of  Surgery  and  Mid- 
wifery. 

The  Surgeons  of  the  first  class  write  no 
thesis,  and  undergo  but  the  State  examina- 
tion. In  other  respects,  their  studies  are 
followed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Doctors'. 
Their  medical  education,  however,  costs 
but  about  72  florins.  The  lower  divisions 
need  no  further  descrijition. 

In  Baden,  we  have,  first.  Physicians, 
who  are  exammed  during  eight  days,  both 
orally  and  in  writing,  and  who  have  their 
characters  attested  as  highly  moral  ;  2dly, 
Surgeons,  who  prove  preliminary  educa- 
tion, and  are  examined  during  5  days  as  to 
their  competency  ;  3dly,  Accoucheurs,  being 
Physicians  or  Surgeons  who  have  studied 
Midwifery  especially,  during  six  months  ; 
4thly,  Assistant-Surgeons,  whose  principal 
requisitions  are,  four  years'  practice  with  a 
master,  and  the  composition  of  an  article 
before  his  examiners,  as  a  proof  of  his 
ability  to  write. 

hoarseness 


STATE  KEPORT  UroS  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES  BY 
COLD    WATER. 

By    nr.  GIDERT,  ofthe  Hospital  St.  Louis,  Paris. 
( Extracted  from  tlie  Gazette  dcs  HospitatJx.) 


We  proceed  to  conclude  our  description  of 
the  state  of  our  profession  in  Germany,  by 
brief  statements  of  the  Me  Die  At.  Govern- 
ments OF  WURTEMBURG  AND  BaDEN. 

In  Wurtemburg,  there  are  two  grades, 
and  five  divisions,  of  medical  men  :  that  is, 
we  have,  first.  Doctors  of  Medicine  only, 
with   Doctors  in  INIcdicine  and   Surgery; 


Core  oi'  Hoarseness. — The 
proceeding  from  laryngeal  and  tracheal  inflam- 
mation, as  well  as  that  of  an  idiopathic  kind 
caused  by  long  speaking  or  singing-,  or  that 
which  supervenes  during  fevers  of  a  typhoid 
type,  has  been  li'eated  successfully  Ijy  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  croton  oil.  Dr.  Trusen, 
of  Poseu.  employs  friction  with  from  five  to  ten 
drops  of  the  oil  over  the  larfpx,  but  over 
only  a  small  area,  as  the  pustular  eruption  it 
causes  has  a  great  tendency  to  spread,  particu- 
larly in  persons  with  an  irritable  spine,  for 
whom  it  ought  to  be  used  mixed  with  olive 
oil. 

Cements  for  China,  &c.— Mr.  Rowland 
reconunends  the  following  :— R.  Pulv.  Mastic. 
— Acacia^  aa.  ;,j.— Crctse.  ppt.  9ij.  Misce. 
This  should  be  kejit  in  powder  for  use,  and 
when  required,  it  should  be  made  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  a  little  water.  This  is  a  very  hard 
cement,  and  well  adapted  for  china,  glass,  &e. 
India  Rubber  and  Shellac,  equal  quantities  of 
each,  dissolved  in  naphtha,forni  a  ceinent,inso- 
lublc  in  boiling  water,  and  on  this  account  in- 
valuable for  many  purposes. 


In  consei|uence  of  the  numerous  abuses  which 
had   crept  into  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  I  bad  for  several  years  directed  my  at- 
tention towards  the  employment  of  .sedative  as- 
tringent applications,  and  especially  cold  water 
with   a  cooling  regimen,   in   the  treatment  of 
(hose  nervous  alVectitms  which   are  often  com- 
bined with  lencunheal  discharge,  and  conges- 
tion of  tlie  neck  of  the  womb.     I  published  an 
especial  article  upon  these  affections,  founded 
jiriucipally  upon  the  observations  which  I  had 
collected  at  the  Hopital  de  Lourciii^anA  I  pre- 
vailed upon  the  management  to  ])rovide  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  administration  ofthe  cold  water 
douche.     In  1840,  on  reviewing  a  woik  by  Dr. 
Bigcl,    on    the    treatment   of  diseases   by    the 
cold  water  system,  I  penned   the  following  ob- 
servations.    "  This  is  a  little  book  containing 
neither   detailed  observations  on  disease,   nor 
accurate  diagnostic  remarks,  which  does  not 
disclose  the  result  of  post-mortem   examina- 
tions, nor  of  aiithmetical  deduction  nor  any- 
thing, in  a  word,  which  constitutes  the  body 
and  substance  of  most   modern   works.     But 
still  this  is  a  book  containing  more  good  and 
sound  medicine  than  it  is  possible  to  collect  in 
most  of  the   large  works  publi.shed  at  Paris 
during  the  last  twenty  years.     At  Graefifen- 
bcrg,    on   the  summit   of  a   high   mountain, 
guided  by  the  aid  alone  of  experience  and  of 
good    sense,  a   peasant    of  Austrian    Silesia, 
I'ricosnitz,   performs  cures  which  have  aroused 
the    attention   of    all    Europe.     Cold    water, 
either  as  drink,  or  external  applications,  is  the 
only   medicine   employed   by  Priessnitz ;  such 
is  the  simj)le  means  by  which  he  succeeds  in 
curing  a  host  of  diseases  which  have  resisted 
the  ordinary  remedies.     "  I  leave  behind  me," 
saiil  a  celebrated  man  when  dying,  "  two  grand 
physicians,   diet  and  water."      Priessnitz    has 
availed  himself  of  this  heritage.     In  the  same 
year,  when  appointed  to   St.  Louis,  I  resumed 
the  course  «(  instruction  so  successfully  com- 
menced in  this  hospital  by  Professor  Alibert, 
and  I   then  took  the  opportunity  of  applying 
the  cold  water  treatment  publicly  to  diseases 
of  the  skin.     This  method   rests,  as  we  know, 
upon  two  essential  points: — 1st.  The    use  of 
cold    water   either   in   drink,   in  the  form  of 
doiiihe",  and  in  general  or  partial  'baths,    as 
lavements,  injections,  &c.      inA.  The  natural 
transpiration  obtained  and  provoked  by  means 
of  swathing  the  body  in  a  covering  of  wool. 
Sometimes  this  covering  is  applied  naked  upon 
the  skin ;  at  other  times,  the  body  is  previ- 
ously enveloped  with  a  sheet  soaked  in  water. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  swathing  eonj 
tiiiues,  we  give  the  patient  cold  water  to  driuk 
in  repeated  doses,  to  allay  the  thirst,  moderate 
the  heat,   favour  perspiration,  and  replace  the 
liquid  exhaled  from  the   body.     In    patients, 
afl'ectcd  principally   with  dry  cutaneous  aftec- 
tions,  as  psoriuxis  and  icthyosa,  when  subjected 
to  this  operation,  it  was  some  time  before  per- 
spiration showed  itself;  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  five  hours  elapsing  before  this  result  took 
place.     .After  allowing  them  to  perspire  for  a 
variable  time,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  or 
more,  according  to  the  case,  they  were  carried 
into  the   bath.     They  were   then  unswathed, 
and  frictions  or  washings  of  cold  water  applied 
to    the    body ;    a    cold  douche    was    likewise 
showered  upon  them  from  an  elevated  place,  or 
they  weic  plunged  into  a  cold  bath.     These 
exi)criments  were  not  continued  from  beyond 
two  to  five  minutes  ;  after  which  the  patient 
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dried  liiniself,  dressed,  and  took  a  little  exer- 
cise. Several  suliicets  attacked  willi  li pia  iii- 
relirata,  and  two  little  girls  all'eeled  with  nni- 
gciiilal  iilkyosa,  have  been  subjeoted  to  tliis 
kind  of  treatment.  All  hare  experienced  I'mm 
it  a  remarkable  amelioration  ;  some  have  ap- 
peared completely  enred.  This  result  is  so 
nuicli  more  remarkable,  as  it  concerns  afl'ec- 
tions  usually  rebellious  to  all  our  modes  of 
treatment.  If  llic  hvdropathic  method  doe* 
not  appear  applicable  to  all  cases  nor  to  all 
subjects,  if  even  it  may  cause  great  inconve- 
niences ■vvlicii  it  Is  not  employed  with  due  i^ru- 
dence  ;  if  lastly,  and  above  all,  our  experi- 
meuls  are  still  too  few  and  too  iheomplete  to 
en.ddc  us  to  deduce  any  rigorous  conclusions; 
■ive  may,  at  least,  affirm  at  the  present  moment 
that  no  other  treatment  appears  so  proper  to 
reslorc  tojhe  skin  that  state  of  smoothness,  of 
softness,  and  of  permeability,  which  is  their 
natural  condition,  and  the  re-establishmcnl  of 
whicli  is  so  diHicult  to  be  obtained  by  our 
usual  methods  in  subjects  afl'ected  with  dis- 
eases of  the  skin. 

Among:  the  obstacles  to  this  method,  the  most 
powerful  has  been  the  want  of  co-oiieration  of 
Dr.  Wertheim,  who  after  having:  studied  the 
mclhod  at  Graeffenbera-,  had  proposed  its 
adoption  at  the  hospital  St.  Louis,  and  had,  for 
several  months,  zealously  superintended  its  ap- 
plication.' Discouraged  by  the  diflieullics 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  Dr.  Wertlieim 
joined  myself  in  demanding  from  llie  adniini- 
stralion  of  the  hospilal,  certain  ameliorations. 
While  waiting  for  these  improvements,  we 
have  (bought  it  our  duty  to  suspend  our  exjie- 
rimcnls.  I  am,  therefore,  still  unable  to  give 
an  abocduto  opinion  upon  the  method  of  Priess- 
nitz,  With  respect  to  the  statistics  reipiested 
by  the  council,  I  am  able  to  give  precise  data 
upon  seven  patients  only,  of  whom  two  (prit- 
ri</(>  -ind  psorifisis)  have  been  com])lete!y 
cureil ;  two  others  (ictliyosi()  have  appeared 
cured,  but  had  a  relajise  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months ;  two  more  (psoriasis)  have  experi- 
enced a  most  remarkable  improvement,  with- 
out arriving  at  a  perfect  cure;  lastly,  the 
seventh  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  treatment 
which  appeared  to  have  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  state  of  the  chest."  Excepting  this 
last  case,  in  all  the  patients  whom  we  thus 
treated,  (about  twelve  in  number)  besides  the 
efleets  produced  on  the  skin,  a  most  marked 
improvement  was  brought  about  in  the  general 
health. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
have  arrived  on  this  subject.— 1st.  That  the 
treatment  of  chronic  diseases  by  cold  water 
and  a  cooling  regimen,  (followijig  more  or  less 
implicitly  the  practices  employed  at  Graeffen- 
berg,)  has  produced  advantageous  results. 
'Jnd.  That  when  it  is  directed  with  suitable 
care,  and  attended  by  favourable  conditions, 
it  may,  without  jiresenting  any  danger  to  the 
patient,  proiluce  therapeutic  elfects,  which 
lia'.  e  not  bfcn  obtained  from  the  ordinary  mc- 
lhods._  3rd.  f.aslly,  that  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  in  particular,  it  may  alone  induce  a  cure, 
or  ar  least  eoncur  in  rendering  it  more  perfect' 
when  this  Ircatmcnt  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  other  curative  methods. 


JtupruKE  or  Tk.vcuea.— In  a  child,  fifteen 
mouth.-i  of  age,  labourino;  under  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  after  a  few  efforts  to  cough,  an  em- 
physematous tumour  suddenly  ajipeared  in 
front  of  the  iieck  and  ujjpcr  part  of  the  chest. 
A  small  incision  was  made  and  gave  exit  to 
air.  The  child  died  on  the  second  day  ;  and 
on  examining  (he  boilv  it  was  found  (hat  the 
Iraehea  was  lacerated  to  the  extent  of  lialf  an 
jnch,  just  above  the  first  ring. 


KOYAL    LiEDlCO-BOTANICAL    SOCIKTY. 

E.iRL  ST.VNUOPE,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CnAlB". 

Dr.    JlnuUfin     read     a     Paper    otl     the    ylrlemL'm 
ytbsinlliiiim.    and  Us    I'reparaliotis,   of  which    the 
folhwiil':  is  an  AbslrucI : — 
The  Artemisia  Absinthium,  or  common  worm- 
wood, has  been  hehl  in   estimation   as  a  medi- 
cinal jilant,  from  the  earliest  [leriod  <jf  medico- 
botanical  history ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is 
very   little   employed   in   the   regular   medical 
practice   of  this   comitry,  although  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  on   the  continent.     All  writers 
agree  in  a,-eribing  to  it  tonic  properties;  but 
some  object  to  it  on  account  of  its  uni)leasant 
flavour,  and  say  that,  in   practice,   the  more 
agreeable  bitters  should  be  preferred.     It  is 
said  to  render  the  milk  of  nurses,  who  take  it, 
so  bitter,  that  the  child  is  alTected  by  it.     Nu- 
merous medicinal  virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  it,  the  chief  of  which  are,  antiseptic,  anthel- 
mintic, deobstruent,  tonic  and  stomachic.     It 
has  bfen  employed   with  success  in  jaundice, 
drop.sy,  gout,  worms,  dysjjepsia,   intermittent 
fevers,  and  various  kinds  of  cachectic  diseases, 
—in   the  forms  of  powder,  extract,  conserve, 
tincture,  wine,  distilled   water,   essential   oil, 
&c.      The    doses   mentioned    by   writers    on 
materia  medica  seem  too  large,  and  likely  to 
be  offensive  to   the  stomach.     The  following 
infusion  and   tincture  have   been  emi]loyed  b}' 
the  autlior  of  ibis  paper,  with  satisfaction  : — 
Inpusio.\  of  Wormwood.  Take  of  the  dried 
herb,  free  from  the  stalk,  half  a  drachm,  boil- 
ing water,  ten  ounces  ;    macerate  for  an  hour, 
and  strain.     The  dose,  an   ounce  and  a  half 
three   times   a-day. — Tinctcke    of    Woum- 
wooD.    Take  of  the  dried  herb,  free  from  the 
stalk,   two  ounces ;    rectified   spirits,    sixteen 
ounces.     M  cerate  for  twelve  days,  and  strain. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minims,  in   an  ounce 
and  a  iialf  of  water,  three  times  aday.     This 
tincture  has  a  beautiful  green  colour,  irnd  pos- 
sesses the  full  aroma  of  the  plant,   as  well  as 
its  bitter  flavour.      This  tincture  is  the  most 
pleasant  preparation  of  the  plant,  and  is   an 
elegant  and  excellent  stomachic. 
Hume  Remarks  on  the  Sweet  Acorns   of  Porln^al,  by 
William  Liiliin,  Esq.,  were  then  read : — 
The    sweet   acorns    are     the  fruit   of    the 
Dynheiras,  the  Qucreus  Ilex  of  Linnanis.     It 
is  a  tall  forest  tree,  very  frequent  in  the  forests 
south  of  the  Tagus,  but  rarely  found  north  of 
that  river.     It   is   extensively   planted   in  the 
oak-woods  of  the  Alemtego,    for   tlie   hogs, 
whicli  are  driven  in  large  herds  into  the  woods, 
to  fatten  on  the  fruit. 

There  are  two  other  trees,  quite  distinct  in 
character,  which  jn-oduce  sweet  acorns,  and  are 
found  in  tlie  same  woods,  but  are  not  frequent. 
—  I.  Qucrcus  Rotundifolia,  of  Lamarck.— 2. 
Uucrcus  I5ulleta,  cjf  Desfuntaines.  Bruteia,  in 
his  Flora  Lusitania,  considers  both  these  as 
varieties  of  the  former.  They  are  smaller 
trees;  all  three  are  evergreen;  and  the 
acorns  so  similar,  that  it  is  diflicnlt  to  distin- 
guisli  betweenghem  wilhoul  seeing  the  leaves. 
These  acorns,  roasted  like  chesnuls,  are  served 
up  with  the  dessert,  in  Spain  and  Portugal : 
they  are  much  eaten  by  the  peasants,  who  eat 
ihcm  roasted.  That  the  custom  of  eating 
ihesj  acorns  is  of  some  anticpiity,  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  a  very  humorous  "letter  in 
'■  Don  Quixote,"  in  which  Cervantes  repre- 
sents Theresa  Panza  as  .sending  a  peck  of 
ballolas  to  the  Duchess,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  huspilable  reception  her  husband,  fciancho, 
had  met  with  at  the  castle. 

Among  the  presents  announced  during  the 
meeting,  were  .sonie  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
the  new  sails  of  iron,  from  Mr.  Bullock,  of 
Couduit-strcet. 


CASE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

By  William  Henry  Booth,  M.E.C.S.,  West  Bar,  SlieffieKl. 

The  subject  of  the  following  reiuiuks,  is  a  ease 
of  hydrophobia,  with  which  I  becameacquainted 
on  the  night  of  Ihursday,  January  ■Jlilh,  lS4:J. 
The  patient  was  a  boy,  of  the  nameofjabe^,  Ro- 
binson, aged   seven   years  and  a  half.     As   he 
was  returning  f'roiu  school  on  the  morning  of 
the  Idth  of  December,    1842,  crossing  a  field 
leading  to  bis  home,  a  small  terrier  dog,  be- 
longing to  a  neighbour,   attacked  him,  and  bit 
him  in  several  parts  of  his  bod}',  viz.,  the  arms, 
legs,  and  face.      The  boy  attempted  to  take 
refuge  in  some  water,    which   was  near,  into 
which  the  dog  followed  him.     The  animal  there 
continued   its  attack,    until  a   man,    who    was 
workiug  by  and  saw  the  dog  have  the  boy  down 
upon    the   sand-bank,  near   the   water,  imme- 
diately approached  the  spot,  « ith  a  stick  in  one 
hand  and  a  stone  in  the  other.     The  dog  im- 
mediately ran  off,  recrossing  the  water.     The 
boy  was  bleeding  A'erv'  profusely  from  the  wounds 
inflicted.      He  was  iiumediately  conveyed  to 
the  Sheffield  General  Infirmary,  where,  1  un- 
derstand from  Mr.  Law,  house  surgeon  to  the 
establishment,  the  actual  cautery  was  applied 
to  the  parts  bitten.      He  remained  a  patient, 
under  the  care  of  Wilson  Overcnd,  lisq.,  and 
Jlr.  Law,  until  Friday,  January  20th,    I8I;>, 
when  lie  was  made  an  out  i)a(ient.     After  he 
got  home  he  complained  of  sickness,   and  ap- 
peared very  listless  and  poorly.     On  Tiiursday 
morning,  January  ■2(k\\,   the  father  iipplied  to 
Mr.  Law,  at  the  Infirmary,  stating  that  his  sou 
was  very  poorly,  when  Mr.  Law  prcstribed  two 
jiowders  considering  him  to  be  sullcring  from 
fever,  the  effect  of  cold.    On  the  night  of  Thnrs  - 
day,  January  2(3th,  the  father  came  to  me,  and 
desired  that  I  would  go  to  Slack  AVork,  near 
( )vvlerton,  to  see  his  son,  who  he  stated  was 
allVclod  in   a   very   curious  manner.     He  also 
stated  (hat  his  boy  had  been  bitten  six  weeks 
and    five    days,    previously,  by  a    dog,    and 
that  he  had  shortness  of  breathing  and  sob- 
bing.    I  immediately  went,  along  with  a  pro- 
fessional friend,  and  found  him  suffering  from 
all  the  symptoms  of  that  dreaded  malady  hydro- 
phobia, for  he  evinced  a  dread  of  fluids,  and 
great  dilhcuUy  in  swallowing  the  same.     He 
was  very  much   excited  by  currcnis  of  air,  he 
complained  severely  as  if  suffering  a  sense  of 
suffocation,    when    any    person    was    moving 
quickly  about  him,  and  when  the  door  was  open, 
all  which  tended  to  the  disturbing  of  the  fuue. 
tion's  of  respiration  ;  his  pulse  was  from  1 10  to 
11 '2,  (piick  and  full.     Tongue  dry  and  furred. 
Complained  of  great  thirst.     These  symptoms, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  at  half- 
jiast  seven  on  the  following  morning,   Friday 
January  ^rth,  increased,  and  he  became  very 
violent.      He   did   not   sleep    from    early   on 
Thursday  morning  up  to  his  death,  although 
I  prescribed  opiates  in  fidl  doses.    All  the  time 
of  his  suffering,  he  apiiearcil  much  disturbed  by 
strangers,  yet  ecmiplained  of  no  pain  in  any 
organ   except   the  front  jiart  of  the  head,   and 
that  only  occasionally.     He  was  not  able  to  put 
out  his  tongue,  it  was  drawn  to  the  left  side  of 
the  mouth.     He  was  frequently  sick,  and  occa- 
sionally vomited  saliva.     He  was  sensible  uj) 
to  a  short  time  b'fore  his  death,  but  appeared 
to  die  in  a  paroxysm, 

Iiis/ieetioii  iifihe  body  30  hours  tifler  death. — 
There  was  considerable  evidence  of  the  boy 
having  been  stout  aiul  healthy  pievious  to  tlio 
fatal  disaster.  Decomposition  had  not  taken 
place  on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  number 
of  cicatrices  amounted  from  fourteen  to  sixteen, 
the  largest  being  upon  the  calf  of  the  left  leg 
and  right  arm. 

Cercbrii/ii. —  I'pon  removing  the  talvariuii!, 
there  was  a  considerable   discharge  of  dark- 
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ircil  lilooil,  which  I  suppose  must  have 
)eil  I'roni  some  lacerated  veins.  The 
nuitcr,  as  well  as  tlio  other  mciii- 
ps  of  the  hraiii  was  very  vascular,  and 
1  coi)f;estcd  willi  dark  hlooj.  Tlie  siirlacc 
ic  hraiii  was  very  vascular.  There  were 
iiiuMerous  deposits  of  lymph.  Upon  slic- 
iito  the  suhstance  of  the  brain,  tliere  was 
aniensc  nrunhcr  of  bloody  points.  Ventri- 
contaiued  no  lluid.     Choroid  plexus  na- 

rcbelhim. — The  cerebellum,  medulla  oh- 
i)a,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inch  of  the 
ilia  sjiinalis,  were   removeil,  and  appeared 

very  vascular,  and  much  eon}>'estcd,  but 
more  so  than  the  cerebrum.  The  pons 
ii  was  very  vascular,  tlie  slruclure  of  the 
)clluui  rather  softened. 
injnr. — Larynx  removed  together  with  Ihe 
ynx.  The  lining-  mcmlnane  of  llio  hirynx 
diarynx  were  much  congested,  or  iuHameJ, 
tliero  appeared  some  constriction  about 
ilollis. 
'iWfM'.  — Heart  natural.     Lung  presented  a 

dariv  appearance,  aiul  when  cut  into,  ap- 
hI  to  contain  a  large  (piautity  <if  blood. 
iilii/iii  n, —  liiver  rallier  paler  tlian  natural, 
•bladder  distended  with  bile.  Nlomach 
(Tsoiihagns  of  a  natural  appearance,  the 
L'r  being  quite  cmpiy.  Inlcstines  natural 
ppcarancc.  Kidneys  healtliy.  Bladder 
acted. 

:j. — This  is  tlie  second  case  which  has  fallc  n 
r  my  care  within  a  very  few  weeks. 

•     LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

.EMABKABLE    CaSE     OF     CONSTIPATION. 

B.  nijed  10,  was  a  pnlient  of  Dr.  Cubb. 
stdry.^Uc  had  always  been  a  weak 
y  e.hihl,   and   had  been  I'rum  infancy  jiecu- 

liable  to  a  torpid  condition  of  tlie  bowels, 
f  having  an  evacuation  without  the  use  of 
stives  or  encniala. 

year  aso  the  eonslipstion  lasted  lor  'J 
s,  but  tinally  yielded  to  the  sulphate  of 
lesia  in  ounce  doses. 

cvious  to  his  adniissiou  into  tlie  hospital, 
;eks  had  elapsed  without  his  having  a 
3  evacuation.  His  abdomen  was  very 
1,  and  resonant  on  percussion  along  the 
e  of  the  colon.     His  constitutional  symp- 

were  by  no  means  so  severe  as  might 
been  anticipated. 

einata  of  soap  and  water,  combined  occa- 
lly  with  turpentine,  were  ordered ;  the 
.  n.iatter  within  reach  being  iirst  removed 
eans  of  a  director :  it  was  as  hard  as  a 
,  The  injections  were  readily  returned, 
:ing  with  them  occasionally  scybala;  of 
t  an  inch  iu  diameter. 
'.  Cobb  suspecting  that  organic  disease 
3d,  refrained  from  active  treatment,  cm  • 
ng  merely  small  doses  of  magncs.  sulph. 
nnel  roller   was  also  apiilied  to  the  abdo- 

bnt  was  soon  obliged  to  he  removed  as  it 
id  a  good  deal  of  pain.  Warm  baths  were 
iionally  used,  but  no  benefit  resulted  ;  for 
being  lo  weeks  in  the  hosjntal.and  17 
s  without  any  evacuation,  ho  died  in  great 

y- 

ipecliuii.  —  Body  externally  emaciated  : 
men  much  distended,  and  its  parietes  very 
uatcd.  On  opening  into  its  cavity,  no 
turn  nor  small  intestine  cuukl  be  sreii,  being 
detely  hid  ftoin  view  by  the  enormously 
■ged  slate  of  the  colon, 
le  sigmoid  flexure  was  1  G|  inches  in  cir- 
"erence ;  the  rest  of  the  colon  much  the 

size,  while  the  caecum  was  greater  by  J 

inch. 

oue  or  two  places  the  peritoueum  had 


actually  given  way,  such  was  the   degree   of 
distension  it  had  been  subjected  to. 

On  being  emptied  of  their  contents,  13 
(pi.irts  of  dark,  soft,  heculeut  matter  were 
collected  in  pails.  All  the  other  viscera  were 
healthy. 

HYIir.OUtLK. 

James  Hobinson,  aged  05,  was  admitted 
under  Mr.  Andrews  in  September,  181J, 
with  a  contused  leg.  He  -was  also  (ound 
to  have  an  enormous  hydrocele,  reaching  half- 
way to  his  knees  ;  he  says  he  has  had  it  for  III 
years,  hut  liiiding  litlle  inconvenience  iVmu  it, 
lias  never  had  anything  done  for  it.  lie  now 
consents  to  have  the  fluid  evacuated.  Mr. 
Wildasb,  dresser,  ])erformed  the  operation  ;  52 
ounces  of  a  clear  yellowish  lluid  were  collected. 

Some  months  ago,  I  saw  Mr.  Lidce  tap  a 
hydrocele  for  a  young  man,  a:t.  20  ;  thirly-lwo 
ounces  of  lluid  were  collected ! 

I  incntiou  ihese  cases,  only,  because  the 
amount  of  lluid  evacuated  in  both  appears  to 
me  unusually  large. 


MUNIEIU.VN  OKATION. 

Delivered  at  (lie  Roval  CoUejre  of  .Siiiireoti.s,  Feb.  1 1. 
1.)  J.  M.  ARNOTT,  Esq.  Sc. 

TuK  plea,^aiU  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  me  is 
not  unniiiigled  with  .sorrow.  If  it  is  instructive 
to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  that  great  name  which 
has  to  day  assembled  us  together — if  it  is  agreea- 
ble to  trace  the  steps  of  genius,  forcing  its  way 
fnim  utter  oblivion  into  the  meridian  hiaze  of 
fame,  until  it  has  beeonie  imijossible  to  discuss  the 
scioueo  of  surgery  without  pronouncing  the  name 
of  Ji  ihn  Iliiukr — it  is  with  regret  that  wn  uuist  ri'- 
count  the  losses  we  have  reeeutly  sustained — the 
gaps  not  easdy  filled  up  which  death  has  made  in 
our  ranks. 

At  our  last  anniversary  we  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  a  man  for  whom  scarcely 
any  panegyric  can  be  too  sirong,  since  liis  fame  as 
a  jiraetieal  surgeon  was  liniiled  only  by  tlic  houu- 
dariey  of  the  civilised  world.  This  year  we  have 
lo  lament  the  decease  of  one  whose  merits  were 
equally  great,  but  in  a  dilfrrent  domain  of  know- 
ledge— Sir  Charles  Bell,  whose  transeeudaut  repu- 
tation as  a  physiologist  has,  witli  the  mass  at 
least,  eclipsed  his  eminent  deserts  as  a  surgeon. 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  though  not  a  pupil,  revered  the 
memory  of  his  great  predecessor,  lor  if  llie  phrase 
iliiiima'tt  quod  HOI!.  h)tcUii;nnt  aptly  describes  the 
judgment  of  the  multitude,  it  is  enually  true  that 
it  re([uires  high,  and,  perhaps,  kindred  talent,  to 
estimate  genius  at  its  full  worth. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  w.-.s  horn  in  177.5,  and  after 
studying  some  years  at  the  High  SchoSI  of  Edin- 
biitgii,  ho  began  the  sUidy  of  anatomy  under  his 
brother  John.  That  brother,  twelve  years  older 
than  himself,  was  already  in  high  repute  both  as  a 
surgeon  and  as  a  lecturer.  The  instructions  of 
such  a  teacher  would  rarely  have  been  \vithoiit 
prnlit  by  an  ordinary  pupil,  and  their  elUet  on 
Charles  Bell  was  llie  publication  in  his  32d  year  of 
the  first  voUimc  of  the  system  of  Dissections, 
a  wcrk  marked  by  his  characteristic  originality. 
At  an  early  age  he  \\as  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
loiyal  Infirmary;  but  the  feuds  which  at  that  time 
distj-aeted  the  profession  iu  Edijibm-gli  as  well  as 
in  cither  places,  induced  him  to  try  his  chance  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  Mr.  Bell  came  to 
Loudcjn  iu  1x06.  Tlie  rest  of  his  career  is  well 
known  to  you— 'at  any  rale  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  all  the  professorships  which  he  held,  or 
the  other  marks  of  public'  distineticm  which  were 
hea])ed  upon  him.  I  will  content  myself  with 
touching  upon  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  parts 
of  his  genius  and  character. 

As  a  surgeon.  Sir  C.  Bell  ranks  high,  if  not  the 
first,  in  the  very  first  line.  His  letters  on  the  diseases 
of  the  urethra,  his  surgical  observations,  and 
other  works,  show  how  deeply  he  had  studied,  and 
how  diligently  he  had  practised  the  art  which  he 
professed.  His  dexterity,  and  his  coolness  as  an 
operator,  were  remarlcable,  yet  he  went  to  opera- 
tions with  the  reluctance  of  one  who  has  to  face 


an  miavcjidable  evil,  in  this  respect  resembling 
Himler,  and  many  other  first-rate  surgeons.  Like 
Cheseldon,  who  is  said  .alwajs  lo  have  turned  pale 
when  about  to  cut  for  the  stone.  Bell's  cjieek  was 
often  sec  11  to  hlaneh  as  he  \vas  jirocceding  to  opo- 
ralioiis  performed  with  the  utmost  self-possession 
and  skill.  As  the  fruits  of  the  zeal  willi  which 
Mr.  lic'll  cultivated  surgery,  1  may  instance  his 
hurrying  to  llaslar  after  the  Battle  of  Cor^niua,  and 
to  \Valerloo  after  that  of  the  IStli  of  June,  in  order 
to  study  gun-shot  wounds.  Slid  more  cmineiil 
was  he  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  in  the  lecture 
room  he  shone  almost  without  a  rival :  his  views 
werent^arly  all  solid,  and  always  ingenious,  while  his 
manner  eneliained  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
Dull,  indeed,  iiuist  have  been  the  pupil  who  eonid 
have  slumbered  when  Sir  Charles  i!ell  was  iu  Ihe 
prolessioiud  chair.  In-  his  hands  dry  bones  lived 
again,  his  imagination  elolliing  then  with  the  tex- 
ture,whic-h  had  once  invested  liicin.  A  muscle 
was  no  Ictnger  a  mere  bundle  of  lii.ires,  rising  here 
and  iuserlc'd  there  ;  it  was  a  guide:  to  the  surgeons 
knife  ill  some  importaiit  ciperation,  or  kiniUiug  with 
his  oivn  fire,  betrayed  by  the  anatomy  of  its  ex- 
]iressiou  Ihe  emotiou  that  \\'as  enclosed  within. 
The  llacc'id  artery  cm  the  table  .spirted  forth  its 
crimson  sireaiii,  and  demaudecl  the  arre.iting  hand 
of  the  skilful  surgeon.  Ho  made  descriptive  ana- 
tomy at  once  interesting  and  instructive  to  hi.s 
pupils,  and  taught  them  to  rest  more  surely  upon 
it  as  a  guide  te  the  healing  cu'l,  and  though  his  im- 
pressive tones,  which  gave  such  effect  lo  his  teach- 
ings, have  ]ias.sed  from  amongst  us.  yet  his  fume 
will  still  live  in  the  all'ecticjns  of  his  coutempora- 
I'ies,  and  he  will  be  rememberccl  by  poslerily 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  varied  functions  of  -the 
nervcius  system. 

Let  me  now  lie  permilted  to  make  an  observation 
or  two  on  the  opinions  of  physiologists  that  have 
been  given  out  on  thi/  scihjcx:!,  both  before  and 
since  the  publication  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  works. 
It  is,  now,  generally  adiiiitted  that  the  anterior 
nerves  possess  the  power  of  controllmg  motion, 
while  the  posterior  have  the  power  of  governing 
sensation.  It  had  formerly  beeuthtMight  that  each 
spinal  nerve  pcissessed  iw  common  the  power  tcf 
ruling  both  motion  and  sensation,  and  iu  some 
eases  additional  funclious  were  attributed  to  it. 
This  may  be  called  the  popular  theory.  Yet  oc- 
casional gimipsos  of  the  truth  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  relleetive  physiologists.  For  the  or- 
dinary theory  was  obviously  insutlieient  to  explain 
why  sensatitJn  remains  in  a  paralytic  limb  when 
ihe  power  of  motion  is  lost,  and  why,  on  the:  other 
hand,  motion  sur\ives  feeling  in  eases  of  another 
kind. 

Bnt  aUhough  it  had  been  supposed  by  some  that 
Ihe  nerves  of  inoticcn  were  distinct  from  those  of 
sensation,  uo  ]irogress  had  been  made  in  pointing 
out  the  principle  in  the  anatomy  on  which  it  de- 
pends that  one  nerve  comnumicale  sen.s.ation,  an- 
other motion;  and  the  singularly  original  remarks 
of  John  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  the  nerves  of  the 
organs  of  smell  had  fallen  unproductive — they  had 
ncjt  met  with  a  congenial  soil. 

At  an  ear-ly  jjeriod  the  intricacy,  multiplicity 
of  arrangement,  aud  distiibution  of  IhciuTves,  had 
engaged  the  eager  attention  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
and  i  have  it  from  One  who  so  far  bacli  as  the  year 
ISOB,  had  repeatedly  seen  him  rise  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  snlijeet  with  the  exclamation, — 
"  I  must  make  someliiing  out  of  these  nerves;"  aud 
already,  in  1807.  he  had  got  a  glimpse  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  suhsecjuent  researches,  as  the  extracts 
which  I  am  about  to  road  will  shew.  They  ai'e 
from  letters  addressed  by  Sir  Charh's  Bell  to  his 
brother  George  Joseph  Bell,  then  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  now  I'rofcssor  of  L-cw  iu  the  LTniversity 
of  Edinburgh.  rortunately  these  letters  were; 
written  before  the  use  of  envelopes,  and  the 
first  letter  from  which  Ic|note,bears  the  Ediiilmrgh 
and  London  pcist  mark  of  December,  1K07.  Jlr.  Ar- 
nolt  here  read  the  letter.  In  another,  post  mark 
also,  March  1809,  .Sir  Charles,  llic_-n  Mr.  Kell,  says, 
"  that  he  has  some  idea  of  having  a  room  five  'or 
six  miles  from  town,  and  there  prosecute  his  en- 
c|uirics  on  the  nervous  system — that  which  is  to 
make  me,  I  am  ccmvinced.''  This  may  be  called 
the  second  sight  of  genius. 

At  length  in  au  essay  entitled  Idea  of  a  New 
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Anatomy  >.'(  the  Brain,  printed  in  181 1,  Sir  Gliarles 
Bell  developed  some  of  tlie  principles  wliich  were 
destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  intiuence  on  the 
theory  of  the  nervous  system. 

Having  called  attention  tu  llie  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  the  anatomical  school,  that  tlie  whole 
brain  is  a  common  reservoir,  and  that  the  mind, 
by  the  same  nerve  whicli  conveys  sensations,  sends 
out  tlie  mandates  of  the  will  to  the  moving'  power; 
we  proceed  to  state  in  our  opinion  that  tlie  parts 
of  the  cerebrum  have  different  functions,  aiul  that 
the  nerves  which  we  trace  in  tlie  body  are  not 
single  nerves  possessing  various  powers,  but  bun- 
dles of  different  nervcs,)whose  filaments  are  united 
for  the  convenience  of  tUstribution,  but  which  are 
as  distinct  in  office  as  they  are  in  origin  from  the 
brain.  He  re-called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
spinal  marrow  being  divided  into  an  anterior  and 
posterior  fasciculus.  We  proceed  to  relate  how  he 
was  led  thereby  to  make  experiments,  of  wliich  he 
describes  the  results  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  how 
he  came  to  the  conclusions,  that  every  part  pos- 
sessing a  double  function,  obtained  that  by  having 
a  double  root. 

Adhering  to  the  important  principle  thus  clearly 
laid  down.  I3ell  next  directed  liis  inquiries  to  the 
facial  nerves,  and  aided  by  his  indefatigable  pupil 
and  coadjutor,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  instituted  cx- 
p:?riinents  to  assist  him  in  determining  their  func- 
tions, more  especially  those  of  the  portio  dura  of 
the  7th,  and  of  the  5th  pair.  And  happily  he  did 
so,  for  without  the  fortunate  circimistance,  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  especiallyon  the  face,  the 
nerves  o(  sensation  and  motion  are  distinct 
throughout  their  whole  course,  his  great  dis- 
covery could  never  have  been  clearly  estabUshcd. 

The  results  were  communicated  to  the  Koyal 
Society  in  a  paper  read  before  that  body  in  1821, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  by  others.  Not^^itll- 
standing  the  novel  and  important  matter  which  it 
contained,  the  "  idea  of  a  new  anatomy  of  the 
brain"  failed  to  attract  attention.  Not  so  the  first 
paper,[which  appeared  in  the  philosophical  transac- 
tions. His  views  and  opinions  were  now  i|ues- 
tioned,  doubted,  denied ;  then  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  allowed  to  them — and.  ultiniati'ly  the  real 
and  substantial  credit  of  a  patient,  laliMiious,  and 
original  enquiry  was  attempted  to  be  wrested  from 
him  and  attributed  to  others  ivhose  single  merit 
in  the  part,  at  least  of  physiology,  consisted  in 
their  ad.  iption  of  that  Uey  wliich  Bell  had  invented, 
fashioned,  and  shewn  how  to  use— a  key  without 
wliich  the  sc^crets  of  the  nervous  system,  so  far  as 
they  ail!  now  known,  had  probably  yet  remained 
concealed. 

In  estimating  Bell's  claims  as  a  ph3'siologist,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  regard  these  memoirs  on 
the  nervous  system  as  complete  and  perfect. 
Along  with  all  that  is  distinct  and  precise,  wc  may 
allow  that  there  are  some  .allegations  not  quite 
specific  ;  iUlegations  which  a  mind  more  severely 
disciplined  might  not  have  hazarded.  We  may 
grant  that  the  function  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  were  therein  suggested,  rather 
than  positively  stated.  We  may  acknowledge,  as 
he  luniself  did  acknowledge,  that  he  misinterpreted 
an  experiment  in  his  first  attempt  at  provinn-  that 
winch  he  afterwards  did  jirove  through  Mr.°Tohn 
Shaw,  that  the  fifth  nerve  is  a  nerve  of  motion,  as 
well  as  sensation  ;  and  we  may  agree  in  receiving 
with  doubt,  or  at  least,  without  conviction,  as  not 
yet  proved,  his  views  with  respect  to  certain  nerves 
being  superadded  in  the  higher  class  of  a  verte- 
brate aniniul  with  a  distinct  tract  or  column  in  the 
brain  .and  spinal  marrow,  for  the  purpose  of  res- 
piration. 

Jim  after  all  tliese  acknowledgements,  there  re- 
mains to  him,  clearly  and  unequivoi-ally,  the  merit 
of  having  first  shewn  and  established,  that,  in  in- 
vestigating the  fmicti.ms  of  the  nervous  svstem, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  roots,  and  not 
to  the  trunk,  of  the  nerve. 

That  the  nen-ons  trunk,  conveying  motion  and 
sensation,  consists  of  two  tlistinct  sets  of  filaments 
in  the  same  sheath. 

That  the  filaments  forniotioii  form  a  distinctroot 
from  those  for  sensation, — and  that  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  arc  lor  motion,  leaving 


it    to    be    inferred    that    the    posterior    were   for 
sensation. 

That  the  portio  dura  was  a  nerve  of  motion  ; 
and  the  fifth,  a  nerve  both  of  sensation  and 
moticMi. 

And,  lastly,  of  having  been  the  first  who,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  observation  and  study  of  the 
mere  Ibrm  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  applied  the  method  of  experiment  to  aid 
hin\  in  determining  their  functions. 

In  a  word,  there  belongs  to  Bell  the  great  dis- 
covery— the  greatest  in  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  for  twenty  centuries — that  distinct 
portions  of  that  system  are  appropriated  to  the 
exercise  of  tliffcrcnt  functions. 

Very  valuable  practical  precepts  were  imme- 
diately drawn  and  applied  by  Sir  C.  Bell  and  Jlr. 
J.  Shaw,  from  these  discoveries.  Perhaps,  the 
most  important  was.  the  distinction  of  a  local 
nervous  aflfeetion  from  that  which  depends  on  dis- 
ease of  the  brain.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  the 
recital  of  the  cases  of  this  Idnd,  which,  since  the 
introduction  of  tliis  new  principle  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases,  have  been 
accumulated  of  late  years  in  the  records  of  medi- 
cine. This  doctrine,  however,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  ignorance  of  it  leads  to,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  remarkable  anecdote,  in  a  work 
where  we  do  not  usually  look  for  physiological 
instruction;  and,  as  the  story  is  little  known,  1 
will  take  the  liberty  of  narrating  it. 

A  physician  in  Paris,  on  \-isiting  a  case,  found 
an  Abbe  plixying  at  cards  in  the  patient's  chamber. 
Struck  by  the  nnfavouruble  aspect  of  the  Abbe's 
face,  he  infiirmed  him  that  he  had  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  but  must  be  carried  home  immediately. 
The  Abbe,  overpowered  with  teiTor,  was  taken  to 
his  lodging,  w  here  for  several  da)  s  ho  was  bled, 
cupped,  and  purged,  till  he  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave;  V'et  his  face  stUl  bore  the 
appearance  which  had  so  much  alarmed  the 
physician.  The  brother  of  the  of  patient  ai 
length  arrived  fnini  a  distant  part  of  rrance, 
(there  were  no  railways  in  those  days)  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  unfortunate  relative. 
"  Don't  you  see."'  said  the  bystanders,  "  his 
mouth  is  all  on  one  side?"  "Alas!"  he  replied, 
"  my  poor  brother  has  had  his  mouth  on  one  side 
these  forty  years."  Such  cases  will,  in  future, 
present  no  difliculty,  even  to  the  beginner;  and 
we  recognize  at  once,  in  Charles  Bell,  the  great 
characteristic  of  genius,  that  of  giving  the  clearness 
of  certainty  to  what  before  was  either  utterly 
unknown,  or  but  obscurely  suspected. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  this  was  the  sole 
practical  lesson  as  )'et  deduced  from  Sir  C.  Bell's 
discoveries,  it  would  be  unjust  to  measure  their 
merit  by  this  alone. 

Independently  of  the  direct  instruction  to  be 
derived  frym  them,  they  have  brought  physiolo- 
gists into  the  true  path  ;  and  should  the  dim  veil 
which  nature  has  thrown  over  the  (jperations  of 
the  nervous  system  be  once  drawn  up,  it  w ill  ever 
be  remembered  who  first  constructed  the  machinery 
for  raising  it.  • 

It  is  agreeable  and  instructive  to  remark  and  to 
remember  that  Sir  C.  Bell  did  not  make  very  nu- 
merous experiments  on  living  animals  ;  but  guided 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts, 
and  reflecting  on  the  spontaneous  experiments,  so 
to  speak,  furnished  by  disease,  he  was  led  to  form 
views  which  supported  b)'  a  few  well  considered  and 
well  planned  experiments,  disco\eri-M  to  him  the 
truth,  and  enabli>d  him  to  convert  the  guesses  of 
former  observers  into  admitted  facts. 

Had  Sir  C  Bell  not  been  a  surgeon  or  a  physio- 
logist, he  might  have  been  an  artist,  so  ;vdmirable 
were  his  drawings,  so  exquisite  his  perception  of 
the  beautiful.  "This  talent  was  with  him  a  fa- 
vourite, and  might  be  cited  as  an  iiist;uice  of  "  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death;"  for  he  was  em- 
ployed in  sketching  the  gay  scenery  of  Worcester- 
shire but  a  few  hours  before  his  decease. 

Tlis  love  of  art  led  him  to  Italy  in  the  Summer 
cf  ISIO,  that  hi'  might  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  master-peiccs  tliat  enrich  it. 

During  this  tour  he  kept  a  journal, which  I  have 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing;  it  consists  of  three 
large  books  of  sketches  with  remarks,  illustrated 
by  numerous  sketches. 


lie  passed   through  Paris  and  Lyons, 
tcred    Italy    by  way    of  Genev;u      Here 


struck  by  the  contrast  between  streets  as  i 
as  "  Blaclrford  Wynd"  and  the  gorgeous 
lecture  of  the  palaces  which  flank  them, 
hotol  h;id  once  been  a  palace,  and  as  he  sa 
velvet  cushion  in  an  arm-chair  of  gold,  v 
fountain  played  from  a  marble  lion,  and  I 
vivid  light  was  moderated  by  orange  trees  a 
curtains,  in  felt  he  was  in  Genoa  la  siipcrba. 

He  enjoyed  what  he  calls  '  a  day  of  Eapl 
the  Vatican,"  and  he  was  worthy  of  enjo' 
His  piercing  eye  detected,  as  we  might  < 
some  errors  in  the  anatomy  of  Kaphael's  dra 
"  but  do  not  think  of  that,"  be  adds  "  but 
fine  comprehension  of  nature,  the  feeling  ar 
derstandiug  of  the  human  family.  Man  apj 
superb  creature  in  the  Vatican." 

On  the  last  day  which  ho  spent  in  l\c 
stood  by  the  Palafe  of  the  C;Esars,  from  wh 
took  his  sketch  of  the  ColUseum.  "  It  is  a  ] 
he  says,  "  to  raise  strange  and  solemn  thou: 
a  mountain  has  been  formed  there  by  ruin; 
covered  with  vineyards  and  cultivated 
"  Pillars  and  ruined  cornices  make  the  wi 
even,  and  the  acanthus  is  growing  by  the  ; 
the  broken  capital  on  which  it  is  chiselled." 

So  much  inventive  genius,  and  such  indefal 
industry  are  rarely  united  in  the  same  perso 
when  we  add  the  warmth  of  his  friendshl] 
among  his  lesser  qualities,  the  exquisite  refin 
of  liis  taste,  the  combination  is  not  often  to 
rallcled.  He  had  some  of  the  irritabiUty  t 
often  accompanies  genius  ;  yet  take  him 
\>as,  he  has  left  a  blank  not  easily  to  be 
up,  either  in  the  republic  of  science  or  the 
of  his  fi'icnds. 

I  need  not  apologise,  I  think,  for  the  len{ 
which  I  have  discussed  the  merits  of  this  il 
ous  fellow-labourer  ;  for  the  very  coniliti 
my  oflice  require  that  I  should  celebrate  the 
of  those  persons  recently  deceased,  whose  h 
shall  ha\c  or  m.ay  have,  contributed  to  tl 
provcment  or  e.vtension  of  chirurgical  sciene 

[A  pressure  of  important  matter  reluc 
compels  us  to  postpone  the  remainder  of  thi 
able  oration  till  next  week.  We  may  m 
that  wo  owe  our  report  to  the  same  shorl 
writer  w  ho  furnished  lis  with  Dr.  M.  Hall 
turcs.J 


PERISCOPE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Pathology  of  Deafness. — Dr.  Bo 
leek,  of  the  University  of  Prague,  from  3 
of  ten  cases,  which  he  describes,  tonchulc 
the  most  common  cause  of  deafness  is  al 
of  one  or  more  of  the  semicircular  caua 
their  imperfect  dcvelo'puieut  or  destruclii 
disease.  In  the  third  case,  indeed,  the 
circular  canals  with  the  exception  of  th 
aqueducts  (which  were  wanting), were  liei 
the  deafness  seemed  to  be  connected  with  ; 
of  idiotcy.  In  the  fourth  case  the  wliole  i 
internarparts  of  the  car  were  (lestroyi 
disease.  It  may  be  worthy  of  farther  inc 
how  far  a  circumstance  noticed  by  tiie  a 
may  exist  in  cases  of  congenital  ilcafnes; 
observed  in  five  cases  that  the  auastoni 
branch  sent  to  the  facial  from  the  auditory 
near  the  internal  auditory  foramen  was  j 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  llic  auditory  i 

TiNE.v  Favosa. — jV  divison  of  the  G( 
Hospital,  \icnna,  is  set  ajiart  for  the  treat 
of  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  the  ej 
ments  there  made  in  the  treatment  of 
favosa  seem  to  show  that  fie  local  applit 
of  caustics  (lunar  caustic,  caustic  jiotass, 
is  the  only  mode  of  treatment  Ibllowe 
beneficial  results.  Several  cases  were  < 
within  two  months  by  the  local  use  of 
turated  tincture  of  iodine. 

Sciioiri.oiis  Diseases  oi-  the  Join 
All  who  have  studied  the  history  of  al 
know  that  those  purulent  collections  whi< 
the  result  of  acute  juflammalion  arc  cur 
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n  more  or  less  quickly,  anil  that  scrofulous 
cesses  are  seldom  cured,  luifil  fliey  have  be- 
ne the  seat  of  this  acute  inllamniation  — 
nee,  I  was  led  to  employ  irritant  injections 
jases  of  scrofulous  abscess  of  the. joints,  for 

purpose  of  excitinn-  that  degree  of  irritation 
ich  is  indispensable  to  their  cure. — I  shall 
ide  the  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  treat- 
lit  was  employed  into  two  classes—viz.,  those 
iting'  to  cliiklren,  and  those    of    adults. — 

Bonnet  of  Lyons  from  the  fact  that  scrofu- 
s  abscesses  are  seldom  cured  till  they  be- 
le  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation  was  lead 
,he  use  of  iodine  injection  in  cases  of  chil- 
li, he  avoided  meddling-  with  such  as  were 

accompanred  by  tumefaction  of  the  cellular 
ue  and  signs  of  thickening  of  the  synovial 
rnbrane,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
itmcnt  was  not  suited  to  cases  of  this  kind. 
^as  restricted  to  scrofulous  abscesses  of  the 
"e-joint,  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the 
it,  evident  symptoms  of    snppniation,  and 

formation  of  fungoid  or  lardaceous  tis- 
s  in  the  .synovial  membranes  and  neighbour- 
parts.  The  following  is  one  of  those  cases 
strativo  of  the  oftects  of  this  moele  of  treat- 
ntf — Mary  Notas,  seven  years  of  age,  of 
iphatic  temperament,  was  admitted  into 
pital  on  the  7lh  of  March,  ISil.  This 
id  never  had  any  scrofulous  aflection.     The 

is  flexed  on  the  thigh  ;  the  knee  painful, 
1  flnetnation  is  felt  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
it.  The  disease  commenced  two  months 
vionsly  withoutnny  apparent  cause. — ]March 

The  tumour  was  punctured,  and  some  thin 
i  discharged ;  alcoliol  at  32  deg.  was  in- 
ted  ;  the  reaction  was  very  slight. — 15.  The 
aour  was  again  punctured  and  alcohol  in- 
ted  as  before:  the  operation  was  not  fol- 
ded by  any  unpleasant  symptom;  the  skin 
the  joint  was  attacked  by  slight  inflaninia- 
1.  Gentle  pressure  was  now  exercised  by 
ans  of  a  bandage. — On  the  Gth  of  May  the 
lent  was  discharged  in  the  following  state  : 
e  knee  is  restored  to  its  normal  condition ; 
:  patella,  which  previously  adhered  to  the 
iilyles,  is  now  perfectly  moveable  ;  no  sense 
Buctuation  ;  flexion  and  extension  unattended 
;h  pain  and  freely  executed  ;  the  patient 
Iks  well,  but  the  knee  is  a  little  stiff;  a 
;ht  discharge  of  serous  fluid  still  takes  place 
m  the  last  puncture. — In  this  and  two  other 
les  the  only  ones  in  which  be  employed  the 
itating  injections, the  injection  of  pure  alcohol 
of  a  saturated  tincture  of  iodine  produced  no 
■ere  inflammation.  This  is  easih'  explained, 
e  surface  of  aljscess  is  always  lined  by  false 
rnbrane  of  some  thickness;  and,  on  the 
ler  hand,  irritants  act  with  little  force  on 
•sons  of  scrofulous  constitution. — As  to 
!  eft'eets  of  the  treatment,  the  cases  shew 
it  even  after  the  injection  of  stimulating- 
ids  the  abscesses  had  a  tendency  to  remain 
tionary,  and  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  them 
ire  than  once.  This  treatment,  he  says,  ex- 
ided  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  months, 
[1  even  then  a  perfect  cure  was"not  obtained  ; 
t  the  disease  was  considerably  mitigated,  and 
ieenis  probable  that  in  country  air  and  with 
i  aid  of  the  UMial  means  for  improvin?  the 
neral  healtli,  a  cure  might  be  obtained  within 
elve  months. 

Cure  of  P>troi'ion  by  Nitrate  or 
LVER. — M.  Magne  was  consulted  io  the  case 
a  child,  where  the  use  nf  the  scalpel  being 
;erdicted  by  the  parents.  Dr.  Magne  was 
mpelled  to  depend  for  the  local  treatment 
lely  on  caustic.  This  he  applied  with  great 
eisioiii^o  both  the  palpebral  and  ocular  con- 
activa  ;  and  to  combat  the  inflammation  ap- 
ehended  from  this  treatment,  ordered  frequent 
)t-baths,  and  compresses  moistened  with  fresh 


alder  flower- water,  to  be  applied  continually  to 
the  eye.  Tlie  process  of  cauterisation  was 
renewed  daily  for  a  fortnight,  at  tlie  end  of 
which  period  the  granulation  had  disappeared, 
leaving  only  a  few  whitish  eschars  on  the  con- 
junctiva, and  the  child  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
away  for  change  of  air.  Three  m()iiths  after- 
wards M.  Magne  again  saw  his  patient,  and 
reports  that  no  trace  of  previous  ectropion  re- 
maincil.  (h^  drawing  forwards  the  lower 
eyelid,  two  new  membranous  adliesions(brides), 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  healthy  membrane 
were  seen  to  have  been  formed  near  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye,  and  united  the  pal- 
pebral and  ocular  conjunctiva^  maintaining  the 
eyelid  in  its  proper  situation,  while  the  motions 
of  the  eyeball  were  not  in  any  way  interfered 
with.  M.  Magne  has  since  treate,!  other 
patients  successfully  by  similar  means.  He 
states  that  in  such  cases,  during  the  eniploy- 
ment'of  the  caustic,  he  finds  it  good  Practice  to 
employ  cupping  between  the  shoulders,  fre- 
quent warm  foot-baths,  and  the  effusion  of 
cold  water  to  the  face  and  forehead,  of  course 
to  prevent  the  access  of  local  inflammation  as 
much  as  possible. 

Physiology  OF  MENSTUu.ATroN. — T>v.  Ra- 
ciborski  communicates  tlie  following  conclu- 
sions. Very  intimate  relations  exist  between 
the  catamenia  and  the  graafian  vesicles  ;  men- 
struation begins  at  the  period  when  these  are 
fully  developed  and  ceases  when  they  are  effete 
(detruits).  At  each  menstrual  period  one  of 
these  vesicles  swells  and  projects  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ovary,  from  which  it  escapes  by  the 
rupture  of  its  sac,  usually  about  the  end  of  the 
menstrual  flow,  without  male  congress  or  other 
sexual  excitement.  The  vesicle  which  thus 
escapes  lias  anatomical  characters  precisely 
similar  to  tlioso  of  the  corjuis  Iiitoiim  supposed 
to  be  formed  after  conception.  Diseases  arrest 
the  development  of  the  vesicles,  and  it  is  in  this 
arrest  that  the  true  cause  of  amenorrha?a  is  in 
many  cases  to  be  sought ;  for  the  catamenial 
flow  is  the  result  of  the  sanguineous  conges- 
tion of  the  internal  generative  organs,  by  which 
the  development  of  the  vesicle  in  ils  highest 
degree  is  accompanied.  The  state  of  the 
ovaries  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
genei'il  health  of  an  individual,  that  the  in- 
ternal appearance  of  these  organs  after  death 
is  said  by  Raciborski  to  be  alone  adequate 
to  determine  whether  the  patient  has  sunk 
under  an  acute  or  a  chronic  disease,  or 
whether  she  lias  lately  menstruated  regularly. 
Phenomena  analogous  to  those  specified 
above  as  occurring  in  the  human  female  at 
the  menstrual  period,  are  noticed  also  in  animals 
during  their  rutting  season.  Among  these  the 
ovarian  vesicles  are  found  to  increase  gradually 
in  size  during  the  interval  between  the  rutting 
epochs  ;  and  they  ultimatelj-  escape  altogether 
at  tlie.se  epochs  without  congress  of  the  male. 
The  spontaneous  detachment  of  the  human 
ovum  at  the  end  of  the  menstrual  epoch 
naturally  renders  that  period  Ibe  most  favour- 
able for  impregnation,  and  re.adily  yields  a  rea- 
son fur  the  fact  that  conception  is  most  com- 
monly rcfen-ed  to  that  epoch  by  pregnant 
women.  "  Of  15  women  (s.ays  Dr.  R.)  wlig 
specified  acurately  the  period  of  their  latest 
menstruation,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  con- 
nubial act,  5  evidently  conceived  from  coitus 
taking  place  from  two  to  four  days  previous  to 
the  period  at  which  the  catamenia  was  due. 
In  7,  concejition  dated  from  coitus  occurring 
two  or  three  days  after  mensti  nation  ;  in  '?.,  it 
took  place  at  the  actual  period  of  the 
catamenia ;  and  in  one  only  so  long  as 
ten  days  after  the  latter  bad  disappeared. 
— Considered  with  respect  to  her  generative 
function,   woman  holds   a   place  intermediate 


between  rutting  animals,  which  are  capable  of 
impregnation  only  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  those  animals  in  which  a  coitus  only  is  re- 
quired to  produce  impregnation  at  any  "season 
She,  however,  approaches  much  nearer  in 
point  of  this  analogy  to  the  former  class,  her 
power  of  reproduction  being  infinitely  the  more 
active  at  her  menstrual  periods  to  which  the 
rutting  time  in  brutes  bears  a  strict  physiolo- 
gical resemblance. 

The  Urine.— The  essential  component 
parts  of  the  animal  matter  of  bile  and  of  urine 
are  complementary  of  each  other;  taken  toge- 
ther they  corresjiond  with,  or  are  equal  to,  the 
chemical  components  of  the  organised  tissues, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  blood  itself. 
The  cast-oft'  materials  of  the  vital  tissues  are 
thus  divided  between  urine  on  the  one  hand, 
and  bile  on  the  other.  This  occurs  in  the 
adult;  it  occurs  also  in  the  fo?tus;  for  the 
animal  matter  of  the  allantoid  fluid  and  of 
meconium  or  of  the  urine  and  meconium,  are 
also,  with  very  slight  modifications  equivalent 
to  the  essential  animalised  constituents  of  the 
blood,  and  to  those  of  the  vital  tissues.  The 
nitrogenised  constituents  of  the  urine  are  the 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  a  part  of  the  mate- 
rials cast  off  from  the  tissues  produced  during 
the  incessant  change  of  matter  which  accom- 
panies assimilation  and  growth  in  tlio  living 
being  ;  they  constitute  that  part  of  the  hitherto 
organised  molecules  which  are  incapable  of 
any  further  use  in  the  economy  ;  and  they  are 
accordingly  first  dissolved,  and  then  expelled 
from  the  body.  The  true  origin  and  the  final 
purpose  of  the  .secretion  of  urine,  as  thus  ex- 
liounded,  is  substantiated  by  numerous  con- 
siderations. The  quantity  of  azotised  materials 
which  this  fluid  contains,  evacuated  at  any 
]iarlicnlar  lime,  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  ingested  during  the  same 
period.  Tlio  man  who  takes  much  exercise 
and  little  food,  secretes  more  urea  than  a 
highly-fed  individual  who  takes  no  exercise. 
During  rapid  emaciation  the  urine  contains 
more  urea  than  in  health.  In  fever  and  star- 
vation, where  no  food  is  received  into  the  sys- 
tem, the  formation  and  excretion  of  urea  con- 
tinues. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  of  these  phenomena  establishes  it  as  a 
fact,  that  tlie  quantity  of  the  azotised  com- 
pounds in  the  urine  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
the  change  of  matter  in  the  vital  tissues. 

Nervou.s  M.4TTER. — It  is  Constituted  of  a 
considerable  proporlion  of  albumen,  and  of  two 
fatty  acids,  distinguished  from  other  fats  by 
the  existence  of  phosphorus  or  phosphoric  acid 
as  a  component  part.  One  of  these,  the  cere- 
bric  acid,  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  combined 
with  soda,  other  fats  being  compounds  of  fatty 
acids  -^yith  glycorule,  and  containing  no  ni- 
trogen :  it  approaches  in  composition  more 
nearly  to  the  choleic  acid  of  bile  than  to  any- 
thing else,  although  the  two  substances  are 
()uite  distinct.  Liebig  remarks,  respecting  ner- 
vous matter,  that  it  is,  at  all  events,  formed  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  bile  is  pro- 
duced, either  by  the  separation  of  a  highly  ni- 
trogenised compound  from  the  constituents  of 
blood  — from  fibrin,  for  instance— or  by  the 
combination  of  an  azotised  compound  proceed- 
ing from  the  change  of  matter  in  the  tissues, 
with  a  non-azotised  and  probably  a  fatly  com- 
jiound.  Looking  to  its  composition,  the  for- 
mation of  nervous  matter,  in  contra-distinction 
to  that  of  some  of  the  other  tissues  above  cited, 
pre-supposes  some  change  in  the  composition 
and  qualities  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
lyiebig  deems  it  highly  probable  that  an  accu- 
rate examination  would  develop  difl'erences  in 
the  composition  of  neives,  brain,  and  spinal 
marrow. 
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Creosote  in  Ptinprr.A. — Mr.  Wliitwcll,  of 
Marylcbone  Infirmarj',  gives  several  cases  of 
Purpma,  which  lie  states  to  have  cured,  by 
giving  creosote  in  half-iuiniin  doses,  with 
sufficient  rectified  spirits  to  suspend  it  in  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  mucilaginous  mixture,  re- 
peated every  six  hours.  He  suggests  its  pro- 
bable efficacy  in  sea  scurvy. 

Congestive  PsiinMOxiA,  consequent 
UPON  Operations,  &c. — Mr.  Erichscii  read  a 
paper  read  on  this  subject,  at  the  Medieo- 
Chirurgieal  Society.  Tlie  following  is  tlie 
secretary's  abstract : — The  object  of  tlie  author 
is  to  show  that  in  the  diseases  and  injuries 
which  usually  come  under  the  care  of  the 
urgeon,  and  in  operations  generally,  a  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  characterized  by  its 
asthenic  nature,  and  diiierent  from  that  which 
is  dependent  on  the  absorption  of  pus,  is  a 
frequent  attendant.  The  kind  of  inflammation 
to  which  he  adverts  is  distinct  from  active 
iiliopathic  pneumonia,  and  resembles  more 
nearly  that  condition  of  the  lungs  which  is 
stated  Ijj-  some  authors  to  be  frequently  found 
in  typhus  fever,  and  other  diseases,  attended 
by  much  debility  of  the  system.  AViiile  pos- 
sessing several  characters  distinct  from  those 
of  passive  congestion  produced  by  mere  me- 
chanical causes,  "  congeilive  pneumonia,"  is 
especially  marked  by  an  engorged  and  con- 
densed condition  of  considerable  jinrt,  and 
that,  most  frequently,  the  inferior  and  pos- 
terior part,  of  these  organs.  The  blood,  the 
author  says,  under  the  influence  of  depressing 
causes,  cliicfly  attributed  by  him  to  confine- 
ment in  the  recumbent  position  in  the  impure 
atmosphere  of  an  hospital  or  sick-room,  and  to 
the  irritative  fe\'er  consequent  upon  wounds  .cu- 
profuse  discharges,  stagnates  in  the  lungs ;  a 
degree  of  irritation  is  consequently  set  up,  and 
inflammation  of  a  passive  ty\.a  is  excited.  In 
the  Orst  stage  (lie  aflected  parts  are  of  a  livid 
violet,  or  |)urplo-molt!ed  colour,  heavy,  com- 
pact, but  friable,  readily  breaking  down  into  a 
grumoiis  pulp,  and  scarcely  crepitating  wlien 
pressed  upon,  but  exuding  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  thin,  spumous,  frothy  fluid.  In  the 
second  stage  the  tissue  of  the  organ  is  more 
dense,  but  still  very  friable  ;  it  does  not  crepi- 
tate, but  sinks  in  water,  and  when  cut  into,  the 
sides  of  the  incision  present  a  smooth,  unilbrm, 
black  aspect,  to  be  attributed  to  a  hijhly 
gorged  state  of  the  capillary  net- work  of  the 
lungs  compressing  tlie  air-cells,  wliieh  are 
either  empty  or  contain,  at  most,  a  thin  sernus 
fluid.  In  order  to  establish  Ids  proposilion, 
that  this  kind  of  pneumonia  Is  prevakiit  in 
cases  of  surgical  complaints  of  the  miscel- 
laneous description  implied  by  the  title  of  his 
paper,  he  present-;  a  table  containing  a  record 
of  C2  post-mortem  examinations  of  tlie  lungs 
in  patients  who  had  lieen  treated  in  the  surgi- 
cal wards  of  tlie  University  College  Hospital. 
The  list  was  made  witlio'ut  selecthm,  and  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  diseases,  injuries,  and 
operations  of  the  varied  nature,  as  to  kind, 
duration,  and  fatal  character,  usually  met  with 
together,  in  an  hospital,  liurns,  which  are  a 
special  kind  of  injury,  are  not  included  in  it, 
nor  are  the  symptoms  of  the  iialicuts  during 
life,  or  the  raorlud  appearances  found  in  oilier 
organs  besides  the  lungs.  He  arranges  his 
ca-scs  into  four  classes,  and  finds,  first,  that  of 
those  in  which  the  prenence  of  a  pneumonia 
was  evinced  by  the  diseased  condition  being 
confined  to  one  lung,  by  its  having  advance,! 
to  solidification,  or  by  its  being  combined  with 
inflammation  of  the  pleunt,  or  bronchial 
mucous  membrane;  these  are  28  cases,  or 
nearly  one -half  of  the  total  number.  SeconiUy, 
that  of  diMiblfid  cases,  in  wliicli  the  lungs  pre- 
sented the  cliaracH'w  comirion  to  tlie  first  stage 


of  pneumonia,  and  to  passive  congestion,  with- 
out there  being  collateral  signs  to  establish  the 
diagnosis,  these  are  11.  Thirdly,  that  of  eases 
in  which  the  lungs  were  diseased,  but  not  in- 
flamed or  congested,  these  are  0.  Lastly,  that 
of  cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  found  per- 
fectly bealtiiy,  these  are  14.  He  further  states 
that  of  the  28  cases  included  in  the  first  class, 
the  pneumonia  had  advanced,  in  IT",  to  the 
second  stage  (rf  hepatisation. 


F^EDICAL     NEWS. 

Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jan.  30. — 
An  account  was  given  of  some  experiments  by 
MM.  Sandras  and  Bouchardat,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  mode  of  absorption  of  the  difterent 
elements  of  nutrition  contained  in  the  principal 
articles  of  food  used  by  man  or  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Taking  as  a  basis  that  soluble  aliraenls 
are  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and  insoluble  ali- 
ments by  the  chyliferous  tubes,  it  remained  to 
be  ascertained  in  what  way  nature  had  pro- 
vided the  means  of  rendering  certain  aliments 
soluble,  or  of  separating  them  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  enable  tliem  to  pass  through  the  chy- 
liferous tubes.  MM.  Sandras  and  Bouchardat 
divided  their  experiments  into  two  series  ;  one 
chemical,  the  other  physiological.  Tlie  che- 
mical experiments  .showed  the  action  which 
water  slightly  acidulated  b)-  chloiidric  acid 
exercises  upon  the  fibrine,  albumine,  ciseum, 
gluten,  and  the  gelatinous  tissues.  All  these 
substances  enlarge,  and  become  translucent, 
and  some  of  them  dissolve.  It  is  sufiiciont,  in 
order  to  produce  most  of  these  phenomena,  to 
add  to  ] 0,000  grammes  of  water,  sis  grammes 
of  hj'drochlorie  acid,  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary ill  order  complctelj'  to  dissolve  the  fibrine 
lo  adil  a  few  drops  of  runnet.  Hydrochloric 
acid,  therefore,  is  not  the  dissolving  agent  in 
the  gastric  juice;  the  animal  matter  called 
jjepsino  or  chymosine,  mii^t  also  be  ]iresent. 
This  being  admitted,  it  appears  probable,  from 
the  experiments  of  Messieurs  Sandr.is  and 
Bouchardat,  that  neutral  azoted  animal  sub- 
stances when  once  dissolved  in  the  stomach 
pass  directly  into  the  veins.  This  is  the  case 
with  gluten.  Starc'i  and  fecula  are  wholly  or 
partially  converted  into  lactic  acid  in  the 
stomach,  and  are  absorbed  in  this  form. — 
Neither  starch  nor  sugar  is  found  in  the  chyle 
during  a  course  of  feculent  alimentation. 
Greasy  substances  resist  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
where  tliey  form  a  sort  of  thick  cream,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  chyle,  under  their  influence, 
develops  itself  In  extraordinary  abundance  in 
globules  capalde  of  rendering  them  milky  and 
opaque.  .\ccording  to  MM.  Sandras  and 
I!i>uchardat,  therefore,  grea.-y  substances  are 
the  main  agents  in  the  proiluction  of  chyle,  so 
necessary  for  the  process  ofdigcstion. — A  com- 
munication was  read  relative  to  some  experi- 
ments on  the  blood,  by  I\IM.  Andral  and  Ga- 
vairet.  These  gentlemen,  forcibly  struck  with 
llie  fact  that  a  learned  professor  had  succeeded 
in  pri'ci)iitallng  albumine  in  the  form  of  glo- 
bules, by  adding  a  suflicient  quantity  of  water 
t )  serum  neutralised  by  an  acid,  repeated  M. 
I.eibig's  experiment,  and  were  not  a  little  sur- 
|iriscd  to  finil  that  the  globulous  bodies,  which 
developed  tliem.ielvcs  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  were  nothing  less  than  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  vegetable  of  fermentation.  Tlieir 
experiments  were  repeated  on  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  on  various  serositics  (iroduced  by 
disease,  and  the  result  is  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  albuminous  liquid,  the  alkaline  property 
of  which  is  removed  by  an  acii),  the  same  phe- 
nomenon preBcnts  jl?elf, 
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TNTERESTING     INFORMATION    for 

X  VALins.  Mothers,  Infanta,  fee— Mr.  PREVITt'S 
PARED  CEYLON"  MOSS.— Tli?  rnhiB  of  this  delicate  and 
nutritive  fncua- has  been  sanrtioncl  hy  the  Royal  livdico  Bol 
Society  of  Looilon,  and  the  ^f  cili^^.il  Profession  at  Calcutta,  by 
it  wi?-'oriffina:ty  introduced  into  jiraclicc,  in  !S23;  since  thai  | 
it  lias  heen  i.-^troduced  into  this  counlry  witii  exeat  success,  a 
merits  been  adniitte.!  by  the  mf>5!t  eminent  physicians  and  siirj 
irlin.  in  le.ss  than  one  year's  expetii-nce,  and  practical  knowie 
its  vaUu' aad  effects  on  vr.rlons  con^lilution'i  in  tliis  precario 
mat?,  have  declared  it  to  be  one  of  tiic  best  aliiuenls  as  a  resto 
(Ii?t  for  invalid.>i  they  iiave  ever  Diet  wilii,  and  fully  doservin'^  II 
tinlion  of  the  pnhtic.  Tlit-only  fault  they  find  v.ith  it  is  its  li*-!. 
200.1,  for  thev  frankh-  state,  ■'  that  if  their  patients  continue  i 
tt>  lake  thrCe\  Ion  M053  Jelly  as  3  dJet,  th.y  will  stand  in  n. 
moilicine."  tiiich  a  Hberal  and  candid  opinion  froin  the  me.i. 
fc-ision  r.uu-.t  provi>  hij^ly  catlfyijv^'  lo  ImaMds.  I^vcr  :ii(u-c  i 
tr'^ducttor  ofthis  Moss  into  BritiJh  Inlin  and  F.ngrland,  thoit?;in( 
I>ear  ample  t-'-slinionyto  its  value,  and  hentficial  effects  derivct 
It-,  invigxiralii:?  iiropeitic .,  cipccijlly  hy  ladies,  infant.-^,  and 
cliililren.  As  .i  proof  of  Ih?  hir:Ii<?5<timation  inwliicb  the  Ceyl-jri 
i»  now  hell!  in  this  cotintry  .tnd  in  France,  it  i<  admitli.sl  inti*  ; 
principal  ho-.iiit:ils.  For  shlp-b'».ird  this  mn^swill  be  found  inval 
and  also  for  alt  culinary  p\irposc-!,  where  isinglass,  Sc,  is  use.!, 
far  supevi  >r  in  strength,  mid  at  iine-lhird  the  prii-e.  From  the 
Journal  of  Medical  and  Thv^icat  Science  :— "  Mr.  Previte's  Pre 
Ceylon  Mo.ss.— Of  the  virtues  of  thi;  Ce>lou  Moss  »c  our!elv< 
-speiiT:  from  experience:  i>s  a  light  and  nnurishinc  food  lor  ih 
it  appears  to  he  uneituallrd  by  aiijlhing  we  have  met  with.  \V« 
now  the  <a^i^^:l^tion  ofstatini:  tliat  it  Ji*.-.  been  tried  hy  m*^.sl 
practitioners  at  the  Pr.?sidency.  and  the  expectations  rc^ardi 
V.-1I112  xt  au  .ir tide  in  sick  diet  f.innd  inv.tluable.  Wi- kh-'uli 
mention.  Ih:»l  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Prevlte  for  brinci 
value  of  Cfvlon  Moas  to  notice .''  From  the  Medical  Hall.  Cal 
I.l'li  S(-iiti';ulii.T.  1842—"  Tlic  CeylonMos:^  U  now  a  standard  mc 
r.r  delicnte  inviitids,  and  i-t  ^\idfl■Iltty  keeping  H"  plncc  amon?  tin 
itf  mi-dit'.n.'.  a. id  nutritious  condiments  in  such  general  u^c  in 
llKit  Ctrl  be  employed  with  safety  and  advantage  to  the  most  d< 
of  children,  a.s  well  as  adull.s."  See  Dr.  Slf^mond's  Treatise  01 
Ion  Moss,  .'second  edition,  with  the  Analysis,  by  Dr.  O'Shan-jl 
.iiid  Richard  Eattley,  Es-i.,  nnd  numerous  teslimonisks  from  lb 
dical  i.roies>i.ni,  wliO  have  most  liberally  ctrlified  tlic  many  \.<i> 
cffi'cl-i  inwili.ls  Mill  derive  fr.i:ii  llie  use  of  the  prepared  Ccyb  ^ 
To  ho  had  of  Henry  Rcii^h.iw,  .IJG.  SiMnd.  and  uf  all  bo..; 
Price  ■.'^;.  Od.  Prepared  only  hj  Mr.  Pr-sii-,  :in  I  s.M  v.',.  : 
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ihrouili-Mit  ihc  kingdom.      Sold   in  Packets  only,  at  2^.  and  4s 
N.R.  Everv  Packet  i.-:  siqnetl  and  sealed  "J.  I'REVITK," 
iml  «hiidi  vi-iiLituro  the  M«v<  cannot  he  (Tcnuinc. 
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^^  new  VEOr.TAr.T.R  Prep.niaiinn  is  slroti!,'ly  reennnnended  I.y 
111,-  lii'j:hist  inudie.il  (eslinimiv,  and  hv  ROYAL  and  NOUJT-R  pairon- 
.■ii.'C.t:  ihehe.it  DIET  for  INVALIDS.  INFANTS  and  person-;  of  Im- 
paired ditre'dive  power.';.  No  article  ever  yet  offered  to  th:"  pnhlK- 
ront.iins  Ihe  "anio  amount  of  nnurislimcnt.  is  ao  eennomieal,  so  easily 
pv-paied,  or  Ko  ppc\iliariv  adapted  to  the  delicate  and  dyf:)ieplie. 
Sold  la  canister^  Ky  every  Ven>eclalde  druggist;  where  a'so  may  lie 
ol.tained, 

P.KTGIirS    UNIVERSAL    SANATIVE 
RREAICFAST  BEVERAGE, 

held  ill  Ilielilfrhcst  eileeni  for  its  rerrcihingand  invisroratiusfimlitles. 
F.illier  lire  preiiarud  in  two  niiiiiil?:!,  and  r.quire  no  boiling. 

S(jld  iiieaui.'.tcr'f,— the  Farina  at  Is.  f.d..  3:.,  and  Cs.  each ;  tie 
llre;ikf.v:t  nevcra^e  at  Is.  2d.,  and  Is.  e.neli.  Maniifaelory,  5,  Ilollaiid- 
strcot,  North  Filxlon.  Wludcsalc— of  Messrs.  Itarclavs,  l=^arrinf:don- 
r.treet  ;  S;iiv:er,  ir.i),  Ovford-vlrei t  ;  ■\Vliile.  24,  and  Jubiinton,  fit, 
Curnhill;  T\T(':.sni.  Hill  a-id  Co.  R.-d  U«nse,  nishopsritc  street  ; 
Mes.srs.  Raiiiie-!  and  Co..  EtlinbiirL'li;  Newborn  and  Son,  Cork  ;  An- 
derson, CalciitJa  ;  White.  Monk  Har.-York;  at  the  Western  Depot, 
corner  of  Cbureli -street,  Frith-street,  tiolio  ;  and  retail  gf  every  rc- 
iipoctable  drui.'i;i;il  in  the  kingdom. 

For  the  use  of  clinrltahle  Individuals  and  DUtrlct  Vlsitin?  Sneietlc':. 
liolli  articles  arc  put  up  in  small  paeket:i— the  Farina  at  Is.  Od.,  and 
the  Kreakfast  Revrrapc  at  2s.  per  dozen. 

N.R. — .\  "ipeclmen  packet  of  ciilicr,  with  t;?8timoiiials,  Jtr.,  will  be 
I'lTwarded  (i>ost  free)  ■  to  .anv  address  on  an  order  enclosing  six  Po.^t- 
otr'.ec  stamps  (pnstfirco)  to  the  Maiuifactoiy,  .'>,  llolland-strect,  Norlh 
RriMon.  • 

None  is  gcmiine  unless  Hij:ncd  l>y  the  Proprietor,  JOHNERIGHT. 


■lOALS.— SAMSON    and   Co.,    Iilsse-x    Wharf 

strand,  and  .lARROW,  South  Shields,  Coal-merclianLs,  Inipor- 
iii.,  Ae,,  as'iure  tlieir  Frienda  that  tliG;v  have  uiiur.ual  facilities  for 
■■.iipidyin'r  lliem  with  COAL-!,  as  they  are  now  fvci^'hli;',5'  diioi^t  from 
i;:i'  ColitMicii.nnd  would  advhi?  ffarly  orders  prevlou.i  to  the  npiiniacli- 
hr;  rise  In  prices.  Very  best  screened,  3.>s.  Gd.;  ^v.-conils,  21s.; 
Atithr.iclfe,    for    Arnntl's    SloycK.    2!ls..    \\i;!ii.i    fonr    miles,    cash. 

I  iiondcrs'  and  Oan  Coke,  eiiually  irheap. 

PATRNT  PERRYIAN  PENS. 
-  Prii-es   rendered  accef;>!ilde   to  all  Wiiter!;. 

TAMES  PERRY  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  to  Her 

^  '       M  t|,  ■Iv  ;uid  11.  It.  U.  Prince  Albert,  liavejuit  tnlroi^u^^ed  a  new 

I,.   (     III  iiicirexeelleiit  Melatlic  Pens,  in  boxe^  contaiaintr  one  ccn's.-i 

.  I  ,  ■        s  eiodniniii?  a  (iiLirter  of  a  liiiadrod,  aad  on  r.aids;    all  of 

liii  u  .II,'  luaiiurieturfd  under  the  (irou-ilinn  of  their  Patents  soila- 

Ulf  bir  eviM-y  descriplion  of  wtili'if.--,  and  superior  to  all  the  ordinary 

Steel  Pens  in  general  u^te.     .1.  P.  K  Co,  strongly  recommend  Banker.^:, 

Merchant.!.  Expoitcra  of  Metallic  Pens,  and  all  larsto  buyers  to  i«j1;c 

trial  of  liicse  art iclos,  in  the  full  confideare  lliey  will  be  found  to  po.i- 

sMS  more  of  the  necessary  eta.'*!  iclty  for  the  production  of  good  writing 

than  .iny  other  PfiiH  at  a  nimilar  price. 

Pens  ifi  Boxes,  and  on  Canl.';. 

DOUr.LE  PATENT  LARGE  BARREL  PENS,  in  Boyc;.  con- 

taiuim;  one  do?en  wllh  Holder,  or  in  r.ixes  of  throe  dozen  each,  Fine 

ov  Medium  Points  ;   and  on  card.';  conlriiiiiegnlne  Pens,  wilh  Holder. 

IIOUELE  PATENT  SMALL  UARIIEL  PENS,   in  Euxe-r,   con- 

liiiniroiie  do'/t'ii  with  Holder,  or  in  Boxes  of  three  dozen,  six  dozen, 

■  I  iwelvedozeu  each,  Fine  or  Mediuin  Points;    and  on  Car<la  with 

I   Hl.E  V.\TENT  PENS,   No.   ?,   in  Boxes,    eor.tainin?  three 

II  11      I  .  dozen,  or  twelve  dozen  eaeh,  with  Fine,  Medium,  or  Extra 

I    I    \i\  l-CUT  PENS,  In  lioxe.s,  conlainlni?  three'dozen,  six  dozen, 

III  .  !    ■  dozen  each,  v.ith  Fine  or  Medium  Pointa  ;    and  on  Cards, 
,  .1.1  ii  ,11  r  iii:!e  Pen^,  w  illi  IIoMcr. 

:..i)d  by  all  Stationer.",  and  Dealer;;  in  Metallic  Fen-,  nnd  at  the 
M  uiuraclory'.1".  Eed  Lion  Snuwe,  London, 

PATENT   PEnnYlAN  CRAVIT.VTiNO  INKSTAND. 
A~.  clie.'ip  as  thc"Cominon  Inkstand. 

''piIIS  neat  and  novel  invention  is  e.YCoedingly 

»-      well  adapted  for  peneral  u^e  ;  it  preserves  the  Ink  in  Fieat  per- 
.<\>n   for  miinths  toKother,   wllbout  the  tronb  e  of  reilllint*  it ;     it 
.     diles  dust,  S-e,,  and  at  any  iii'iment  tlie   writer  Is   supplied   with 
I,     in  the  moit  p-ifect  slate.  ' 

Tnc    Patentee-i  Mronp'.y  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  Bankers, 

I  -rcliivnt)*,     SoiicilorK,    Govci'  ;nient     Oilice,    Public      Companies, 

,ps,  Schools,  &e.,  as  a  grci'.l   irjiprOvcnicnl  over  the  ordinary  Ink- 

itd,  ho'h  23  regards  C'mveui.-'itee,  aid  eoiisideijble  raviufr  of  Ink, 

I  ,,:■■   I;d:slcnd   v.iSlb?   found   inva'uabi-'  in  keeping  the  I:i!;  always 

,  1.    r    und    lU    for    use  ii   every  elin-ate.        It  I.s   of  a    cylindrieal 

I    I  Ml,  with  :i  ffiavitntiny  action,  adjusted  so  as  to  supply  liie  Dipping 

III'  iiji  Ink,  v,ldch  can  he  returned  Into  the  Cylinder  when  not  in 

'     moniy,  cicanlincsi,.  and  usefulness,  ate  secured  by  it,  and  it 

t  uBlVjf  order. 

TKSTIMOXIAr.S. 

We  .ire  villlntr  at  llii;  ninniont  by  th^  aid  of  Perry  and  Oo.'s  Patent 
'!,avit3lhv*  lid; -U.' id,  which  presenl.s  acnnst;int  sn|ipiv  of  ink   f'T  the 

11;  i,iid,'wluii  eto'i.d.  it  ex.-iudcs  both  r.ir  and  d'usi,  defecls  to 
lich  jll  the  u,.iial  kinds  ofortlce  inkstands  are  ILable  The  invention 
i ,  boih  simple  and  u.iefiil.-  Movnintr  TL-rald,  3d  Dec.  1S43. 

.' iin"!e  111  eoiritnioliaii,  and  uol  liJibJc  to  get  out  of  order. -.Tolin 
l>ai.  ilr-c.  4111,  lfil2.  * 

'jf  tiie  Inkstand  culled  "GravUatinff,"  we  can  pronounce  favourably 
-  from  experience,  wo  can  savit  la  admirable". — Atlas.  Dec.  13,  1st  a. 

U  preserves  the  (inalltyoftlie  Ink.— Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  Dec. 


TO  TnE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION, 

JOHN   MORTON,  21,  Groat  Charlotte  Street, 

*'  r.laekfriar's  Road.  London,  Medical  Filter.  Fixture  Dealer.  Wii-; 
t<*r  on  Ghiss,  and  Laheller,  he^s  most  respectfully  to  nubmit  a  k-v  n( 
his  priLCS,  wlweli  lie  feels  confident,  when  compared  with  others,  both 
in  price  and  qualily,  cannot  be  sur|iasfie.!.— Stoppered  bottles,  pints 
andfiuiirts.  Is.  per  lb. ;  carboys.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  drawers,  dove-tall ed, 
2^;.  each  ;  labellia.'r  in  best  slylp,  3:;.  per  dozen  ;  ehar.ietcrs,  I.s.  each 
specia- jars,  labelled  iiialde,  .1:,  each;  Kold  paper  Inbet::.  darye  and 
small,  St;,  Od.  per  dnzfu  ;  ronnters,  srlass  eases,  deski,  show  i:lasse.s. 
and  every  nrliele  and  utensil  sullablo  for  the  above  pruf^^-sliin  at 
(-■i|ually  moderate  prices,  Tdedical  shops  lilted  in  any  p.Trt.  of  the 
country.  VahialUins  mailc  and  flxtures  and  fittlns's  bor-dit  in  any 
r|uahtity. 


r^FEICE    for    PATENTS    of   INVENTIONS 

^  ^  and  REGISTRATION  of  DESIGNS,  11.  Llncoiirs-inn-licld., 
Inventors  and  caiiilali.sts  are  informed,  that  all  bii,':ine.<s  relating  to 
RecuriiiT  and  dlspo;dn-  of  BRITISH  and  FOREIGS  PATENTS 
Preparation  of  Spccilic:iti<ms,  and  Drawin^r.  of  Invenlions,  is  expe- 
ditiously .and  economically  cfTeeteiL 

Also,  REGISTRATIONS  uiiiler  the   New  Consolidated  CopyriKhf 
of  DesiS!i«  Act .'.  Xr  fi  Viet.  can.  lOn. 

A  Prospri  In    ,  i  ■  n.l  linin  •   imi'  ti  n   .-"i 
and   refercii'  i   t  ■    ■  ■    \  ■    ■   .■  .  i ,    j!  i   i 


I   itinl 


m.ny  be  obt.iine.l, 

lid  Ri-L'i  .iration.! 
I,   Lincoln's   Inn 
Fields;  Biu,,im  (Mi  ■,■  m  I'n,  ,  :■',  m.   ,h   I  i  r.  noe  dcs  Maflinriiis. 

Also, 

THE  RECORD  OF  PATENT  INVENTIONS,  No.  i.  for  Ja- 
nuary, price  Is.  fid,,  contains  all  the  Specifications  eiindted  in 
November,  Lists  of  New  Patents,  several  Reports  of  Paliiit  L.iw 
Proccedinjrs,  &o.  Ry  Mr.  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  OJllce 
for  Patents,  11,  Liiicoln';i-inn-11tId:;,  wlier.?  orders  for  the  Record  may 
be  forwarded;  .also  to  the  I'oblishers,  W.  Lake,  I'n,  Fleet-street; 
Sherwood,  Cllhcrt,  and  Piper.  Paternoster-row  ;  Wealc,  Iliirh  Hol- 
bnrn;  llehert,  Chcaiisddc  ;  and  through  any  Bookseller  in  the  Ignited 
Kingdom, 


JEKEMIE'S 
SEDATIVE  SOLUTION  OE  OPIUM, 

First  prepared  at  Patna,  in  Bengal. 

^piIE  {^eat  merit  of  this  Preparation  is  its  peeuHar 

-»■  freedom  from  the  noxious  properties  of  Opium,  and  has,  there- 
fore, lipen  found  available  in  cases  where  other  forms  have  been  inad- 
mit^siljr?,  from  its  not  disturbim:  the  nervous  sy.^tom.  The  rest  pro 
cured  tluoiiijh  its  iiiilrumentalHy  is  divested  of  the   lieavlncss  and 

ptopor  H  u  iiU  till'  1  ffi-et  of  Opium,  and  the  patient,  t'.ion-b  taking*  it 
eoiiiiii"'  I  '-  ■  I'll  iu  free  possession  of  his  facultiis.  Iihasbir 
si-v.-r.il  M  .11-.'  ii.  t  II  Mi.plicd  to  the  II,  C.  Dispensary,  by  ordfr  >:(  tin- 
Medical  Kii.Ltii  I'l  iliii^'^il,  from  Its  beliiff  found  to  meet  Cholera  in 
India  beyond  any  remedy  that  b.id  been  applied  to  that  fatal  disea-^e. 
Caiit.;iin  .lercniic,  from  whose  fornuila  it  is  prepared,  is  well  known  t.i 
scientific  persons  as  the  talented  impn.ver  of  the  Patna  Opium.  It 
will  befoondnot  tdeonsliiMU'  W^.- ]...'■  ,\-.  lu.l  I",  ^.e^■p-ll.^  y-u\.-  i.i  .i,,- 
elimale.  Jt  i.SLxeeedliip-ly  p-^.  I'l  .i  '  ■■  .i  ;>  ■■'!'  '  ■'  .ii.,i'i 
Coiivh,  whereli,  many  have  l I   i'  !■■    .  '"    I  ml-  ■  ^i    i, 

anil  (Vi'Kii  ,  1.  An-iMiclieinenl,  ami  all  ca:.!-:;  \\li:ire  Opimn  may  bi; 
,|,.;ii  ,1,1  '1  ii:    >     leedinsly  innox;ous  properties  of  the  preiiaratlon 

hav.'  l.iTii  im.-.  .1  \.\  infants  of  a  few  weeks  old  baviniJ:  taken  it  withojit 
anv  leri-io'.il  dl^loll)itllce,  The  testimonials  of  many  talented  Gentle- 
men of  the  Prolesslon  are  on  the  envelopes  ol'Uie  bottles;  a  few  only 
of  the  names  are  given  here  of  Iboae  who  have  approved,  viz:  — 

Medical  Board  of  Benscal. 

Sir  Phillip  Cramplon. 

Sir  David  Dixon.  I'bysiei.ui  to  IbeRoy.al  Naval  ITospUal,  Plymouth. 

Dr.  Cookworthy,  IMiysiclnn  to  Plymouth  Dispensary. 

Dv.  Watiion,  J'liysieian  tn  Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 

.T.  G.  Perry,  SurKeoo,  Foondliii'^  Hospital,  London. 

Dr.  Rac,  Iloyal  nospitnl,  Chnlham. 

.).  R.  Martin,  Esr|.,  (lale  of  Calcutta,)  Grosvenor-street,  London. 

Dr.  Jackson,  lale  Apothecary- General,  Bengal. 

Dr.  Graves,  Meath  HoRpHal,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Kannay,  Professor  of  Physic,  Glasgow,  and  Pbysiciin  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary. 

Dr.  Yonse,         • 

Dr.  Itin?ston, 

Prepared  only  Uy  Fivmcls  Loan,  2?,  Georjre-stieet,  Plj-mouth, 
whose  signature  is  wiiirrrN  in  red  ink, on  the  pound  and  half-pound 
bottles  put  up  for  div.ienslng,  as  weR  as  on  the  envelopes  of  the 
bonles  sold  at  2s.  !>d.,  is.  CJ„  and  lis.  aceompunied  bv  the  stamp  of 
Barclay  and  Sons,  larrin-'don-strect,  London,  Wholesale  Agents. 
Agents  abroad, — Scoir,  Thompson,  and  Co.,  Calcutta;  Binncyand  Co. 
^iadras;  Treacher  and  Co.,  Bombay;  Menzics  and  Co.,  Jamaica; 
W.  Blake,  Montreal;  for  the  Canados.  Sold  also  by  all  respectable 
Druggists, 

IMPORTANT  TO  SURGEONS. 

TITETI?  especial  attention  is  inYited  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  of  letters  received  by  W,  BERDOE, 
■'  I  can  say  of  the  coat  I  purchased  of  you,  thai  I  never  had  any 
thing  so  pleafiant  in  we.ar,  or  so  cflieient  as  a  Waterproof,  and  there- 
fore,'in  KVKUY  respect  superior  to  a  '  Mackintosh;'  it  is  a  very  plea- 
sant p-arment  too  for  lightness  and  moderate  warmtii,  when  the  weather 
is  dr>' ;  as  a  Medical  man .  .and  having  much  daily  riding,  I  have  fully 
proi cd  what  is  above  stated,  and  you  are  welcome  to  use  lids  as  the 
le-dioiony  ofone  much  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  it 
mav  be  useful  to  yourself  and  olher.'i, 

"Cirencester.  <' THOMAS  WARNER, 

"January  4tli,  1843.  '■  Sur.vjeon.' 

I  got  a  W.atcrproofCoat  from  you  about  two  years  since,  and  I  never 
bad  such  comfort  and  satisfnclion  from  any  other  description  of  manu- 
facture whatever.  PIERCE  NAGLES. 

Dublin.  

From  a  Clergyman  in  Wales. 
Enclosed  is  the  amount  for  the  Ventilating  Waterproof  Frock  I 
onlcred  of  yon  ;  I  am  much  pleased  with  it~it  is  Waterproof  certainty. 
as  a  five  miles'  ride  on  horsehack  in  a  very  hard  rain  satisfactorily 
proved,  while  the  perspiration  was  not  confined.  It  is  decidedly  the 
best  rainy  weather  g.armcnt  I  ever  wore. 
Taliares,  Landeii's  Faur, 


[  S'juth  Devon  Hospital. 


HENRY  R.  LLOYD. 


.  1SI3 


PERRYIAN  LIMPID  INK. 


Thi^  Ink  bai  a  nov.inp  property  peeuliav  to  Itself,  and  docs  not  cor- 
;.  \<-  Met.iUle  t'cjis  as  other  lok^.  — In  Bottles,  Gd,,  Is.,  and  2S.  e;ich. 
,1;.,  in  POWDER,  Od.  and  Is.  per  packet. 
Sold  by  all  St!ilionc»-j  nod  Dealen  in  Metallic  Pens,  apd  s^t  th? 


WRIGHT'S  PATENT  DRAG.— Tht;  use  of 
a  drag  to  carriages  being  admitted,  parties  wishing  for  safety 
and  relief  to  tlieir  liorse.«i  have  now  nn  oppurtiinily  of  having  one  on 
il;e  most  improved  principle,  suell  as  ban  never  been  offered  to  the 
public  before— the  carriage  heinii  akidded  or  released  at  pleasure  by 
the  person  driving  without  le-tvlng  his  seat  or  .stopping  the  vehicle. 

AUwlo  are  in  llic  habit  of  driviiic  iintrt  r.ce  the  great  benefit  ob- 
tained of  iinskiddir,?  the  wheel  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  so 
tliat  if  .anollicr  ii  to  beascendtd  tlio  velocity  shall  not  he  impeded, 
wlicrcby  time  is  saved  and  tbo  horses  relieved  from  the  dvau{::lit,  a^ 
well  art "tlio  danfrer  avoided  in  backing  tlie  carriage,  which  must  be 
done  under  any  oilier  system  to  relieve  the  Bkid. 

An  obvious  saving  Is  aico  effected,  the  great  wear  nnder  all  fonner 
plans  beiag.  when  the  skid  is  not  reriuired  yet  cannot  he  rete.'ised. 

Wright's  Patent  Drag  li.is  now  been  in  use  for  the  la^Jt  I  wo  j-tara, 
l.eintr^nxed  to  the  Rocket  Ventnor  Coach,  Iravellinc  d:ii!y  mi  one  of 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Ts!e  of  Wi«ht ;  the  journey  from  Ryde  to 
Ventnor,  Ihirleen  mile>,  bilo'r  ji  •rtVirmed  in  b'ss  litiic  by  liatf  an  lio'ir 
than  by  the  forni'-r  mode  ol  .:l;idding.  with  laucb  i  reater  ease  to  the 
horses,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  llic  piopriclor.s'  as  shown  by  their 
tesliinonial. 

It  can  he  applied  will  vmt  recav.l  to  the  paec  in  cT.ic  of  accident,  and 
mav  be  accomplisbeil  1  y  a  ciiild  ten  years  of  age. 

Parties  may  be  supplied  wilh  the  apparatus  complete,  on  applying 
at  Ihe  Office  of  the  Proprietor,  No.  23,  Church  St.,  Soho,  London. 

To  tlie  Pro)  rietor  of  Royal  Pier  Holel,  Rydc. 

WnicnT's  PatkntDrao.  July  srdli,  isia. 

Sir,— Having  lia.l  your  drng  In  use  on  the  Tlocket  Coach,  ruiinnvr 
daily  from  Newport  to  this  place  and  Ventnor  ai.d  back,  over  one  of 
the  most  hilly  ru;ids  In  the  Islo  of  Wight,  during  the  last  two  .sea«oiis, 
we  evprci-s  oov  -alisfaction  in  its  uwefubic-s,  .iftording  a  rre.'il  relief  to 
Ihe  lioraes,  an  I  a  saving  of  lime  full  half  an  hour  between  It.\do  and 
Ventnor,  ?i  distanc- oClhlrteeii  mllcB,  and  feel  assured  your  di.i  ■  win  n 
known  will  be  generally  adopted. 

We  are,  Sir, 
GEORGE  RENDALL,  ) 

V/ILLIAM  LAMBERT,  Coachman.  >  Pi-oprletorfi, 

,IOtIN  WHITTINOTON.  Coach  BuHdC)-) 


The  above  were  sent  to  W.  R.  entirely  unsolicited  by  Iiim,  and  came 
from  parties  he  has  never  seen. 
The  garment  referred  to  is  warm,  light,  portable,  durable,  economi- 
cal, thoroughly  respectable,  fiee  from  singularity  of  appearance,  and 
warraided    (without   confimng    perspiuatios)   to   exclude  any 
deseiiplL.m  or  rpiantlty  of  rain  whatever.      It   is   already  cxtenrdvelj- 
adoptid   amon;-'  the   Medical   Profos.sion,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
l'b\siiiaiK.  and  Surgeons  having  long  worn  it.     Made  only  by 
WAi.Tini  BERDon,  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  Sc. 
C5.  CoiiNiiiLL,  (Eight  dooiK  from  Bishopsaate  Street.) 

QlLVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 

O     ami  iiijiuious  metals,   called  Nickel  and  German   Silver,  sup- 
iilnnted  by  tlie  introduction  of  a  new,  and  perfectly  matchless  ALBA- 
TA  PLATJi.     C.  WATSON,  (lale  Alderman,)  11  and  42,  Barbican, 
and  li!,  NmiToN   Foi.c^.vTE,  aided  by  a  jiersonof  Science  in  the  amal- 
gamation ol  Metals,  has  succeeded  ill  bringing  to  public  notice  the  most 
beautiful  Article  everyet  oflered  ;  possessing  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appear.'ince— with  aH  Rs  dorabilily  ami  hardness— with   lis  perfect 
sweetness  ami  ii.se— undergoing,  as  it  doe.^,  a  Chemical  Process,   by 
which  allthat  is  nauseous  in    mixed  Met.ils  is  entirely  extracted — 
resisting  all  Aclds— may  he  cleaned  as  .Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
into  every  Article  for  the  T.alde  and  Sideboard.  ^  ^ 

Tabic  Spoons  and  Fork.s    -    -    -  per  doz.    16    G 
De-ssert  Ditto  -------       ditto       12    0 

Soup  Ladles    ----------       Co 

Sauce  Ladles   ----------        10 

Tea  Spoons per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons      ---------        SO 

C  W\TSON  begs  the  Public  wiR  understand,  that  this  Metal  Is 
pe.iilli.;.  b:  ■■  n.  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
jl,,,,  ,1,  ,1  I  ,  ,  iromall  others:  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  nO 
,li(ii,  1,11 ,  ,,,  .1.  .  -■.!  lingtbc  animus  which  directs  the  viiolent  attacks 
,,,,,1.       1,,,  1  i.ii.i  ii\  a  party  who  i^:   d^iilv  Mifferijig  from  the  unparal- 

1^1,,, I     , i,„ii'lir   iM.ul-.i-.l  i1..-  I 'le-.s  of  his  New  Plate  since 

i|^  ,1,1 1  ,,,l,i.  1 ,1.11  f,  w  ,  i,ii:ii  !■  ii.i  .  |.  II  i\  ,  courts  comparison,  feeling 
P,ii,.i,>,  .,[  n-  i!  III.  \.  II n  mil  ,  i.ii  h  h  iU  pre-cniiiience.  Entire 
Seiii.'.-    "1  '■'■''''  l''n>b.i  III.        11  :     r.',  i'arbican,   and  at  IC,  Norton 


PAPER  TEA  TRAA'S,  42s.  :— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
l';iilii  II,  .;m.i  .111  imioile  variety  of  otlicr,s,up  to  10  guineas  a  set ; 
a  set  of  lliM'i  r.,i,M\  J  i|.  Ill  trays,  ids,  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
nrns.  in  CM  M  \  n  ii  i  v,  iM>in  .ins',  to  105s. ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  Ms. ; 
ii  dozen  de^.i  iL  diUi,  lo^i.  8d. :  carvcra,  43.  Od.  per  pair;  fenders, 
111011  Gs,  lo  Oils.  ;  Hrc  irons,  from  3r.  3d.  to  258. ;  American  ovens,  to 
bike  before  the  fire,  4s.;  copper  kettle,  5s.  Gd.;  copper  coal  scoop, 
lis.  (id.  iroi^saucepaiis,  enamel  iUside,  Is.  Od.  Upwards!  and  every 
nillele  in  fiirnishinglronniongery  unusually  low.  GualHy  is  here  the 
primary  eoniiiderution,-  hence  Its  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years, 
unii  Its  l>f'''t'ut  celebrity  as  owe  of  (l!"  ItCft  nnd  most  PKfen^Iv?  fujr 
nii:h[ng  tVari-hou-'ertIn  I-ondoil- 
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THE    MEDICAL     TIMES. 


CLERICAL    MEDICAL,    AND    GENERAL   LIFE   ASSURANCE   SOCIETY. 

INSTITUTED     IS24. 


A  THIRD  QUINQUENNIAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  was  made  in  JANUARY,  184-2,  and  the  BONUS  then  DIVIDED  amoimhd, 

oil  an  average,  to 
■£28     PER    CEXT.    OX     THE     PREMIUMS    PAID. 
BY  COMPARING  THE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  Q/IS  BELOW,)    IT  WILL  BE  SEEN  THAT  THEY  ARE  LOWER  THAN  THOSE  Of 

MOST  OTHER  OFFICES, 

PARTICULAELY  FOR   TERMS   OF  YEARS. 


-ooooo ■ — 


TABI.P,    OF   PREAIIUM,'^    FOR    ASSURING    £100   ON    A    IIEALTTFi-    LIFE. 

^s- 

For 

For  7  Years 

For  the 

^  J? 

For 

For  7  Years 

For  the 

Hs- 

For 

For  7  Years 

For  the 

One  Year 
only. 

at  an 

Annual 

Payment  of 

whole 
Life. 

One  Year 
only. 

at  an 

Annual 

Payment  of 

■whole 
Life. 

^=3 

One  Year 

only. 

at  an 

Annual 

Paj-ment  of 

whole 
Life. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

tf    s.   d. 

£    s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

20 

1     0     0 

1     1     8 

2    0    r. 

36 

1     5  10 

1     8     0 

2   17  10 

52 

2     1     7 

2     9     8 

4  14     0 

21 

1     0     S 

1     1     9 

2     1     5 

37 

1     C     5 

1     8     6 

2  19     3 

53 

2     4     8 

2  13     0 

4  17     6 

22 

1     0     9 

1     1   10 

2     2     4 

3S 

1     7     8 

1     0     1 

2     0     8 

54 

2     0     8 

2   16     6 

5      1     3 

23 

1     0  10 

1     1   11 

2     3     3 

39 

1     8     5 

1    y  10 

3     2     2 

55 

2     8     8 

3     0     4 

5     5     0 

24 

1     0  11 

12    0 

2     42 

40 

1     8     9 

1    10     4 

3     3     8 

56 

2   12     4 

3     4     4 

5     9     0 

25 

1      1     0 

1     2     2 

2     5     2 

4-1 

1     9     5 

I   11     0 

3     5     4 

57 

2  16     9 

3     S     6 

5   13     0 

26 

1      1     2 

1     2     C 

2     C     2 

42 

1     9     9 

1    11     9 

3     7     0 

58 

3     0    9 

3  12     8 

5  17     6 

27 

1      1     .•! 

1     2     9 

2     7     2 

43 

1  10    0 

1    12     G 

3     9     0 

59 

3     5  10 

3  17     2 

0     2     0 

28 

1      1     4 

1     3     2 

2     8     2 

44 

1   10  10 

1    13     7 

3  11     0 

CO 

3  10     6 

4     2     3 

6     7     2 

29 

1      1     9 

1     3     7 

2     9     3 

45 

1   12     2 

1    14     8 

3  13     0 

61 

3    14     0 

4     7     5 

6  12     4 

30 

1     2      1 

1     4     1 

2   10     4 

46 

1   12     6 

1    16     0 

3   15     6 

62 

3  17     2 

4  13     5 

6   17     9 

SI 

1     3     0 

1     4     (i 

2  11      6 

47 

1    13     5 

1   17     8 

3  IS     0 

63 

4      1      i 

5     0     4 

7     3     7 

32 

1     3     8 

1     5     3 

2   12     8 

4S 

1   14    4 

1  19   a 

4     1     0 

-61 

4     6     0 

5     8     0 

7     9  10 

33 

1     4     3 

1      6     0 

2   13   11 

49 

1    \5     4 

2     1     3 

4     4     0 

65 

4  13     6 

4   16     3 

7   16     9 

34 

1     5     0 

1     r,    7 

2  15     2 

50 

1    16   11 

2      3    10 

4     7     3 

66 

5     1    10 

6     4   11 

8     4     1 

35 

1     5     2 

1     7     2 

2  u;    G 

51 

1    19     2 

2     6     6 

4   10     6 

67 

5     9     7 

6   14     0 

8   12     1 

AGENTS  ARE  REQUIREO  WIIF.RE  NONE  HAVE  BEEN  APPOINTED. 
MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  ACT  AS  AGENTS  TO  THIS  SOCIETY,  TO  WHOlt  THE  USUAL  COM.MISSION  IS  ALLOWED. 

Furlher  particulars  ran  be  obtained  of 

GEO.  II.  PINCKARD,  Actuary, 
. No.  78,  Great  Russell  Stkf.kt,  Bloo5isbuky,  London. 

*.•  THE  INCOME   OF  THIS  SOCIETY,  WHrCH  IS  STEADILY  INCREASING,  NOW  EXCEED.S   £07,900   PER  ANNUM. 


In  tivo.  price  05.  boavils, 

lyilE  COLD-AVATER  SYSTEM  :     an  Essay, 

-*-  txliiljitiiig  tlie  real  merit*!,  and  must  safe  aiiJ  effectual  eniploy- 
nieiil,  (Jl't)iis  excellent  System  ill  Debility,  IiiJiscstion,  Costivcnes's, 
Aslhnia,  Coui'li.  Consumption,  Ulieunialisin,  Gout,  Sec,  with  caution- 
ary RcninrlEs  adilro.'isei)  to-pcnple  of  extreme  opinions,  and  some  new 
Cases.     By  T.J.GRAHAM.  M.D.  S:c. 

Publialied  t.v  .<1impktn  &   Co.,  Paternostcr-row,  and  IlATCnAUD  & 
SON'.  1S7.  Piccadilly, 
The  objeel  of  Hie  autlior  is  to  point  out  the  Truth  on  tliis.sulyect — 
to  supply  It  saff  f  uide. 

On  Ihe  rfotli  of  March.  184.1.  will  be  puMi.hcd,  the  first  number  of  the 

"DRITISn    QUARTERLY     JOURNAL    OF 

J-*  DF.STAL  SUKGEnV,  Edited  l>v  JvMEs  RoBI^-so^-.  Est)., 
conlainiii?,-,— .1  Review  o I  Dental  Surgerj-.  Society  of  Surgcon-Dcntisls. 
Report  to  ihe  "  Acadcmie  ties  Sciences."  on  .i  ifemoir  of  Mr.  Nas- 
niytli,  Successful  Treatment'of  Irrogularitv  In  nn  Adult,  Review  of 
Clendon's  work  on  Extraction,  lllnstv.ited' Notices  of  Fergnsson  on 
Diseases  of  the  Maxillaries,  Sec,  Illustrated  Dental  Mechani-im.  ftc. 
&c.  Aniiual.Subscription,  10s,;  prlcepcr  number  to  Non-Sub.icrihers, 
3s,  All  communicatioHS  for  the  Editor  to  he  forwarded  (free)  to  No. 
7.  Rower  sireci,  Bedford-sriuare  ;  or  to  the  Puhliiher.  Ciiuhciull, 
Princes-sireet.  Solio,  wlare  books  for  Review  and  Advertisements 
will  lit  reci-ived. 


JuHt  Puhti^lied. 

■yiEWS  upon  tbu  STATICS  of  the  HUMAN 

»  CIIKST.  Anininl  lli-nt.  and  Determinations  of  Blood  to  the 
)!ead,  .Vc.  ;  MJtli  an  Appcn.ltx.  ex.imininjr  cerl/tiD  Views  of  Profcsior 
L.i^K'.  P.y  JVUVS  JI.FFRKYS.  F.R.S.,  formerly  in  (lie  India 
Mcdu-i.1  .stiiff;   Staff-Suritcun  ofCawnpore,  &c. 

LonBnian  and  Co.,  Patcnioster-row  ;  S,  Hlsliley,  Fleet-street ;  J. 
Churchill,  Princes-street,  Suho.     . 


OSTEOLOGIOAI.  AND  DENTAL  REPOSITORY. 

45,  Musoum  Street,  Bloomsbur}',  London 
T       HARNETT  begs  to  call  tbe  attention  ot'tbe 

*'  •  I.i-fiiitKiia,  SiLnnNTs,  and  all  G.-ntlcmen  cnnnected  with 
the  Wed.<al  Profession,  to  hi.i  Urge  and  .-n.-lcct  aa?iortnient  Of  ANA- 
TOMICAL PUEPARATIONS.  consLstiiiR  of-Siiperior  While  Artl^ 
culated  Skui.Etons,  at  4us.,  GOs.,  80?.,  1003.,  PJOs.,    UOs.,   and  IfiOs 

each. 
Ditto.        VnarticHlatcd,  20*.,  <0j.,  CO*.  80s.,  1009.,  i2-')!<.  I 

Entire   Adult   Skeletons,    ultli   I.tgamcnLi,   80s.,    loos.,  120s.,  uos 

ICOa.  ' 

Separ.ilcd  Skulls,  quite  perfcet,  IOh,,  20s.,  30s.,  <2s. 
Ditto,  Mounted  a  In  Bauchene,  oos.,  BDs.,  loOi.,  120",,  140s.,  lAOn 
A  grent  variety  of  Entirf,  Skitlls,  3s,.  lOi.,  15s.,  20a.,  S-l-s.,  niis., 
SkiilU,  with  Horizontal  Vertical,  and  other  Scctloii-i,  shewing  the 

PreparntioiiMofthc  Internal  Ear,  30s,,  lo  i2«. 
Ditto,  with  the  Second  Dentition,  *2s. 
Phreno  oL;ical  Skulls,  li's, 
Vppcrand  l.o»cr  Extremities,  articulated  and  loo.se,  5s.,  10s,,  I5s., 

Articuliited  Hands  and  Feet,  Vertebrae,  ic,  .%<-.,  la.  fid,,  39*  s«.,  josf, 

Fa-tua  Skeleton*,  from  one  to  nine  months,  8s..  loa..  20«.,  30s.,  42.1. 
Femak-   Pelvi;.   with    Llyamenlfl  and   Fa-tus   Skulh,    159.,  2:.»,,  30 


42M. 


aos. 


A  new  and  improved  App.iralui  for  Pracllcal  Midwifcrv,  ?0i 
liuected  Ann^.  Leys,  H^■a.|^    r.s     -jss     4's     Siif  ■  '  '"  ■ 

i  Ktff '"i""  "[   ^V^^  MODET.S,"hc:,»t'iluirv  executed. 
tX  fn.    I'l"""'  ''^  ^^^-l-'o"^  "ina  SkniN  of  riiro  Animals,  and 
BlTa^  and  ttll  preparali,.nt  connected  ulth  OsteoloFy. 

i.%H-^^°^S^\-^SLti2r\^,'"'-''^'''-  REPOSITORY,  , 


MACINTOSHES  SUPERSEDED. 

Important  to  the  Medical  Profession,  and,  indeed  to  all  classes  cx- 
I'oscd  to  the  vicissitude.-,  of  the  weather. 

THE  KICW  BRITISH  WATERPROOFING 
COMPANY  render  goods  of  every  falnir,  either  in  llic  piece  or 
made  up  garmcut.s,  thoroughly  impervious  to  the  most  drenching 
I'ains,  and  yet  ihe  escape  of  per!=pir;ition  remains  unimpeded,  Bool;s 
of  Testimonials,  with  list  of  prices,  may  he  had  gratis  at  their  Offices, 
15,  Skiiiner-slrcel,  Snow-hill,  (late  343,  Strand.) 

N.B. — Even,*  ^.irment,  &c.,  hearing  their  stamp  is  irarranted  tho- 
rouL^'hly  Watorproof. 


DIGESTIVE  BROWN  BREAD.— JAMES 
TURNER  l.c?s  to  inform  the  nobilitv  and  eentrj",  th.it  bis  days 
of  Delivery  at  tlie  West  End  are  Momlay.  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday.  Tinner's  Diiieslive  Brown  Broad  isstronjly  recommended 
liV  the  facnlty  for  its  nutritious  (jualities.  Tiie  purity  of  the  meal  from 
which  it  is  main ifaclu red,  and  the  improved  method  of  making  it  into 
hread, render  it  the  easiest  of  dij^estion  and  the  most  niilritioui  bread 
in  use.  Turner's  Superior  Household  Bread,  Fancy  Bi.scuita,  Cakes, 
ftf.  PreshurgcT  Wine  Biscuits,  in  tins  at 23.  each.  Families  supplied 
within  five  miles  ol  the  Royal  ExeJiaiifre.  Orders,  post-paid  to 
James  Turner,  F.aniily  Bread  and  Biscuit  B.aker,  CJ,  Bishopsgate-st. 
wiiliio,  and  1,  (iueeii's-row,  Dalston,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


To  MKDICAL  STUDENT,S.— DR.  VALF.N- 
TINE  FLOOD  h.as  taken  a  ClassRoom  in  the  Stmnd  for  the 
convenience  of  pupils  in  tint  vicinity  who  may  he  desirous  of  liis 
Instructions  and  Examinations.  Dr.  Flood  has  had  vast  experience 
in  private  teachinc.  and  has  never  had  a  pupil  rejected.  Terms— for 
the  whole  time,  Five  Guineas:  for  a  shorter  peiiod,  a  proportional 
sum-  Apply  hefoic  li'  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  his  residence.  No. 
27.  Margaret -street,  Cavcudi.'vh-square. 

To  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.— In  ad- 
ditisn  to  the  numerous  testimonials  which  Mr.  I>itineford  hae 
had  the  satisfaction  of  suhmittlng  to  the  Medical  Profession  of  ths 
pmcacy  and  superiority  of  the  SOLUT.  MAGNES.  BU'ARB,,  as 
compared  uilh  other  alkalies,  he  has  ^'l'eat)>lea.snre  iu  ncldlnrr  the  fol- 
low inp,  which  enimot  fait  to  he  useful  to  all  cnjrutied  in  treneral  practice. 
AS  it  presents  another  stronf?  evidence  of  Its  remedial  power  resulting 
from  practical  expL-ricnce. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  .Ltnics  B-Tliompson.  Surp:- Accoucheur: — 
33  Upper  Gower-street,  University  College. 

Sir, — Injustice  to  you.  I  feel  calleil  imon  to  add  my  testimony  to 
your  prepnratiim  of  Magnesia,  wliicli  i.:,  in  my  opinion,  an  invaliiahle 
acquisition  to  Ihe  profession  Renrrnlly,  parllcularly  in  cases  of  paslrlc 
derangement,  and  in  catarrh  of  thc'hlndder  and  IrriUthle  urethra.  I 
have  Very  recontly  tried  it  with  the  most  hcneficl'l  results  in  two  cases 
of  Irrilaltility  of  the  bladder  and  urethra ;  I  steeped  the  Ieave.i  of 
buchu  and  uva  ursi  In  the  solution,  and  found  it  have  a  most  soothhift 
effect  on  the  p:irlr.  arising,  a-;  I  im;wined,  iVom  the  superior  powers  of 
the  solution  in  exlr-ictlnp  the  medicinal  virtues  uf  the  leaves,  and  also 
of  the  »dvant.-ti:en  of  the  nikali  which  your  Solution  of  ni-Carhonale  of 
MagnesU  certainty  possesses  over  that  of  every  other  preparation. 
Yours,  Sc.  .%c. 

Jamei.  B. Thompson. 

Tu  Mr.  Dinnefurd,  172,  Bond  Street. 

Prepared  of  Ihe  utmost  purity,  and  sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensin* 
only.)  containlii;  &lhs.,  at  !>t.  cd.  each,  hy  the  usual  respeetalil^ 
Wliolesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietor. 

*^*nneford,  Family  ChemUt  to  Hex  Majesty  tlie  Que^n  Donwftt 
Stieet 


IMN'E-ART  DtSTUrnUTlON.— Mr.  Bovs,  11, 
GoiDEx  SQtMnr,  Ri;gent  STRrrr,  lla^  apportioned  from 
his  Stock  upwards  of  Six  Thousand  Five  llundre^l  Pounds  Valuitioii 
of  Pictures.  Drawinsjfl,  and  splenditl  ICnfTavinffs,  richly  framed;  to 
be  dislributcd  frratuitouulv,  in  Six  Hundred  Prizes,  ainoiis  those  per- 
sons who  may  purchase  from  him,  or  his  Ajrent.s,  any  Prints  or  Works 
of  his  puldicfition  to  the  amount  of  One  Guinea,  or  upward.s,  accord- 
ing: to  tbe  terms  of  the  Prospectus  now  i-.sued  ;  the  published  Prints 
or'Works  to  he  delivered  :it  the  time  of  Subseription,  with  a  Re:-eipt 
■or  ReceiplK  ensuriu'^  I'le  parties  in  p>>sses8ion  of  tin-  Receipts  a  full 
interest  in  the  Distrit>uti'in  of  the  Prizes,  which  must,  from  their  trreat 
number,  fall  to  one  Receipt -Ticket  out  of  every  Twenty.  The  Prizes 
range  upwards  in  v  tlu.-  to  the  amount  of  5nO  Guineas  each.  Mr.  Boys 
invites  the  Insptction  of  the  Prizes  at  his  Rooms,  No.  11,  Golden 
Square,  Regent  Street,  where  Pro.spectuses  and  full  particulars  may 
he  had.  or  will  be  sent  to  any  person  mikin;  application  for  the  same. 


ELEGANTIA,  EXCELLENTIA.  et  tECONOMIA. 

TUNERT'S     FRENCH     XrATERIAL.— First- 

•^  rale  Workmen.— Scrupulous  Atliulinn,— and  Prices  little  more 
than  half  usually  cliarned  for  articles  ot  s.\mk  qiuillty.— Wellinglon 
Boots,  27s.— Grooms'  Top  Boots,  3Cs. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PROFESSION  ! 
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ANALYSIS     OF    MORBID    PHENOMENA. 

NOMENCLATURE. — BY    \Y.    FARR,    ESQ. 

(Extracted  from  tlie  Ret'lstrar  General's  .\nnual  Report.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  preceding  alpliabeti- 
cal  list  contains  more  diseases  than  the  nosology, 
and  the  nosology  more  thtiii  the  abstracts;  to  ex- 
plain this,  and  to  show  how  the  list  of  the  causes  of 
(lialli  may  be  legitimately  extended  or  contracted, 
it  will  be  useful  to  inquire  how  diseases  have  been 
named,  or  upon  «hat  principles,  morbid  phemi- 
niena  have  been  grouped  and  subdivided.  I  shall 
therefore  pass  rapidly  in  review  the  elenientarv 
phenomena  of  disease,  and  consider  more  partieii- 
liirly  how  tlie  numerous  and,  in  some  instances,  ap- 
parently arbitr.ary  species  have  been  dislingiiislied 
hy  original  and  systematic  iM-iters;  for  without 
aihnitting  the  assertion,  repeated  by  Cullen,  that 
"species  are  created  by  nature;  genera  by  the 
human  mind, "f—iis  our  ideas  both  of  «r.n"-'..e  j^^; 
genera  are  Cfi-alions  of  external  nature  and  of  the 
percipient  mind, — the  determination  of  thcFe  pri- 
mary elements  of  generalization  is  unquestionably 
more  important  than  the  subsequent  steps  in  the 
process,  because  an  error  here  will  be  irreparable. 
The  .species  in  the  statistical  nosology  occur  in 
the  registers  as  well  as  in  all  the  systematic  medi- 
cal works;  and  my  object  is  not  so  much  to  pro- 
]iose  anything  new  either  in  the  names  or  the  spe- 
cies (it  being  the  very  nature  of  an  arrangement 
of  the  iiicts  observed  by  all  the  practitionei-s  of  a 
country,  to  follow,  as  the  observers  themselves 
follow,  the  discoveries  of  pathology),  as  to  point 
out  some  of  the  principles  which  h.ave  guided  us 
ill  the  distinction  of  species,  and  in  the  f.irmation 
of  other  divisions  of  the  classillcation. 

The  luunan  body  consists  of  atoms  of  various 
kinds  in  certain  degrees  of  proximity — in  a  pola- 
rity^and  in  relative  positions — wliich  probably 
determine  the  properties  of  the  organization,  erm- 
sidered  in  reference  to  its  various  parts,  and  to  the 
external  world,  from  which  it  is  cnnstanlU'  re- 
ceiving, and  to  which  it  is  incessantly  rendering, 
its  elements.  The  constituent  atoms'  of  oxygeii, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sotliiiin, 
exist  in  fluid  or  solid  compounds — the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  metamorphoses — in  the  earth,  atmos- 
phere, plants,  and  inferior  animals.  The  fluid 
compounds  are  blood.     The  solids,  which,  accord- 

♦  The  medical  reader  who  takes  any  interest 
in  this  subject,  is  reqnested  to  refer  to  tbo  article 
"  Nosology"  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report. 
I  say  "  medical"  reader,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  a  subject  so  purely  technical  as  Nosology, 
without  assuming  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  can  only  be  familiar  to  medical  men; 
who  it  is  quite  certain  will  bo  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise all  their  professional  sagacity  in  returning  the 
"  causes  of  death"  with  the  necessary  degree  of 
accuracy. 

t  A  na(|ira  vcro,  species  solum  datae  sunt  ;  ct 
generum  constitutio  est  mentis  linmanue  cxcogita- 
tio. — Ciillen — Synopsis  Nosol.  Meth.  Even  in 
natural  history  it  would  perhaps  h?  more  corfecl 
tS!  »W  *' W.^ittoitls"  Vhtn\  s^KifSl, 


ing  to  a  recent  theory,  consist  of  cells,  may  be  di- 
vided into,  cellular,  mneons,  fibrous,  horny,  carti- 
laginous, osseous,  nniscnlar,  vascular,  nervous 
tissues;  and  the  blood,  ap|mrently  a  homogeneous 
liquid,  perpetually  undergoing  transformations, 
readily  separates  out  of  tjie  \essels  into  a  clot  of 
librine,  entangling  globules  (cells?),  and  into 
serum,  containing  dissolved  albumen,  with  carbo- 
nates, phosphates,  muriates,  and  sulphates  of  pot- 
ash and  soda  in  solution.  Fibrine  and  albumen 
contain  tlie  same  elements  in  the  same  propor- 
tions; with  a  red  colouring  compound  of  ir..n  they 
form  the  globules.  The  blood  also  contains  pecu- 
liar fatty  bodies,  and  the  earth  of  bone  in  small 
quantities.  All  the  tissues  are  formed  out  of  the 
blood  ;  and  they  form  the  parts,  organs,  and  sys- 
tems of  which  the  aggregate  is  the  organization. 

The  body  in  the  whole,  anil  in  its  parts,  nnder- 
goes  innniucTable  alterations  ;  but  these  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  type  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  general  heads: — (I.)  increase,  or  diminu- 
tion of  density,  weight,  volume,  cohesion,  elasti- 
city, colour,  number  (of  parts), — of  which  the 
following  present  examples — induration,  softening, 
dilatation,  contraction,  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  an;e- 
inia,  plethora,  albinism,  fracture,  hsmorrliage  : 
(2.)  displacement,^- examples  —  transposition  of 
viscera,  hernia,  dislocations,  passive  congestion, 
dropsy  :  (.3.)  heterologous*  products— examples — 
pus,  tubercle,  cancer,  melanosis  :  (4.)  disorgani- 
zation,— examples — ulceration, mortification.  The 
secretions — the  products  of  transformations  of  the 
lilood  and  tissues — saliva,  intestinal  juice,  panerea- 
;*'  r'lM'i  iiile,  fpouri  d  !.i't  the  iiit  .tinal  canal), 
milk,  t;riae,  i,liqiiidLj,  perspiration,  breath  (gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  vapour) — may  all  be  excessive 
(flux),  altered  in  composition  (diseh.arge),  or  (\g- 
tlcient  (suppression) — examples — diuresis,  ischuria 
diabetes,  albuminaria,  stone  (of  uric  acid,  oxalate 
of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  the  triple  pho.sphates). 
As  the  urine,  which  atfords  peculiar  facilities  for 
chemical  in\'estigation,  has  been  found  to  vary  in 
all  its  constituents,  and  to  contain  either  matters 
derived  fro.ii  the  blood,  as  albumen — or,  as  in 
jaundice,  secreted  by  remote  organs — or  new  (he- 
terologous) compounds,  such  as  diabetic  sugar, 
oxalate  of  lime,  free  uric  acid, — the  existence  of 
similar  changcj  may  be  inferred  in  the  other  se- 
cretions, and  in  tlie  blood. 

Besides  the  physical  and  chemical  alterations 
which  may  be  detected  after,  as  well  as  before, 
death,  derangements  of  the  dynamic  phenomena  of 
life  are  observed,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
heads  of  heat,  refrigeration,  spasm,  paralysis, 
pain,  coma,  mania,  amentia;  as  we  see  tliem,  for 
iiLstancc,  in  ague,  the  exanthemata,  tj'phiis,  in- 
flainmntion,  cholera,  tetanus,  epilepsy,  palpitation, 
paraph'gia,  gastrodynia,  apoplexy,  insanity. 

The  elementary  phenomena  of  disease  admit  of 
infinite  combinations;  and  none  is  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence,  or  of  greater  importance,  than 
inflammntion;  the  symptoms  of  which  are"  rcihiefs 
and  siirJliuir,  with  Itfnt  and  pniri"f  The  redness 
and  swelling  denote  an  excess  of  blood  in 
the  part;  the  heat,  a  chemical  reaction  of 
the  blood  and  tissue,  the  result  of  which  is  inter- 
ruption of  the  function,  and  generally  the  effusion 
of  lymph,  the  formation  of  pus,  or  gangrene.  If 
the  hypothesis  be  adopted,  that  heat  is  formed  by 
the  combustion  of  organic  matter,  and  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed,  we  can 
easily  understand  how  heat  is  generated,  and  be- 
comes sensible  in  inflammation.  The  heat,  ac- 
companied by  quick  pulse  (increased  action  of  the 


*  Laennec  proposed  to  call  tubercle,  melanosis, 
and  cancer,  which  have  no  analogues  in  the  orga- 
nization, heterologous  products. 

■f  Notoe  vero  inflammationis  sunt  quatuor,  rubor 
et  tumor  pn.tll  Cftlovc  et  (lolove,  Ve'vi-u  \\h  ?, 
?Wtt  \C-, 


heart),  is  called  inflammatory  /i-ft-j';  but  fevc^r  it- 
self is  the  result  of  a  great  variety  of  in.irbid  pro- 
cesses, in  which  the  disengagement  of  heat  and 
the  waste  of  fli.sh  is  rapid,  without  any  develop- 
ment of  muscular  or  mental  force. 

If  we  now  inquire  how  the  species  of  disease 
have  been  distinguished,  and  whence  their  cha- 
racters have  been  derived,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
been  generally  from  the  morbid  processes  or  pro- 
ducts, the  parts  affected,  Ihe  pain,  the  percepti- 
bility of  phenomena,  their  duration,  their  indivi- 
duality, fVei|uency,  and  fatality. 

The  parts  aftected,  and  their  functions,  stand 
next  in  importance  to  the  morbid  processes,  ac- 
tions, or  proiluets.  The  body  is  an  aggregate  of 
organs,  each  consisting  of  a  variety  of  tJssues,  and 
performing  ^  pecial  oflices  ;  the  eye  for  instance,  is 
an  organ  ei.in>isting  of  a  lens,  of  humours,  mem- 
branes, blo.iil-\esseIs,  muscles,  nerves,  the  optic 
nerve;  its  function  is  vision;  and  tliongh  all  the 
deviations  of  its  apparatus  from  the  normal  state 
are  morbid, — interference  with  vision  stamps  them 
with  importance,  and  entitles  them  to  names.  The 
most  important  organs  are  the  brain,  spinal  mar- 
row, nerves,  and  senses,  constituting  the  ner\ous 
system:  funrtion — sensation,  volition,  motion:  the 
heart,  arteries,  veins, — the  vascular  system;  fuuc- 
lion — circulation  of  the  blood.  The  nervous  and 
vascular  systems  pervade,  and  their  derangement 
may  directly  disturb,  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 
The  functions  of  the  absorbent,  respiratory,  diges- 
tive, nrmai-y,  generative,  locomotive,  integaimen- 
tai'v,  and  e  Ih0;r  systems,  will  be  denoted  by 
ti.<-ir  p'' J.  j.ac.'' .syl"!''!.!  ii 't..>i.',|-.  _""""-,''  inati 
parts,  forming  siibordinate  organs ;  thus,  the  baud 
is  an  org.in  of  pre'hension,  the  month  of  mastica- 
tion, the  pharynx  of  deglutition.  Some  parts  are 
more  easily  observed  than  others,  and  will  be 
found  to  have  not  perhaps  more  ilisease,  hut  a 
greater  number  of  specified  tllseases.  The  in- 
fluence of  function,  and  of  perceptibility  on  nosolo- 
gical nomenclature,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  in 
systematic  works  the  diseases  of  tlie  car  and  hand 
with  the  longiist  of  diseases  of  the  eye;  the  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membranes  with  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  ;  the  inflammations  distinguished  by  the  an- 
tienfs,  with  the  serous,  mucous,  parenchymatous 
inflammations  of  modern  pathologists,  armed  with 
new  instruments  of  diagnosis,  and  facilities  for 
examining  bodies  after  death.  Where  partictdar 
parts  of  organs  ai'c  liable  to  aftacks,  and  present 
chai'acteristic  symptoms  under  the  attack,  or  where 
the  products  of  pathological  processes  are  distinct ; 
wherever.  In  fact,  important  pathological  states  and 
pliennmena  are  isolated  and  can  be  indi^'idualized, 
they  have  been  made  species  of  disease.  Pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  and  catarrh  (bronchitis,)  were  dis- 
tinguished at  an  early  pei'iod,  and  their  independent 
existence  has  been  confirmed  by  pathological  ana- 
tomists ;  they  differ  in  the  symptoms,  site  and 
fatality  ;  and  occurring  together,  but  often  alone. 
are  examples  of  the  way  in  which  diseases  of 
difterent  parts  of  an  organ  have  been  divided  into 
species. 

In  the  constitution  of  species,  more  attention  is 
now  justly  paid  to  structurnl  than  to  functional 
changes  ;  the  former  are  often  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  latter  ;  but  some  pathologists,  led  astray  by 
a  principle  of  classification  applicable  to  natural 
history,*   or    pre-occnpied    by    their    anatomical 

•  Pour  que  chfiqne  etre  piiisse  tinijours  sc  recoii- 
nailrc  dans  ce  calalagm;  il  faiit  qu"il  porte  son  carac- 
tere  avec  lui :  on  ne  pent  done  prendre  les  caracteres 
dans  deJ  proprietes  on  dans  des  habitudes  dont 
Tex  .'cice  soit  momentanee  mais  ils  doivent  etre 
tir  s  de  la  conformation  :  Ciwier — Regne  Animal, 
to:ne  i.  p.  7.  The  problem  in  natural  history  is  or 
?cr/.?— Given  one  of  many  thousands  or  millions  of 
ividividuali,  what  is  its  name  and  place  in  the 
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studies,  and  the  recent  discoveries  in  morbid 
anatomy,  have  denied  the  existence  of  dynamic 
isease';  and,  by  a  violent  and  improbable  hj-po- 
thesis,  have  assumed  that  everv  case,  for  instance, 
of  insanity,  convulsion,  or  syncope,  is  the  si/mptom 
of  a  congestion,  inflammation,  or  some  other  eri- 
dent  anatomical  lesion.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass 
never  loses  its  magnetic  properties  but  by  evident 
oxidation. 

Upon  an  examination  of   the  registers  of  the 
fatal  diseases    in  the  first  years   of    registration 
made,  as  is  evident  from  the  instructions,  without 
any  preconceived  notions  on  classification,  it  was 
found  that,  exclusive  of  epidemic  diseases,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  had  been  referred  to  particular 
organs,  which  were  named,  or  unequivocally  indi 
cated,  by  the  nature  of  the  lesion.     In  other  cases, 
such  as  bsemorrhage,  dropsy,  abscess,  mortification, 
and  cancer,   the  seat  of  the  disease  was   seldom 
mentioned.       The    first  class   was    arranged    in 
groups,  as  sporadic  diseases  of  the  nervous,  circu- 
lating, respiratoi-y.  digestive,  urinary,  generative, 
locomotive,   and  integumentary  systems  ;    the  se- 
cond as  diseases  of  uncertain  seat  (de  incfrlis  sedi- 
b>is.)*    This  mode  of  viewing  the  facts  is  common 
in  England;  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  treatises  on 
the  practice  of  pb^-sic,  which  are  most  generally  in 
the  hands  of  practitioners  ;    and,  «hat  is  of  more 
importance,   by   the   authors   who   have   devoted 
themselves    successfnlly   to    research,    and    have 
naturally  contributed  most  to  the  formation  of  the 
reigning  medical  opinions.     The  Library  of  Prac- 
tieal  Medicine  has  followed  this  arrangement ;  and 
we  have  the  original  works  of  Jbercroi/ibie   and 
Marshall  HalK  on  Diseases  of  the  Nermiis  System  ; 
Hope^  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Circulating  System  ;    Wil- 
Uams,   on  Diseases  of  the   Chest ;    Abercrombie^   on 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines  ;    JPrnit  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie^  on  the  Diseases  of  tlie  Urinary 
Organs  ;  "U'illan  and  Batemen,  on  Cutaneous  Diseases; 
not  to  mention  others,  and  the  treatises  on  mid- 
"ndfery,  or  ttie  surgical  ti*eatises  on  the  diseases  of 
the  joints  and  bones.     Upon  the  other  huiid,  there 
are  essays  and  papers  by  Carswell,  Vfatson,  Sir 
James  Clark,  Mueller,  Carmichael,  and  Walshe,  on 
hasmorrhage,  dropsy,  tubercle,  cancer,  w  ith  a  sub- 
ordinate   reference    to    tlie   parts    artectcd.       Tile 
French  m-iters,  Liiennec,  Andral,  Chomel.  Rostan, 
Lallemand,  and  Louis,  from  whom  we  have  de- 
rived so  much,  have  cast  their  practical  works  in 
the  some  mould.     This  mode  of  grouping  and  con- 
sidering the   dilTerent  types  of  sporadic   disease, 
appears  to  be  practically  the  best — to  involve  few 
errors  in  carrying  it  out,  to  lead  to  useful  results, 
and  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  general  principles 
upon  wliich   diseases  have  been  constituted  and 
named. 

It  wiU  be  observed  ihat  the  different  heads  in 
2he  statistical  nosology  are  numbered  and  some- 
times subdivided;  they  may  be  called  species,  pro- 
vided the  term  be  not  understood  in  the  strict 
sense  it  bears  in  natural  historyf  with  the  techni- 
calities of  which  medical  science  should  not  be  en- 
cumbered, as  it  has  principles  of  its  own,  and  can 
derive  more  advantage  from  the  metliods  of  che- 
mistry and  natural  philosophy. 

Sporadic  diseases  of  uncertain  or  rariable  seat. 
To  commence  with  the  diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  seat.       tl(fmorrhnge    (28)  is    essentially 
the  loss  of  blood ;  blood  may  esca  pe  from  any  of  the 

— as  in  fossils — has  been  only  partially  preserved, 
the  superior  importance  of  characters,  derived 
from  the  most  permanent  stnictures  of  the  organi- 
zation, is  ob\ious.  Recognition  is  not  a  main  ob- 
ject of  any  classification  of  diseases ;  and  the  most 
expert  anatomist  would,  in  numberless  instances, 
find  it  impossible  to  dirine  from  the  after-death  ap- 
pearances, the  previous  pathological  phenomena. 

*  Celsus.  '   . 

+  L{i  guH(,ijation  etaiit  le  seul  raoycn  de  con- 
naiti-cjfi  ^finltls-VliiJji^es  les  varietcs  peuvent 
s'etert^^cyiMi  d'/it  tJoUj^T  ti^^pece,  la  re-union  des  in- 
dii^dn^-d'^-e>iil>--  rnn-,!,'  I'aMrr,  m  de  parents  com- 
" ''  1,       iiiblent  autant  qu'iU 

^"  i.v;  R.  A.,  tome  i.  p, 

i'T^A-'  ■■■iiyro  our  eyes,  we  pan- 

ggKii'  *:^d  gsuflrft  of  nutural 
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vessels  in  any  part ;  and  the  difference  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  part  has  given  eight  names  to 
the  affection.  Hjemorrhage  is  periodical  in  fe- 
males, and  hereditary  in  some  families  ;  epistaxis 
is  a  type  of  simple  haemorrhage.  The  extensive 
loss   of  blood   in   phthisis,   stone,   cancer,    ulcer. 


cause  the  primary  fatal  diseases  of  several  in  the 
class  are  not  numerous,  and  others,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  in  which  there  are  organized  or 
unorganized  deposits,  affect  several  organs  before 
they  prove  fatal.  Hoomencephahis,  necrencephalus, 
hyperencephalus,    hypercardia,  may,  however,  be 


wounds,  8.-C.,  is  an  important  and  sometimes  fat:ii  advantageously  adopted.  In  othercases  it  will  be 
complication  ;  but  the  comhination  of  lesions  may  I  simpler  to  write,  as  has  been  recommended  in 
be  described  ("phthisis.  ha>moptysis,"  &c,)  an'd  '  the  nosology,  "cancer  of  the  breast,  liver,  brain, 
does  not  require  a  name.  Hicmorrhage  in  the  |  "  than  three  compound  names;  and  more  conve- 
brain  is  one  of  the  causes  of  apoplexy;  in  the  nient  to  describe  the  disease  by  the  addition  of  the 
lungs  one  of  the  causes  of  asphyxia.  Dropsy  (30),  j  locality  affected,  as  "  cancer  "of  the  tongue,"  "  of 
the  effusion  of  serum  in  the  cellular  tissue,  thebrain,  '  the  esophagus,"  "  of  the  stomach,"'  "  of  the  colon," 
chest,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  tunica  albuginea,  !  S;c..  than  to  invent  specific  names,  which  are  only 


has  received  distinct  names  ;  it  is  frequently  an 
effect  of  retarded  circulation ;  is  a  sequela  of 
scarlatina  ;  is  observed  in  famines  ,  and  is  the 
cause,  consequence,  or  concomitant  of  Evight's 
disease  of  the  kidneys  (nephria).  Abscess  (31)  or 
purulent  deposit,  is  a  secondary  disease  ;  psoas 
abscess  (almost  invariably  scrofulous)  has  been 
distinguished  ;  ulcer  (32)  is  generally  scrofulous, 
scorbutic,  syphilitic,  cancerous,  or  varicose,  and  is 
further  described  by  the  addition  of  the  part 
affected.  Scrofula,  characterised  by  the  deposit  of 
a  matter,  allied  to.  if  not  identical  with,  the  tuber- 
culous matter  of  phthisis,  so  frequently  affects  the 
lymphatic  glands,  that  their  chronic  enlargement 
and  inflammation  (adenitis)  is  almost  always  con- 
sidered scrofulous  ;  the  deposit  of  tuberculous 
matter  in  the  mesenteric  glands  has  a  name ;  it 
is  frequent  in  children.  Tubercle  may  be  depo- 
sited in  every  part,  and  is  found  in  the"  bodies  of 
those  who  die  of  other  diseases  ;  it  aft'ects  the 
glands  and  brain  chiefly  in  children,  the  lungs  in 
adults.  Cancer  diil'ers  from  tuberculous  matter  in 
its  tendency  to  assume  an  imperfect  form  of  or- 
ganization ;  it  presents  several  varieties  ;  but  as 
it  invades  many  parts,  simultaneously  or  succes- 
sively, it  has  not  received  special  names  from  the 
organs,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  specific 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  extend  these  remai-ks  ;  they  will  apply  with 
little  variation,  to  all  the  diseases  in  the  class.  By 
following  all  the  possible  comhin.ations  of  the  few 
elementary  lesions  here  fixed  upon  through  all  the 
organs,  considering  each  a  separate  disease,  and 
giving  it  a  name,  the  lumiber  of  species  would 
become  very  gi-eat  ;  but  the  number  has  been 
limited  by  their  unfrequeney,  imperceptibility,  in- 
distinctness, or  indestructiveness. 

If  it  were  agreed  to  use  the  prefixes — h.'om-a, 
n3'dr-o,  Jjy-o,  helc-o,  choir-a,  carcin-o,  necr-o 
hyper,  par, — to   desig-nate  the   ten    principal  le 


required  in  the  place  of  descriptions,  when  the 
things  or  fiicts  have  to  be  frequently  considered 
and  mentioned. 

2nJlnmmatio»s. — Local  Diseases. 
Redness,  swelling,    heat,   and   pain,  are   diag- 
nostic  symptoms  of   inflammation,  but  they  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  observed    except  in  external 
parts;  the   fever   is   common  to  all  acute  inflam- 
mation;  though   the  vascular  injection,  and  other 
traces    of    inflammatiijn    might    be    found    after 
death,   they  are  rarely  observed,  as  the  internal 
parts  are    seldom    inspected;    so    that  practically 
the    perversion    or  abolition    of    function   is  the 
most  striking  phenomenon  in   the  inflammations 
o(  the  organs,  which   are   considered  sulKciently 
important     to    form     distinct     diseases.      Hence 
the   names  of  the   parts  affected,  with  the  suffix 
,"  itis."  give  names     to   forty    diseases  ;     a  sub- 
division of  phenomena  which,  if  it  is  not  always 
justified,  and   is  unnecessary  for   statistical  pur- 
poses,   admits    of  explanation,    and   throws   light 
upon   the   principles   alread}-   advanced.     Inflam- 
mation  may  exist  wherever  there  are  blood  and 
capillaries  :    its  species    are  limited   by   the   im- 
portance of  the    parts    affected.       Inflammation 
of  the   membranes  and  medullary  matter  of  the 
brain   have  been  designated  nu'ningitis,   and  en- 
cephalitis ;  of  the    spinal    marrow   and    its  mem- 
Y^.Ties  myelitis.       15osides    these    iuflammati^s, 
I  which  sometimes  exist  apart  and  can  sometimes 
be   distinguished    during    life,  writers    have  de- 
scribed arachnitis,  cerebritis.  cerebellitis,  &c.,  from 
the  appearances   after    death.     Cullon  designated 
by  the  old  term  phi'euitis  the  inflammations  i^f  the 
brain,  spinal   marr'iw.   and  membranes  ;    and  al- 
though the  cbiel  distinctions   of  modern  patholo- 
gists should  be  attended  to  where  it  is  practicable, 
in  assigning  the  causes  of  death,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  carry  the  division  further,  or  to  preserve 
more  than  the  one  bead,  cephalitis,  in  the  abstracts. 


s  in  the  class,  by  prefixing  them  to  only  ten  of  I  Ophthalmia  is  mnv  subdivided,  and  minute'oculists 


the  principal  parts  (and  they  may  be  prefixed 
to  a  hundred).  100  species  would  be  formed. 
Thus,  as  we  have  hydro-cephalus,  seriun  elfused 
in  the  brain  (including  its  membranes):  we  should 
liai  e  liKmencephalus,  blood  efliised  in  the  brain  ; 
pyencephalus,  pus,  (abscess)  in  the  brain  ;  helcen- 
cephalus,  ulceration  of  thebrain  ;  choirencephalus, 
tubercles  in  the  brain ;  necrencephalus,  ramolis- 
sement  of  the  brain;  hyperencephalus,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain;  parencephalus.  malforma- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  and  carcinencepbalus.  cancer 
of  the  braiu  ;  carcinocardia,  cancer  of  the  heart; 
carcinopneumon,  cancer  of  the  lung;  carcinobe- 
par,  cancer  of  the  liier ;  carcinogastcr,  cancer 
of  the  stomach;  carcinentera,  cancer  of  the  in- 
testines ;  carciuephrus,  cancer  of  the  kidney; 
careinoeystis,  cancer  of  the  bladder  ;  carcino- 
hystera,  cancer  of  the  uterus ;  carcimamma, 
cancer  of  the  breast.  Carcinosteon  is  designated 
osteosarcoma  in  surgical  works.  All  these  le- 
sions are  the  source  of  special  phenomena 
(iKcmencephalus,  carcinencephahis,  and  carci- 
mamma, for  example,  are  attended  by  very 
different  effects);  and  they  have  been  enume- 
rated because  a  comparison  of  these  and  other 
possible  combinations  of  lesions  and  svmptoms 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
diseases  have  been  constituted  ;  but  the  new 
names  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  noso- 
logy, because  it  could  have  led  to  uniformity 
only   at    the  expenses   of  old  names,*  and  be- 


describe  "  conjuneti%itis,  sclerotitis,  iritis,  cho- 
roiditis, retinitis,  and  hyaloiditis."  Auscidlation 
has  facilitated  the  diagnosis  of  aft'ections  of  the 
chest  ;  and  the  inflammations  of  the  internal  and 
external  membranes  ha.*e  been  separated  from 
those  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ; 
besides  pleuritis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonitis, 
]iractical  writers  now  treat  of  pericarditis,endocar- 
ditis,  carditis.  The  inflammation  of  the  two  surfaces 
and  parenchyma  of  other  organs  are  generally  de- 
signated by  one  wcu'd — glossitis,  parotitis,  hepa- 
titis, pancreatitis,  splenitis,  nephritis,  cystitis,  or- 
chitis. If  it  Were  of  the  least  utility,  the  triple 
subdivision  might  be  extended  to  these  organs  ; 
and  hepatitis,  for  example,  might  be  made  chole- 
docitis,  perihepatitis,  hepatitis.  Inflimmation 
of  the  intestinal  tract  has  received  several  names; 
stomatitis,  tonsillitis, pharyngitis,  asophagitis,gas- 
tritis,  enteritis,  (under  which  term  I  include  duo- 
denitis, jcjuuitis,  ileitis,  ccecitis,  colitis,  rectitis, 
proctitis).  These  terms  ai-e  held  to  designate  es- 
pecially inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  submu- 
cous coats  of  the  canal;  which  is  invested  after  it 
enters  the  ahdunien  by  the  peritoneum;  inflamma- 
tion of  this  serous  membrane  is  named  peritonitis.  A 
question  has  arisen  whether  inflannnation  >.'(  the 
part  of  the  peritoneum — investing  the  stomach, 
small  and  large  intestine,  liver,  uterus,  bladder, 
&C. — .should  not  be  specifically  aesiginited  gas- 
tritis, hepatitis,  &c.?  It  will  be  iu\ich  moijc  conve- 
nient to  designate  inflammation  of  ev(#y  part  of 


Helfostcon  and  olinlrosteon  for  envies,  psosa  tern  for  tabes  meaentorisa.  lia'inontora  for  molaena, 
ftbeoot*.  ftiid  n hire-swolllnK  j  nooroiiifioii  fuf  no-  ;  h^iDishy-.tera  for  mOHOii'ljn^lii,  liyds-of'«rlion(r-um 
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the  npritoneuni-pwitonitia:    but  the  serous  an 
subsirons  coats  of   l\^o  pcn-itoncum  derive  bloo  1 
from  the    vessels  of  the  subiaeent  organs;    and, 
when  seconflarily  involvo.l,  their  inflaramation   is 
necessarily  bicUulcd  in  our  idea   of  inflamniatK.u 
of  those  oVs-ans.     Inilamuiation  of  the  liver,  cais- 
ins  adhesion,    of  the  peritoneum,  is   essentially 
hepatitis;    the  inflammation,  from  perforation  <.l 
the  intestine,  of  the  investins  membrane  ot    tl  e 
liver,   an.l   of  the   other   viscera,   although  then 
functions  are  all  violently  deranged,  is  essentially 
peritonitis.     Ileus  is  ascribed  to  inflammation  „t 
the  muscular  coat    of  the  intestine  by  DrAbei- 
cronibie,  who  considers  it  "  established  that  a  k- 
sult  of   inllammation  in  mnscular   fibre   is    gaii- 
gi-ene"*     Dothiuenteritis  has  been  employed  to 
desi<niate  inflammation  of  the   mucous  follicles.— 
The^inflaramations  of  the  respiratory  tract,  are— 
coryza  (schneideritis?)  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  bron- 
chitis,  pneumonitis  ;    of  the   urinary  tract—ure- 
thritis,  cystitis,  ureteritis,    pyelitis.      The  bones 
ligaments,   joints,    (synovial  membranes)    bursa-, 
te"ndons,  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  lympha- 
tics and  glands,  described  by  anatomists,  are  verv 
numerous  ;  the  bones,  f,n-   instance,  are  reckoned 
at  2t(i,  and  every  one  may  be  the  seat  otmnani- 
matioii,  similar  'in  its  kind,  however  diliereiit  in 
its  effects  ;  so  as  to  avoid  an  endless  multiplica- 
tion of  names,  which  woidd  be  rarely  or  never 
used,  inllammation  of  the  veins  (of  one  or  of  all 
has  been  called  phlebitis,  and  the  inflammations  ot 
the  other  parts  have  been  named  in  the  same  way 
arteritis,  adenitis,  neuritis,  myositis,  arthritis  (sy- 
novitis, crondritis,  siindesmilix,),  ostitis,  endostitis, 
periostitis,)  fascitis.  temUmlis.     In  registering  this 
class  of  cases  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  write 

"  Inflammation  of ,"  the  particular  part  ;  or 

"  Arthritis  (knee),"  &c. 

Xiiflanimations  are  aciUe  or  chrome;  but  the 
duration  may  be  more  accurately  expressed  by  the 
ordinary  measures  of  time.  _  . 

Inflammations  may  be  divided  into  pure^in  1am- 
niations— <V«o-inflainmations— or  those  which  su; 
perveae  in  a  norm.d  state  of  the  blood  and  tissue  ; 
and  inflamnialions  which  are  devel,iped  in  ca- 
chexies,  and  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  ihe 
distinction  is  of  such  fundamental  importance,  that 
it  should  be  explicitly  expressed  in  the  names; 
which  might  be  effected  by  restncling  the  use  ol 
the  termination '•  itis"  to  idio-iuflammations,  and 
applyiu'i-  the  termination  '•  ia  "  to  complicated  in- 
flajnmations.  Simple  infl.immatiou  of  the  lungs 
would  be  designated  pneumon;/is  ;  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  occurring  in  small-pox  "  pneumo- 
nm,"  Upon  the  same  principle  opthahn;/«,  ami 
purulent  opthalmiff,  may  be  distinguished;  the  vis- 
ceral inflammations  in  typhus  and  remittent  fever 
would  not  be  cephab/is  &c.,  but  cephalia,  puliuo- 
nia,  gasteria,  enteria,  hepatia.  The  inflamiiiation 
of  the  brain  in  scrofiilniis  clrildreii  has  a  specihe 
name— hydrocephalus;  and  peritonitis,  with  tuber- 
cular deposition,  is  ijualilied  by  "  tubercular  ;  the 
adoption  of  the  two  terminations  would  be  a  use- 
ful extension  of  the  mialogy,  with  which  dysen- 
terirt  is  in  strict  conformity. 

Fiincliowit  Diseases. 
The  systems  of  organs  in  the  body  are  liable  to 
functional  derangements  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  inflammations.  Neither  the  inflammation  nor 
the  dynamic  derangement  exists  independently  of 
the  orjans  ;  the  two  series  of  phenomena  often  co- 
exist ;"  and  it  is  not  clear  that  they  can  bo  advan- 
ta"eously  separated  in  statistical  abstracts  of  the 
causes  of  death.  They  were  grouped  together 
under  the  principal  systems  in  the  first  absiraets, 
and  the  arrangement  has  been  retained.  For  the 
organ  determines  the  character  of  the  disease,  as 
the  grafted  branch  determines  the  nuality  oi  the 

fruit. 

Diseases  af  the  Nenmis  .Siistnii. 

The  brain,  spinal  marrov/,  and  nerves,  are  the 
or"-ans  of  sensation,  volition,  and  (with  the  mns- 
cle°s),  of  motion.  The  muscles  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
the  voluntary  muscles,  which  are  attached  to  the 


*  Researches  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 


bony  levers  of  the  skeleton,  and,  by  contracting  at 
the  bidding  of  the  will,  produce  the  various  move- 
ments ,vhich  we  witness  of  the  whole  or  a  part  ol 
the  body  ;  and  the  involuntary   muscles    of    the 
hollow  organs,  for  the  retention,  circulation,   in- 
gestion, aiid  expulsion  of  fluids  ;  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  heart  and  iutestin.al  canal    are  iiule- 
pendant  of  the  will,  while  others,  like  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  are  excited  by  the  brain  and  by  the 
spinal  marrow-by  the  stimulus  ot  volition    and 
,'f  contact-reflected  along  the  nerves,     Spasm  is 
in  general  the  excess  of  irregularity,  paralysis    he 
abolition  or  diminution  of  muscular  action  ;  the 
voluntary  muscles,in  spasm,  contract  spontaneously 
despite  of  the  will  ;  in  paralysis  the  will   has  no 
etfect  upon  them,  or  does  not  produce  harmonised 
contractions  ;  the  involuntary  muscles  in  the  same 
circumstances  contract  violently  and  irregular  y, 
or  cease   to  contract  upon  the  application  of   the 
accustomed  stimuli.     As  volition  implies  consci- 
ousness, the  muscles  which  are  exclusively  excited 
by    volition  are  inactive   (paralyzed?)    in    sleep, 
coma,  and  apoplexy-which  in  its  simple  torni  ap- 
nears  to  be  a  modification  ot  deep  sleep.     In  teta- 
nus, croup,   epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysterics,  convul- 
sions,  chorea,  tremor,    paralysis,    apoplexy,   the 
voluntary  and  partly   voluntary  motor  system  is 
principally  deranged,  with  or  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness ;  buttiie  spasms  or  parixly SIS  may  origi- 
nate in  tlie  ranscles,tlie  nerves,or  the  spinal  marrow ; 
and  after  Dr.llarshall  HaU's  ingenious  hypothesis, 
supported   by   many   facts   and  experiments,  the 
true  spinal  system,  in  this  sense,   maybe  consi- 
dered the  seat  of  the  spasm,  which,  as  well  as  para- 
lysis may  alfcct  any  muscle  to  which  motor  nerves 
are  distributed,  as  pain  maybe  felt  in  any  part 
from  which  sentient  nerves  proceed.  _  Pain  accom- 
panies nearly  all  diseases;  wheiiitis  the  sole  or 
principal  phenomeuon,it  has  been  designatedneiiral- 
eia;orcephalalgia,odontalgia,cardialgia,gastralgia, 
enteralgia,&c.,  by  suftixing  algia,  from  «/„-o.  paiu. 
Gdynia  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense  (as  m 
gastrodynia);  and  headache,  toothaidic,  heartache, 
bellyache,  stomachache,    are    translations  of  the 
Greek  compounds.     Tic  douloureux  is  a  convul- 
sive pain.     The    spasms    and  paralysis  of   parts 
may  be  designated  in  the   same  manner  as  their 
pains    by   terminations     (eardiasm    may   denote 
ipasm,  cardialysis  paralysis  of  the  heart):  hemi- 
plegia and  paraplegia  are  in  genera  use  ;  trismus, 
opisthotonos,    emprosthotonos,     pleurosthotonos, 
al-e  scarcely  required  to  denote  transitory  forms 
of  tetanus.     The  modifications  of  muscular  force, 
contraction,  and  rythm,  as  well  as  their  combina- 
tions with  pain,  loss  of  consciousness,   and  i^^inc- 
tional  derangements,  are  numberless;  it  wiUbo 
suftieient  to  'mention  a  few  from  the  nosologies, 
as  they  arc  either  physiological,  and  not  prunary 
i,idep4dent   aflectioiis,    or    seldom  shorten  ^  lite  : 
trembling,   shivering,  languor,   lassitude,   hiccup, 
sobbing,    sneezing,    coughing,    pufling,    snoring, 
yawning,  tvvitching.twinkling,  scpuntiiig,  stammer- 
inir,  (Liun.'ens,  Mason  Good,  &c.) 

The  modifications  of  the  sensations,  and  ot  their 
organs,  are  equally  numerous:  the  names  o 
disorders  of  the  feelings,  passions,  intellect,aboiind 
in  the  lexicons  of  all  languages.  ^  Mama,  mono- 
mania, and  dementia— a  termination  ot  mama- 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  registers. 

When  the  brain,  spinal  raaiTow,  and  nerves  of 
persons  attected  with  the  lesions  that  have  been 
called  dynamic  are  examined  after  death,  traces  of 
inflammation  are  often  found ;  congestion,softening, 
ertusion  of  serum,  hemorrhage,  tubei:cles,  tumours, 
produce  paralysis  or  apoplexy.  The  connexion 
between  the  anatomical  lesions  and  derangements 
of  function  requires  further  investigation;  it  is  not 
constant. 

Diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulalwii. 
It  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  dependence  of 
visceral  pains,  spasms,  and  paralysis  onthe  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  ;  which,  in  their  various  states 
of  excitement,  depression  or  derangementvantluence 
even  the  involuntary  muscles.  The  heart,  for  in- 
stauee,  beats  violently  or  intermit  tingly  under  va- 
rious states  of  mental  excitement,  and  beats  heavily 
and  slowly  in  apoplexy  ;  but  as  palpitatioTi,  spasm, 
fsip.tini?,  iianUivlsiii,  &(>.,  «''■>  fi'etuent  p.ymjii.>ms  o' 
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classed  with  its  inflammations  and  organic  diseases. 
The  same  principle  has  been  acted  on  in  dealing 
with  the  neuroses  of  other  organs,  and  with  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  originating  in  the  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  kidneys.  The  org.anie  diseases  of  the 
vascular  system— hypertrophy,  atrophy,  ossifica- 
tion, diseased  valves,  aneurism— which  are  now 
dete'cted  by  auscultation,  can  often,  but  not  always  , 
be  traced  to  inflammation. 


Diseases  af  the  respiratory  organs 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  and  asthma,  appear  to 
be  the  only  neuroses  of  the  respiratory  system 
which  require  a  separate  head  in  a  classification  of 
fatal  diseases.  Deposits  of  tubercle  have  so  fre- 
quently their  seat  in  the  lungs  that  the  phenomena 
to  which  they  give  rise  have  been  called  phthisis 
pulmonalis ;  and  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  the 
supposed  uncertainty  of  diagnosis,  where  aiiscu  ta- 
tioii  is  not  used,  phthisis  was  classed  with  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  in  the  first  abstr.acts.  It  does 
not  however,  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws  as  the  ]nilmonary  diseases,  and  will  probably 
require,  with  the  progress  of  reg-istration,  to  be 
classed  in  the  aUstracts  under  a  separate  head,  or 
with  the  other  tuberculous  diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  iligeslice  organs. 
Hernia  (strangulated)  and  intussusception  are 
inflammations  of  the  intestine,  caused  by  pressure  ; 
in  the  former  preceded  by  the  escape,  in  the   after 
by  violent  muscular  action,  of  the  bowel,  and   ge- 
nerally   terminating    in    mortification,   with    the 
symptxims  of  ileus.     Constipation  may  be  either 
the  effect  of  inaction  (torpor),  or  of  spasmodic  con- 
striction (colic)  of  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  : 
stricture  is  a  contraction  of  the  submucous  coat, 
either  from  previous  inflammation,  ulceration,  or 
heterologous   deposits  ;    and   the  symptoms  vary 
according  as  the  stricture  may  be  situate  in  the 
a'sophagus,  pylorus,  Ueum,  rectum,  &c    and  may 
couse.iuently  interrupt  the  ingestion  of  food  or  tlie 
ijassa»e  of  tieces.     As  the  canals  of  the  organs  ot 
the  body  transmit  fluids,  obstructions   and  reten- 
tions form  an  important  class  of  their  derange- 
ments ■  thus,  besides  the  stricture  of  the  intestine, 
there   are   obstructions  of  the  gall-duets,  of  the 
ureters,    urethra,     heart-valves,    arhn-ies,    veins, 
trachea,  all  of  which  may  be  fatal.    The  reduction 
of  aliment  is  the  special  function  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine;  itis  inferred  that  this  is  imperfectly 
performed  when  there  is  nausea,  heartburn  disen- 
"ao-ement  of  gas,  or  of  acrid  flmds  ;  hence   he  de- 
sioiiation  dyspepsia.     Little  is  known  of  the  dis- 
eifses  and  fWct'ons  of  the  pancreas  and  spleen. 
Liebi-  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  bile  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  intestine  ;  may  not  disorders  of 
nutrition    therefore,  which  put  a  stop  to"  its  de- 
str  c   on'(combustion)  in  the  blood,  lead  to  its  de- 
posit in    he  cellular  tissue,   or  secretion   in    he 
ri,  e  '   Jaundice  is,  however,  generally  connected 
with  liie  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  is  always  re- 
ferred to  the  Uver  as  its  sourec.     The  fatl,y  dege- 
neration of  the  liver  occurs  frequently  in  pl>thisis  ;  • 
eh-rhosis  is  an  atrophy  of  the  liver  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  contractile  tissue,  developed  m 
he'capule  of  Glisson.-(C««,c.//.)     The  com- 
presshm  of  the  portal  vein  leads  to  venous  effusion 
^nd  almost  invariably  constitutes  the  tbsease  which 
was  called  by  the  ancients  ascites. 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 
Ischuria   diuresis,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  stone, 
are  u!^.K.m-ipalfunctional  diseases  of  theurinaiy 

system  the  three  first,  though  "'';;■"  ^^J™^') 
(Is  subordinate  phenomena  are  sometimes  caUed) 

li  nephritis  and  other  ^^'''-I'nTLthol^ 
sometimes  an  independent  efstmce      Asthesu 
nar  of  diabetes  is  found  m  the  Wood  and  m  tne 

seereth^i  on  one  side,  and  only  a  probable  ^'po^ 
thesis  on  the  other.  A  secretion  m ay  be  modified 
as  wel'  by  a  change  of  the  fluids,  from  which  itis 
ma  e  diroctly  or  indirectly,  as  by  a  chango  m  the 
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chano-es  in  the  chemical  proccssses  of  remote  ov- 
gansr  The  same  may  be  said  of  mismenstruatioii. 
Diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation. 
All  the  diseases  incidental  to  cliiklbirthmc  con- 
nected together  by  this  fmicliun,  and  their  seat  in 
the  repKoductive  organs. 

Diseases  of  the  organs  of  locomotion. 
Besides  inflammation,  the  osseous  system  may 
be  the  seat  of  all  the  diseases  of  uncertain  seat  ; 
brittleness  and  softening  appear  to  depend  upon 
the  excess  or  deficiency  of  Imne-earth  in  their  ge- 
latinous tissue.  Skin  diseases  require  no  comment 
here  :  tlie  innumerable  larieties depend  apparently 
as  mucli  on  the  complicated  structure  of  the  inte- 
gumentary system,  and  its  free  exposure  to  tlie 
o-xygen  of  the  air,  as  on  the  specific  nature  of  the 
morbid  processes. 

Two  or  more  diseases  frerjuently  coexist  ;  pleu- 
ripneumonia,  paraplexia,  and  gastro-enteritis,  are 
examples  of  the  compound  names  by  whicli  these 
combinations  have  been  designated.  If  two  morbid 
states  invariably  coexist,  or  t«o  parts  are  simul- 
taneously affected,  and  the  one  affection  imply  the 
other,  a  single  name  is  sufficient  ;  if  the  coinci- 
dence is  rare,  a  ne«-  name  will  be  unnecessary  ; 
and  .as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  better  in  such  cases 
to  write  the  names  of  the  separate  diseases  conse- 
cutively, whether  they  arise  from  the  same  cause, 
or  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  effects  and 
canscs. 

The  phenomena  of  all  the  diseases  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  had  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  morbid  processes,  or  the  systems  of 
functions  and  organs  :  two  classes  remain  to  be 
reviewed — the  class  of  epidemic,  endemic,  conta- 
gious diseiises,  and  the  class  of  poisons,  asphi  xia, 
or  injuries,  in  whieli  the  cause  is  the  fundamental 
fact  "around  which  the  phenomena  arc  naliirall_v 
grouped. 

Poisons  and  Injuries. 
One  person  dies  of  corrosion  of  the  stomach  and 
hematemesis,  another  of  palsy  of  the  heart,  another 
of  tetanic  spasms  of  the  respirator^'  muscles,  another 
of  ptu'e  narcotism,  another  of  a  combination  of 
these  ]ihenomena  which  ha\e  in  them  something 
peculiar,  and  dirtir  from  the  spontaneous  disea,ses 
with  which  they  ha^e  been  compared.  All  the 
sufferers  have  been  poisoned  by  oxalic  acid,  in  va- 
rious degrees  of  dilution.  Verdigris  produces  a 
variety  of  symptoms — vomiting,  culling  pains  in 
the  bowels,  jaundice,  violent  luadaclie,  cramps  in 
the  legs,  convulsions,  palsy,  insensibility, — and  thi' 
poison  itself  is  the  predominating  fact  ;  the  nature 
of  the  morbid  processes,  and  the  lesion  of  the  parts 
or  functions  being  of  seeondarv  importance,  ditlV'r- 
ing  according  to  thedose,tlie  individnal,  andmany 
accidental  cii-cumslanct'S,  Init  possessing  altogetlur, 
in  connexion  willi  each  .ilher.  order  of  snecession, 
intensity,  and  result,  a  certain  individuality  of  cha- 
racter, which  distinguishes  poisoning  by  copper 
from  poisoning  by  other  substances,  and  from 
other  diseases.  Tlie  diseases  that  poisons — such 
as  oxalic  acid  and  the  salts  of  copper  or  Tead — oc- 
casion in  the  body,  slionld  evidently  be  named, 
now  that  the  diseasi-s  have  heim  ably  investigated 
and  di'siril>ed,  though  they  are  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  their  exciters.  The  iilea  of  the  metal, 
lead,  is  represented  by  the  word  "  lead  ;''  and  as 
this  name  is  rc(|iiired  for  the  purposes  of  speech,  a 
name  for  the  series  of  iihenomena  caused  bv  lead, 
or  the  salts  of  had,  in  the  liniiian  ijody,  appears  to 
be  equally  indispensable  in  medical  science.  It  is 
as  necessary  to  distinguish  the  ertects  of  alead  poi- 
son in  the  body,  from  the  lead  poisim  itst-lf — as  to 
distinguish  a  "burn''  from  the  fire  by  whicli  it  is 
produced  ;  for  arsenic,  or  an}'  substance  of  the 
kind,  proves  a  cause  of  death  only  when  it  pro- 
duces certain  changes  (diseases)  in  the  orjvani/.a- 
tion,  and  those  changes  are  logically  the  direct 
cause  of  tleath.  A  hum  or  arseiuetti  may  be  the 
cause  of  death — but  fire  and  arsenic  are  only 
causes  of  death  by  jiroducing  burns  and  arsenicia. 
Catharsis,  narcotism,  intoxication,  salivation,  burn 
(blister,  eschar),  asphyxia,  fracture,  contusion, 
wound,  dislocation,  are  "names,  that  have  already 
been  adopted  to  designate  the  pathological  efi'ccts 
of  chemieal  or  menhnnical  agents.  Catharsis  is 
pv'iduwd  by  ♦•olocvnth,  hcummonv,  juhp.  i  luil>arli, 
^vr-.  '^ns\\»^  {-^W,  <i^,  CT(it|9u  f il,  «4iV-*'i|'i*;w,  s.^'!". 


of  soda,  potash,  magnesia,   and  a  hundred  othe^' 
substances  ;  in  the  effects  of  which  careful  obser- 
vation might  detect  peculiarities,   slight  in  some 
cases,  but  as  broad  and  obvious  in  others  as  the 
differences  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ca- 
thartics.    In  strict  conformity,  nevertheless,  with 
the  correct  principles  of  nomenclature,  catharsis 
and  h3'percatharsis  serve  to  express  the  actions  of 
the  greater  number  of  purgatives  ;  yet  it  nuist  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  actions  are  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  sometimes  aft'ecting  the  whole  organization, 
and  constituting  speeitic  diseases,  of  which  cathar- 
sis is  a  leading  symptom.     Opium,  hyoscyamus, 
hemlock,    hj'drocyanic  acid,  tobacco,    belladonna, 
digitalis,  fungi,  cause  narcotism  ;    and  the  term 
narcotism  designates  sufficiently  well  the  efVects  of 
some  of  the  common  narpotics  ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  confound  the  diseases  excited  by  opium 
and   hj'droeyanic    acid,    digitalis   and   poisonous 
fungi,   under   a   general   desig'nation.     Catharsis, 
narcotism,  intoxication,  and  burn,  present  nearly 
all  the  elementary  phenomena  of  poisoning  ;  but 
the  number  of  combinations  of  elementary  pheno- 
mena, and  degrees  of  intensity,  like  their  chemical 
causes,  are  innumerable.     In  the  present  state  of 
science   man)-  may  be  described  by  periphrases, 
but  a  few  require  specific  names,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  submitted  as  examples  ;  and  if  they 
should  not  be  adopted,  they  may  still  be  considered 
an  illustration  of  distinctions  which  everybody  will 
admit  to  be  important  ; — 

Poison  Disease  produced 

by  the  Poison. 
Silver  (arguros)  its  salts  -     -     -     -  argyria. 
Quicksilver  (utlrargiiros),  its  oxides 

and  salts hydrargyria. 

Copper  (knpros,  cuprum),  its  oxides 

and  salts  --------  cypria. 

Lead  {molul'tlas)^  its  oxides  and  salts  molybdia. 
Antimony(s/i4i),  itsoxidesandsalts  stibia. 
Arsenic,  its  oxides  and  salts      -     -  arsenicia. 
Iodine      ----...--  iodia. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    -     -     -     -  hydrosnll'uria. 

Oxalic  acid  --------  oxalia. 

Hyilrocyanic  acid hydrocyania. 

Alcohol --.  alcoholia. 

Elaterine  (elaterium)  .  -  ..  -  -  elaterinia. 
Nicolianine  (tobacco)  -----  nicolinia. 
Atropine  (belladonna)       -     .     -     -  atropinia. 

Morphine  (opium) morphinia. 

Strychnine  (mix  vomica,  St.  Igna- 

tiiis's  bean)    -------  strychninia. 

Fungiue  (poisonous  fungi)    -     -     -  funginia. 

The  metals  anil  other  elementary  bodies  having 
little  afiinity  for  water,  or  for  the  eonstiluenis  of 
tile  organization,  seldom,  except  in  composition 
with  oxygen  and  acids,  produce  disease.  The  in- 
soluble "compounds  are  inert,  and  of  soluble  com- 
pounds the  intensity  of  action  is  apparently  in  pro- 
portion to  the  solubility,  or  to  the  power  of  |ier- 
v.adiiig  the  blood  ;  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter  or  organ  on  which  the  poisonous  afiiiiities 
are  exi'rcised,  destroying  its  normal  composition, 
forming  new  compounds,  which  the  poison  unites 
with  or  sets  free,  and  altering  the  vital  aciious, 
in  a  manner  char.acteristic  of  the  base.  I.iebig 
shott's  how,  according  to  his  ingenious  theory  of 
respiration — if  the  iron  in  the  blood  globules  carry 
oxygen  — the  fatal  effi-cts  of  .sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  explained  by  their 
wi'U-kuown  action  on  the  compounds  of  iron,  and 
thus  enables  us  to  conceive,  if  we  cannot  demon- 
strate chemically,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  most 
virulent  poisons. 

In  very  niimite  doses  poisons  have  no  visible  ef- 
fect, or  have  a  sanative  effect  on  the  organization  ; 
in  large  do.scs  their  action  is  generally  violi'utand 
local  (acute);  in  moderate,  long-continued,  re- 
peated doses,  characteristic  series  of  effects  are 
produced,  such  as  the  mercurial  salivation,  ery- 
thema, and  tremor,  lead  ctilic,  and  paralysis.  H 
small  doses  of  substances,  poisonous  in  larger 
doses,  arc  innocent  or  remedial,  food  in  excess 
acts  by  its  quantity  like  a  poison,  and  gives  rise  to 
acute  indigestion,  or  to  the  trains  of  symptoms  in- 
dicated by  gout,  plethora,  bloateil  obesit}'.  The 
alimentary  liquors,  of  whii-h  alcohol  is  the  basis, 
intoxicate  in  large  doses  ;  and  friqnent  intoxicii- 

tjon  imUioes  delirium  iremeus,  cirrhosis,  and  iiihrr 


aleohblia.  The  privation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fiuid  and  food  e\  ery  day  required  by  the  organi- 
zation, gives  rise  to  acute  symptoms  (such  as  oc- 
curred, for  instance,  in  the  shipwreck  ol  the  Me- 
dusa), or  chronic  forms  of  disease,  such  as  scurvy, 
and  the  malady  that  decimated  the  Jlilbauk  Peni- 
tentiary ;  the  body,  acted  on  b)'  oxygen,  when  it 
can  no  longer  serve  for  food,  becoming  a  poison  to 
itself,  or  falling  spontaneously  into  states  of  dis- 
organization analogous  to  the  effects  of  poisoning. 
The  special  disease  arising  from  privation  might 
be  called  pinia  Qteina,  famine,  hunger)  ;  from  high 
living,  obsopnnia  (^opsopanus.  *'  elaboratel}  cooking 
victuals")  ;  from  cold,  psi/chria  {psnchn^s,  cold)  ; 
from  heat,  titer mia  Qtl.e  me,  heat)  j  without  dis- 
carding the  common  terms  starvation,  scurvy,  over- 
eating, gout,  chilblains,  frostrbitten  (cold  ?),  gan- 
grene, coup  de  soleil,  and  some  tropical  diseases, 
or  replacing  the  names  of  diseases  which  owe  their 
origin  indirectly  to  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  fi.iod 
and  warmth. 

Mall}'  animals  secrete  venoms  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  others,  such  as  muscles,  which  are  used  for 
food,  poisons  are  accidentally  generated. 
Epidemle.  Kndemic,  and  Contagious  Diseases. — Zn- 

7notic  diseases,  or  znmoscs, 
"iliasm,  properly  so  called,  causes  disease 
without  being  itself  reproduced.  •  •  *  Carbonic 
acid  and  sniphurretted  hydrogen,  which  are  fre- 
quently evolved  from  the  earth  in  cellars,  mines, 
wells,  sewers,  and  other  places,  are  amongst  the 
most  pernicious  miasms."  {lAebig.')  Miasms  pro- 
duce diseases  like  ague,  without  being  propagated 
by  contagion;  but  the  poisons — carbonic  acid,  sul- 
phurreted  hydrogen,  and  other  gases,  which  are 
given  off  by  organic  matter  in  putrefaction,  afford 
an  illustration  of  their  action.  The  miasm  which 
excites  intermittent  fever  may  be  designated  pip-e- 
llne;  and  if  it  were  not  probable  that  modifications 
of  the  marsh  miasm  induce,  in  certain  c'reiim- 
stanees,  remittent  anil  3'ellow  fevi'r,  specific  names 
should  be  f'ouiid  for  their  principles.  Itheiimatio 
fe^er  is  apparently  caused  by  a  miasm.*  Its 
changes  of  seat  can  scarcely  be  accounted  fi>r  on 
the  hj'pothesis  that  it  is  a  local  inflammation  of 
the  fibrous  tissue'     . 

Certain  matters  which  have  not  vet  been  ana- 
lyzed produce  sinall-pox,  glanders,  hydropholjia, 
syjihilis,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  other  diseases; 
aiiil  as  it  was  before  proposed  to  give  names  to  the 
well-defined  diseases  produced  by  poisons,  so,  for 
the  purposes  of  reasoning,  it  will  lie  equally  use- 
ful to  name  these  specific  matters  or  transforma- 
tions of  matter  by  which  diseases  are  propa- 
gated either  by  inoculation  and  contact  (conta- 
gion), or  liy  inhalation  (infection).  The  follow- 
ing list  exhibits  the  popular  and  scientific  names 
of  diseases  in  juxtaposition  with  the  proposed 
names  of  their  exciters;  and  it  may  he  assumed 
liypothetieally,  that  in  the  blood  corresponding 
bodies  exist  which  are  destroyed,  and  by  the  trans- 
fiirmation  of  which  the  exciters  are  generated  or 
reproduced.  The  names  in  the  second  column 
terminate  in  n,  except  a  few  in  s.  Lyssa.  (from 
liissa,  rabies),  the  old  Greek  term,  has  been  re- 
stored by  Mason  (iood;  I  propose,  for  the  sake  of 
iiniformitv,  to  call  puerperal  fe\er  mrlrin-,  mumps, 
parulla,  reserving  parotitis  fiir  simple  iiiHamma- 
tiimofthe  parotids;  croup,  traehevi;  and  the  dis- 
ease from  puncture  in  dissection,  neensla  (wf^iiy, 
the  dead  body.) 

Diseases.  Zumotic  Principles. 


Small-pox     -     -  -  - 

Cow-pox       .     -  -  - 

<Tlanders       -     -  -  - 

Hydrophobia     -  -  - 

Syphilis  -     -     -  -  - 
Infection  in  dissecting 

Erysipelas    -     -  -  - 

Puerperal  fever  -  - 

Measles  -     -     -  -  - 


variola.  - 

vaccinia  - 
equinia 

lyssa    -  - 

syphtbs  - 

necusia  - 
er\sipel;.s- 
metria 

rubeola.  - 


varioline. 

vaccinine. 

equinine. 

lyssine. 

syphiline. 

neciisine. 

erysipeline. 

metrine. 

rubeoline. 


*  The  exciting  cause  of  intermittent  fevers, 
rheumatism,  and  [rheumatic]  neiinilgia.  js  gene- 
rally adinitted(?)  to  be  malaria;  and  if  .yi*wrU  ab- 
stractedly, and  with  reference  to  their  spcniie  na- 
ture, it  is  prolioble  lli^l  timlaria  is  the  only  r.tciling 
eauft   (jf    (heti    i'Keasesy-PrctM\    t'i  'SfO*)"?^   8!t<' 


Vrixil^yt  pisff'-'i  f.  SP-, 
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Scarlet  (ever      -     -     -  scarlatina      scarlatinxu'. 
lloopinn-  coiigli        -     -   pertussM  -    pertussiue. 
Ilysentery     -     -     -     .  dyscnteria    dysentcriue. 
Diarrlnca      -     .     .     .  diarrhoea 
Chulora    -----  cholera      -     cholerine 
IiiHiienza  -----  iniltienza   -    influeii/.iue. 

Typhus typhiii-       -    typliiiie. 

l'laf;iii'      -----  pcst/s     -    -     pestine. 

The  existence  of  gangrenine,  ergotinc,  oplitlial- 
niine.  tetanine,  niiliarine,  diphtherine,  parotine, 
aplithine,  tracheine,  may  also  be  admitted.  It  is 
maintained  by  some  pathologists,  that  the  same 
speeilie  poison  produces  several  of  these  diseases — 
erysipelas,  neensia,  and  metria,  for  instance — but 
while  the  diseases  are  described  as  distinct,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  consider  their  exciters  as 
distinct,  although  they  may  bo  convertible  into 
each  other,  and  be  as  nearly  related  as  varioliue 
and  vaeeiuine. 

The  ehcmieal  conipo:,ition  of  these  principles  is 
at  present  unknown;  but  as  salts  arc  distinguished 
from  eai-h  otlier  \iy  their  relations  to  other  bodies, 
Mild,  though  they  may  ha\e  the  same  appearance 
in  solution,  arc  found  to  diHer  by  the  compounds 
wliich  they  form  with  other  bodies  in  solution,  so 
ihe  existence  is  demonstrated  by  the  eftect,  of  the 
matter  here  caileil  " ///s.w'/ic,"  on  animals,  although 
it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  rough  analysis  of  ar- 
ntlcial  chemistry.  Tlie  smallest  quantity  imagi- 
nable of  ///sjiwe  inserted  under  the  sUin  of  a  dog 
produces  hydrophobia;  and  the  bites  of  the  in- 
fei-ted  dog  will  thro«-  other  dogs,  and  even  human 
beings,  into  a  state  similar  to  that  of  the  dog  from 
which  tlie  charge  of  lyssine  originally  came.  Va- 
rioliu.'  in  the  same  manner  produces  small-pox-,  if 
llie  patient  has  not  previously  undergone  its  influ- 
eiice,  or  the  inthience  of  vaeeinine — a  modification 
of  varioliue.  The  diseases  of  this  class  have  been 
iVc(picutly  spoken  of  as  fermentations;  and  Liebig 
h.-is  now  o])ened  the  way  to  the  explanation  of 
their  nature  by  a  reference  to  the  phenomena  at- 
tending the  transformations  of  organic  compounds, 
excited  by  the  action  of  other  compounds  simulta- 
neously undergoing  analogons  transformations. 
Thus  yeast,  which  is  gluten  in  a  state  of  transfor- 
mation, added  to  wort,  which  contains  gluten  and 
sugar,  converts  the  gluten  of  the  wort  into  yeast, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sngar  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  two  transformations  going  on 
tcgcther,  and  the  latter  ceasing  when  the  former 
ends.  The  yeast  reproduces  yeast,  if  glnten,  from 
which  it  ivas  originally  derived,  be  present;  and  if 
the  temperature  and  circnmstances  be  favourable, 
fermenlaliun  may  be  spontaneous.* 

It  must  lie  admitted,  with  respect  to  all  the 
forms  of  these  diseases,  that  the  body,  in  the 
cycle  of  external  circumstances  through  wliicli  it 
passes,  may  run  into  them  spontaneously  (in  tliis 
they  difter  from  llie  class  of  diseases  referred  to 
external  causes;)  for  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them 
invariably  to  infectious  sources  ;  it  is  not  n  priori 
more  improbable  that  they,  than  that  other  dis- 
eases should  arise  spontaneously,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acccnint  for  their  existence  in  the  world 
upon  any  olhin-  principle  than  that  of  spontaneous 
origin.  Still  the  pi-opeiiy  of  communicating  their 
anion,  and  elfecting  analogous  transformations  in 
other  bodies,  is  as  important  as  it  is  characteristic 
in  these  diseases  which  it  is  proposed  therefore  to 
call  in  this  sense  zymotic. -f  A  single  word,  such 
as  ZijmoHcs,  is  reiiuircd  to  repl.aee  in  composition 


*  See  Liebig's  luminous  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  fermentation  in  his  Chemistry  of  Agri- 
culture, Physiology,  and  Pathology.     Two  vols. 

t  From  xumou,  I  ferment;  zymosis — fermenta- 
tion, and  zyma- ferment,  may  also  be  employed 
in  Knglish,  not  in  the  sense  which  they  have  in 
Greek,  but  as  general  designations  of  the  morbid 
processes  and  ihcir  exciters.  Zijmosis,  and  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  occur  in  Hippo- 
crates. See  a  good  note  and  quotation  from 
Galen,  by  Ftcsius,  in  ihe  (Ermiomia  Hipporrntis, 
appended  to  the  Geneva  edition  (1662)  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates.  Coctinn  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  the  lather  of  medicine  with  the  same 
qualilicaliiAjt^s  ebullition  and  fermentation  by 
Sydenham.  See  his  Treatise  on  Ancient  liledi- 
cine,  vnl.  i.  (Euvres  Completes  d'HJppocrate,  par 
E.  Littrc,  1839. 


the  long  periphrasis  "  epidemic,  endemic,  audi'  nn- 
tagious  diseases;"  with  a  now  name  and  a  deliiii- 
tion  of  the  kind  of  pathological  process,  wliicli  the 
name  is  intended  to  indicate,  persons  who  have 
not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  r<>- 
searches  of  modern  chemistry,  can  scarcely  fall 
into  the  gross  error  of  considering  this  jxietdiar 
kind  of  diseased  action,  and  vinous  fermentation 
absolutely  identical;  or  of  considering  that  others 
entertain  that  opinion.  Liebig  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  fermentation  and  putrefaction:  the 
reasons  are  more  urgent  for  distinguishing  the  pa- 
thological transformations  from  fermentation  or 
putrelaelifin,  while  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  of 
a  cliemical  nature,  and  analogous  to  fermentation; 
by  wliicli  they  are  moreover  to  a  certain  extent 
'  explained,  altliough  so  little  is  known  of.the  series 
of  chemical  changes  and  ]>roduets  in  any  single 
zymotic  mahuly,  or  of  the  chemical  reactions  of 
the  living  forces  and  organs.  Small-pox  is  by  hy- 
potliesis  the  transformation  of  varioliue,  anil  cer- 
tain concomitant  chemical  changes  in  the  blood; 
manifesting  the  important  symptoms  which  fall 
under  direct  observation. 

Some  of  the  mobilie  principles  are  fixed;  others 
are  volatile ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
fixed  and  volatile  in  ditt'ereut  circumstances.  Ne- 
cusine,  pestine,  syphiline,  lyssine,  equiiiine,  and 
vaeeinine,  are  the  most  frequently  fi.xed;  they 
give  rise,  when  placed  on  tho  skin,  particularly 
where  the  epidermis  is  removed,  to  their  peculiar 
diseases;  but  contagion  is  not  invari;ibly  the  result 
of  their  contact;  indeed  in  several  of  them  it  is 
tho  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Either  there 
is  no  matter  in  the  organiiation  susceptible  of 
transformation,  or  the  specific  transformation  is 
OMi'powered  by  the  vital  energies;  for  in  every 
case,  if  the  morbific  principle  (zymine)  tends  to 
impart  its  movement  to  the  organization,  tlic  orga- 
nization, animated  by  the  natural  forces,  has  a 
tendency  to  continue  its  own  processes,  and  to  im- 
part its  conservative  movements  to  all  the  organic 
matters  wliich  arc  brought  within  its  sphere. 

Varitiline  is  converted  in  tlic  covv  (as  Sir. 
Ccelcy  has  shown)  into  vaeeinine,  and  cow-po.x 
affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  mothfica- 
tions  which  diseases  undergo,  and  which  may  be 
imparted  to  them,  by  ehanges'in  their  exciters. 
Vaeeinine  taken  from  the  cow  effects  the  trans- 
formation of  the  matcrics  morbi  in  man  as  coui- 
pletelyas  varioline;  but  it  reproduces  vaeeiuine;  and 
in  the  process  is  never  fatal,  never  produces  the 
variolous  fever,  and  its  vapour  is  never  infectious 
like  that  of  varioline.  The  mild  form  of  small- 
pox which  appears  in  persons  raoditicd  by  previous 
vaccination,  or  which  follo\vs  small-pox  inocula- 
tion, is  an  equally  good  example  of  the  changes 
induced  in  diseases  by  the  actual  constitution  of 
the  individual,  and  the  mode  of  infection. 

Sy])hilis,  erysipelas,  neensia,  metria,  rubeola, 
scarlatina,  and  the  other  zymotic  diseases,  also 
put  on  difl'erent  forms ;  which  may  be  referred  to 
the  state  of  the  exciter,  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion, the  matter  on  which  the  exciter  acts,  or  tho 
vitality  of  the  patient.  A  modification  of  cholerine 
or  of  dysenteriue,  pri.ibably  produces  diarrluca. 
Louis  considers  dothiiienteria  (his  Jicorc  hjphoide) 
a  dift'erent  disease  from  the  typhus  of  this  country, 
and  points  out  the  ulcerations,  particularly  of  the 
glands  of  I'eyer,  with  the  correlative  phenomena, 
and  the  rose-spots  disappearing  under  pressure,  as 
establishing  its  distinct  character*.  The  difler- 
enees  in  certain  cases  are  unquestionable  and  mav 
be  expressed  by  dothinentcria  and  typhus;  but 
the  two  forms  of  the  disease  occur  in  this  conntr}-; 
the  characters  are  frequently  mixed ;  and  they  arc 
not  greater  than  are  observed  in  scarlatina  sim- 
l^lex,  .and  scarlatina  maligna,  with  black  incrusta- 
tions, and  gangrenous  inllammalioii  of  the  throat; 
in  tho  erythema  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  or  in  the  varieties  of  other  dis- 
eases, 

Tho  blood  which  prevades  the  w  hole  -sj'stem  is 
the  primary  seat  of  zymotic  diseases  ;  but  this 
does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  tho  local  phe- 
nomena with  which  they  commence,  proceed,  or 
terminate  ;  for  they  afl'ect  (as  poisons  do)  particu- 
lar organs   more  extensively  and  frequently  than 

*  Louis. — Fievre  typhoide.    Vol.  ii.  p.  31P 


others,  give  rise  to  specific  pathological  formations 
or  secretions,  and  derive  their  character  from  tho 
lesions  and  atlected  organs. 

The  heat  disengaged  in  these  diseases  suggested 
the  term  lever,  derived  from  feveo,  as  fermeutum 
IS  from  Icrvimentum. 

Some  zymotic  diseases  recur,  others  happen  only 
once  in  life,  or,  if  they  happen  twice,  it  is  the  ex- 
ception ;  tins  has  ijcen  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  some  but  not  .aU  kinds  of  matter  (zymin)  are 
reproduced  m  tlic  organization  after  they  have 
been  dcstmyed  by  transformation  (zymosis)  in 
attacks  of  disease. 

The  tendency  of  zymotic  diseases  to  increase 
and  decjno  in  activity,  is  one  of  their  most  re- 
markable properties  ;  and  the  suddenness  of  their 
outbreaks,  with  the  great  mortality  of  which  they 
ivere  tho  cause,  excited  at  an  early  period  the 
attention  and  solicitude  of  mankind.  This  ten- 
dency is  indicated  by  the  terms  epidemic,  and 
endemic  ;  the  hitter  ser\ing  to  designate  diseases 
which  are  excited  by  miasmata,  and  prevail  in 
proportion  to  tho  (luanlity  of  miasm  developed  ; 
the  former,  epidemic,  denoting  the  diseases  trans- 
mitted by  man  to  man,  independently  of  locality, 
or  only  dependent  on  loeaUty,  temperature,  and 
moisture,  as  adventitious  circumstances.  For 
statistical  purposes,  the  epidemic,  endemic,  and 
contagious  diseases,  have  been  classed  under  one 
head,  as  they  may  all  be  excited  by  organic  mat- 
ter in  a  state  of  pathological  transformation. 
jVguc  is  not  Contagious,  and  is  apt  to  recur  ;  it 
Ihereforo  apparently  approaches  the  class  of 
loxic;il  diseases  ;  but  I  feel  inclined  rather  to  con- 
sider it  a  zymotic  disease,  in  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  Liebig,  the  exciter  is  destroyed  as  soon 
as  it  is  reproduced  ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  analogies  of  remittent  fever,  or  yellow  fever, 
so  intimately  allied  in  some  respects  with  ague,  in 
others  with  plague,  and  apparently  contagious 
(though  this  is  disputed)  in  certain  circumstances. 
Scurvy  is  a  transformation  induced  by  the  want  or 
inadequate  supply  of  vegetable  food.  It  formerly 
decimated  the  English  navy,  and  is  now  met  with 
in  certain  prisons.  Scabies  and  porrigo  (both 
contagious  diseases)  arc  ascribed  to  an  insect 
{_acarus  scabiei)  and  a  low  form  of  independent 
organization.  The  mode  in  which  zymotic  diseases 
are  propagated  has  afforded  tho  ground  of  an 
interesting  comparison  between  their  diffusion, 
blight  of  vegetables,  and  the  generation  of  animal- 
cules. 

Sydenham  referred,  in  tho  following  passage,  to 
zymotic  iliseases,  which  were  so  rife  in  London, 
formerly,  as  to  divert  attention  from  pure  inflam- 
mations ;  and,  as  they  approach  nearer  than  other 
diseases  to  the  definition  of  species  in  natural  his- 
tory, .iuslify  the  comparison  which  he  has  in- 
stituted ;— 

"  If  the  humours  are  retained  in  the  body  be- 
yond due  time,  either  (I.)  because  nature  cannot 
digest  and  afterwards  expel  them,  or  (2.)  from 
their  having  contracted  a  morbific  taint  from  a 
particular  constitution  of  the  air,  Jor  (.3.''  lastly, 
from  their  being  infected  with  some  'ptison  ;  by 
these,  I  say,  and  the  like  causes,  these  humours 
are  ^\orkcd  up  into  a  substantial  form,  or  species, 
that  discovers  itself  by  particular  symptoms,agrce- 
able  to  its  peculiar  essence  ;  and  these  symptoms, 
uot\viilistanding  they  may,  for  want  of  attention, 
seem  to  arise  either  from  the  nature  of  the  part 
in  Avhich  the  humour  is  lodged,  or  from  the  hu- 
UKiur  itself  before  it  :issumed  this  species,  are  in 
reality  disorders  that  proceed  from  the  essence  of 
the  species  newly  raised  to  this  pitch  [zym//;*;] ;  so 
that  every  specific  disease  arises  from  some  specific 
exhalation,  or  peculiar  quality  of  some  humour 
[zyin(//J  contained  in  a  living  body.  Under  this 
kind  may  be  comprehended  most  diseases  which 
have  a  certain  form  or  appearance  ;  nature,  in 
fact,  observing  the  same  uniform  method  in 
producing  and  bringing  diseases  to  a  height  or 
crisis,  as  she  does  in  tlie  production  or  growth  of 
plants  or  animals  ;  for  as  every  plant  or  animal  is 
possessed  of  peculiar  properties,  so  is  it  likewise 
in  every  exaltation  of  any  humour,  after  its  being 
come  to  a  species  or  disease.  We  have  a  clear 
proof  of  this  every  day,  in  those  kinds  of  excres- 
cences that  grow  on  trees  and  shrubs  (occasioned 
by  the  ill  quaUty  of  the  nutritious  j  uice,  or  other 
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causes),  in  tlje  form  of  moss,  misletoc,  mushrooms, 
and  tlie  like;  all  which  are  manit'cstly difl'ereiit 
Cbseuccs  or  species  from  the  Irco  or  shrub  that 
bear.i    them." — Si/dcn/tam's    IVorhs,     Craiis.    by    G. 

Sydcuham's  methods  of  Ireatmeut  were  adopted 
by  him,  and  reconmiendcd,  as  the  results  of  expe- 
rimental investigation.  However,  theii-  use  might 
have  been  suggested,  their  efficacy  was  determined 
by  their  apparent  iullucnce  on  the  recovery  of  pa- 
tients ;  but.  in  his  e.xposition  of  therapeutic  prin- 
ciples, he  iceeps  constantly  in  view  his  theory  of 
""commotion"  {commollo);  "  a  general  term  which 
he  chooses  in  order  to  prevent  all  fruitless  dispute 
about  words  that  might  arise  from  the  use  of  fer- 
mentation, or  ebullition  (fermcninlio  ivl  ebiillitio), 
«  hieh,  though  they  may  seem  harsh  aud  metapho- 
rical to  some,  are  capable  of  a  commodious  inter- 
IJretation."*  Thus,  in  speaking  of  "  continued 
fever,"  he  says,  "  with  regard  to  this  disease,  I 
judge  that  the  genuine  indications  are  to  keep  the 
commotion  of  the  blood  [zymosis]  within  such 
bounds  as  suit  the  design  of  nature,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  rising  too  high  on  one  side,  whence  dan- 
gerous symptoms  might  follow ;  or  sinking  too  low 
on  the  other,  whereby  either  the  cxclnsion  of  the 
morbific  matter  might  be  hindered,  or  the  endea- 
vour of  the  blood  affecting  a  new  state  be 
frustrated''! 

The  early  medical  observers  have  directed  at- 
tention to  the  analogies  zymotic  diseases  have  with 
combustion,  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  poi- 
soning. These  analogies  have  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  modern 
chemistry ;  and  Liebig  has  been  led  by  the  study 
of  organic  transformations,— fermentation,  putre- 
faction, decay,— to  develope  a  theory  iniented  by 
the  greatest  practical  physicians  to  explain  the 
jihenomena  of  zymotic  diseases. 

Liebig  observes,  "  that  physicians  had  refen-ed 
formerly  to  fermentation  merely  by  way  of  illus- 
tration;" from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not 
had  time  to  consult  the  English  medical  classics 
on  th.is  head,  or  ho  would  have  discovered  not,  in- 
deed, an  anticipation  of  his  own  admirable  genera- 
lizations, but  a  tlieory  very  similar  to  his  own, — 
the  basis  of  their  pathology, — founded  upon  en- 
larged views,  and  well  'calciiiated  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  researches  aud  the  researches  of  other 
chemists. 

Morton,  in  his  Pyrctologia,  calls  the  principl  c 
which  it  has  been  proposed  in  a  previous  page  to 
designate  generically  ;;/7«in(',  ^^  fmneutum  venoia- 
tum  •"  and  the  following  dclinitien  is  printed  in 
italics  in  the  introduction,  and  applied  in  the  sub- 
sequent chapters  of  his  work  to  the  explanation 
of  all  the  "  viorbi  vniversfilcs  acufi'' — 

'■  fomitem  febriferum  (the   'fermcn- 

tum  venatum'  of  a  previous  sentence)  asseramus 
esse— Deleterium  quid  in  spirituum  systemate 
delitescens,  quod  fcrmenti  ad  instar  cos  adoriens 
atque  oestro  primum  exagitans,  dcinde  humoribus 
secundo  quasi  momento,  varias  mutationcs  atque 
qualitates  morbosas  nobis  sonsibilcs  irapertit." — 
This,  he  adds,  is  his  general  hjpothesis — •'  nos- 
trara  generalem  hypothesin." 

_  Here  we  have  the  "  deleterium  quid"  commu- 
nicating its  action  Uke  a  ferment  to  the  latent  as- 
simied  constituents  (spirituum  systemafi,  and  by 


*  On  the  continued  fever  of  1661-1,  sect.  1-4. 
He  adds,  "  I3ut  since  the  terms  fermentation  and 
ebullition  have  prevailed  among  the  modern  phy- 
sicians, I  have  not  scrupled  to  use  them  occasion- 
ally, meaning  only  to  convey  my  thoughts  more 
easily  thereby." 

t  Jil.  sect.  5.  See  also  on  the  regular  small- 
pox, 1667-U,  sect.  30-33. 

JMorlou  adopted  the  hypothesis '  of  animal 
spirits  from  FerncI,  and  tlmugh  it  enabled  him  to 
explain  many  phenomena  happily,  he  did  not  fail 
to  fall  into  absurdities,  (for  so  we  must  now  call 
them,)  by  employing  it  to  explain  everything; 
still  such  passages  as  the  following  admit  of  a 
scientific  construction,  and  are  another  proof  that 
the  exploded  theories  of  ingenious  men  always 
contaiti  traces  of  important  trntlis. 

Spiritus  animales  esse  lo  ciicgi/cli&os  seu  primum 
principium  activum,  et  quasi  fcr'mentum  universale 
totius  corporis,  a  quo  sanguis  ct  humorcs  varic 


a  secondary  impulse,  as  it  were,  producing  per- 
ceptible transformations  {mutationt's)  in  the  blood, 
tissues,  aud  secretions.  The  sentence  also  rccals  a 
principle  in  physics,  which  Liebig  has  quoted  in 
the  words  of  Laplace  and  Berthollett,  and  to  which 
he  appears  to  tliiidi  all  chemical  transformations 
may  be  rcfirrcd: — "A  molecule,  set  in  motion  by 
any  power,  can  impart  its  own  motion  to  another 
molecule  «ith  which  it  may  he  in  contact." 

The  three  great  contemporaries,  Sydenham, 
Morton, and  \\'i]lis.  li>.  d  in  Loudon  when  plague 
and  epidemic  thseascs  pre\ailcd, and  much  as  they 
diftered,  or  ^\ere  mistaken,  on  some  points,  all  an- 
nounced more  t  r  less  clearly  the  zymotic  hypo- 
thesis. They  were  not,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
mere  chemiatric  theorists  ;  they  had  studied  di- 
seased action  as  assiduously  and  with  as  much  sa- 
gacity as  modern  chemists  have  studied  fermenta- 
tion i  Willis  was  a  great  anatomist  ;  Sj'denham 
and  jMorton  have  left  oiiginal pathological  delinea- 
tions, which  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  laid 
down  plans  of  treatment  which  are  still  followed. 

Liebig,  Dumas,  and  the  chemists  of  this  coun- 
try, will,  we  sanguiuely  li'jpe,  not  rest  satisfied 
^vith  what  has  been  done,  but  continue  to  prosecute 
their  labours  with  ardour  and  success  ;  and  from 
the  study  of  the  series  of  transformations  of  nitro- 
genous compounds,  proceed  to  investigate  the 
transformations  of  th»  blood,'  tissues  and  secretions 
which  accompany  the  production  of  varioline,  ty- 
phiue,  and  the  other  zymotic  principles. 

The  difl'erences  of  cancer,  pneumonia,  burn,  and 
small-pox  are  well  marked,  but  there  are  somo 
points  of  resemblance  between  them;  and  in  the 
groups,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  types, 
many  diseases  occur,  whicli  have  undecided  claims 
to  a  place  in  the  four  classes,  and  may  be  nferred. 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  indillerently 
to  either  group,  so  far  as  statistical  purposes  are 
concerned.  The  diseases  of  the  epidemic  charac- 
ter present  the  grettest  difticulties  in  classification, 
and  have  given  rise  to  most  discussion  The  ini- 
portanee  of  the  question  of  contagion,. — of  the 
mode  in  which  epidemic  diseases  are  propagated. 
— and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed — has 
induced  me  to  reserve  it  for  inquiry  when  the  laws 
of  those  epidemic  diseases,  which  the  registers  en- 
able us  to  iuvesligate,  are  under  discussion.    Upon 


agitantur,  et  immutantur,  non  dubito.  T.  2,  p.  7,  S. 

Willis  employed  the  chemical  theory  aud  the 
few  chemical  focts  known  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury with  still  greater  rashness  in  his  treatises  ile 
fermentatloiie  and  ile  fcbribus;  yet  he  has  many  fe- 
licitous anticipations  of  modern  deductions,  and 
Liebig  will  admit  that  in  the  fuilowiiig  passages 
the  Oxford  professor  referred  to  fermentation  for 
something  more  than  an  illustration.  He  is 
speaking  of  small-pox,  measles,  (and  scarlatina.) 
Convenit  enimhomini,  pwini,  soli,et  semel  viriolisnut 
mnrhiJlh  aftici,  (p.  I6.j.)  ....  ista  diathesis, 
seu  naturalis  pricdispositio,  qua?  genus  humanum 
ad  hunc  morbum  inclinat,  videtur  esse  labes  qu;e- 
daiu  sou  impuritas  sanguinis,  inter  prima  foetus 
rudimenta  in  utero  eoncepta 

Licet  auteni  rcnc^ala  hujtts  morbi  semiiia  ntpln- 
rimuvi  scmcf,  ct  nuica  irgritudinc  siilent  difflar! ; 
qnandoque  tamen  accidit,  ut  parte  miasmatis  ad- 
hunc  rcUcta,  bis,  nut  tcr  oegri  in  hunc  aft'ectum  in- 
ciderint. 

.  .  .  .  Causa  cvideiiSy  qu<B  hare  scmina  fcr- 
mriitaliva  commovct,'et  siepissime  in  actum  deducit, 
triplex  assignatur,  scilicet,  cmitagium  aliunde  sus- 
eeptum,  disposit'w  acris,  ac  immodica  sanfruinis  et 
Immoium  jterlurbnlio.  Contagio  hunc  morbum  in 
alios  serpere,  lateque  grassari,  quotidiana  cxpe- 
ricntia  manifestum  est:  scilicet  a  coipore  infrclo 
conthtno  dfccdinit  rffhivia^  qticc  ab  atiis  vorporibus 
sttsccpta  statitiij  i7istnr  vnwtii  cum  sanguine  J'crmcH' 
tcscurif,  ct  sfmiua  rjusdcm  ajfcctus  tatentia,  ipsisquf 
homogtncd  xuscilnut^  ct  in  hujus  morbi  ideam  dispo- 
nunt:  nee  solum  contactu,  scd  ad  distans  miasma 

eomniunicatur peculiaris  icris  dispo- 

sitio:  hinc  s:epissime  popularis  evadit  ne  per  tolas 
regiones,  urbes,  vieos(pie  pnssim  desievil.  p.  IGfi. 

He  adils  that  the  **  immodica  sanguinis,  et  hu- 
moniin  perturbatio"  m.ay  arise  from  immoderate 
exercise  or  excesses. — Vi>cra  Medica  cl  Plii/sica. 
Ludg.  1676. 


.;.,)^-'ireteut  occasion,  it  « ill  be  sufficient  to  state 
Ma.  no  diseases  have  been  ])laccd  in  the  class 
which  have  not  been  propagated  by  inoculation, 
been  proved  lo  be  infectious,  or  described  by  good' 
authorities  as  endemics  or  epidemics. 


LECTUKES   ON  CHEIUSTHY. 

JOJIX  SCOFFIiEN,  SI.D.,  Ltclurer  on  Cluraislr.v, 
tlie  Aldersgate  Scliool  of  Medicine. 


The  two  simple  bodies  which  have  come  under  our 
notice,  do  not  unite  in  any  proi>ortions  by  direct 
mixtures,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  tlieir  mutual  affinity  must  necessarily  be  very 
slight ;  however  by  certain  indirect  methods  to  be 
mentioned  to  you  in  tliis  lecture,  they  may  be 
made  to  combine  in  no  less  tlian  four 
—the  ( 


proportions, 
mposition,  and  the  names  of  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  table  here  exhibited: — 

Cl 
Protoxide  of  Chlorine  , 

Synon.  Euchlorns  (Davy)        [ 
Hypochlorous  Acid  (Balard)  J 
Peroxide  of  Chlorine 
Chlorous  Acid 
Chloric  Acid 
IVrelilorie  Acid 


1 


O 


I 


The  sHghtcst  glance  at  this  table  leads  us  to 
believe  that  there  are  other  compounds  of  chlorine 
aud  oxjgen  as  yet  unknown.  In  order  to  render 
the  gradation  perfect,  so  far  as  it  goes,  two  com- 
pounds oS  chlorine  with  oxygen  must  be  discovered 
and  inserted  between  the  protoxide  aud  pero.xide, 
and  one  between  chloric  and  perchloric  acid. 

The  protoxide  of  chlorine  was  discovered  by 
Sir  U.  Davy,  in  1811,  and  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar colour,  ivhich  is  a  lery  deep  yellow  gi-een,  he 
termed  it  cuchlorine.  He  prepared  it  by  mixing 
together  in  a  retort  two  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
with  ouc  of  water,  and  one  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
commerce.  To  this  mixture  a  gentle  heat  was  ap- 
plied, and  the  g;is  in  question  came  over,  neces- 
sarily contaminated,  however,  with  a  variable 
portion  of  cldorine,  which  circumstance  was  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
exact  composition  of  this  gas.  Davy  found  its 
specific  gra\ity  to  vary,  which  circumstance,  as 
_vou  areaw.are,  must  necessarily  haic  added  weight 
to  the  supposition  that  the  cuchlorine  of  Davy  was 
not  an  actual  chemical  compouud.  Moreover 
Davy  imagined  that  five  volumes  of  (his  gas  ex- 
panded, on  the  application  of  heat,  into  six,  which 
proportions  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms  are  in 
the  ratio  of  1  j  to  I J ;  since  half  a  volume  is  re- 
garded as  the  atomic  or  combining  size  of  oxygen. 
Were  these  data  correct,  the  atomic  or  combining 
size  of  this  gas  should  bo  1|  vohmies,  which  would 
he  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  combining  size  of 
any  other  gas.  Hence  until  lately,  the  cuchlorine 
of  Davy  was  thought  by  many  chemists  to  be 
merely  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  chlorine,  and  pure 
cldorine,  in  variable  proportions.  Soubeiran,  I 
believe,  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  probability 
of  these  conditions.  He  passed  it  over  calomel, 
by  which  the  excess  of  chlorine  was  absorbi  d,  and 
peroxide  of  chlorine  was  liberated.  Sir  H.  Davy, 
too,  had  observed  that  w;iter  resolved  it  into  the 
same  gases.  It  remained  for  M.  Balard  to  clear 
up  the  difficulty;  this  gentleman,  during  his  inves- 
tigation of  tlu'  natm'c  of  bleaching  compounds, 
succeeded  in  making  the  protoxide  of  chlorine  by 
an  entirely  (UH'crcnt  process,  and  in  a  slate  of  com- 
plete purity.  His  plan  consisted  in  agitating 
peroxide  of  mercury  with  ^^'ater  and  chlorine  gas; 
the  latter  abstracted  from  the  oxide  of  mercury,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  form  the  protoxide 
of  chlorine,  which,  lombining  with  the  water, 
formed  a  yellow  solution,  an;ilagous  to  the  solution 
of  Davy's  eiuhlorino  in  waler.  This  !ic|uid  is  now 
distilled  in  vacuo,  by  which  means  a  (lilute  solu- 
tion of  the  protoxide  of  chlorine  is  obtained,  and 
from  this  tlie  gas  itself  may  be  developed  by  the 
following  process.  I  take  an  invirtcil  vessel  of 
mercury  iind  throw  up  into  it  a  little  of  the  fluid; 
next  1  insert  a  few  fragments  of  niUato  of  lime, 
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which  absorbs  water,  and  together  with  it,  forms 
a  layer  that  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
and  protects  it  from  tlie  action  of  the  gas.  Pro- 
tcixide  of  chlorine,  tlius  obtained,  and  called  by 
Dnmas,  hyiiochlorons  acid,  is  found  to  be  coniposed 
of  i  vohimo  itr  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  half  a 
\i_>lume  or  1  enui^alent  of  oxygen  condensed  intr* 
1  voluiu.';"  fact  demonstrated  when  the  gas  is 
dt'composrd  liy  means  of  a  heated  siibstanco,  under 
whieli  circumstances  four  volumes  expand  into  six, 
two  of  wiiich  are  oxygen  and  the  remainder  chlo- 
rine. IVr  all  common  purposes  of  illustration,  the 
impure  protoxide,  or  euchlorine  of  IJavy  may  be 
ein]>Ioyed,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  present  chLi- 
rine  enough  to  veil  its  leading  properties.  With 
respect  to  the  decompositions  in  the  processes  for 
making  it,  they  are  as  follow.  When  hydrochloric 
acid,  water,  and  chlorate  of  potash  are  heated 
together,  the  results  are  protoxide  of  chlorine,  free 
chlorine,  water,  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  this 
you  are  aware  was  Davy's  original  process.  As 
to  Balard's  process,  the  rationale  is  that  peroxide 
of  mercury  yields  up  <)xygen  to  one  portion  of 
clilorine,  and  anolher  portion  unites  with  the  mer- 
cury to  form  a  ehhiride  of  that  metal.  If  the 
oxide  be  in  excess  (as  it  always  should  be,)  the 
chloride  and  oxide  of  mercury  unite,  forming  the 
oxychloride.  The  properties  of  this  gas,  besides 
those  which  have  been  casually  mentioned,  may 
be  briefly  summed  up.  Its  colour  is  a  very  deep 
yellowish  green,  and  it  possesses  bleaching  quali- 
ties. Unlike  chlorine,  it  does  not  support  the 
combustion  of  copper  leaf;  water  absorbs  100 
volumes  of  it.  On  plunging  a  heated  wire  into 
this  gas  it  explodes,  althougli  not  very  violently, 
and  expands  in  t!ie  ratio  already  mentioned.  Its 
specific  gravity  by  theory  is  3021-3,  its  atomic 
weigh,  44,  and  its  formula  CI.  O.  This  gas,  which 
Balard  terms  liypochlorous  acid,  combines  with 
bases  forming  hypochlorites.  These  are  valuable 
bleaching  agents,  and  will  hereafter  be  referred  to 
again. 

The  next  compound  which  we  have  to  in\esti- 
galc,  the  pei'oxide  of  chlorine,  called  also  chlorous 
acid,  and  hypuchloric  acid,  is  a  very  dangerous 
agent,  and  nmst  be  prepared  and  manipulated  with 
much  cautit.iu.  It  was  discovered  in  1815,  by  8ir 
H.  Davy,  V.  ho  oblaine<l  it  by  heating  gently  a  mix- 
ture of  sulpliuric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
deconqiosition  is  exceedingly  simple;  sulpliuric 
acid  sets  chloric  acid  free,  which  immediately 
bre.aks  tip  into  two  new  compounds,  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  and  perchloric  acid;  the  latter  becomes 
attached  to  potash,  forming  perchlorate  of  potash, 
mixed  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  peroxide  of 
chlorine  escapes.  In  books,  this  very  dangerous 
compound  is  recommended  to  be  prepared  in  a  re- 
tort, the  source  of  heat  being  a  water  bath  care- 
fully maintained  below  the  temperature  of 
212  deg.,  and  the  gas  is  to  be  collected  over  mer- 
cui-y,  or  by  displacement.  I  will  show  you  the 
explosive  properties  of  this  gas  presently,  evolved 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  After  witnessing  these 
cffccl.s,  those  who  like  to  make  peroxide  of  chlo- 
rine in  a  retort  maij  do  so.  I  content  m}sclf  with 
preparing  it  in  a  tube. 

Into  a  little  tube  containing  a  few  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  I  pour  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  now  I  apply  the  necessary  degree  of 
heat  by  holding  the  tube  in  my  hand  ;  the  gas  is 
rapidly  developed.  1  shall  not  transfer  it  into  an- 
other tube,  but  will  test  it  in  the  same.  Its  colour 
you  will  observe  is  a  >cry  bright  yellow,  and  its 
smell  is  narcotic.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
and  the  solution  bleaches.  So  feeble  are  the  mu- 
tual attractions  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  in  this 
compound,  that  even  the  slightest  causes  separate 
them,  and  a  violent  explosion  is  the  consequence; 
under  these  circumstances,  100  volumes  expand 
into  I.tO,  100  of  which  are  oxygen;  proportions 
whieli  correspond  to  I  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and 
four  of  oxygen  ;  its  specific  gravity  fcalculuted)  is 
?337.5.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  explosive 
properties  of  this  gas,  I  first  immerse  into  the  tube 
containing  it  a  hot  wire,  decomposition  immedi- 
ately results,  attended  with  a  loud  report.  Into 
another  tube  containing  it,  I  immerse  a  bit  of 
pliospliorits;  a  violent  explosion  again  is  the  con- 
sequence, 'anl  the  phospliorus  burns  briUiantly  in 
the  resulting  mixtiu'c  of  o.xygen  and  chlorine  gas. 


This  experiment  is  not ,  unattended  with  danger, 
but  I  will  show  you  a  modification  of  it  which  is 
quite  free  from  danger,  and  w  hich  is,  at  the  same 
time,  excceedingly  pretty.  I  drop  into  a  deep 
conical  gltiss  containing  water,  a  few  crystals  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  phosphorus  ;  on  the  two 
latter  I  now  pour  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  by  means 
of  a  funnel;  peroxide  of  chlorine  is  evolved  as  be- 
fore,aud  comiBg  into  contact  \\  ith  phosphorus  under 
water,  the  explosions  which  result  are  quite  free 
from  danger. 

This  compound  is  very  .justly  termed  by  che- 
mists, chlorous  or  hypochloric  acid.  It  unites 
with  bases  to  form  a  class  of  salts  termed  chlo- 
rites,  or  hypochlorates,  but  not  being  of  much  im- 
portance we  need  not  enlarge  upon  them.  The 
liext  compound  in  our  list  is  chloric  acid,  a  com- 
pound of  .5  eq.  oxygen,  and  1  chlorine.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  to  cblorate  of  baryta,  sulphuric 
acid,  a  substance  which  has  the  property,  as  every 
chemical  tyro  Imows,  of  forming  a  most  insoluble 
substance  w-ith  baryta,  (sulphate  of  baryta,)  so 
that  chloric  acid  is  liberated  and  remains  com- 
bined with  the  water,  from  which,  like  the  nitric, 
it  cannot  he  completely  separated.  This  acid 
cannot  he  obtained  solid;  when  a  solution  contain- 
ing it  is  evaporated,  it  is  resohed  into  chlorine, 
oxygen,  and  perchloric  acid.  It  neither  bleaches, 
nor  precipitates  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
its  strongest  form  it  possesses  the  consistence  of 
an  oil,  and  from  its  facility  of  giving  oxygen, 
it  sets  lire  to  many  organic  bodies,  and  is  a 
powerful  oxidising  agent.  This  acid  forms  by- 
uniting  with  bases,  a  class  of  salts  termed  chlorates, 
which  may  be  recognised  by  the  following  pro- 
perties. They  deflagrate  when  thrown  on  char- 
coal, and  paper  imbued  withthem  becomes  converted 
into  touch  paper;  any  salt  having  this  property 
must  be  either  a  nitrate,  a  bromate,  iodate,  or 
chlorate.  By  exposing  a  chlorate  to  a  red  heat, 
it  is  converted  into  a  chlorite  and  chloride,  the 
latter  is  usually  the  more  soluble  of  the  two,  and 
its  solution  has  the  property  of  yielding  with  ni- 
trate of  silver  a  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.  Jloreover,  chlorates  become  red  on  the  ap- 
plication of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  a  perfectly 
distinctive  test.  I  ha\G  mentioned  that  chloric 
acid  is  prepared  from  chlorate  of  baryta.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  also  to  mention  how  this  chlorate  of 
baryta  is  obtained,  premising  that  if  potash  be 
substituted  for  baryta  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  precisely  analogous  reactions  take  place. 
On  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  so- 
lution of  potash,  a  combination  resiUts,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Its 
nature  will  be  discussed  at  a  subsequent  period  of 
ourlectures.  Imustcontcntmyselfatpresent  by  say- 
ing that  when  boiled,  o.xygen  is  given  off  in  great 
quantity,  and  the  dry  material  which  remains,  is 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  chlorate  of 
potassium, — the  former  salt  cryst,allizes  first  and 
may  be  separated.  If  baryta  be  substituted  for 
potash,  analogous  results  take  place. 

The  next  and  last  compound  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  is  the  perchloric  acid,  remarkable  for 
the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it  contains, 
and  for  the  \'ery  insoluble  compound  which  it 
forms  with  potash;  consequently  it  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent test  for  this  alkali.  With  respect  to  the 
prejiaratiou  of  perchloric  acid,  I  must  remind  you 
of  the  insoluble  salt  prepared  during  the  evolution 
of  peroxide  of  chlorine.  This  is  the  perchlorate 
of  potash,  which,  by  distilling  it  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  \vater, 
yields  dilule  perchloric  acid,  a  condition  in  which 
it  possesses  the  greater  utility.  However,  it  may 
be;obtained  in  a  solid  form  by  using  a  great  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Dilute  perchloric  acid  is  al- 
ways kept  in  chemical  laboratories  as  a  test  for 
potash,  which  it  precipitates,  as  also  do  tartaric, 
with  the  hydro-flno-silicic  acids,  and  chloride  of 
platinum.  No  substances,  however,  precipitate 
soda,  hence  the  two  alkalies  may  thus  be  distin- 
guished. jUthough  perchloric  acid  contains  such 
a  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  yet  it  is  a  remark- 
ably stable  compound,  which  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary. It  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  although  as  we  have  observed  chloric  acid  is; 
by  this  test,  theo  wo  may  be  distinguished. 


SPINA  BIFIDA. 

(To  tlie^I-dilor  of  tile  '  Medical  Times,' 

Sir, — As  this  disease  appears  to  have  at- 
tracteti  the  attention  of  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, the  following  case  may  be  interesting. 

I  was  sent  for  some  time  since,  at  Maiden- 
head, to  see  a  male  child,  which  was  described 
in  the  note  as  "  unnatural."  It  was  a  patient 
of  Mr.  Bishop,  surgeon,  at  Maidenhead,  was 
ten  days  old,  fed  very  heartily,  and  the  features 
were  those  of  a  child  considerably  older.  It 
was  an  ordinary  case  of  spina  hifida,  btit  the 
tumour  was  situated  somewhat  higher  up  than 
usual.  It  was  agreed  by  Mr.  Bishop  and  my- 
self, that  nothing  could  be  done  with  any  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  success,  and  the  task  of  com- 
municating this  intelligence  to  the  mother  fell 
to  my  lot.  She  received  the  opinion  with  won- 
derful equaniinity,  and  requested  me  to  return 
to  Maidenhead  again.  At  the  termination  of 
about  three  weeks  I  again  visited  the  patient. 
It  vyas  still  alive,  but  sinking  fast.  ISIu.  Bishop 
was  again  in  attendance.  The  child,  as  pre- 
dicted, died  the  following  night,  and  the  tumour 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Bellis,  surgeon,  the  part- 
ner of  Mr,  Bishop.  Tlie  post-mortem  exami- 
nation presented  the  usual  appearances.  The 
only  circumstance  attending  the  case  which 
seems  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  the  patienf  lived 
for  a  montli,  otherwise  in  good  health,  and 
even  at  that  early  age,  knew  its  nurse  and 
mother. 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent  "  Medicus" 
that  "  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  repo- 
sitories of  medical  facts  are  so  little  consulted 
by  the  young  practitioners  of  the  present  day, 
who  frequently  bring  forward  as  new,  obser- 
vations and  operations  that  have  been  made  or 
performed  over  and  over  again,  before."  The 
fact  is,  that  as  soon  as  a  young  man  passes 
"  the  Hall"  ho  thinks  ho  has  unlocked  the 
stores  of  medical  knowledge,  whereas  he  has 
barely  possessed  himself  of  the  kei/. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  BINNS,  M.D. 

21,  Moiltajuc-strcet,  Portman-square. 

[It  is  rather  singular  that  the  modest  enquiry 
which  led  to  the  smart  objurgations  last  week 
of  '*  Medicus,"  and  the  notice  now,  of  Dr. 
Binns,  came  from  a  gentleman  (an  M.D.  also) 
who,  we  have  reason  for  believing,  is  the  senior 
of  both,  and  whose  communications  to  us  show 
him  to  be  anything  but  an  inconsiderable 
reader. — Ed.] 


SiLPHATE  OF  Quinine  in  Rheumatism. — 
M.  Devergie  prescribes  five  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  either  in  the  form  of  pill  or  mixture, 
to  be  taken  four  times  a  day.  This  quantity 
to  be  increased  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  and  the  tolerance  of  the  individual.  He 
has  never  exceeded  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and 
a  half  in  the  24  hours.  He  advises  reserve  in 
the  administration  of  this  medicine,  and  espe- 
cially, not  to  commence  with  such  elevated 
doses,  as  somehave'recommeuded.  M.  Devergie 
cites  two  ca^cs  which  terminated  fatally,  in  one 
of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  in  consequence  of  the 
cerebral  affections  determined  by  too  large 
doses  of  this  medicine.  He  gives  the  particu- 
lars of  three  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
successfully  treated  by  this  plan  ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  none  of  these  cases  pre- 
sented anything  beyond  simple  rheumatic  pains, 
and  were  unaccompanied  by  redness,  swelling,_ 
or  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In  six  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  the  pains  ceased  in  less 
than  three  weeks,  under  the  employinent  of 
this  medicine.  Great  caution  is  requisite  in 
applying  this  treatment  to  plethoric  subjects  or 
those  pre-disposed  to  cerebral  congestion. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Constant  lioador. — Oiti  first  ediiion  is  rfodij 
even/  T/mrstlai/  evening  ot  five  o*cloc/.\  and  our  Cor- 
respondent when  told  that  other  medical  journals  are 
not  published  until  Friday  or  Saturdatf^  ivill  sec  that 
it  is  not  H'c  that  sin,  but  wc  that  arc  sinned  against. 
As  /a.-^t  week  we  saw  the  Ilunteiian  given  in  another 
Journa/,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  our  case 
of  Mr.  Carlile  slmihvln  t^iven  in  this. 

An  Old  I'racLilioDtH'. —  Wc  shall  consider  the 
paper . 

X.  y. —  The  Co7i/mniiicalion  should  be  authenticated, 

P.  T.  should  consult  a  respectable  practitioner. 

p^  jNj-, — iMr.  Hay — Pater — IVrock  Coroner — A 
Constant  Reader,  Edinburgh — declined. 

The  rases  by  Mr.  Brunei,  and  Mr.  Philip  Kcan  are 
undrr  consideration. 

Mr.  James  Pearsons,  Ancoats  Street,  Manches- 
ter.— Jf  this  ^rntleman,  who  has  been  on  our  books  a 
very  considerable  time,  without  paying  a  single  frac- 
tion of  his  arrears,  or  even  noticing  them^  do  not  forth- 
luitk  settle  his  account,  the  publisher  will  decline 
sending  him  any  further  numbers.  A  medical  Journal, 
however  good,  is  not  so  much  an  article  cf  necessity  as 
to  justify  in  any  ease  dishonesty  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curin:^  it. 
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Satukdav,  February  25,  1843. 

Quis,  Catilina,  tuis  nat.ilihus  atque  Cethci^i 
Inveiiiet  quicquam  injimius?     Arma  tamen  vo> 
Nocturna  et  flammas  domibus  teiiiplisque  parastis 
Ut  Braccatoruin  pueri,  Senonuijique  minores 
Ausi  quod  liceat  tunica  punire  molesta. 


It  has  been  well  said,  by  an  erudite  friend, 
that  the  future  Plutarch  of  our  age  when 
recording  the  biography  of  its  ffrcat  men, 
will  find  it  of  service  to  divide  the  life  of 
one  of  its  purest  (the  terl'ms  a  ccclo  cecidil 
Cato  of  Lord  John  llusscll) — we  mean,  of 
course,  Mr.  Wakley — into  the  two  periods 
preceding  and  following  the  conflagration 
of  his  drug-shop.  The  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don— he  insists — was  not  a  more  remarka- 
ble, nor  that  of  Mo.scow  a  more  accidental, 
circumstance,  in  the  annals  of  those  two 
cities,  than  the  little  fire  of  "  the  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes,"  in  Argyle-street, 
to  the  honourable  member  for  Finsbury. 
As  London  rose,  phoenix-like,  from  the 
one,  so  did  Mr.  Waklcy  from  the  other  ; 
and  what  the  metropolis  has  consequently 
grown  among  cities,  that  has  the  ex-apothe- 
cary beome  among  his  brethren.  Consider- 
ing this,  however,  if  not  a  bad,  an  imper- 
fect distribution  of  epochs,  we  would  take 
a  somewhat  different  direction.  We  should 
choose  to  divide  the  honourable  member's 
important  life  into  the  two  grand  periods — 
before  and  after  his  a<;cession  to  the  dignity 
of  metropolitan  coroner.  In  the  first,  we 
should  picture  him  as  centralizing  every  less 
profitably  engaged  energy  in  the  work  of 
proving,  by  words,  the  uselessncss  of  iion- 
medical  coroners.  Ju  the  second,  we  should 
paint  him  similarly  absorbed  in  demonstrat- 
ing, by  facts,  the  mischievousncss  o{  medical 
coroners.  If  any  further  division  would  be 
recpiired,  it  would  have  reference  to  the 
crowning  period,  apparently  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  his  efforts  in  both  directions, 
verbal  and  active,  shall  have  accomplished 
the  utter  cessation  of  inquests,  under  either 
medical  or  non-medical  coroners. 

It  is   said  that  your   truly    great   men 


prove  the  genuineness  of  their  mission  by 
the  accomplishment  of  some  one  great 
object.  Is  this  distinction — whicli  is  .sup- 
posed to  have  characterized  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Alexander,  Mahomet,  Luther, 
Bacon,  Newton — to  be  unpossessed  by  Mr. 
AVakley  .'  belonging  evidently  to  their 
honoured  order,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  a  great  mission  is  entrusted  to  his 
destiny.  If  it  be  not  coronatorial  de- 
struction, what — (will  any  kind  reader  tell 
us)^what  is  it?  In  every  other  field  of 
action,  how  completely  has  he  belied  ex- 
pectation !  In  every  other  public  sphere  of 
action,  how  emphatic  a  nullity  !  As  a 
medical  reformer,  how  cntirel)-  has  he 
eluded  notice  :  as  a  statesman  (a  states- 
man !)  how  entirely  has  notice  eluded  him  I 
In  every  thing,  but  his  one  mission  of  de- 
struction, how  true  to  his  great  destiny — 
how  in  plenitude  a  nobody  ! 

Many  persons, we  are  convinced,  have  thus 
formed  humble  opinions  of  Wakley's  men- 
tal powers — others,  of  his  moral  virtues 
— from  not  paying  attention  to  this  grand 
guiding,  but  secret  principle  of  his  life.  In 
the  darkest  passages  of  moralitj-,  in  the 
foulest  lanes  of  literature,  M'akley  was 
only  taking,  if  not  the  straightest,  at  least  the 
surestway  to  the  goal  of  coronatorial  destruc- 
tion. Who  that  hears  this  disclosure  of  a 
purpose  so  secret  when  unnoticed,  so 
obvious  when  once  thought  of,  does  not 
summon  up  at  once  as  proof,  the  earne.st,  if 
clumsy,  re-pi'oductions  ^  en  petit)  of  Cob- 
bett's  powerful  style,  directed,  in  the 
Lancet,  against  non-medical  coroners,  till 
the  single-minded  writer  was  himself  made 
medical  coroner  ?  Could  any  one,  reading 
them,  doubt  that  non-medical  coroners 
were  a  nuisance  as  costly  a;  fo\d  ?  And 
since  Wakley,  as  a  boon  to  the  public, 
accepted  the  coronorship,  what  one  thing 
has  he,  or  could  any  man  have  done,  so  con- 
stantly and  energetically,  as  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  raiscbievousness  of  meA'caZ  coro- 
ners ?  Do  our  readers  believe  that,  to  a 
man  of  Wakley's  superior  senses — nay, 
to  any  man  not  a  lunatic— his  perpetual 
wranglings  with  the  reporters  (the  Mer- 
curies, as  it  were,  of  the  great  Joves  of  the 
press)  could  have  had  any  object  less  than 
this? — or  his  bitter  collisions  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  police-coiu'ts  ? — or  his  deadly 
enmities  with  the  Middlesex  magistrates? — 
or  his  contemptnous  disregard  and  neglect 
of  his  former  medical  bi-ethrcn  ?  The  very 
notion  is  absurd  :  and  the  ready  key  to  all 
these  apparently  anomalous  and  man.aical 
proceedings  is  found  in  the  simple  fact 
discovered  by  us  (and  we  will  not  be 
robbed  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery)  that 
they  all  form  a  portion  of  the  grand  scheme 
of  this  great  man's  life — the  destruction 
OF  coroners'  inquests. 

But  though  all  this  was  much — so  much 
as  to  be  only  excused  by  the  great  good  of 
the  end  such  equivocal  means  were  to  achieve 
— Jlr. Wakley  had  the  mortification  to  find 
the  sacrifice  useless.  Did  he,  therefore, 
give  up  the  great  aim  >  To  answer  in  the 
aflirmative,   would   be   to   indicate  a  poor 


acquaintance  with  his  character.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  necessily  increased,  so  did 
the  eftbrts ;  much  was  followed  by  more  ; 
and  Mr.  Wakley  has  so  far  done  violence, 
on  the  one  side,  to  his  hatred  of  public 
money,  as  to  hold  as  many  inquests  as  the 
utmost  ingenuity  could  manage  weekly  to 
manufaclurc  for  him  ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  to  his  love  of  public  justice,  as  to 
make  these  inquests  perfectly  inoperative 
for  the  detection  or  prevention  of  guilt? 
Could  a  great  man,  in  a  noble  cause,  do 
more?  We  know  the  incredulity  of  our 
ago  towards  transcendant  merit,  and  willnot 
have  our  eulogiuras  rest  on  unsustained  as- 
surance. We  have  been  furnished  with 
one  instance,  which,  if  taken  as  a  specimen 
case,  will  do  more  in  illustration  of  Mr. 
Wakley's  modus  operandi,  than  a  folio  of 
the  vague  panegyrics  his  friends  (if  he 
have  any)  might  be  disposed  to  heap  upon 
him.     Here  it  is  : — 

For  the  last  few  days  the  little  suburban  village 
of  llornsey  has  been  roused  from  its  ordinary 
quietnes.iin  eonseiinence  of  the  sudden  death  of  a 
young  man  named  Pledger,  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness ot"  a  chemist  in  that  neighbourhood.  Keports 
Were  soon  spread  that  lie  had  died  from  the  clVecls 
of  poison,  which  coming  to  tlie  cars  of  the  parish 
beadle,  that  functionary  thought  it  'was  his  duty 
to  circulate  the  report  by  waiting  upon  Mr.  Wak- 
li  y,  the  coroner,  who  ordered  an  inijucst  to  be  held. 
The  jury  was  empanelled  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
on  viewing  the  ^body  with  thom,  the  coroner  is 
reported  to  have  used  the  following  words,  at  the 
same  time  lifting  up  the  deceased's  head  ; — '■  Ah, 
gentlemen,  this  is  a  sudden  death  ;  the  man  has 
died  from  a  diseased  heart,  I've  no  doubt,  atirl  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  a  medical  matty  Tile  jury 
returned  to  the  inquest-room,  and,  after  hearing 
evidence  as  to  the  suddenness  of  tlie  deceased's 
death,  returned  a  verdict  of  "Natural  death." 
The  friends  of  the  deceased  not  being  so  fond  of 
doing  without  medical  testimony  as  the  coroner, 
determined  on  having  tlie  body  opened,  and  the 
aeltial  cause  of  death  explained.  Accordingly, 
Jlr.  Baker,  of  the  New  North-road,  and  Jlr.  Hands, 
surgeon,  undertook  the  posl-mortem  examination, 
and  on  opening  the  abdomen  there  wa~s  a  strong 
smell,  like  prus.sic  acid,  On  opening  and  analysing 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  nearly  an  ounce  of 
the  essential  od  of  almonds  was  found,  enough  to 
kill  upwards  of  a  dozen  persons,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  ilr.  Pledger  had  died.  On  the 
result  being  made  known  to  the  friends,  it  was 
tmderstood  that  the  whole  facts  would  be  laid  be- 
fore tlie  Jliddlescx  magistrates,  and  that  proceed- 
ings would  be  taken  to  iiuash  the  inquisition.  The 
above  shows  the  necessity  of  po!-t~mortcm  examina- 
tions in  all  cases  of  sudden  death,  without  taking 
the  dictum  of  either  a  medical  or  a  non-medical 
coroner  as  to  the  cause. 

If  the  non-medical  journal  (the  Times) 
expressing  this  last  opinion,  wish  to  imply 
a  censure  on  Mr.  Wakley,  because  he,  a 
medical  coroner,  and  the  former  proprietor 
of  a  medical  journal,  to  save  the  fee  to  a 
medical  man  lor  a  post  mortem  examination, 
— allows  crime  all  the  certitude  of  conceal- 
ment which  the  abuse  of  coroners'  law  can 
give  it — we  ventiue,  with  much  respect,  to 
express  a  dilfercncc  of  sentiment.  It  is 
plain  the  accuser  has  not  reached  the  alti- 
tude of  the  coroner's  influencing  motive; 
he  does  not  hold  the  golden  key  to  those 
grand  views  which  we  have  discovered  :  it 
was  not  known  to  him  that  this  was  part 
of  a  system— an  essential  step  to  the  de- 
nouement in  the  drama  of  a  great  man's  life 
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— one  link  in  the  vast  cli;iin  nl' coronatorial 
extinction  ! 

A  small  man,  aghast  at  small  matters, 
Miiglit  be  weak  eiiongh  to  stagger  in  his 
course  by  the  cunscqiicnccs  of  such  nnen- 
quiring  inqnests,  and  unveracious  cerdicln. 
If  such  otf-handed  assumption — he  would 
say — of  the  offices  of  both  witness,  jury, 
and  judge,  be  tolerated,  what  a  rendezvous 
will  Middlesex  l)econie  for  every  person 
inclined  to  make  away  with  a  rich,  useless, 
and  everlasting  old  uncle,  aunt,  or  parent  ? 
The  murderer  has  only  to  introduce  his 
victim  within  Mr.  Wakley  s  jurisdiction, 
dose  him  with  a  powerl'ul  poison,  and  he 
will  have  the  honourable  gentlemen  driving 
up  to  his  house — "  lifting  up  the  deceased's 
head,"  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  sudden  death  :  the  man  has  died  from 
a  diseased  heart,  I've  no  doubt ;  and  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  a  medical  man,"- —  1 
and  the  murderer  will  carry  the  immunity  : 
of  a  medical  coroner's  eertilicate  of  his  in- 
nocence, with  the  attestation  that  his 
relative  died  a  "  Natural  death"  To 
persons  who  can  thus  reason,  argument 
must  be  thrown  away.  They  can  neither 
see  the  advantage  of  centralizing  the 
body  of  poisoners  in  the  medical  coroner's 
district — (and  we  wonder  in  which  other's 
they  are  olfered  equal  attractions?) — nor 
feel  how  incomi)arably  trifling  are  such 
petty  considerations,  w'hen  poised  against 
the  fulfilment  of  the  great  object  of  a  great 
man's  life — the  destruction  of  the  institu- 
tion of  coroners  ! 

But  seriously — how  long  are  we  to  have 
inquests  a  heavy  burden  to  rate-payers — a 
severe  time-taxer  to  juries — merely  to  form 
a  legalized  coverer  of  poisonings?  Is  the 
administration  of  justice  to  be  mocked  for 
ever  by  expensive  enquiries,  or  rather  in- 
quests,about  (iccideiila  beyond  the  possibility 
of  suspicion  as  to  a  culpable  cause — and  to 
have  ihe  sudden  deaths  which  may  have 
arisen  either  fi-om  poison  or  disease,  or 
both — the  distinction  of  ivhich,  no  man  can 
reach,  except  by  posl-mortcm  examination — 
and  are  we  to  have  these  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  legal  investigation,  by  a  verdict  of 
natural  death,  dictated  by  an  ignorant  and 
impatient  coroner,  ami  accepted  by  a  silly 
jury,  before  whom  not  the  least  atom  of 
reasonable,  nay,  attainable,  data,  is 
allowed  to  be  produced  ? 

Since  the  above  went  to  press,  Mr.  Wak- 
ley  has  rallied  the  scattered  jury,  and  after 
due  discipline,  has  succeeded  in  arraying 
them  against  the  Times'  statement  of  his 
incpiest  in  formal  columns  of  leaden  type. 

We  were  not  unprepared  for  this  )na- 
nceuvrc.  The  day  before  the  version  of  the 
daily  paper  appeared,  a  gentleman  narrated 
to  us  all  the  circumstances,  and  we  delayed 
their  publication  from  our  last  number, 
simpiv,  becatise  we  were  resolved  so  to  give 
them,  as  to  leave  the  worthy  coroner  no 
corner  in  which  his  cunning  might  succeed 
in  sheltering  him.  But  though  prepared  for 
the  trick,  we  must  own  we  are  still  sur- 
prised at  its  clumsiness.     If  we  understand 


the  charge,  its  gravamen  is,  that  Mr.  Wak- 
ley,  in  a  case  of  sudden  and  snspicioiis  deal/!, 
caused  no  post  mortem  examination,  and 
though  the  party  was  poisoned,  Mr.  fVak- 
Ici/  (/ace  his  ccrtijicate  that  he  died  a  natural 
death.  The  jury  do  not  rebut  one  iota  of 
this  accusation.  On  the  contrary,  while 
tacitly  admitting  all  this,  they  declare 
what  was  previously  toistated,  that  one 
of  the  jurors  asked  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion (what  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
coroner)  "  whether  the  medical  man,  who 
saw  the  deceased  after  death,  should  not  be 
called  in  ?"  The  coroner's  answer  satisfied 
the  juror  that  there  was  no  cause  for  his 
testimony  !  That  the  deceased  was  poisoned 
is  beyond  doubt  ;  we  have,  for  the  fact,  the 
personal  assurance  of  a  medical  gentlemen 
))rescnt  at  the  autopsy  ;  that  Mr.  Waklcy 
declared,  without  examination,  that  he 
was  not  poisoned  is  equally  indisputable  ; 
it  is  proved,  irrefragably,  by  the  recorded 
false  verdict  "  Natural  death." 


CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

(Contiinieil  frnm  paijc  ;l2fi.) 
(To  thp  Eililor  ol"  tlic  '  Mctli..al  Tiinc^.') 


Sir, — "Wlicn  A\t'  consider  the  exiiuioitely  fine 
gossamcr-likt'  tissue  (if  the  air-ut'lls.  tlioir  prudi- 
{;iriuii  number,  and  immense  extent  uf  suil'aeo,  "o 
neel  not  wnndcr  at  tlie  facility  and  certainty  \\\i\\ 
which  they  can  bo  expandeil,  and  the  important 
changes  consequent  on  eftecting  this  object.  Their 
free  and  ample  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air  is 
necessary  to  proptu'e  the  blood  by  arterialisation, 
for  the  nuti'imi'nt  of  the  system,  ami  in  proportion 
as  then*  area  is  invaded,  will  the  sanguification  be 
imperfect,  and  the  due  evolution  of  tlie  animal  heat 
interfered  with,  on  which  the  healthy  action  of  all 
the  vital  org-ans  so  absolutely  depends. 

The  following  cases  corroborate  those  already 
adduced,  in  proving  the  power  which  pnlmouary 
expansion  exorcises  over  consumption. 

M.  Lebcau,  physician  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, and  principal  physician  to  the  military  hos- 
pital at  Brussels,  in  the  prel'aee  to  his  translation 
of  Dr.  IJamadge's  Work  on  consnmption,  mentions, 
that  having  long-  devoteil  his  attention  to  this  dis- 
ease, he  has  boon  himself  strncU  with  the  conviction 
that  asthma  has  the  power  of  arresting,  as  well  as 
preventing  it,  and  that  he  could  cite  a  consider.-ible 
number  of  foots  to  illustrati;  this  statement,  but 
confines  himself  to  one  of  recent  date,  ami  coui- 

plete  in  its  details.     ]\I -,  .aged  48,  a  captain  of 

an  infontry  rogiracnt,  presented  himself  April  28, 
IS;i6,  at  the  military  hospital  at  Brussels,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  exempt  him  from 
active  service,  in  consoriucnce  of  habitual  dyspnoea. 
He  complained  of  no  other  ailment,  and  w.as  of 
full  habit ;  his  chest  of  remarkable  amplitude,  re- 
spiration wheezing,  the  sibilant  rale  was  heard 
thronghout.  the  hoarl's  action  regidar  and  modc- 
rate»  the  pulse  calm  and  natural,  and  the  face  ex- 
hibiting no  signs  of  venous  congestion.  He  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  case,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Coombe,  of  Edinbnrgh,  who  happened  to 
he  there  at  the  time,  Drs.  Limange  and  Biefve,  of 
Brussels,  and  several  pupils: — "In  ISlti,  after 
severe  fatigue,  I  was  attacked  with  cough  and  co- 
pious expectoratirin,  wasted  away  rapidly,  and  was 
subject  to  shivcrings  in  the  daytiine,  and  perspira- 
tions at  night,  with  wandering  pains  below  the 
collar  bones.  My  medical  attendants  repeatedly 
assured  mo  I  was  consumptive,  and  could  not  long 
snrvi\e.  AVhile  matters  were  in  this  state,  I  was 
seized  with  a  difhculty  of  breathing,  to  sucli  a  de- 
gree, that  I  was  obliged  to  get  out  of  bod  at  night 
and  repair  to  the  window  to  breathe  frosh  air. 
From  this  period  my  strength  began  to  i-eturn,  the 
perspirations  ceased,  and  1  s<ton  booanic  of  as  full 
habit  as  yon  now  see  me.  M}'  chest,  which  was 
flat  and  contracted,  enlarged  in  an  extraordinary 


manner,  and  I  was  completely  cured,  save  the  dif- 
ficulty i>f  breathing,  for  whioh  I  could  obtain  no 
remedy." 

M.  Leboau  adds  that  I'r.  Canslatt,  ayoungphy- 
sii-ian  of  groat  merit,  IkkI  related  to  him  a  similar 
and  strikingly  illustrativooasc  whieh  luid  occurred 
in  his  own  family.  Among  other  remarks  \vorthy 
of  attention  in  his  preface,  he  makes  the  fciliowiii"- 
very  interosthigand  curious  one  : — "Taking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstanoos  proeoding  and 
accompanying  this  disease,  and  the  appi-arances 
after  <leath,  I  have  had  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  compression  ort  the  npjior  part  of 
the  ehost  of  young  soldiers,  caused  by  Iho  weight 
of  the  arms  and  accoutrements,  has  contributed 
very  much  to  the  iiceurroncc  of  fphthisis." 

The  snbjoinod  cases  are  submitted  as  examples 
of  the  benefits  derivable  from  pulmonary  expansion 
by  measured  mechanical  respiration  :  — 

Miss  ,  aged  23,  the  daughter  of  a  member  of 

parliament,  was  attacked  by  consumption,  display- 
ing itself  in  the  usual  manner  by  cough,  expecto- 
ration, night  sweats,  arul  gradual  emaciation.  A 
few  months  after  its  commencement,  one  of  her 
tonsils  acquired  considerable  size,  and  ooincidontly 
her  symptoms  showed  signs  of  amendment.  This 
tonsil,  after  a  short  interval,  suppurated,  and  the 
signs  of  amendment  soon  disappeared.  Her  rela- 
tives now  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions, 
more  especially  as  she  had  lost  a  brother  and  two 
sisters  by  consumption  \\ithin  a  few  months.  Dr. 
liamadge  was  called  in,  and  felt  satisfied,  upon 
examination  and  oniiniry,  that  disease  had  com- 
menced in  the  right  lung,  and  been  interrupted  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  tonsil.  lie  also  ast-ertainod 
that  it  now  existed  in  the  summit  of  the  loft  lung. 
The  chest  was  flat  and  contracted,  both  the  collar 
bones  \ery  prominent,  and  the  infra-clavicular  de- 
prcssicm  on  the  left  sido  remarkable.  The  consti- 
tutional disturbance  and  preternatural  heat  of  the 
chest  were  reduced  by  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  occasionally,  between  the  second  and  third 
ribs  of  the  affected  side,  and  the  administration  of 
nitre  and  tartariscd  antimony,  &c.  Tonics  and  se- 
(lati-vcs  also  were  prescribed,  to  supprirt  the  system 
and  allay  irritation.  The  patient,  however,  was 
taught  to  place  her  chief  reliance  on  the  artificial 
respiration,  and  not  expect  results  sooner  than  a 
month,  that  is,  in  a  very  sensible  degree.  By  per - 
severanee  in  the  use  of  the  inhaling  apparatus,  her 
strength  gradually  returned,  the  ajipelite  improved, 
the  nocturnal  perspirations  ceased,  the  quality  of 
the  matter  expectorated  was  amended,  a  satisfac- 
tory roipiratory  murmur  became  audible,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  abated,  the  countenance  re- 
sumed its  former  animation,  the  chest  expanded, 
and  site  increased  in  flesh,  and  the  <-ntire  constitu- 
tion was  renovated.  Before  these  <lesirable  results 
wore  gained,  she  had  twice  or  thrice,  within  si.'c 
mondis,  frosh  liipiefactions  of  pre-existing  tu- 
bercles attended,  of  course,  with  more  or  less  re- 
newal of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  during  which 
the  expectoration  sho>ved  the  softoned  opaque  tu- 
berculous matter  minutely  subdivided  and  sus- 
pended in  the  ninco-purulcnt  sputa.  With  the  ex- 
ception "f  those  changes  the  cure  went  steadily  on, 
till  r('oo\ery  took  plaee.  The  great  augmentation 
of  flesh  ami  enlargement  of  tho  ehost  that  followed, 
were  particularly  noticed  by  the  rospocUible  circles 
in  which  she  moved,  to  whom  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
explaining  the  imprnvoment  that  has  taken  place, 
by  throwing  her  shouhlors  upwards  and  forwards, 
thus  bringing  the  clavicles  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  upper  ritjs,  in  imitation  of  tho  appearance  of 
the  chest  in  its  previous  state,  that  tlioy  may  Judge 
by  contrast.  This  patient  had  uso<l  the  tube  for 
the  spaee  of  about  twolvo  months,  throe  times  a  d.ay 
as  directed,  and  her  symptoms  had  disappeared 
some  months  before  she  left  it  off. 

Ilijhnbanni,  the  distinguishod  Gorman  patholo- 
gist, nil"  has  ti-anslated  Dr.  Uamadge's  Work  into 
his  nativo  language,  strongly  recoinmcnds  this  ex- 
tonsioii  (_»f  the  term  of  its  use  for  the  sake  of  secu- 
rity. About  tvv'o  years  oftenv'iirds,  at  the  close  of 
till'  gay  season  in  London,  Dr.  Kamadge  was  again 
ealled'in  to  see  her.  She  ci.mplained  of  cough  and 
pidii  in  the  lower  scapular  region,  whieh  he  attri- 
buted to  frosh  softenings  of  old  tuberculous  nodules. 
Appropriato  medicinal  treatment,  with  Ihe  use  of 
the  tube,  soon  removed  these  symptoms  of  relapse, 
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nnd  she  has,  not  since  required  any  medical  advice. 
The  mechnnical  respiration  in  tliis  case,  has  pre- 
vented the  deposit  of  fresli  tubercles,  and  altered 
that  peculiar  babit  which  generates  it. 

Her  eldest  sister,  with  wlioin  she  had  been  in  the 
hal>it  (tf  sleeping,  a  few  months  prcAious  In  her  :it- 
tacli  exhibiteil  une»[uivocal  signs  of  consumption  ; 
jiud  though  lm\'ing  the  advantage  of  the  nufst  dis- 
tingnisbed  advice,  experienced  no  relief  till  she  re- 
moved to  Hastings.  The  bracing  sea  air.  and 
horse-exerciso  which  she  here  enjoy(Ml,  brought 
about  an  amr-lioratiou,  so  f.ir  as  to  checlc  the  most 
distressing  .m  njptoms,  and  do  away  with  the  cough. 
but  .she  still  remained  in  a  very  delicate  state.  The 
s>ntisractory  result  of  her  sister's  treatment  induced 
•her  mother  to  draw  Dr.  Ramadge"s  attention  to  her 
case  also.  He  found  her  chest  very  much  eon- 
traelcd,  the  middle  of  the  collar  bum  s  standiugout 
nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the 
upper  ribs,  which  were,  of  course,  gre.-itly  de- 
pre.sscd,  particuhirly  those  on  the  riglit  side.  Ans- 
cullMlion  discovered  in  the  summit  of  the  right  lung 
clear  indications  that  CI  Misumption  existed  in  a  latent 
form,  atteiuled  w ilh  an  insensible  excavation.  For 
the  improvement  i  if  her  general  health,  tonics.chiefly 
quinine,  with  preparations  nf  iron,  w(^re  oeeasion- 
ally  prescribed,  and  for  the  local  alfeelinn,  the  ar- 
tificial respiration  was  steadily  employed.  The 
restdt  was,  that  under  this  treatment,  she  rapidly 
improved,  the  chest  cxpandcil,  her  complexion 
from  vcrj-  pale,  became  somewhat  florid,  and  the 
functions  of  the  .system,  which  had  been  der.anged 
by  the  constitulicmal  debility,  were  rostin'cd  to 
their  normal  action.  SShe  was  subsequentlv  mar- 
ried to  an  individual  of  noble  rank,  by  whom  she 
has  had  tv\o  children,  and  her  general  health  has 
nit  since  been  iuterrupted  by  any  phlbisieal  ma- 
nifestations. 

In  rxamining  the  chests  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Dr.  IJamadge's   attenfiou  was 
direeli  d  to  that   of  a  yimnger  sister,   which  was 
preternaturally  full  and  large,  forming  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  two  preceding.     Her  general 
appearance  was  tluit  of  nibnst   health,  the   com- 
plexion florid,  and  her  size  and  growth  beyond  her 
years.     From  the  conlurmalion  of  the  chest,  he  at 
once  suspected  that  there  was  some  physical  impe- 
diment to  the  respiration,  which  on  inspecting  the 
throat,  proved  to  be  the  case  :  the  tonsils  being  so 
large   as  almost   to    meet.      This  enlargement  at 
times  interfered  with  the  voice.  There  vvas  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  respiration,  except  that  it  was 
puerile.      He   explained   to    her    family   and   her 
father,  who  was  present,  the  connecticm  between 
the    tonsils    and  the  highly  devcloi>ed  chest,  and 
added,  that  aWmugb  he  coiild  not  by  the  ear,  de- 
tect the  signs  of  tuberculous   disease  yet  he  had 
no  dotdjt,  the  peculiar  habit  ivhicb  hail  given  rise 
to  this  unusual   tonsillnry  enlargement,  had  .also 
led  to   the  deposition  of  tubercles,  and  that  they 
existed  in  a  scattered  form  in  the  lungs.     With  a 
view  to  lessen  the  susceptibility  of  mucous  irrita- 
tion in   the  throat,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of 
diminishing  the  tonsils,  by  a  leech  applied  occasi- 
onally beloiv  eacli  ear,  to"  be   succeeded  at   times, 
by  moveable  blisters.     Sarsaparilla  to  improve  the 
generalhabit,  and  iodide  of  p..tassitun  to  promote 
absorption,  were  also  recommended.     Thi.s  treat- 
ment was  adopted,  and  the  tonsils  were  reduced  in 
size.      The  y  nimg  lady  was  sent  to  a  school   at 
Brighton,  w  lu're  the  t(msils  became  still  more  di- 
minished, from  the  sea  air  ;  and  her  chest,  after 
some  time,  began  to   flatten,  and   other  signs   iif 
phthisical  disease,  betrayed  themselves.      She  had 
been  forewarned  to  use  the  tube,  to  make  up  by 
art,  for  the  loss  of  pi-oteetion  derived  fri.m  tlie  hss'- 
ening  of  the  tonsils,  but  negleetc  d  it.  She  returned 
to  I.cmdon  for  a<lviee.      lir.   IJamadge,   who  was 
cilled  in,  pointed  out    that 'the  reduction  of  the 
t  msils,  coupled  with  the  operation  of  some  exciting 
c.iuse,  bad  brought  im  the   softening  of  the  tu^ 
herdes  previonsly  suspected,  and  that  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  chest  with  the  other  symplom.s,  would 
have  been  prevented,  had  his  direcdons  relative  to 
the  tube  been   observed.     Finding  her   constitu- 
tional symptoms  urgent,  he  advised  the  abstractimi 
of  blood   from    the  upper  part  of  the   chest  bv 
leeches,   attention  to  medicinal  remedies  allevia- 
ting and  preparatory,  and  the  regular  emplovment 
of  the  artificial  l-espiration.     Tlio«c  wcr«  folloned 


up  some  months  at  Brighton,  to  which  place  she 
after  a  short  time  returned,  and  finally  got  quite 
well,  in  the  identical  locabty  where  the  disease 
had  first  declared  itself  in  a  manifest  form. 

The  eldest    son  of  this   family  bad   recently  re- 
turned from  a  continental  tour,  undertaken  to  im- 
prove bis  general  health,  which  was  delicate.     On 
examination,  no  evidence  of  disease  was   detected 
by  the  car,  but  his  chest  was  very  much  contracted, 
and  his  general  appearance  by  no  means  healthy. 
He  had  spent  some  tiini'  among  the  mountains   of 
.Switzerland,  where  the  climbing  of  .ascents  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  bis  lungs  to  deep  inspirations. 
J!ut  tlie   flatness    of  the   thorax^   the  tuberculous 
diathesis  prevalent  in   tb(>   family,  the  absence  of 
tonsillary  enlargement,  disease  of  the   heart,   or 
any  other  protective,  led   to  the    conclusion  that 
his  lungs  were  extremely  liable  to  tuberculous  in- 
vasion, if  not  already  tubcrculated.     He  had  just 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  light  re  iment  tind  was 
about  to  .join  it.  a  course  which  could   n..t    fail   to 
be  approved  of,  as   the  exercise,  v\  Inch  includes  a 
great  deal  of  running,  would  prove  highly  favour- 
able to   the  proper  expansion  of  his  lungs.     The 
service  agreed  with  him  remark.ably  well,  be  liked 
it    much,  and   was  exeeedinglv  active  ;  his  chest 
expanded,  and  his  general  health  was  considerably 
improved.     After  some  months  he  married,  and 
about  a  year  subsequently,  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness 
for  foreign  service,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  Syria.     Being   the  presumptive  heir  to  a  peer- 
age, and  by  the  particular  desire  of  the  nobleman 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  he  retired  from 
the  army,  very  much  against  his  ow  u  wish.     This 
change  from  an  acti\  c  to  a  comparatively  inactive 
life,  was  fiillowed  by  an  impaired  state  cif  his  ge- 
neral health,  and  a  cough.     Four  months  from  its 
ciimmcneemcnt.  be  came  up  to   town  and  bail  the 
advice  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  physicians  in  ordi- 
nary, who  considered  bis  case  decidedly  phthisical, 
and  exceedingly  serious,  and  directed  liim   to  pro- 
ceed  immediately  to  Tonbridge,  giving    him    the 
name  of  a  medical  man,  under  whom  he  was   to 
place  himself     This  was  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  aninmu  he  was  to  leave 
for  Nice.     He  had  apjilied   to  this  ]ihysiiiau   for 
advice   in  the  first  instance,  by  the   particular  re- 
quest of  two  noble  relatives,  but  before  acting  on 
it,  consulted  Dr.  Kamadge,  whose  treatment  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family  had  proved  so  suc- 
cessful, and  who   found,  on  "examination,  that  the 
right  lung  was  diseased,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  .semidiameler  of  this  side  of  the  chest 
and  the  other  amounted  to  nearly  an  inch  and   a 
''"."■  .I'"'  usual  -symptoms,  cough,  nocturnal  per- 
spirations. &c.,  were  present.     Considering  that  it 
would   be  highly  improper  to  send  him  away  in 
such  critical   circumstances,   from  the  \ery  place 
where  it  might  be  expected  be  could   proeiire  the 
best  attention,  that  it  would  be,  in  fact,  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  case,he  dissuaded  him  from  his 
jn'oposed  journey,  and  apartments  were  in  conse- 
quence taken  for  him  near  the  residence  of  bis 
parents,  a    short  distance  from  Hydc-1'ark.     Due 
attention  having  been  now  premised  for  the  relief 
of  the  constitutional    .symptoms,    he    was    pUaccd 
under    a    course    of  mechanical  respiration,  and 
shortly   began  to  show  evident  signs    of  amend- 
ment, which  ended  in  recovery,  and  thus  super- 
seded  all   necessity  for   leaving    town   or   going 
abroad.     Two  winters  have  elapsed,  and   be  still 
I  ujoys  immunity  from  any  return  of  the  synqitoms. 
Tbo  above  cases  are    not    the   less    interesting 
from  the  eireiimslance  of  having  occurred   in   one 
family.'    shortly  after  three  of  its  members  had 
been  cut  oil'  b^'  consumption  ;  and  it  is  not  going 
beyond  my  own  conviction  to  say,  that  but  for  the 
Use  of  the  meehanieal    respiration,   these,    in    all 
probability  would  have  shared  the  same  fate.     In 
none  of  the  cases  did  the  mechanical  treatment 
operate  injuriously,  and  the    cures    have    so  far 
proved  themselves  permanent,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  time,  they  all    enjoy    excellent 
ordinary  health.    As  a  proof  of  the  .satisfaction  this 
highly  respectable  family  derived  from  the  success 
of  the  treatment,  Dr.  Kamadge  has   been  indebted 
to  their  expressions  of  approval  for  the  confidence 
reposed  ill  him  by  some  of  their  friends,  who  have 
since  a)iplied  to  him  for  advice  under  biiailw  affec- 


tions. It  is  not  a  bttle  remarkable  that  all  its 
members  .attacked  with  consumption  who  had  not 
adopted  this  pecuUar  treatment  died,  and  the  re- 
mainder— seven  in  number — who  aiailed  them- 
selves of  it  are  now  living,  and  in  excellent  health. 
I  be  ci.injoint  features  in  their  history  afford  at 
once,  negative  and  positive  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  assumed  in  the  preceding 
argiinientSj  Some  of  these  details  are  worthy  of 
remark.  In  the  first  case,  the  pulmonary  afi'ection 
showed  itself  originally  in  the  right  lung,  and 
hero  we  see  it  retarded,  and  driven  back  as  it  were, 
by  the  accidental  enlargement  of  the  left  tonsil  : 
on  the  return  of  this  gland  to  its  former  size,  we 
find  thc'consumptive  indications  reappeariug,lhe  site 
of  the  disease  haviug  changed  from  the  right  to 
the  left  lung. 

I  may  herd  incidentally  remark,  that  the  greatest 
ainmint  of  disease  is  almost  invariably  recogni- 
sable before  and  after  death  in  the  left  lung.  I 
have  heard  this  accounted  for  b\-  my  prect-ptor, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  follow"ing  manner. 
When  tuberculous  deposition  first  commences,  it  is 
generally  in  the  summit  of  both  lungs,  hut  greater 
in  the  right  than  the  left,  and  therefore  solution  is 
fii-Nl  discovered  in  the  fiirmer.  After  this,  it  will 
often  hapjien  that  some  accidental  circumstance 
interrupts  its  progress  by  expanding  the  pulmo- 
nary tis.sue  in  the  neighbonrhoodofthedisea.se, 
and  this  expansion  will  be  greater  where  the  tu- 
berculous deposit  is  more  extensive,  ;'.  c,  on  the 
right  side.  The  more  this  tissue  is  expanded,  the 
less  susceptibility  does  it  retain  of  new  tuberculari- 
zatioii,  and  hence  the  disease,  if  not  subdued,  as  it 
advances,  spreads  more  on  the  left  side, — makes  its 
first  reappeai'ance  there,  and  its  most  extensive 
ravages  in  that  lung. 

The  effect  of  tonsillary  enlargement  is  also 
seen  in  a  very  marked  and  unequivocal  manner  in 
the  thin!  case,  where  the  chest  was  prematurely 
full,  and  well  developed  during  its  presence,  but 
sunk  into  an  opposite  state  of  contraction  upon  its 
removal.  The  whole  family  indeed,  evinced  a 
]ircdisposition  to  the  malady.  Tubercles  had 
formed  in  all  their  lungs,  but  in  the  cases  adduced, 
their  liquefaction  had  been  kept  back,  and  con- 
trolled partially  and  tinqiorarily  by  natural  anta- 
gonistic causes,  and  ultimately  in  a  permanent 
way  by  art,  which  stepped  in  with  aid,  more  cer- 
tain and  decisive  than  nature.  Some  credit  was, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  medicinal  treatment,  both 
prep.aratory  and  accompanying,  and  this  is  a  part 
of  the  questii-'ii  that  will  be  considered  in  its 
proper  place,  luit  the  complete  failure  of  mere  me- 
dicinal treatment  in  similar  cases,  or  its  very  mo- 
dified and  unsatisfactory  results,  argue  strongly 
that  the  mechanical  respirator  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  action,  and  may  with  justice  lay  claim 
ti>  the  credit  of  success. 

The  fourth  case  exemplifies  the  absence  of  ne. 
cessity  for  removal  from  town,  either  to  the 
country  or  abroad,  under  miuiifest  phthisis.  The 
practice  of  sending  patients  away  from  their 
friends  and  their  country  in  this  disease,  appears 
to  me  incapable  of  being  defended.  The  chief  ar- 
gument in  its  favi-nr  would  seem  to  be  precedent. 
The  fashion  lias  so  long  prevailed,  that  the  pro- 
priety of  it  has  ceased  to  be  questioned,  lliis 
deference  to  precedent  should  be  left  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe;  it  is  not  at  all  applicable  to 
medical  practice. — No  good  could  have  resulted 
from  the  patient's  removal  in  this  ease.  He  would 
have  been  se]):irated  from  bis  friends  and  relatives 
at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  that  most 
called  fiir  their  attention  ami  sympathy,  also  from 
the  opportunities  of  procuring  the  best  medical 
advice,  which  it  may  be  presumed  arc  much  more 
numerous  in  (his  metropolis  than  abroad.  He  re- 
covered without  removal,  and  was  thus  spared  the 
incomeiiii  nee  and  peril  to  which  a  long  journey 
would  have  expo.sed  him.  Liquefactions  are  of 
constant  ocenrrenee  ;  v\  hilc  they  are  goingforw  ard, 
patients  require  all  the  medical  skill  and  care  they 
can  have,  to  watch  and  control  the  symptoms  as 
they  arise.  Travelling  by  land  or  sea,  places  these 
in  most  instaiiees,  biyond  their  reach,  and  when 
located  in  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  I'un 
the  serious  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  uiiskU- 
fiil  praelilioners.  who  too  freiiucntly.  by  the  adiui- 
uislxttlioii  (.if  improper  meiUcines, — us  for  iustanoe, 
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mci-fiiry— cut  sliort  the  work  of  rlccay.  These 
consiileratious  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the  hyjio- 
tlietioal  benefits  of  warm  cUmates.  Some  of  luir 
hiyh  meilieal  authorities,  liowcver,  slill  sanetiou 
lliis  practice  by  reeommcndiut;  migration  to  many 
of  llieir  jiatients.  Wlieii  benefit  appears  to  be  de- 
rived, and  the  patient  has  returneil  alive,  1  Iki\c 
always  been  able  to  trace  the  cause  to  some  na- 
tural protection,  such  as  a  contraction  of  the 
trachea,  disease  of  the  heart,  &e.,  existino;  befme 
tliey  left  home,  or  to  pulmonary  expansion, 
bronchi  about  Ijy  accidental  catarrh  caught  in  the 
pro.seeution  of  (in-ir  journey,  or  when  tlie  disease 
has  been  incipient,  to  thodceper  anilmoro  enerpetie 
inspirations,  which  change  i.>f  air  and  increased 
exercise  occasion. 

The  beneficial  ctfects  of  this  rejulated  respira- 
tion are  not  confined  to  the  pulmonary  organs.  I 
cannot  point  out  the  collateral  advantages  better 
than  by  quoting  Dr.  l{tun;ulge's  own  remarks  on 
tlie  subject.  lie  says  in  the  cliapter  on  treatment. 
— "  It  maj'  be  advisable  to  explain  in  what  manner 
the  simple  process  of  inhalation,  while  it  expands 
the  ptdraouary  apparatus,  at  the  same  time  regu- 
lates the  most  important  of  the  visceral  functions. 
The  mere  expansion  of  the  lungs  in  the  first  in- 
stance, tends  indirectly  to  remove  congestion  of 
the  liver  and  aNo  of  the  stom.ach,  spleen,  pancreas, 
and  intestinal  canal,  all  deiiending  on  tlie  more 
fi'ce  circidatinn  <.»f  the  blood  in  the  former.  The 
biliary  as  well  as  the  great  salivar}'  secretittn,  is 
hereby  promoted  to  a  healthy  activity,  such  mor- 
bid irritability  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  as  may  be  present,  productive  nfindiges 
tion,  is  removed;  the  chyliferous  absorption  be- 
longing to  the  small  intestines  so  indispcnsiljle  to  life 
is  actively  carried  on,  end  the  iujnrious  retention 
of  excrcmentitious  matter  in  the  Uirger  inleslines 
is  obviated  by  increased  mucous  moistnri-  and  ac- 
celerated peristaltic  motion.  It  were  easy,  did  I 
deem  It  essential  to  point  out  at  length  the  beneli- 
cial  eftcets  protlueed  on  other  secretions,  and  to 
explain  the  mode  by  which  inhalation  acts  on  the 
kidneys;  but  sufficient  has  been  stated  to  enable 
the  medical  man  to  draw  his  own  deductions  in 
these  particulars." 

It  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  truly  practical  and 
indefatigable  pathologist,  whose  text  I  Iiave  here 
quoted,  to  find  these  novel  and  imptirtant  views  of 
>vhich  he  is  the  atithor,  occasionally  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented,  or  neglected,  bnt  he  en- 
dures such  treatment  in  common  with  many  dis- 
tjngnished  individnals,  who  have  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  science,  by  invading  the  est.ablished 
prejudices  and  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  age.  It 
may  also  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  him  to  re- 
flect, as  Sir  Uavid  Bri'wster  felicitously  observes, 
that  he  who  contends  for  truths  which  he  has  him- 
self been  permitted  to  discover,  may  w  cU  sustain 
the  conflict  in  which  presumption  and  error  are 
destined  to  fall.  The  present  age  may  not  be  a 
tribunal  either  sufficiently  pure  or  enlightened  to 
decide  the  issue,  but  he  can  appeal  to  posterity, 
and  rest  with  confidence  in  its  sure  decree. 

DISCIPULUS. 


Spontaneous  expulsion  of  Uterine 
Poet  PUS.  M-l  Marclial  relates  tlic  following 
case: — A  lady,  18  years  of  age,  the  mother  of 
several  children,  had  for  three  years  laboured 
under  uterine  liieniorrhage,  pains  in  the  loins, 
a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  &:c.  She 
was  treated  as  for  inflammatory  congestion  of 
the  uterus.  One  day,  when  preparing  herself 
for  a  bath,  she  felt,  while  stooping,  somelhing 
become  detached  and  escape  throngh  the  geni- 
tal organs.  This  object,  which  was  a  polypus, 
presented  some  resemblance  to  the  heart  cf  a 
fowl,  onh'  it  was  somewhat  more  flattened.  It 
consisted  of  a  hndi/  and  a  prtlklc  ;  the  latter 
being  smooth  on  one  side,  but  torn  on  the  other, 
evidenlly  from  the  violence  of  its  expulsion. 
On  making  a  vertical  section  of  this  body,  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its  being  formed 
entirely  by  the  uterine  tissue,  being  a  true  pro- 
longation of  that  organ. 


CASE    OF    THE    LATE    MB.    K.  CAKLILE. 

nx  DB.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS  or  ST.  THOMAS's 
HOSPITAL. 

(Forllic  'MF.nicAL   Times.') 

-VpAUTfnjni  the  intrinsic  interest  which  altaehes 
ina  medical  sense  to  the  facts  determined  by  the 
op|iorliinitics  afl'orded  at  his  own  desire  of 
examining  bis  body  after  death,  the  case  of  the 
late  Mr.  Carlilu  has  excilcd  suHieient]'uli!ic  cu- 
riosity to  render  proper  the  stepofprcsenlinghis 
fri'  nds  and  the  ]ud)lic  with  a  succinct  and  au- 
thentic statement  of  the  particulars  as  deter- 
mined by  the  ins|iection  of  his  body,  which  it 
was  my  duty  to  conduct.  Nor  would  the  his- 
tory of  Ills  life  be  complete  without  an  open 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  (hose  really 
desirous  to  extend,  by  every  lcgitima(e  means, 
the  practical  usefulness  of  medical  science,  of 
the  substantial  benefit  wdiich  a  public  example 
like  his,  is  calculated  to  confer.  His  anxious, 
and  repeatedly  avowed  wishes  were,  that  every 
use  should  be  made  of  his  remains  in  elucida- 
tion and  furtherance  of  science,  and  in  contri- 
bution to  the  availableness  ami  certainties  of 
those  resources  w  hich  medical  science  can  now 
conunand,  to  mitigate, where  it  fails  c(m)pl''te!y 
to  dispossess  of  its  sting,  tlie  •^everlly  of  human 
suffering.  It  woidd  certainly  be  but  a  partial 
execulion  of  these  wishes,  if  the  obligation  and 
benefit  which  the  betpiest  of  Mr.  Carlile  is  so 
eminently  fitted  to  produce,  alike  to  the  imblic 
and  the  profession,  were  circumscribed  and 
forgotten  within  the  walls  of  the  limited  abode 
to  which  his  body  has  been  consigned.  It  is 
neither  my  desire  nor  my  province  to  appear 
as  the  eulogist  of  his  peculiar  sentiments  on 
the  subjects  of  science  and  religion.  My  desire 
is  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  wishes  which 
dictated  a  magnanimous,  though  eccentric,  be- 
quest. 

I  hitve  endeavoured  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible,  to  collect  from  the  most  authentic 
and  trust-worthy  sources,  all  the  facts  relating 
to  his  latter  hislory.  But  as  the  post-mortem 
examination  was  made  and  recorded  in  detail 
on  the  register  of  the  hospital,  without  any 
information  of  a  certain  character  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  his  illness,  its  results  may  be 
received  as  quite  uninfluenced  by  the  bias  with 
which  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  case  some- 
times tti'ects  and  regulates  the  interpretation 
which  appearances  after  death  may  appear  to 
wariant. 

In  general  formation,  the  body  was  distin- 
guished by  all  tlie  marks  of  robustness  and 
strength;  the  chest  was  broad  and  well  deve- 
loped. The  features  and  contour  of  the  face 
were  quite  symmetrical.  In  figure,  the  head, 
if  viewed  in  profile,  approximated,  although 
not  closely,  to  the  form  whicli  is  characteristic 
of  the  crania  of  the  American  variety  of  man- 
kind. The  anterior  segment  gradually  re- 
ceded, the  plane  of  this  uniform  recession  ter- 
minating in  an  elevated  vertex  or  summit 
which  occupied  a  posiiion  posterior  to  a  line 
drawn  transversely  over  the  head,  from  one 
parietal  prominence  to  the  other.  In  this  par- 
ticular, with  respect  to  the  configuration  of  the 
head,  different  families  of  the  human  race,  and 
equally  as  obvious,  individuals  of  the  same  na- 
tion and  same  family  present  very  numerous 
varieties.  The  vertex  or  summit  of  the  cranial 
arch  offers  as  many  variations  in  size  as  in  po- 
sition. In  the  Hindoo,  the  highest  point  is 
placed  directly  over  the  parietal  ])roniincnees. 
This  circumstance  of  ibo  plane  of  the  forehead 
being  uniform,  while  it  gives  the  character  of 
gradual  inclination  backwards,  leaves  capa- 
cious room  for  the  development  of  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  brain. 


In  tlie  North  American  Indian,  the  vertex 
— I  use  this  lo  denote  the  apex  of  the  cranial 
bone  wherever  placed— is  ([uite  over  the  occi- 
]iilal  region  ;  the  frontal  recession  more  rapid, 
the  facial  angle  conscqiicnlly  more  acute.  In 
the  Peruvian,  it  coincides  wilh  the  middle  point 
of  the  coronal  suture.  In  the  Patagouian,  it 
is  placed  considerably  anterior  to  this  suture. 
In  thet.e  two  instances,  the  forehead  acquires 
the  character  of  great  elevation  and  expanse. 
In  the  crania  of  the  Greeks  and  llic  I/gyptiars, 
a  vertical  bias  is  observed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead,  from  which  the  line  toineidiug 
wilh  the  summit  ]iroceeds  with  semicircular 
tmiformity,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  occipital 
prominence  This  figure  always  produces  the 
idea  of  high  intellectual  development.  Tlie 
prognalhous  formation  of  the  Ethiopian  skull 
'eaves  necessarily  the  vertex  at  a  considerably 
posterior  situation.  The  position  of  the  vertex 
1ms  always  a]qiearcd  to  me  (o  influence  consi- 
derably the  intellectuality  of  the  ciprcssiuii 
which  belongs  to  the  head.  \'arieties  c(|nally 
marked  in  the  form  of  the  head  are  constantly 
observed  in  individnals  without  any  dcniou- 
strable  co-existence  of  variations  in  tlic  endow- 
ments of  the  mind.  While  in  mere  cimjir/ura- 
lioii,  therelbre,  the  head  of  Mr.  Carlile  did  not 
atlain  the  standard  of  pcrfeeti.  n  whicli  modern 
taste  has  assigned  for  the  determination  of  the 
highest  mental  excellence,  it  may  be  proved 
by  example,  that  the  form  of  his  head  was  com- 
patible with  the  possession  of  great  intellectual- 
powers.  While,  however,  the  facial  angle  was 
somewhat  below  the  average  of  Kuropeati 
standard,  the  line  carried  from  one  temporal 
ridge  to  the  opposite,  exceeded  in  length,  that 
which  common  observation  recognises  as  the 
average.  In  volume,  therefore,  the  forehead 
gained,  transversely,  the  development  which  it 
failed  to  attain  verticiilly.  Imagining  a  Hue 
dividing  vertically  and  transversely  Ihe 
cranium,  the  posterior  inesentcd  a  (jreater 
comparative  volume  than  the  anterior  segment. 
The  circular  admeasurement  of  the  lic:id,  as 
formed  by  a  line  carried  horizonlally  over  the 
superciliary  ridges,  and  botmdmg  the  occiput 
at  the  level  of  the  tuberosity,  gave  -i.'i  [  inches. 
The  vertical,  as  obttiined  by  a  line  carried 
from  the  tragus  of  one  c;ir  to  that  of  the  oppo- 
site, afl'ordetl  lS\  inches.  Tlic  former  some- 
what exceeded  the  mean  admeasurcniciit  of  the 
European  head,  while  the  latter  was  not  more 
than  equal  to  the  standard.  Some  of  these 
facts  were  furnished  nie  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Dixon.  The  countenance  acquired  breadth 
and  squareness  from  the  prominence  of  the 
check.  The  general  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance conveyed  strikingly  the  idea  of  resolu- 
tion and  firmness;  but  withal  the  expression 
was  placid. 

The  brain,  including  the  ccrebclium,  pons 
varolii,  and  a  portion  of  the  medulla,  amounted 
in  weight  to  3lbs.  63  2i.— The  cerebellum 
separated  from  the"  pons  varolii  weighed 
5=;.  5^.  —  In  proportional  value,  these 
weights  arc  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  9J. 

This  proves  a  somewhat  gieater  relative  de- 
velopment of  cerebrum  than  ordinary ;  the 
average,  I  believe,  is  as  one  to  about  eight  in 
the  weight  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  healthy  : 
the  grey  iiialter,  or  lieniisphcrical  ganglion 
was  heailhy  in  siructmeand  colour;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  iVIr.  Solly,  the  grey  matter  did  not 
exceed  the  average  depth.  No  other  morbid 
condition  could  be  found  in  the  brain  than  that 
of  a  minute  apoplectic  cavity  in  the  substance 
of  the  lubcrnmi'i/ore.  '1  his  was  situated  on 
the  right  of  the  median  line,  and  superior  and 
posterior  to  the  transverse  median  plane  of  the 
pons.     It  contained  a  small  quantity  of  reddish 
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pus-like  substance,  appearing  likcdisentetriatetl 
cerebral  matter.  The  capaciCy  "f  ''i'*  little 
cell  did  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
pea.  The  structure  immediately  adjacent  in- 
dicated only  slight  marks  of  softening.  The 
existence  of  an  adventitious  membrane  or  ejst  to 
this  cavity,  could  not  be  decidedly  proved.  It 
is  the  most  probable  supposition  in  regard  to 
its  formation,  that  it  was  produced  by  a  small 
apoplectic  clot,  siibsei]uently  disai)peanng  un- 
der the  agency  of  absorption,  more  or  less 
augmented,  in  proi)ortion,  by  the  softening 
and  disintegration  of  the  adjacent  structure. 

From  the  situation  of  the  cavity  with  refe- 
rence to  the  columns  traversing  the  pons,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  continuity  of  the  posterior 
)>yraniid  or  sentient  portion  of  the  cms  cerebri  of 
the  right  side,  was  chielly  broken  down.  Since 
the  cavity  existed  on  the  right  of  the  median 
plane  of  the  pons,  and  above  the  decussation 
of  the  columns,  the  paralysis  must  have  af- 
fected the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  probably, 
sensation,  to  a  greater  extent  than  motion. 
The  aorta,  with  the  roots  of  the  large  vessels 
attached,  weighed  \3l  oz.  The  normal  weight 
of  the  organ  in  the  adult  is  given  by  physio- 
logists at  about  9  oz.  In  general  volume,  also, 
the  heart  had  augmented.  The  cavities  of 
the  two  ventricles  had  somewhat  enlarged,  the 
left  more  obviously  than  the  right.  The  ven- 
tricular parietes  on  the  left  side  were  slightly 
hypertrophied.  The  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves  were  quite  healthy  :  the  aorta  likewise, 
■with  the  exception  of  a  little  deposit,  and 
thickening  around  the  attacheil  borders  of  one 
of  the  curtains.  A  slight  dilatation  appeared 
in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  ; 
frequent  atheromatous  patches  were  observed 
tinderncath  the  lining  membrane.  Here,  de- 
posits were  found  also  in  the  coats  of  the  iliac 
vessels.  The  heart  was  covered  ivith  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  fat,  a  circumstance  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  e>tiniating  its  aug- 
mented weight  and  volume,  as  evidences  of  a 
pathological  state. 

No  satisfactory  evidences  of  disease  could  be 
detected  in  the  lungs  :  the  right  was  univer- 
sally adherent  to  the  costal  pleura  :  the  adhe- 
sions  wore  obviously  of  old  forn)ation.  The 
base  of  the  lungs  was  attached  in  the  same 
■way  to  the  diaphragm.  The  parenchyma  of 
the  lungs,  immediately  subjacent  to  the  pleura, 
presented  no  decided  proofs  of  having  been 
involved  in  the  neighbouring  inflammation. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
on  this  side,  was  congested  to  a  slight  degree  : 
a  little  dilatation  of  the  smaller  channels  likc- 
■wise,  in_  some  places,  in  others,  thickenings  of 
the  lining  membrane  were  observed.  The 
smaller  divisions  of  the  bronchi  contained  the 
product  of  bronchitis:  this,  however,  was 
small  iii  quantity.  No  proofs  could  be  disco 
vered  of  the  existence  of  pneumonic  consolida- 
tion, although  it  was  reported  that  he  died  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Notwithstanding 
the  congested  state,  it  was  very  dilierent  from 
that  form  of  congestion  which  "belongs  to  the 
first  stage  of  pneumonia.  Some  impediment 
■was  oU'ered  to  the  escape  of  air  from  the  air 
vessels,  for  the  collapse  of  the  lung  was  less 
complete  than  that  which  is  observed  to  occur 
luider  the  conditions  of  health.  On  the  left 
side  no  pleural  adhesions  existed.  In  structure 
this  hmg  was  healthy;  but  the  bronchial 
tubes  prescntcil  nearly  the  same  ajipearance  as 
those  on  the  right.  All  the  organs  of  the 
abdomen  were  found  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state.  As  formerly  staled,  the  facts"  thus  de- 
tenuiiicd  by  the  examination  of  the  body,  at 
a  period  of  four  days  after  death,  were  recorded 
■without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  case. 
It  will  be  now  seen  ■what  correspondence  there 


is  between  the  condition  which  the  inspection 
of  the  body  has  enabled  us  to  discover,  and  the 
signs  by  which  those  conditions  were  rendered 
manifest  in  the  living  state.  I  can  hold  n)vself 
resjionsible  for  the  coneclness  of  the  following 
facts,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  his  health 
for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  gather  them  from  the  most  authentic 
soiu'ces,  his  own  immediate  friends. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years  before  his 
death,  the  late  Mr.  Carlile  laboured  under  a 
peculiar  form  of  aslhina  :  it  was  marked  parti- 
cularly by  attacks  or  paroxysms  of  more  or 
less  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing.  During 
these  attacks,  the  more  prominent  sensations 
were  those  of  great  pressure  and  tightness 
across  the  chest.  These  paroxysms  did  not 
terminate  in  cojiious  expectoration,  as  in  the 
humid  form  of  asthmatic  aflcctions.  His  diffi 
culty  of  breathing  suffered  almost  imiuediate 
and  excessive  aggravation,  even  by  a  stay  of  a 
few  days  duration,  at  his  residence  in  Fleet- 
street,  so  that  for  some  years  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  the  country  for  his  nightly  rest. 
Breathing  thus,  for  a  portion  only  of  the  four- 
and-twcnty  hours,  the  less  salubrious  atmos- 
phere of  his  town  residence,  he  succeeded  in 
alleviating,  to  a  great  extent,  the  continued 
oppression  and  distress  of  breathing  which  his 
complaint  wonhl  otherwise  have  incvitablv 
produced.  His  habits  were  temjicrale  and  re- 
gular :  he  never  referred  any  uneasiness  to  the 
region  of  the  heart .-  he  was  not  subject  to  jial- 
pitation  or  fiuntings.  While  breathing  the 
country  air,  he  felt  almost  entirely  free  from 
all  restraint  of  breathing.  During-  the  pa- 
ro-xysms  which  came  on  in  the  city,  his  exer- 
tions for  breath  fre(iuently  became  distressing, 
and  his  coiuitcnance  was  thrown  into  the  livid 
anxious  condition  which  so  peculiarly  belongs 
to  the  paroxysm  of  asthmatic  oppression. 

In  the  year  1841  he  became  the  subject  of  a 
singular  attack  of  paralysis.  One  evening, 
after  rather  severe  exertion  in  walking,  he 
found  that  the  power  and  sensibility  of  the  left 
side  of  the  body  were  being  gradually  lost,  or, 
as  he  expressed  it  to  one  of  his  familv  at  the 
time,  "  all  the  life  of  the  left  side  of  I'lis  body 
appeared  to  be  flowing  in  the  most  strange 
way,  to  the  ri'//it."  In  a  short  time  the  para- 
lysis was  complete.  It  is  important  and  inte- 
resting to  recollect  that  during  the  whole  pro-  | 
gress  and  development  of  the  paralytic  seizure, 
his  mind  stood  undisturbed,  a  conscious  wit-  i 
ncss  to  the  approach  of  that  mysterious  and 
singular  change,  by  which  the  exiremest  com- 
mands of  volition,  the  proud  mandates  of  the 
mind,  were  long  dispossessed  of  the  power  to 
excite  respondent  agency  in  the  formerly  obe- 
dient hand.  He  conversed  freely  and  as  intel- 
ligently as  ever  with  his  attendants.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  he  recovered  to  a  great 
extent,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  and 
sensation  ;  the  loss  of  sensibility  was  more 
complete  in  the  face  than  the  reii:aining  parts 
of  the  allccted  side.  The  return  of  sensation 
on  the  left  side  of  the  face  was  slower  and  less 
complete  than  in  other  parts.  He  died  in  one 
of  his  usual  asthmatic  attacks,  at  his  house  in 
Fleet-street.  This  fatal  attack  came  on  sud- 
denly, and  too  rapiilly  to  render  it  safe  or 
]iiacticable  to  remove  him  to  his  country  resi- 
dence. It  is  believed  that  if  his  removal  to 
the  country  had  been  earlier  and  jiromptlv 
made,  he  would  have  survived,  with  his  usual 
impunity,  thocHeets  of  his  last  illness.  In  the 
history  of  the  paralysis  with  which  the  late  Mr. 
Carlile  was  afl'cctcd,  in  their  physiological 
references,  there  are  several  points  of  no  unin- 
teresting character.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
discover  a  spontaneous  extravasation  into  t  he 
substance  of  the  pons  vaiolii ;  and  it  has  been 


stated  by  the  most  practical  authorities,  that 
death  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
extravasation.  According  to  the  statistical 
records  of  Andral,  out  of  392  cases  of  cerebral 
hainorrhagc,  nine  only  of  effusion  into  the 
pons  varolii  were  found.  The  original  attack 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Carlile  was  accompanied  by 
no  convulsions,  no  extinction  of  mental  con- 
sciousness, no  stertor.  The  question  may  be 
raised :  could  the  physiologist  have  predicted 
the  situation  in  the  brain  at  which  the  rupture 
and  extravasation  had  occurred  Y  Are  the 
cases  of  apoplfctic  efl'usion  into  the  pons  al- 
ways characterised  and  distinguishable  by  an 
absence  of  stertor  and  coma  ?  The  con- 
verse of  this  is  generally  held  to  be  true  ;  but 
as  a  general  fact  it  iscertain,  that  under  all  cir. 
cumstances  of  extravasation  within  the  limits 
of  llie  cranial  cavity,  whatever  the  situation  in 
which  it  occurs,  the  phenomena  are  dependent 
upon,  and  are  referable  to,  the  pressure  which 
the  general  mass  of  the  brain  sustains.  The 
pressure  may  oppress  almost  equally  any  part 
of  the  organ,  and  may  bo  explained  and  under- 
stood  on  the  ]ninciple  of  hydrostatic  difl'usion 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  (,'arlile.  It  may,  therefore, 
correctly  be  argued,  that  the  undisturbed  pre- 
sence of  consciousness  was  due  only  to  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  vessel  ruptured,  and  therefore, 
of  the  ipiantity  of  blood  efl'used.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  understanil,  from  the  immediate  proximity 
of  tlie  spinal  centre,  in  cases  of  eluision  in  the 
neiglihourhood  of  the  base  of  thebrain,  that 
under  the  condition  of  any  serious  and  bulky 
extravasation,  the  cord  will  suffer,  and  convul- 
sions, dyspliag'ia,  and.  other  spinal  phenomena, 
will  strongly  mark  the  approach  of  deatli.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  limited  extent  rather  than  the  seat  of 
etftision  which  explains  the  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Curlile's  case,  and  ivhich  enable  us  to  account  for 
the  comparative  impunity  with  which  he  survived 
tlic  attack.  The  sliglu  softening  of  structure  nd- 
jacent  to  the  ejst  in  this  case,  is  calculated,  like- 
wise, to  suggest  some  few  reflections  of  interest. 
In  all  cases  of  cerebral  hajmorrhage,  from  the  closed 
biix-lilie  limits  of  the  cranium,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  pressure  of  a  clot  must  operate  equally  in  every 
direction,  and.  that,  consequently,  it  must  compress 
every  pait  of  the  enclosed  mass,  with  as  nuich  se- 
verity, as  the  ptirtiuns  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  extravasation,  and  yet  the  disin- 
tegratory  process  affects  only  the  ptu'ts  in  direct 
contact  with  the  clot.  It  is,  thus,  that  the  total 
volume  of  the  mass  is  diminished,  and  the  aggre- 
gate brain  allowed  to  recover  its  nt^irmal  density. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Carlile,  as  already  remarked, 
tlie  cyst,  and  formerly  tile  clot,  was  situated  in  the 
sentient  segmeiit  of  the  pons,  in  the  substance  of 
the  posterior  pyramid,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  locality  to  wliich  the 
scTitieut  root  of  the  trigeminus  lias  been  anatomi- 
cally followed.  If  induction  from  physiological  facts 
be  allowed,  it  is  not  improb.ihle  that  the  slowness 
with  which  the  restoration  of  sensation  occurred  in 
the  face,  coiiiparutivoly  with  the  period  of  it.^  return 
in  other  parts,  w  as  dependent  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  point  of  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve  was 
involved  in  the  pressure.  In  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription, if  tlie  clot  had  extended  in  its  bulk  and 
influence,  beyond  the  median  line  <.ifthe  pons,  the 
singular  pathological  experiment  would  have  been 
performed,  liy  which  a  completi'  separation  would 
iiave  been  acconiplislicd  Itctucen  the  sentient  ap- 
paratus of  the  cc  relirum,  and  that  of  the  cerclx-l- 
luui.  y.ycn  under  tlic  partial  i.selation  of  the 
cerebcliuni,  wliieli  luqipoucd  in  tlio  case  of 
Mr.  Carlile,  a  conipcteut  physiologist,  if  con- 
iident  in  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis, — 
might  have  elii  itcd  facts  of  no  inferior  value  and 
interest  to  tlie  physician. 

This  ease  proves  the  fart  which  has  been  denied 
by  the  highest  autli.'riiy,  that  an  ap^'plectic  clot 
into  the  pons  varolii  may  happen  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, not  only  wiiliout  entaiiiiig  the  immediate 
consequence  of  death,  fmt  without  the  manifesta- 
tion of  11  single  formidai^le  [sign.  In  c<'iichision, 
it    is  by  no  means  desirable  to  withhold  the  re- 
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niarU.  thiit  iii  oontomiilatins;  tlio  instructive  facts 
ivliii'li  Hiis  iiiipiM-rcc't  analysis  of  Mr.  Carlile's  case 
lias  developed,  it  must  lie  a  source  of  compensating 
gratification  to  tliose  whose  feelings  and  affections 
Ills  stern  and  philosophical  bequest  was  n\ost 
likelv  to  violate  ami  appal,  to  find,  apart  from  (he 
advantages  which  may  occur  to  medical  science 
fi-oni  an  example,  thus  magnanimously  shewn,  of 
iuditlerence  to  the  over-wrought  delicacy  of  popu- 
lar taste,  that  his  own  individual  case  should  have 
accomplished  sitmrlliiiig,  and  should  have  added  an 
interesting  store  to  the  treasury  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 


HUNTFRIAN  ORATION. 


Perivereil  at  the  Royal  Colk-ge  of  Siir?eoli3, 
«v  J.  M.  ARNOTT,   Esq.  .<:c. 


In  the  same  class  of  medical  improvers  as 
Bell,  wo  may  also  rank  one  whose  loss  was  re- 
cently felt,  not  only  in  the  nation  where  it  oc- 
onrred,  but  by  all  Europe  which  he  had  in- 
structed,— Larrey. 

Larrev  was  born  in  I7GG  ;  became  a  pupil  of 
his  uncle,  who  practised  surgery  at  Toulouse, 
and,  after  seven  years'  professional  education, 
was  appointed  surgeon  in  the  navy.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  at  tlio  outbreak  of  the  revohi- 
tion,  and,  in  1793,  was  sent  as  regimental 
surgeon  t')  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  If  we  would 
have  a  specimen  of  the  extraordinary  energy 
and  indignant  resistance  with  which  France 
then  stayed  the  attack  of  the  first  coalition,  we 
may  look  to  Larrey,  the  most  zealous  individual 
of  the  important  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  invented  the  aiiibiilrniie^  volmilrf.,  and  was 
the  first  military  surgeon  wlio,  having  dressed 
the  wounded,  carried  them  oK  from  under  tlic 
very  fire  of  the  batteries.  "  It  is  to  Larrey," 
says  one  of  his  panegyrists,  "  that  we  owe  our 
place  of  honour  on  the  field  of  battle."  Such 
zeal  could  not  fail  to  win  applause  ;  and  Larrey 
obtained  special  mention  in  the  report  of  Genl. 
de  lieanharnais  after  a  battle  fought  before 
Mayence  in  July  1793. 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1794,  ho  gained 
the  fiiendship  of  that  Lieutenant  of  Artillery 
who  was  de  tincil  to  shake  the  world  !  He 
accompanied  the  French  army  to  Egypt,  and 
served  in  all  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  Xa 
pjleon  throughout  Eiuope.  It  is  needless  to 
detail  the  honours  successively  conferred  upon 
Larrey  until  his  social  position  became  cipial 
to  his  merits  ;  but  I  may  mention  that,  after 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  lie  was  made  Baron  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  in  181-2  he  was  made 
Chirurgien  en  Chef  of  the  Grande  Armie.  He 
liked  to  be  called  by  the  title  of  nobility  which 
he  had  earned  :  nor  was  this  a  childish  vanity  ; 
for  he  knew  that  neither  the  chance  of  birth, 
nor  the  favour  of  a  court,  had  made  him  a 
Baron  ;  but  that  the  dignity  had  been  bestowed 
by  a  discriminating  hand  which  never  conferred 
honours  upon  incompetency  or  inefficiency. 

His  arduous  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from 
recording  a  host  of  facts  selected  from  the 
myriads  presented  to  his  observation.  Among 
the  works  Avitli  which  he  enriched  surgical 
literature,  some  of  the  best  are  : — .\  Memoir  on 
Amputation  of  the  Extremities  after  Gun-shot 
Wounds— A  Historical  and  Surgical  Account 
of  the  Expedition  of  the  French  Army  to  KgY|it 
and  Syria. — Memoirs  of  Military  Surgery  :  an 
elaborate  work  in  four  volumes. 

Among  the  valuable  principles  which  he  es- 
tablished was  the  necessity  of  immediate  am- 
putation after  gun-sliot  wounds,  pointing  out, 
with  nice  discrimination,  in  what  cases  the 
operation  was  indicated.  The  propriety  of  im- 
romliate  aniputqiion  had  hoen  mlvo^.itetl  at  'm- 


liciience  and  strong  sagacity  of  Larrey   first 
raised  it  into  a  canon  of  military  surgery. 

Previously  to  his  time,  it  had  been  a  maxim 
of  ]iractice,  when  the  extremities  were  invaded 
bv  spreading  murtificafion,  never  to  amputate 
till  nature  had  fixed  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  scuuid  and  gangrenous  parts.  He 
first  showed  that  the  rule,  though  general, 
ought  not  to  be  universal ;  and  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  impoitant  distinction  between 
gjBgrene  dependent  on  a  constitutional  cause, 
and  that  which  springs  from  the  severity  of  a 
local  injury.  In  the  latter  he  advised  immediate 
amputation,  without  waiting  for  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  boundary  between  the  dead  and 
living  parts  ;  and  the  instances  which  he  gave 
of  the  successful  application  of  this  new  dis- 
tinction, have  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
pi;rience  of  others. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  clearest  intel- 
lect is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  beneviilent 
heart,  and  the  perspicacity  of  Larrey  was 
equalleil  by  his  linnianity. 

Of  all  iSIapoleon's  campaigns,  that  of  1813 
was  the  most  equally,  the  most  severely,  the 
most  fiercely  contested.  It  was  then  that 
Prussia,  rising  almost  to  a  man,  displayed  a 
spirit  at  leasl  equal  to  (hat  of  France  in  1  793  ; 
and  in  the  combats  which  ensued,  the  effects  of 
science  anil  art  in  war  were  heightened  by  the 
heroic,  it  may  be  rancorous,  feelings  of  those 
engaged. 

After  the  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurchen, 
it  was  suggested  to  Napoleon  that  the  number 
of  the  wounded  had  been  increased  by  voluntary 
mutilation  ;  and  that  all  who  had  lost  a  finger, 
or  whose  hanti  had  been  pierced  by  a  ball,  were 
traitors  who  wished  to  escape  from  the  service. 
Napoleon  ordered  that  the  wounded  of  this 
class,  to  the  number  of  I, '200,  should  be  se- 
parated from  the  rest  ;  and  that  a  commission, 
consisting  of  several  principal  surgeons,  should 
examine  each  of  these  soldiers.  A  council  of 
war,  moreover,  was  appointed  to  try  the  guilty, 
and  cau.se  them  to  be  executed  on  the  spot. 
Larrey  had  been  named  president  of  the  surgi- 
cal board.  The  day  before  it  met,  a  certain 
person:.ge,  who,  believing  the  accusation,  de- 
sired its  success,  ordered  him  to  find  four  cul- 
prits in  each  division,  who  should  be  taken 
before  a  council  of  war,  and  shot  instantly 
Larrey,  filled  with  terror  and  indignation  at 
such  an  order,  was  about  to  send  in  his  resig- 
nation, and  quit  the  army,  when  a  friend  made 
him  give  up  the  project  by  observing  that  he 
might  be  useful  to  tlice  unfortunate  men. 

Larrey  did  not  hesitate  one  moment.  The 
examination  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  lasted 
four  whole  days.  Larrey  shewed,  by  reason- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  wounds,  that  all  the 
accused  were  innocent.  He  then  addressed  a 
re]Hirt  to  Napoleon  ;  and,  believing  that  he  had 
displeas.nl  tlie  emperor  in  this  aft'air,  com- 
posedly awaited  the  disfavour  which  was  to 
follow.  But  Napoleon  was  not  insensible  to 
the  claims  of  truth  and  justice  when  clearly  de- 
monstrated and  resolutely  maintained.  The 
conduct  of  LaiTey  was  not  lost  upon  him.  In 
the  middle  of  the  ensuing  night.  Baron  Fain 
brought  Larrey  a  most  flattering  letter  from 
the  Emperor,  in  which  he  was  congratulated 
on  his  firm,  honourable,  and  humane  conduct. 
This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  present  of 
(j,()()0  francs,  and  the  warrant  of  a  pension  of 
3,000  to  he  paid  from  Napoleon's  jjrivy  juirse. 
—  In  his  long  e.vile  Napoleon  diil  not  forget  his 
great  surgeon :  besides  bequeathing  him  100,000 
francs,  his  will  records  the  honourable  fact, 
tliat  Larrey  was  the  most  virtuous  man  he  had 
ever  known. — His  own  escutcheon  might  have 
been  saved  from  itsdaikest  blot,  had  he  always 
9i9Qm)(ereil  \\w  mor^l  ftjarlesiatips's  of  }.arroy 


But  I  must  now  approach  the  great  object 
which  has  to  day  brought  us  together,  and 
endeavour  briefly  to  describe  the  peculiar 
and  more  prominsnt  points  of  Hunter's 
career. 

John  Hunter  was  born  in  1 7'28,  and  began 
the  study  of  his  profession  at  the  age  of  20. 
He  died  in  179.3,  leaving  a  reputation  as  a 
iinrgeon  and  a  naturalist  beyond  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  annals  of  fame.  Some  few 
may  have  been  his  equal,  nay,  his  superiors, 
(though  that  is  a  bold  word)  in  either  depart- 
ment singly;  for  excellence  in  both  combined, 
\\Q  stands  without  a  riv.il. 

He  was  snatched  away  too  soon  from  the 
pofession  which  he  adorned  ;  and  if  we  num- 
ber his  years  alone,  his  death  may  appear  pre- 
mature ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  theoi-y  of  the 
Roman  philoso|iliical  poet,  and  measure  time 
by  what  has  been  perfbrmetl  in  it,  we  might 
suppose  that  Hunter  had  lived  an  age.  Half 
a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  his  death,  and 
few  of  his  contemporaries  are  with  us  ;  the 
voices  of  envy  and  of  partiality  are  alike  silent 
in  the  tomb,  and  we  are  called  on  to  estimate 
what  Hunter  attempted,  intended,  accom- 
plished. 

The  materials  for  our  judgment  ai-e  to  be 
found  in  his  books,  bo,tli  printed  and  manu- 
script, as  well  as  his  numerous  drawings.  But 
it  is  most  of  all  in  his  museum  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  prodigious  extent  of  his  views,  bounded 
only,  if  that  can  be  called  a  boundary,  by  the 
limits  of  animated  nature. 

John  Hunter  early  shewed  the  characteristic 
features  of  his  mind,  the  interest  he  took  in 
physiological  inquiries,  his  capabilities  of  mi- 
nute anatomical  investigation,  and  his  powers 
as  an  original  thinker.  Within  ten  years  of 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  had  solved  the  pro- 
blem as  to  the  cause  and  mode  of  the  descent 
of  the  testis  in  the  foetus,  had  closely  examined 
the  connection  between  the  uterus  and  placenta, 
had  made  that  preparation,  the  oldest  in  the 
museum,  where,  tracing  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  p.iir  of  nerves  in  the  nose,  he  was  led  to 
the  conLlusion  that  the  organs  of  sense  receive 
their  endowments  of  ordinary  sensation  from 
that  nerve,  and  to  the  more  general  proposi- 
tion, "  that  if  we  consider  how  various  arc  the 
origins  of  the  nerves,  and  how  ditfeicnt  the 
cii-eumsfances  attending  them,  we  must  sup- 
pose a  variety  of  uses  to  arise  out  of  every 
pecnliarity  of  structure  ;"  thereby  approaching 
more  closely  than  any  one  else  had  done  to  the 
principle  subsequently  established  by  Sir  C. 
Bell :  and,  moreover,  he  had  instituted  a  very 
.ngenions  set  of  experiments,  with  the  view  of 
determining  wdiether  the  veins  po.ssess  the 
power  of  absorption. 

When,  soon  after,  he  accompanied  the  army 
to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  Peninsula,  his 
duties  as  Staff- Surgeon  ditl  not  jirevent  him 
pursuing  those  physiological  inquiiics  in  which 
he  took  so  much  delight.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  determining,  hy  experiment,  whether  di- 
gestion continues  in  lizards  and  snakes  during 
Their  torpid  slate  ;  and  he  made  other  experi- 
ments on  the  faculty  of  hearing  in  fishes,  the 
organ  of  which  sense  he  had  discovei-ed  in 
these  animals  before  leavhig  London.  At  this 
period,  too,  were  made  tho.se  observations  on 
gun-sliot  wminds,  with  which  seems  to  have 
originated  that  inquiry  which,  in  its  published 
ftuni  only,  apiicarcd  30 years  afterwards.  And 
in  an  incidental  remark  in  his  paper  on  the 
vesicular  seminales,  •'  that  he  look  the  opiior- 
tnnity  of  opening  a  man  immediately  after  he 
had  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  to  be  more 
certain  of  the  nature  of  their  contents,''  we 
perceive  how  strong  was  his  physiological  zeal, 
8ni\  how  CHgorly  lie  Boi?ed,  eyqry  Qpportun.ity 
(sit' af]ii>M 'y,  l^i«  ^.W>\?'.?\lt??' 
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Tliere  is  reason  to  suppose  tliat  wlien  lie  re- 
turned to  London  in  17C3,  the  sihenie  of  his 
future  life  and  operations  had  been  already 
formed.  The  College  possesses  a  manuscript 
catalogue  in  his  own  hand  writing-,  apparently 
written  a  few  months  after  his  return  from 
Portugal,  brietlv  defining  the  nature  of  about 
200  specimens  of  natural  and  morbid  structure, 
grouped  together  according  to  organs — the 
germ  of  that  museum  in  which  he  sought  to 
display  all  the  types  anil  modifications  of  animal 
structure. 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  museum  was  the  illustration  of  life, 
in  its  natural  and  diseased  condition,  in  plants 
as  well  as  in  animals.  Physiology,  in  its 
largest  sense,  was  the  aim  and  scope  of  his 
labours  ;  whether  we  view  him  investigating 
the  properties  of  the  seed  or  of  the  egg,  where 
life  lies  sleeping ;  displaying  every  form  and 
variety  of  organization  ;  tracing  its  develop- 
ments; observing  its  aberrations;  deducing- 
tlie  laws  of  life;  or  applying  his  knowledge  of 
these  laws  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  to  (he  ])rolongation  of  the  existence, 
or  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  liis  fellow- 
creatures. 

Of  the  vast  basis  on  which  Mr.  Hunter 
raised  his  superstructure,  and  of  the  sonndness 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  his 
museum  is  the  best  evidence.  At  the  period 
of  his  death,  and  he  wa;  adding  to  it  with  un- 
abated zeal  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence, 
the  number  of  preparations  of  natural  strnctiire 
alone  amounted  to  neai-ly  -1,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  beauty  ana  value  of  tliese  preparations 
without  a  detailed  examination  of  the  mnseum 
it  elf,  anil  of  the  excellent  catalogues  which 
h  ive  now  been  drawn  up.  But  yon  maj  furrn 
sjme  idea  of  the  industry  and  vast  lalionr  ex- 
pended in  its  formation,  when  I  stale  to  you, 
on  the  authority  of  one  wlio  has  had  the  "best 
means  of  knowing,  Mr.  Owen,  that  there  is 
proof  of  Hunter  having  dissected  above  500 
species  of  animals,  exclusive  of  rc|ieate(l  dis- 
sections of  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  besides  those  of  plants  to  a  considerable 
amount.  And  of  his  diligence  in  recordirg  the 
details  of  his  observations,  that  at  the  same 
period  he  possessed  original  records  of  the  dis- 
sections of  315  different  species  of  animals. 

Not  contented  with  displaying  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  struct\n-c,  and  recording  them. 
Hunter  caused  most  elaborale  and  accnnitr 
drawings  to  be  made  from  recent  dissections  of 
rnany  animals,  and  for  this  purpose  retained  iji 
his  family,  many  years,  an  aeconiplishcd 
Jraughtsman. 

(To  ho  contiiuiivj.) 

PERISCOPE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Anchylosis.— M.  Malgaigne  speaUing  of 
recent  anchylosis  resulting  from  various  affec- 
tion?  of  the  joints,  or  from  prolonged  absolute 
qui.Mude  of  a  limb,  directs  especial  attention 
to  the  dictum  that  these  forms  of  anchylosis 
do  not  rerpiire  any  specifK'  treatment,  and  that 
th -y  will  be  removed  in  the  course  of  lime 
w'thout  medical  assistance.  This  he  combats 
ve  7  strongly,  as  also  the  advice  not  to  attempt 
pai-^ive  million  of  a  limb  as  long  as  tliorc  con- 
tinies  any  pain  in  the  joint.  He  illustrates 
botli  his  positions  by  cases,  some  of  which  serve 
to  demonstrate  that  time  alone  cannot  cure  a 
commencing  anchylosis,  but  tends  the  rather 
to  iiiercase  the  nii.schief,  while  the  others  show 
f\»i  the  forcible  flexion  of  a  limb,  even  wh)l<.» 

Mwe  (.i<!grf>n  q{  pm  in  tlip  Joioi  coiiflniip?; 

fernvMiwI  nil  the  iiif!,ilriiiii}|i(iy  (.yiii|(iollia  llfiVti 


as  has  been  represented,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  led  to  a  cure  by  the  ruplnre  of  the  anchy- 
losis. This  forcible  movement  is  attended  with 
considerable  pain  at  the  time,  but  its  beneficial 
effects  soon  become  evident.  M.  Malgaigne 
does  not  restrict  the  aiiplication  of  passive  mo- 
tion to  a  limb  labouring  under  commencing 
anchylosis  from  inflammalion  of  the  joint,  or 
from  a  too  protracted  state  of  rest  of  the  part 
affected,  consequent  on  fracture  or  luxation, 
but  equally  applies  it  to  the  same  disea.-es  when 
subsequent  to  white  swelling,  provided  always 
that  the  increase  of  sensibility  of  the  part  has 
ceased.  The  persistence  of  the  -iwelling  |is  not 
with  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  having  re- 
course to  forcible  extension  and  rtexion.  The 
fo  lowing-  case  will  show  that  even  where  there 
is  a  degreeof  deformity  of  the  articulation  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  the  fear  that  more  or  less 
erosion  of  tlie  articrlating  surfaces  has  taken 
pl.-^ce,  still  something  may  be  done  for  the  un- 
fortunate patient.  A  person  was  brought  to 
M.  Malgaigne,  who  had  been  obliged  to  keep 
his  arm  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  for  white  swell- 
ing of  the  shoulder.  AUpain  had  then  ceased, 
and  he  could  perform  some  slight  movements 
of  the  limb,  hut  tlie  deltoid  muscle  -was  com- 
pletely paralysed,  and  half  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus had  been  dc.-troyed,  so  that  none  of  the 
movements  of  the  limb  were  effected  properly. 
Xotwithstanding,  by  steady  and  well  regiila'ed 
passive  motion,  gradually  inmased  in  power 
and  extent,  the  patient  so  far  recovered  the 
lies  of  his  limb  that  he  can  perform  the  most 
dillicnlt  gymnastic  exercises. 

Nat  ui!  \r.  .Stbanghi.ation  in  BiriT.i. — Dr. 
Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  publishes  a  ease 
v.'hcre  a  healthy  woman  of  30,  gave  birth  to  a 
full-grown  child,  after  a  labour  of  fourteen 
hours,  accompanied  with  circumstances  of 
exlreme  interest  in  a  medico  leg.al  point  of 
view.  The  pains  were  neither  frequent  nor 
severe ;  the  os  uleri  was  thick  and  dilated 
slowly.  Latterly,  the  head  becoming  im- 
pacted in  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  (which  was 
rather  narrow  anteriorly),  rofpiireil  to  bo  re- 
lieved with  the  forceps.  When  the  ln'ad  was 
horn,  the  cliild  breathed  twice,  and  ciicd  once 
di.stiuctly,  though  feebly;  during  the  next 
three  or  four  pains  no  progress  was  gained 
allhough  forcible  traclion  was  made  ;  indeed, 
each  pain,  instead  of  furthering  the  labour, 
rather  drew  back  the  head,  the  face  becoming 
rapidlj-  black  and  tumid.  On  inserting  (he 
ting-er,  the  thickened  os  uteri  w-as  found  grasp- 
ing the  throat  tightly  as  a  ligature,  and  arrest- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  in  the  jugular  veins.  .\ 
few  more  pains  served  to  extricate  the  child, 
which  was  quite  dead,  strangled  by  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  os  uteri  around  the 
neck,  after  the  birth  of  the  head.  There  were 
two  distinct  black  rings,  one  at  the  to|i,  the 
other  at  the  root,  of  the  neck,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  parts  which  the  os  uteri  had 
successsively  grasped  and  rested  on.  The 
right  shoulder,  from  the  apex  to  the  lower  ring- 
on  the  neck,  was  ecchymosed.  The  left 
shoulder  was  nearly  in  a  similar  condition, 
showing  the  strong  spasmodic  conlrnction  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  the  force  neces- 
sary to  overcome  it. 

CiNCiiovATiMi. — M.  Manzini  oblain^  a  new 
alkaloid  from  the  cinchona  ovala,  which  he  calls 
cinchovatine,  by  tlie  process  ailopled  for  the 
prcparalion  of  quiiia.  Cinchnvatine,  is  foiiiid 
in  very  long  jirismalic  crystals  of  a  bcaiuiful 
white  color;  it  is  inodorous,  and  possesses  a 
bitter  taste,  which  is  slowly  devclo|)ed  It  is 
ccarcoly  Boluble  in  -water,  hut  very  readily  so  in 
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the  iodiiret  of  (lotassium,  the  bichloruret  of 
plalina,  the  deuto  chlornret  of  gold,  and  some 
metallic  chlorurets.  Ileated  to  4l»0  deg ,  it 
melts  into  a  brownish  liquid,  which  solidifies 
like  a  resin  on  cooling.  The  formula  of  its 
composition  is  expressed  by  C,f„  H-,,,  A^,,  O*. 
or  carbon  69.80 ;  hydrogen,  ().83  ;  nitrogen, 
7.19;  oxygen,  1(5.21. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now  ready,  9vo.  clolb  lettered,  with  315  WoQil-CLit<;,  juice  lis. 
Tlie  first  vohime  of 

'PURKTNG    and    IVrECHANlCAL  MA^TrPU- 

J-  1  ATION.  By  C.  irOI.TZAPFKEL,  As.'jociiite  of  the  Inslitu- 
tioii  nf  Civ  il  Entrineeia.  Tlic  w  ork.  wlifch  will  l)e  compieteti  ia  5  vols., 
is  iii'eiuled  as  n  work  of  General  Reference  anil  Praclical  Instrticlidti 
oil  the  I.nllie  and  tlie  various  J[ecliaiiical  pursuits  followed  liy 
Amaleurs. 

Eiicti  volume  may  bo  purchas  d  separately,  and  will  fonti  a  distinct 
treatise  on  tlie  branch  I»  which  it  ia  appropriated.  Vol.  I.  trcMs  of 
Miitt.rials  from  the  VesetiiMc.  Animal,  and  Mineral  Kiiij-'dnms;  llieir 
uses  in  the  Mechanical  Arts  ;  mode-;  nf  sever.i'ly  preparinp,  worVlnir. 
Rnd.iuinin?  the  M.Tteriitis  ,  witli  the  practical  ilcscriptiun  nf  u  variety 
of  Proci's-ies,  which  do  nut  ;;eiieratlv  require  the  use  of  tools  with  ciit- 
liiip  edires  — Vol.  II.  (to  he  puhlishcd  in  April.  1S13.}  will  treat  of 
Ciiriiiis  Tools  and  Ahrasive  Processes.— Vol.  HI.  The  Compii-Ie 
Practice  of  Hand  or  Simple  Tuniinfr. — Vol.  I V.  Practice  of  Ornnitten- 
l.il.  or  Complex  Turning. — Vol.  V.    Practice  of  Amateur  Enitinccriny. 

Pnhlishcd  hy  Uoltzapffel  and  Co..  Engine,  Lathe,  and  .Manufnc- 
iiirers.  \o.  6i,  Cli.iriiig  Cross,  and  No.  127.  Long  Acre,  and  to  l,c  had 
ofulilJaokscHer?. 


GKOUGE  IIARHIS  Writer  &  Labeli.er  to 
the  Mcdi.nl  Profession.  IT),  l.iitU  Queen  Street.  Holborn  — (i. 
II.  iiio.'.l  n  spc.tlulK'  returns  his  tluinks  to  the  Merttcnl  I'mfossinn,  and 
Clienii^ts  and  I>riii:^sls  geiierHlly,  for  the  very  librrnl  support  he  bns 
tuteivcd  lis  a  i.uliellor  ami  Writer  fur  'M  yeari  and  bags  leave  fo  oli- 
scrii-.  tli.it  he  now  ourfcrlakei  to  fit  up  Shops  aud  Surgeries  in  any 
^t^l.■  of  elf«;iiiicc  or  neatness,  and  lo  ai>y  pri>e  ;  and  iruMa,  from  llic 
urciit  e\peri.ii.e  he  has  liad  with  the  bite  Mr.  WiUots.  Mr  bnu-e, 
.mil  tor  tlo-  lit^i  111  vear.'i  with  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Anscll  and 
Huw  ke. »,  ilfiit  LJueen  Street,  l.iiKolu's-iim-lielJs,  that  be  will  he 
eiiii'ili-(i  to  ^i(.'  Bfi'.isfnilion. 

Mu|i|.crfU  round:',  Is,  per  lb.;  niali.'^rany  frouted  drawers,  Is.  lid. 
iM.h  ;  bdielliiit'  in  ilie  very  best  style,  Js.  Od.'  per  dozen.  Everj-  artiele 
wurrandd, 

LAMPS  for  COMMON  OIL.— Egyptian  Hall, 
Pirciulillv.— A.  IIEEVE  (Lite  with  S.  Varker)  is  now 
SKLLlNTr  the  PATENT  UNI  VERS  A  ^.^lul  PATENT  ECO- 
NOMIC HOT  OIL  LAMPS,  tlie  only  hitHps  lli.it  can  be 
M-irnnlcil  to  Inirn  with  comnihn  oil  fur  ten  Iionrs  without 
charring  iherotloii,  piving  a  lij,'ht equal  tonine  w;i c-r;in(lK?s, 
.il  tlvecost  i>falnuii  uiie  lialfiienny  per  hour.  Also  tlie  PA- 
TENT (HE  prUIFIER  for  proservinj;  nntl  purify  ii/j  Ihe 
(■(Hninoii  nil.  and  the  PATENT  STEAM  FOUNTAIN  COP- 
FEE-POT,  tlif  only  coITee-ni-ikiT  now  in  tise  which  e.itraii-* 
tlie  pure  aroma  fruin  the  colfce,  and  in  the  prices  of  whiih 
A.  IJ.has  made  a  considerable  reduction  Also  the  Patent 
Argyll  Lamps,  lor  burninii  under  the  piincha  protectors  in 
Itulia.  Purilied  Southern  Oil  to  burn  in  any  lamps,  -Is.  per 
ij.dlon.  Lamps  lepaired  and  lent  on  hire.  Pure  Mocha 
('i)llfe  ill  se.tkd  canisters. 


A  PEN  HAUD  OR  SOFT  AT  PLEASURE. 

IN  no  dopjirtmont  of  commerce  has  there  been 
a  ^'reater  want  of  improvement  than  in  procuring  a  sub- 
slitiiie  for  the  Quill,  which,  from  its  so  fnqiiently  requiring 
mcniling,  and  its  uuevennesa  in  writing,  occupied  much 
lime,  and  destroyed  that  beautiful  .ippcaranre  in  bi»oI;s  or 
eorre-*poiH!ence  so  much  .idmired.  Inininierable  have  been 
the  forms  of  Steel  Pons  to  give  elasticity  and  fVeedom,  but 
many  have  provedulterly  useless,  and  others  have  possessed 
some  complicated  diiHcullyto  retard  their  being  generally 
useful;  but  T.  K.  CLAY,  the  Inventor  o(  the  Patent  Gra- 
duating  Spring  Pen.  flatters  himself  that  he  has  oveicnme 
evoiy  difTiculiy  pieviously  felt  ia  the  use  of  Steel  Pens,  by 
enabling  every  person  instantly  lo  adjust  the  Pen  to  their 
own  style  of  writing,  either  hard  or  soft,  and  the  Pen  acting 
on  a  purlVctly  free  and  clastic  principle,  secure*  Cho  nibs, 
always  retaining  their  original  sh.ipe  and  value.  T.  K. 
CLAY  )inpre>cs  on  the  public  attention  that  every  pen  is 
carefully  lini  h'-d  and  examineil  previously  to  Iwing  i.ssucd 
whereby  the  utmn^t  dependence  may  be  placed  on  their  uni- 
form ciualitv.  and  they  m.iy  lie  obLilned  of  any  Stationer  and 
Hooksellertliiou?;hout  tho  Kingdom,  and  al  the  Mauuf.ic- 
toiy,  !"0'.,  Ilolborn-hill. 

N.IJ.  In  poMsoqiience  "f  the  high  approval  this  Pen  h« 
tilrftid)' ftfcoivcd,  T,  K.  f^'-AV  csntions  iljo  puhlio  RRntiist 

*nv  fmliAtiDiia.  i'vory  P^niJilnii  «!fluii)i»a  "  i,  k-  CI,AV, 
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TMPROVED  PATENT  PORTABLE  WATER 

J-  CLOSETS,  wnrrfinte.l  •^iieilitr  to  I'viry  otlipr,  l>cliig  more  Uurn- 
nhlo,  imirp  simple  In  their  cnnfructlon.  ;ntil  entirely  frt'i-  from  snu'll 
price  £4  10s.,  iminleil  cnsivi  ;  liaiid-Hinie  m.'ilio^jiiy  ditto,  £0:  also, 
Cliiimbers's  iicHly  inveotcil  w.-Uer  cl(is<-t,  to  be  rtxcd  over  any  piiic, 
ilraiii.  ofccsspoiil.  comhiiiliin-,  witliln  tlio  spiice  of  tlie  ordinary  seat, 
ttie  cistern,  mid  all  otiier  lulvantnfie*  of  tin-  regular  water  closet.  At 
oiie-lialf  till"  expense.  Tliey  ate  forw^irdcd  complete  from  the  mo- 
luifuctory,  so  tlinttliey  may  he  dttnclicii  1o  tlie  pipe  liy  a  workman  on 
the  spot.  Tliej-  are  particiiliirly  rerdinniemled  on  uccuunt  of  tlielr 
ronipnotness  and  simpMcltv,  mid  arc  to  heohtalneil  only  of  DANIEL 
CHAMBEllS,  inventor  and  Koie  niniiufactarcr,  J?,  Curey-strcet. 
Liiicoln's-iiin. 

TNVALIDS  REilOVEI)   WITH  KASE  AND 

A  EXPEDITIOX.— II-vuman'm  Patknt  ISid  Cariuaof.  is  ^i. 
peciili;irly  constructed  that  Invalid'*,  however  hcvcr*Iy  attiicted,  ni'iy 
he  removed  fi'om  ihcir  licds  without  cha»g;e  of  poslliun,  or  increase  ol 
sufferingr,  and  conveyed,  together  wiiii  nttenduiil-i,  to  any  distance, 
wttliont  fatigue.  May  he  seen,  and  hired  l'.)r  any  jnurnev,  nt  S. 
Wiilon^lihy'M,  Coachniaker,  1,  John  Street,  Oxlurd  Street. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF  SUUGEON'R'  AND  APOTHECARIES' 
HALL. 

DR.  STEGGALL  continuos  bis  Lectures  and 
Examinations  for  the  CoIIcRl-  and  HhU,  and  all  other  Medical 
Hoards.  Dr.  S.  has  removed  from  No.  17,  Blnomslnu-y-siinare,  ftiul 
ins  Lecture  and  Class  Room  will  lie  in  fntiire  nt  his  private  residence 
No.  2,  Southaniptou-stroet,  Bloomsl.ury-aftiiare. 

ELEGAXTIA,  EXCELLENTIA,  et  (KCONOMIA. 

TUNERT'S     FRENCH     MATERIAL.— First- 

**  rale  Worl:nien.— Scrupulous  Attention,— ;mtl  I'riees  little  in'irc 
than  half  usunlly  cliargi'd  for  arlicle-j  nt  sA.yi",  timdily. — Welllnj^ton 
H.iots,  27s.— Grooms'  T<ip  Booths  M',a. 

IMPOUTANT  TO  TKE  PltOFESStON  I 
A   now  and    pccnliar   invention,    noi-solcas  tn  the    Sick     Chamhrr, 
elastic  and  elei.'aiil  for  the   Promenade,  dnrnhle,  eqnali^lng  the  pres- 
sure of  the  foot,  and  innnensely  conifortBhle. 

JAMES  MEDWIN,  US.  Rf.gext  Streijt. 


SUPERIOR  FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN,  INVA- 
LIDS,and  otjieus.—uobinson's  PATENT  BARLEY, 

or  makins  S  npcrior  Barley  Water  In  ten  iidnuleG.  Stronf,'ly  recom- 
mended hy  the  Facnlty  as  a  cooling  and  nutritious  Fond  for  Infnntsi 
much  approved  for  making  a  Delicious  Custard  ruddini;,  and  excel- 
cnt  for  tiiiekenin';  Broths  or  Soupn. 

ROBINSON'S  PATENT  GROATS  form  another  <Het  nnlversally 
esteemed  for  maki  iR  a  Superior  Gruel  in  ten  ndnute^, — li^ht  lor  .sup- 
per— and  nlternately  with  Ihe  Patent  B;trley  U  an  excellent  food  for 
children  and  invalids,  l>eins  p.irliculailv  rccinniuended  by  the  Faculty 
as  the  pnrest  and  best  preparation  of  the  kind  «\tant. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Grocer.H,  Diuuirisls,  and  Oilmen  in  Town  and 
Country,  in  Packets  of  Gd.,  1^,  and  in  Family  Canisters  at  2s.,  in., 
and  10s.  each. 

ROBixsON  and  nKi.T.viLLK,  Pnvveyorrt  to  the  Queen.  CI,  Red  Lion 
Strrct,  Holljorn,  London.  ^ 

SOLUT.  MAGNKS.  BICARB.— Dr.  WILKIN- 
SON,  of  Bath,    whose   well-known    familiarity   with    Practical 
Chenustry  entitte.'i  his  opinion  to  respect,  says, — 

'*  .V  bottln  of  llie  Fluid  Magnesia  of  Sir  .T.imes  Murray's  sent  to  nie 
for  Aiialy;;ati m  by  a  Chemht  In  this  Town,  .rave  me  Seven  Oiains  of 
Majsnesia  and  'J'/iree  oj  Siif/i/mfif  of  i^txia  to  the  ounce,  whilst  vours 
yielded  Seventeen  Grains  of  PifHi;  Macjvksia  to  the  ounce,  l' con- 
scientiously bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  tlie  above  result^!. 
(Sljfned)  "  C.  U.  Wir.Kixsox,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  l^lid,  ISIO." 
To  Mr.  C.  DiSNEFonD,  Bond-street.  London. 

Tlie  above  conclusive  testimony  U  further  corroborated  by  Pnoris- 
soit  BaA.NiJ,  of  the  Royal  luslitulion. 

Dn.  PAttis,  author  of  the  Pharm.troloyia,  and  Hfr.  MorL'an,  of 
Dublin,  who  also  examined  and  rcporlcd  on  Sir  James  Munay's 
COMPOUMi. 

If  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  Snt  Hrsrv  Hai.foku.  Bart., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  ol  Phydeiana,  and  Ibc  nioit  tlistin- 
guished  Members  of  every  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Jari  (for  Dispensing*  only)  containing  Sllw.,  nt  53.  Od.  each- 
by  the  usual  rcHpectuhle  Wliolesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Pro 
prietor. 

SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 
and  injurious  metal-:,  called  .N'ickel  and  German  Silver,  snp- 
plantedbythe  introduction  nf  h  new,  and  perfcctJv  malchleis  AI.UA- 
TA  PLATE.  C.  WATSON,  (late  Alderman,)  4l" and  12,  BAnnicAN, 
audio,  Norton  Foir-AXF.,  .aided  by  a  iiersonof  Scienco  in  the  amal- 
j;itmation  of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  briiiKlnfr  tnpnblic  notice  the  must 
beautiful  .\vlicle  everyet  offered  ;  poiHcsyiiiir  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appearance — with  all  its  durabilily  and  Imrdncsa— with  iisperli.l 
sweetness  and  u^e  — underKoina-.  as  it  lines,  a  Clundral  I'rocej,,  by 
which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  Is  entirely  extriclel— 
resisting  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  iK  Manui.vctured 
into  every  Article  for  the  T.vble  and  Sideboard. 

Table  Spoons  and  Folks     -    -    -  per  doz,     16    6 
Dessert  Ditto  ---__..       dillo       JL'    « 

S-.np  Ladles     .._ to 

Sauce  Ladles   ------._,.        XO 

Tea  Spoons per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons      -- 30 

r.  WATSON  be^s  the  Public  will  understand,  that  thU  Metai  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  ,ind  that  Silver  ia  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
than  HI5  Metiil  Is  from  nil  others  :  the  Piiblle  will,  therefore,  h-.wc  no 
dillcuity  in  diviMveiing  the  animus  which  dheets  the  virulent  attacks 
made  a-iainst  hidi  hy  a  party  who  Is  dally  siureiln^  Iruui  tho  unparal- 
leled success  which  bus  marked  the  pro;,Tetis  of  bis  New  platt-  ^jinee 
its  introduction.  C,  W..  unlike  this  party,  courts  coniparlrnn,  ft-i-iii  g 
confident  that  the  result  will  eslahlish  its  prc-eminenco.  Entire 
Services  ol  Plate  Purchased.  41  ft  li-,  Barbican,  and  at  10,  N.-rtoji 
Polijaie. 

PAI'ER  TEA  TRAYS,  ti>3.  :— a  full-sl2ed  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  iniiuite  variety  of  others,  up  to  HI  (juincii-a  !,et , 
a  set  of  three  ciinvcx  japan  trays,  10s.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  tn  every  variety,  from  33s.  to  lOjs. ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  Ms. ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  los,  Sd. :  carvers, -13.  Cd.  per  pair;  fendi-rs, 
from  Gs.  to  OJs. ;  flre  irons,  from  lis.  3d.  to  25s. ;  American  ovens,  to 
bake  hefnre  Ihe  fire,  Is.;  copper  keitte,  53.  6d.;  copper  coal  scoop, 
lis.  Cd,  Iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside,  le.  Cd.  Upwards  1  and  every 
article  liifurni-binsiroiinionsety  linuB'wliy  low.  Quality  in  be?e  th» 
primary  ooncidtfifelloH.-iisiwe  its  unlmcriPiir.rod  audr^jsafor  10  vea?9. 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTUKE  WAREHOUSE. 

A  K.SELL     AND     HAWKt,     of  No.  8.  Great 

-^^*-  Qneen  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieidh,  heir  'o  inform  Gentlemen 
commencing  or  altering  in  the  fihnve  ProiVlsion,  that  thev  have  a  lavije 
assortment  of  Drawers.  Bottles,  Jars,  ant  eve^y  reijuisite  for  com- 
pleting' Sliops  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  nuidfrnte  terms.  Most  satis- 
factory references  can  be  piven  as  to  sty*  and  qiulity.  Plans  aiul 
Estimates  furnislied,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


WILLIAM  GRAY, 


19,    DAVIF.S    STREET,    BERIiELEy    SQUARE, 

LoNnox. 

(  L'niiol-  tlie  Immc.Uate  P  ntrnii!i[.-c  of  llie  mo-st  Eminent  Surgeons.) 

Mantiricturt's 

THE     MARQUIS     OF    ANGLESEY'S     IM- 
I'ROVlCn  ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

Improvi'd  Ariilicial  Arms 

Improved  Instruments  for  Division  nf  TenJons 

F.\telnlin^'  M.uhines  for  Contractions  of  Knee  and  Arm 

CrtUrbesorall  kinds 

Trn-^es  nf  every  description 

Weak  Leg  lu'itrumcnts 

F.xercisint;  Swintrs,  Ueclining  Planes,  &c.|  for  Distorted  Spines 

Invisible  .Spinal  Machines 

Hoots  for  Weak  Ankles  and  Contracted  l£gs 

Elastic  I-acing  Stockimrs  for  F.nlariied  Veins,  *c. 

Elastic  Knee  Caps  for  Weak  and  Rlicunutic  Affections 

Hunting  Beltn  and  Suspenders 

Elastic  Ankles  Socks  for  sprained  or  "Wedk  Ankles 

Directions  for  MeasiiriiiR,  Jtc,  will  hi  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country  by  applying  as  above. 


INVALID     CARKIAGK. 

THE  Public  are  rospoctfiilly  int'ormod,  that  this 
valuable  invention  is  now  brought  to  perfection,  on  a  very 
l.irRe  scale.  Its  advanta<;cs  to  Invalids  are  too  numerous  to  detail 
and  explain  In  an  advertisement ;  hut  on  an  Inspection,  it  will  at  once 
convince  the  most  sceptical  of  lis  a-itoniJiiin,-  co.iveniences.  In 
cases  of  accident  it  is  invaluable,  ruul  should  he  kept  by  the  proper 
authorities  at  every  police-stathnii  It  has  heen  lii-,pected  liy  numer- 
ous neiontific  persons,  antl  all  are  deliiihle.l  w  Itli  it.  To  all  per.ons 
attiicted  In  any  way  whatever,  this  carriage  presfuls  immense  advan- 
taij'es.  AHhoiit'li  a  deal  of  m.inoy  has  been  expended  in  bringing  this 
invention  to  maturity,  the  cost  will  be  very  nmderate. 

For  further  particulars,  plctse  address  (prepaid)  to  Mr.  Walter 
SMirii.  14,  .Tohn-street,  Hammersmith,  who  will  forward  drawiniir., 
foeethcr  with  the  price,  which  ia  renulutod  accordins  to  the  mauner 
in  which  it  is  titled  up. 


A^ORTH 


BRITISH      LIFE      INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 


i.  New  Bank  Buildinffs.  I.otbbnry;  and  lo,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Estalilished  ISiii).     ProleetinR  Capital,  £l,nnii,ooo,  fnllv  subscribed. 
Nil)  Gr.tce  the  Duke  of  Sutherhmd— Pro;ddent. 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  Alderman— Chairman  of  Ihe  London  Board. 
Fr.iiicis  Warden,  Esq. — Vice  Chairman. 
Jiilin  Webitev,  M.D., '.!!,  Brook  Street.  Grosvenor  Sipiare — Physician. 

Extract  IiomTdhle  ..flncreadns  Premiums  to  Insure  £liio  for  Life. 


A?e 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Keniaind. 

Yeur. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Life. 

£    8.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

20 

0  18     2 

0   10     2 

1     0     3 

1    1    :> 

1     2     8 

1    18     2 

30 

1     3     9 

1     .'.     2 

I     e    8 

1      8     4 

1   10     0 

2  10     5 

-lu 

1    11    10 

1    13     9 

I  15  10 

1  13      1 

2     0     ti 

3     8     3 

r.ii 

••     4     9 

2     7   11 

2  112 

3  14  10 

2  IS     8 

1    17     7 

JOHN   KING,  Actuary. 


DISEASED  AND  IIKAETHY  LIVES  ASSURKD. 

MEDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LIFE 
OFFICE, 25,  PALL   M  ALL,   LONDON. 

Capital,  fjito.ooo. 

PTir.SIDF.NTS. 

Sir  Heiirv  Ilalford,  Bart.,  M.D.,  G.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Prer;ident  of 

the  lloval  ColleRc  of  Physicians,  .ve.  &c. 
Sir  William  Burnett,  M.l).,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  General  of  the 

Navv,  V;c.  &c. 
Sir  Malthew  J.  Tierney,  Bart.,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  S:c.  &c. 
TRUSTF-ES. 
J.  II.  Amlerdon,  Estj., ;''!),  Queen  Street,  Mav  Fair 
Benjamin  Bond  Cahbell,  Esq.  F.R  S.,  Temple 
Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq.,  Cavendisli  Square 
nmrA'TOits. 
Thomas  Coates.  Es(|..  r.!P,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Edward  Doiildedav,  Esq.,  210,  Great  Surrey  Street 
tleorfre  Gnn  Hav,  Es.|.  ILT,  Sloane  Street 
William  Jeaffreson,  E-q.,  21.  South  Andley  Street 
iTrdm  M'Kenzic,  E?;q.,  24,  Tokenhouse  Yard 
J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  SO.  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hvde  Park 
Benjamin  Philli|»s,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  17,  Wimpole  Street 
C.  Rictiardson,  Esq.,  15,  Brulon  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Esip,  F.S.A.,  3?,  Vpper  Grosvenor  Street 
Alfred  Waddilnve,  D.G.L..  Doctor's  Commons  k 

llohert  C.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  105,  Pall  Mall 
AUDITORS. 
Jfdin  Purssord,  Esq.,  Chester  Terrace,  Rei^cnt'.s  Park 
Josej)!!  Radford,  Esq,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
J.  Stirlinsr  Taylor,  Esq.,  11,  Upper  Gloucester  Place.  Dorset  Square 
Martial  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  WyndhamPlace,  Bryanstune  Square 
STANDING  COU.S'SEL. 
John  Shapter,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn 
IIANKEAS. 
M«ssrs.  Bosanquet  .ind  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Messrs.  C.  Hopkinson,  Barton  and  Co.,  Betfeut  Street 
Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  Cavendish  Square 

SOLICITORS. 


Messrs.  Richardson,  Smith,  and  Jones,  23,  Golden  Square 
DEPABTMr.NT  OK  MKDIPAL  STATISTICS. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  General  Register  Ofllce 

AL'TDARY. 

F.  G.  P.  Nellson,  Eiq, 

Tills  Office  is  provided  with  verv  accurntelv  constructed  Tables,  hv 
wliieh  it  can  Assure  UNSOUND  Lives  on  Equitable  Tenns.  The 
Extra  Premium  discontinued  on  restoration  of  the  Assured  to  perma- 
nent health.  A  portion  of  the  extra  premium  mav  remain  .is  a  Debt 
on  the  Policy.  Survivorship  Assurances  where  the  life  in  expectation 
suffers  from  disease,  effected  at  cheaper  r.ates  than  at  anv  oiher  ollice. 

Similar  tablex  enable  the  Society  lo  giant  Increa.ied  Annuities  oii 
Unwound  Uvea— ti!9  amoont  vurylng  with  ih*  particutar  dUesau. 
M»mbcrs  »t  CoTnaumpslya   I'lmiliuB  i^iutei  mi  Kmu"«'''''  fl*t9«» 


NOTICE  TO  SURGEONS. 

THEIR  especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  of  letters  receive<l  by  W.  Bl'.llDOE. 
"  I  can  say  of  the  coal  I  purcbafied  of  you,  th»t  I  never  had  any 
thing  so  pk'asant  in  wear,  or  soeflici»nt  aK  a  Wattrjiroof,  and  there- 
fore, in  F.VKHY  respect  superior  to  a  '  Mackintosh  ;"  it  is  a  very  plea- 
sant k'arment  too  for  liijhtnes.i  and  moderate  warmth,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  dry.  As  a  Medical  man,  and  havin}?  much  daily  riilinir,  I  have 
fully  proved  what  Is  above  stated,  and  you  are  welcome  to  uae  this  as 
the  testimony  of  «ne  much  and  constantly  exjmsed  to  the  weather,  as 
it  mav  be  useful  to  yourself  and  others. 
"  Cirencester,  "  THOMAS  "WARNER, 

"  January  4tb,  1843.  J  "  Sur;?eon." 

FROM  A  SURGEON.— '■  After  more  than  two  years'  constant 
trial.  I  can  itive  the  most  unqnalilied  and  decided  testimonv  in 
favor  of  your  VENTILATING  WATERPROOF  FROCKS. 
I  have  been  much  exposed  in  an  open  chaise  to  all  weathers,  fre- 
quently for  six  bour,s  at  a  time,  to  tbo  most  drenchins'  rain,  so 
as  to  appear  externally  like  one  sheet  of  water,  but  never  found 
your  coat  fail  in  keCiiin  -•  me  perfectly  dry,  and  this  ti.o,  without  the 
leant  ap]>earance  of  confineil  perspiration.  I  cannot  express  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  it  affords  ine  :  as  a  protection  from  the  wet 
and  damp,  it  is  invalualile,  and  now  that  I  have  proved  this,  1  know 
not  wliat  I  should  dowilhout  sucti  u  i^arment.  If  my  testimony  is 
of  anv  value,  pray  make  anvttse  you  please  of  it. 

"  .\lfrcd-placc.  Newinjiton, Surrey.  DELPH  &  SON. 

"  Feb.  loth,  1S43.  "  SuiiiiiiONS." 

The  above  were  sent  to  W.  B.  entirely  imsollcited  Ijy  him,  and  oamo 
from  parlies  be  has  never  seen. 
Thcirarnient  referred  to  is  warm,  lisrbt.   j.ortable,  durah^j-,  econo- 
mical,  thorou'^blv  respectable,  free   from  sin™nli.rity  of  apin  arance, 
and   warrnnled   (wiruiii'T  cdNiisiNr.    pinspiii  vt'iiix)   to   exclmli 
any  desi  ription  or  (juaniity  of  rain  whatever.       It    is  already  exten- 
sively adopted  ainoii!;   the  Medical  Profession,  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Physicians  and  Snrt^eons  haviii'.^  loni;  uorn  it.     Made  only  by 
Waltf.r  BFRrnii:.  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  fic. 
CO,  CoRNiill.i,  (Eigiit  Doors  from Bishopsgale  Slraet.) 

JEHEMIE'S 
SEDATIVE  SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM. 

First  prepared  at  Patna,  in  Bengal. 

THE  wreat  meritof  this  Preparation  is  its  peculiar 
freeilom  from  the  noxions  properties  of  0|Mum.  and  has.  there- 
fore, been  found  available  in  cases  where  other  forms  have  been  inad- 
missible, from  Its  not  disturbinir  the  nervous  system.  The  rest  pro 
cured  thrmyrb  Its  instriimentaldy  Is  divested  of  the  henivlness  and 
stupor  usually  the  effect  of  Opium,  and  the  patient,  though  taking  It 
continuouslv,  is  left  in  Tree  possession  of  his  facnllies.  It  has  for 
several  \  ears  lu-en  supplied  to  the  H.  C.  Dispensary,  by  order  of  the 
Medical"  Board  of  Beiifral,  from  its  beiofj  found  I©  meet  Cholera  in 
India  berond  any  remedy  that  had  been  apidicd  to  that  fatal  disease. 
Captain  Jeremie,  from  whose  formula  it  is  preiiaied,  is  well  known  to 
sciontitic  persons  as  the  tak-nted  improver  of  the  Palini  Opium.  It 
will  he  found  not  to  constiitatc  tbehoweh,  and  lo  keep  any  lime  in  any 
climnle.  II  iscxecediiiKlv  pouerlnl  in  Contfh,  especially  Consimiptive 
Couyh.  wherein  many  have  foninl  it  a  ?reat  blnssimr,  in  Inllnenzw, 
Gout,  Tic  Douloureux,  Cholera,  and  Bowel  Complaints,  Rbeumaiism, 
and  Cancers,  in  Accour-hemenl,  and  nil  caies  wliare  Opium  may  he 
deslr.ible.  The  exceedinL'ly  innoxious  pnperllcs  of  the  preparation 
have  beei  proved  by  infants  of  n  few  weeks  old  bavin--' taken  .t  with. nit 
an>  cerelral  dlaturbanee.  The  testimonials  of  many  talented  Gentle- 
men of  th?  Profession  are  on  the  envelopes  of  the  bottles;  a  tVw  only 
ofthe  names  are  given  here  of  those  who  have  approved,  viz:— 

Medicil  Board  of  Bengal. 

Sir  Phillip  Cramplon. 

Kir  David  Dixon.  Physlcianto  theRoyal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymuutli 

Dr.  Cikworthv,  Phvsician  to  Plymo'ulh  DLspensaiy. 

Dr.  WilM.o,  Physician  to  Middle  .fx  Hospilal,  Londim. 

J.  C.  Perry,  Surgeon,  FouniMin^'  Hospital,  London. 

Dr.  R.-e,  Royal  Hospital,  Chatham. 

J.  R.  Martin.  Esq.,  (late  of  Calcutta,)  Grosvenor-strcet,  London. 

Dr.  Jackson,  late  Apothecai-j-General,  BeniJal. 

Dr.  Grnves,  Meath  Hospital,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Hannay,  Professor  of  Physic,  Glasgow,  and  Pbysiclttn  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary. 

lit.  Youge, 

Dr.  Hin?ston, 

Prepared  only  by  Francis  Lean,  27,  George-street,  Plj-moulli, 
whose  !-lgnatme  is  wmiTr-s  in  red  Ink,  on  the  pound  and  half-pound 
bottles  put  np  for  dispensing,  as  well  as  on  the  envelopes  ofthe 
houUs  sold  at  L*s.  !Ul.,  4s.  GJ.,  and  lis.  accompanied  by  the  stamp  of 
Barclay  and  Sons.  Farriu'  don-street,  London,  Wholesale  Agents. 
Agents  abroad,— Scotl,  Thompson,  and  Co.,  Calcutta;  Binneyand  Co. 
Madra.s;  Tieacber  and  Co.,  Bombav;  Monzies  and  Co.,  Jamaica; 
W.  Blake,  Montical,  for  the  Canadas.  Sold  also  by  all  respectable 
Druggists. 


South  Devon  Hospital. 


WlUGIlT's  PATENT  DRAG.— The  use  of 
a  lira*-'  to  carriages  beine  admilled,  parties  wishing  for  safetj- 
and  relief  to  their  horses  have  now  an  opportunity  of  having  one  on 
the  most  improved  principle,  such  as  lias  never  heen  offered  to  the 
public  before— the  carriage  beiiij,' skidded  or  released  at  pleasure  by 
the  person  driving  without  leaving  bis  seat  or  stopping  the  vehicle. 

All  V  ho  are  in  the  habit  of  driving;  must  see  the  great  benefit  ob- 
tained of  nnskiddini,'  the  wheel  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  so 
that  if  another  is  to  be  ascended  the  velocity  shall  not  be  Impeded, 
whereby  lime  is  saved  and  the  horses  relieved  from  the  draught,  as 
well  aa  the  danger  avoided  in  backing  the  carriage,  which  must  be 
done  under  any  other  system  to  relieve  the  skid. 

An  obvious  saving  is  also  elfected,  the  great  wear  under  all  former 
plans  being,  when  the  skid  is  not  required  yet  cannot  be  released. 

Wright's  Patent  Drae  has  now  been  in  use  for  the  last  two  years, 
being  fixed  to  tlie  Rocket  Ventnor  Coach,  travelling  daily  An  one  of 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wighl ;  the  journey  from  Ryde  to 
Ventnor,  thirteen  miles,  being  performed  in  less  time  by  half  an  hour 
than  by  the  former  mode  of  skidding,  with  much  grealt'r  ease  to  the 
horses,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors  as  shown  by  their 
testimonial. 

It  can  be  applied  witl  out  regard  to  the  pace  in  case  of  accident,  and 
mav  be  accomplished  ly  a  child  ten  years  of  age. 

Parties  may  he  supplied  with  the  apparatus  complete,  on  applying 
at  the  Otfice  ofthe  Proprietor,  No.  22.  Church  St.,  Soliy,  London. 

To  the  Proprietor  of  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde. 

WimiiU'^  PATlCNTDRAd.  July2.itli,  1S4'.'. 

Sir —Having  had  v<iur  drag  in  use  on  the  Uneket  Coach,  running 
daily  from  Newport  to  Ibis  place  and  Ventnor  and  back,  over  one  of 
the  most  billy  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  during  the  last  two  .sea'^ons. 
we  express  our  saliKlaction  in  its  usefulness,  affording  a  great  relief  to 
the  horses,  and  a  saving  of  time  full  half  an  hour  between  Ryde  and 
Ventnor,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  feel  assured  your  draj  whep 
known  will  be  generally  adopted. 

We  are,  Sir, 
OEOROE  RRNDALf.,  1 

mUMU  IMiM'.n'H,  fiivwclimiiu.         V  P?ft?!$(or«. 
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THE     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


Just  Piiblisliea,  Jirice  2  . CJ. 

ON  the  TliEATMENT  of  the  DISEASES  of 
ll«  EVE  U  means  of  PRUSSIC  ACID  VAPOUR,  a»d  oll.cr 
Mfdical  Asents.  'By  A.  TURNBVI.I..  M.D. 

London:  Jons  CnuRCilii.L,  Frinces-slreel,  Solio. 


Just  Puhll'.lie.t.  svo.  Sewed.  l'«.  G.K 

QUACKS  nnd  QUACKERY  UN JI ASKED; 
or  Slrictiires  uuoii  tlie  «edlcal  Art  as  now  pracliscd  l.y  Phy- 
sielans.  Surceons,  and  ApolI.e.-aPies  ;  « ill,  some  Kesnlations  for  lis 
ConiDtete  Reform,  ani  Hints  upon  "ft  Simple  Metlio-t,  in  coniicc- 
tioTSthe  Com  W»rC^,re.  VvJ.E.FELDMAXN.M  D,  Mem- 
ber of  several  Medieul  tniversilies. 

D.  NuTT,  158,  Fleet  Street. 

Second  Edition,  itrice  2s.  Cd. 

MR.  PREVITE'S  PREPARED  CEYLON 
M0S3,  for  the  Cure  of  ConKiimplion,  Asllima.  C^tnrrh,  AfTec- 
tiiinsofllie  Tracliea,  Diseafli'B  of  the  Mucous  Meml.ranes,  and  Dis- 
orders of  the  Stoniarli.  By  GEO.  G.  SIOMOSD,  il.D.  F.S.A.  F.L.H. 

SolJ  liv  Hensy  HcnshaW,  350,  Strand,  and  at  all  Eoolcsellers. 

"  The  Cevloii  Moss  is  nnw  n  staudard  medicine  for  delicate  in- 
validii  and 'is  evidently  kecpinp  ils  place  amon?  the  class  of  medi- 
cines and  nutritious  cinidiiut-nts  in  such  general  use  in  India  thai 
can  be  eniplovfd  with  shIl-Iv  and  advantace  to  the  moat  delicate  of 
children,  as  well  as  adults."— From  the  Medical  II. ill.  Calcutta. 
Sept.    13,  1942. 

TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

GEO.  KNIGHT  &  SONS,  FOSTER  LANE, 
CHEAP91DE,  reapcctfullv  Invite  the  atici.lion  of  the 
Medical  Profession  to  their  UIUN'ARY  CABINET  cmilaiiiinp  .nil 
the  instruments  and  tests  neci'SBar>'  for  a  Cheniico-Pntliol.i^ical  Ex- 
amination of  the  mine  and  urin!ir\'  concretion^,  wiili  Guide  to  the 
same,  hy  ROBT.  VENARLES,  A':M.  M.B.,  Incep-Cnndidate  R.>y.-il 
CoIIepe  of  Pliysiciaus,  Physician  to  the  London  Dispensar>-,  Lec- 
turer on  Forensic  Medicine,  &c.  &c. 

£  5.  d. 
Price  of  the  Cal.iiiet  (complete)  ----990 
The   Guide   (separate)     -------     fl     2     0 


O^ 


CLENDON     ON    THE    EXTRACTION    OF 
TEETH. 

Just  Pulilislied,  nitji  Plates— Price  3s.  C.I.,  Clotli. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  E.xtiactiou  of  Teeth. 

li>  f.  tliitty  Clendon.  Surgeon-Demi. l. 

S.  HlthlfV,  Fleet  Street. 

On  the  311111  of  March,  1S.3,  will  he  puhii>hed,  the  first  iiuniher  of  the 

BRITISH  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF 
DENTAL  SURGERY.  Edited  hy  James  Rnoissov,  Esq., 
ontaiidnp,— a  Review  of  Dental  Surt^erj  ,  Society  of  Surgeon-Denlist_s, 
Report  to  the  "Academie  des  Sciences,"  on  ii  Memoir  of  Mr.  Nas- 
mylh.  Successful  Treatment  of  Irre;-'u1arjf  in  an  Adilil,  Review  of 
Cleiidon's  work  on  Extraction,  lllustratol  Notices  of  PtrcJusnii  on 
Diseases  of  the  MaxillaileR,  Stc,  Illustrated  Dental  MtH^lIlnhm.  Jtc. 
&c.  Annual  Subscription,  10^.;  |)ricc  per  nnmlier  toNon-Siincrllu'ri. 
3s.  All  coninmnicaiirms  for  the  Editor  to  bt-  forwarded  (fr»)  to  No. 
7.  Gower-strcet,  Bedfurd-'^ciuare  ;  or  lo  the  Publisher,  L'iirHrnii.l-. 
Princes-street,  Suho,  wlurt  hooks  for  Rciiew  nrnl  Adviaiiemenli 
will  be  received. 


V 


Just  Publivshfd. 

lEAVS  upon  the  STATICS  of  the  HUAIAN 

CHEST.  Animal  Heat,  and  Deterniiiiations  of  Blooa  lo  tlic 
Headj  &c. ;  vith  an  Appendix,  exaniinio^  certain  Views  of  Truft'^stT 
Liebif.  By  JULIUS  JEFFKEYH,  F.R.S.,  formerly  in  Ibe  India 
Medical  StatT;   Staff-Surt^t-oii  ofCawnpure,  Sic. 

Longman  and  Co.,  Palemoster-row  ;     S.  Hi^hley,  Fleet-Street;    J, 
Churcliill,  Princes-street,  Sobo. 

PnhlLshed,  in  8vo.,  with  Forty-one  finished  Woo.l  Engravings, 
price  12s.  cloth,  Imards. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  NATURE  of  CLUB- 
FOOT and  other  DISTORTIONS;  IjicludinfflboirTreatnient, 
both  wlih  and  uilhoul  Surirlcal  Operation  :  illustrated  by  a  Series  ul 
Cases  aud  uumeruu.s  Practical  Instructions. 


liv  W.J,  LITTLE.  M.D^ 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Cidltpe  of  Physleiana  ;   Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons;     Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine;    As- 

Ri^Iaitt  Physician  at  the  London   Hospital;    Physician   to  the  Or- 

thopiedic  Inslituiiun,  £:c. 

Contests— Opinions  of  .\uthors,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Varieties 
of  CIul>-Fo..t,  Symplonv;,  Anatomy,  Path..b>™v,  Causes,  Dist.irtlonv 
from  T«eihinv,  Contraclii'iib  from  I'ar.Ujsis  and  Spasm,  Hvatericul 
Distortion.^,  Club-hand,  Contraction  from  Rbeuinalism,  .-Misccsses 
from  long  conlbuicdConhuemfnl.  from  .\rcidental  Rupture  of  Tendo 
Achillis ;  Mediuul,  Surgical,  and  Mt^climdcal  Treatment  of  Distor- 
tions ;  Division  of  Tendons,  Explanatitin.i  of  Safety  of  the  Subcre- 
taneoiix  0|ieratii>n,  Appendix  ofCases,  arislui;  from  varIou.<4  causes. 
Contracliin  of  ihe  Toes,  Contrarllon  .d  iho  Knee  and  Hip  Joints, 
Cure  of  Aiikylosii  o(  Ihe  Knee  from  While  Swclllni.-,  .%<•. 

"Dr.  Little  presents  us  with  aRreat  de.il  of  matter  po^scssins  both 
novelly  and  inlcreHt.  The  drawings  Intei'.pcrsed  tbrouijhout  the 
work,  rxbibitint-  the  rel;4live  ftpp*-itrance  ot  (be  variou-;  distortions, 
both  before  and  after  o)ici-atioii,  arc  cleverly  executt-d,  and  form  ,( 
very  valuable  addition  to  his  trealise."— liriiish  and  Foreign  Modical 
Review. 

"  Dr.  Little's  Treatise  eontaini  a  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete description  of  the  can-^e*,  v.trletiet,'and  Irentment  of  clul>-fuot. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Tiurgeons,  .\nd  headx  of  fami- 
lies."—I, incit. 

"  Dr.  I.itilo's  Treatise  *'i\]  bo  consulted  by  every  operator,  and  Is 
uni4iiO;ttioriald<.  one  of  the  umst  useful  books  uf  the  season."— London 
Medical  Ga/eilc. 

"  This  volume  altogether  Is  beyond  i|uestion  the  best  monograph 
Foreign  or  En^li  .h.  upon  the  subject,  contninin^,  as  It  does,  not  only 
the  opinions  and  practice  of  Continent ril  wriler-s,  but  the  valuable  ad- 
dilioiiR  made  l>v  Dr.  LIUlc  to  thlit  branch  of  ncieucv."— The  Medical 
Times. 

London  :  W.  Jeffs,  Foreign  BooVseller,  15,  Burlington  Arcade. 


MACINTOSHES  SUPERSEDED. 
Important  to  the  Medical  Profession,  and,  iit.lccd  to  all  clas'C.n  ex- 
posed to  the  vicistitudex  of  the  weather. 

^rilE   NEW   BRITISH   WATERPROOFING 

-*-  COMPANY  render  ifoods  of  every  fabric,  cither  in  the  piece  or 
ninde  up  ijainKi.ts,  tbor..u',-lily  Impervious  lo  th*  mo^t  drenchiiie 
rains,  and  yet  the  escape  .,r  p»>rspirallun  remaini  unimpeded.  Books 
of  TesilmonlaU,  with  list  of  prices,  may  be  had  fcratis  at  their  Office^ 
\^,  Sklnncr-stK'ul,  Siiowdiill,  (late  .IM,  Slraiul.) 

**\^'"TJ?**^  ir«rm*ntj  Sc,  JujntMij  ih«tr  <\nmp  b  Tytrr^i^Uii  \\\o-. 
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To  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  Chem 
Lruggists,  ^-t?. 


CEOPCE  ODELL'S 
MEDICAL   LABEL 

MAREHOUSE 

AMU 

PRINTING    OFFICE, 

I  18,  PRIXCES  ST.^EET.  CAVENPl^II    I^AJUARE, 
LOKUOV. 


DISPENSING  DABEIiS,  ready  (rummed  Dl 

I  andcut,  forthetiseof  Suiffcoii.s,  Apolliccarie-,  &e.  ffi 

Tfit-'c-penre  pt:v  iOfl.  {n 

CHEMICAIj    liABEIiS,    rcidy  pnmincd  5 

I  atid  cat,  lor  tlu-  u^^  oiClicmi^ts  and  Drtiggists,       fi 

r/ijvf  pence  per  100.  Dl 

S 
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CATAI.OOUE^   WAV    BE    IIAI)    GHATI.'?. 

lingrnbing  ?c  \Drinting  in  all  its  lirancljcs. 
^SElSSlSimSlSSlSlSELSlSLmSiElSlSlES 

DIGESTIVE  BROWN  BREAD.— JAMES 
TUHNER  bets  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  \\U  d;iys- 
of  Delivery  at  Ihe  We.st  End  are  Monday.  Wednesday,  Fiiday,  and 
Saturday.  Tunier'3  Digestive  Brtwn  Bread  i<  strongly  recomniende.l 
by  the  facnliy  fyr  its  nutritious  quJilies.  Tho  purity  of  the  meal  from 
which  it  is  maniifactnied,  and  the  improved  method  of  making  it  into 
bread,  render  it  the  easiest  of  diijcstion  and  tlu-  most  nutritious  bread 
in  use.  Turner's  Superior  Household  Brcail,  Fancy  Biscuits,  Cakes, 
,*i;c.  Presburger  W  ine  Biscuits,  in  tins  at  2^.  each.  Families  supplied 
wjibin  live  mites  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Orders,  post-paid  to 
James  Turner,  Family  Bread  and  Biscuit  B:iker,  f  7.  Bi^hopsj.-ate-st. 
within,  and  ^,  Queen's -row,  Datston,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


FINE-ART  yiSTRIBUTION.— Mb.  Boys,  11, 
Gulden  Squarf.,  REr.Exr  SrnKr.T,  b,xs  apportioned  from 
his  Stock  upwards  of  Si-X  Tliousand  Five  Hundred  Poimds  Valujtion 
of  Pictures,  Drawin.'S,  and  splendid  Engravings,  richly  fr.uned  ;  lo 
he  distributed  gratiutously,  in  Six  Hundred  Prizes,  among  those  per- 
sons who  may  purchase  from  him,  or  his  Agents,  any  Prints  or  Works 
of  Ills  publication  to  the  amount  of  One  Guinea,  or  upwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  ihe  Prospectus  now  issued  ;  the  published  Prints 
or  Works  ti.  be  delivered  at  the  time  of  Subscription,  with  a  Receipt 
or  Receipts  ensuring  the  parlies  in  pos-cisioii  of  tlie  Receipts  a  full 
interest  in  the  Distribution  of  the  Pri/i-s,  wl.ii  I.  on.  4.  from  their  t'reat* 
number,  lall  to  one  Ruceipt-Ticket  oiil  ofcv.ry  Twi-i.ty.  The  PriMs 
range  upwards  in  value  to  the  amount  of  oUUGuineas  each.  Mr.  Boy.s 
invites  (be  inspection  of  the  Prizes  at  his  Rooms.  No.  11,  Golden 
Square,  Regent  Street,  where  Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may 
bf  had,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  person  making  .ipplicatlon  for  the  same. 


SEAMAN'S  ROYAL  BATHS, 
fl.  Sui-fOEK    Place,    Pall    Mali. 

MRS.  SEAMAN  most  respectfully  solicits  the 
recomnieiidation  of  tlie  Faculty  to  her  Eilablisbment  for 
Vapour,  Sbampuuing,  Barege,  Sr'phur,  Warm,  Cold,  Shower,  and 
Douche  Baths,  wbi-rc  Ihev  will  receive  every  attenlion  from  ex- 
perienced attendants.  Invalids  or  others  requiring  ajjartnients  can 
be  accommodated  on  reasonable  terms.  Mr.  Jameson,  Chiropodist, 
from  New  Bond  Street,  attends  daily,  (Sundays  exccjited,)  from  1? 
till  5.  Fee  5.S.  for  the  entire  removal  of  one  or  more  hard  and  •'Ofl 
Corns.     Bunions  and  defective  Nails  Cured. 
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RITANNIA     LIFE    ASSURANCE    COM- 

PANY.  1.  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Enipawered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  IV.  Vict.  cap.  IX. 

DIHECTORS. 


Robert  E^'linton,  Esq. 
r.iasntus  Rt.  Foster,  Esq. 
Alex.  Robert  Irvine,  E-^q. 
Peter  Morrison,  Esq. 
H.  Lewis  Sniale,  Esq. 
■niomas  Teed,  Esq. 


William  Bardgett,  Esq. 
Simuel  Bi'vinjton,  Esq. 
Wm.  Fcchney  Black,  Esq. 
John  Brightman  Esq. 
Gi-or^re  Cohen,  Esq. 
Millis  Coventry,  Esq. 
JohnDrewett,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

J  .  B.  Bcvington,  Esq.— F.  P.  Cockerill,  Esq.— J.  D.  Dow,  Esq. 
MEDICAL  nFFirHK. 

John  CIendinnln?,M.D.,  F.R.S,,  10,  Wimpole  St.,  Cavendish  Square. 

STASUINO  CQVNSKL. 

The  Hon  John  Asblev,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

^  Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy,  M.  P.,  Temple. 

soi.icnoR. 

William  Bevan.  Eiq.,  Old  Jewry.' 

BASKCIU. 

Messrs.  Drewett  and  Fo«ler,  Princes  Street,  Bank. 

ThlR  Institution  Is  empowered  bv  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
U  so  constituted  as  to  afford  Ihe  benefit*  of  Life  AsMtrance  In  their 
fullest  extent  to  Policy-holders,  and  to  present  prctter  facilities  .md 
acrommod.iIion  than  are  usually  ofTcred  by  other  Companies.  The 
derided  superiorilv  of  Its  pbui,  and  its  cUim  to  public  preference  and 
support,  havv  been  proved  incoHieHt.ibly,  by  its  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented success. 

ASSI  RAXCKS     MAY     FITIIF-R     Pr.     EFFECTED     BT     PARTIES      ON 

THiiiK  OWN  Lives,    or    by    Parties   ixterksted  tiierfix  on 

TIIK    I.IVFS   OP    OTHERS, 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  is  to  create  at 
once  a  Property  in  Reversion,  which  can  by  no  other  means  be  renl- 
ized.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  tifaperson  at  the  ageofTbirtv. 
who  by  the  p.\vnient  of  £5  3s.  4d.  to  the  Britannia  Life  Assurance 
Company,  can  herome  at  on^-o  possessed  of  a  beijueatlioble  i>ropprly, 
amountinr  to  £1000,  sulyect  only  to  the  condition  of  bis  continuing 
Ihe  same  payment  quarterly  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, — a  con- 
dlllun  whk-h  m.iy  be  fullllled  by  the  mere  savingof  kic.iit  siiilliscs 
weekly  in  \\\i  expendilure.  Thus,  by  the  exertion  of  a  very  slight  de- 
Krie  of  economy,  such,  indeed,  as  can  scarcely  be  felt  as  an  incon- 
\enicncc,  b'.-  may  at  oi>cc  lealixi,-  a  capital  of  £1000,  which  he  can  be- 
queath or  diatposc  of  in  any  uay  he  may  tlUnk  proper. 

A  Board  of  Directors  In  attendance  daily  at  1  o'ctocV. 

Detailed  Prosi>eclu<ien,  and  every  requisite  Informatloa  03  fo  the 
motb  of  cfltcOof  A^MiMncci,  m*j  b»  oUninnl  at  itio  OWce. 


TNTERESTINQ     INFORMATION     for    IN- 

-l  VALIDS.  Mothers,  Infants,  ic— Mr.  PREVITE'S  PRE- 
PARED CEYLON  MOSS  U  considered  by  the  Faculty  to  be  the 
best  .iliment  for  invalids  now  extant.  According  to  t'  e  ao-ilyais  by  R. 
ltatrlc> ,  Esq.,  of  London,  every  hmidred  grains  of  this  focus  contain 
si\ty-three  parts  of  nutritive  jelly,  and  three  parts  of  iron  :  the  latter 
iii^'ieilient  is  acknowledged  by  the  learned  profession  to  be  one  of  the 
most  inviiiorating  chalybeats  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  conse- 
quently it  has  now  become  an  article  of  great  import.xnce  in  the  ^ick 
chamber,  for  it  is  daily  recommended  as  the  princip.il  diet  I'.ir  inva- 
lids. cspeclaHyfor  ladles  in  delicate  bealth.yonng  infants,  and  children, 
in  prelVrence  to  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  or  any  other  vcget.ible  sub- 
stance. Sec  Dr.  Sigmond's  Treatise  on  Ceylon  Mo«s,  second  edition, 
witli  the  Analvsis,  bv  Profcssir  Dr.  W.  B.  0'Shaui,lniessy  and  R. 
Bultlcy,  Esq.  ' 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Frim  the  "  Aledico-Chirurslcil  Review"  for  January,  e.lited  hy  Dr. 

J.inics  Jnlnison,  M.D.,  Phvsician  Extraordinary  to  his  late  Majesty 

King  William  the  Foi>rth  :  — 

Clvi.on  Mos*!. — Mr.  Previie  has  contrived  to  convert  this  nutriti- 
ons subslmcc  into  several  agreeable  forms,  to  suit  the  tastes  and  ap- 
pttilcs  of  iiivalidn.  AVe  have  been  trying  and  prescribing  the  jellies 
of  tale,  and  can  speali  strongly  in  their  favour.  This  will  prove  a 
valu  ible  dielelic  article  in  the  sick-room. 

Sir  - 1  can  bnve  no  hesitation  in  speaking  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  ofthe  jelly  prepared  from  your  Ceyjon  Mess,  for  I  have  hecQ 
in  the  conliiuial  habit  of  prescribing  it  as  a  diet  for  ronv.ile.scenls  ever 
since  I  lirsl  heard  of  it;  and  I  can  with  truth  say  that  I  know  no 
better  food  in  such  cases. — Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J.  R.  Martin,  Presidency  Surgeon. 

Calf  litta,  December  8,  18SG. 

December  II,  1S16. 

Sir— In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  for  many 
years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  the  Ceylon  Moss,  as 
prep:ired  by  you.  to  all  my  convalescent  patients;  and  a  great  majo- 
i\\\  of  them  iinvi-  preferred  it  to  any  other,  either  vegetable  or  animal 
jeliv. 

(Signed)  S.  NicnoT.soN,  Surgeon,  General  Hospital. 

To  Mr.  Prevlte. 

I  h.ive  used  the  Ceylon  Moss  frequently  as  an  article  of  nourish- 
mciii  fl  r  invalids  and  children,  and  find  it  answer  every  purpose  of 
arrow  -ntot  or  sa'f 0 ;  and  in  most  cases  to  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  liaiiiis  of  n  sick  person  than  the  other  descriptions  of  farinaceous 
food  generally  in  use.  (Sig,ieJ)  A.  R.  Jackson,  M.D., 

Surgeon  OiBciating  .\poihecary,  H.C.S. 

II.  C.  Di''penss>-y,  Dec.  13, 1S3C. 

1  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  testimony  jn  behalf  of  Mr.  Previte's 
Cevli>n  .Moss.  It  ia  an  admirable  article  of  food,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  i4eiicatc  stomach  of  an  invalid ;  li.-bt  and  easy  of 
dieestion,  it  is  at  the  same  time  very  nutrititious;  far  superior  indeed 
to  anvlhin?  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with.  I  have  employed  it  cxlcn- 
siveh  ,  and  can  recommend  it  wiih  coni"dcnce. 

(Signed)  W.  IL  Goodfvf.,  M.D. 

Prnfessnr  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  Medical  CoUege. 

Calcutta,  December  15, 1S36. 

Fort  William,  December  13, 1R36- 

Dear  Sir — 1  have  examined  and  tried  the  Ceylon  Moss,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable  arlicle  of  sick  diet ;  the  more  so  in  cases 
ft  here  animal  jelly  cannot  be  obtained  without  debiy,  and  when  it  is 
not  so  titling  for  a  weak  state  of  the  stomach  as  that  nftUc  Ceylon 
M05S. — Verv  trulv  vours, 

(Signed)  Fhkdcrick  Corbvs,  Garrison  Surpron. 

0  Mr.  Pievite. 

Calcutta,  December  13,  18*6. 
Sir— Tn  reply  to  your  note,  in  which  you  request  my  opinion  upon 
your  Cevlon  Moss,  I  can  merclv  repeat  what  1  saiii  in  my  capacity  3>! 
editor  (.f  the  "  Indian  Journal  of  Medic.il  Science,"  viz.— lli  it  I  have 
tried  it  invseir,  an.l  found  it  unequalled  as  a  light  and  ndurishin;* 
foo.1  for  the  sick.  1  beg  to  apologise  for  not  having  sent  this  reply 
earlier.— I  remain.  Sir.  yours  obediently, 

(SiL-ncd)  J.  T.  Pearsox,  M.D.,  H.  C.  Service. 

To  Mr.  Previte. 

1  hereby  certify  that  I  have  made  extensive  trials  of  the  Ceylon 
MoHs  introduced  itHfl  notice  by  Mr.  Previte;  and  I  Ime  also  sub- 
jected  it  to  chemical  analysis.  For  details  as  to  its  chemical  proper- 
ties 1  msy  refer  t.>  mv  paper  on  the  sul^ect  in  the  "  India  Journal 
of  MedicarScience."  i  need  only  repeat  here  that  I  consider  It  an 
excellent  arlicle  of  d*et  for  invalids.  It  is  very  nutritive,  easy  of  tli- 
-o'.tion,  and  free  from  anv  disagreeable  or  prejudicial  qu.tbties. 

'^       (Stjrned)  W.  B.  O'ShaURHNEssy,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

December  10,  1830.  Medical  College,  Calcutta. 

I  have  iiad  m.inv  opportunities  of  recommc-ndine  the  Ceylon  Moss, 
as  nrepared  bv  Mr.  Previte,  in  casas  of  extreme  debility,  and  in  early 
.oi'valesccnce  after  fever,  dvseutrv,  and  other  complaints,  where 
nL.ne  other  iliau  the  most  delicate  nourishment  could  be  admiiii-'tered, 
.,n.i  I  can  co.ieJentlv  Ijpar  testimony  to  lis  value  as  a  IIkIiI  and  grate- 
ful article  ot  (ood  under  such  circumstances. 

(Signed)  Waltfr  RALriGii,  Surgeon. 

Calcutta.  General  Ho-^pital,  December  8,  133C. 

(These  rertificates  are  taken  from  a  paper  ^l^nished  by  me  in  1837. 
and  publi-bed  in  the  '*  TransacUons  of  the  Royal  .Medico-Bot«n!cal 
Society."     Vol.  L,  P.art  4.  p.  ISl.) 

"  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  an  invalid  whom  we  sent  home  in 
Mirch  1.1.*',  when  be  bad  been  so  reduced  by  hcptatic  and  dysenteric 
affections  as  to  require  gre.it  caution  in  his  diet,  stating  that  he  found 
the  Cevlon  Moss,  prepared  hy  Mr.  PrevUc.  of  essential  service  not 
onlv  os'a  luxurv,  but  as  a  means  of  restoring  his  debilltate,l  conscitu- 
tio  to  health.'  To  conceal  such  inteliiiicnce  a.s  tb.s  would,  we  con- 
ceive, be  to  neglect  the  .lulv  we  owe  lo  the  public.  \\  e  should  here 
mention  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Previte  for  bringing  tho 
value  of  Ceylon  Moss  to  notice." 

As  a  nroof  of  Ihe  high  estimation   in  which  llie  Ceylon  Moss  is 
now  liHdiu  this  country  and  in  France,  it   is  -d>»l:|/,  i»'«  •",  «"« 
principal   hospitals.      For   ship-hoanl  thi-s   Moss  will     '*  /-^""J    '«: 
aluable,   also  for  all   culinary  purposes,   where    l;;!"*: '*»^'    *^."„ ; 
used,   beinu  far  superior  to  them  In  strength,  »»*>,»»  °»*-"'^^^'''*  , 
price,  with   Ihe  advantage  ofits  not  dlssolvinx  during    he  hOHe  ■  t 
U-ather.       I'rcpared   only  by   Mr.  Previte.  and   so  d    «''Olc"l«    «" 
his  depot,  Messrs.   Stephenson  and   Magei's.   ^If"*'*^^"-'»''f'„f *"'.'^ 
bridge   Loudon ;    ami  to  1«.  had  retail  at  Messrs.  ^^^■7> '{"J^^lf  7„f,- 
New   Bond-street   .and   Rcgent-street ;    Fortnnm   ^''^    *'**?"  "■  n,.'; 
Piccadillv:  n.  W.  Brand's.  II,  Little  SWnhope-street,  ^'»>';""'™i; 
at   aH  the   niost     respectable  chyml.ts    and    »;«''»"    :»";'i7;*",^J 
throughout  thekinedom.      Sold  in  J'«'^''f'';  ?:'|>V' ^^rg  1r\^S 

N.B.  Every  P.ickct  is  signed  .ind  sealed  "  J.  PRh-*  I  >  t..  *"" 
out  which  signature  the  Moss  cannot  be  genuine. 

COALS  — SAMSON    and   Co..    Essex    Wharf 
Strtt»d,"and  JARROW.  South  Shields.  Coat-merch.anl-s    Impor- 

:S^  l!?r  J  "n7wou  dldfue^l^^^^^^^^  prevlof  to  the  approach- 
„J  rise  m  prices.  Very  >>est  screened,  2Ss.  Cd. ;  seconds,  21a.. 
AnlhraeHe.  for  Arnotfs  Stoves.  29i..  wdhin  four  nUies,  c»li. 
F.iundeis'  ond  Gas  Coke,  equally  cheap. _ 
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S  U  f.l  M  A  R  Y. 

on  <l,e  I.;nvs  of  the  Development  of  Organs,  by  E.  R.  A.  ^__ 

c<^^^i^^uVcs^;;;i;e^n^^-;i"r-^i^-f;»;.^::,,„ 

P  '^'"■^•'S  Le't"c  '™m     »\^n-i^:Paiii^;y.    and 
^Te..nK.,«  of  m<™scs  of  the  N.rvou.  Systen,,  by  ^.^ 
Marshall  II:ill.  M-D ;■;;;"  3C0 

rB,,^«n:'E^e?;;n"eo;;-i.;v^eH;\n::::;:3 5^2 

S^^LS^SlrrwSey-^CaiV-of-^NaiuSl.-^^ 

Reviews    ■• .ICj 

PlivenoloRical  Sot lety    .„;- 

Westminster  Hospital ^  35^^ 

Curability  of  Consumption .,^j, 

Poy,il  College  of  Surgeons  •■■••■^  3|.g 

Aavcrliscmcnts  """" 

nN^rail TaW^;  of  the  DEVELOrMENT 
?  OK  ORGANS  ;  OR,  TRANSCENDENi;.U. 
"nATOMY  AVPLIED  TO  PHYSIOLOGY. 


,.     T-   T,    »    srnnr';    -Kcmlirr  '.r  llis   Iiislilulc  of  llie  Ac«a..mv 
">■  'iiJildne^pSii-.r.o.l,.  Mu^e,un  „rK..ura,  H.-tory.  Par. 


Summary.— Don W.'  ■""'e  ?>wc;,/«/  by  orgms  v,  the 
course  of  their  f,„„,dlhn-Pn„cij,lc  of  ,Mon,„na- 
linn  in  cou.pnealive  „u„lom,,-Beterm,<ml,ou  oj 
or^a>rw».  b,l  )■<>■«',  I'll  funrtiou-l,mtg,c,e,,e,i  ,,j 
tC^e  two  p,l,:rip!e..  in  the  ,Menn,„al,o>,  oj  tl,e 
organs  of  ll,e  life  of  relatiou^New  cl„eel,o„.,n.en 
to'^lhis  sliul,/  lit  Gcoffro,,  Saht  lhlom—Pnm;,U 
of  comteelians'and  oj  halancemext  m  oi-gniiis:m. 
AVe  thus  ser  that  hi  tho  foin-so  of  thoif  fnrmalimi, 
the  ov^'ans  pro«-„t  twoehtr.y.nt  .tales  ;  ^^   «'  u.  j 

oansHtulos   thrti-  normal  state  incUftoront  cl.iss.  -  •   ■ 


canal  containing  tho  hlood,  whUo  in  mr.ools  a  single 
ve™ol  (the  aor?al)  wa.  fonnd  assimi  ated  to  tins 
o4an      Tho  <Umn-onco  between  this  dorsal  vessel 
?Kc  of  the  molh.sea.  and  the  eoniplicated  heart 
"the  n.ainmifera  and  man.  was  so  S^yf^^^J^^' 
narhnble.  that   the   only  common  point   bet.^een 
Uu.       vas  that  of  On.clio,,,  or   «se.  name  y,  to  ac- 
c   erate  the  ino,enients  of  the  venous  and  artetaal 
Ken,  d     thus  was  functioa  the  only  character  which 
coul  1  tl  en  lead  anatomists  to  confound  under  the 
ame  denomination,  organs   so   diftereut  in  their 
smictnre    in  their  f  n-m,  and  sometnues  even    n 
he  r  petition,  as  in  the  mollusca  and  in  insects 
Rnalh    bv  cinsiderinn^  this  organ  in  a  general 
nnnn er"  throughout  all  beings,  its   anatomy  was 
?nu^o  become  more  complex  from  the  inferior 
to  t  e  s°iperior  animals,  until  arnved  at  the  highest 
0 'ree  of  its  composition.     Now,  by  ti-acing    t  to- 
ai'h  its  early  conditi.ms,  transcendental  anatomy 
: r  ho'vn  .hat  the  self-same  "rgan,  howevo.- com 
n  ieated  it  inav  be  in  its  permanent  forms    repeat, 
in  its    ransitory  conditions  the  organic  simplicity 
of  the  ina^rior  classes.      Thus  the  heart  in  birds  is 
nri  nUively  a  canal,  then   a  sac  or  simple  cavity, 
™   lastly  the  complex  organ  of  this  class.     Com- 
para  he -anatomy  is  thus  repeated  and  reproduced 
by  en  bryogeny-;    and  embryogeny,  hither  o  neg- 
ated beca^ise^t  presented  to  the  mind  but  sterile 
„.s  ,1  s,  now  offered  a  degree  of  interest  in  pursuit 
wh'h   threatened  to  exhaust  all  the  energies  ot 
ho  e\vl  o  had  the  courage   and  patience  to  give 
themselves  up  to  these  difficult  and  minute    ro- 

''Tf ''it'be  true  that  the  organs  of  the  ombry"^  "f 
the  superior  classes  repeat  and  reprruln,  e  the  per- 


The  transitory  f.rms'of  an  organ  arc  so  mmh 
,„ore  numerois.  and  its  changes  of  form  so  much 
more  multiplied  as  its  composition  is  more  complex, 
a  f.ni.  of  greater  complication  being  abvays  pi e- 
:;.led  bv  .me  of  greater  simplicity,  where.n  the 
various  parts  of  the  same  organ  become  allcna  ely 
balanced  in  their  dimensinus,  until  arrested  atlheii 
'lefiniliv.'  composition.  In  tlie  system  ot  organi. 
nre-exisnaiccs,  the  primitive  form  wa; 
i  va-iible-  an  organ  was  of  necessity  at  its  origin 
rwhthitwas^oundlorernain:t.u,heart.^te 

brain,  the  stomach  of  a  mammiterous  animal   ot  . 
n     a  reptile,  or  of  man  himself,  appeared  at  (list 
'i''i,t  to  possess  the  same  complicatmn  as  „,  tht 
■uiult  beiiio-.      Hence  was  there  no  attempt  at  es 
;  'uishin-  a  resemblance  bctwecai  these  organs,  no 
a  a  o'.v  beyond  the  an.alogies  and  c.itTereiices  pre- 
sen  el  by  adult   anbnals.      Now.  as  in   the   adult 
sta  e    he^analogies  are  elfaee.l,  while  the  dilTerences 
"become  mor,.  Striking  than  at  any  otlu-r  pen..d  ol 
oxltence,   it  resulted  that  the  '^^-^'f '^'^^'^^ 
became  the  obiect  of  Ihe  res..arches  uf  anatomists, 
,'nt  so  to  spe^k,  the  principal  rule  of  compara  ive 
analr.my.     15ut.in  proportion  as  researches  mlti- 
plied,  tiese  organic  dlHerences  diminished  ;    those 
[.nperceived  analogies  presented  by  the  organs   n 
the  course  of  their  metamorphoses  from  famil)  to 
lamily,   or  from  class  to  class,  became  more  and 
-   more  developed,  till  finally  that  mass   of  organic 
"nalo-nos  w.as  accumulated  of  which  the  anat.miy 
'of  adTdt  beings  had  not  even  induced  a  ^^P';;'''"- 
Oraans,  which  in  the  animal  oi  full  development 
armear.'d  exceedingly  complicated,  were  found   t,. 
bf^^opressively  simplified,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  traced  towards  their  original  contormat.on  in 
the  young  fcetus.      This  first  observa  i..n  »  as ^  o  - 
„wed  by  a  second  slill  more    mipor  a„|.      f  om- 
mrlve  anatomy  had  already  unfolded  the  gra- 
dual  decomposition- of    organs   in   the   series   ol 
organi  ed  beings;    the  heart    so    complicated   in 
man,  the  mammifera  and  birds,  was  f -;''•;;    ''P; 
tiles  and  fishes,  to  constitute  a  simple  cont  act    e 
I.  e    in  which  the  venous  and  arterial  ctrculations 
terminated-,  in  the  molhisca  the  place  ot  this  organ 
WM  seen  to  be  supplied  by  a  simple  swelling  ol  Hie 


comes  doubly  userui  n>  <v-'<*.™—-  ,. 

brx..o.env  having  been   neglected,    and   « h}      his 

""i  I  n  rnos;  of  comparison,  and  the  organic  dissimili- 
form  was  presum,  d    [  •,^;^;f"  „„i,„„\,    reproducing    themselves    from 
te  to  class  these  latter  were  of  necessity  in  the 
fW  nfacTpo  nted  out  and  seized  upon  ;    the>'  con- 
it  ifedas^  it  were  the  prominent  poults  of  com- 
m      iie  anatomy.      Thus   the  kidney  ot  ma«  is 
•:•  Ig^on  either  side;  that  ol' niaiiy  --;;;;;^^;^ 
birds    and    replies,    is    multiple.       l_.ouipaiative 
anatomy  pointed  out  this  unity  on  the   ""'^    'j;™ 
and  this  state  of  multiplicity  on  the  other,  without 
^nsldi^i^^  whether  ,Lre  was  not  M---^-  "- 
hie    of  man  when  this  organ   resembled    »^'^i  "\ 
U.ese  animals.      It  ascertained  the  facts,   but  did 
not  explain  llieni. 


account  of  the  connection  of  the  In  er  with  the  di- 
gestive canal,   or  inasmuch  as  the  detcrmmatiou 
was  merely  based  upon  the  organ  e«_«-a.^<■-•.  ^   lint 
true  difficulties  presente.l  therasclyes  in  the  inver- 
tebrata;  and  assuredly  i'7«rm  alone,  or  even  f.,rm 
aided  by  the  relations  of  position,  had  been  the 
only  o-uide  to  determination,  no  analogy  could  ever 
have  been  discovered  between  the  secretory  appa- 
ratus of  the  bile  in  the  hepatic  cccca  of  the  cius- 
tacea    and  in  the   thin   and  spongy  vessejs  ot  in- 
sects •  the  yellow  colour  of  the  former,  as  also,  most 
■requ'ently,  of  tlie  latter,  and  the  constantly  bitter 
as?e  of  th;  liquids  which  they  contain  have  alone 
established  the  relation  of  these  parts  wi  h  the 
bfary  organs  of  the  upper  classes.  *  Function,  m 
this  case!  takes  the  place'  of  form.     The  sa.ne  may 
e  satd  of  respiration,  which  is  sometimes  performed 
by  means  of  lungs,  sometimes  by  branch.*  or  gill 
and  at  others  b/trachece.     So  also  with  respect  to 
^e  hea      and'the  vessels,  which  have  in   many 
caL '  been  recognised  by  the  presence  of  the  blood 

""'Reinlts  so  striking  restored  to  function  all  its 
fori  e    importance:  Snity  of  function.  d've-'V  "f 
oroans  to  produce  it,  such  was   he  base  of  ^"^t""" 
ear  determinations.      Although  this   metho.l  was 
fo  lowed  with  such  great  success  in  he  com  "'.son 

i:;n;;'i.irn;d;:i;^vUian  directed  iurtie  piirsuit 
Thus  f  1  cti'on  and  foVm.  whether  consulered  apart 
or  u  1   el,  which   in  their  application  to  the  am- 

"'   "'ni-'o. iif,..ivid  been  so  fertile  in  results, 

rwbu"TXi;l^.'-  unsteady  light  upon  the 

apparatus  of  relation. 

1  The  oreiudices  of  paganism  uiterdicting  the  dis- 
sect  n  oP  he  htun.an  l.ody,  the  anatomy  ol  man 
was  rimi  ively  deduced  entirely  from  that  ol 
was  r"'"""  •>■  ,  .,i„teenlh  century,  science 
?S  an  cut  el- opposite  direction,  the  dissection 
M  nan  I  ecame  pur.sued,  and  the  anatomy  c^  am- 
.,s'  Vs  i.i  its'  turn  deduced  from  that  of  man. 
Cons  ;,  -n  y,  anatomists  sought  -t  'iist  those  re- 
^mMr.es  in  thebi-ains  ^  f^^^^'"^^ 
oerCrlly  known  to  them  ?ii  that  o  man.  lue  ^c 
•ese  ,  Ihnces  were  soon  foimd  in   the  mamimtera, 

^^-"-i;'\l:x^ri::uf;;^:sJer:fXh 


;;the;rah;-in;;  pomt,  anatomy  w^^ki  iiifallibly  have  I  diffi-Uy;  ;^,Z:^:j!^!\:i:^  l^y,  eUhe. 

possessed  no  fixer    terms  o,   ^^^rrn^i..      The 
of    conjecture     v^s    op.ue      t  ^^_^^^ 


;;^,s,  apparenlly  tiie  most  ^^^^'^^'"'V^-  :r;:^ 

thus  reduced  to  their  organic  analogy.     The  li  (i, 

ins  ance,   .litters   so   greatly  in   the    monkey 

hat  for  a  long  time  this  diffi-rence  was  made  a 
pont  r>f  obieciion  against  the  doctrine  ol  (,aleu 
and  his  disc  pies.  In  birds,  a  class  so  remarkabk 
?  I  the  fixity  of  their  organisation,  the  liver  (s.ngK 
^t  manLlVra)  is  dmible,  of  a  synvm^-^J 
f,u-m,  and  placed  upon  cither  side  ol  the  mtest  i  a 
cana  •  in  repliles  and  fi  .lies  it  resembles  more  that 
of  h.'  maun.ifera,  notwithstanding  its  infinite 
variations  in  this  latter  class.  Still  it  was  imprrssi- 
bkBot  To  perceive  the  organic  analogy,  whether  C 


ch.in  of  resjunblances  aH-.l,,;^V';i::i.J::  U 
,,,„Ucn;.and  o"   <■""'"»    °™t ',,y  reason   of  the 
seented    impossible    '       ^^y/V.if  „„,,  „pU,i„. 
n,a,>y  eu-eumstances  "  "•      ""^  'l^-^.^^  ,,,,,',„  ,„c- 
The  .ousideralifm  ol    t.'^" '"'.'"  ,,„.„  ,,f  .i.e 

fnllv  fTuided  auatrmiist.;  in  the  study  ol  lue 
cessfiilly  g"»  ''  ■  ,  ,,„  enabled  them  to  recog- 
T"';h^'c^  eb^kts    and   the    hemispheres    in 
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mifera  oi-  of  birds.  T)iis  organ  is  composed,  in 
fishes,  of  a  double  series  of  bulbs  r.inged  in  lines 
from  before  baclvwards,  and  varying  in  number 
from  two  to  four  or  six.  Which  uf  these  pairs 
should  be  named  cerebral  herai-spheres?  The  an- 
terior, the  middle,  or  the  posterior?  To  what 
part  of  the  upper  classes  are  the  other  lobes  to  be 
compai-ed?  On  what  bases  are  their  analogies  or 
dift'erences  to  be  groinided  ?  No  fixed  data  are  as- 
certained ou  these  points.  All  is  individual  opi- 
nion and  conjecture.  The  same  lobes  have  re- 
ceived difterent  names,  and  have  been  bv  turns 
compared  to  parts  altogether  dissimilar.  The 
cerebellum  itself,  which  it  is  so  diliieult  to  mistake 
in  the  other  classes,  was  also,  in  fishes,  a  subject 
of  incertitude.  Sometimes  this  organ  is  .single,  as 
in  tlie  bon3' class  of  fishes;  at  other  times,  as  in 
some  cartilaginous  fish,  it  is  a  double  organ  com- 
posed of  symmetrical  layers  rolled  up  together 
and  placed  along  the  parietes  of  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle. In  a  very  great  number,  an  especial  body  is 
found  detached  from  tbe  posterior  lobes,  rendering 
the  organ  still  more  complex.  This  body,  which 
sometimes  resembles  the  uvula  in  man,  and  at 
other  times  the  epiglottis,  is  placed,  lilie  a  cover, 
over  the  fourth  ventricle.  Jlost  frequently,  it  is 
simple :  at  other  times,  as  in  the  skate,  it  is  double. 
How,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  transformations,  are 
we  to  recognise  tlie  cerebenum  ? 

The  base  of  the  brain  in  fishes  is  scarcely 
less  variable  than  its  upper  surface.  What  is 
especially  deserving  of  notice  at  tbe  under  surface, 
is  the  appearance  of  two  rounded  tubercles,  which, 
in  their  situation  and  form,  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  mammillary  eminences  in  man:  this 
a)ialogy  has  been  pointed  out  by  various  writers, 
who  have  not  failed  to  express  their  astonishment, 
that  these  mammillary  eminences,  which  are  the 
most  elevated  character  of  animality,  should  be 
found  in  fishes,  which  appear  so  low  in  the  ani- 
mal scalv!  These  eminences,  which  exist  only  in 
man,  which  have  disappeared  in  the  moidcey  tribe, 
in  the  mammifera,  and  in  birds,  are  suddenly  re- 
produced in  fishes  ;  an  evident  proof  that  'their 
brain  belongs  to  a  very  elevated  degree  of  organi- 
zation. Consequently,  their  posterior  lo^s  Aave 
been  assimilated  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres-  In 
these  lobes  are  found  the  optic  thalamus,  the  cor- 
pus striatum,  the  pes  hippocampi,  the  fornix  and 
the  corpus  callosum.  Considering,  therefore,  that 
some  of  these  organs  have  disappeared  in  birds 
and  reptiles,  tlie  pre-eminence  of  fishes  o\  er  these 
two  classes  was  considered  to  be  established. 

I  ask,  then,  hoNv,  with  conclusions  so  opposed 
to  the  anatomical  and  zoological  relations  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  could  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  brain  be  rightly  appreciated?  The  confusion 
resulting  from  all  these  false  relations  and  dissi- 
militudes was  still  further  increased  by  the  extreme 
variation  of  the  brain  in  fishes.  In  the  mam- 
mifera all  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  almost  a  repe- 
tition the  one  of  the  Other.  In  birds,  this  organ 
is  more  fixed  than  in  the  mammifera.  ReptUes 
present  some  dift'erences  ;  bnt  these  differences, 
altogeiher  unimportant,  produce  no  ajterati.iii  in 
the  fundamental  characters  of  the  ovan.  Tlie 
converse  of  this,  however,  takes  place^in  fishes  : 
the  elements  of  the  brain  are  with  them  in  a  per- 
petual oscillation.  In  the  first  place,  the  brain 
of  cartilaginous  fishes  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  bony  fishes.  The  general  forms  being  so 
changed  from  one  scries  to  anotlun-,  tliaf  the 
principal  parts,  such  as  the  corebnim  and  cerebel- 
lum, become  quite  incapable  of  recognition.  In 
the  second  place,  this  organ  varies  not  only  from 
one  family  to  another,  but  it  presents  the  g'reatest 
differences  in  the  various  genera  and  even  in 
neighbouring  species.  It  was  thus  impossible  that 
science,  without  some  powerful  guiding  principle, 
could  progress  upon  so  ditlieidt  and  uncertain  a 
foundation. 

Snch  had  been  the  results  obtained  by  tire  prin- 
ciple of  form  unguidcd  by  ftuiction  ip  tlie  deter- 
mination of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  in  \er- 
Icbrated  animals.  The  spinal  mnrrow  could, 
liowover,  not  be  mislaUeii.  Encased  in  a  canal 
formed  by  the  contiguity  of  the  vertebne,  its  deter- 
mination was  derived  from  its  position,  in  tlii' same 
way  that  the  determination  of  the  brain,  rn  masse, 
was  derlve(|  from  its  onclosiire  wHWn  the  osseoiie 


or  cartilaginous  box;  of  the  cranium.  The  con- 
taining body  served,  so  to  speak,  to  distifigiiiih  the 
contained.  But  this  containing  medium  suddenly 
disappearing  in  the  invertebrata,  the  central  ner- 
vous .system  became,  as  it  were,  abandoned  to  it- 
self. Thus,  some  I'cferred  to  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  inverte- 
brata, forgetting  that,  from  the  time  of  Rufus  of 
EphesHs  and  Galen,  this  nerve  has  unanimously 
lieen  devoteil  to  the  iintriti\e  functions  alone- 
Others  (and  this  is  still  the  opinion  of  many  ana- 
tomists) not  being  able  to  explain  the  iin  er;e- 
brata  from  the  structure  of  the  vertebrata,  have 
followed  a  totally  opposite  course.  They  consi- 
dered the  double  chain  of  ganglia  in  the  articn- 
lata  as  analogous  to  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  ve:'- 
tebrala,  which  they  supposed  to  bo  similarly  en- 
larged at  each  vertebral  segment.  But  direct 
obser\ation  soon  destroyed  tliis  hypothesis,  and 
left  all  in  doubt.  On  comparing  this  state  of  un- 
certainty in  reference  to  the  fnndamental  system 
of  the  apparatus  of  relation  with  the  so  sucwesful 
exposition  of  the  apparatus  of  nutrition,  one  can- 
not help  encpiiriug  why  the  laws,  which  were  so 
successful  in  their  application  on  the  one  side, 
should  prove  so  inefficacious  on  the  other.  The 
cause  must  be  that  the  method  which  is  applicable 
to  the  one,  is  unsuited  to  the  other  order  of  appa- 
ratus. 

Having  now  shown  the  imperfection  of  these 
laws  in  reference  to  an  entire  system  of  the  org.iii- 
ization. — the  nervous  system,  I,  shall  proceed  to 
demonstrate  their  ineflicacy  in  some  circumscribed 
apparatus  as  those  of  the  senses,  choosing  smell 
and  taste,  which  are  intermediate  to  the  functions 
of  nutrition  and  relation,  and  the  hearing,  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  relative  functions.  In 
the  example  which  we  have  been  considering,  the 
obscurity  of  the  function  might  cause  the  analogy 
of  its  inslrnments  to  be  overlooked.  The  pieces 
of  bone,  however,  composing  the  cranium  and 
face,  will  furnish  us  with  new  proofs.  Their  pur- 
pose is  evidently,  in  all  classes,  to  protect  the 
brain  and  aftbrd  a  covering  to  the  organs  of  sense. 


Thus,  in  birds.the  frontal  bones  are  prolonged  for- 
wards to  form  the  roof  of  the  orbits.  Tbe  most 
variable  portion  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  is  that  of 
the  pterygoid  processes,  corresponding  to  the 
palate;  that  of  the  ethmoid  is  the  lower  or  nasal 
plate,  entirely  devoted  to  the  organ  of  smell.  The 
more  the  sense  is  extended,  the  further  do  we  find 
the  bones  constituting  it  removed  from  the  centre, 
dividing  and  becoming  so  altered  as  not  to  be  re- 
cognizable, even  wlien  subjected  to  the  same  use, 
as  with  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones 
in  the  crocodile  and  the  vomer  in  fishes. 

Thus  organic  form  had  commenced  to  direct 
anatomists;  but  form  becoming  decomposed  nd 
iuhnitnm,  these  metamorphoses  were  successruUy 
explained  by  function,  in  the  apparatus  of  the 
life  of  nutrition.  The  function,  however,  being 
unknown  in  some  .apparatus  of  the  life  of  relation, 
the  form  could  no  longer  be  reduced  to  its  type. 
At  other  times,  the  use  being  known,  the  parts 
were  so  altered  in  form,  so  multiplied,  that  it  be- 
came impossible  to  combine  these  various  portions 
together.  Lastly,  auft  this  it  is  especially  which 
increased  the  diliieulty,  the  apparatus  changing  in 
function,  their  forms  becoming  completely  altered, 
so  as  to  aceoinmodate  themsehes  to  their  new  uses, 
the  usual  laws  of  anatomy  lost  all  application;  thi? 
intpiirer  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  dnigged  intti  a 
labyrinth,  and  wandered,  he  knew  not  whither. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  who  strikes  out  neiv 
rotilei  in  science  has  almost  always  immense  difti- 
cnlties  to  overcome.  Geolfrey  Saint-IIilaire  gives 
us  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  trutli.  I'.n- 
deavouring  to  trace  the  analogy  between  the  os- 
seous head  of  the  fish  and  the  skull  of  the  human 
adult,  he  perceived  that  the  latter  furnished  a 
smaller  number  of  bones  than  the  former.  Re- 
jecting ancient  notions,  he  then  conceived  the  idea 
of  seeking  the  anahgnrs  of  tliesi-  absent  bones  in 
the  osseous  nuclei  corresponding  to  the  bones 
of  the  head  in  the  human  embryo.  He  thus 
entered  on  a  wide  career,  the  first  steps  of 
which  were  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
success.  The  bony  hc;xd  of  the  fish,  reduced  to  till' 
The  anatomy  of  tbe  adult  man  had  .shown  that  tb^'^Tlatural  type  of  its  relations,  opened  a  new  pMth  to 
cranium  is  composed  of  eight  principal  bones.  In  '  the  solution  of  a  multitude  of  questions  hitherto 
like  manner  it  had  demonstrated  that  fourteen  |  deemed  incapable  of  explanation.  But  the  variety 
bones  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  face,  e.x-  |  of  observations  to  be  made,  and  the  precautions 
eluding,  of  course,  the  teethfrom  this  enumeration,  j  which  were  necessary  to  be  taken  to  avoid  falling- 
Altogether,  the  human  head  is  composed  of  thirty- .  into  error,  alarnu'd  the  fears  of  anatomists;  espe- 
four  bones.  Each  of  these  bones  has  a  particular  '  cially  when  viewing  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
name;  each  forms  a  distinct  osseous  species.  Com       •     •" 


par.ative  anatomy  sought  to  discover  these  difterent 
bones  in  the  series  of  \ertebrata,  and  to  point  out 
their  analogies  and  differences  in  the  mammifera, 
in  birds,  in  reptiles,  and  fishes.  In  the  mammifera, 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  reproduced 
with  such  slight  modifications  that  the  analogy  was 
easily  recognised.  Thus  the  double  parietal  bone 
of  man  becomes  simple  in  many  mammifera ;  the 
inferior  maxilla,  single  in  man,  is  constantly  ili- 
vided  into  two  in  the  animals  of  this  class.  Again, 
the  varieties  in  form  of  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and 
temporal  bones,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  true 
signification.  In  this  class  we  find  the  bones  of  the 
he.ad.as  well  as  the  various  parts  of  the  brain:  the 
proportions  arc  changed  without  fimdanientally 
perverting  the  forms.  In  birds,  however,  it  is 
difterent.  In  them  we  find  forms  entirely  unusual 
in  the  manimifera;  the  bones  of  the  face  become 
decomposed  and  re-iniitcd  to  siu'h  a  point,  that  the 
individuality  of  the  osseous  species  of  the  niam- 
mifiTa  becomes  very  often  doublfid.  It  is  thus 
with  the  billies  of  the  liciid  as  with  the  parts  of  the 
brain:  the  chain  of  analogies  is  broken  in  fishes 
and  birds.  ^Vc  must,  moreover,  remark  that  the 
bones,  in  immediato  relation  with  Ihc  brain,  un- 
ilcrgo  the  least  variation.  The  ditfercnces  are 
especially  manifested  in  the  bones  enclosing  the 
organs  of  sense  and  forming  the  frame-work  of  the 
face.  This  is,  to  a  certain  point,  explained  by 
the  comparative  anaiomy  of  the  bniin.  The 
brain  in  man  being  lery  extended,  tlie  bones  cor- 
responding to  it  are  generally  very  large.  In  ani- 
mals the  cerebral  ma.ss  gradually  diminishing, 
these  bones  are  conlnicted  upon  it,  undergoing 
difterent  modifications.  But,  in  proportion,  as  the 
brain  contracts,  the  organs  of  sense  gain  in  extent 
that  which  the  brain  loses.     Hence,  the  vaiiations 

and  {livisipns  of  tli<;  bones  constitHtiiig  Hienj,— 


(xeoff'roy  St.-Uiliare  described,  in  its  eiis^mhle,  as  a 
mere  organic  unity,  diversified  in  a  thousand  ways 
by  the  variety  of  life  in  each  gr.and  division  of 
beings.  But  the  analogy  of  organic  compositinn 
once  proclaimed,  it  remained  only  to  justifv  it  by 
facts,  the  discoxery  of  which,  however,  required 
guides  of  a  certain  and  convincing  chara<-ter.  Krom 
the  necessity  Ihii-;  engendercil  sprung  those  two 
gi'iieral  principles  in  this  br;inch  of  science: — 1st. 
The  principle  ut'  eonneetinns  : — 2d.  T'lie  principle 
of  hyliiuceittenf  in  organic  masses;  principles  of 
which  we  shall  find  such  frequent  and  striking  ap- 
plications. I  shall  in  the  next  lecture  commence 
w  ith  the  consideration  of  the  cercbrn-spinal  neM'vous 
system. 


COURSE  OF  I.ECTT'RF.R  ON  TIIK  THEORY 
•  AXn  PJi.U'TICE  OF  XIKDICIXi:. 

KyC.  J.  B.  WlI.I.I.XJl.S.  M.I).,    K.U.S.,  Piofciior  of  llic  Pnrtire 
or  Mfilicine,  niiit  i>rciiiiical  Meilii-ino,  m  University  C0II03C. 

Gkxtlf.mev, — At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  lec- 
ture, I  was  mentioning  a  view  taken  of  the  man- 
ner in  w  hich  the  sounds  1  if  the  vi  lice  are  t  raiismitted 
to  the  chest,  by  l)r  Schornel  of  Vienna;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  I'cfule  this,  because  it  may 
lead  to  a  good  nniny  more.  Ho  consiilers  llnit 
they  are  owing  to  the  principle  of  consonance,  or 
the  production  of  a  sound  in  the  tubes  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chest  harmoniously  with  the  sound 
produced  in  the  larynx.  In  this  eimsoiianee 
there  must  be  a  certain  given  and  fixed  nhition 
between  tlu'  sides  of  the  ca\ity  and  the  vibr^ilions 
of  the  body  ;  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  e\pe- 
vinient  of  tlie  tuning  fork,  which,  when  sounded, 
communicates  its  vibrations  to  difterent  objects, 
and  may  be  transmitted  to  the  air.  If  you  bring 
it  ovef  (t  Ifollow,  like  tliitt  pf  »  bottle,  }'0|f  ))«ir«  ^ 
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little  vibration  ;  tlic  sound  or  note  of  the  tiinins' 
fork  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bottle.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Schornel  calls  consonance,  anil  through 
this  experiment  the  phenomena  of  consonance 
may  be  fully  developeit.  But  for  this  consonnance 
there  must  be  a  relation  Ijetween  the  sound  and 
the  size  of  t!ie  ea\  ity,  without  which  it  cannot  be 
produceil.  This  miiy  be  shown  by  applying-  the 
tuning  fork  to  the  month  of  tlte  patient,  though  it 
is  dithoult  to  fix  it  there.  There  is  no  such  con- 
sonance between  the  size  of  the  tube  and  the 
sounds  produced  in  the  voice.  You  hear  that 
consonance  in  pectoriloquy  and  bronchopliony, 
and  in  all  cases  the  sotuid  is  very  feeble  ;  but  it 
has  nothing-  to  do  with  the  existence  of  any 
pecidiar  phenomena  that  become  signs  of  disease. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  this  very  prin- 
ciple does  obtain,  to  cause  some  soinids  to  be 
louder  than  others,  and  I  have  distinctly  expressed 
this  in  one  of  tlu*  earliest  editions  of  my  work  on 
auscidtation  ;  that  the  reason  why  some  notes 
are  louder  than  others,  and  why  some  notes  are 
heard  and  others  are  not,  is  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
acoustic  relation  between  the  tubes  producing- 
the  sound  ;  that  -where  there  is  a  difficidt}'  in  tlie 
transmission  of  the  voice,  then  certain  notes  may 
be  transmitted,  and  some  will  not  be  transmitleil. 
Those  most  likely  to  be  transmitted  are  those  tliat 
correspond  with  the  vibrating-  cavities  of  the  tube 
itself.  All  that  is  new  in  altempting-  to  give  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  seems  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  i\-hat  is  true  is  that  which  I  have 
already  stated,  that  the  phenomena  are  nothing- 
more  than  modified  sounds  transmitted  or  pro- 
duced by  a  diseased  state  of  the  tubes;  transmitted 
in  the  same  way  as  in  respiration,  with  this  ditt'er- 
enee,  that  the  sound  of  the  voice  communicates 
with  the  trachea,  and  that  all  the  large  tubes 
vibrate  in  iniison  with  it  ;  that  unison  being  in  all 
the  notes,  and  not  in  any  particidar  set  of  notes. 
In  the  same  way  yon  have  a  perfect  and  full  libra- 
tion  in  a  room  where  the  vi)ice  is  said  to  till  the 
room.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  voice  to  be 
transmitted  in  the  faint  form  of  tho  speaking  tone 
which  is  just  audible  across  the  room,  but  you 
know  some  voices  fill  the  room  completely,  so  that 
the  whole  mass  of  the  air  is  thrown  thoroughly 
into  vibration.  So  in  the  resonance,  or  vibration 
in  the  tubes ;  some  strong-  murnuir  of  whatever 
key  is  very  easily  transmitted,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
struction in  the  tubes,  no  pulmonary  tissue 
intervening, — and  then  j'ou  get  a  steadfast  amount 
of  bronchophony,  or  pectorilotpiy,  or  vvhat- 
ever  the  sound  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
obstacle  occur  aiul  the  voice  is  modified,  a  part 
only  is  transmitted  ;  the  squeaking-  notes  will 
pass  through,  but  tho  deeper  tones  will  not  ]iass 
through.  This  may  be  in  consequence  of  this  law 
of  harmony,  which  causes  some  sounds  to  go 
through  because  the  capacity  of  certain  tubes  corres- 
ponds with  tho  tone  of  the  voice,  and  others  Ho  not. 

Novv  I  will  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
phenomena  are  produced.  Bronchophony  is  the 
sound  of  the  voice  iit  a  greater  number  of  tubes 
transmitted  to  the  surface  by  the  superficial  and 
vesicular  parts  of  the  lungs,  being  condensed  either 
by  consolidatitju.  as  in  the  case  of  hepatization,  or 
compression  of  the  external  layer  of  the  lung, 
^gophony,  another  variety  of  sounil,  is  produced 
in  eases  where  there  is  liquid,  and  where  the 
pi^ssure  is  great,  so  as  to  injure  the  transmission 
of  the  voice.  This  is  not  so  deep  a  sound  as 
bronchophony.  Not  only  in  the  variety  of  sotnid 
are  some  tones  of  the  vciiee  transmitted  and  others 
not,  but  the  sounds  which  are  heard  have  that 
pecidiar  character  which  led  Laennec  to  call  it 
icgophony,  or  like  the  bleating  of  a  gout.  Another 
characteristic  of  this  sound  is,  that  it  is  as  it  were 
distant,  like  a  silvery  echo ;  tliis  is  not  only  owing- 
to  the  interposition  of  the  liquid,  causing-  a  diHi- 
culty  in  the  passage  of  the  voice,  but  also  it  may 
be  owing-  to  the  flatness  of  the  tubes.  Pectoriloquy 
again,  corresponds  with  cavernous  breathing; 
here  the  voice  connuunicates  with  a  cavity  in  the 
lung,  and  the  voice  becomes  transmitted  into 
the  cavity,  and  takes  the  form  of  that  peculiar 
apparatus.  Here  you  ha\e  not  only  the  voice 
but  (he  division  of  the  vgicc  into  words;  you 
l;e»r  t|i9  »«tfffii)(Vt»  yejjjPi-^tliis  fii^nW    wWl^fl 
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With  regiird  to  bronchophony,  and  in  some 
degree,  to,  bronchial  respiration,  you  must  re- 
member another  circumstance  that  leads  to.  in- 
creased sound  of  the  voice  ;  not  only,  that  the 
sound  is 'transmitted  with  greater  power,  but  that 
it  is  not  muflled  or  destroyed,  as  it  is  naturally  in 
the  spongy  tissue  of  the  lung,  which  is  calculated 
not  only  to  cut  off  the  communication  lietween  the 
interior  and  the  external  parts,  but  to  destroy  and 
mnffle  the  vibration.  When  the  trachea  is  con- 
solidated and  hard,  the  cause  of  obstruction  ceases, 
and  there  is  a  hard  resistent  body  which  increases 
the  vibrations.  This  is  what  Dr.  Schornel  hits 
confounded  with  consonance.  It  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  good  conductor  and  reflector  for  a  bad 
conductor  and  reflector  ;  this  is  tne  reason  why 
the  sound  is  so  extremely  loud  that  the  patient  is 
sensible  of  it  himself,  and  it  can  be  felt  by  the 
hand  in  soms  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  voice  is  transmitted  by  a  liquid  interposed, 
although  the  liquid  does  allow  some  vibrations  to 
pass  through,  it  isMU  a  slender  way.  But  remem- 
ber what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  mav  be  cut  off  altogether  by  the  contents  or 
condition  of  the  tubes  ;  if  they  are  much  narrowed 
by  solid  elfusion,  as  in  the  case  of  hepatization  or 
tuberculous  disease,  by  a  great  deal  of  mucus  in 
them,  tliis  liquid  will  prevent  the  transmission 
of  the  voice  from  the  treachea  to  tho  larynx,  and 
to  the  tubes  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  you 
will  not  have  that  peculiar  phenomenon,  although 
you  may  have  the  conditions  capable  of  producing 
it  in  the  lung.  This  is  one  reason  why  you  do 
nnt  have  that  peculiixr  phenomenon  so  constantly 
developed  as  yon  may  be  led  to  expect  from  the 
consolidation  of  the  lung.  Sometimes  it  may  lie 
absent,  sometimes  temporary,  and  sometimes  per- 
manent ;  or  sometimes  from  the  tubes  being  imper- 
viable  to  the  fluid,  you  have  bronchial  respiration, 
and  after  all  bronchophony.  The  reason  is  this  : 
the  air  will  pass  through  the  orifice,  though  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice  will  not  pass  through.  The 
other  kind,  metallic  tinkling,  I  will  not  enter 
into  in  detail ;  but  I  merely  advert  to  it  as  a  phe- 
nomenon that  may  accompany  the  voice  ;  not  only 
the  voice  bnt  the  cough. 

Now  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  absence 
of  pi'claral  frcmiliis.  I  mention  it  because  it  has 
been  called  in  question  whether  it  is  a  valuable 
sign  or  not.  I  liave  mentioned  to  you  that  there 
is  a  natural  fremitus  perceptible  in  the  chest,  in 
healthy  persons  even.  Now  in  cases  of  broncho- 
phony this  is  very  much  increased  in  degree  :  on 
the  other  hand,  in  ,-egophon}',  where  this  sound  is 
triinsmitted  through  considerable  layers  of  liquid, 
the  pectoral  fremitus  is  altogether  stopped.  These 
are  the  rules  that  obtain  constantly  with  these  condi- 
tions ;  but  sometimes,  where  there  is  a  g-i;eat  deal  of 
liquid  effusion,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  resonance 
of  the  voice  ;  for  this  reason — that  the  lung,  in- 
stead of  being  pushed  a.v.-iy,  is  pushed  into  close 
contixct  with  th-;  chest.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  there  may  be  consolidation  of  the  cavi- 
ties to  produce  lironchophony,  you  do  not  always 
have  the  vibrations  transmitted  to  the  exterior, 
because  there  may  be  liquid  in  the  tubes  and 
various  other  circumstances  preventing  the  free 
transmission  of  the  voice. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  of  listening  to 
these  phenomena.  Sounds  are  produced  by  or 
may  proceed  from  various  causes  ;  but  the  sounds 
of  "the  voice  mainly  depend  on  air,  which  trans- 
mits sound  better  than  solids.  The  interior  of 
the  chest  transmits  sounds  by  air  alone,  but  it  is 
a  different  thing  when  the  air  becomes  mixed  up 
with  membrane,  and  where  there  is  a  succession 
of  the  vesicular  texture  of  the  lung,  whsre  the 
sound  has  to  pass  successively  through  a  great 
number  of  different  media.  Sounds  produced  in 
the  air  are  best  transmitted  by  air  ;  hence  the 
sound  of  the  voice  is  freely  transmitted  in  the 
direction  of  the  voice  ;  and  whenever  the  air  ci»m- 
'municates  freely  with  it,  the  voice  is  heard.  So 
likewise  in  disease  ;  the  shrill  sounds  are  best 
transmitted  to  the  air,  through  air  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  they  are  confined  within  a  solid  body,  they  are 
not  easily  transmitted  through  the  open  air  ;  and 
iijasmmdi  as  the  open  air  is  an  imperfect  conductor, 
Wbspe  j'Oli  PB!}  gej  tlifi  i)ip  oonflnssi  SPt  ft  ItibO;  J'On 


vibrations  very  freely.     This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  stet  hoscope  was  constructed  by  Laennec. 

But  some  sounds  are  produced  by  vibrations  of 
solids,  as  in  the  sounds  of  the  bronchi,  whertf  the 
yibrations  are  such  ;is  may  be  felt  outside  by  the 
linger.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  cimditions  of  solids 
best  calculated  to  transmit  these  vibrations. 
Sound  is  motion,  and  motion  ha.s  a  certain  degree 
of  strength  in  it.  Those  motions  tliat  are  less 
strong-  are  less  easily  propagated,  and  with  more 
ditHculty  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another; 
and  those  vibrations  that  are  strong-  will  pass 
through  almost  any  medium.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  a  partition  in  this  room,  my 
ordinary  voice  would  not  be  easily  tninsmitted 
beyond  it  to  the  other  compartment;  but,  if  I  ev- 
erted my  voice  very  strongly,  it  would  pass  through 
the  partition  with  facility.  So  with  the  chest.  A 
greater  number  of  stronger  sounds  pass  through 
any  medium,  Ijy  aii'  or  solids,  or  sometimes  with- 
out any  intermediate  agent ;  such  as  the  sound.s  of 
the  larger  bronchi — the  largo  and  coarse  bronchi 
— and  the  sounds  of  the  heart;  some  are  heard 
without  a  medium,  or  any  close  contact.  But  the 
more  delicate  sounds  become  the  test  of  a  good 
conductor,  and  it  is  where  these  delicate  and 
slight  sounds  are  put  forth,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  construct  instruments  more  adapted  to 
transmit  the  vibrations,  and  in  some  degree  to 
exaggerate  them. 

Now,  there  are  circumstances  which  improve 
;xir,  and  render  it  a  complete  conducting  medium 
of  the  sounds  produced  in  it  ;  they  are  means  of 
enclosing  it,  so  that  an  impulse  transmitted  to  one 
part  is  easily  transmitted  to  another.  Sound  is,  as 
I  said  before,  merely  motion  ;  it  is  not  something 
hidden.  When  you  apply  your  hand  with  force  to 
the  end  of  an  open  tube,  you  can  force  out  air  with 
sufficient  strength  to  blow  out  a  candle — so,  in  the 
same  way,  is  it  that  sounds  transmitted  to  a  tube 
like  the  stethoscope,  vibrate  with  precision  and 
accuracy,  and  more  so  if  the  ends  are  closed.  The 
impulse  communicated  to  one  end  is  transmitted 
to  the  other,  because  there  is  no  room  for  disper- 
sion :  hence  it  is,  that  a  column  of  air  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  a  communication  between  a 
sonorous  body,  producing  sounds  in  the  air,  and 
the  ear. 

These  matters  are  more  cnrious  than  instruc- 
tive; and  the  question  that  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  is,  what  form  of  cavity  is  best  adapted  t 
transmit  sounds.  With  respect  to  a  close  column 
of  air,  it  does  not  matter  much;  it  transmits 
sounds  as  well,  and  they  will  pass  round  angles 
and  through  crevices,  with  such  a  degi'ec  of  facility, 
that  if  a  flexible  tube  be  applied  to  the  chest,  the 
sound  conveyed  through  the  tube  will  be  transmit- 
ted with  considerable  force.  The  reason  of  this  I 
have  exglaincd  with  regarrl  to  mechanical  impulse. 
There  is  a  disadvantage  in  having-  large  cavities, 
or  large  hollows  of  any  kind — tubes  containing- 
n-reat  excavations — and  it  is  this,  that  there  are 
new  sounds  produced  in  these  hollows,  such  asthe 
sound  I  have  been  adverting  to — metallic  tinkling, 
wliii-h  arises  from  an  echo  taking  place  in  the 
h.iUow,  like  the  ren-rberation  in  a  bottle,  which 
you  may  hear  on  applying  your  ear  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle;  or  which  arises  from  a  succession  of 
echoes  in  a  large  body,  such  as  the  conch-like 
sounds  heard  in  various  degrees.  This  is  heard 
in  a  flexible  tube,  .and  under  these  circumstances, 
with  an  improvement  of  this  kind,  you  hear  the 
sound  very  distinctlv.  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
sort  of  metallic  sound.  The  gi-eat  object  is  to 
have  a  close  column  of  air.  which  shall  be  as  small 
as  possible,  and  yet  come  as  much  in  contact  with 
the  walls  of  the  chest  as  will  enable  you  to  elicit 
from  those  walls  the  vibrations  that  have  been 
transmitted.  This  object  is  accomplished  by  the 
trumpet-shaped  slethescope,  and  this  form  of  in- 
strument answers  better  than  any  other,  for  the 
transmission  of  air  sounds.  I  refer  you  to  a  paper 
real!  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Association, 
for  the  reasons"  for  and  against  this  form  of 
instrnnient, 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  production  of 
sounds  from  the  solid  wall  of  the  chest.  Some  are 
produced  isulistinetly.as  the  sound  of  'he  rhonchi, 
W'h  linisf  tsUo  flollfVs  ivtti}  fiS  fittifl  density,  ft!>^  ^ 
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is  Ijettc'i-  transmittiil  lIii'Diigli  air  is — sound,  being 
motion,  light  anil  rigiil  bodies  are  more  easily 
iuo\ecl  than  dense  bodies.  A  soft  bodj'.  sni-li  as  a 
silk  handkcreliief,  instead  of  propagating  the  ini- 
pnlsc  it  receives,  disperses  and  destroys  it.  On 
tile  other  hand,  rigid  bodies  are  easily  thrown  info 
^  ibrati'in,  anil  the  lighter  the  bi.dy.  an<l  the  greater 
the  rigidity,  there  is  less  dispersion.  This  is  the 
reason  wliy  the  soinids  of  solids  are  so  muih 
better  transmitted  by  light  and  expanded  bodies, 
than  thej'  are  by  din"iso  solid  bodies.  It  is,  that 
the  motion  is  more  freely  cimmnnieated  by  these 
light  bodies,  of  great  rigidity,  than  it  is  by  dense 
bodies. 

This,  therefore,  should  leud  us  (o  select  instru- 
ments of  great  rigidity,  but  wilh  little  density, 
and  a<  light  as  possibli'.  The  instruments  for 
this  purpose  should  be  either  pine,  or  ileal,  or 
s^'camoro.  they  are  very  rigid,  and  answer  llie 
purpose  very  well.  The  form  should  be  very 
light,  in  order  that  it  should  ni>t  interpose  too 
great  a  bulk.  The  inslrnment  invented  by  Laen- 
nee  has  been  used  fv>r  a  long  time,  and  there  are 
many  others  of  a  very  inferior  kind  in  point  of 
power,  partienlarh'  for  the  weaker  sounds  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  nuist  get  an  instrument  as  portable 
as  possible,  and  as  thin  as  we  can  have  it,  con- 
sistently with  dm-ahle  strength  and  rigidity.  The 
trumpet-shaped  stethoscope  extends  over  a  large 
surface,  and  therefore  the  contact  is  better,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  instnunent  for  the  purpose  is  belter. 
Tlie  only  objection  to  this  instrument  is,  tlint  it  is 
lVa;ile,  and  soon  gets  broken;  Lacnnoc  very 
rffectually  modified  the  shape  of  the  instnunent, 
by  carefidly  listening  to  the  sounds  r.f  the  cliest. 

The  theories  in  regard  to  the  sound  of  the  in- 
strnment  Here  very  erroneous,  lie  f  mnd  that  an 
instrument  wilhout  a  stopper  transmitted  the 
sounds  a  great  deal  better  than  that  with  a  stop- 
per; yet  he  found  that  a  sound,  produced  in 
a  particular  spot,  of  considerable  intensity, 
could  lia  heard  through  the  stopper,  but  tlie 
sounds  that  are  more  difiused  wonld  be  shut 
out  by  that  means.  This  afl'ords  a  me.ans  of 
distinguishing  between  the  diffused  fremitus  of 
the  voice,  sometimes  the  natural  bronchophony, 
and  the  more  perfect  hrfmchophonj'  ;  .aiid 
by  using  an  instrument  wilh  a  stopper,  those 
sounds  only  that  are  intense  an  u  isolated  and  pro- 
duced in  a  gi\-en  spot  can  come  through  ;  iih.reas 
with  the  instrument  u.sed  wilhout  a  slc.ppi'r,  these 
sounds  .are  not  so  readily  tnnsmitled.  Now  this 
is  obviated  l\y  ha\  ing  a  liead-yiiece  made  of  the 
.same  thickness  and  density,  so  that  the  solid  part 
shall  shut  out  the  vibration  of  the  dies',  and  the 
vibrations  transmitted  chiefly  bj-  ihocenlral  clian- 
uel. 

I  now  proesed  to  sonic  practical  illustrations  of 
these  phenomena,  and  the  mode  of  examining  the 
chest  usually  pursued.  First  of  all  with'  reganl 
to  the  visual  c\aminali..n  of  the  chest  by  sight  and 
touch.  The  pali.-nt  sho;dd  be  placed  in  a  good 
liglit,  and  yon  should  place  yourself  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  you  can  see  the  moiions  of  the  chest, 
and  you  should  then  desire  the  palient  to  take  a 
deep  breath  rather  freely.  (The  lecturer  here 
luoceeded  to  exemiilify  this  mode  of  examination 
by  a  living  model.)  in  order  to  tecare  accuracy, 
it  is  necessary  not  merely  to  use  ))ercussion  liy 
sevei-al  stt-oke"s,  biil  also  ii"  is  re(|uisiteto  vary  llie 
state  of  the  respiration,  in  order  to  try  wh'iher 
there  are  any  differences  in  the  full  exiilratiou. 
Great  care  sliould  be  tak.n  to  kee|)  ih.' arms  in 
a  symmetrical  posilion.  In  the  applicilion  of  ihe 
stethoscope,  till!  object  is  to  get  the  sounils  as  per- 
fect as  possible;  and  10  do  l Ids,  yon  should  place  the 
instrument  in  firm  and  close"  contact  with  llie 
walls  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  got  no  suprefl.ial  sound.s 
froni  llie  exterior;  and  when  you  have  so  placed 
the  inslrumeni,  apply  your  ear  flat  upon  il.  This 
inslrunant  is  made  use  of  in  ineasiiriug  llio  respi- 
ralory  movemenis,  and  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  exainiue  the  snhji'ct  of  Ih.'  Iii'ail,  il  is  a 
valuable  instrninent  in  measuring  Ihe  impulse  of 
that  organ.     The  f.iUowing  is  a  table  of  Ihe 

SOU.N-DSPRODUCF.DBYTIIl-  PASSAGEOITIIEAIR 
SOUND  OF  nFSPIRAriO>J. 

VATiTRAL.      By  collision  of  the  air  against  the 
sides  and  anglei  of  air  tube^ 


Trnchecil.  Heard  in  the  neck  at  the  top  of  the 

sternum. 
Bioiiehiiil.       Nr-ar  the  upper  parts  of  the  sternum 

between  the  sciipuk'e,  &e. 
Vfsiciilor.       In  most  other  parts  of  the  diest. 
iMoRBiD.       jModified   in    production    or    trAns- 

mission. 
Bronchhil,      Dr  whiffing,   transmitted   from   the 

bronchi   by  the  condensed  tissue 

of  thi'  lung. 
Carrrnons.  >  Produced  in  morbid  cavities  commu- 
Amphoric.    S      nicating  with  the  bronchi. 
,    niioNCiii.     Produced    by    increased    resistance 

to   the   air   moving   through    the 

lungs. 
SibiUivt.      "1  Produced  by    viscid  mucus    in  the 
Sonorous,     j      bronchi,    or    by   swelling   of   the 
Drif  M/troiis.        membranes,   or  by  pressure  upon 

them. 
MiiroHS.  Produced  by  the  biibblin?  passage  of 

air  through  li')uid  in  llu'  bronchi. 
Siihiimrriis.     Produced  by  the  liubhiing  passage  of 

air   through   liipiid   in    thi>   finer 

bronchi. 
StihcrepiUtut.  Produced  by  the  bubbling  passage  of 

air  through  litpiid  in  the  smallest 

bronchi. 
Crepitant.        Produced  by  flie  bubbling  passage  of 

ail-  through  lii|uid  in  compressed 

smalkvsl  bronchi. 
Cnvey-nous.      Produced  by  the  bubbling  pass.ige  of 

air   throuidi   lic|uid   in   a   morbid 

ca\ih'. 
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G  r:\TI.r;MEM, — I  have  gone  over  the  snlijects  of  in- 
flainmatiim,  eongesti.m,  apoplexy,  and  olher  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  wliich  may  be  called  di/inrnir ; 
before  I  dismiss  this  subjc-et  entirely,  I  will  just 
m.ake  an  observalion  or  two  on  those  diseases  which 
iuay  be  called  adi/nnniir;  which  as  you  have  already 
perceived,  I  have  not  been  able  to  enti'r  into  more 
fully.  One  of  the  diseases  which  I  call  «(///'v(/>«/r, 
is  the  disease  c;illi.'d  ildirhim  /yvmcH.v,  and  another 
disease  that  may  be  (railed  adynamic  is  that  st:itc 
of  ihe  cerebral  system  \\hich  comes  on  in  cases  of 
extreme  loss  of  bli-iod.  It  is  a  yt-vy  common  kind 
f>f  disease,  and  it  appear':  lo  be  connected  not  en- 
tirely w  iili  the  loss  of  blood,  but  with  a  slate  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  gener:d  sj'stem,  at  the 
sa:ne  lime. 

\\'iih  regard  lo  ili/irinm  /;ciwc«i,congestion gives 
you  the  lrue]>rinciple  and  Ihe  diagnostic  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  and,  as  I  said  he'ore,  there  is 
nothing  so  innch  to  be  avoided  in  this  disease  as 
blood-letting.  I  never  can  forget  having  been 
called  (o  ap.itient,  :in  allileiic  young  man,  by  no 
means  apoplect'.c,  alTected  wilh  ilrliihim  Iriin.-ns. 
Ilefore  1  went  to  liim,  the  pi:ictitioner  had  taken 
from  that  young  man  twenty  fumces  of  bl*)od. 
He  was  an  athletic  young-  man,  whose  powers  were 
enlirely  at  Ihe  hecilihy  shmdard.  He  never  reco- 
vered from  thai  loss  of  blood ;  he  could  not  Ije 
re<'o\ered  fVom  that  state  of  depression  info  which 
fill-  blood-letting  had  thrown  liiui.  I  believe  that 
hlood-lelting  was  allogelher,  from  Ihe  beginniug. 
erroneous,  and  therefore  ought  not  lo  have  been 
inslilufed  at  all.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  llio  re- 
medy is  opium.  The  object  is'lo  gel  llie  patient 
to  sleep,  to  quiet  Ihe  sym])loms  by  opium,  whilst 
yon  are  attending  lo  other  .symptoms  that  may  be 
writng. 

Respccling  that  state  of  things  that  comes  on  in« 
puerperal  disease,  which  arises  from  inlestinal 
irritation  and  also  partly  from  Ihe  loss  of  blood, 
fliis  is  very  important  to  be  attended  to,  and  re- 
ipiires  a<'fi\  0  freafmeuf  from  Ihe  boijinning  :  there 
Is  an  unhealthy  slate  of  Ihe  inleslinal  canal. 
There  are  two  other  sources  of  it  whiih  ought  not 
to  be  ovcrlooke<l.  and  one  is  the  administration  of 


mercurial  purgative  medicines:  and  I  have  known 
this  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  I 
am  alluding  to;  and  the  other  exciting  cause  is 
indigestible  diet,  which  tends  to  produce  that  se- 
ries of  symptoms  I  have  before  described;  excru- 
ciating pain,  violent  intolerance  of  light,  and  vio- 
lent intolerance  of  sound.  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
this  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  disease,  fur 
pnerperal  disease  is  the  most  common  that  yon 
meet  with  in  practice. 

One  remark  more  I  must  not  fail  to  make :  — that 
this  state  of  things  has  fieipienlly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  puerperal  delirium  ;  and  frequenily,  even,  it 
comes  rfn  at  once  in  a  number  of  cases  after  confine- 
ment. What  tlien  is  the  practical  remark  to  which  1 
am  led?  It  is  this;  in  puerperal  delirium  you  must 
view  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  must  consider 
the  patient  under  the  influence  of  gastric  or  intes- 
tinal irritation  ;  and  under  a  slate  of  exhaustion 
from  a  previous  loss  of  blood.  There  are  other 
causes ; — mental  alienation,  and  fever  are  among 
the  principjl  causes  of  inierperal  delirium,  and 
puerperal  anemia.  And  without  reference  to 
these  causes,  it  is  imptissible  for  3'on  to  go  to  the 
disease  aright.  Dr.  Davey  used  lo  say,  "  the  ques- 
tion is  not  wlitlher  the  patient  will  recover,  but 
when  the  patient  will  recover?"  I  have  known 
many  cases  of  fatal  jiuerperal  mania,  and  I  could 
propose  another  question  in  the  place  of  that  of 
Dr.  Davey, — whether  the  palient  had  been  bled  ur 
iiol?  For  if  Ihe  palient  has  been  bled,  be  assured 
there  is  great  danger,  but  if  the  patient  he  not  bled, 
there  is  no  i|ueslion  of  danger  at  all;  and  then  the 
question  is  just  that  put  to  the  profession  by  Dr. 
Daxey,  not  whether  Ihe  patient  will  recover,  but 
when  ho  will  recover?  I  con:;idcra  copious  blood- 
letting under  these  circumstances,  at  any  rale,  to 
bring  the  palient  into  extreme  danger,  if  not  lo  a 
fatal  end;  therefore,  above  all  things  in  such  a 
case,  avoid  blood-letting. 

Now  I  want  to  go  to  the  spinal  system;  and  I 
must  say  a  word  respecting  those  diseases  I  have 
already  alludetl  to,  paralysis  and  hemiplegia. 
This  may  be  partial  or  total.  It  may  attack  an  arm 
or  a  leg;,  or  the  speech  alone;  il  much  more  fre- 
quently afVecls  the  arm  or  the  leg,  and  very  fre- 
quently, the  arm,  the  leg,  aufl  the  speech.  But 
sometimes  it  affects  the  entire  side  of  the  body; 
so  that  the  patient  loses  the  sensibilily  of  the 
whole  side  of  the  body;  he  loses  the  power 
of  Ihe  muscular  system  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  yet  never  entirely.  Cerebral  para- 
lysis is  rarely  complete.  There  is  a  case,  last 
of  all,  in  which  a  clot  has  passed  into  the  verlebral 
canal  ;  that  may  be  atlcndeil  with  complete  para- 
lysis.    However,  in  most  cases  it  is  partial. 

The  next  remark  I  have  to  make  is  as  to  the 
state  of  things  in  long  eonlinued  paralysis.  First 
of  all  let  me  remark',  that  in  cerebral  par.dysis,  in 
the  general  form,  the  arm  is  much  more  alfecled 
than  Ihe  leg,  more  frequenily,  and  more  perma- 
nenlly  than  the  leg.  It  very  often  happens  that 
the  leg  recovers  and  the  arm  does  not.  Liiok  as 
you  go  along  the  streels,  and  you  see  man}'  a  pa- 
ralytic per.son  with  an  arm  in  a  .sling,  yet  walking 
very  well.  If  the  leg  were  affei'ted  as  well 
as  the  arm,  that  could  not  be  Ihe  case;  and  Inca- 
p:ibiliiy  of  walking  would  be  Ihe  terrible  ef^i-ct  i.d' 
paraplegia.  Remeinhi'r  then,  the  aian  is  allecled 
mori'  than  Ihe  leg,  ami  it  does  not  recover  so  easily. 
Till'  arm  always  suffers,  comparatively  speaking, 
more  than  Ihe  inferior  extremities. 

Now  there  is  a  very  curious  subject,  I  wait  lo 
bring  before  yon  very  briilly.  I  have  told  yon 
:ibout  Ihe  arm  being  more  aH"ected  than  the  leg: — 
now  the  fact  1  want  to  iuipre:s  upo.i  vour  mind-; 
is,  that  although  the  arm  is  more  aiti  cled  than  the 
leg — Ihe  eliecl  of  a  st:ite  of  hemiiilegio. — it  is  o  dy 
the  cerebral  power  that  is  paralysed,  bccanse  lln' 
true  spinal  system  remains  intact;  llie  Iriie  spinal 
system  remains  unalVecled.  What  ari'  the  reasons 
of  the  true  siiiual  system  l>*Mng  unalVecfed  llimigh 
the  cerebral  system  be  paralysed?  Why,  li.e  line 
s|iinal  system  is  Ihe  source  of  lone  lo  the  mus- 
cular system.  Now.  suppose  my  hand  isiilfeeled.and 
has  more  lone  than  usual;  suppose  il  lias  nolhing 
of  voluntary  power;  I  open  my  hand,  and  what  in 
the  consequence?  The  flexors  will  be  in  anlago- 
nism  with  the  extensors,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  will  be.  my  hand  "ill  be  move  or  loss  closed. 
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'J  Ik'U  fVnni  other  cau.M'.;  lluin  lMini[>K',i;ia  llie  liuiul 
will  bu  closi'il.  I  have  lai'iun  a  hand  ilian  i>  fm-- 
c'ibly  lo  the  :,iiU\  as  if  ihii'c  wms  i'\(rriiu'  ami  .sud- 
den [lain  at  llio  side.  Another  thinj;-,  I  told  you  thai 
it  was  the  eeieliral  system  that  was  atlected;  how 
do  1  prove  this?  Why,  in  this  manner.  Suppose 
a  patient  bo  yawning;  you  unilbnnly  find  the  pa- 
ra'ytic  arm  raised  and  the  other  arm  not  afteeted 
at  all.  The  paralytic  arm  is  raise<l  during  the  act 
of  yawning.  Suppose  the  patient  is  agitated  by 
any  means;  it  is  always  the  paralytic  arm  that  is 
agitated.  If  from  any  cause  the  paralytic  arm 
moves,  it  shakes. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  cause  of  all  this. 
Look  at  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre.  You 
may  test  this  by  galvanism;  putllie  hands  in  a  basin 
of  waler.and  let  the  g:dv;inie  shock  ])ass  through  the 
w;itcr,  and  the  nuiseles  are  completely  irritated. 
Now  submit  a  paralytic  patient  to  the  same  thing, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  paralytic  hand  will 
shake.  All  this  will  prove  that  there  is  a  greater 
irritability  in  the  paralytic  limb  than  in  the  non- 
paralytic limli.  You  thus  account  for  the  whole 
phenomena  re.-.pecting  emotion.  Go  to  a  patient, 
and  you  find  that  patient  agitated  by  your  op- 
pioach.  Why  is  it  that  the  paralytic  limb  is  agi- 
tated niiu-e  than  the  non-paralytic  limb?  This  is 
the  reason.  The  same  power  of  motion  passes 
into  all  the  extremities,  all  alike;  it  passes  along 
the  chainiels  unaffected,  to  the  right,  and  to  the 
left,  enualh'.  Wiiy  does  it  shake  the  jtaralytic 
limb  more  than  the  other?  Gentlemen,  because 
it  is  more  irritable  than  the  other.  How  do  I 
show  this?  In  the  first  place,  I  must  take  it  as 
a  principle,  that  every  time  a  muscle  is  exerted,  its 
irritability  is  diminished — every  time  you  use  a 
muscle,  that  muscle  loses  its  degree  of  irritability: 
and,  therefore,  a  perstjn  after  violent  e.\erti<in,  will 
have  less  irritability  in  the  muscular  fibre  th;in  a 
person  after  sleep.  Sleep  restores  it,  and  exertion 
diminishes  it.  Now  compare  the  two  limbs,  the 
one  used,  and  the  ether  not  used.  In  one  case,  the 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  exhausted — 
diminished;  in  the  other,  it  is  allowed  to  remain. 
Now,  trying  the  eft'ect  of  emotion,  that  would  go 
to  show  that  the  shock  would  affect  the  limb  most 
irritable.  I  exemplified  this  in  a  peculiar  way  on 
one  of  my  patients.  I  told  him  tti  put  one  hand 
in  a  basin  of  w  ater.  and  pass  the  gal\  anic  shock : 
he  came  to  me  and  told  me  the  par;dytie  limb 
shook  most.  Therefore,  you  have  these  phenomena 
iCL^ounted  for. 

There  is  one  other  laet  I  must  notice.  If  you 
give  striehninc  to  a  hemiplegic  patient,  what 
happens?  By  ;nul  by,  you  see  the  spasmodic 
effect  of  the  striehninc  in  the  contractions  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  but  the  paralytic  lindj  is  affected 
first,  (the  power  of  the  striehninc  extends  to  the 
right  as  well  as  the  left,)  and  the  paralytic  limb  is 
alfected  more  than  the  other.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  through  what  iippears  to  me  a  connexion  with 
the  cerebral  function,  which  diminishes  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  filircs. 

I  will  juit  now  conclude  this  subject  with  one 
brief  observation ;  that  however  true  all  I  have  said 
to  you  is  with  regard  to  cases  that  have  lasted 
long  v-nongh  to  produce  these  changes,  yet  in  ex- 
ceedingly old  cases  there  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Suppose  the  case  of  a,  paralytic  limb  of  very 
long  duration,  in  henii[)Iegia,  so  long  is  there  an 
iu' re  ised  irritability  in  the  muscular  iibre  of  the 
lin  b  in  connexi(_in  with  the  sjiinal  marrow — a  con- 
sider;il)ly  augmented  irritability, — but  in  the  limb 
in  connexion  with  the  brain,  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly diminished  irritability. 

I  ;im  :i,fraid  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your 
time  with  this  mattcr.but  I  thought  it  cjuite- neces- 
sary to  give  as  much  to  the  subji'ct  of  cerebral 
disea.^es.  1  must  now  ilraw  your  attention  to  the 
diseases  of  the  true  spinal  system.  These  diseases 
like  th(»se  of  the  cerebral  s^'stcm,  arc  divi<lcd  uni- 
forndy  into  two  classes,  those  which  for  the  most 
p;irt  aflect  the  membranes,  and  those  which  for  the 
most  part  affect  the  marrow  itself.  It  is  rare  that  an 
inllammationof  the  membranes  ofthe  spinalmarrow 
exists  without  intlammation  ofthe  membranes  ofthe 
cranium;  so,  therefore,  it  is  rare  to  have  inflamma- 
tion or  spinal  arachnitis,  without  the  complication 
of  cerebral  aiaehuitis  at  the  same  time.  But  it 
sometimes  does  happen.     It  isi    therefore,    im- 


portant i  hat  I  should  describe  the  disease  itself. 
Now  what  are  thi'  sym[itoms  of  arachnitis  in  the 
sjiinal  canal.  In  the  first  place,  I  belii-vc, 
you  may  often  tr;ice  it  to  the  common 
cause  of  exposure  to  cold.  I  remcmbir  a 
patient  who  suft'ered  from  this  disease  from  having 
got  chilleil  in  a  pouring  rain.  lie  came  homo  at- 
tacked with  spinal  arachnitis.  I  must,  however.ob- 
serve,  that  a  blow  or  any  otiii'r  violent  concussion 
may  be  the  cause  of  spinal  arachnitis. 

Now  for  the  true-  sjniptoms.  They  are  pain 
and  spasmodic  attection.  If  there  are  any  other 
symptoms  beyond  these,  they  may  bo  said  to  be 


spasmodic  atlcctions  affecting  particular  peirts  of 
the  muscular  system.  Now  with  regard  to  pain ; 
you  constantly  fiml  in  practice,  that  a  proposition 
is  made,  to  press  ahnig  the  spinal  canal  and  the 
vertcbra\  and  to  determine  whether  there  be  p;iiu. 
If  this  is  done  with  any  other  view  than  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  be  any  affection  of  the  verte- 
bra- themselves,  or  the  muscles,  or  the  tendons,  or 
the  ligaments  about  the  vertebra",  the  practice  is 
an  utter  fallacy,  because  no  pressure  idong  the 
spin;d  odunni  will  affect  the  parts  williin 
the  spinal  canal.  If  the  object  is  to  ascertain 
if  there  bo  any  disease  of  the  spinal  column, 
the  hones,  or  the  ligaments,  or  the  con- 
tiguous muscles,  I  liave  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. I  have  seen  it  commonly  had  recourse  to 
when  the  iinestion  has  been,  not  whether  there 
was  disease  of  the  bone  or  ligaments,  but  whether 
there  was  any  disease  in  the  spinal  canal.  I  say 
with  regard  to  pressure,  it  does  not  assist  your 
diagnosis,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  be  any  dis- 
ease in  the  spinal  canal.  Schoficld  recommended  the 
passing  of  a  sponge  taken  out  of  hot  water  along 
the  spinal  canal;  this  appeared  to  me  belter 
a  priori.  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  found  it  to 
fail;  I  never  could  detect  any  symptoms  of  pain  in 
the  canal,  even  when  the  patient  said  there  was 
pain  in  that  spot.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pain 
is  aggravated  by  this  pressure.  There  is  one  mea- 
sure that  has  been  adopted,  that  of  counter  irrita- 
tion :ilong  till-  spinal  column  ;  I  have  seen  it  tried, 
btit  not  with  any  good  eft'ect.  Generally  speaking, 
if  there  is  pain, "the  patient  points  out  the  locality 
of  the  pain,  and  you  can  point  it  out. 

AVith  the  pain,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  spas- 
modic affection,  ami  iu  one  case  I  remember,  the 
patient  could  not  open  the  two  forefingers;  that 
case  consisted  of  pain  between  the  shonlder  blades, 
just  about  the  origin  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
arm;  the  patieiU  saw  double,  — therewasalittlestra- 
bismus,  confirming  the  observation  I  made,  that 
with  s]iinal  arachnitis  there  is  probably  cerebral 
arachnitis;  these  were  the  three  symptoms; — pain 
about]  the  nerves  running  to  the  arm,  a  little  stra- 
bismus, from  alTietion  ofthe  nerve  of  sight,  and  a 
peculiar  contraction  of  the  fingers.  Jn  other 
cases  you  havi<  other  spasmodic  affections;  for 
suppose  it  is  higher  up  in  the  spinal  can;d, — you 
have  some  atfection  of  the  breathing-.  One 
of  the  most  common  symptoms  i:>f  triu'  spinid 
affection  is  the  sensation  of  a  cord  tied  tight 
round  the  waist;  I  suppose  that  must  depend  on 
some  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  it  is  so;  indeed  I  am  not  ;ible  to  trace 
it  to  any  peculiar  affection  of  respiration,  and  I 
am  not  able  to  coimect  it  with  any  peculiar  state, 
except  this  state  of  things.  This  cord,  or  tight- 
ening round  the  waist,  however,  I  have  noticed 
over  and  over  again,  in  cases  of  this  description. 
It  is  mentioned  in  all  works  that  treat  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

What  other  parts  seem  most  liable  to  be  af- 
feitcd?  Those  parts  below  the  abdominal  viscera; 
for  instance,  the  sphincter  (tf  the  rectum,  iu  some 
eases,  is  partly  contracted,  and  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder  is  partly  contracted.  In  some  other 
cases  you  find  spasmodic  atfection  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, sti  that  the  toe  is  drawn  inider  tow;irds 
the  heel.  In  cases  of  spinal  arachnitis,  the  symp  ■ 
toms  are  various  in  duration,  but  eventually  they 
alnntst  all  terminate  in  a  transition  from  spasm  into 
paralysis.  When  it  is  no  longer  irritatirni  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  but  compression,  you  have  a  trans- 
mission from  spasm  to  paralysis ;  and  w  hen  you 
trace  that  state  of  things  ha\  ingpassed  into  paralysis 
— thai  paralysis  being,  not  hemiplegia,  but  parit- 
plesia,  ctittii'S  lli€  body  as  il,  were  asunder,  you 


may  be  pretty   sure   of  some  disease   within  the 
spinal  canal. 

AVhal  is  the  ditt'trence  between  spinid  arachnitis 
ivnd  inlhuumaticn  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
marrow  itself?  I  believe,  there  is  much  less 
pain,  much  less  sjiasm.  In  softening  of  the 
spinal  marrow  itself,  yon  ha\.'  no  intlammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  spinal  nuirrow;  therefore, 
in  tliose  civses,  if  you  find  jiaiu  anil  spasm,  or  any 
sy]ni>lonis  of  that  kind  that  imply  the  early  state 
of  paralysis,  you  may  look  rather  to  the  affection 
being  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  than 
in  the  membranes.  In  one  case,  the  most  sudden 
I   ever    witnessed   in    my   life,  attended    by  the 

late    Ur.  B. ,    the     patient    came     to     have 

complete  paralysis  in  three  or  four  days. 
Such  a  case  I  never  before  witnessed.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  ofthe  disease,  that  one  might  be 
said  to  lia^e  been  taken  with  amazement.  I  thought 
it  would  be  like  most  cases  of  hcmii>leg'ia,  but  it 
was  complete  in  less  than  five  days.  I  was  struck 
with  that  point,  and  so  was  the  [ihysician  who  at- 
tended the  case,  and  who  is  n».>w  no  more.  That 
case  was  one  of  ramollissement  of  the  spinal  canal. 
Sometimes,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  spinal  canal 
affected  by  accident,  or  the  spinal  canal  may  be 
affected  by  compression  from  th.at  cause.  Here 
the  ca  e  was  represented  by  a  person  who  fell 
from  a  height  on  his  head,  so  as  to  fracture  the 
spinal  vertebra,  dividing  it  ijito  two.  Here  you 
ha\e  perfect  paraplegia,  suddenly  brought  on  by 
that  accident.  There  is  another  case  of  a  very 
ditlerent  kind — the  most  interesting  you  can  ima- 
gine ;  oil  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra,  and,  therefore,  t'nichiug  the  anterior 
part  of  the  spinal  canal  was  a  very  small  exostosis. 

It  was  a  patient  attended  by  the  late  Ur.  B. ■ 

the  patient  was  drawn  as  it  were  double.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  allay  the  irritation 
of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinalmarrow;  for 
years  and  years  he  h.ad  been  suffering  agony  of 
pain.  You  see  what  an  important  confirmation 
this  is  of  the  theory  of  Sir  Chiirles  Bell,  namely, 
that  whilst  the  "posterior  column  of  the  spinal 
canal  is  for  sensation,  the  incident  nerves  of 
the  anterior  column  are  for  motion.  Here 
you  haie  an  exostosis,  a  sort  of  vertebral 
C3'st  irritating  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal 
mat  row  and  producing  a  doubled  state  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  the  patient  suffering  torture  and  spas- 
modic affection. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  a  general  description  of 
dise;ise  within  the  spinal  canal;  there  arc  various 
otliers  to  which  I  can  hardly  do  more  than  just 
refer.  You  find  ossification  of  the  membrane  ; 
I  p<u'tions  of  the  arachnoid  ossified,  ramollisse- 
1  ment  ofthe  spinal  marrow.  Now  I  have  to  intro- 
duce a  subject  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  and  it 
is  a  point  which  reipiircs  a  careful  attention,  in 
older  to  uudersUand  to  what  it  leads.  You  arc 
aware  of  what  I  said  respecting  reflex  actions;  you 
dash  cold  water  on  the  face,  and  an  impression  is 
made  on  the  nerve;  it  produces  .some  effect;  that 
is  carried  to  the  spimd  marrow  and  sent  back 
through  all  the  other  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  in- 
spir;ition.  If  you  irritate  the  t\iuces,  the  impres- 
sion goes  round  the  nerve,  goes  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  is  sent  back  again  to  the  muscles  of 
resi)iratiou,  and  vomiting  is  produced.  In  a  child 
suffering  from  encephaloid  dise;ise3  or  hydro 
ccphalus,  you  have  this  state  of  things;  the 
eyeliil  closes  by  retlex  action,  and  if  the  eye 
does  not  close  there  is  an  absence  of  reflex 
action.  Whydo  I  introduce  this  just  atthis  moment? 
—  Just  to  show  what  in  the  case  of  spinal  disease 
does  in  fact  form  your  diagnosis.  You  como  to  a 
c;ise  in  which  there  is  disc;ise  of  the  spinal  canal 
at  a  certain  point.  Suppose  the  disease  is  severe, 
and  the  action  of  the  spinal  <anal  below  that  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  left;  if  then 
you  were  to  apply  any  stimulus  to  the  foot — and 
the  best  stimulus,  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  is  a 
sponge  taken  out  of  hot  watei- — not  too  hot,  lest  it 
she  ■uhl  scald  the  skin, — or  taken  out  of  cold  water; 
in  cither  of  these  cases  you  will  have  the  foot 
drawn  up,  and  it  will  be  by  retlex  action.  Another 
means  is  to  prick  the  heel — this  produces  reflex 
action,  passing  to  the  other  leg.  This  is  observed 
in  cases  of  paraplegia,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
observed;  and  1  believe  that  iu  the  first  stage  of 
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lliis  invpstigation  respecting  tho  true  spina!  sys- 
tem, that  was  considered  almost  a  proof,  an  incom- 
plete one  it  certainly  was  for  the  reason  I  now  allude 
to.  Suppose  the disease,instead of  bi'innas  before, is 
lower  than  the  cuuclu  equina,  and  all  the  spinal 
nerves  close  where  the  cauda  equina  terminates, 
between  tho  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra,— suppose  the  disease  is  there,  can  you  ex- 
pect reflex  action  there?  You  observe  the  part 
that  is  cut  ofF;  you  observe  there  is  no  spinal 
marrow;  in  order  to  have  a  reflex  action,  you 
must  have  tho  incident  nerve  left,  and  the  reflex 
nerve  left,  and  without  this  you  can  have  no  ac- 
tion. Therefore,  you  see  the  distinction  be- 
tween disease  below  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
disease  abo\e  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  In  the 
former  case  you  have  no  reflex  action,  in  the 
latter  case  you  have. 

Now  we  come  to  the  diagnosis  of  that.  There 
is  a  fact  of  great  interest  in  a  physiological  point 
of  view.  In  some  cases  of  entire  paraplegia,  3'ou 
find  that  the  patient  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
father — of  producing  a  child ;  and  iu  other  cases 
such  an  event  cannot  take  place.  If  the  disease  is 
above  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  a 
portion  of  the  spinal  luarrow  be  left,  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  an  event  as  this  may  not  tahe 
place ;  but  if  there  is  no  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  left,  if  the  reflex  part  is  not  continued,  it 
is  obvious  thatj  such  an  e^■ent  cannot  take  place  ; 
for  the  whole  act  of  generation  depends  on  the 
true  spinal  system,  and  you  cannot  have  this  in 
operation  unless  this  organ  be  entire. 

There  is  one  more  observation  I  wish  to  make 
to  you,  because  it  is  interesting  iu  a  practical  point 
of  view,  and  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  It 
seems  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  and 
especially  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  sur- 
geons— that  3'ou  m.ay  have  in  some  cases,  disease 
of  the  arms — extreme  paraplegia  of  the  arms,  yet 
iioparaplegiaofthelegs.  Now  it  is  quite  plain  that  if 
you  have  disease  above  the  origin  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  that  all  below  that  will  be  in  a  state  of  pa- 
raplegia. I  believe  the  above  phenomenon  is  diagnos 
ticated  from  disease  of  the  bone.but  not  from  disease 
of  thespinal  marrow.  Suppose  there  is  disease  of  the 
boneabove  the  orlgmoitiiebraclualple.fus;  thatwill 
produce  irritation  of  the  parts  through  which  the 
brachial  ple.nis  passes,  the  nerves  wdl  contract,  and 
there  will  be  paralysis  of  the  extremity  as  the 
consequence.  AVliat  then  is  the  consequence  of 
disease  of  the  bone,  not  aflecting  the  spinal 
marrow?  You  may  have  the  arms  aft'ected  and 
not  the  legs. 

This  terminates  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  centre. 
What  have  I  to  say  respecting  their  treatment  ? — 
However,  before  I  come  to  the  treatment  I  must 
make  one  observation.  There  is  an  interesting  paper 
hy  Louis,  of  Paris,  showing  that  wherever  tliere  is 
thsease  in  the  bone,  there  is  disease  with  it  in  the 
spuial  marrow, — affecting  the  spinal  marrow  just 
as  inflammation  or  raniollissement.  Why  do  I 
mention  this  just  now? — because  the  case  is  a  cu- 
rious one.  Louis  says,  "we  learned  that  in  case 
of  disease  of  the  bone  which  produces  paralysis, 
it  is  not  by  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow,  be- 
tause  that  is  rare,  liut  the  contiguity  of  the  dis- 
ease of  tlie  bone  leads  to  ramollissement"  and  he 
sa_ys  that  in  this  case  an  issue  proved  available, 
and  the  conclusion  come  to  is,  that  iu  all  cases  of 
ramollissement  or  inllammatiou  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  an  issue  is  the  remedy.  You  must  ciq) 
the  patient  along  the  spine  until  you  produce  some 
impression  on  the  system;  and"  I  \vould  recom- 
mend yon  to  add  to  the  cupping,  counter  irrita- 
tion. Now  I  go  further,  an(l  say  that  I  believe 
of  all  the  remedies  for  disease  in  the  spinal  canid. 
the  most  important  is  deep  seated  i«unter  imla- 
tion.  What  do  I  mean  by  this?  Superficial  irri- 
tation is  that  produced  by  tho  application  of 
blisters,  musUu'd  poultices,  and  other  things  of 
that  kind;  but  deep  seated  irritation  is  produced 
by  scions  and  cupping.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it 
is  important  the  patient  should  remain  in  the  rc- 
cumb'Ut  posture,  and  every  means  of  producing 
quiet  should  be  attended  to;  purgative  medicines 
should  be  administered;  tlie  patient  should  be 
kept  extremely  quiet,  and  nothing  should  be  taken 
of  a  stimulant  cliarader;  barley-water  should  be 
almost  the  sole  diet  during  the  first  stiigc  of  the 


disease.  ■  After  this,  active  measures  may  be 
adopted — as  much  as  the  patient  can  bejr — leeches 
or  cupping.  Other  remedies  may  be  adopted, 
nhich  I  will  not  now  advert  to,  because  I  cannot 
sanction  them  by  saying  that  I  have  met  with  luiy 
decided  case  in  which  they  have  had  a  good  eflcct. 
Before  I  conclude,  I  must  first  advert  to  one  or 
t«  0  points  ;  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  urine 
under  the  influence  of  the  ganglionic  system,  is 
apt  to  become  alkaline.  1  do  not  know  that  this 
leads  to  any  mode  of  treatment;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  every  one  should  know;  and  the  second  point 
is  that  the  skin  on  the  sacrum  is  very  liable  to 
become  affected  with  mortificatiuu.  I  need  hardly 
say  how  important  it  is  to  attend  to  this  point;  I 
suppose  it  partly  arises  fi-om  continued  pressure, 
partly  from  the  escape  of  the  fiieccs  and  the  urine, 
and  also  from  a  morbid  state  uf  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem in  that  part,  by  which  nutrition  and  secretion 
are  not  complete.  Another  pi,)int  is  the  case  tif 
stupor,  a^  in  cerebral  diseases,  in  which  the 
bladder  is  very  apt  to  become  disteiuled,  and  the 
patient  is  only  relieved  by  the  pa-ssing  of  the  ca- 
theter. Not  only  the  bladder,  but  the  rectum  it- 
self is  disordered  in  this  way ;  and,  therefore,  in 
all  cases  you  must  adopt  measiu'es,  such  as  ape- 
rient medicines.  This  concludes  my  observations 
respecting  spinal  diseases. 


HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

But  Hunter's  object  was  not  only  to  dissect, 
observe,  detail,  and  exhibit  a  mass  of  detailed 
facts  in  anatoaiy  ;  lie  had  far  higher  aims  than 
that  of  a  mere  collector  of  facts,  even  in  com- 
parative anatomy ;  and  his  feelings  on  this 
point  were  sufficiently  expressed  when,  in  reply 
to  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
to  collect  all  his  dissections  of  tiie  tut  tic,  and 
send  thoin  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  stated, 
"  that  the  publication  of  the  descriiition  of  a 
single  animal,  more  especially  of  a  common 
one,  had  never  been  his  wish." 

Wr.  Hunter  was  not  only  in  possession  of 
numerous  and  precise  facts  in  anatomy  :  he 
approximated  them — lie  compared  tliem  to- 
getlier,  and  by  his  superior  genius,  arranged 
them  in  the  true  order  to  be  followed  in  com- 
parative anatomy — that  of  organs  ;  for,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  if  species  is  the  object 
of  comparison  in  zoology,  organ  is  evidently 
that  in  anatomy.  Of  the  successful  manner 
in  which  Hiuiter  disentangled  and  unfolded 
these  organs,  tracing  tliem  from  one  species  of 
animal  to  another,  and  exhibiting  their  modifi- 
cations, museum  is  his  the  faitliful  record  ;  and 
his  labours  in  this  respect  must  assuredly  be 
regarded  as  the  first  great  attempt  to  arrange 
in  systematic  order  the  detached  facts  of  com- 
paraiive  anatonij'.  When  I  represent  his  ar- 
rangement as  that  according  to  organs,  jierhaps 
I  ought  to  add,  to  function,  for  although  the 
former  was  the  visible  manifestation,  the  latter 
was  the  presiding  idea.  And  the  4to.  manu- 
script catalogue,  the  most  valuable  Hunterian 
document  remaining  to  the  College,  derives  its 
chief  iniportauee  from  the  information  it  sup- 
plies respecting  the  scheme  of  arrangement, 
and  tho  general  physological  princijilcs  in- 
tended to  be  illustrated  by  the  ditlcrent  series 
of  preparations.  It  was  this  circunistanee 
which  distinguished  Hunter  from  the  other 
most  successful  cultivator  of  comparative 
anatomy  of  modern  times.  He  studied  this 
iiniiortant  subject  with  a  view  to  ])liysiology — 
Cuvier  with  a  view  (chiefly)  to  zoological  clas- 
sification. 

Ilnforluuately  for  the  earlier  recognition  of 
Hunter's  high  claims  in  anatomy  and  idiysio- 
logy,  these  could  not  be  fairly  or  fully  estimated 
until  his  manuscripts  were  published,  within 
tlic  last  few  years,  by  the  Ci^llege,  in  tlic  phy- 


siological catalogue  explanatory  of  his  collec- 
tion. And  what  must  not  science,  as  well  as 
his  reputation,  have  lost  in  those  ten  folio 
volumes  of  manuscript  so  shamefully  committed 
to  the  flames. 

But  Mr.  Hunter's  Memoirs  and  Essays  ou 
various  parts  of  the  Animal  (Economy  distinctly 
shew  the  vast  range  of  physiological  subjects 
which  his  mind  grasped.  And  those  who  seek 
to  know  what  his  powers  of  observation,  re- 
flection, and  investigation,  were  capable  of, 
would  do  well  to  read  his  papers  on  digestion, 
animal  heat,  respiration,  and  generation,  and 
consult  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  physio- 
logical catalogue. 

As  the  vital  organs  and  their  functions  had 
occupied  a  large  share  of  his  physiological 
inquiries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  views 
which  he  thereby  acquired  were  made  avail- 
able by  him  in  his  investigation  and  explana- 
tion of  disease,  and  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
The  powers  of  the  absorbent  system,  and 
structures  and  properties  of  blood-vessels,  the 
properties  of  I  he  blood,  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  the  dift'erent  organs  on  each  other, 
and  a  number  of  other  physiological  truths, 
all  occupied  their  place  iu  his  pathology  and 
practice.  If  he  may  have  rated  the  powers  of 
the  lymphatics  too  highly,  and  sometimes 
given  them  too  prominent  a  place  in  his  views 
of  morbid  action,  he  did  not  over-estimate  the 
power  of  absorption — an  estimate  which,  with 
his  true  appreciation  of  the  cause  of  failure  in 
the  old  operation  for  aneurism,  led  to  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  surgery. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  praise  this  improve- 
ment too  highly,  so  great  in  itself,  so  fertile 
in  its  results,  for  it  has  conferred,  life  upon 
hundreds.  It  was  not  only  that  a  safer  and 
more  successful  operation  was  introduced,  but 
this  very  safety  and  success  led  to  its  applica- 
tion to  numerous  cases  of  the  disease,  which, 
under  the  old  method,  durst  not  be  meddled 
with,  the  patients  being  left  to  their  fate. 

Knowing  that  Mr.  B.  Phillips  had  been  for 
some  time  collecting  from  Englisli  and  foreign 
works  the  number  of  various  surgical  oj'era- 
tious  recorded,  and  their  relative  success,  I 
applied  to  him  to  furnish  me  with  the  number 
he  had  been  enabled  to  collect  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  aneurism  treated  according  to  Hunter's 
method,  and  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to 
furnish  me  with  the  following  return.  380  cases 
of  aneurism  had  been  so  treated,  aud  the  result 
■277  cures. 

Cases.  Cures. 

Subclavian  .     .     SO  46 

External  iliac    .     79  ti- 

Carotid    ...     74  i>'J 

Femoral  ...  1 13  77 

Humoral.     .     .     30  24 

Various    ...     13  '■> 

.389  277 

And  when  you  consider  that  the  operation, 
as  an  established  one,  has,  of  late  years  espe- 
cially, been  often  performed  without  any 
record  of  it  being  published,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  truth 
in  asserting  that  it  has  conferred  life  upon 
hundreds. 

Among  his  pathological  essays,  the  one  on 
inflammation  of  the  veins  may  be  mentioned 
with  especial  praise.  He  was  the  fiist  who 
understood  anil  explained  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  aud  opened  the  road  to  the  additional 
discoveries  made  since  his  lime.  In  his  paper 
ou  Intussusception,  he  ingeniously  shews  how 
the  ditlcrent  varieties  of  the  disease  arc  pro- 
duced i  and  in  his  Essay  on  the  Formation  of 
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Cartilages   in   Joints,  lie  satisfactorily    and  wlieu  wo  impartially  weig'li  what  Hunter 


explains  tlieir  presence  by  a  reference  to  jiatho- 
Idijical  preparations.  But  the  loftiest  eftbrts 
of  John  Hunter  are  to  be  found  in  his  work  on 
the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-.Shot 
AVounds.  The  mode  of  investigation  in  this 
masterpiece — the  application  of  \)hysiology  to 
]iraclice — suffices  to  distinguish  him  from  all 
jireccding  writers,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  modern  pathology.  Its  influence 
is  felt  not  merely  in  surgery,  but  in  medicine, 
for  its  principles  are  catholic.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Hunter,  surgeons  were  content  to  take  their 
general  view  of  the  nature  of  disease  from  )>hy- 
siciaus.      He   emancipated   them    from    their 


accomplished,  we  need  not  fear  to  compare 
him  with  the  shining  lights  that  had  gone 
bctbrc. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  a  just  estimate  ol 
his  comparative  merits,  wo  must  look  at  the 
circumstances  iu  which  his  rivals  in  the  fasti 
of  .science  were  severally  placed. 

Thus,  the  position  of  Aristotle  was  most 
favoiu'able,  and  both  he  and  Galen  received 
the  best  education  which  opulence  and  the 
severe  discipline  of  Ancient  Greece  combined, 
could  confer  in  philosophy  and  literature.  In 
modern  times  Pabricius  and  Harvey,  with  the 
triumvirate    I    have  mentioned,  were   cquall}' 


tiamraels,  and  established  a  body  of  doctrine  '  fortunate,  and  if  we  pass  from  these   eminent 


Ko  sound  that  it  Ins  wholly  superseded  the  airy 
theories  of  medicine  previously  current.  Naj', 
it  seems  to  have  stifled  similar  phantasmata  iu 
their  birth,  for  since  the  days  of  Cullen  and 
Brown  no'  new  s;/stem  of  physic  has  obtained 
the  slightest  vogue  in  England. 

Hunter's  consummate  skill  in  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  jdiysiological  questions 
has  been  often  and  mo^t  deservedly  extolled. 
That  famous  experiment  with  the  egg— the 
most  brilliant  thing  done  with  an  egg  since  the 
days  of  Columbus — has  set  the  question  of 
vital  heat  at  rest  for  ever. 

"  I  put  an  egg,"  he  says  "into  a  freezing 
nuxture  at  zero,and  froze  it, and  then  allowed  it 
to  thaw.  Through  tliis  process  I  conceived 
that  the  jn'eserving  power  of  the  egg  must  be 
lost,  which  proved  the  case.  I  then  put  the 
egg  into  a  freezing  mixture  at  l.j  deg.  and  with 
it  a  new-laid  one,  to  make  the  comparison  on 
that  which  I  should  call  alive,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  freezing  was  seven  and  a  half 
minutes,  the  second  one  taking-  so  much  longer 
to  freeze." 

This  experiment,  and  those  which  follow, 
may  serve  to  shew  John  Hunter's  mode  of 
advancing  in  knowledge.  By  a  scr:ipulous 
observation  of  facts,  he  gradually  ascended 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  instead  of 
assuming  a  principle  a  priori,  and  bending 
facts  to  square  with  theory.  I  cannot,  in 
short,  praise  his  method  more  highly  or  more 
justly  than  by  saying  it  was  the  one  pursued 
by  ail  who  have  obtained  a  lasting  reputation. 
in  ancient  or  recent  times,  as  natural  historians. 
It  was  this  which  enabled  Aristotle  te  carry 
off  laurels  in  the  held  of  zoology,  as  immortal 
as  those  which  he  carried  in  metaphysics  and 
dialectics.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
servers that  ever  existed,  says  Cuvier,  and  had 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  for  classification 
that  nature  has  hitherto  produced.  Some  of 
his  aphorisms,  adds  the  same  great  authority, 
from  their  generality  presuppose  an  inmiense 
number  of  observations. 

It  was  upon  this  that  (ialcn's  great  reputa- 
tion was  primarily  founded.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  |iroscculors  of  anatomy  of 
his  time,  although  obliged  by  its  prejudices  to 
content  himself  with  the  examination  of  ani- 
mals, and  consequently  falling  into  error  when 
the  strticture  of  man  diflcrs  from  theirs.  He 
made  many  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  pliysio- 
logy.  He  was  the  flrst  to  prove  by  experiment 
that  the  arteries  did  not  during  life  contain 
air,  but  blood  ;  and  the  first  to  shew  by  their 
section  the  influence  of  the  recurrent  nerves  on 
the  \  oice,  which  nerves  he  discovered  and 
traced  to  the  larynx. 

It  was  this  method,  which,  revived  by  the 
great  triumvirate  of  Italian  anatomists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Vesalius,  Eustaehius,  and 
Fallopius,  was  followed  by  Fabricius  and  our 
countryman  Harvey,  and  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Bacon,  as  the  true  logic  of  science. 
Their  uudying  reputation  proves  its  success. 


forernnners  of  Hunter,  to  Cuvier,  his  distin- 
guished successor,  we  shall  find  that  he  also 
had  walked  from  his  childhood  in  the  paths  of 
lesrning  and  science.  His  early  education 
was  the  chief  employment  of  bis  mother — a 
woman  of  superior  understanding  united  with 
the  greatest  tenderness.  Without  knowing 
the  language,  she  made  him  repeat  his  Latin 
lessons  to  her  ;  thus  practising,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  a  precept  of  Locke.  He  drew  under 
her  eye,  and  she  made  him  read  numerous  his- 
torical and  literary  works.  "  It  was  thus,'' 
says  M.  Flourens,  "  that  she  developed  and 
fostered  that  passion  for  reading-,  and  that 
extended  curiosity,  which,  as  Cuvier  says 
in  his  memoirs,  were  the  mainsprings  of  his 
life." 

At  the  academy  of  StultgardI,  Cuvier  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  when  driven 
to  battle  with  the  necessities  of  life  at  IS,  and 
seek  a  subsistence  in  a  foreign  land,  he  was 
rich  not  only  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  confi- 
dence acquired  by  the  constant  successes  of 
his  scholastic  life. 

The  career  of  John  Hunter  diflers  from  the 
others  I  have  enumerated  in  one  very  important 
point.  His  father  died  early,  and  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  have  a  carelessly  indulgent 
mother,  so  that  he  passed  his  boyhood  in  saun- 
tering, in  country  sports,  and  in  cabinet- 
making.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty, 
that  hearing  of  his  brother's  success,  he  gave 
up  the  ihlcefar  viniic  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ; 
came  to  London  — entered  "William  Hunter's 
dissecting  room,  and  worked  as  few  have 
worked  before  or  since.  Poverty  and  con- 
tempt had  been  imminent,  but  he  burst  with 
giant  strength  the  bonds  of  habit  which  con- 
fined him,  and  escaped  from  the  threatening 
spectres  for  ever. 

This  triumph  achieved,  the  rest  was  com- 
paratively easy.  After  this,  we  must  no  longer 
consider  his  career  as  an  instance  of  "  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  difficulties."  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  many  special  advantages. — 
"  He  began,"  says  Sir  C.  Bell,  "  to  work  for 
himself  on  the  excellent  basis  of  his  brother's 
labours."  William  was  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion, an  accomplished  anatomist,  and  rising 
into  practice  as  an  accoucheur.  He  had  begun 
to  form  his  museum,  and  his  house  gradually 
became  the  resort  of  those  who  wished  to  ad- 
vance the  art  which  they  practised.  Nor  must 
wo  omit  the  important  fact,  that  this  brother, 
whose  public  and  private  tiution  was  destined 
to  develope  the  genius  of  John  Hunter,  was 
ten  years  older  than  himself;  a  difference 
which  would  enable  him  to  add  something  of 
paternal  authority  to  brotherly  persuasion. 
The  same  advantage  was  enjoyed  by  Charles 
Bell,  and  we  have  already  seen  with  what 
fruits. 

Yet,  great  as  these  advantages  were,  backed, 
too,  by  splendid  genius  and  unwearied  indus- 
try, did  they  entirely  compensate  for  the  want 
of  early  education  ?     Some  answer,    "Yes;" 


nay,  it  is  even  a  question  with  them  whether  a 
better  and  more  learned  training  might  not 
have  stunted  that  eager  curiosity,  that  faculty 
for  observation,  that  power  of  generahzing, 
which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree. — 
This  cannot  be  determined  now;  for  instead 
of  knowing  the  whole  history  of  his  feelings 
and  attainments,  some  fragments  alone  have 
reached  us  :  but  it  is  very  certain  that  a  learned 
education  had  not  this  freezing  power  with 
those  distinguished  men  to  whose  career  1  al- 
luded just  now.  And  then,  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantages which  good  training  gave  them. — 
Take  Cuvier,  for  example.  Whence  did  he 
derive  the  clearness  of  his  descriptions,  and 
the  facility  of  his  style  both  in  written  compo- 
sitions and  in  oral  commimications  ?  Whence 
but  from  the  literary  toils  of  his  boyhood  at 
Stuttgart  ?  who,  that  sat  on  the  benches  of 
the  amphitheatre  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
will  ever  forget  the  impressions  which  ho  pro- 
duced ? 


This  clearness  of  expression  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  John  Hunter.  When  he  gets  beyond 
mere  description,his  language  becomes  obscure, 
and  it  is  evident  that  composition  was  not  easy 
to  him.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  many  of 
his  MSS.,  among  others  the  catalogtie  of  his 
museum,  were  never  completed.  When  we 
view  him  as  a  teacher,  however,  censure  is 
swallowed  up  in  admiration. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  deficient 
as  a  lecturer;  and  he  certainly  seems  to  haye 
wanted  that  vivid  diction  bj'  which  some  men 
are  enabled  to  enchain  the  attention  of  their 
audience,  and  lend  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the 
most  familiar  details.  Sometimes,  too,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unable  to  express  what  he 
meant;  and  it  has  been  boldly  assumed,  that, 
on  such  occasions,  he  had  no  meaning  at  all, 
and  was  "  labouring  with  the  delivery  of  no- 
thing." Let  lis  deem  more  nobly  of  John 
Hunter.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  such  in- 
stances, his  mind  was  often  wrapt  in  the  dim 
vision  of  heights  which  he  was  not  fated  to  as- 
cend ?  What  labourer  in  science  or  art,  has 
not  felt  the  force  of  the  iieqiieu  iiiomirare  el 
scnliu  tanlum-'  Without  fluency  and  vivacity, 
however,  a  lecturer  can  rarely  be  popular ;  and 
hence  John  Hunter's  lectures  were  but  thinly 
attended.  Like  Milton,  he  probably  was  con- 
tent if  he  could  "  a  fit  audience  find,  though 
few  ;"  and  he  might,  indeed,  have  been  satisfied 
coidd  he  have  anticipated  the  future  glories 
of  his  pupils.  Let  us  estimate  his  lectures,not 
by  a  cold  analysis,  but  by  their  eftects.  When 
Demosthenes  had  thundered  forth  a  Phillipic, 
the  Athenians  did  not  say,  "  What  a  fine  ora- 
tion !"but,  "let  us  march  against  Philip." 

The  notes  of  John  Hunter's  lectures  which 
have  come  down  to  us  do  not  contain  many 
specimens  of  his  peculiar  manner.  The 
account  of  the  treatment  of  cancer,  however, 
is  an  example  of  his  strong,  unsparing-  good 
sense  conveyed  with  extreme  familiarity  of 
style. 

"  No  cure  has  yet  been  found;  for  what  I 
call  a  cnre  is  an  alteration  of  the  disposition 
and  the  eft'ects  of  that  disposition,  and  not  the 
destruction  of  the  cancerous  parts,  which  ex- 
tirpation, however,  will  often  cure,  as  well  as 
we  could  do  by  changing  the  disposition  and 
action.  Arsenic  seems  to  have  some  power  of 
this  kind ;  and  its  eftects  might  be  increased 
by  being  used  internally  and  externally;  but 
its  use  is  very  dangerous,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in- 
sufficient for  the  disease.  This  is  a  remedy 
which  enters  into  the  empirical  nostrums  which 
are  in  vogue  for  curing  cancer;  and  among 
which  Plunkett's  holds  the  highest  rank.  But 
this  is  no  new  discovery ;  for  Senuertus,  who 
lived  the  Lord  know  how  long  ago,  mentions 
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a  Rodriguez,  and  Tlusius,  who  obtained  consi- 
derable fame  and  fortune  by  such  a  composi- 
tion. I  was  desired  to  meet  Mr.  Phmkett  to 
decide  on  the  propriety  of  using  lii>  medicine 
in  a  particular  case.  I  have  no  objection  to 
meet  any  body.  It  w.ts  the  young  one.  The 
old  one  is  dead,  and  might  have  died  himself  of 
a  cancer  for  aught  I  know.  I  asked  him  what 
he  intended  to  do  with  his  medicine.  He  said, 
'  to  cure  the  jiafient.' — '  Let  me  know  what  you 
mean  by  that.  I^o  yuu  mean  to  alter  the  di- 
seased stale  of  the  parts?  or  do  you  mean  by 
your  medicine  to  remove  the  parts  diseased?, 
— '  I  mean  to  destroy  them,'  he  replied.  'Well, 
then,  that  is  nothing  niiiro  than  I  or  any  other 
surgeon  can  do  with  less  pain  to  the  patient. 
Poor  Woollelt,  the  engraver,  died  under  one 
of  these  canccr-curers.  He  was  under  my  care 
when  this  person  took  him  in  hand,  lie  had 
been  a  life-guardsman,  I  think,  ami  had  got  a 
never-failing  recei|)t.  I  continued  to  call  on 
Woollett  as  a  friend,  and  received  great  ac- 
counts of  the  good  eflccts  :  upon  wliich  1  said, 
if  the  man  would  give  me  leave  to  watch  the 
appearance  of  th3  cancer,  and  see  myself  the 
good  effects,  and  should  be  satisfied  of  its  cur- 
inr;  only  that  cancer  (mind,  not  by  destroying 
it,)  I  would  exert  all  my  iiov.er  to  make  him 
the  richest  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  bnl  he  would 
li.ive  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  tortured  poor 
"Woollett  for  some  lime,  till  at  last  I  heard  the 
sound  testicle  was  gone,  and  at  length  he 
died." 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  llunter'sleetnres  were 
but  thinly  attended,  but  that  he  might  have 
been  satislied  could  he  have  anticipated  the 
fame  of  his  pupils.  .*.  mong  those  who  lived  in 
his  liousp,  there  were  several  who  attained 
Rreat  cniineuce  in  their  profession.  But  there 
were  other  pupih  of  his  who  bad  not  these  ad- 
vantages, and  yet  drank  deeper — far  deeper  — 
of  the  spring  open  to  all.  .\mong  them  may 
be  ranked  I'oli,  Scarpa,  Blnmenbach ;  and 
others  who,  fortunately  for  the  progress  of 
surgery,  developed  some  of  his  favourite  ideas 
with  move  fulness  and  precision  than  their 
master  himself,  and  strove  to  instil  into  their 
scholars  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  their  great 
instructor. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  was 
Aberncthy.  In  his  Essay  on  the  (Jonstitutioiial 
Origin  of  Local  Diseases,  he  has  most  ably 
made  out  his  point ;  and,  both  in  the  treatise 
and  in  his  lectures  he  surpassed  John  Hunter 
in  the  clearness  with  which  he  laid  down  the 
principle,  and  the  practical  tact  witli  which  he 
followed  this  law  into  its  consequences. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  a  still  more  illustrious 
man,  was  numbered  among  his  pupils,  and  ex- 
celled hira  as  a  practical  surgeon  as  nuich  as  he 
fell  short  of  him  in  the  qualities  of  a  philoso- 
phic teacher.  Every  work  of  his  was  based 
on  the  most  patient  anatomical  examination, 
anj  thus  became  a  faithful  connncntary  on  na- 
ture herself.  His  treatises  on  Hernia, on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations,  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
might  foimd  a  reputation  singly:  what  have 
they  done  united  ? 

John  Thomson,  too,  still  loft  to  us,  was 
another  i)upil  of  Hunter's,  who.  In  his  cele- 
brated work  on  Inflammation,  followcil  out  iu 
a  kindred  spirit  the  views  of  his  great  master. 

It  is  probably  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
to  the  veneration  i^,^^lhicll  these  three  dislin- 
giiisl)i£4n^fcriel(!l\life.'o^N|iions  ai.d  example  ol 
J;dirtlluntej;;ran(J  tkeir.^nstant  reference  to 
him  irtTtTjcir  BeCturth,  .i1«\i'rop,igation  of  his 
flot^ines,    fiml  li(etr     kiflBduee     on    English 

'lt^'*ii?iP^y"'kl'tyij'^ervations  on  the 

Jn?»  janir   failings   of    John 

-•   _-i-,r  t'^I'ic  anecdote,  which  cs- 


hibits  so  strongly  his  practical  tact,  as  well  as 
his  Johnsonian  styleof  coming  tothe  point, that 
I  cinnot  refrain  from  quoting  it. 

He  happened  one  day  to  call  on  Mr.  ISicoll 
when  his  wife  was  pregnant  for  the  sixth  time, 
.ind  took  the  opportunity  of  askinghim  whether 
he  intended  to  kill  this  as  he  had  killed  all  the 
rest  of  his  ehililreu.  Mr.  jS'ieoll,  it  seems,  had 
adopted  wliat  is  called  the  haideuiug  system 
with  all  the  previous  ones.  Is'ol  imdcr.?tanding 
the  question,  however,  he  asked  Jolui  Hnnter 
what  he  meant.  "  Why,"  said  JipIiu  Hunter, 
'■  do  you  know  what  is  the  tenqieralurc  of  a 
hen  with  her  callow  brood  (chickens),  because 
if  you  don't,  I'll  tell  you."  He  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  necessity  of  warmth  to  young- 
animals,  and  convinced  Mr.  iSicoH  of  the  pro- 
priety of  changing  his  ]dan,  \\hich  he  did,  and 
with  com])lcte  success. 

It  was  finely  said  by  Dr.  Bcddoes,  that 
'•when  one  heard  that  Hunter  was  at  length 
the  first  surgeon  in  London,  one  felt  a  satis- 
faction like  that  which  attends  the  distribution 
of  poetical  justice  at  the  close  of  a  well-told 
tale." 

With  this  sentiment  the  intellect  and  the 
heart  must  alike  agree ;  the  honest  and  the 
clear  headed  mustecpially  exnlt  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  John  Hunter.  Yet  I  will  observe, 
in  conclusion,  that,  had  his  career  been  cut 
short  at  an  earlier  period,  be  would  not  have 
laboured  in  vain,  far  less  would  he  have  lived 
unhappy.  Unlike  him  who  toils  for  gain  alone, 
and  whose  praise  is  measured  by  the  wretched 
gold  which  he  has  accumulated— unlike  the 
wanior  or  the  statesman,  who  must  appeal  to 
success  for  justification,  and  whose  failures  are 
reckoned  as  crimes  by  exa>-perated  nations — 
the  man  of  science  labours  in  a  genial  Held, 
where  exertion  is  its  o\\n  reward;  for  w-lii!e 
the  worshippers  of  power  and  wealth  are  sick- 
ened by  each  trifling  disappointment,  the 
humblest  acolyte  in  the  temple  of  knowledge 
feels  that  it  is  good  to  be  there,  and  that  even 
faiki.res  are  but  lessons.  The  pursuits  of  the 
scientific  inquirer,  wlien  carried  on  in  n  right 
spirit,  stand  second  to  none  among  all  the  sub- 
jects which  can  occupy  the  human  mind.  Though 
faction  and  avarice  unceasingly  murmur  in  the 
vicinity,  his  mind  remains  unruffled  by  their 
clamour.  Like  the  fleece  of  the  Hebrew  leader, 
while  all  around  is  parched,  he  alone  is  fos- 
tered by  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven. 


six  in  the  24  hours;  in  short  I  continued  to 
mesmerise  her  every  second  day  till  quite  free 
from  fits.  Her  strength  has  reliuned,  and  it  is 
now  two  months  since  she  has  had  a  fit.  'Ihe 
other  was  that  of  a  young  woman,  aged  19, 
similarly  affected  with  chlorosis  and  fits  ;  tlie 
chlorosis  was  removed  by  the  usual  remedies, 
but  the  fits  still  continued.  I  mestiierised  her 
:'t  the  first  sitting  in  two  minutes,  the  tils  have 
nol  returned,  and  she  expresses  herself  as  feel- 
ing the  next  day  increased  sjiirits  and  appe- 
tite. Xow,  .Sir,  1  do  not  menu  to  recun)mend 
the  indiscriminate  enqdoyment  of  this  agent  in 
every  case,  nor  substitute  it  for  acknowledged 
remedies,  but  where  there  is  no  cerebral  afl'ec- 
tion,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it :  it 
strengthens  the  nervous  system,  iuqirovcs  the 
digestion,  and  tranquilliscs  the  mind. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  .servant, 
W.  BOYTON,  Surg. 


NOTICE. 
Our  next  number  will  be  one  of  exira  size, 
containing  72  columns,  and  will  be  exclusively 
dedicated  to  pharmaceutical  medicine.  The 
chemict,  the  druggist,  the  general  praelitiouer, 
will  on  seeing  it,  own  that  so  much  iutcrcsting 
scientific  matter  was  never  presented  to  them 
at  so  cheap  a  price,  viz.  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped. 
The  ingredients  of  all  the  celebrated  patent 
medicines— the  improvements  and  discoveries  iu 
medicine  duiing  the  last  thiiteen  months,  will 
be  two  among-  the  numerous  articles  published. 
We  shall  feel  obliged  if  our  medical  friends 
will  communicate  this  intelligence  in  quarters 
where  it  may  be  of  service. 


perS 
Hunt 


A    SURGEONS    EXPEKIENCE   ON 
MESMERISM. 

To  lliB  Eail.ir  pf  llic  '  McUcil  Times.' 

Sir, — Allow  me  through  Ihe  medium  of 
your  scientific  and  impartial  Journal  to  state 
one  or  two  points,  more  particularly  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  learned  editor  alluded  to  in 
your  paper  of  the  11th  iust.,  as  to' the  im- 
portance of  mesmerism  in  the  alleviation  of 
disease.  I  was  called  in  haste  in  September 
to  visit  S.P.,  aged  IS,  afiected  with  fits  ;  on  my 
arrival  I  learned  that  she  had  twelve  in  the 
previous  four  and  twenty  hours ;  she  coni- 
plaineil  of  great  tenderners,  in  the  spinal  cord 
on  pressure,  region  of  the  liver  and  pubis : 
catamcnia  suppressed  for  I  lie  last  two  months, 
in  consequence  of  cold  caught  after  their  last 
aiqicarance:  .she  presented  altogether  an  aspect 
of  great  debi'ity.  Leeches  and  blisters  were 
applied  to  the  spine  and  side  ;  hip  bath,  with 
Mist.  Fcrri  Co.  and  sulphate-  of  quinine,  and 
on  the  accession  of  the  fits,  assaf;rtida,  enemas, 
&c.  N'olwilhstanding  these  and  other  active 
remedies,  Ihe  fits  obstinately  persisting,  1  mes- 
merised her  at  the  first  sitting  iu  five  nunutos  ; 
she  awoke  iu  fifteen  minutes,  expressing  herself 
inclined  for  further  sleep  ;  the  next  day  I  mes- 
merised her  agiiin,  the  tits  having  decreased  to 
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tary, at  tlie  College,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  4. 
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ED.MUND  BALFOUR,  Src. 
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Mr.  Hands  is  thmihtd, 

A.  IL  and  others. —  The  K.icUc  pioserutioits  flf 
Dnisghls  will  form  a  subject  fur  ohscrvalion  ne.it 
lecch: 

Mr.  Kggis. —  <  f  I  nurse  the  Ctncner  has  the  power 
to  award  him  revtuneralinfiy  anil  if  he  refuses  under  the 
cireumstawes  leill  be  held  f^uilli/  of  a  wi,^deJueatluor. 

M.  K.  C.  S.— Mr.  II.  W.  Y.-lluquircr— Spcs— 
di  elined. 

The  ease  bt/  Dr.  W.  does  not  suit  us. 

A.  Z. —  of  course  it  is  illei^at. 

Mr.  Pranta'rd's  communication  las  been  reeciixd 
and  fvill  he  noticed  in  our  ne.it  number. 

Quiz  is  serere  on  Mr,  Burgess^  Ihe  f  rmer  ehiro/K' 
dist  and  subordinate  attendant  if  the  subordinate  ant- 
bulntorij  iiiftrmanj  lately  in  Bleulicivl  Street,  and  now 
Ilearen  Icnows  where.  Bui  not  ti.ore  so  than  he  de.'ferves. 
The  accusation  we  launched  against  him  lies  unrebut- 
teil,  an  arrusation  which  no  f;entleman  could  have  rfe- 
served^  and  lehieh  no  innocent  vian  would  lose  an  hour 
in  disprjving.  IVc  are  somj  that  we  e  aunt  t,  from 
want  of  space,  insert  our  corresjioiidcnt's  note. 
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M.  D. —  The  fee  for  afieiniaiicf,  ii/tli  a  post-utrrtcm 
ejuwhmtion^  at  a  Corouet's  Inquest  is  fiied  bij  the 
Meilical  Witnesses  BUI  at  two  ftiihiens. 

"  .///  eficnnj  tn  hijusfive^'  n-ilt.  see  that  attentive  fn 
our  if II f If  ii'C  have  antieipated  him.  Jf  we  do  not  runi- 
pcl  Mr.  H'nkliij  to  do  Justice  to  jnedival  men  it  shall 
/i.->t  be  our  fault. 

III".  Self. —  If'e  lihc  not  that  pnrado.tieat  endtif 
'  Old  Xeirs."      This  /'v  oitr  explanation. 
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Satukuav,    JIauch  4,  1843. 


I.ct  me  wrinnyiii  lu.iil,  Itir  .•'>  I  almll 
If  it  he  m.ulc  111  iK'iictialilo  stuff, 
Ifiliiiiiicil  nutiim  li  illi  not  brazed  it  so, 
Tliiil  it  lie  proiff  iinrf  'mlw  trk  .igainst  sciiiie. 


PRErAKiNG  our  readers  for  a  riule  shock 
to  their  sensibilities,  we  solicit  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Ibllowint^  alarming  announce- 
ment in  the  last  week's  Lancet  : — 

"  Siami<ihiis  Trick  xiib^eqaent  /o  an  IiiqncU. 
— In  iii.-crting  the  following  eonimunieatioii, 
which  appcarcil  in  the  Times  newspaper  of 
Wcdiic.ilay,  February  llio  J I  st,  we  liave  merely 
to  remark,  that  we  ^liall  have  somclliing  addi- 
tii'nal  to  jiublish  on  the  same  siil)ject  on 
another  occasion.  Tlie  inquiry  cannot  rt.st  at 
its  present  stage.  That  a  -icfindal'mx  fraud  has 
been  committed,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained by  any  impnitinl  person,  and  we  believe 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  at  no  very  distant 
time  to  drag  the  kdal  cuLruiT  before  the 
public." 

We    are    thus,    then    (if,   forgeltiny  our 
usual  rule  of  interpretation,  wc  do  not  hold 
this  as  Mr.  Vv'akley's  solenin  pledge  of  future 
silence),   to  have  an  inquest  on  an  inquest, 
and  as  Mr.  Wakley — at  least,  while  it  pends 
— lies   under   a  suspicion    of  Coronatorial 
incapacity,  we  will  do   him   the  favour  of 
conducting  it   ourselves.      The  honourable 
member's   reputation,  as  defunct  pro  tem- 
pore, is  of  course  the  subject  of  our  inquest, 
and  it  will  certainly  be   no   fault  of  ours,  if 
our  exertions  shall  not  aid — as  he  an.xiously 
wishes — in    "  dragging  the  real  culprit  be- 
fore the  public."     As,  however,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  our  verdict  may  reveal  a  case 
of  felo-de-se,  we  must,    for  the  present  at 
least,  deprecate  any  more  active  interference 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wakley,  than    may   be 
justifiable  in  a  suspected  character,  on  his 
trial.      Expert  as  he  is  in   London  life,  he 
knows    that    "  Stop   thief"    is   the   usual 
refuge  of  the  humbler  brethren  of  his  craft, 
when    hotly    pursued    by    the    inexorable 
policeman  :    and   too  much  splutter  about 
"  sc-mdalous  frauds,"  and    "  dragging  real 
culprits   before    the  public,"     might  sadly 
perple.v  simple  and   impartial   "  Coroners" 
like  ourselves,  novices  in  the  infinite  high- 
ways and  bycways  of  roguer}'. 

The  first  witness  we  shall  call  shall  be  a 
witness  for  Mr.  Wakley,  with  whom, 'by 
tcmponni/  circumstances,  he  is  condemned 
(so  he  intimates)  to  hold  for  the  occasion 
common  cause.  The  gentleman's  name  is 
Rowley,  and  carefully  forewarning  the 
public  that  he  really  is  not  the  celebrated 
Old  Rowley  whom  Chatterton  thought  it 
worth  wdiile  to  peisonate,  we  publish  his 
important  evidence  verbatim  el  literatim. 
"  To  Ihc  Editjr  of  I  he  Medical  Times. 
Siu,— In  yorr  weekly  journal,  published  on 
Saturday,  the  25th  February,  you  have  luea  ■ 


surcd  your  opinion  of  the  coroner  and  Jury  in 
terms  not  very   liberal,  nor   with   even-handed 
Justice  to   either  l)arty,  rospecling  the  iii<nu'sl 
held  on  Mr.  Pledger.      You  say.   '  The  verdict 
was   dictated    b}'    an    ignorant    anil   impatient 
coroner,  anil  a<ceptcd   by   a  silly  Jury,   before 
whom   not  the   least   atom  of  reasonable,  nay, 
attainable  dita,  was  alluwoil  to  be   pnnbtced.' 
In   Justice    lit    myself,   to    the   fcllow-jiirymcn 
with  whom  I  acted,  and  to  the  coroner,  I  mu.^t 
reipiest  the   favour   of  you   to  insert  in    your 
Journal  the  enclosed  sfatement,  which  appeared 
in  the7'/»«('s  last  week.  The  facts  are  there  staled 
as  they  occurred  ;   and  having  given  yonr  own 
version  of  llii-:  statement,   I   think  it  but   fair 
that  3'ou  should  insert  the  statement  itself,  and 
leave  the  public,  or  those  who  lake  an  interest 
in    these   matters,    to    Judge   for   themselves. 
What   you    have   set   forth   is  far   from  being 
true,  viz.,  that  the  Jury  hail   no  data  to  form 
an  opinion  upon.     I  have  no  desire,    or  wish, 
to  put  myself  between  yon  anil   the  public,  as 
an  advocate  of  Mr.  Wakley 's  conduct  as  coro- 
ner, nor  to  discuss  tlie  opinion  you  entertain  of 
that  gentleman.      He  is  able  to  defend  himself 
I,  personally,  know   nothing  of  Mr.  Wakley  ; 
never  having  seen  him,  or  spoken  to  him,  but 
on  the  occasion  upon  wdiich  the  inquest  was 
held  ;  but,  as  you  have  attacked  the  common 
sense  of  the  Jury  upon  the  false  premises  you 
have  assumed,  in  a  public  Jonrnal ;  you  should, 
by  the  same  means,   acquit  them  of  the  silly 
and  culpable  conduct  that  yon  have  attributed 
to  them. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Uowley. 

Koi  email  of  tlie  Jtii  If. 
Iloniscy,  27(h  Feb.,  1843. 

Kow,  in  acquitting  our  ofHcc  inqiartially, 
we  feel  bound  to  notice,  as  attaching  move 
weight  to  Mr.  Rowley's  testimony,  the  im- 
portant fact  {duly  and  impressiveli/  men- 
tioned) that  his  respectability  is  not  im- 
peached by  even  a  single  hour's  acqiudntancc 
with  Mr.  Wakley.  If  wc  well  understand 
our  friend,  the  essential  dilfercnce  between 
us  is,  whether  it  shall  be  »'c,  or  ^e,  who  shall 
write  him  down  "  silly."  Though  having 
evidently  the  stoutest  opposition  to  be 
written  down  by  special  desire.  Dogberry- 
like, "  an  ass,"  he  seems  the  readiest 
creature  in  the  world  to  lay  down  the  same 
truism  in  an  autograph  ;  and  while  making 
him  our  acknowledgments  for  his  humble 
and  most  obliging  facility,  let  us  hope  that 
as  we  have  both  tried  our  hands  at  the 
gaine,  to  his  especial  humiliation,  the  dupli- 
cate assurance  win  not  render  his  Christian 
conviction  the  less  satisfactory,  nor  his 
night's  rest  the  less  composed. 

The  document  to  which  ]\]r.  Rowley 
1  efers  us  i.->  certainly  one  of  peculiar  intercKt. 
It  is  signed  by  the  jury,  and  afl'cets  to  give 
"  refutations  to  certain  of  the  allegations" 
contained  in  the  Times'  statement,  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number.   Here  it  is  : — 

The  inquest  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  7th 
of  February,  and  it  is  stated  by  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph,  published  in  The  Tinux  of  the 
l6l,h  inst.,  thiit  "  reports  were  soon  spread  that 
he  (Mr.  Pledger)  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
poison."  We  reply  that  no  such  reports  existed 
at  Ilornsey, — no  suspicion  whatever  was  en- 
tertaincil  there  that  Mr.  Pledger  had  either  de- 
stroyed himself  or  had  taken  poison. 

The  writer  further  states  that  the  report 
that  Mr.  Pledger  had  so  died  "  came  to  the 


ears  of  the  parish  beadle,"  who  "  ihought 
it  is  duty  to  circulate  the  report,  by  wailing 
upon  Mr.  Wakley,  the  coroner."  The  beadle, 
Mr.  Crouch,  has  this  day  stated  in  onr  pre- 
sence that,  prcviims  to  the  inquest,  be  never 
heard,  and  therefore  never  conveyed  to  the 
coroner,  any  such  report. 

Lastly,  it  is  staleil  in  the  (laragrapb  that 
"  the  ciironer  is  reported  to  have  used  lite  fol- 
lowing words,  at  the  s.ime  time  lifting  up  tbe 
deceased's  head,  '  Ab,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  sud- 
den death;  the  man  has  died  from  a  diseased 
heart,  '  I've  no  doubt;  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion for  a  medical  man." 

At  the  inquest  one  of  our  number  said  to  the 
coroner  (after  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses 
had  been  given),  "  Should  not  the  medical 
mail  who  saw  him  after  death  be  called  in,  Mr 
Coroner  ?"  to  which  tbe  coroner  replied  in  the 
following  words  : — "  I  have  no  opinion  to  give, 
.Sir  ;  but,  if  you  have  any  suspicion  that  he  died 
from  any  other  than  a  natural  cause,  then  there 
must  be  an  examination  of  the  body,  as  it  is 
quite  useless  to  have  him  here  for  the  mere 
pur|)ose  of  stating  ih.il  be  does  not  know  what 
was  the  cause  of  death,  for  it  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  tell  you  that  cause  unless  an  exami- 
nation was  made." 

One  of  Us  then  stated  that  not  the  least  sus- 
picion was  entertained  that  the  death  had 
occuircd  from  any  other  than  a  natural 
cause,  and  another  juryman  contir.Tiing 
this  (and  the  opinion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to),  added  (as  expressive  of  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  Jury),  that  we  did  not  consider,  as 
neighbours  well  acquainted  with  the  de- 
ceased, that  there  was  the  least  necessity  for 
the  evidence  of  a  medical  gentleman. 

On  the  coroner  being  asked  what  be  him- 
self cmisldered  was  (lie  cause  of  the  death,  he 
replied,  "  that  he  bad  had  too  much  experience 
in  the  office  of  coroner  to  speculate  on  so  ob- 
scure a  matter ;"  that  an  external  view  of 
the  body  wts  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  of 
sudden  death,  medically  consideied,  perfectly 
ustlcs':,  and  afforded  no  medical  information 
whatever;"  and  that  "  if  any  doubt  or  suspicion 
rf  wiong  doing  in  the  present  ease  was  enter- 
tained by  only  one  of  the  Jury,  a  majority  ot 
them  had  the  power  to  direct  him  to  summon  a 
medical  witness  to  appear  at  tbe  inquest  to 
satisfy  their  doubts  by  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  body.  "  The  jury  again  gave  the 
coroner  to  understanil  that  no  such  doubt  or 
suspicion  existed  amongst  them. 

The  first  witness  who  was  called  before  us 
was  Caroline  Martin,  a  servant  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  stated,  on  oath,  that  she  found 
him,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  Feb.,  lying  insensible,  and  perhaps  dead 
behind  the  counter  in  his  shop,  which  he  had 
just  before  gone  to  open  ;  that  she  at  once 
called  in  her  fellow  servant,  and  that  the  dead 
body  was  taken  into  the  parlour  adjoining 
the  shop ;  that  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Hands,  was 
sent  for  immediately,  and  came  and  examined 
the  body  externally :  that  she  had  seen  the  de- 
ceased on  the  night  bctbre,  that  he  then  seemed 
to  her  to  be  perfectly  well  and  in  good  spirits, 
and  that  he  did  not  complain  of  anything  being 
the  matter  with  him  or  of  anything  else,  that 
he  bad  not,  that  she  knew,  met  with  any  injury 
or  violence  ;  that  she  had  not  the  least  reason 
for  believing  that  he  had  taken  anything  to 
destroy  himself,  but  that  she  believed  he  liad 
die'd  a  natural  death. 

Martha  Tribe,  a'sj  a  servant  of  ihj  dc» 
ceased,  stated  that  she  was  called  by  the  last 
witness  to  see  tbe  body  of  Mr.  Pledger  as  he 
lay  in  the  shop  ;  that  she  had  not  seen  him  on 
that  morning  before,  but  had  seen  him  at 
eleven   o'clock    the   previous  iiiglit ;    that  he 
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most  certainly,  as  she  believed,  did  not  destroj* 
himself.that  she  had  never  heard  him  talli  of  de- 
stroying himself  or  wish  that  he  was  d>.'ad;  that 
she  felt  perfectly  assured  that  he  had  died  from 
a  natural  cause,  and  not  otherwise  ;  ihat  nothing 
whativer  had  occurred  while  shj  nad  been  in 
his  service  to  induce  her  to  think  that  he  had 
taken,  or  had  ever  cunteniplatej  taking,  poiscn 
to  kill  himself. 

Ebenezf  r  Pleilger,  brother  of  the  deceased, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  body  of  the  deceased 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  he  was  found 
dead  ;  that  no  circumstance  whatever  had  oc- 
curred to  raise  a  suspicion  on  his  (the  witness's) 
mind  that  his  brother  had  destroyed  himself, 
and  that  he  was  thoroughly  and  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  liis  brother  had  died  from  a  natural 
cause. 

Id  short.  Sir,  there  could  not  be  elicited  from 
the  witnesb-es,  during  the  examination,  the 
slightest  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Pledger  had  taken  anything  to  produce  his 
death.  He  had  resided  in  the  vilhige  of  Horn- 
sey  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  from  his  general 
conduct,  not  one  of  us  entertained  the  least 
suspicion  of  his  having  taken  poison.  In  fact 
not  any  doubt  was  felt  amongst  us  that  his 
death  arose  from  any  but  a  natural  cause.  No 
influence  was  used  by  the  coroner  to  affect 
our  decision  other  than  the  clear  exposition  of 
his  views  that  he  slated  as  above  quoted. 

This  document  is  followed  by  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Crouch,  constable  or  beadle,  in  which 
Mr.  Hands,  the  surgeon,  is  made  to  say  to 
him,  in  private  conversation,  immediately 
after  the  death,  that  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  was  diseased  heart  and  apo- 
plexy. The  worthy  witness  further  attests 
that,  till  ten  days  after  the  inquest,  and 
thirteen  after  the  death,  neither  he,  nor 
any  one  he  had  seen,  had  heard  any  rumour 
that  the  death  was  caused  by  poison  ;  and 
that,up  to  the  moment  of  writing  ( Feb.  20\ 
he  firmly  believed  "  lliat  the  death  was 
natural  I"  The  only  remarks  this  calls 
from  lis  are,  the  rather  incredible  condescen- 
sion of  the  truly  respectable  Mr.  Hands,  in 
giving  the  worthy  beadle  gratis,  off-handed, 
medical  opinions  ;  and  the  absence  of  vil- 
lage gossip  characterizing  Hornsey,  wheii 
an  autopsy,  performed  the  day  after  the 
inquest,  in  the  presence  of  four  persons, 
and  revealing  such  an  extraordinary  result, 
should  have  been  utterly  unknown  in  the 
extended  gossipping  circle  of  the  veracious 
Hornsey  beadle  and  constable! 

We  have,  next,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pledger,  a 
very  young  man,  brother  of  the  deceased, 
who  thus  writes: — 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relating  to  the  death  of  my 
brother,  Henry  Pledger,  and  all  the  recent 
events  of  his  life,  I  feel  perfectly  assured,  not- 
withstanding the  allegations  contained  in  a 
paragraph  in  The  riwi.<  of  Feb.  the  Kith,  under 
the  head  of  'A  Slight  Mistake,'  that  my  brother 
died  a  natural  death,  and  did  not  t  dv"«  poison 
to  destroy  himself. 

Now,  the  first  fact  we  have  to  mention  is, 
that  the  jury's  statement,  though  recording 
cjnversations  witli  the  verbal  precision  of 
an  able  .short-hand  writer  taking  them 
down  at  the  moment,  was  written  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  inquest.  The 
second  is,  that  the  statement  docs  not  pro- 
fess to  give  an  account  of  all  that  occurred, 
and,  being  ex  parte,  may  be  presumed,  of 


course,  to  give  nothing  but  what  suited  the 
defence  of  men  who  thought  themselves  on 
their  trial.  The  third  fact  i.s,  that  the 
statement  does  not  deny  the  assertion, 
though  it  distinctly  mentions  it,  that  the 
coroner,  lifting  up  the  deceased's  head,  said, 
"  Ah,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  sudden  death  ; 
the  man  lias  died  from  a  diseased  heart,  Fve 
no  doubt :  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a 
medical  man."  The  fourth  fact  is,  that 
none  of  the  statements  were  written  by  the 
parties   pretending   to    write   them — they 

WERE  WRITTEN  By  Mr.   WaKLEy's  CLERK  ! 

He  dressed  them  vp — carefully,  ingeniously 
dressed  them  tip — and  it  tvas  from  no  de- 
ficiency of  diplomatic  finesse,  that,  after 
much  difpcully,  he  got  them  signed.  This  is 
an  important  fact,  on  which  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid.  The  jury  could  not 
be  trusted  to  give  their  own  story  :  and  the 
wily  clerk  concocts  a  tale  for  them,  which, 
when  they  were  all  assembled,  at  a  pi'blic- 
house,  (at  whose  expense  ?)  for  the  benefit 
of  one,  of  them  (for  the  landlord  tras  a 
juryman),  they  were,  after  some  little 
troublesome  scrupulosity,  poor  honest  coun- 
trymen, diplomatized  to  sign  1  Do  we 
find  scintillations,  liere,  of  the  "  Scanda- 
lous trick  subsequent  to  an  inquest  ?"  Do 
we  discover,  here,  matter  that  tends  in 
some  little  force  "  to.  drag  the  real  culprit 
before  the  public  ?"  "  That  a  scandalous 
fraud  has  been  committed,  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  by  any  impartial  person  !" 
We  tliank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  us  that 
word  ! 

That  the  jury  believed,  or  thouglu. 
Pledger  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  we 
have  no  doubt.  Had  they  known  him  to 
have  been  poisoned,  we  could  not  have 
given  them  the  epithet,  "  silly."  But 
whose  the  fault  ?  Scarcely  theirs  ;  for,  to 
do  them  justice,  they  did  enquire  from 
two  of  the  three  witnesses  they  were  al- 
lowed to  examine,  and  with  a  care  that 
apparently  amounted  to  strong,  but  ill- 
directed  suspiciousness,  whether  the  de- 
ceased had  said  or  done  anything  intimating 
the  design  of  suicide.  "The  brother,  the 
third  witness,  is  asserted — we  know — by 
the  clerk,  to  have  been  also  asked  a  similar 
question  ;  but  as  he  has  admitted,  in  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman  connected  with 
our  office,  that  he  knew  of  his  brother 
having  deliberately  spoken  of  suicide  as  a 
desirable  consummation  to  him,  we  must 
be  pardoned  for  disbelieving,  on  the  in- 
terested writing  of  a  clerk — that  clerk  the 
coroner's  dependent — that  the  young  man 
uimecessarily  and  uselessly  perjured  him- 
self at  the  inquest.  We  say,  the  fault  was 
the  coroner's,  though  the  weakness  and 
silliness  was  the  jury's.  He  it  was  that 
gave  them  the  notion"  of  there  being  a  dis- 
eased heart— who  told  them  thit  none  of 
the  jury  were  free,  more  or  less,  from 
unsound  liearts  (how  admirably  mii.st  they 
have  harmonized  with  their  chief!) — nav, 
that  the  very  children  of  the  landloid-juror 
were  doubtless  not  more  free  than  they 
were,  from  di.sease  of  the  heart!  When 
one  of  the  jury— whose  apprehensions  were 


aw  akened  by  the  fact  which  came  out,  that 
the  deceased  had  been  in  low  spirits  for 
some  time — asked  whether  the  medical  men 
should  be  called  who  saw  the  deceased  ; 
what  (throwing  the  clerk's  gloss  aside) 
really  said  Mr.  Wakley  ?  "  Do  you  suspect. 
Sir,  there's  been  anything  wrong  ?"  directly 
intimating  to  him,  that,  unless  he  W'ere 
prepared  to  go  so  far  in  assuming  the  un- 
gracious character  of  an  accuser,  and  in 
insulting  the  survivors  living  about  him,  by 
expressing  a  deliberate  opinion  against 
them,  it  was  something  very  absurd  to  cail 
in  a  medical  man  !  Of  course,  the  bullied 
country  jury  could  not  think  of  avowing 
an  invidious  suspicion,  which  ought  not  to 
Iiave  been  asked  from  them  or  from  any 
jury  ; — especially  could  they  not  avow  it, 
when  they  saw  that  it  was  directly  against 
the  inclinations  of  the  great  man,  the  M.P., 
who  wanted  to  be  back  to  town  after  hold- 
ing some  half-dozen  other  inquests,  in 
time  (it  was  a  Tuesday  afternoon)  for  his 
Parlian.entary    duties!       Yet — silly,     silly 


j'"-y  ■- 


-after  being  thus  misled  into  making 


themselves  a  public  laughing-stock,  by 
their  solemn  declaration,  after  due  enquiry, 
that  a  man,  w  ith  an  ounce  of  essential  oil 
of  almonds  within  him,  died  a  natural 
death — they  are  palavered  into  making 
their  appear.ince  jjcfore  the  public,  with 
their  convicts"  ropes  placed  by  their  own 
hands  around  their  necks,  and  declaring 
themselves  the  idiotic  culprits  !  Since  the 
time  that  Reynard  persuaded  the  goat  to 
descend  into  the  well,  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  that,  with  the  vantage  ground  of  his 
horns,  he  might  he  enabled  to  spring  out, 
we  have  verily  heard  of  nothing  resembling 
the  juridical  scapegoats  of  Hornsey — and 
their  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Wakley  ! 
,  We  have  no  further  space  except  for  the 
I  shortest  facts.  The  medical  man  usually 
attending  ^Ir.  Pledger,  we  mean  Mr. 
Baker  —  the  medical  man  who  saw  him 
immediately  after  his  death,  we  mean  Mr. 
■  Hands — the  sister-in-law  who  knew  per- 
fectly his  circumstances  and  character — the 
man  who,  with  his  son,  first  saw  the  body 
on  the  alarm  of  death,  and  who  moved  it 
from  one  room  to  the  other — all  these  real 
witnesses  who  could  have  thrown  light  on 
the  death,  if  any  persons  could,  were  un- 
called :  and  a  frightened  little  girl,  a  tem- 
porary ntirse,  and  a  boy  brother,  composed 
the  corps  of  witnesses — the  whole  inquest 
lasting  but  half  an  hour !  Is  this  the  way 
public  money  shotild  be  earned  .'  Is  this 
the  way  ])iiblic  duties  should  be  discharged? 
But  Mr.  AVaklcy's  has  the  daring— the 
flagitious  impudence,  in  the  hope  of  hiding 
his  extraordinary  delinquency  as  a  Coroner, 
to  charge  ivithoiit  the  least  shadow  of  evi- 
dence, sonic  unnamed  party  with  the 
abominable  act  of  inserting  poison  in  the 
corpse.  JIarshall  Hall's  procedure  to  our 
excellent  reporter  was  morality  itself  to 
this.  The  servant  girl  affirms  that  the 
phial  of  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  was 
placed  by  the  deceased  on  the  marble  place 
of  his  back  parlour —  that  its  contents 
were  much  lowered  in  the  morning  when 
the   deceased    was  found   dead  near  it  — 
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the  autopsy  was  performed  at  the  request 
of  a  surviving  relative  —  four  persons,  three 
of  them  medical,  were  present  during  the 
wliole  time — and  finally  the  Coroner's  clerk, 
no  later  than  Monday,  the  27lh  inst., 
afiirnied — after  an  enquiry,  too — to  a  gen- 
tleman whom  we  can  name,  that  "  lie  had  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  Pledger  had  poi- 
soned himself."  What  means  then  this 
foul — this  hideous  accusation  ?  Is  it  part 
of  "  the  scandalous  trick  subsequent  to  an 
inquest?"  Does  it  afford  us  fresh  aid  "  in 
dragging  the  real  culprit  before  the 
public?"  The  questions  are  serious  to  a 
man  who  would  value  a  character  for  some- 
thing approaching  to  decent  morality  ;  we 
pray  thee  Mr.  Wakley  answer  them  if 
thou  canst  ? 


REVIEW. 


An  E-eposition  of  the  Pnlholoi/ij  mid  Treatment 
(if  Tuberailai-  Phthisis.  By  Samuel  Flood, 
M.R.C.S.,  &e.  &c.  London:  1842. 
This  is  a  rambling  essay  or  memoir  upiin  a 
very  important  Mdjject,  in  wliici  the  author, 
with  more  boldness  than  prudence,  forces  upon 
the  medical  pnblie,  two  novel  ideas.  The  first 
is,  that  Phthisis  is  not  a  disease  of  the  lungs,but 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  ;  and  secondly,  that 
consumption  is  not  only  curable,  but  that  our 
author  has  discovered  a  specific  for  this  formi- 
dable malady.  In  proof  of  Ins  first  assertion, 
the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  phthisis  and 
scrofula  are  identical  affections,  and  that  the 
most  prominent  symptom  of  phthisis  is  eiiiiici- 
a/ion.  From  these  two  positions  the  scat  of 
the  disease  is  deduced.  .Such  questions  are  ob- 
viously not  lo  be  decided  by  reasoning,  but 
observation  ;  and  we  think,  had  the  author 
ever  made  post-mortem  examinations  ofphtlii- 
sical  subjects,  we  would  have  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  refuting  such  absurd  parado.xes. 
Even  admitting  the  identity  of  scrofula  and 
phthisis,  it  does  not  follow  that  phthisis  is  a 
disease  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  for  scrofula 
may  show  itself  in  various  and  different  situa- 
tions, besides  the  digestive  organs.  Do  we  not 
see  it  sometimes  confined  to  a  bone,  or  bones  ; 
sometimes  to  an  artienlalion  ;  sometimes  to 
lymphatic  ganglia  in  the  neck,  in  the  chest,  in 
tile  abdomen  ?  &c. ;  or  the  scrofulous  dejiosit 
may  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  confined  to 
some  one  internal  organ,  as  the  lungs.  Eveiy 
one  knows  that  in  phthisis  the  lungs  are  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  it  appears  to  us  as  ab- 
surd to  locate  the  disease  in  the  abdomen,  as  it 
would  be  to  aver  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle.  We  need  not  refer 
to  the  physical  signs  of  phthi.-,is  as  having  a  re- 
ference exclusively  to  the  lungs,  nor  to  the 
evidence  of  the  fact  which  post-nwrtciii  exami- 
nations afl'ord,  tor  in  our  mind  the  conclusion 
is  already  established,  and  it  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  refute  what  is  so  obviously 
erroneous.  After  death,  although  other  organs 
are  sometimes  found  aft'ected,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  cause  of  death  exists  in  the 
lungs,  and  that  the  disease  called  phthisis  has 
its  seat  exclusively  in  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
We  regard,  therefore,  our  author's  views  on 
this  point,  as  perfectly  chimerical,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  mesentcxie  glands  in  this  dis- 
ease, as  worse  than  foolish.  Our  author's 
treatment  of  phthisis,  consists  in  generous  diet 
the  internal  use  of  iodine  and  canlharides,  and 
topical  applications  to  the  abdomen,  such  as 
blisters,  iodine  plasters,  &c.  We  cannot  speak 
favourably  of  the  work  ;  the  style  is  faulty, 


the  views  of  the  pathology  inculcated, 
crude,  indigested,  and  contradictory  ;  and  his 
principles  of  treatment  partial,  defective,  and 
calculated  to  mislead  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. We  would  recommend  the  author  to 
cultivate  his  observiii;/  faculties,  and  leave  rea- 
soning and  deduction,  for  which  he  is  by  nature 
incompetent,  to  otheis;  and  above  all,  we 
would  beseech  him  never  to  write  on  any  me- 
dical subject  which  he  does  not  fully  compre- 
hend. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  on  Monday  the  L'Ulh  ult.  was 
numerously  attended.  Dr.  Elliotson  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Atkinson,  F.  G.  S.,  read  a  paper 
on  the  late  .lolin  ^'arley,  the  emihent  painter ; 
he  described  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wonder- 
ful genius  and  intellect,  original  in  all  his  con- 
ceptions, grand  in  all  his  designs— an  ardent 
admirer  of  nature  and  nature's  works  ;  be 
loved  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  the  cloud 
capt  mountain,  the  lowly  valley,  tho_  placid 
lake,  the  umbrageous  wood  "  impervious  to 
the  sun;"  these  were  his  delight  to  view,  and 
these  he  so  inimitably  transferred  to  canvas. 
In  landscape  painting  he  stands  pre-eminent  — 
none  have  excelled  iiim,  few  can  equal  him  ; 
he  was  the  founder  of  this  species  of  art  in 
wafer  colours.  In  manners  he  was  mild, 
affable,  benevolent,  and  communicative ;  his 
charity  «'as  as  large  as  his  e.vijansive  heart ; 
he  knew  no  distinct  country  or  creed.  "  Friend 
to  no  sect,  he  took  no  private  road,  but  looked 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  As  every 
mirror  has  its  dark  side,  so  has  human  nature 
its  frailties.  Varley's  miglit  have  been  called 
amiable,  it  was  credulity  ;  he  believed  nearly 
all  he  hcardorread  ;  hewasan  astronomer,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  occult 
science  of  astrology  :  he  imagined  the  starry 
host  to  posi^ess  an  influence  over  the  actions 
and  feelings  of  men,  and  "  that  there  were 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamt  off  in  our  philosophy.  A'arley  was 
wholly  devoid  of  worldly  prudence,  and  was 
consequently  always  in  difficulty.  The  cast  of 
his  head  was  exhibted.  The  coronal  region 
was  large;  the  moral  faculties  highly  developed, 
and  the  intellectual,  to  a  high  degree.  Ideality 
his  predominant  sentiment,  was  strikingly 
large,  also  benevolence  and  onstructiveness. 
Mr.  .\tkinson  at  the  close  of  his  address  was 
much  applauded.  Dr.  Elliotson  said  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
report  of  the  Hunferiau  Oration,  which  he  had 
read  in  the  Medical  Times  of  the  18th  inst. 
The  Doctor  said  here  was  a  gentleman  ad- 
dressing the  first  surgical  college  in  the  king- 
dom, and  asserting  that  to  :^irC.  Bell  belonged 
the  honour  of  the  greatest  discovery  made  in 
the  nervous  system  for  'JO  centuries.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  :  "  In  a  word  there  be- 
longs to  Bell  the  great  discovery,  the  greatest 
in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  for  20 
centuries— that  distinct  portions  of  that  system 
are  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  different 
functions."  Dr.  E.  in  no  way  detracted  from 
the  merit  due  to  it  ;  it  was  a  discovery,  and 
as  such  entiiled  to  praise  ;  but  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  Gall  it  .shrunk  iuto  insig- 
nificance, "  it  was  us  a  wart  to  ossa."  What 
Gall  years  before  discovered  with  respect  to 
the  brain.  Bell  applied  to  the  e.xcito-motor 
nerves.  The  former  said  that  separate  parts 
of  the  brain  have  distinct  functions  ;  the /<i//(t 
had  found  out  after  twenty  centuries  "  that 
distinct  portions  of  the  nervous  system  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  exercise  of  difl'erent  iunc- 
tions." 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

CLINIQIIE    OF    MB.   GUTHKIK  ON  SOMK    POINTS  CON- 
NECTEU  WITH  DISEASE  OF  THE  CRINARV    ORGANS. 

Delivered  ou  Satiirtlay,  :;5tli  Fcliriiary,  1S13, 

The  Clinique  at  this  hospital  on  Saturday 
last  embracetl  three  important  points  of  surgi- 
cal practice  connected  with  morbid  states  of 
the  urinary  organs : — the  first  the  mode  of 
introducing  the  catheter  into  the  bladder  :  the 
second,  the  method  of  tunnelling  obliterated 
portions  of  the  urethra,  and  the  tliird,  that_  of 
crushing  stones  in  the  bladder,  and  extracting 
fragments  of  stone  from  the  bladder  and 
urethra. 

The  first  case  introduced  into  the  o|)erating 
theatre,  was  that  of  a  patient  who  was  long 
supposed  to  be  laboring  under  stone  in  the 
bladder,  while  no  stone  existed.  Upon  intro- 
ducing the  sound,  a  sensation  was  felt  as  if  the 
instrument  had  struck  upon  a  hard  surface. 
This  arose  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
bladder,  but  the  kidnies  were  also  seriously 
diseased,  and  the  ease  did  not  fall  strictly 
within  his  province.  Mr.  Guthrie  brought  the 
patient  before  the  students,  more  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  mode  of  introducing  the 
catheter,  or  bougie,  in  treating  affections  of 
the  urethra,  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Mr. 
Guthrie  then  took  the  catheter  into  his  hand, 
and  exhiliifed  the  way  of  holdiiirj  the  instru- 
ment, and  ciimmencini/  the  operation,  and  la- 
sisted  upon  the  student  carefully  examining 
the  structure  of  the  urethra  in  all  its  relations, 
before  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  catheter  into 
the  bladder.  Ho  showed  the  method  of  in- 
troducing the  instrument  in  succession  through, 
1st.  the  pendulous  part  of  the  urethra — 2d,  the 
perineal  portion— .id,  through  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  pubes  — ■^th,  through  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra— and  5th,  through 
the  prostate  portion, — pointing  out  the  peculi- 
arities and  difbculties  of  eacli  subdivision  of 
the  urethra,  and  summed  up  the  wdiole  by 
some  excellent  practical  proofs  of  the  adroit- 
ness which  practice  alone  can  impart  in  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  remarks  upon  the  foregoing 
case  were  introductory  to  an  interesting  ease 
of  sf  I  id  (ire,  which  was  next  brought  befoie  the 
pupils.  The  case  was  that  of  a  soldier  admit- 
ted into  the  hospital  about  four  months  ago, 
with  a  stricture  of  eight  years'  standing. 
When  the  patient  was  received  into  the  hos- 
pital, he  was  in  a  truly  deplorable  state.  He 
could  hardly  pass  one  drop  of  urine,  and  the 
No.  1 ,  or  smallest  bougie,  could  not  be  carried 
into  the  bladder.  Upon  examination,  the 
urethra  was  found  constricted,  and  nearly  ob- 
literated, to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches  at 
the  deepest  part  of  the  pendulous  portion  of 
the  urethra.  This  contracted  part  of  the  tube 
was  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent  cau- 
tiously transfixed  by  an  instrument  essentially 
consisting  of  a  straight  silver  tube,  which  is 
carried  down  to  the  stricture,  and  of  a  lancet 
.shaped  stiletto,  made  to  project  from  the  tube, 
and  open  up  the  canal.  After  incising  in  this 
way  the  urethra,  an  ordinary  sized  bougie  was 
immediately  after  carried  through  the  stricture. 
Beyond  the  pendulous,  and  in  the  perineal 
portion  of  the  urethra,  anterior  to  the  pubes, 
another  stricture  was  found  to  ojjpose  the  tran- 
sit of  the  bougie.  This  was  aiso  transfixed  by 
the  lancet-shaped  stiletto.  1  he  strictures  being 
thus  overcome,  and  the  jiassage  re-opened,  a 
bougie  was  then  carried  with  ease  into  tha 
blaifder.  An  untoward  accident,  which  arose 
during  llie  treatment,  was  next  adverted  to. 
The  subsqnent  introduction  of  the  bougie, 
wdiicli  was  necessary  for  efl'ecfing  the  cure,  oc- 
casioned so  much  irritation,  that  the  case  was 
retarded  for  some  weeks,  by  the  formation  of 
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an  abscess  around  (he  exterior  of  the  con- 
tracted portion,  which  Mr.  Gntlirie  compared 
to  those  abscesses,  or  blind  pislnla^  Avhieh 
sometimes  form  around  the  rectuir.  By  (he 
regulated  and  daily  introduction  of  the  bougie, 
the  canal  has  been  gradually  dilated  till  it  can 
now  let  pass,  as  was  shown,  a  No.  1  I  bougie, 
and  in  another  month,  Mr.  ( juthric  thinks  that 
the  largest  sizcil  bougie  will  easily  pass,  when 
the  paiient  will  be  dismissed  cured.  In  ex- 
patiating u|)on  this  case,  Mr.  Guthrie  directed 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  Ih'mniny  of 
the  corpus  spungiosum,  concomitant  with 
stricture  of  the  pemliilnns  part  of  the  (icnis, 
and  to  tlie  thickening,  or  bypertroldiid  state  of 
the  parts  surroimding  strictures  in  the  non- 
penduhma  parts  of  the  organ.  The  causes  of 
these  dift'ercnccs  of  result,  Mr.  Guthrie  did 
not  attempt  to  explain,  but  he  ccmsidered  the 
facts  as  established. 

The  third  case  brought  before  the  pupils 
was  one  of  no  small  interest.  The  young  man 
had  been  operated  upon  for  stone  some  months 
ago,  by  Mr.  White,  the  senior  surgeon  of  this 
hospital,  and  was  dismissed  apparently  cured 
The  patient  returned,  however,  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  stone  that  had  been  previously 
erushrd  by  Mr.  AVhite,  obstructing  the  urethra. 
As  the  symptoms  were  urgent,  Mr.  Guthrie, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  \Vhite,  picked  out  some 
of  the  smaller  pieces  from  the  urethra,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  the  largest  fragment  back 
into  the  bladder. "  Mr.  Guthrie  then  entered 
into  some  explanations  regarding  the  operation 
of  lit'iotrity.  and  described  the  instrument  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  using.  lie  first  injects  four 
or  si,-:  ounces  of  water  into  the  bladder — car 
ries  the  crusher  cautiously  into  thelbladder, — 
then  vparates  the  blades  of  the  instrument. 
Mr.  Guthrie  never  searches  for  tlie  stofics: 
he  merely  passes  the  instrument  to  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  bladder,  when  the  stone 
falls  upon  the  instrument,  ard  is  seized.  If 
the  stone  is  Tery  small,  (smaller  than  a  split 
pea,)  it  cannot  be  seized  by  the  instrument. 
In  thi-  case,  Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  a  dilata 
tion  of  the  m-ethra,  and  the  forcing  of  the  stone, 
out  with  the  uiiue,  and  related  an  interesting- 
case  of  3  private  patient  of  his  own,  who  was 
eased  in  this  way.  The  patient  sutferfd  much, 
and  many  unavailing  attempts  were  made  to 
seize  the  stone.  Sir.  Guthrie  then  dilated 
with  bougies  the  urethra,  and  one  day,  dnring 
the  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  a  very  small 
(tone,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  acicular 
chrystal.'<,  was  expelled,  with  an  innuediate 
and  complete  cessation  of  all  the  painful 
symptoms 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


(To  Kit  Editor  of  tl.c  McJIcaI  Time',  .iti,l  Gcntk men  i  f  tlie   !\!cilic,il 
Profcsj-iriii.) 

Sir. — I'ermit  me  to  of^'er  you  my  thanks  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  you  were  (ilcascd  to 
notice  my  new  farinaceous  productions  for  in- 
fants and  invalids,  and  allow  uic  Ibrough  the 
mediutn  of  your  excellent  and  widely  circidated 
journal,  to  present  my  warmest  ai  knowlcdg- 
ments  to  the  gentlemen  of  ihe  medical  profes- 
sion generally,  for  Iheir  coiuitenance,  and  ]iar 
ticularly  to  thank  lliosc  who  have  sn  kindlv 
favoured  mo  with  similar  testimonies.  Trusting 
that  the  opinions  so  freely  given  will  be 
kindly  seconded  by  recommendations,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  recorded  certificates. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obed.  jcrvt. 

John  Buioht. 
BrhtoH  Hill,  March,  3,  184.3 


CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

(Continued  from  page  319.) 
(To  tile  Editor  of  llie  '  Medic.il  Time.s.') 

Sin, — I  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  princi 
pal  concomitant  aft'cetioDs  or  complications  of 
phthisis,  over  \\hich  measured  mechanical  rcspira- 
tiftn  exercises  a  beneficial  control.  One  of  the 
more  frt.-r|nent  and  troublesome  of  these,  is  ulcera- 
tion of  the  larynx.  The  vicinity  of  the  morbid 
action  to  the  brain,  determines  tlic  lilood  to  that 
i>rgan  ;  and  the  nbstaele  to  its  return,  presented  by 
the  peculiar  stifling  character  of  the  cough,  keeps 
the  patient  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  and 
irritaliility,  erpiallv  distressing  to  himself  and  his 
attendants.  The  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
throat,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  dysphagia,  rejection 
of  the  f'oi>d  through  the  nostrils,  lancinating  pains 
tlHiotiim  in  the  direction  of  the  ear.  all  conspire  to 
torment  (he  nnhappj'  sufferer,  and  diminish  the 
value  of  any  addition  to  the  term  of  his  existence. 
It  is  ONtonishing  how  long  this  afl'ection  may  pro- 
tract life.  I  have  known  it  to  do  so  in  somi'  in- 
stances for  five  or  six  years;  this  is  etVected  by  the 
impeded  expiration,  consequent  on  turaefaelion 
\\ithin  the  larynx  and  adjoining  purlinn  of  the 
trachea,  which  remlcrs  the  lungs  \ohiminoHS. 
Thus,  we  may  account  for  the  small  size  of  the 
cavities  so  commonly  observed  on  dissection: 
traces  of  obliteration  are  also  of  frefpient  occur- 
rence, indicating  the  repairs,  nature  was  carrying 
forward  by  the  aid  of  (he  obs(ntction. 

jr.  CruvcLlhcir,  in  his  ■'Anatomic  I'.itholiigiipie"' 
records  a  case  in  p(iin(.  He  says: — "  A  labourer, 
aged  10,  entered  the  Jlai.son  Royalcde  Sante,  \\'\\.\\ 
all  the  symptoms  of  lar\'ngeal  phtliisis.  He  had 
been  seized  with  hoarseness  about  ten  nn.tnths  pre- 
viously to  his  entering.  On  examination,  his 
lungs  appeared  healthy,  \\\{\\  the  exception  of  a 
ilrv  and  sonorous  cavitv  in  the  summit  of  (he  righ( 
hnig.  The  patient  died,  sulVocatcd  by  the  laryn- 
ge;il  atTection.  On  opening  the  hcidy.  the  v;ist 
cu\ity  in  the  summit  of  the  right  hingA\as  per- 
fccdy  cica(riscd."  The  atlecliou  of  (he  throat,  in 
this  case,  obstructed  the  expiration,.;  the  lungs, 
rendered  voluminous  by  the  detention  of  the  air, 
brought  the  sides  of  the  cavity  into  apposition,  and 
cicatrization  ensued.  This  was,  however,  but  the 
substitution  of  one  evil  for  another,  equally,  or,  1 
might  say,  more  dangerous,  arid  certainly  more 
distressing.  So  little  do  the  lungs  exhibit  of  the 
characteristics  of  disease,oeeasionaliv. — so  mask'cd 
are  all  phthisictd  signs — that  the  alfeetion  of  the 
thrf.i:it  i,i  often  regarded  as  primitiu',  and  Iciice 
AW  hc.ar  larynge.'d  phthisis  sometimes  mentioned 
as  nn  idiopathic  disease.  In  all  cases  supposed  to 
be  so,  the  lungs,  on  autopsy,  will  be  found  to 
reveal  the  unequivocal  tokens  of  priniilive  ]Hil- 
niouary  tnbcrcularization,  or  the  versed  ausculta- 
tor  will  have  discovered  it  previously.  The  use 
of  the  tube  has  been  found  eminently  serviceable 
in  averting  this  conii)lication,  or  modifying  its 
character;  it  »il!  rarely  hajipen  that  prevention  is 
not  secured  by  its  timely  cmvlovmcnl.  Its  (lOHcr 
will  be  in  proportion  tn  the  length  of  time  inter- 
vening between  the  coimneneeraent  of  its  use,  and 
the  period  when,  without  it,  in  the  course  of 
nature.  Ihi'  laryngeal  atVci-tinn  would  have  super- 
vened. If  other  circiiinstauces  should  not  C"iitr;i- 
indicatc— even  after  the  supervention — it  may  be 
aibantageously  employed  to  relieve  (he  diffieulfy 
of  briiiihing  pre:;cnt. "  AH  these  desirable  resuUs 
are  obtained  without  the  ilrawback  of  any  aggra- 
v;Uion  of  the  sym]iloms,  ikinger,  or  pain. 

Another  nmst  :ilarioingci'mpliealii'n  is  diarrlwca. 
When  il  sets  ill.  the  patient's  dc;ith-knell.  in  the 
gre:it  m.ajoritvof  cases,  l)egins  to  t'lM:  the  cIkiuccs 
renciiiiing  of  a  lengthened  respite  arc  very  few 
indeed,  lint  even  these  are  increased  by  the  careful 
itndjuiheioHs  use  of  the  respiratory  tube.  I  n^eol- 
leet  the  i';ise  of  ;i  mail,  named  Sufdcnbiirg.  wlio 
was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  (he 
f 'best,  in  IS3S,  with  every  bad  sunptom  of  con- 
sumption, and,  among  the  rest,  diarrli<r;i.  His 
lungs  were  extensively  diseased,  yet  he  lived  more 
than  two  years,  during  which,  under  this  treat- 
ment, all  (he  consdtutionalsympliims  weregreatly 
moderiiled,  and  existing  cavities  healed  up.  He 
died  at  last  of  diarrhaa.     I  have  already  stated 


that,  in  old  catarrhal  casi.s.tubereulous  diarrha;ai 
rarely  indeed  met  with.  Inhalation  in  (he  !a(e 
s(agcs  produces  a  similar  eft'eet  to  catarrh :  liltl 
apprehension  of  diarrha-a  need  be  cn(ertaiiied,  i 
its  use  has  been  previi>iisly  practised  f^r  an; 
reasonable  period.  Thus,  it  would  appear.  (h:i(  i 
may  be  emplnycd  (o  execute  palliative  and  pro 
phvlactic,  as  well  as  curative,  intentions.  It  ma; 
lie"  thrown  out  as  a  sheet-anchor,  even  at  th' 
eleventh  hour.  I  am  in  possession  of  the  name  o 
aclergvnntn's  daughter,  who  had  been  despaired  ol 
iu  phthisis,  by  several  medical  men.  among  whon 
was  a  physician  some  time  retired  from  his  con 
nexion  with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  hai 
been  consulted,  and  yet  she  dishonoured  thei 
progmisis  by  surviving  six  years.  As  a  dcrnic 
resorl,  she  made  trial  of  the  inhaling  apparatus  fo 
twii  or  three  months,  during  i\hich  a  dceidei 
retrogression  of  all  her  bad  symptoms  was  csta 
lilished.  Considering  herself  well,  she  left  it  !■( 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  hati  she  persevered  til 
her  disease  had  been  more  completely  brougli 
itniler.  she  might,  sii  far  as  it  was  concerned,  hav 
been  still  alive.  I  have  met,  besides,  with  thre 
olher  consumptive  cases,  despaired  of  by  (he  sam 
plivsici;in,  who  did  well  under  this  treatmeni 
'I'nii  of  (hem  are  now,  af(er  the  lapse  of  a  fe\ 
years,  ali\e,  ;ind  in  good  health. 

Pleuritic  adhesions  in  by  far  the  greater  num 
her  of  eases,  are  occasioned  by  irritation  from  tu 
lievcles  in  the  .subjacent  tissue  of  the  lungs.  What 
ever  expands  the  air  cells,  seems  to  take  aw.iy  thi 
disposition  to  form  pleuri;iy.  In  cases  of  asthm 
we  find  pleuritic  adhesions' ofvery  rare  occurrence 
except  at  the  summits  of  the  lungs:  when  me 
\\i\h,  (hey  may  be  often  considered  antecedent  ii 
origin  (o  (he'  huter  disease.  The  lungs  iu  thi 
state  aft'ord  the  finest  specimens  of  exemption  froc 
morbid  pleuritic  agglutinations,  or  thickening! 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  those  cases,w  here  the; 
do  occur,  how-  the  air  cells  of  Ihe  portions  coverei 
by  healthy  pleura  are  greatly  dilated,  hypertri 
phied,  :uid  as  it  were  ready  to  burst  their  bond; 
The  respiratory  tubi>  by  its  expanding  power  iu  i 
similar  mannerprcvcnls  these  adhesions. 

Its  value  in  catarrh,  which  it  supersedes  as  i 
curative  agent,  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  du 
exercise  and  expansion  of  the  bronchial  ramifica 
tious,  it  contributes  to  allay  or  indisp^ise  to,  irrita 
bility  of  the  Uning  membrane,  and  I  have  oftci 
heai-d  patients  st.ate  that  after  its  u.sc  in  the  morn 
ing  they  have  been  better,  and  more  freely  able  t' 
bring  up  Ihe  aceunudated  phlegm.  When  eon 
(raciiiui  of  (he  trachea  exists,  the  pulmonar; 
esertion  reipiired  fir  the  expulsion  of  the  air  b; 
the  pressure  from  below  upwards,  dilates  (he  grea 
air  passage,  and  counteracts  (he  tendency  t"  spas 
modic  action  ami  superficial  ulceration  or  thicken 
ing.  Hence  it  may  be  advantageously  resorted  ti 
a  fi'w  months  before  the  appruaeh  of  winter,  o 
before  removing  to  cold  humid  climates,  particu 
larly  by  persons  who  are  \'cry  snsceplible  of  th 
rcpeliti'uis  of  this  affection  from  exposure  to  ih 
ordinary  exciting  causes.  It  ecuitribiUcs  to  proven 
and  reiniive  congestion  of  the  mucous  membraiii 
by  (he  heahhy  eudeular  acdoii  conseipient  upoi 
improveil  sanguification.  Asa prophylaelie  il  ma; 
also  be  i.rilered  when  the  constitution  is  scrofulous 
it  alli  rs  the  htdiif,  and  renders  nn(  only  (he  lungs 
but  al-"  all  (he  other  viscera  U-ss  suscep(iblc  o 
tuberculous  deposit.  Hence  we  might  deduce  (h 
propricly  of  its  general  ailopliou  by  the  member 
of  those  families  in  which  the  hereditary  taint  i 
suspected,  or  alreatly  begins  to  di'Velope  itself. 

In  cases  of  empyima  its  eiiqiloymcnl  is  caleiikilei 
to  add  to  the  ch;iiiccs  of  recovery  by  improving  th< 
conditimi  of  the  lung  on  the  siile  opposite  !■>  tha 
afi'ected,  anil  producing  slight  expansion  i.f  |h 
diseased  lung  even  in  the  face  of  the  aceunudalei 
fluid,  if  timely  rcsiu'tcd  to.hefore  Ihe  conversion  o 
the  inve.sling'pleura  into  tibro-carlilaginou,>  tissue 
The  disease  is  kept  fi'>m  ;»dvanciiig  ;  the  empyc 
matous  matter  thus  left  to  itself  ina\, under  lavour 
ble  circiimstauccs,  determine  to  ilio  stirfiiec. 
subjoin  twii  cases  that  have  come  w itliiii  my  know 
ledge  illustrative  of  this  result. 

About  five  years  ago.  Mr.  S ,  of  the  Entrei 

OHice,  at  the  Custom  House,  Liverpool,  c:uiie  U] 
to  L'tiuk^n  for  advice.  He  was  f^nind  on  cxaniiiia 
tion  to  be  labmuing  under  consumption,  w ith  cm 
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ivema  of  the  left  plem-nl  snc.anil  his  RentTal  hoaltli 
vas  loss  iiiipaii'od  tliau  might  have  been  expected 
Vom  till'  iialiii'c  of  his  malady.  The  condition  of 
he  I'hesl,  and  all  the  syjnptonis  wore  fiirthei'  iin- 
orovcd  h_y  the  use,  foi-  several  months,  of  the  res- 
liring-  tube.  A  tumour  at  length  formed  which 
ioim  began  to  fluctuate,  and  matter  pointed  ex- 
ernally.  It  was  opened  by  a  surgeon  in  Liver- 
xiol,  and  the  contents  of  the  pleural  sac  alloued  to 
■scape.  After  some  short  time  he  improved  sur- 
irisingly,  became  robust,  and  considered  liiniself 
jerfectly  restored,  vvitb  the  [■xceptinn  of  a  .slight 
lozing  discharge,  which  rarely  amounted  to  a  \\  ine- 
{lass  full  in  a  d.ay.  During  this  progressive  state, 
le  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  the  mechanical 
•e.spiration,  but  on  his  heallh  appp.aring  to  him  so 
r'ery  satisfactory  it  was  laid  aside.  He  now  mar- 
■ied,  and  mixed  in  general  society,  visitcJ  and 
Veqnented  parties  as  a  person  in  perfect  health 
ivould  do.  A  few  months  subseiiuent  to  his  mar- 
■iage,  fresh  licpiefactions  in  his  left  lung  brought 
ibout  a  return  of  alarming  symptoms,  « hieh  be- 
coming gradually  worse,  he  came  to  town  once 
more  for  advice.  His  case  being  considered  in- 
eresting  he  was  shewn  by  Dr.  Ramadge  to  several 
if  the  gentlemen  attending  the  infirmary.  lie 
survived  about  six  months,  and  was  visited  to- 
ivards  the  close  by  Jlr.  Khig,  an  intelligent  prac- 
;itioner  in  the  Hackney  Road,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Ramadge.  He  acliuowlcdged  that  he  bad 
reglected  the  directions  sent  to  him  in  Liverpool, 
;he  principal  of  whicli  were,  to  persevere  in  tlie 
isc  of  the  tube,  and  avoid  exposure  to  the  night 
lir.  Had  he  carefully  observed  these  directions, 
le  might  have  recovered  instead  of  sinking  as  he 
lid  under  the  disease.  His  well-marked  improve- 
iient  in  the  beginning  when  he  strictly  acted  upon 
ibcm  countenances  tliis  supposition.  His  death 
!ook  place  about  eighteen  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  was  attributable  to  exhaustion  from  fresh 
lltpiefacllon  and  its  sequel:^.  The  discharge  nev  'r 
jntirely  ceased,  but  did  not  increase  during  his 
Inst  attack. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  young  lady  living 
nt  Gravesend,  a  friend  of  a  very  intelligent  prac- 
titioner, Mr.  Beale  of  liedford  Sipiare,  Stepney. 
She  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  some  weeks, 
Mustanlly  lying  on  the  left  side.  Dr.  Ramadge 
visited  her  at  the  requeiit  of  this  practitioner,  and 
pronouuei'd  it  to  be  acaso  of  empyema  supervening 
on  consumption.  Tlie  constitutional  symptcjms 
were  then  absent,  but  bad  been  exceedingly  well 
LlisplayeJ,  as  appeared  from  eni|uiry,  before  the 
occurrence  of  eti'usion.  It  is  worthy  of  note  here, 
that  w  ben  empyema  takes  place  in  phthisis,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  become  equivocal, — are 
cither  very  slightly  marked,  or  nearly  absent. 
Leeches  were  reconnnended  to  be  applied  to  the 
side,  followed  by  blisters,  with  a  view  to  h'ssen  the 
vascular  actii  m  of  the  ser. uis  membrane  and  prouiotc 
absorption.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
case  more  minutely  than  to  state  that  the  mcchnni- 
cal  treatment  was  ad^plcd  to  obliterate  phthisical 
excavatitins,  and  pro. luce  a  general  pulmonary  ex- 
pansion. After  the  lapse  of  about  two  months  the 
mailer  pointed  ;  an  opening'  w  as  made  by  a  surgeon, 
and  was  followed  by  a  |nirulent  discharge,  which 
continued  i\ir  some  weeks.  Mear.while,  she  per- 
severed, as  directed,  in  the  pr.utice  of  inhaling, 
her  symptoms  being  at  the  same  lime  watched  by 
her  usual  medical  attcaidant.  A  few  months  after- 
wards, being'  perfectly  restored,  she  came  to  town 
to  present  herself  to  Dr.  Ramadge.  Mure  than 
two  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  she  still  remains 
without  any  pectoral  disorder,  and  in  a  very  satis- 
factory state  of  general  heallh. 

This  instrument  was  originally  prohibited  in 
affections  of  the  heart  generally,  but  further 
experience  has  proved  that  it  may  be  re- 
sorted tti  here  vvilh  advantage,  wheiithe  lungs  arc 
not  congested,  but  simply  voluminous  in  conse- 
quence of  mucous  bronchial  iulumescence  or  tra- 
cheal spasm.  It  has  been  I. eon  fmmd  useful  in 
heart  affections  symptomatic  of  chlorosis,  and  iii 
most  of  the  nervt»us  complaints  of  females  attended 
with  dilatation.  Its  beneficial  eflfects  on  the  san- 
guification are  exemplified  by  altering  the  com- 
plexion from  a  pale  to  a  healthy  sanguineous 
imt.  and  on  venous  congestion  by  removing  siib- 


lividity  of  the  lips  and  turgescence  of  the  veins  of 
the  neck. 

1  might  enter  into  various  minuti;E  under  each 
separate  bead  above  glanced  at,  as  the  pathological 
materials  and  illustrative  facts  at  my  connnand  are 
abundant  ;  but  en  aigh  has  been  said  to  shew  that 
I  have  not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of  phthisical 
pbi'iiomi-na,  and  am  not  chargeable  with  excessive 
credulity  in  assenting  to  the  value  of  mechanical  pul- 
monary expansion.or  ill  directed  zeal  in  my  endea- 
vours to  make  proselytes  to  doctrines  I  believe  to  be 
important  and  incapable  of  successful  contradiction. 
I  feel  ci^uviuced  I  shall  succeed  to  the  extent  of  in- 
ducing many  to  give  tlu'in  a  fair,  patient,  and  ju- 
diciously conducted  trial,  with  a  view  to  fulfil  either 
palliative  or  curative  indications.  That  which 
ciurls  investigation  and  experiment  from  scienlific 
nu'ii,  must  possess  some  of  the  attributes  which 
couiinatid  professional  attention  and  esteem.  The 
mori'  this  question  is  sifted  will  its  merits  he 
appreciated. 

*■  f'uht  Invc  •iitb  lure  v'ulcil, 

JiiiUvh  ai'^utuDi  ijiiih'  null  funiti.iitt  (iciiiiieii.*' 
Discirui.iis. 

[The  literary  merit  of  these  letters  make  them 
attractive — but  their  insertion  interfering  with 
courses  of  lectures  we  are  pledged  to  give,  the  cor- 
respondence must  here  terminate. — Ed  ] 


PERISCOPE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

('apacity  of  the  Liinos. — M.  Bourgery 
sta'ei:  that  i.i  e.xamining'  the  relation  existing 
between  lliestructnre  .and  functional  capacily  of 
the  lungs  in  both  sexes,  and  at  various  perioils  of 
lilb;  experiments  were  made  with  a  hydro-piien- 
malic  apparatus  on  70  persons  (j(l  male,  o(l 
female,)  from  which  the  following  results  were 
deduced  : — The  respiratory  act,  la-teris  iiurib)ii, 
is  more  forcible  in  proportion  to  the  youth  and 
slender  make  of  the  individual.  No  condition 
of  strength  or  health  is  capable  of  supplying 
the  place  of  youth.  Respiration  in  the  male 
is  double  the  volume  of  that  of  the  female  for 
the  same  age.  The  maximum  for  bitli  sexes 
ocenrs  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  In  a  well- 
formed  person  of  that  age  forcible  respiration 
represQnts  the  quantity  of  -2. .'id  to  4..')0  litres 
for  tlie  male  ;  and  of  1.10  to  •J.l.'O  litres  for  the 
female  ;  in  the  boy  of  fifteen  years  '2.  lilres  ; 
and  in  the  old  man  of  eighty  1  ..'!j  litres.*  The 
volume  of  air  required  for  ordinary  rcspiialion 
gradually  increases  with  age.  The  ratios  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven,  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
eighty,  are  geometric,  and  represenlcd  by  the 
numbers  I,  -?,  4,  and  8.  The  well-formed 
adult  respires  habitually  the  (piadru|ile  of  the 
young  child,  and  the  double  of  the  female  or 
child  of  fifteen  years,  while  the  old  person  re- 
spires the  double  of  the  adult.  Tuis  progressive 
increase,  or  necessity  for  a  greater  volume  of 
air,  expresses  the  dimiuished  p<)wcr  of  the  lung 
as  an  organ  of  lirematosis  ;  lience,  the  l:ilter 
decreases  from  infancy  to  old  age,  in  proportion 
to  the  following-  numbers:  -I,  i,  J,  and  '. — 
In  forced  respiraticui  the  permeability  of  the 
lung  to  air  presents  two  periods  ;  one  ascendinf 
from  infancy  to  thirty  years,  the  other  descend- 
ing' from  thirty  to  ohl  age.  The  former  in- 
cre.ises  in  a  regular  ratio  1,  2,  and  'A.  from 
seven  to  fifteen  and  thirlyyeais;  the  hitler  de- 
creases from  ;l  (o  2%  between  thirty  and  fifty 
years  ;  and  from  '2i.  to  1 }  helwoen  fifty  and 
eighty  years  of  age.  -  Taken  on  the  whole,  the 
respiration  is  trcblcdwithin  the  space  of  twenty- 
three  years  in  youth,  and  increases  by  1  -0th  for 
eaeh  year.  .Vfter  manhood  it  diminishes  by 
■2-.Jths  in  twenty  years,  or  by  1  OOOIh  for  each 
\ycar.  From  fifty  to  sixty  years  it  decreases  by 
1  -5th  in  Ion  years, or  1  ■  50th  for  each  year.  Anil 
in  old  age,  from  sixty  to  eighty,  it  diuiini'hes  by 


'  The  /'7-1'  is  1.760  of  ofl  English  pint. 


nearly  J  or  1  -20th  for  each  year.  This  gradual 
decline  of  the  respiratory  power  must  contribute 
in  great  measure  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  powers  of  life  as  old  age  advances. — This 
latter  proposition  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  ratio  of  ordinary  to  forcible  in- 
spiration diminishes  as  the  age  advances.  At 
seven  years  of  age  this  ratio  is  as  I  to  1  .J  ;  at 
fifteen,  a-  1  to  10;  at  twenty,  as  1  to  9 ';  at 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  as  I  to  (i ;  at  sixty,  as 
1  to  3  ;  at  eighty  years  of  age,  as  1  to  J  "or  i. 
Thus,  the  young  man  has  in  reserve  for  violent 
exertion  an  immense  respiratory  faculty,  wliile 
the  aged  person  is  quickly  "  winded." — The 
respiratory  faculty  is  gradually  worn  out  by 
the  laceration  of  the  cajiillary  iterian  and  san- 
guineous canals  ;  this  laceration  occurs,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  all  powerful  respi- 
ratory ettbrts.  It  begins  at  an  early  period, 
and  increases  gradually  to  old  age,  as  a  simple 
coiisequence  of  repetition  of  the  respiratory  act. 
It  is  increased  by  all  diseases  of  the  lunj;s.  In 
its  mosl  aggravated  form  this  state  of  the  lung 
causes  a  circulation  of  imperfeclly  oxygenated 
blood,  and  reduces  the  deerepid  octogenarian 
to  the  locular  lung  and  imperfect  respiration 
of  the  reptile. 

AriMi.N'iSTUATioN  OF  Muriate  of  Mor- 
phine BY  THE  ENDEHMiC  METHOD  IN  NEU- 
RALGIA AND  Sciatica.— M.  Rougier,  of 
Lyons,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
beneficial  effects  derived  from  this  remedial 
agent  in  the  above  complaints.  He  comratnces 
by  denuding-  the  skin  over  the  course  of  the 
affected  nerve  of  its  epidermis.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  employs  an  ii-on,  heated  in  boiling 
water,  which  is  lobe  left  for  an  instant  on  the 
surface  ami  then  quickly  withdrawn  ;  the  part 
afterwards  being  gently  rid>bed  with  a  piece  of 
iineu  rag.  This  mode  of  pi-oceeding  is  pre- 
ferable to  ordinary  blisters,  ina-much  as  it 
causes  less  pain,  never  fails  in  producing  its 
effect,  is  more  prompt, and  produces  loss  sup- 
puration, thus  favouring-  the  absorption  of  the 
medicine.  The  hydrochlorate,  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Rougier,  is  the  most  soluble  s.alt  of 
moiphine,  is  then  applied  upon  ihe  .surface, 
having  previously  moistened  it  with  a  drop  of 
water.  AI.  Rougier  usually  commences  with 
a  grain  and  a  half,  which  he  increases  by  -i 
gi-ain,  every  second  day,  according  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  i}alient.  lie  stales  that 
minute  doses  have  little  or  no  eft'ect,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  saturate  Ihe  constitution,  as  it 
were,  before  any  good  effect  x\ill  be  imluced. 
The  symptoms  announcing'  this  condition  are, 
lieadache,  somnolency,  nausea  with  or  without 
vomiting,  dysuria,  heat  of  skin,  pers|iir.ition, 
itching  of  the  skin,  &c.  M.  Rougier  states 
that  he  has  sometimes  carried  the  dose  as  high 
as  1-2  grains,  in  which  case  he  creates  a  greater 
umnber  of  absorbent  surfaces,  so  as  to  corres- 
pond in  some  measure  to  the  (piautity  of  medi- 
cine to  be  introduced  into  the  economy.  In 
ordinai-y  cases,  or  where  Ihe  disease  is  recent 
or  sim|i!e,  the  pain  is  generally  checked  at  the 
second  or  thiid  aiiplicalion  ;  but  in  disease  of 
long  standing-,  the  cure  is  generally  more 
t  'dious.  M.  Rougier  states  that  he  has  applied 
from  Hi)  to  50  blisters  successively  in  the  same 
palient.  The  surface  is  to  be  dressed  but  once 
a  day,  a  plan  which  thus  allows  the  individual, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  to  go  about 
his  usual  business.  The  liain  once  removed, 
the  remedy  is  to  be  coutinui d  (or  a  few  days 
in  decreasing  doses.  A  sense  of  weakness  and 
prickling  are  frequently  felt  for  a  long  time 
along  the  course  of  the  m  rye,  owing  both  to 
the  long  continued  disease,  as  well  as  the  action 
of  the  morphine,  which  has  in  some  mea-ure 
paralysed  the  sensihility  of  the  nerve. 
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Abscess  in  the  Uteiiine  Parietes  com- 
municating wi  t  h  t  h  e  Rect  u  m. — A  lady  who 
enjoyed  good  health  up  to  her  thirty-seventh 
year,  when  she  married,  was  soon  afterwards 
attacked  with  aente  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
hyposastrie  region,  radiating  to  all  parts  of 
the  pelvis,  and  increased  by  micturition  and 
defecation.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  usual 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  Al- 
thouffli  the  attack  was  relieved  by  the  treat- 
Toeni  adopted,  it  was  not  removed,  and  when 
an  examination  per  vaginam  was  instituted,  the 
nferus  was  found  lower  in  the  vagina  than 
usual,  with  morbid  enlargement  more  espe- 
cially of  the  posterior  paries,  and  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri  were  painful  to  the  touch  and 
tumid.  Between  three  ami  four  months  after 
the  invasion  of  the  malady,  about  half  an  ounce 
of  pus  suddenly  escaped  from  the  recdmi,  with 
immediate  relief.  Persistent  diarrhrea  with 
discharge  of  more  or  less  pttrulent  matter  now 
set  in,  the  patient  observing  that  when  the  pus 
was  not  discharged  as  freely  as  usual  the  local 
pain  was  aggravated.  All  this  while  menstrua- 
tion was  very  irregular,  and  attended  with  ranch 
])ain  in  the  loins  and  discharge  of  coagula. 
Profuse  menorrhagia  next  set  in,  the  uterine 
pain  became  exceedingly  severe,  attended  with 
a  relapse  of  the  previous  symptoms,  to  which 
uas  superadded  a  neuralgic  condition  of  the 
genital  organs,  the  slightest  pressure  upon 
which  produced  extreme  suffering-.  The  patient 
gradually  sunk  exhausted. — .\  post-mortem 
examination  was  made  twenty-f  mr  hours  after 
death.  On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  the 
omentum,  small  intestines,  and  all  the  (lelvic 
viscera  were  found  agglomerated  together  by 
peritoneal  adiie.sions  of  old  dale.  On  raising 
the  uterus  it  was  seen  to  be  firmly  attailvd  by 
its  upper  and  jiosterior  portion  to  lie  rec.i'.ui  ; 
it  presented  an  irregular  form,  having  the  fun- 
dus enlarged  to  about  thrice  ils  natural  size. 
A  longitudinal  section  showed  the  enlargement 
to  have' been  produced  by  an  abscess  seated  in 
the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  fundus  uteri, 
the  cavity  of  which  contained  about  an  ounce 
of  dark  thick  pus ;  the  walls  of  the  abscess 
varied  in  thickness  from  one  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  (he  thinnest  portion  being-  nearest 
to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  A  communication 
by  means  of  a  short  sinus  could  be  traced 
passing  from  the  cavity  of  the  absce=s  to  the 
adhering  i)ortion  of  the  rectum,  and  opening 
into  that  intestine  by  an  aperture  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  tlie  passage  of  a  thick  ))robe, 
and  evidently  of  old  formation.  No  comjuuni- 
cation  existi-d  between  the  uterine  cavity  and 
that  of  the  absce.-.s.  The  os  and  cervix  uteri 
did  not  present  any  evidence  of  malignant  dis- 
ease. The  Fallopian  tnl)es  and  ovaries  were 
adherent  to  the  uterus,  and  could  with  dilficuhy 
be  disiinguishcd.  Tlie  litems  had  never  been 
impregnated. 

Researches  cn  ELECTiio-PfNcruiiE. — 
M.  Schuster  gives  th.;  following  conclusions  as 
the  result  of  his  exjierience  on  this  subject  : 
I .  Galvanic  electricity,  introduced  by  means  of 
.icupuncturp  into  the  substance  of  the  afl'ected 
tissues,  is  the  most  |)nw-erful,  as  well  as  the 
most  harmless,  stimulant  and  resolvent  agent 
that  we  possess.  '2.  The  resolvent  action  of 
electricity  is  exercised  with  so  much  more 
energy  and  promptitude,  as  it  U  seconded  by  a 
more  inarke<l  causticity  and  jiowcr  of  deeom])0- 
sition.  .3.  The  action  of  electricity  u))on  living 
tissues  has  only  its  full  effect  so  far  as  we  inlro 
duce.  by  means  of  the  metallic  points  or  needles, 
this  fluid  into  the  substance  of  the  parts,  the 
ftruclure  or  vitality  of  which  is  to  be  modified, 
and  upon  u^ing  due  care,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
proportion  the  intensity  of  the  currents  lo 
tliat    pf  (ho  effect?  to  b«  prflduccil,  0^4  pn 


the  other,  to  alternate,  where  necessary,  the 
action  of  a  mntiniioiis  current  with  that  of 
an  wtvrnipled  or  broken  cmrent.  4.  Electro- 
l>uncture  will  generally  be  successful  in 
those  affections,  in  which  we  Wish  to  stimu 
late  the  diminished  or  destroyed  sensibility  or 
contvaclilitv,  to  attack  the  enervated  or 
perverted  conditions  of  vitality,  to  cau.se  the 
reabsorpficm,  or  evacuation,  of  ctTused or  accu- 
mulated matters,  to  decompose  or  destroy  mor- 
bid productions,  to  obtain  adhesions,  and  lastly, 
to  coagulate  the  blood. 
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ADVERTISEMENT?. 

OFFICR  for  PATENTS  of  INA'ENTIONS 
.irui  HF-GISTRATIOX  of  DESIGNS,  U.  Liiicolii's-irni-tielil.. 

InveiitL.r-^  :(iiil  c.Tpil^lists  are  inforiucil,  tli^t  all  husines*  relatini;  t'l 
.f.i.riiil  .ind  (lisposiiis  of  BRITISH  a.lj  FOREIGN  PATENTS 
Prf|).iratinii  of  Specifirnlioiis.  and  Drawinirs  hi  Iiivenliniis,  is  exjip- 
tlitiinist>  .tiiil  PConomic:Ul.v  effecteil. 

Also.  REGISTRATIONS  uuiler  tlie  New  Consolidated  CopjTiglil 
of  De.sipi!S  Act  5  &  C  Vict.  cap.  lOl). 

A  Prospectus.  cODt.aiiiing  iimcli  tiseftil  infoi  iiiatton,  niay  be  olitained, 
and  reference  to  an  .Mpliabeticil  List  of  Patents  a[id  Reeistratlons 
made,  on  applic.ttion  tu  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  It,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fielils ;  Brnncli  Office  iti  Paris,  22,  lue  de  la  Fevnie  des  ^lattmrins. 

Also, 

THE  RECORD  OF  PATENT  INVENTIONS,  No.  4,  for  Ja- 
nii.irv,  price  Is.  6d.,  contains  all  Hie  Speclficaliniis  onrolted  in 
Novenil.cri  Lists  of  New  Patents,  several  Reports  of  Patent  Ln« 
Proc-ediiKs,  ,<:c.  Ry  Mr.  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  tlic  OBlie 
for  Patents,  It,  Li;lcoln's-inn-fields,  wliere  orders  for  the  Record  may 
be  forwarded;  also  to  the  Piililisliers.  W.  Lake,  170,  ricol-street  ; 
Slterwooil,  Gilliert,  and  Piper,  Paternoster-row  ;  Weale.  High  Hol- 
I'orii;  Hebert.  Cheapside  ;  and  through  any  Bookseller  in  the  United 
Kln-.jilnni . 


PATENT  PEBBVIAN  PENS. 

Piii'es   rendered   accesoihle   to  .all  Writers. 

TAJIES  PERRY  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  to  Her 

"  l\lajcsty  nnd  11.  II.  If.  Princp  Albert,  have  just  Iiitr0(1uce<l  a  new 
variety  oftlioir  excellent  ^retallic  Pens,  in  lioxes  conraiiiin^  one  ^ross 
Sc,  in  cases  conUinin?  n  qmrter  of  n  liiindreil,  and  nn  rards;  all  of 
•.Oiicli  are  nianiiractiircd  under  tlie  [uotectioii  of  tlielr  Pmcnt.s  suitn- 
Vile  for  iverj- description  of  WTitinfr,  and  stiperior  tir  all  Ilie  ordinary 
Sleel  Pens  in  genera!  use.  J.  P.  &  Co.  stroti^Iy  reci<nn»pnd  Bankers, 
Mercliants,  Expi->rters  of  Metallic  Pens,  ami  all  lav-rc  Imvers  to  make 
trial  of  these  axliclcs,  in  the  fidl  confidence  they  w  ill  he  found  la  po^r- 
iicss  more  of  the  necessary  elnsticityfor  Ilie  production  of  pood  writing 
than  any  other  Pen.s  at  a  similar  i>rioe. 

Pens  i  1  Hnxe?.  and  on  CardR. 

UOl'BI.E  PATENT  LARGE  PARREL  PENS,  in  Boxes,  coii- 
taintn?  one  do7en  willi  Holder,  or  iii  Boxes  of  three  dozen  e.irh.  Fine 
or  Meiliiini  Points  ;   and  on  cards  containinG;  nine  Pon=;,  »  ilh  H'dder. 

DOUBLE  PATENT  SMALL  BARREL  PENS,  in  Roses,  coq- 
Iniuin?  on?  dnzcn  with  Holder,  or  in  Boxes  of  three  dozen,  six  do2on, 
or  twelve  do7Cu  e.ich.  Fine  or  Medium  Points;  .lud  on  Cards  with 
Holder. 

DOUBLE  PATENT  PENS,  No.  2,  in  Boxes  ooiitaiiiins  three 
dozen,  six  dozen,  or  twelve  dozen  each,  with  Fine,  Mediuii),  or  Extra 
Fine  Points. 

CURVE-CUT  PENS.  !n  Boxes,  coniaininff  three  dozen,  six  dozen, 
or  twelve  dozen  each,  with  Fine  or  Medlnni  Piiints  ;  and  on  Cards, 
cor.taiiiintr  nine  Pens,  with  Holder. 

".'^  Sold  Iiy  nil  Slalioners  .ind  Dealers  In  Metallic  Veu-t,  ftnd  at  the 
Manufaclor}'   37.  Red  Lion  Stjuare.  London, 

T'ATENT    PKRRYIAN    GRAVTTATrNG   INKSTAND. 

A-~.  diinp  as  tlie  Common  Inkstand. 

T^ITIS  noat  nnd  novel  inveiitiou  is  excopding;ly 

-*-  well  ad.tptcdfor  ceneral  nte  ;  It  proserve.s  the  Ink  in  irreat  per- 
fection for  niontliK  tnttether.  without  the  tro>il>:e  of  ret'dlintr  it;  it 
cxchutes  ilust.  &c.,  ami  at  any  moment  the  writer  is  .su)ii>lioi)  willi 
ink  In  the  most  jierfect  .*;t.Ttf. 

Tlie  Patentees  vtrunRly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  Bankers, 
Merchants,  Solicitors,  iGoverninent  Olllce,  Public  Companies, 
Shi'pt,  Schools,  &e.,  ns  u  (Treat  ini|iruvenu'nt  over  (he  onlinary  Ink- 
stand, both  as  re<rards  convenience,  aiui  considetahle  ^avine  of  Ink. 
This  Inkstand  v  ill  he  foi^l  invaluahle  in  keeping;  the  Ink  always 
char  and  fit  for  use  in  every  rliniate.  It  is  of  n  cylindrical 
form,  w:tli  a  eravifatins*  action,  adjuiletl  so  BS  to  snpjdy  the  Dippine 
Cup  with  Ink.  which  can  \*c  returni-d  into  the  Cjlitider  when  not  in 
utic.  Economy,  cleanliness,  Rnd  usefiiliirs.s,  are  secure!  I»y  it,  and  it 
caiuio;  vet  cut  of  order. 

TKsTrMOSlA[.S, 

We  are  wTitingat  this  moment  l.y  tlieald  of  Perr>-  and  Co.'s  Patent 
Gravilatlns  Ink.itnnd,  wliicli  presents  aconttlnut  ^uoply  of  ink  for  the 
pen  ;  and.  when  closed.  It  exclude*  hoth  air  and  dust,  defects  to 
"hicli  all  the  u^iial  kinds  ofnir.ceiuksfaiids  are  liahle  The  iuvmltoB 
i.s  l)Ot!i  itiniplfand  u.sofMl.     MoriiinR  Herald,  3d  Dec.  1812. 

Simple  in  constriicH  in,  and  not  llatde  to  ?et  out  oforder.  ■•  John 
Bull.  Dec.  -Ith,  I8t?. 

Of  the  luksiund  called  "Oravltatlnc."  we  cm  pmuounce  fnvonraldy 
—  from  experience,  we  con  say  It  Is  admiralde.— Allafl.  Doc.  IS,  18l^. 

It  preserves  the  <|uallty  of  the  ink.— Boll's  W'eeklv  Messenger,  Dec. 
3,  ISI3. 

PERRYTAN  MMPIO  INK. 

T)ds  Ink  has  a  Howiuir  properly  p^cullnr  to  itself,  had  dofs  not  cor- 
rode .Mct.-»Illp  Pent  as  riitipr  liikii.-  tu  Bottles,  cd..  I-*.,  and  25.  each, 
AIo.  lR  POWPEn.Cd,  end  U.  per  pucfcet. 

iivhi^Uy  iU  StAiU'nDft  aitd  DeBl«ri  In  MctiUI?  Vcn;  and  fX  fli* 


riEORGE  HAKRIS  Writer  &  Labeller  t 

vX  iiie  Medical  Profession.  15,  Little  Queen  Street,  Holborn.— ( 
H.  most  resjiectfully  retnrtiii  his  thnnks  lo  the  Me<lical  Profession,  an 
I  IitriuiKts  and  Druijgists  generally,  for  the  very  liberal  support  he  In 
ri'Lcived  as  a  Labeller  and  U'ritcr  for  'Jll  years  and  begs  Ic.ive  /o  ol 
serve,  that  he  tiinv  undertakes  lo  fit  up  Shops  nod  Surgeries  in  nv 
■■tylc  of  elc,?ROCc  or  nealnesi!!.  and  to  any  price  ;  ami  t^n^t^,  from  tli 
^rcnt  expericuio  he  has  had  with  the  Inle  Mr.  WilJots.  Mr.  Brm-, 
.ind  for  thr-  last  lit  rears  with  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Aosell  an 
Ha\ike,  S,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoia's-inn-fiidds,  tliat  he  will  b 
enabled  to  cive  satisfaction. 

StoppiTtd  rounds.  Is.  per  lb.;  niKh.i|^ny  fronted  drawers.  Is.  Ili 
tMf  h  i  Ubelliui;  ill  llic  very  best  style,  ^s.  Cd.  perdoien.  Every  art  it 
iiiirrauted. 


TNTERKSTING     INFORMATION    for    IJ^ 

A  VALIDS.  Mothers,  li-.fints.  &c.— Mr.  PREVITE'S  PRI 
PARED  Ci:VI.ON  MOSS  is  considered  by  the  Faculty  to  be  tl 
hc't  aliment  for  invalids  now  extant.  According  lo  t'  e  analysis  hy  I 
Rattley,  Esij.,  of  London,  every  hundred  grains  of  thi.s  fucus  coma 
-ivty-lhrcc  p.irts  of  nutritive  jelly,  and  throe  pari.-;  of  iron:  thf  latti 
inDrredient  is  a~kndwledged  hy  the  learned  profession  lo  lie  one  of  tl 
most  invigorating  cha]ybe.\tK  with  which  I  hey  are  acquainted,  consi 
ijiicntly  it  has  now  become  an  article  of  great  importance  in  the  sit 
clisntlier,  for  it  Is  daily  recommended  as  the  principal  diet  for  inv, 
lids,  especially  for  ladies  in  delicate  liealth.y'tuns  infants,  and  childre 
in  preference  to  all  kinds  ofaninial  food,  or  any  other  vegelahle  sul 
stance.  See  Dr.  Sipuiond's  Treatise  on  Ceylon  SIoss,  second  editio: 
with  the  Analysts,  bv  Prof«ss;>r  Dr.  W.  B.  0'iihaushne--iy  and  1 
Battiev,  Es.j. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From  the  "  Medico-Chinircical  Review"  for  Janiiarj-,  edited  Ly  D 

.liinies  Johnson,  M.D.,  Phvsician  Extraortlinary  to  his  late  Mijcs 

Kin?  William  the  Fourth  ;— 

(T.VLOS  Moss, — Mr.  Previte  has  contrived  to  convert  this  nuttil 
mis  su>istance  into  several  atrreeable  forms,  to  suit  the  tastes  and  a| 
pctltes  of  invalids.  We  have  been  tryiu!?  and  prcBcribing  the  jellii 
of  late,  and  can  speak  ^tronsly  in  their  favour.  This  will  prove 
valii.ihie  dietetic  article  in  the  siek-room. 

Sir — I  can  Iiave  no  hesitation  ifi  spcikins  ia  the  most  satisfactoi 
manner  of  the  jeliy  prepared  from  your  Ceylon  Moss,  for  I  have  be« 
ill  the  continual  habit  of  prescribing  it  a.s  a  diet  for  ronvAlescents  evi 
since  I  first  heard  of  it;  and  I  can  wttb  triilh  say  that  1  know  i 
better  food  in  such  ca^e.^:. — Sir,  your  obedient  5er\ant, 

(Riirnsd)  J.  R.  Martis,  Presidency  Surgeon. 

Calcutts,  December  8,  18.1C. 

December  n,  ISSC. 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  note.  I  bee  leave  to  state  that  £  h.ave  for  man 
years  past  been  iu  the  lu-iliit  of  rccommendimr  the  Ceylon  Moss,  ; 
prepared  by  you,  to  all  my  convalescent  patients;  and  a  great  maj( 
titv  of  them  iiave  preferred  it  to  anv  otlter,  either  vegetable  or  anim 
)elly. 

fSiened)  S.  Ntriioi.sos,  Surgeon,  General  Hospital. 

To  Mr.  Previte. 

I  have  used  the  Ceylon  Moss  frequently  as  ."ui  atticle  of  nourisi 
meiit  for  invalids  ami  children,  and  find  it  answer  every  purpose  i 
arrow -toot  or  sieo;  and  in  mo.st  cases  to  lie  much  more  agreeable  1 
the  habits  of  3  sick  person  ttiin  tlic  other  descriptions  of  farinaceot 
food  generally  in  use.  (Sisned)  A.  R.  J.\ck';ox.  M.D.. 

Surfreon  Officialin?  Apothecary,  H.C.I 

H.  C.  Dispens.'trj-,  Dec.  13, 183C. 

I  have  miicli  pleasure  in  givinff  testimony  in  beh.tlf  of  Mr.  Previte' 
Ceylori  Moss.  It  is  an  admirable  article  of  food,  peculiarly  we 
ad:tpled  to  the  delicate  stomach  of  on  Invalid  ;  tt'lit  and  easy  i 
digestion,  it  is  at  the  same  time  ver>-  nuttitltions  ;  far  superior  Indee 
to  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with,  I  have  employed  it  exieii 
sivelv,  antl  can  recommend  it  with  confidence. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Goodi^ve,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy  nnd  Medicine.  Jledieal  College 

Cilcutia,  December  1j,  1S3G. 

Fort  William,  December  13,  lS3i 

Dear  Sir — I  have  examined  and  tried  the  Ceylon  Moss,  and  ann 
opinion  thai  it  is  a  valuable  article  of  sick  diet ;  the  more  so  in  case 
where  animal  jelly  cannot  he  obtained  williout  delaj-.  and  when  it 
not  so  fitting  for  a  weak  state  of  the  stomach  a.s  that  of  (he  CeylO 
Moss, — Verv  trulv  vour.s, 

(Signed)'  FnEnrnicK  Corbyx,  GarrLson  Surgeon. 

To  Mr.  Frovite. 

Calcutl.i,  December  13,  1836. 

Sir — In  reply  to  yotu- note,  in  which  you  request  m>  opinion  npo 
your  Ceylon  Moss.'l  can  merely  repeat  what  1  aald  iu  my  cip.icity  a 
"editor  "ftbe  "  Indian  Journal  of  .Medical  Science."  vi^,— Ih-it  I  hav 
tried  it  myself,  an.l  found  it  luicqualled  as  a  lisbt  and  nourishin 
food  for  the  sick.  I  beg  to  apoIosLse  for  not  having  sent  this  rep' 
earlier.— I  remain,  Sir.  yours  obediently, 

(Siirned)  J.  T.  Pe.irson,  M,D.,  H.  C.  Service. 

To  Mr.  Previte. 

7  hereby  certify  that  I  liave  made  extensive  trials  of  (lie  Cejlo 
Moss,  inlroiiuced  into  notice  l>y  Mr.  Previte;  and  1  have  .also  suh 
jccted  it  tu  clitinical  analysis.  For  detail ;  as  to  its  chemical  propel 
tics.  I  mav  refer  to  my  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  "  India  Jonrn: 
of  Medtcal'Sclence."  1  need  ooly  repeal  here  that  I  consider  II  a 
excellent  article  of  diet  for  invalids.  It  I  -  very  nutritive,  easy  of  ili 
gestion.  and  free  from  any  disasrecable  or  prejudicial  qUF«lillc*. 

(Sitrned)  W.  B.  O'SiuronvKssv.  Professor  of  Cliemislrj 

December  10,  1830.  Medical  College,  Cnkutla. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  recommending  the  Ceylon  Mo:s? 
as  prepired  by  Mr.  Previte,  in  ca.sa.t  of  extreme  debility,  and  in  earl 
convalescence  after  fever,  dysrntn',  and  other  complaints,  wlioi 
none  other  than  the  most  de'icate  nmirishment  could  W  admlnl^lerrd 
and  I  can  confl.lcntlv  bear  teslimoiiy  lo  li.s  value  as  a  liRht  and  giatc 
fol  ailicle  of  food  under  such  circxunstanccs. 

(Signed)  WAiirn  Raleich.  Surgeon. 

Calcutta,  General  Hospital,  Decembers,  IS.'fG. 

(These  cerlilicates  arc  taken  from  a  paper  furnislied  by  me  In  183; 
and  pul.Iishe.l  ill  the  "  Transactions  of  tlie   Royal  Medlco-Holanica 
Society."     Vol.  I.,  Part  4,  p.  1«1.1 
From  thf.Ivpia  Juirvai.  or  Medical  ft  Piitsicai.  Scienck 

"  We  have  seen  a  letter  front  an  iuv.ilid  whom  we  -■icni  home  i 
March  bit,  when  lie  bad  been  so  rcdtieed  hy  heptatic  and  dyseoteii 
aDTection^  as  to  require  ereal  caulion  in  his  diet,  slating  that  In-  fmni 
the  Ceyloa  Moss.  prep:ired  by  Mr.  Pievile,  of  essential  service  n( 
onlv  as'ft  luxury,  but  as  a  means  of  restoring  his  debilitated  eonsiiln 
tin'  lo  health.'  To  conceal  such  iulelll^eiico  a<  thi.s  would,  wo  coi 
cclve,  he  to  neglect  the  du!v  wc  owe  to  the  public.  We  shnulj  her 
mention  that  the  public  nre'indebted  to  Mr.  Prcvlie  for  bringing  lb 
value  of  Ceylon  Moss  lo  notice." 

At  a   proof  of  !'e  h;-^h   estlmalion   In  vhU'U  the  Ceylun    Mo.o  I 
now  Iield,  in  this  country  and  in  Frnice,  il  Is  adini  ted  into  all  ili 
principal   ho'ipitaU.      For   sliip-hoanl  this    Moss   will    be   found   li 
valnabie,   also  fur  all   culinary  purposen,   where     islii;:la<s.    *c..   I 
u-ied,   being  fhr  superiir  tn   ihem  hi  slrermb.   and  al  one-third  ih 
price,  with   the   advant.age  of  ils   not  diisolvlng  during  ihe  bod! 
wenlhe-.       Prepared    only  by   Mr.  Previle.  and   sold    wlioK-^rtlr 
Ids   depot,   Messrs.   Stephenson  and   Maccr't,   Maiden-lauf,    lln<' 
bridge.  Louden;    and  lo  be  had  retail  al  Messrs,  Savi-ryan.l  Mo.-.r 
New    lUind-slreel   and   Re:fcnl-slrcel  ;     I'lirlnum   and    MiLson's,  l 
PiccadilK  :  ]l.  W.  Hmnd's,  II,  Little  Slfliihope-street,  May-f,»lr; 
al    .tH   tt'r   I.  .1  t     re^(»crtablc  cbynd-ts    and    Ifa'lau    -.varebouse: 
liir  ■    .    di>m.      Sold  Ip  PLickelfi  on'y,  nt  ?■.  and  I*,  e«* 

.^i'l  I*  -iKOCil  and  4cai#d  "J,  t'PpVJT*"-,"  »Mt! 
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T  AMPS  for  COMMON  OIL.— Egyptian  Hall, 
-■^  Pipcadillv.— A.  liREVK  (late  with  S.  *P;trker}  is  now 
SELLING  the  PATENT  UNI  VERS  A  L  and  PATENT  ECO- 
NOMIC HOT  OIL  LAMPS,  Uic  only  lamps  that  can  be 
warranted  to  burn  with  commnn  oil  Ibr  ten  hours  M-iilioiit 
fharrinp  tlie cotton,  Riving  a  lifjhlequal  to  nine  wat-candles. 
at  the  cost  of  about  one  hrtlfpcnny  i)er  bonr.  Also  the  PA 
TENT  OIL  PURIFIEn  for  preserving  and  purifyiuR  the 
commnn  nil,  :inrt  t)ie  PATENT  STEAM  EOUNTAIN  COK 
rRE-PO'l'.  tho  only  rofTce-niakor  now  in  use  which  extracts 
tlif  pure  aroma  from  tlie  cod'ee,  and  in  the  prices  of  which 
A.  B.  li.is  made  a  considerable  reduction  Also  the  Patent 
Arfiyll  Lamps,  for  buvnins  under  Ihe  jinncha  protectors  in 
India.  Puririp{l  Southern  Oil  to  burn  in  any  lamps,  4s.  per 
gallon.  Lamp';  lepnired  and  lent  on  hire.  Pure  Mocha 
('oUVe  in  sealed  canisters. 


Bfi  Her  Mttjcsii/s  Royal  Lcttcis  Pafi'nt. 


A,      K  L  A  M      A  N  I)       ]{  H  ()  T  n  P.  R  S, 

40n,  0\ri)ril  Strcpt,  Lniiilon, 

Inventors,  Maiuifaoturers,  ninl  Snle  Puteiitco'i  nf  llie  New  Iiiventeil 

AERATKO   F.T.ASTU'  TRVsS  A  ELVSTIC  SPRING  VTRRUS 

SVPRORTICR.    fur    Prolapsus   iiml  Pinrp.lenti.i   Uteri,  or  Falllnc: 

of  tlip  \Vom1t,  ami  Tor  Prolinisu;  Aiii,  liv  exlemal  apjilicatin,-. 

MESSRS.  ELAM  BROTHERS  beg,  most 
n^^pectfully  to  nimnniirctotlir  incdical  profi><!f;iiin  nnd  the  iiub- 
lU-  iit  !*'-neial,  tliat  their  new  invenliotis  coHlIime  to  lie  pitroiiizcd  hv 
riie  mii'''t  eniiiioril  I^iirireoiis  \i\  Rii'.'hiiiil,  Ircl.iml,  St-ntliiinl,  Kiaiirc, 
Anieii'M,  ana  m^ny  of  the  Eritlsli  fulonitH,  tliey  !iavo  met  w  irh  tlie 
most  dct'idcrt  niipmbalioii  of  rvciy  ikts'hi  wlm  lias  ^oeu  or  employ I'J 
tliem.  Columns  miiilif  lie  filled  witli  tp  .linmiihils  uoio  it  necessary  ; 
l.uf  H  mere  trial,  or  even  iiisppcli  iii,  will  ronviiu-e  :iiiy  one  nf  tlicir 
^reat  suppvimity  to  all  oilier  :ippliaiii-ps 

FOR  PROr.AFsrs  UTKIll. 
Tliis  mi>st  lnv;ilii;tlile  invention,  iiivenlei!  nii.l  |uilf  nteeii  liv  Mrssrs. 
KI.\M  UROTHKRS.  is  tin.-  ojily  apparatns  now  in  use'  Mliiieliy 
relief  ami  romiort  can  be  olitainetl  in  all  liearing  down  sensations,  in 
n  i!reat  ninin  hi^tanrrs  performing  a  compk-lc  cure;  uliere  Unit  i-, 
yi  v4«ilile  it  iloes  not  interfere  with  dre-is,  nor  incf>nvi>nience  niiy  pari 
i  It, never,  tnmplett'ly  it'jini;  away  with  possaries  nf  all  kinds,  to  wlileli 
i.Litii  surgeons  and  p.iiicnt'*  iiave  such  well  l"ou[uled  yl.j<i'lion«.  U  is 
perfectly  li-dit  and  elastic,  always  kcepini;  Its  position  in  every  mutton 
of  the  hoily.  A  trial  is  all  that  is  accessary  to  teit  thr  ai»i>aratns. 
FOR  PR0I..\PS17S  AN[. 
This  invent!  Ill  Is  tlie  nmst  complete  ever  known,  civing  Instant  re- 
lieraiid  iui\  lie  applied  either  externally  or  iiilenially.  It  lias  never 
vet  fiiiled  where  it  li.-is  hean  applied  In  aivp  relief  and  comfort,  and  is 
th  '  only  apparatus  recomineiided  by  the  Faculty. 
RUPTURE. 
Persons  afflicted  with  tliia  comuiaint,  to  which  all  a^reK  flrenaJjJf,  may 
now  meet  with  relief  and  oomCnt  l.y  EI-AM'S  NEW  I'S'^NTET) 
PATENT  TRUSS,  to  which  E.  B.  wish  most  especially  lo  soliiit 
liiantion.  1st.  The  pressure  is  conslnul,  acrcealile,  immovable,  and 
nuariablo,  under  all  circnmstauces  and  ijositimis;  this  results  from 
the  peculiar  elasticity  and  continncd  sortm".  ,  owr  which  perspiration 
has  noefr.-cl.  2d.  The  truss  lla  ao  an.ilnmitally  constructed  and  sa 
adapted  to  the  part  affected,  and  from  the  ilelii.'liru!  JsntYness  .nnd 
pre^sins  itself  agreeably  into  the  oriGce,  Uitorms.  as  it  were,  an  irre- 
sistible cndiankment  on  the  •iurrouniiiuK  parti;  thereby  totally  pre- 
\.utinar  anv  escape,  even  under  the  most  violent  exertion.  A  mere 
iiial  is  all  Ihnf  is  required  to  test  this  invnluable  discoverv, 

Messrs.   ELAM    BROTKKTIS   ben   :.!;.•  tn  solicit  tha  patmnarc  of 
the  public  for  tlieir  superior  Ran.bi'Ti's,  which  they  are  now  m.'iklnsr 
npiin  111..-  niosl  inii)roved  princi|i'e.      Tbi"  filluwiiifr  is  a  list. — 
l.l.ASTlf  I.ACKD  STOCKINGS.  t..i  Swelled  VaricoseiVeins. 
I'.LASTTC  SOCKS,  for  ditto. 
ELASTIC  KNEE-CAPS,  for  ditto. 
ELASTIC  BELTS,  for  LumbntrO. 
GENTLEMEN'S  RIDING   BELTS. 
ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS,  for  the  Support  of  the  Abdomen 

iluriii"  Prepnamv 
EI.AM'S   >;kW'  INVENTED  ,T,RATED  TRUSSES,   for   Rupture, 

Single  amlDauble- 
ELAM'S  ditto  UNIVtiRS.A.L,  f^r  Ft-moml  Hernia. 
COLE'S  expired  Patent. 
SALAION.t;  ODVS  ditto. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE.  COMMON. 
ELAM'S  PATENT  SPRING  ELASTIC  UTERt^S  ABDOMINAL 

SUPPORTER. 
SPINAL  INSTRUMENTS,  for  the  Curvature  of  the  Spine. 
ELASTIC  SUSPENSOR    BANDAGES,  with    Silk  and  Cottoiwiet 

BAGS. 
DV.Mn  BELLS. 

COUSETTS.  iip-m  Improved  Principles. 
ARTIFICIAL    LEGS:    made    lo    Oder,   and   Warranted    for    SiK 

Months,  upon  an  Improved  Principle,  without  Sprincj--. 
ARTIFICIAL  HANDS  and  ARMS,  ditto. 
SPRING  CRUTCHES  of  every  description. 
MACHINES  for   DEFORMITY  of  ihe    HUMAN    FRAME,  m.ide 

)>l>iin  improved  principles. 
V.  \VK  HOARDS. 

LIITLE'S  NIGHT  BOOTS,  fur  Tendon  Achilles. 
1  KG   IKONS. 

I  ISTON's  FRACTURE  APPAR.\TUS. 
ENKMAS,  for  SELF-INJECTION. 
ELASTIC  BANDAGINO  of  every  description. 

Tfiefnllowin/f  is  a  Tealimoniul  from  a  lip.ntlemnn  whet  has 
tried,  and  witnessed  the  fffprts  uf  the  nciu  ApparatuR: 

liiissell  Place,  A'o».  \st,  ISJI. 
GiNTLE.MEy, — It  gives  me  Kreat  pleasure  in  inlnrming  you  (d  the 
lieneOclal  results  derived  from  yiuir  Patent  Appiir;i(us,  where  every 
other  mode  of  relief  had  been  applied  in  vain.  .'X.fter  subiniltlnf:  your 
apparatus,  I  applied  it  with  ere.nf  success.  The  patient,  who  for  the 
space  of  two  years  had  been  rniifined  lo  her  room,  is  now  enabled  (o 
go  about  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  conifnrt.  ami  can  say,  with  nuicb 
conlldenee,  that  It  fully  answer^  the  pnri'ose  it  wa-;  inteniled  for,  and 
give-i  ereat  credit  to  the  Inventors,  a^  it  supersedes  e\eiy  other  mode 
of  re'fef  and  cure  for  Prolapsus  Uteri. 

]  remain,  Gentlt^men, 

Your:;,  respoclfullv, 
Ti,  F.tam  Brolhrrx.  DR.  DAVIS. 

43S,  0.i/ord Street,  Loiidtm.  Lecturer  on  Midwifery. 

A  Female  in  constant  attendance,  and  Mis';  ELAM  waits  upon  ladies 
:it  their  own  re-^idence  if  preferred.  Mr.  ELAM  wads  upon  parties 
eiiber  at  home  or  wilhiu  a  few  miles  from  Tow". 

Orde.-s  by  post,  with  a  remittance, punctually  attentff^  to- 
iHi.  OXFORD  STBEPT,  I  ONpON, 


WILLIAM  GRAY, 

19,  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 

i.oxnoN. 

{  L'uder  the  Immediate  Patronace  of  the  most  Eminent  Surgeons.) 

.^Lanu^acfu^os 

THE      JIAHQITIS      OF     ANfiLESEY'S     IM- 
PROVED ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

Improved  Artllicial  Arms 

Ini]iriivcil  Instruments  for  Divisinn  of  Tendons 

FMendini:  M.tcbinP';  for  Contractiims  of  Knee  and  Ann 

Crutches  orallLImls 

Trussps  of  every  description 

Weak  l.e-;  Instruments 

I'^xerci.sinii  Swinss.  Rceliniiig  Planc-s,  &e.,  for  Distorted  Sitinei 

Invisible  Spinal  Machines 

Boots  for  Weak  Ankles  and  Contracted  Legs 

Elastic  Lacinp  Stockings  for  Enlart;ed  Veins,  kc. 

Klastic  Knee  Caps  for  Weak  and  Rhetmiatic  Alfeclions 

Hunlin'r  Belts  and  Su^pcnder.^ 

Fdastie  Ankles  Socks  for  sprained  nr  Weak  Ankles 

Directions  for  Sleasuvin?,  .tc,  will  he  forwarded  lo  any  part  i 
country  by  iipplyin?  aa  above. 


of  the 


r»R.  GKEEN'S 

SULPHUR.  FUME,  MEDICATED,  AND  VAPOUR  BATHS, 

4il,  GnrAT  Mari  nonoiKiii  SriirrT. 

'p'OR  more  than  twenty  years  Dr.  Gbeen,s  at- 

-*-  temiou  ha-;  been  directed  In  the  remedial  aceucy  of  Baths  nf  dif- 
ferent kinds  upon  llie  human  body,  and  for  the  same  lenjith  of  time 
he  lias  superintended  an  estahlishmeiit  lor  their  dne  and  prt.pcr 
administration. 

Judiciously  employed  Fume  and  Vapour  Baths  jvre  beyond  all 
{|uestion  invaluable,  a>  principal  or  auxiliary  means  in  the  Treatment 
of  many  kinds  of  Ciirouic  disense,  particularly  Rheumatism  and 
Rheumatic  Oout,  Affections  of  the  skin,  and  Impaired  Functions  of 
the  Kreat  AI>dominal  Viscera. 

These  Baths  are  acocssihie  .it  all  hours  of  (he  d;n' to  the  public  at 
lar^e,  and  to  inemhers  of  the  medical  profession,  with  their  patients, 
in  cases  where  it  H  desirable  that  the  medical  attendant  should  wit- 
ness and  direct  the  admiidfltratlon  of  the  Bath. 


H 


EASE  AND  COMFORT  FOR  TENDER  FEET. 

ALL  &  Co.  Sole  Patentees,  Wellington-street, 

il.  London.— The  PANNUS  CORIUM.  or  I.EATflF R 
CLOTH  BOOTS  nnd  SHOES— ease  and  comfort  in  walkinc.  com- 
bined w  lib  dtirability,  are  the  recommendations  of  these  art  idea  ;  they 
mver  draw  the  feet,  and  arc  softer,  easier,  lighter,  and  more  elaslic 
than  any  other  Boots  or  Shoes.  The  SPRING  BOOTS  arc  much 
approved;  they  supercede  lacing  or  liuttoninif,  and  are  a  '.Tcat  su|)- 
porl  lo  the  anrle.  Al-so,  the  much-improved  PATENT  INDIA 
RUBBER  WATERPROOF  GOLOSHES,  and  H.  &  Co.'s  portable 
WATERPROOF  DRESSES,  for  Gentlemen, 21s.  the  suit;  LADIES' 
CARDINAL  CLOAKS,  l<ts. :  they  en  he  carried  in  the  pocke 
with  convenience.  .1 


•dnesday,  Friilay,  andJv 
ron^lv  recomiuend'i  |  *>, 
irlty  olthe  meal  IV  JUJi-'* 


■pjIGKSTIYE     BRO  .VN     RIIKAI).—  JAMLS 

^^  TURNER  begs  to  inform  the  ni>bilitv  and  pcnirv.  tl.it  bis  ilnvs 
of  Delivery  at  die  West  End  are  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
Salurdn,\.  Turner's  Digestive  ]irnwn  Bread  f.sstroi 
b\'  the  facnUy  for  its  nutritio  .s  qualities.  The 
whicli  it  is  manuraclured,ii.  ]f  i  •  mprnved  method  cf  makiir 
bread, render  it  the  easiest ofllf'j  ion  and  the  most  nutritions  bread 
iniisr.  Turner'-!  Superior  Household  Bread,  Fancy  Biscuits.  Cakes, 
Sic.  Presbnrirer  \Vine  Bi'icuits,  in  tins  at  ?s.  each.  F;unilics  supidied 
within  live  mites  of  the  Royal  Exclianse.  Ord'-rs.  |iost-p.d  1  to 
James  Turner.  Familv  Bread  and  Riscujt  Baker,  r.7,  Bisbops'-ate-st. 
within,  and  1,  (iu<'en's-row,  Dalstoii,  will  receive  jnompt  attention. 


WRIGHT'S   PATENT  DRAG— The   nse   of 

a  drag  to  carrlaffes  lieliii;  admitted,  parties  wisbinR  for  safety 
and  relief  to  their  horses  have  now  an  opportunftv  of  bavin?  one  on 
the  most  unproved  principle,  such  as  has  never  been  offered  to  the 
public  before— the  carriage  beintr  skidded  or  released  at  pleasure  bv 
the  person  drivint;  without  leaving  hi'*  seat  or  slopping  the  vehicle.    * 

All  who  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  uuist  see  the  great  benefit  ob- 
tained of  unskidding  Ihe  wheel  before  reaohim,'  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  so 
that  if  another  is  to  be  a.seended  the  velocity  shall  not  be  impeded, 
whereby  time  is  saved  and  the  liorvcs  relieved  from  Ihe  draught,  as 
well  as  the  ilanger  avoided  in  backing  the  carriage,  which  must  he 
done  under  any  other  system  to  relieve  the  skid. 

An  obvious  saving  is  also  effected,  tlie  great  wear  under  all  former 
plans  being,  when  the  skid  is  not  rctjuircd  yet  cannot  be  rele:iseil, 

Wright's  Patent  Drag  has  now  been  in  use  for  the  last  two  years, 
being  fixed  to  the  Rocket  Ventiinr  Coach,  travelling  dnllv  on  one  of 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  journey  from  Rvde  to 
Vcntnoi,  thirteen  miles,  being  performed  in  less  time  iiy  half  an  hour 
than  by  the  former  mode  of  skidding,  with  much  greater  case  t<i  the 
horses,  and  to  the  «atist'ftction  of  the  proprietors  as  uhown  b>  their 
testimonial. 

It  can  be  applied  witVoitt  regard  to  the  pa'~e  in  casci  of  accident,  and 
may  lie  accomplished  by  a  child  ten  years  of  age. 

I'arties  may  be  sup^ilied  with  the  apparatus  complete,  on  applying 
nl  the  Office  of  the  Proprietor,  No.  22,  Church  St.,  Soho,  London. 

Til  the  Proprictflr  of  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Rvde. 

Wniritir'.s  Patent  Dr.vo.  July  2.1th,  1842.' 

Sir,— Having  had  your  drag  lo  use  on  the  Rocket  Coach,  running 
daily  from  Newport  to  this  place  and  Ventnor  and  hack,  over  one  (jf 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  during  the  last  two  seasons, 
we  express  our  satisfaction  in  its  usefulness,  affording  a  great  relief  to 
the  horses,  an<i  a  saving  of  time  full  half  an  hour  between  Ryde  and 
Ventnor,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  feel  assured  your  drag  when 
known  will  be  eenerdlly  adopted. 

We  are.  Sir, 
GEORGE  RENDALL,  ) 

WILLIAM  LAMBERT,  Coachman.  [  Proprietors. 

JOHN   WHITTIXGTON,  Coach  Builder) 
All  letters  prepaid. 

BRITANNI  \     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COM- 
PANY, I,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  IV.  Vict.  cap.  IX. 

DinrCTOHH. 

William  Bardgett,  Esq. 
Samuel  Bovington,  Esi|. 
Wm.  Fechney  Black,  Esq. 
John  Brightman  Esq. 
George  Colien,  Esq. 
Minis  Coventry,  Esq. 
.John  Drcwett.Esq, 

AtiniTORa. 
J  .  B.  Bevington,  Esq.— F.  P.  Cockerill,  Esq.- 

SIEDrcAI,  OFIICr.R. 

John  Clcndinning,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ifi,  Wimpole  St.,  Cavenlish  Square. 

SVANnilJf;  COUNSKL. 

The  Hon  John  Ashley,  New  Square,  Elncoln's  Inr. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy,  M.  P.,  Temple. 

soMcrroR. 

William  Bevan,  Esq.,  Old  Jewry. 


Robert  Eglinton,  Esq. 
Erasmus  Rt.  Foster.  Esi|. 
Alex.  Robert  IrviJie,  Es.i. 
Peter  Morrison,  Esq. 
H.  Lewis  Smale,  Esq. 
Thomas  Teed,  Esq. 


-J.  D. 


w.  Esq. 


vNKr;n.s. 


ORIGIXAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

ANSELL  AND  HAWKE,  of  No.  8,  Great 
Q.iiyen  Street,  Idncoln':;  Inn  Fields,  beg  to  inform  Gentlemen 
comiiicncing  or  alterbig  in  the  .ibove  Profession,  that  they  have  a  large 
assortment  01*  Drawers,  Bottles,  Jars,  and  oveiv  veciuisite  for  com- 
pleting Shops  or  SurgevicM,  nn  the  most  modrrate  terms.  Most  satis- 
factory rcrerences  can  be  given  as  to  style  and  quality.  Plans  and 
Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 

JEREMIE\S 
SEDATIVE  SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM, 

First  prepared  at  Paina,  iik  Bengal. 

I^HE  great  merit  of  this  Preparation  is  its  pecnliar 
freedom  from  th^noxious  properties  of  Opimn.  and  has,  there- 
fore, been  found  available  in  cases  where  other  forms  have  been  inail- 
missible,  from  its  not  disturbing  the  nervous  system.  The  rest  pro 
cured  through  its  instrumentality  U  divested  of  the  heaviness  and 
stupor  usually  the  effect  of  Opium,  and  tlie  patient,  thout-'b  taking  it 
continuously,  is  left  in  free  possession  of  his  faculties.  It  has  for 
several  years  been  supplied  to  the  H.  C.  Dispensary,  by  order  of  the 
^feilical  Board  of  Bengal,  from  Its  being  found  ta  meet  Cholera  in 
India  beyond  any  reniedy  that  had  been  applied  to  that  fatal  disease. 
Capt'iin  Jercmie,  from  whose  birninla  if  is  prepared,  is  well  known  to 
scientilic  persons  as  the  talented  improver  of  the  Patna  Opium,  It 
will  be  found  not  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  to  keep  any  lime  in  any 
climate.  It  is  exceedingly  powerful  in  Cough,  especially  Consumptive 
Cough,  wherein  many  have  foiuid  it  a  great  blessing,  in  InlluenxP, 
Gout,  Tic  Douloureux,  Cholera,  and  Bowel  Complaints,  Bheumatism, 
iin.l  Cancers,  in  Accouchement,  and  all  cases  whare  Opium  maybe 
ilfsirable.  The  exceedingly  innoxious  properties  of  the  preparation 
have  been  proved  by  infsntsof  a  few  weeks  old  having  taken  it  without 
any  cerebral  disturbance.     The  lestlmntdals  nf  m.iny~^talenled  Oontle- 


tfesprs.  Drow'ptt  and  Fowler,  Princes  Street,  Bank. 

This  Institution  is  empowered  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
is  so  constituted  as  to  atl'ord  the  bcnelits  of  Life  Assurance  in  their 
fullest  extent  to  Policy-holders,  and  to  present  greater  facilities  and 
accommodation  than  are  usually  offered  by  other  Companies.  The 
decided  superiority  of  its  plan,  and  its  claim  to  public  preference  and 
sup|iort,  have  been  proved  Incontcstably,  by  its  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented success. 

AsSt'RAXCES     MAT     EITHER    BE     EPFr.CTED     BT     PARTIES      ON 

TIM  iR  tnvN'  Lives,    or   bv   Parties   ikterested   therein  on 
THE  Livrs  or  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  per.'^on's  own  life  is  to  create  at 
Once  a  Property  in  Reversion,  which  can  liy  no  other  means  lie  real- 
t  7ed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  nf  a  person  at  the  age  of  Tliirtj-, 
who  by  the  payment  of  £5  ;ts,  4d,  to  the  Britauaia  Life  Assurance 
Com]>any,  can  become  at  once  possessed  of  a  bequeatbable  propeiiy, 
amouuliii:;  to  £10oo,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  his  continuing 
the  same  payment  quarterly  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life, — a  con- 
dition which  m.ay  bo  fulfilled  by  the  mere  saving  of  eicht  shillings 
weekly  in  his  expenditure.  Thus,  by  the  exertion  of  a  vevy  slight  de- 
'.'n  e  of  economy,  such,  indeed,  as  can  scarcely  be  felt  as  an  incon- 
venience, he  may  at  once  realize  a  ca)iilal  of  £inon,  which  he  can  be- 
qucalh  or  dispose  of  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  dally  at  2  o'clock. 

D;^'tailed  Prospectus's,  and  every  requisite  infirm 'lion  as  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  Assurances,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office. 

Peter  Morrison,  Resident  Director. 


men  of  the  Profession  a 

oftlie  naim 

Medl.^al  Board  of  Ben 
Sir  Phillip  Crampton. 
Sir  David  Dixon.  Phv 
Dr.  Cookworthv.  Pln> 
Dr.  Watson.  Pbvskiai 
J.  G.  Perrv,  Suri:ci 


her 


Ml  the  c 

?  of  thn 


ivclo|ieH  nl'tlie  bottles 
v.bo  have  ajiprove  " 


a  few  only 


ician  to  the  Royal  Naval  Kospilal,  Ply 
ician  to  Ph  pnouth  Dispensary. 
t.i  Middlesi-x  Hog],ital,  London. 
illing  Hospital,  London. 


Dr.  Rae,  Roy.-.l  Hospital,  Chatham 
J.  R.  Martin,  Esy.,  ( late  of  Calcutta.)  Grosvenov -street,  London. 
Dr.  Jackson,  late  Apnthecarv-Oeneral,  Bengal. 
Dr.  Graves,  Mealh  H.ispilal.  Diddin. 

Dr.  Hannay,  Professor  of  Pliyslc,  Glasgow,  and  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Ihlirmaiy. 

lir!  HbS'ston,  j  ■'*'^"*''  ^'^^■°"  ^^^^P'tfi'- 

Prepared  only  by  Francis  Lean,  27,  George-street,  PIvinouth, 
whn.ie  .ttffnature  is  written  in  red  ink,  on  the  pjund  and  half-pound 
bottles  iiut  up  for  dlipensintr,  as  well  as  on  the  envelopes  oftlio 
bottles  -:old  at  2s.  9d.,  -Is.  Cd.,  and  Us.  aecompanie.l  bv  the  stamp  of 
Barclay  and  Sons.  Farrin;:dOn-atieet,  London,  Wholesale  Agents. 
Agentsabroad,— Scott,  Thompson,  and  Co.,  Calcutta;  BinneyandCo. 
Madras;  Treacher  and  Co.,  Bombay;  Menzles  and  Co.,  Jamaica; 
W.  Blake.  Montreal,  fonJl?  CMIHIm,     SoM  nUq  (jV  s]i  MSpei;Wblff 

P  Vifi't^i  f  r 


S'l 


ILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 


metals,   called   Nickel  and  German   Silver,  sup- 
pliHtedbvthe  introduction  of  a  new,  and  perfectly  n-.atchless  ALBA- 
TA  PLATE.     C.  WATSON,  (late  Alderman,)  41  and  42,  BarbicAN; 
and  Ifi,  Norton  Foi.nATE,  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
gamafon  of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  public  notice  the  most 
beaiitdul  .\rti.;lc  evcryet  offered  ;   iio^sessing  atl  the  richness  of  Silver 
in'appearatice- with  all  its  durability  and  hardness— with   its  perfect 
swe  mess  and  use— undergoing,  as  it  docs,  a  Chemical  Process,   by 
wbiili  all  that  is  nauseous  in   mixed  Aletals  is  entirely  extracted — 
resi=;tinK  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
nto  everj'  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks     -     -     -  per  doz.     IC    C 
Dessert  Ditto  -------      ditto       12    Q 

Soup  Ladles    ----------       lio 

Sauce  Ladles  ----------       10 

Tea  Spoons      .------   per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons      .-.__----         30 

C.  WATSON  begs  the  Public  will  understand,  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  U  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
than  His'Metal  is  from  all  others  :  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
dilllcultv  in  discovering  ibe  animus  which  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
made  against  him  bya  party  who  is  daily  suffering  from  the  unparal- 
leled success  which  has  marked  the  progress  i>f  bis  New  Plato  since 
lt«  intro.luction.  C,  W..  unlike  this  p.avty,  courts  comparison,  feeiing 
confident  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  S:  42,  Barbican,  and  at  10,  Norton 
Foliate.  

PAPFR  TEA  TRAYS,  423.  :— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  Infinite  variety  of  others, up  to  10  guinea.'-,  a  set , 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  trays,  lOs.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  33s.  to  105s.;  a  dozen  ivory  knives.  14a.; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  8d. :  carvers,  4s.  Gd.  per  pair;  fenders, 
from  Cs.  lo  G3s.  ;  Are  irons,  from  ^s.  3d.  to  25s. ;  American  ovens,  to 
bake  before  the  fire,  4s.;  copper  kettle,  5s.  Cd.;  copper  coal  scoop, 
llK.  lid.  iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside.  Is.  Cd.  Upwarils  !  and  every 
article  in  furnlsbingironmojisery  unusually  low.  ftusliiy  19  here  th» 
prlnjary  conaiderstion,— hence  Itn  unlHt*rrupttd  success  for  60  y»Ma, 
ipdjtspjeaeot  Celebris  na  om  <ff  tfctbfBf  »ntl  (post  Mt^BStC*  f^T' 
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THE     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


16 


Ju4l  P,,l  liil.cJ,  small  Svo.  »'"'  Plal"_pricc  3s.  Cd. 


Ju4l  P,,l  liil.cJ,  small  Svo.  »'"'  Plal"_pr.cc  3s.  oa., 

/OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Extraction  of  Teeth, 

\J  1„  I    Cliitty  ClcnJon,  Surgeon-Dcmbil Exlractiw  »illi  Mic 

K«  In..nim.n..     Ex.r.clion  «i,liIm,,toy, J  Forcei.s.      -'.,lvar.t»EC» 
i.f  Forccpi  over  the  Key.     Hlnls  to  Operalor"-  sc. 
S.  Ilisliley,  3!.  ricel  Slrcet. 


SECOND  YEAR. 
Foolscap  svo..  9s.  cloth. 

T-wODD'S    PEEKAGE,   BARONETAGE    nntl 

iJ  KSIOHT'.OF.  'if  r.RE.KT  TIRITAIS  ami  ,>nrI*-;T^, 
l.,cl„Ji„g  .!,?  Tuni"  B.,ncl.>.s  of  .1,0  ^;"!"'."i  "-'.Uc  u  ."l  T,!  'r! 
Classes  AinliaWliMllv  arrn:i5cJ  ami  containiiis  all  lie  nun  ""of 
Sr«o„  =lKo  in  P«rafc,..Ul,  a  variety  of  lists  an.l  otl.er  ,nrorf.»t,o„. 
WuiiT.iKFii  S:  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lar.c. 


AX^IIITTAKER'S     POPIXAR     LIBRAP^' 

VV  CopvrL-l.l    r.l.lion..      I.arL-e    Svn.  «    J 

\niC,0'S  POPriAR   I.FCTVnES  onASTRONOM-i  -     ;' 

PFII.'S  I.IFF.orM.VUV  QVFF.Nr.fSCOT',         -         -        " 
BROW>.-IXGS   HISTOnVoni.e  HfGVE:.OTb  -         - 

rAHFICK-S  UFFofWAI.FACE  ■„"„„„v.TmN 

TransHteJ  liv  IV.  K.   Kciv,  B.V.     Pans  I..  !I  ,  anl  HI.. 

ca.-l.  ---------- 

INGIISS  stvnzERIJi>"i>..<.'-  -       - .  .  - 

INT.I  IS'*;  TALES  nf  ARDENNES.     New  F.clilioo.       -      ,; 
INGU--S       FOLITARY      WALKS     TUBOIGH      MAN1 

LANDS  ---"„-""""' 

Kl.CH'S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE  -        "        -         :.    ,-■ 

BiNKE'S  HISTORY  of  tl.e  POPES.     Traoslate.i  l.>  ".  1^. 

Knlv  R  A.     Complete  io  Tlii-ee  Parts,  earh       -        ' 
STOWS  SURVEY  of  LONDON.     EditeJ  l.y  W.  J.  TilOMS. 

The  FAVOURITE  nr'N-^TURE.  A  Tale.   F.wlh  F.lhlon       - 
THIERRY'S  HISTORY  ortheXORMAN   CONQLE.Sl       - 
FleMotlv  l.oim.i  in  elotli  aod  ktlereJ.  One  Shilliot  erlra  ead 
miltl.ater  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane.  London. 


G    0 


1     0 
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Juit  Piihllshetl.  Price  Is.  Cd., 
Rv  E.  PALMER.  131,  Newgale  Street.  London. 

GLYPHOGRAPHY  ;  or,  ENGRAVEr, 
DRAWING.  lEDWARD  PALMER'S  PATENT.l  ".H. 
UTtsrB>Tio>s,.aiidFt-iL  DiBFCTtoss  ron  Tiir.  vsr  ov  ^Ti-J^- 
r.N<;i.tvri>s.  and  .iMAir.fP.s.  «illm;  to  avail  "if,"","""  °', ",  ': 
v.iluahle  iov.-uli.in,  hv  «liich  hooks  may  new  be  illostrate.1  l.i  im 
most  fiTish.d  .ivl?.  secntiojto.iie  Ani  t  .»  F>"""'.'""7  °V'';„-  ' 
si^n.  and  to  the  Anihor,  orPnhlisher.  a  verv  "'»''■»;;';' '''fnllV^r 
the  drav.in«  hainj  transferred  toSURFACE  PRINTING  IlLOCKS. 
«hieli  .are  priiit :d  lite  WOODCLTS,  v.ith  the  TYTE. 

Oi  the  ]a,h  of  March.  \^iX  "ill  he  puWlslild.  the  r.r«l  n.ii.il.et  oftlie 
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eor.lainilll.  "a  Rcv'le"'«"  o"rD'e"n"til  Soraery:  Socicly  of  Siiti;  ■"n-l>''o',.    ,_ 
Report  to  the  "  Academie  des  Sciences,     oo  .-t   .^ , -r  "'    ,.  ' 

mvlh.  Soc.-c«fid  Trealuieot  ot  J,V<;v'i!*ai">J';r?i5.nr"r''r  • 
ji«.t..i.:^~.mt-mrKxir.aCTioo.  IlliislrTiTTn  Norir-es  of  F.r- .. 
r>i<ea«esoriheMaxillanes.  .(:e.,  Illoiir.ited  "''"V'v^'f'Slerih.r 
S:c.  Annual  S.ihscription.  10s. ;  price  pjt  iinmhcr  to Non-Siih-cr  1.. r^ 
3-..  All  comiiiimicaiions  for  the  Edilor  to  he  l..r»,:rded  If";  '"No 
7.  Go.er-5trect.  BeJford-s.ioare;  or  to  the  Piihlisher.  Ciii  i«  ,111^1 
Pcioces-slreet.  Solio.  where  hmtn  for  Reviev  and  Adveiliseiiient 
will  he  received. 


T  ONDON,    EDINBURGH,    AND    DUBLIN 

-L'  LIFE  AS.>Ua.VNCE  COMPANY,  i,  Cl.ailolle  row.  Mauiicn- 
hoosc.  and  S5.  Chancery -lane,  Louden. 

Kennel.  Kingsford.  Ej,.;  EcujSi  Ifiil,  E^'l-  •>»"«-;  "'''.■J'";  J.!?' 
\  more  comple.e  li.iowlcitee  of  human  raoltahly.  aod  of  llio  err,cl.s 
of  diffe.cnt  sv.slems  ot  Life  Assurance,  ci...hled  this  Company,,. 
1S33,  to  introduce  various  impo,l,i„t  inii.rcveir.enl.,  ail  tendo.^l,.  [he 
i-reaier  seculty,  tonvenience.  and  tdlimnte  .ndvantn?e  ol  tlif  ass.i.ed. 
Tl  o'c  assuring  aiion  the  mutual  princil.lc,  and  entitled  to  tl,e  «„,.Ic 
ot  the  periodical  mutual  accumulation.,  have  the  option  of  reeeiviuii 
°'.e"e  proCts  as  r.dditious  to  the  simis  assured,  or  in  reduction  oftheir 

"  P™'™s  deskous  ot  .secnri,  ^  specific  sums  vviM.ou.  .ccnnnlatiou. 
anllatX-  Icist  expence,  ate  assured  r.cco.dini.-  to  iMi:,  ca  e,Ua  ed 
"mon  the  lowest  terms  coosUlent  wllh  complete  securily  A  Ics,  im- 
Biate  payment  is  required  hy  the  follow,,,?  scale  that,  l.v  any  other 
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liv  the  Deed  of  Co,;stit>.,lion  of  the  Ciopany,  the  Policies  are 
Jeclare.1  to  he  indefeasihle  and  indispulahle,  ui,  ess  ohlajued  by 
?,a,  dule  t  misreptesentalion,  ao,l  to  enable  the  Company  to  carr 
oTthi-  rule  wilhoul  endanjeriog  the  inle.es.s  of  llie  rropr.e  arv. 
Medical  Gentienicn  ate  in  all  cases  properly  renmneialed  forlhe.c 

"'llie' Manager,  on  application,  forwards  to  Medical  O.niletr.en, 
free  of'csptnses,  all  the  Schedules  neccisary  for  effe.tini  I.i.e 
Assurances.  ALE>:.  ROliERTSON.  .1.',.'  "  '"■ 


B RIGHT'S  NUTRITIOUS  EARINA.— This 
,ie«  \'FGET\BLE  Preparation  is  strongly  recommended  by 
.he  hi-  liesl  medical  te-timonv.  and  hy  ROYAL  and  NOBLE  liatroil- 
aie  as  the  best  DIET  for  INVALIDS,  INFANTS  and  persons  ol  im- 
n'ab-cd  I  teeslive  powers.  No*  article  ever  yet  offered  to  the  poblic 
footain-  the  same  amoiml  of  nourishment,  is  so  economical  so  cas,,> 
Sated,  or  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  del.oa.e  and  dyspeptic, 
sold  in  cioislcrs  b>  every  respectable  drur.-isl;    where  a.so  may  ..e 

"'"bRIGHT'S    UNIVERSAL    SANATIVE 
BREAKFAST  BEVERAGE, 

held  in  the  hi-hest  esteem  for  its  refreshing  and  invijoraiiog  qualities. 
Fi  her  are  prepared  ia  two  n-.inntes,  ai.d  require  ,;0  tiolhog. 

s'!l,l  -0,  e»nislers,-the  Farina  at  Is.  f.s..  3s..  and  Cs.  each  ;  the 
r.inkfrsl  !■.  v.ia-e  at  Is.  2d.,  and  Is.  each.  .Mar.iifactoiy,  5,  Hol- 
land-s,ieci.N,rlhBriston.  Wbolesale-of  Messrs.  Barclays,  Fafe 
rin'iV.i  'liV;,  Sai,=.-r.  1>0.  Oxford-street  i  While.  21.  and  John- 
son f,  r.ii.bill;  Messrs.  Hill  tnd  Co..  Red  House.  Bishopssrate, 
sirrii  '-i  isis  Raimcs  and  Co.,  Edinbntgh ;  Ne-.isom  ar.d  Son, 
Cork  ■ '  \i'.der  oV,.  Calcutta ;  While,  Monk  Bat.  Yoik  ;  at  the  Western 
iJeiioi.cor.erotChurcl-slreet.  Ftith-slteet.toho,  ai.d  retail  of  every 
resncclable  drusrcist  io  the  kincdom.  _  _  . 

Fertile  use  of  Charilahle  Individuals  and  D,str.et  Vis,l,ng  Socie- 
ties bolh  articles  are  pnl  up  in  small  packets— the  Kanua  at  Is.  Cd. 
and'lhe  Breakfast  Beverage  at  2s.  per  do«n.  ,  .      .^        .„  , 

N  B  — \  specimen  packet  of  either,  with  leslimonials,  Sc.  v  ,11  be 
fotw'ardcd  (post  free)  lo  any  address  on  an  order  eiu:losto?  six  Post- 
ofr.ce  stamps  (post  free)  to  the  ManufactOD",  5,  Holland-street,  Nort- 

"•MS"rgenui.,c  unless  sijned  by  the  Praprietor,  JOHN  B  RIGHT. 
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Just   Publi.shcd. 

VIEWS  upon  the  STATICS  <if  the  HUMAN 

V  CHEST.  Animal  Heal,  and  Delcrmi,ialioi,«  of  Blood  to  the 
IIea.1  S:c  ■  with  an  Appcn.lis,  esraminin^  ccrlaiu  Views  ot  Ptoi.s  or 
Li!-bi;.  Bv  JULIUS  Jr.FFREYK,  F.U.S..  for.netly  in  ll..'  iii:,i 
McdiJ.-d  Staff:  Stair  Sureeon  of  Cawr.por?..^.  ,,.,,.  , 
I.ou,.-maii  and  Co..  Patenioster-tow  ;  S.  Hijidey,  F.oct -.ttoet ,  J 
Chorehlll,  Princes-street,  Soho.  

MACINTOSHES  SCPEB.SF.DED. 

Imp  itlaiit  to  the  Medi.-al  Profession,  and.  i,.deed  to  all  cla.^-cs  ex- 
postd  tothe  vieis^ilu.les  of  the  weather. 

rPHE   NEW   BRITISH    WATEUPROOFING 

-l  COMP  \NY  reu.ler  goods  ot  every  fabric,  either  in  the  piece  or 
made  lip  vvrnlei.K,  thoroujhlv  Impervions  to  the  most  drclihiiif 
laius,  ni,d  vet  the  escape  ot  perspirati.in  remaii.t  unimpeded.  Books 
of  Te5li,noui»ls.  » itl,  list  of  prices,  may  he  ha,l  aalis  at  their  Oluces , 
15.  Skiiiner-street,  Snow -bill,  (late  ,^13,  Strand.) 

s^.U.—F.very  garment,  .^c,  bearing  their  stamp  Is  w.arranted  tlio- 
toogldv  Waletjiroof. 
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n  WAREHOUSh' 
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Q  PRINTING    OFFICE, 

|£]|8.  FRINCES  STREET.  CAVENDISH  SQUARE,  JH 

J]  LONOOV.  ^ 

Lij  DISPENSING  IiABEIiS,  rcaily  gummed  jfl 
Eq  anil  lui,  lor  the  use  of  Surgeons.  AiioUiccanes,  &c.  m 
m  Thrce-penre  prr  Itio.  U] 

DJ     CHF.MICAIi    ISABELS,  ready  (rum'nd  5 

1  anl  cut,  (or  the  use  of  ChemM',  and  lUugBists,      U] 

TAjfif /jenee;,er  100.  Lf] 

C.VTALOOt'ES  MAV  BK   HAD   onATIB. 


I  THngtaUing  Sc  printing  in  all  its  btRntl)cs. 


GOLD    LABELS. 

A.    NE-W    SET, 
Engrraved  in  Sgyptlan  tetter 

For  Bottles,  Drawers,  &c. 

n.  SILVERLOCK 

Bcps  to  inform  liis  Friends  that  ti.eec  Lahels  are 
iiovv  ready,  and  that  Ciliilo?ucb,  tvilli  u  sketch  of  tlic 
Sizi:,  and  P.illern  may  be-  liad  uu  aiiplicition  at 

3,  •Wardrobe  Terrace, 
through  any  of  the  wholesale  clipinists,  or  per  Post. 
This  si-.londid   Set  of  Labels,   the  must  extensive 
and  comid.  to  ev.r  i.ublislied,  eonttiins 
SSVSN    SZEBB, 
for  Dotlles,   from   tlic  sinalUsl   eizc   in  use  to  llie 
Inreest;   also  THREF,   SIZES  Stnuiiht   Labels   for 
Drinvers,  and  THREE  SIZES  Stwlghl  Labels  wltli 
Ornamental  Ends  for  Drawers. 

The  Prices  vary    according    to    the  sues,  fn.ni 
3s.  per  dozen.    Address 

H.  SILVERLOCK, 
Bledloal    Printing'    Office 

Anil  Label  \V<irehouse, 
WARDROBE  TERRACE,  DOCTORS'  COMMONS, 

Willie  may  be  had  every  description  of  LVIIELS 
reiiilv  CU.11MED  and  Cl'T,  for  the  use  of  Surgeons, 
Vnotheeaties,  tiholesale  and  retull  chemists.  Drug- 
eisls,  &.'.,  also  Fancy  Labels,  In  treat  variety. 
(irname,it;.l  Labels  for  Bottles  and  Dravvors  on 
I  (iold,  Oroen,  or  Velloiv  Piipct ;  this  set  Is  hugrnveil 
in  a  supi'tior  manner,  in 

THREE    SIZES, 
trill,  the  tie,!'  miiiies,  aicoiiliin  lo  the  last  Pharma- 
coiiaia.    Sold  in  Books  or  Single  Ltihcls  as  under  :  — 
Sinsle  Labels.        Yellow  or  Oreen.      Gold. 
Per  noz. 
Small  and  .Middle  Sizes     .    Is.  ud.      - 
l.urje  .         .         .         -Is-  "J-       ■ 

In  Books,  Green  or  Yellow. 
Small  Siie,  contliinlni;  lOSO  Labels 
Middle  Size,  "         IlliODilto 

I.aree  Size,  "  «31)  Hitto 

Tho  Tliite  Sizes  In  One  Book,  containing 

3003  Isabels 

f.TVLOGL'ES  Cn.VTlS. 
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JiOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS'  AND  APOTHF.CAKIES' 
HAM.. 

DTI.  STEGGALL  ecntinues  hi'5  Lectures  and 
i  .  .iiiiinali  ui"  far  the  Colieyc  aud  Hall,  and  ail  other  Medical 
Pords  Hr.  S.  has  removed  from  No.  17,  Bloomsbiiry-si|,iarc,  and 
bis  Leclotc  and  Class  Room  «iU  he  ia  totaie  at  his  ptivate  rcsilenci! 
No.  2,  Southampton-sticcl,  Bloomshiffv-sqiiare. 


n  rG\STIA,  F.XCF.I.I.F.NTIA.  cl  (F.CONOMIA. 

TUNEPvT-S     FliENCII    MATElilAL.— First- 

V  ratetVorl-men.— Fcropuioiis  Attenliou.— and  Prices  litlle  more 
Iha  1  half  iisitall?  chatted  for  ailicles  ol  s  VME  <iiialiiy.— Welliiieloa 
Eoo'.s,  ^7-.— Grooms'  Top  Boots,  acs. 

IMFORTANT  TO  THE  PROFESSION  1 
A  ncv.   nod  peculiar  inveulion,  noiseless  iu  the    Si.-tc    Chamber, 
elaslic  rtr.d  clcqar.t  for  tl.e  Uroiiicnade.  durable,  cqitalisuis  the  pres- 
sure <  I  the  foot,  ai-.d  inuneiisely  coiutorlahle. 

.TAMES  MEDWIN,  US,  BEGEKT  5tt1tF.rT. 


BATH  CnAlRS.— ISIPORTANT  TO  INVALID?.- 
\  lare  ,,.so,.ment  of  HATH  ni.d  l'"'""'."^  tt  .I'w, ; 
ruMHS  f.ir ^ale  or  Hire,  some  iiilli  l'..tent  Rerlio.u!;  'V.'  vmv 
'^I^^I^Sn^^iinSeuahlio.in  invalid  u^ie  ■>'(;';H-^^V".!^1^ 

rilft'l!  or  i;ED.  vihi.li  for  variety  ot  positions,  .and  ";'"]' 
If.rd.,  ouJht  .';"e  iuspecled  hy  every  Invalid  in  the  Kuisilom,   • 

G.I. rr.l  sii.it,  S. ho. 


rrO   THE   MEinCAE  PROFESSION.-In  ad- 

I        1  ,;  ,  t!  the  iiiimeruiK  leiimonials  Mhieli  Mr.  Uuiiicfor.I  h.ac 
1       dd,.nl.  the  mimer.iis     e M.,.|ir.vl  Pr.iteslon  of  tlis 


niaiv  Willi - ,    . 

, ...  ,1,,,   Medical  Pr.iteslon  of  tlis 

i,,d  llie  sali.l.,cli";i  "•"■""'";'■,  V  !  MACNES.  BICABP.,  as 
ealcaey  »-\  T"!'"';' ^1  he  1,  ileiVa.  ph-asoie  iu  addlui,  li.e  fol- 
riir;  ,  e  he  ,mol  f°i^?o  be'  a"  ul  to  all  eiWd  in  general  ptaoliee 
a,  iMie'eii.aaorher  stro.it-  evidence  of  hs  teu.edial  po.er  resulting 
from  iiracliculcxpcrieticf. 

<  Mpy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jnmc  J*-  Tl.om»..on.  f.')^-:('^''^'^^^:;''  ^ 

^:;  ;:;^a'i:;n,rs,slS';:iid"ittr'i  i^s;^-;,.,' 

o     he  pa™    ari  inc.  „s  1  imaBii.ed.  from  the  superior  •,..  ■-..    .  i 

jAirKs.  M-  TiioMrsos. 
Ti.  Mr.  Dinncfoi.I.irS,  Bond  Street. 

I.,ipared  ^Y" T""^'^ri;''"^^^ ^^   '^^ 
vvl-idlr  HoS,^    iir^  iilinf^u/ptoiuielor. 

i;y.  ImiiuI  Slrcet.  ^^i^^— ■^— —  .^^r^gT^ 

ft\;;Ma.I,'.teT.".  .W"«"'V  «'  Mlddloex.-M.reb  ,.!,,  is.:- 
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ON  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MATERIA 
JIEDICA  AND  PHARMACY  DURING 
THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Bjf  John  Eoote,  Esq  ,  FfUow  of  the  Roynl  Cvlfcge 
of  Surgeons  in  Loudon,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the 
Ilotjol  Mediro-Uoinnlcal  Socirtit,  CorrespondiniS 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Poitugal, 
and  of  the  Societe  IndusfrieUe  at  Jngcrs. 
OPIUM 

Is  onr  most  valued  agent  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  so  fi-eely  has  it  been  used,  and  so  largely 
have  its  therapeutic  povfers  been  made  available 
by  the  medical  practitiuner,  that  it  may  be  thought 
impossible  to  discover  ani^ther  ailment  in  which  it 
may  be  found  of  service.  Nevertheless,  several  medi- 
cal journals  at  homo  and  on  the  continent  have  re- 
cently contained  papers,  and  details  of  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia,  which  resisted  the  usu.tI 
measures,  including  the  taxis,  but  were  readily 
reduced  when  the  internal  administration  of  opium 
or  raurpiiia,  had  been  bad  recourse  to,  and  the  suf- 
ferer was  brought  fully  under  its  influence;  large 
doses  of  the  anodyne  were  required.  Sir.  Lyell, 
of  Newburgh,  says,  the  rule  should  be  to  employ 
the  morphia  in  half  graia  hourly  or  h.alf  hourly 
doses,  until  the  patient  is  fairly  narcotised.  He 
gave  liis  patient  three  grains  of  opium,  and  four 
and  a  half  grains  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  before 
he  was  able  to  reduce  the  rupture,  and  he  ascer- 
tained by  direct  e.xperiment  that  the  drug  he  era- 
ployetl  was  really  good.  A  similar  result  followed 
the  use  of  belladonna  injections  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  F.  Fischer  of  Tambach.  His  cases,  tv.o  in 
number,  are  recorded  in  Schmidt^s  Jahrhucher.  In 
one  instance,  syinptomsof  narcotism  were  induced. 
Dr.  Vigier,  a  physician  at  Amfreville,  speaks  of  a 
case  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  of  the  right 
side,  in  which  failing  reduction  by  manipulations, 
lie  employed  ether  irrigations,  with  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  pain  and  swelling,  and  inducing 
sleep.  A  second  application  a  few  hours  afterwards 
acted  again  as  au  anodyne,  and  when  tlie  patient 
awoke,  the  rupture  was  retluced.  Dr.  Vigier  states, 
tliat  be  did  not  have  recourse  to  the  taxis,  after  he 
had  tried  the  ether,  of  which  about  10  scruples 
were  used  altogether. 

From  the  increase  of  intercourse  between  Euro- 
pean medical  men  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  much 
interesting  information  with  respect  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  baneful  practice  of  opium  smok- 
ing, which  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  mule  sex.  Mr.  Smith  states,  that  in  Pcnang 
the  opium  smokers  are  the  Chinese,  the  Malays, 
and  a  few  of  other  nations,  chiefly  the  native  Por- 
tuguese. It  is  calculated  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
Chinese,  two  and  a  half  of  the  Malays,  and  about 
one  per  cent,  of  other  natives  are  addicted  to  this 
vice.  The  drug  is  not  used  as  imported,  but  is 
subjected,  first  to  a  process  of  solution  in  soft 
water;  then  of  evaporation,  re-solution,  and  re-eva* 
poration,  to  free  it  from  impurities.  The  watery 
extract  tluis  prepared  is  called  chandoo,  and  is 
tmce  tlie  strength  of  crude  opium.  The  dregs  of 
the  chandoo  when  smoked,  are  collected  and  made 
into  pills  for  the  poorer  classes  ;  these  are  called 
tye-cliandoo.  The  Cenares  opium  is  chiefly  used, 
but  the  Patna  is  preferred,  because  it  has  a  finer 
flavour,  is  stronger,  and  its  effects  are  more  lasting. 
The  smoker,  when  he  commences  his  daily  dose, 
is  at  first  rendered  loquacious  and  auimated,  but 
as  the  opium  takes  effect,  the  conversation  drops, 
and  is  succc'^ded  by  repeated  bursts  of  loud  laugh- 
ter ;  the  next  phase  presents  a  vacancy  of  coun- 
tenance with  pallor  and  shrinking  of  the  features, 
followed  by  deep  sleep,  lasting  from  half  an  hour 
to  three  or  four.  In  this  state  the  pulse  is  slower, 
softer,  and  smaller  than  before  the  debauch.  The 
effects  of  this  poison  on  the  system  are  very  se- 
Vre,  and  it  appears  that  the  liabit  once  fixed,  is 
Veyy  I'aS'elj'  Orercome— loss  of  the  mental  facuitip?, 


lassitude,  and  early  impotence  are  produced  by  it. 
If  habitual  smokers  are  totally  and  suddenly  de- 
prived of  their  accustomed  stimulus,  deatli  speedily 
follows  in  the  train  of  a  series  of  horrible  symp- 
toms. The  only  mode  to  avoid  a  fatal  result,  and 
break  the  chain  of  diseased  habit,  appears  to  be 
the  use,  in  gradually  diminishing  doses,  of  a 
tincture  made  of  tye  chandoo  with  rice  spirit. 
This  preparation  is  only  one-fourth  the  strength 
of  the  chandoo.  Dr.  M'Pherson,  in  his  recent 
work  on  China,  gives  a  nearly  similar  account  of 
this  habit.  In  the  ]\Iontana  district,  in  Peru,  a 
practice  prevails,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Smith: — It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  vice  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  it  is  not  so  per- 
nicious. The  coca-leaf,  when  moderately  used, 
comforts  the  stomach  of  the  Indian,  as  good  tea 
does  that  of  the  European,  and  acts  in  a  peculiarly 
cordial  manner.  It  enables  those  who  use  it  in 
moderation,  to  endure  a  great  deal  of  cold,  wet, 
general  fatigue,  anil  even  fasting,  to  a  surprising 
ilegree,  with  apparent  impunity.  But  though  it 
in  this  way  fortifies  and  supports  nervous  and 
muscular  energy,  and  keeps  up  an  agreeable  ex- 
hilaration of  spirits,  when  taken  in  excess,  as  is 
done  Ijy  many  of  the  coca-gatherers,  who  repair  to 
the  Montana  to  indulge  in  it  freely,  it  is  said  to 
excite  a  species  of  reverie,  which  may  be  looked 
uiitm  as  a  variety  of  mania.  Those  who  are  thus 
affected  are  always  chewing  the  leaves,  and  retire 
to  the  solitude  of  the  thicket,  finding  their  joy  in 
flying  from  the  presence  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
indulging  in  silent  contemplation,  or  rather  in 
vague  associations  and  trains  of  ideas,  without 
exercising  any  rational  control  of  thought,  or 
feeling  an  interest  in  the  ordinary  concerns  and 
duties  of  life.  The  remedy  for  this  state  is  simply 
to  return  into  society,  and  abandon  the  abuse  of 
the  coca-leaf. 

INDI.\N   HEMP. 

While  thus  calling  attention  to  the  effects  of 
anodynes,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Ley  has  found  the  resinous  extract  of  the  Indian 
hemp  a  very  powerful  remetly  in  allaying  muscu- 
lar spasm  anil  irritation.  He  gave  it  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  three  grains.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
calls  it  an  anti-convulsive  remedy  of  the  greatest 
value.  Mr.  Ley  has  found  it,  in  full  doses, 
produce  a  singular  sensation  of  terror  or  fright, 
instead  of  the  pleasant  feeling  of  inebriation,  of  the 
most  cheerful  kind,  described  by  authors 

The  Indi.an  hemp  (Cannahis  Indica)  appears  to 
be  identical,  in  all  respects,  with  the  European 
variety,  (Cannabis  Saliva)  with  the  single  exception, 
that  tile  former  plant  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  resin,  on  which  its  narcotic  and  anti-convulsive 
powers  depend,  and  which  seems  to  be  almost  to- 
tally absent  in  the  European  plant.  Mr.  Ley 
stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Botanical  Society,  that  he  had  collected  some  in 
the  Re.gent's  Park,  and  had  obtained  from  it  a 
tincture,  and  an  alcholic  extract ;  but  found  it  con- 
tained only  about  one-tenth  the  quantity  of  resin 
yielded  by  the  Indian  plant,  and,  as  he  expected, 
he  had  found  it  comparatively  inert.  The  hemp  in 
question  was  gathered  very  late  in  the  season,  and 
was  perhaps  too  old.  The  resin  of  the  hemp  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  partially  soluble  in 
alcaliue,  insoluble  in  acid  solutions;  when  pure, 
of  a  blackish  grey  color — hard  at  90deg., — softens 
at  higher  temperatures,  and  fuses  readily — soluble 
in  the  fixed,  and  in  several  volatile  oils.  Its  odour 
is  fragrant  and  narcotic,  taste  slightly  w.arui,  bit- 
terish, and  acrid.  The  lutliau  plant  extiales  a 
po^\■l'rful  narcotic  odour,  and  the  branches  are 
glutinous  to  the  touch  with  the  resinous  secretion, 
which  is  collected  when  the  seed  is  formed,  (as  the 
plant  is  then  in  its  greatest  perfection,)  and  is  sold 
under  tlie  name  of  c/^Hrw^,  or  the  shoots  from  which 
the  resin  has  not  been  collected,  arc  cut,  dried,  and 
sold  i>8  jfmijnh,     I'hg  cHwus  is  in  gener.'^l  vise  as 


an  intoxicating  agent,  from  the  farthermost  con- 
fines of  India  to  Algiers.  If  it  be  swallowed, 
almost  invariably  its  inebriation  is  of  the  most; 
cheerful  kind.causing  the  persons  to  sing  and  dance, 
to  eat  food  with  great  relish,  and  to  seek  aphro- 
disiac enjoyment.  The  intoxication  lasts  about 
three  hours,  when  sleep  follows.  No  nausea, 
nor  sickness  of  the  stomach  supervenes,  nor  are  the 
bowels  at  all  affected:  next  day,  there  is  slight 
giddiness,  and  much  vascularity  of  the  eyes,  but  no 
other  symptom  worth  recording.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy stated,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
intoxication  produced  by  the  churns,  that  apathy, 
or  insouciance,  was  as  often  present  as  the  feelings 
of  pleasurable  excitement ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
collect a  single  instance  in  which  that  of  alarm  or 
terror  had  been  occasioned  by  it.  The  effects  of 
the  resin  are  much  modified  in  this  country,  and 
much  less  marked,  possibly  from  the  length  of  the 
voyage  rendering  the  article  deteriorated  in  value. 
Tlie  resinous  extract  prepared  at  Calcutta  from 
the  fresh  plant,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  pre- 
parations: next  to  that  ranks  the  extract  made 
from  the  gunjah  immediately  afier  it  has  bsea 
brought  to  this  cnuntry,  while  a  similar  preparation 
made  from  the  plant  after  it  has  been  a  length  of 
time  in  EnglantI,  is  comparatively  inert.  From 
tliis  circumstance  we  may  conclude,  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  hemp  depends  on  the  essen- 
tial oil  it  contains.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  says,  that 
the  gunjah  yields  to  alcohol  twenty  per  cent,  of 
resinous  extract,  composed  of  the  resin,  (churus,) 
and  gree;i  coloring  matter  (rA/oro/iAi/?/c)  Distilled 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  or  spirit,  traces  of 
essential  oil  p.ass  over,  and  the  distilled  liquor  has 
the  powerful  narcotic  odour  of  the  plant. 

Sir.  Lt'}',  in  his  essay,  read  before  the  Koyal 
Medico-Botanical  Society,  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  effects  produced  by  opium  and  thosa 
caused  by  the  cannabis  indica,  the  result  of  which 
induces  him  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter,  its 
influence  being  exerted  more  kindly  and  gratefully 
on  the  system.  It  has  proved  of  service  in  cholera 
and  rheumatism,  but  it  is  in  spasmodic  and  con- 
vulsive diseases  that  it  is  most  eminently  useful. 
In  tetanus  it  has  been  the  means  of  cure  in  tha 
majority  of  cases,  and  it  has  relieved  much  of  tha 
severity  in  hydrophobia,  although  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  fatal  termination.  It  is  useful  in  chorea, 
spasmodic  asthma,  and  delirium  tremens,  and 
generally  wherever  opium  is  indicated.  In  India. 
it  has  produced  catalepsy.  Mr.  Ley  considers 
further,  that  it  will  prove  a  direct  antidote,  the 
first  of  its  class,  to  the  stryuchia  poisons,  in  wliich 
opinion  he  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  who 
experimented  with  it  on  dogs.  Having  ascertained 
by  direct  experiment  the  poisonous  dose  of  the 
nux  vomica  bark  on  .animals,  he  administered  it  to 
G  dogs,  following  it  in  half  an  hour  with  a  full  dose 
of  the  resin.  The  dogs  who  did  not  get  the  resin 
died  with  all  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  poi- 
soning by  nux  vomica,  and  the  others  all  escaped. 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  observes  further,  that  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  leeches  to  the  temple,  and 
nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  with  saline  pur- 
gatives, have  rapidly  dispelled  the  symptoms  of 
an  over-dose  of  the  drug.  Makrizi  recommends 
oxymel  and  acids  as  its  antidotes, and  next  to  these, 
emetics,  cold  bathing,  and  sleep. 

BELLADONNA. 

The  leaves  of  belladonna  have  been  tried  by  Dr. 
Avoyne,  of  Batignolles,  externally,  for  the  relief  of 
anomalous  nervous  pains  with  advantage.  He 
cites  several  cases  in  which  the  pains  were  re- 
moved Ijy  the  application  of  the  poultice ;  and  he 
attributes  their  cessation  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  fibres  adjoining  the  suffering  nerve.  Dr. 
Delpago  has  found  the  internal  use  of  ^e  powder 
of  the  same  leaf,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  gi'ains, 
relievo  the  nervous  cough  which  precedes  con- 
stimptiop,  atid  it  has  been  slgo  tried  with  benefls 
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in  cases  of  sciatica  and  cpilcpsj'.  Dr.  Debrevno, 
ivho  has  published  a  lone;  comniunioaticin  upon  the 
troalment  of  epilepsy,  in  the  BuUclin  Geiiern!  ilc 
TAernpcHiirjue,  Says  he  has  tried  it  in  about 
two  hundred  cases,  and  there  was  scarcely'  one  in 
which  its  use  was  not  attended  with  advantageous 
results.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  specific. 
Mr.  Bulley,  of  Heading-, '  has  used  the  extract 
dissolved  in  water,  in  irrigation  in  cases  of  in- 
flamed eyes,  and  he  speaks  favourably  of  its  em- 
ployment. 'When  (lie  liipiid  is  first  thrown  on  the 
eyes,  the  lids  must  be  closed,  but  the  patient  soon 
gets  accustomed  to  the  shock,  and  the  continued 
stream  may  aftenvards  be  thrown  upon  the  eye 
itself,  without  producins;  any  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion.   His  essay  is  illustrated  with  cases. 

IODINE 

and  its  preparations  maj'  fairly   claim  the  next 
place  in  our  notice,  from  the  very  important  the- 
rapeutic services  thev'  render  to  suifering  humanity. 
In  the  various  forms  of  scrofula,  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium   has  long  been  found  serviceable  ;  more 
recentlyit  has  secured  its  reputation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subacute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  perios- 
titis, and  secondary  syphilis  ;  and  has  still  more 
lately  been  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  dropsy- 
after  scarlatina,  and  in  schirrus  uteri.     By  some 
medical  men  it  has  been  given  in  very  large  doses. 
Dr.  Bouyer,  of  JIarennes,  has  raised  the  quantity 
gradually,  until  he  has  given  two  drichras  in  the 
course  of  the  day.      He  adds  a  small  quantity  of 
opium  to  prevent   its  injurious  influence  on   the 
glandular  system.     Dr.  Langevin,  of  Havre,  has 
detailed  several  singular  and  interesting  cases  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  remarkable- for 
the  Large  quantities  of  the  iodide  he  administered, 
and  the  rapidity  with  whicli  he  effected  cures,  even 
in  cases  of  very  long   standing.     He  commenced 
with  forty  grains  daily,  and  doubled  and  trebled 
the  dose  very  soon,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night after  the  commencement  of  the  treatment, 
he    gave    eight   scruples   in  the   four-and-twenty 
hours.     Chomel  adds  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  remedy,  but  the  doses  he  prescribed  were  more 
moderate.      (BuUclin   general   dc    Tfierapcit(i<]UF.) 
Dr.  Ross,  of  Cambersraerc,  Suthcrlandshire,  has 
employed  iodine  and  its  compounds  very  freely  as 
e.xternal   applications.      The  tincture   of  iodine, 
undiluted,  he  has  found  serviceable  in  cases  of  ob- 
stinate ulcers,  -with  large  flabby   granulations,  and 
in  ulcers  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  whether  specific 
or  non-specific.     In  these  last  named  cases  it  is 
best  used  as  a  gargle.     He   does  not  speak  very 
highly  of  its  application  over  enlarged  and  indolent 
glands  and  buboes.      He  supports   Mr.  Martin's 
recommendation  of  the  diluted  tincture  as  an  in- 
jection  in   hydrocele,  but    condemns    its   use    in 
phthisis  and  bronchitis  by  inhalation,  from  having 
witnessed  fearful  bronchial  irritation  produced  by 
it.     In  tinea,  porrigo.  impetigo,  eczema,  &c.,  he 
has  found  it  very  useful,  after  the  hair  has  been 
cut  close,  and  the  head  cleaned  of  the  scabs.     Dr. 
Graves,  speaking  of  this  application  of  iodine,  says 
it  -will  not  do  to  apply  it  as  is  generally  done  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush,  for  it  musthe  strongly  rubbed 
into  each  spot,  for  which  purpose  a  small  bit  of 
sponge,  covered  mth  fine  linen,  and  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  quill,  or  slender  stick,   should   be  em- 
ployed ;    the  application  should  not  be  repeated 
more  than  once  d  neek.     Mr.  Wilson  recommends 
a  liniment  made  with  the  iodide  of  sulphur  and 
olive  oil  in  cases  of  porrigo.  in  which  lie  is  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Glasgow.     The  iodide 
of  zinc  IS  advised  as  an  application  to  the  tonsils 
-when  enlarged,  and  the  iodide  of  arsenic  Dr.  Ross 
has  seen   used   in   a  case   of  lupus,   with  gi-eat 
success ;    he  adds,  there  is  not  any  cause   to  fear 
absorption  of  the  arsenic.     The  use  of  the  iodine 
injection    lias    been    exteiuled  by  Velpeau  to  tlie 
treatment  of  serous  cysts,  which  he  penetrates  and 
evacuates  the  contents,  and  then  throws  in  a  solu- 
tion  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  for  a  few  seconds 
and  afterwards  withdrawn.        Slight    inflamma- 
tion comes  on  in  a  few  days,  and  a  cure  is  effected 
in  five  or  six  weeks.     "Very  little  pain  is  caused  by 
the  injection. 

THr.   HYDKIOD.VTF,    OP   ARSFXIC    A:iD    MEBCURT. 

Mr.  Donovan,  of  Dublin,  has  introduced  a 
mixture,  holding  in  solution  a  compoimd  salt,  the 
hydriodatc  of  ardeuic,  aud  mercury  in  the  trciit- 


ment  of  lupus,  lepra,  psoriasis,  pytyriasis,  sycosis, 
porrigo,  impetigo,  venereal  eruptions,  ephelis,  &c. 
which     has     been    tried    very     extensively     by 
tlie  profession,   and   has   been   reported  on  very 
favourably.       Cases   of    inveterate   psoriasis,    in 
which  arsenic,   the  iodide  of  potassium,  sarsapa- 
riUa,  mercurials,  guaiacum,  &c.,  had  been  directed 
unav.ailingly,  yielded  speedily  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury.     In 
the  first  case  reported,  that  of  a  child  nine  years 
old,  witltin  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of 
its  use,  the  eruption  began  rapidlj'  to  decline  upon 
the  trunk,  and  the- thick  scales  to  loosen  upon  the 
extremities.     In  five  weeks  time  all  traces  of  the 
eruption,  which  was  of  two  years'   duration,  had 
dis-.ippeared  from   the  surfoce  of  the  trunk,  and 
only  a  few  patches  remained  on  the  extremities. 
The  mixture  disagreeing  now,  its  use  was  inter- 
mitted for  a   time,  and  the  child    sent  into  the 
country.     On  her   return  its  exhibition  was   re- 
sumed, and  in  three  weeks  the  patient  was  entirely 
cured.     She  was  seen  eight  months  afterwards, 
and  had  not  had  a  relapse.     This  case,  which  was 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Osbrey,  is  one  of  jiarticular 
interest,  because  the  cUsease  was  of  a  -^ery  aggra- 
vated nature,  and  of  considerable  duration.     "The 
child  had  been  previously  under  the  care  of  several 
practitioners  in  London,  but  had  not  received  any 
relief.     The  case  is  one  of  value  in  another  re- 
spect, as  it  gives  a  warning  against  the  imguardeJ 
and  too  protracted  use  of  the  salt,  as   emaciation, 
with   loss  of  appetite   and   other  symptoms,  pre- 
sented themselves  while  it  was  given,  and  ceased 
oh  its  discontinuance.     When  first   administered, 
it  generally  produces  nausea   and  sickness.     Dr. 
Osbrey  has  used  it  also  in  cases  of  button  scurvy, 
syphilis,  pytyriasis,  and  lic-hen  urticatus.     Messrs. 
Carmichael,   Colics,  Cusack.  Sir  H.  .Marsh,   Dr. 
Graves,  and  Dr.  Croker  have  also  tried  it  in    the 
cases  for  w-hich  it  is  recommended,  and  sneak  very 
highly  of  it.  One  drachm  measure  of  the  liquor  of 
hydriodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury  consists  of  one 
drachm  of  distilled  water,  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
arsenious  acid,  one-fourth   of  a  grain  of  peroxide 
of  mercury,  and  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  iodine 
in   the   state  of  hydriodic   acid.     It  occasionally 
produces  slight  ptyalism,  an  effect  not  very  asto- 
nishing when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  its 
three  elements  may  cause  that  result.     It  some- 
times at  first  causes  disturbance  of  the   stomach 
and  bowels,  and  when,  by  continuance  of  its  use, 
its  eft'ects   are  accumulated,   it   often   affects  the 
head.     The  dose  of  the  mi.xture  shoidd  be  from 
fifteen  minims  to   half  a   drachm,   twice   a   day. 
Larger  doses  have  been  given,  but  it  is   not   advi- 
sable.    It  cannot  be  too  much   impressed  on  pre- 
scribers  that  thay  incur  great  risk  of  destroying 
its  powers  by  mixing  it  with  either   articles,   in- 
tended to   modify  its   effects.     It  ouglit  not  to  be 
conjoined  with    opium,    nor    with    the    salts   of 
morphia.      W^hen    opiates    are    necessary,    they 
should  not  be  administered  at  the  same  time  -with 
the  arsenico-mercurial  liquor,  the  best  menstruum 
for  which  will  be  distilled  water. 

COD    LITER    OIL. 

The  oils  obtained  from  the  livers  of  the  cod 
and  skate  have  been  advised  medicinally  in 
scrofula,  &c.,  and  their  Wrtues  appear  to 
depend  on  the  iodine  they  contain.  —  The 
following  method  of  ascertaining  the  pre- 
sence of  iodine  in  cod  liver  oil,  is  given  in  the 
Jrurnal  de  Chimic  Midiculr.  Four  ounces  at  least 
of  the  oil  to  be  examined  are  to  be  treated  with  an 
excess  of  liquor  potass.no,  moderately  diluted.  This 
is  afterwards  to  be  heated  until  the  whole  of  tlie 
licpiid  is  evaporated,  care  being  taken  that  the 
temperature  is  not  r.aiscd  to  the  boiling  ]ioiiit. 
Collect  the  residue  of  this  evaporation,  throw  it,  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  into  a  large  crucible,  and 
proceed  to  carbonize  it,  taking  the  precaution,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation,  to  place  a  well- 
fitted  cover  over  the  crucible,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
volatilization  of  the  combination  of  iodine,  which 
may  be  formed.  The  carbonized  residue  is  now  to 
be  boiled  several  times  with  alcohol,  after  ivhich. 
these  sidutions  are  to  be  mixed  together,  and 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  Dissolve  this  pro- 
duct in  a  small  quanlity  of  distilled  water,  add  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  either  car- 
bonate of  sulphur,  or  what  is  better,  a  littlo  fresh 


starch,  with  one  drop  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
hme.  In  this  manner  the  least  trace  of  iodine 
may  be  disco^cred,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pure  oil  of  cod's  liver  always  contains  a  minute 
portion. 

THE   lODDRE-r   OF    POTASSIUM. 

M,  Ricord,  in  a  second  communication  on  the 
effects  produced  by  the  ioduret  of  potassium,  points 
out  the  pathogenic  results  from  its  administration 
in  certain  persons.  He  has  found  it  cause  erup- 
tions of  a  psydraceous  character,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  pustules  of  acne,  but  not  confined  to 
the  places  where  that  disease  is  located,  the  erup- 
tion occasionally  simidating  eczema,  herpes,  pur- 
purea lia?morrhagica,  rupia,  or  the  varieties  of 
erythema  ;  gastralgia,  ptyalism,  diuresis,  catarrho- 
(eJematous  ophthalmia,  coryza,  bronchitis,  iodic 
intoxicatii.in,  and  blenorrhagia.  have  all  been  re- 
spectively induced  by  the  use  of  the  imluret  of  po- 
tassium. Kicord  observes,  that  for  the  removal  of 
any  of  these  aftections  thus  induced,  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  suspend  the  medicine  for  a  time,  or 
diminish  the  dose.  He  has  as  yet  only  met  with 
six  cases  in  which  he  was  obhged  finally  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  the  remedy. 

CLINKERS. 

Mr.  Conway  Edwards,  of  Bathcaston,  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  communication  on  the  medi- 
cinal use  of  clinkers,  the  refuse  ot  the  blacksmiths* 
forge.  It  ditfers  from  common  ashes  and  coke  in 
its  greater  specific  gravity,  component  parts,  and 
external  appearance.  It  appears  to  possess  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  anthelmintic  properties,  and  is  of 
essential  service  in  chlorotic  and  dyspeptic  cases. 
Its  use  is  contra-indicated  where  an  inflammatory 
diathesis  prevails.  The  quantity  of  metal  which 
clinkers  contain,  varies  considerably:  the  best  is 
obtained  from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  the  most 
ponderous,  darkest,  and  most  metallic  in  appear- 
ance, should  be  selected.  The  light  slate-coloured 
clinker  is  inert.  It  is  prepared  for  medicinal  use 
by  pulverizing  it,  and  mixing  it  with  treacle  and 
honey:  to  every  eight  ounces  of  this  mass,  which 
should  be  of  the  consistence  of  stiff  paste,  half  an 
ounce  of  magnesia,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
ginger,  must  be  added.  The  dose  is  a  tea-spoon- 
ful tw-ice  a-day  for  three  d,ays;  then  an  interval  of 
three  days,  and  a  repetition  of  the  medicine  for  tho 
same  period.  The  first  dose  is  apt  to  cause  a 
sensation  of  a  gri-at  weight  in  the  epigastric 
region,  with  a  feeling  of  burning,  followed  by- 
sickness  and  f;iinting,  which  is  reheved  by  eructa- 
tion of  flatus.  Some  complain  of  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  particularly  the  joints;  others,  of  tight- 
ness across  the  forehead,  with  giddiness;  while  all 
are  troubled  with  heat,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  and 
gTeat  thirst.  At  the  second  dose,  the  symptoms 
are  moderated;  and  the  third  is  generally  taken 
with  impunity.  After  it  has  been  persevered  in 
for  some  time,  sensations  of  a  different  character 
arise.  These  are,  hunger,  and  a  feeling  of  health 
and  energv,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  patient  has 
been  a  stranger  for  years.  Then  the  complexion, 
if  pale,  commonly  receives  a  ruddy  tint,  and  the 
muscular  fibre  becomes  firm  and  enlarges.  Aftir 
the  first  dose,  the  faces  are  like  pitch — the  urino 
generally  pale  and  large  in  quantity — the  bowels, 
if  previously  costive,  become  regular  in  their 
action — the  pulse  gets  full,  and  the  skin  pleasantly 
relaxed. 

CHALYBEATE   SALT.S. 

Mr.  Bullock  has  lately  introduced  the  citrate, 
ammonio-citrate,  and  lactate  of  iron,  chaK'beate 
salts,  which  were  first  prepared  by  M.  Beral,  as 
useful,  more  scientific,  aud  more  pleasing  prepara- 
tions of  iron  than  those  in  ordinary  use.  Thcj 
have  been  employed  by  many  members  of  tin- 
profession,  who  speak  highly  of  them  in  those 
cases  where  a  chalybeate  is  required. 

PHLORIIIZIXE    AND   CI.NCnovlSE. 

By  the  aid  of  chemistry  we  have  obtained  two 
vegetable  alcaloids,  considered  to  possess  tonic  and 
anti-febrifuge  properties.  One  of  these,  phlorid- 
zine.  is  obtiiined  from  the  bark  of  the  mot  of  the 
apple  and  wild-eherry  trees,  as  follows: — The 
bark  of  the  recent  roots  is  lioilod  with  watci 
sufficient  to  cover  them,  for  half  an  hour.  This  is 
pourc'd  off,  and  the  same  (ptautitj-  is  again  used 
The  two  decoctions  are  mingled  together,  and  al 
tlic  end  of  si.x  hours  they  deposit  the  phloridzine 
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in  tlie  form  of  a  (le<'p  I'ed  volvety-looking  matter. 
Sr.  Li'l);iiuley,  tlie  Editor  of  the  Junrncil  de  Conna'ts- 
saucrs  Mcitico-Chlnui^icah-Sy  says,  its  eiHcacy  is  so 
decided,  tliat  we  cannot  hesitate  to  class  it  witli 
tlie  most  powerful  febrifuges;  and  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  f|nina,  that  it  never  induces  gas- 
tralgia.  The  other  alcaloid  is  the  einchovine, 
which  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Manzini,  in  the 
quinquina  jaen  of  commerce,  the  white  liark  of 
Condaniinc,  the  cinchona  ovata  of  Peru.  Its  pre- 
paration is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  quina.  It 
e-xists  in  the  form  of  prismatic,  elongated,  white, 
and  inodorous  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste  which 
is  not  at  tirst  pereeptiljle,  as  is  is  not  vei'y  soluble 
in  water.  It  presents  the  characteristics  of  .an 
nlcaloid:  it  forms  salts  with  dilute  acids,  which 
are  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ami  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  alcalies  and  their  carbonates, 
the  ioduret  of  potassium,  the  bi-ehloride  of  platina, 
tlie  cliloruret  of  gold,  and  other  metallic  chloru- 
rets.  Ammonia  also  causes  a  precipitation;  but 
if  the  volatile  alcali  be  at  all  in  excess,  a  portion  of 
the  einchovine  is  re-dissolvcd.  Its  atomic  compo- 
sition is — carbon  26,  hydrogen  54,  nitrogen  4, 
oxygen  8.    {llei^ue  MeiUcalr.) 

QUINA. 

Dr.  T.ugeol,  of  the  Havannah,  has  signalized  an 
interesting  fact  occurring  from  the  internal  exhi- 
bition of  large  doses  of  (]uina:  it  has  in  many 
cases  caused  deafness,  which  has  continued  for  two 
or  three  da^'s.  His  statement  has  been  confirmed 
by  other  physicians,  and  a  case  of  permanent  deaf- 
ness has  never  been  induced  by  it.  The 
sulphate  has  been  recently  tried  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  in  enormous  doses  in  Paris  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  and  of  typhoid  fever. 
Several  cases  are  recorded  where  the  patients  reco- 
vered ;  but  others  again  have  been  published,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  unfortunate  sufferers  died 
from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  overdose  of  quina, 
of  quininism  in  fact.  Dr.  Meirieu  of  Saint  Gilles, 
recommends  as  a  substitute  for  the  simple  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  a  mi.Kture 
containing  that  salt  in  solution,  and  charged  with 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  He  considers  that 
the  quina  is  rendered  more  soluble,  acts  with  greater 
energy,  and  in  a  smaller  dose.  {liullelin  ik  Tlicra- 
pfutiquf)  Other  compounds  of  the  alc;Lloid  of  the 
cinchona  have  been  introduced  into  notice  by 
Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  under  the  title  of  the 
lactate  and  valerianate,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
found  serviceable  in  practice,  but  cannot  come  into 
general  use  on  account  of  their  high  price. 

ARTEMESIA    ABSINTHIUM. 

Dr.  n.  Coulton  has  strongly  recommended  certain 
preparations  of  the  artemesia  absinthium,  the  plant 
being  a  grateful  bitter  and  tonic.  It  has  had  nu- 
merous medicinal  properties  attributed  to  it,  the 
chief  of  which  are  antiseptic,  anthelmintic,  deob- 
struent,  tonic  and  stomachic.  An  infusion  made 
with  half  a  drachm  of  the  dried  herb  (freed  from 
the  stalk)  and  ten  ounces  of  boiling-  water,  allowed 
to  stand  for  an  hour,  will  produce  an  infusion  of 
sufficient  strength :  the  dose,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
three  times  a  day.  The  tincture  is  superior  to  any 
other  preparation,  and  is  made  in  the  following 
^  manner; — Take  two  ounces  of  the  dried  herbs, 
free  from  the  stalk,  and  IG  ounces  of  rectified 
spirits;  macerate  12  days,  and  strain.  This  has  a 
most  beautiful  green  colour,  but  fades  on  keeping, 
and  it  possesses  the  full  aroma  of  the  plant,  and 
the  bitter  Havour  in  a  high  degree:  10  or  15 
minims  will  impart  a  strong  flavour  to  two  ounces 
of  water,  ,and  form  a  good  stomachic  draught. 
Wormwood  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  well  suited  to 
various  cases  of  chronic  disease,  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  support  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 
Where  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  has  been 
the  chief  feature  of  the  disease,  its  adaptation  has 
been  evident,  from  the  happy  results  that  have 
followed  its  adminislratiou. 

NITRATE   OF   .SILVER. 

A  great  objection  to  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  internally,  for  any  length  of  time,  has 
been  the  discolouration  of  the  skin  which  is  in 
general  caused  by  it,  and  which  has  hitherto  un- 
fortunately proved  to  be  permanent.  Dr.  Patter- 
son, of  the  Rathkeale  Infirmary,  has  made  this  a 
subject  of  imjuiry,  and  has  published  his  experi- 
ments.   Hii  does  not  believe  the  nitrate  reaches 


the  stomach  nndecomposed,  but  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  ere  it  enters  that  viscus,  it  is  changed 
into  the  chloride;  and  the  discolouration  he 
attributes  to  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  circulating  in  the  cutaneous  tissue  through 
the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  light,  and  the 
deposition  there  of  its  metallic  basis  in  a  state  of 
extreme  disaggregation.  All  persons  are  not 
subject  to  this  accident,  for  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays  can  only  be  effective  in  those  cases 
where  the  cutis  is  more  than  ordinarily  vascular, 
and  is  clothed  with  transparent  cuticle.  To  avoid 
this  discolouration,  and  yet  receive  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  tonic  powers  of  the  silver.  Dr.  Patter- 
son advises  the  employment  of  the  ioduret,  which 
is  uninfiucnced  by  the  sun-light.  It  is  easily 
prepared,  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  in 
distilled  water,  a  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash 
in  atomic  proportions.  If  161  grains,  or  one  pro- 
portional of  ioduret  of  potassium,  be  dissolved  in 
two  or  three  ounces  of  distilled  water,  ,aud  172 
grains,  or  one  proportional  of  nitrate  of  the  oxide 
of  silver,  bo  dissolved  in  two  or  three  other 
ounces  of  distilled  water — on  mixing  the  solutions, 
231  grains,  or  one  proportional  of  ioduret  of  silver, 
are  precipitated.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  thrown 
on  a  filter,  and  the  ioduret  of  silver  should  be 
washed  with  repeated  effusions  of  rain  or  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  before  a  fire. 
If  the'  ioduret  of  silver,  so  formed,  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  contaminated  with  any  nitrate  re- 
maining nndecomposed,  it  will  be  liable  to  dis- 
colouration. It  is,  therefore,  best  to  use  the 
ioduret  of  potassium  in  very  slight  excess,  and, 
for  facility  of  practice,  equal  weights  of 
each  salt  may  be  employed.  Ioduret  of  sil- 
ver, thus  prepared,  is  a  soft,  rich  look- 
ing, granular  pi>wder,  having  the  beautiful 
j>ale  greenish  yellow  color  of  the  canary  bird. 
It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water  ;  it  resists  the  action  of  the  diluted  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acids,  of  the  alcaline  snb- 
carbonates,  and  of  hydrochlorate  of  soda  ;  it  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  solution  of  hydriodate  of 
potash.  Dr.  Patterson  has  found  the  stain  caused 
on  the  skin  by  the  external  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  removed  by  a  solution  of  the  hydriodate 
of  potash,  and  has  further  ascertained,  that  nascent 
iodine  will  discharge  the  writing  of  indelible 
marking  ink,  made  with  the  nitrate,  and  thence 
concludes,  somewhat  too  hastily,  that  the  discolor- 
ation from  the  deposition  of  the  silver  in  the  skin 
may  be  lemoved  by  the  internal  and  external  em- 
ployment of  suitable  preparations  of  iodine,  for- 
getting the  impossibility  of  applying  his  remedies 
directly  to  the  rete  mucosum,  where  the  oxide 
or  metallic  silver  is  deposited,  and  also  not  taking 
into  account,  that  although  the  iodine  may  in- 
Huence  the  stains  caused  by  the  nitrate,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced  on  the 
reduced  metal. 

STYPTIC  WATER   OF   BROCCHIERI. 

The  styptic  water  of  brocchieri,  which  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  application  in  cases  of  ha;niorrhage, 
has  been  imitated  by  Dr.  Pereira,  of  Bonrdeaux, 
who  distills  a  water  from  the  fresh  wood  of  the 
pine,  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  water  of 
brocchieri.  It  is  prepared  as  follows : — Ten  pro- 
portions of  the  fresh  wood  of  the  pine,  sawn  into 
small  thin  pieces,  and  bruised  in  an  iron  mortar, 
are  put  into  a  flask  with  twenty  proportions  of 
water,  and  macerated  for  twelve  hours ;  the  liquid 
is  then  to  be  distilled  until  ten  proportions  have 
passed  over.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  to  be  put 
into  a  larger  vessel,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  essential  oil  which 
floats  on  the  top  is  to  be  removed.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  vessel  is  to  be  well  shaken,  and  the 
styptic  water  is  prepared.  It  is  sorae\vhat 
opaque,  and  has  a  smell  of  turpentine.  It  ought 
to  be  well  shaken  before  it  is  used. — {Journal  tie 
Medeiine  el  tie  Cliinirgie  Pratique).  M.  Dumas,  of 
Montpellier,  has  published  several  cases  of  uterine 
ha?raorrhage  occurring  during  jiregnaucy,  which  he 
has  arrested  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  tannin, 
either  in  the  form  t)f  pill,  draught,  or  injection, 
f,^  iininl  de  Medicine  ct  Cliinirgie  I'raliijue)  and  Dr. 
Liidiche  mentions  a  case  where  it  evidently  acted 
as  an  antidote  to  strychnia. — {Medirinlseiie  Zel- 
tuiig). — Another  styptic,  the  South  American  plant 


mntico  has  been  found  a  useful  application.  Dr. 
Mcmro,  of  Dundee,  has  employed  it  in  three  cases. 
The  feeling  produced  by  the  leaf,  wdien  anplied 
to  the  bleeding  surface,  is  one  of  increased 
heat  and  throbbing,  continuing  for  about  five 
minutes,  and  then  ceasing.  He  adds  that  he  cann  •' 
doubt  but  that  the  maticohas  niostdecidcd  stypti;: 
qualities,  and  may  become  a  very  valuable  additio- 
to  our  materia  medica.  The  tincture  of  catechu  ■ 
spoken  of  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  sore  nipple 
of  puerperal  females,  when  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  abated.  Much  contradictor)' evi. 
dence  has  been  offered  on  the  subject,  but  it  appears 
from  the  great  mass  of  testimony  that  it  is  most 
useful  in  sloughing  from  want  of  tone.  Fissures  in 
and  about  the  rectum  have  been  cured  in  many 
instances  by  the  use  of  cnemata,  containing  the 
extract  of  rhatany.  Protracted  or  obstinate  cases 
have  been  cured  in  a  comparatively  speaking  very 
short  time  by  this  remedy.- — ^Bulletin  general  ds 
Tlicrapeutique.)  Dr.  Burdach  of  Luckaii  describes 
a  case  where  creosote  acted  as  an  astringent  and 
styptic,  in  repressing  spongy  granulations,  and 
arresting  haunorrhage  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  {Medicinisehe  Zeiiwig.')  It  has  also  been 
recommended  in  sea  sickness  and  in  neuralgia.  It 
is  used  in  the  latter  disease  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  ^j.  creosote  to  ^ ;  of  lard.  This 
is  to  bo  applied  three  times  a  tlay  to  the  pari; 
affected. 

SECALE  CORNUTUJI. 

M.  Payan,  a  celebrated  surgeon  at  Aix,  has  cm- 
ployed  the  seealo  cornutum  in  the  treatment  of 
paraplegia,  dependant  on  defective  action  of  tlie 
spinal  cord,  without  alteration  in  its  structm-e. 
He  has  published  three  cases  in  the  Journal  do 
Plmrmacie,  illustrative  of  its  efficacy.  He  believes 
the  secale  cornutum  acts  primarily  and  especially 
on  the  spinal  cord.  Mr.  Quekett  attributes  the 
presence  of  the  spur  in  rye  to  a  parasitic  fungus, 
;ind  he  thinks  that  the  absorption  of  the  sporules 
of  the  fungus  b}'  the  fibres  of  the  root  of  the  ger- 
minating griiin,  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  cause 
of  this  singular  production,  and  when  they  arrive 
at  the  grain,  they  convert  it  into  the  body  known 
as  the  ergot.  M.  lionjean  de  Chambery  has  dis- 
covered two  principles  in  the  secale,  the  one  a  yel- 
lowish acrid  oil,  soluble  in  cola  ether  and  in  boiling 
alcohol,  which  is  highly  poisonous,  and  the  other 
an  aqueous  extract,  of  a  brown  colour,  thick  con- 
sistence, aud  musty  smell,  which  possesses  anti- 
hcemorrhagie  properties.  He  has  also  found  that; 
ergot  gathered  the  first  day  of  its  formation  has  not 
the  poisonous  properties  it  possesses  on  the  6th  day, 
and  further  that  when  exposed  to  boiling  heat,  or 
the  process  of  fermentation  is  excited,  it  loses  its 
properties. — {Journal  de  Cliimie  Medicate.}  Mr.Gore, 
of  Limerick,  recommends  an  aromatic  ammoniacal 
tincture  as  the  best  mode  of  administering  tho 
ergot  in  cases  of  inertia  uteri.  Dr.  Wright  has 
used  the  oil  obtained  by  means  of  ether  in  the  doso 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  drops  combined  with  a  lit- 
tle aromatic  tincture,  and  he  states  that  he  has 
found  it  particularly  efficacious  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  spur  itself  would  have  been  serviceable.  Ho 
considers  it  more  certain  and  rapid  in  its  etVects, 
more  easy  of  administration,  and  less  disagreeable 
than  either  the  infusion  or  the  substance.  He  has 
used  it  externally  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  he  re- 
commends it  as  a  substitute  for  creosote  in  tho 
treatment  of  tooth-ache,  and  has  emplo3-ed  it 
with  success  in  epistaxis  aud  other  h;emorrhages. 
M.  Blanc,  of  Aix-les-Bains,  has  used  the  aqueous 
extract  in  a  case  of  abundant  aud  obstinate  hre- 
raorrhage  with  excellent  effect ;  he  gave  from  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple  in  the  course  of  the  day.  M. 
Bonjean  de  Chambciy  thinks  it  applicable  in  cases 
of  hemorrhage  whether  simple  or  puerperal— 
(Journal  de  Ctdmie  Medicate.)  A  singular  case  is  re- 
corded in  the  supplementary  number  of  the  Gaz. 
dcs  ffopiiaiix  for  October  last.  An  unmarried 
woman,  40  years  of  age,  was  affected  with  cancer 
uteri,  attended  with  haemorrhage,  to  arrest  which 
her  medical  attendant  prescribed  the  secale  in  the 
form  of  pills,  giving  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  in 
the  twenty  -four  hours.  These  pills  were  taken  for 
several  successive  d;iys,  their  use  intermitted  when 
the  haemorrhage  diminished,  aud  resumed  on  its 
reaugmentation.  In  the  space  of  thirty-six  days 
four  drachms  bad  been  taken;    the  patient  was 


then  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  and  the  -nhole 
nf  the  vaginal  raucous  membrane  appeared  of 
it  slatv,  grey  colour,  and  exhaling  a  characteristic 
odor.  The  membrane  came  away  in  shreds  at  tlie 
end  of  about  eight  days,  but  when  the  cure  had 
proceeded  thus  far,  a  sudden  attack  of  h;emorrhage 
tarried  oti"  the  patient. 

BENZOIC    ACIR. 

jNIr.Alexander  Urc,  in  a  comniuTiication  on  gouty 
Concretions,  published  in  the  last  volume  but  one  of 
Ihe  Mcdico-Cliinirgicat  Tiaiisarlions,  states  that  the 
anost  Unequivocal  proofs  have  been  afibrded  him  of 
the  efficacy  of  benzoic  acid  in  correcting  and  re- 
isoiing  certain  disordered  states  of  the  urine  in 
i<^divi(fu«ls  prone  to  attacks  of  gravel.  Pr.  Walker 
of  Huddersfield  published  an  account  of  the  advan- 
tno-e  he  had  derived  fr<im  the  use  of  benzoic  acid, 
combined  with  balsam  of  copaiba,  in  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  urinarj'  organs.  Tliese  united  state- 
ments induced  Afr.  Soden,  of  Bath,  to  give  it  a 
trial  in  certain  cases  of  irritable  bladder  which  came 
under  his  notice,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result.  lie  details  five  cases,  one 
•'ccuning  in  private  practice,  and  the  rest  in  the 
hospital,  in  all  of  which  almost  immediate  benefit 
followed.  He  prescribed  it,  combined  with  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  according  to  Dr.  AValker's 
Jilan,  but  he  says  it  is  very  desirable  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  benzoic  acid  alone  in  similar 
cases,  more  particularly  as  the  balsam  is  apt 
to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs.  This  he 
promises  to  do  in  future  cases.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  the  exhibition  of 
this  compound  medicine  is,  its  decided  efticaey  in 
diminishing,  and  in  some  instances,  completely 
suppressing  the  mueo-purulent  deposition  m  the 
ju'ine,  which  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  most 
eases  of  afi:ections  of  the  bladder.  An  important 
fact  is  stated  by  Mr.  A.  Ure,  that  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  benzoic  acid,  the  uric  acid  dis- 
appears from  the  urine,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
bippuric  acid,  into  which,  he  tliinks,  it  is  converted 
by  the  action  of  the  benzoic  acid.  Mr.  Garrod 
c<infirms  the  discovery  of  the  hippuric  acid  in  the 
urine,  after  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid;  but 
he  adds,  that  he  has  also  found  a  trace  of  uric 
acid.  M.  Bouchardat,  the  principal  pharmacicn 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  however,  gave  a  patient,  whose 
urine  deposited  uric  acid  freely,  a  scruple  of  ben- 
::oic  acid  in  can  sucree  ;  the  sole  effect  of  which 
was,  that  the  uric  acid  was  rendered  soluble,  but 
not  changed  into  hippuric  acid.  The  experiment 
•Aas  repeated  three  successive  days,  each  time  with 
thft  same  result.  — (/c/«raa/  dcs  Ccnnaissaiices  Mc- 
ilicalcs,} 

Mr.  Garrod  has  suggested  a  very  ingenious 
theory  for  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  ben- 
zoic acid  is  converted  into  the  liippuric.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  one  equivah'nt  of  lactate  of 
urea,  minus  two  equivalents  of  water,  give  the 
requisite  elements  for  the  conversion  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  benzoic  acid  into  two  equivalents  of  hip- 
puric acid.  The  following  fornuila  will  express 
this  more  clearly. 

Benzoic  acid  (2  equiv.)  .  .  C  23     H.IO     0.6 
Lactate,  of  urea  (1  equiv.).  C.   8     H.  8     0.6     N.2 


Minus 


C.3G 


H.18  n.l2     N.2 
H.  2  O.  2.2  eqv. 


C.3G     H.lG  O.lO     N.2 
=  Hippuric  acid  (2  cciuiv.)  C.3(i     H.Ii;  O.lO     N.2 

This  explanation,  however,  Mr.  Ure  docs  not 
admit,  and  he  mentions,  to  disprove  it.  that  bavin" 
swallowed  a  scruple  of  cinnamic  acid,  the  presence 
ol  the  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  resulted,  and  if 
we  apply  the  arithmetical  formula  to  this  fact, 
substituting  the  cinnamic  for  the  benzoic  acid,  we 
tiblain  a  result  wholly  incompatible  with  this  hy- 
pothesis ;  for  two  equivalents  of  cinnamic  acid  + 
one  of  lactate  of  in-ea,  —  tivo  of  water  will  give 
CA4  H.20  O.lO  N.2,  wliile  tw.>  e(|uivalents  of 
hippuric  acid  give  0.36  11.1'i  OlO  N.2,  leaving 
C.S  H.4  to  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Ure,  as  I  liave 
already  said,  is  of  opinion  that  the  uric  acid,  ami 
iHit  the  benzoic,  is  converted  into  the  hippuric, 
li  t  as  eariy  as  ISSl  Professor  ■\Vi'.hIcr  believed 
that  benzoic  acid,  duving  digestion,  was   probably 

■luir.gr^  into  hinmrit,  tmd  his  opinion  has  been 


since  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Keller, 
who,  having  taken  thirty-two  grains  of  benzoic 
acid,  obtained  a  proportionate  quantity  of  hippuric 
acid  from  the  urine,  the  Huid  also  containing  its 
chief  ingredients,  urea  and  uric  acid,  apparently 
in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  normal  urine. 
The  hippuric  acid  existi'd  in  the  fluid  in  combina- 
tion with  a  base.  M.  Keller,  speaking  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  benzoic  acid  as  a  remedy  for  the 
gouty  and  calculous  concretions  of  uric  acid  con- 
cludes as  a  consequence  of  his  experiments,  that 
Mr.  Ure  was  too  hasty  in  advising  it,  and  he  adds 
that  as  his  observations  were  made  on  a  gouty 
patient,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  urine,  even 
without  the  internal  use  of  benzoic  acid,  wcaild 
have  been  found  not  to  contain  any  uric  acid.  The 
question,  however,  is  still  sub  jmtice.  (Jntm/en 
dtr  thcmie  mid  Pliai-rnacie.)  While  on  this  subject 
I  may  mentitm  that,  to  obtain  benzoic  acid  very 
pure,  aud  free  from  empyreumatic  smell,  M. 
Jaussens  directs  one  part  of  the  benzoic  acid  of 
commerce  to  be  mixed  with  eight  parts  of  distilled 
water,  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia  added, 
and  the  solution  of  benzoate  of  ammonia  thus 
formed,  to  be  treated  with  purified  animal  char- 
coal. He  then  orders  the  solution  to  be  filtered, 
and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the 
benzoic  acid  will  !)e  separated  in  beautifully  white 
fiakes.  These  Hakes,  thrown  on  to  a  filter,  and 
washed  several  times  with  distilled  water,  are 
afterwards  to  be  drained,  and  then  dissolved  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  so- 
lution is  to  be  filtered,  and  then  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  benzoic  acid, 
which  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  that  liquid.  By 
this  means,  the  essential  oil,  to  tlie  presence  of 
which  in  the  ordinary  flowers  of  benzoin,  their  pe- 
culiar smell  is  due,  is  retained  in  solution  in  the 
alcoholic  liquor.  It  only  remains  to  crystallize  or 
sublime  the  precipitated  acid,  to  obtain  it  in  a 
state  of  great  purity  and  beauty.  (Archices  de  Me- 
dicine lietges). 

CIBEBS. 

On  giving  cubebs  internally,  we  remark  that 
shortly  after  its  reception  in  the  stomach,  the 
urine  becomes  impregnated  with  a  very  marked 
odour  of  the  volatile  oil,  showiug  that  the  essential 
oil  contained  in  the  piper  passes  rapidly  through 
the  digestive  tulie  int(.)  the  urine.  The  knowdedgc 
of  this  fact  led  M.  Piorry  to  think  that  this  medi- 
cine acted  locally  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea, 
by  exercising  througli  the  medium  of  tlie  urine  a 
topical  action  upon  the  canal,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  best  mode  of  administering  the  cubebs 
will  be  that  which  keeps  the  urine  constantly 
charged  therewith.  Acting  upon  this  oinnion,  M. 
Piorry  gives  his  patients  a  bolus  containing  a  scru- 
ple of  cubebs  every  hour,  or  abi.)ut  an  ounce  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  He  has  liuis  cured  several 
cases  in  four  or  five  days,  aud  in  one  instance, 
where  the  complaint  was  of  two  months'  standing, 
it  was  removed  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  plan 
pursued  for  women  consists  in  throwing  an  injec- 
tion, made  by  infusing  half  an  ounce  of  cubebs  in 
a  pint  of  water,  into  the  vagina  every  hour. 

Two  very  interesting  cases  of  poisoning  by  cu- 
bebs, one  of  which  terminated  fatally,  have  been 
recently  placed  on  record.  They  occurred  at  Val- 
paraiso, and  it  seems  that  the  patients  in  both 
cases,  after  taking  cubebs  for  some  time,  changed 
their  druggists,  and  obtained  the  drug  from  another 
party,  both  sending  to  the  same  lujuse.  The 
dose  taken  was  h.alf  an  ouuce  at  bed  time,  and  the 
next  day  they  were  found  in  a  state  of  complete  as- 
phyxia. The  symptoms  presented  in  the  case  that 
terminated  fatail3"were  as  folloHS  : — the  body  in  a 
state  of  supination  ;  all  the  senses  extinguished, 
without  hearing,  speech,  or  movement  ;  the  eye- 
lids fallen,  and  when  raised,  the  eyes  look  cloudy 
and  fixed;  the  pupils  dilated  ;  extremities  flexible  ; 
heat  natural  and  equally  difiiised  ;  face  red  ; 
pulse  slow,  feeble,  and  very  irregular  ,  respiration 
hardly  perceptible.  On  examination  of  the  body 
after  death,  the  viscera  were  found  congested 
with  black  fluid  blood,  the  entire  venous  s^'stem 
being  cpiilc  gorged  therewith  ;  nowhere  was  there 
founu  any  red  or  coagulated  blooil.  The  only  cx- 
plamitioil  that  can  be  j^iven  of  such  an  tn-currence, 
is  tlial  sortie  poison  was  mixed  with  the  cubebs, 
but  U  is  said  that  iliey  lia»c  Ijccu  exaiuincd  by 


two  pharmaceutical  chemists,  who  could  not  detect; 
anything  deleterious. 

GUBJUN  BALSAM. 
Dr.O'SIiaughness}',  agentleman  of  high  chemical 
knowledge,  to  w  bom  was  entrusted  the  editing  the 
Bengal  JJispensatory,  has  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice some  indigenous  remedies  as  substitutes  for 
drugs  in  general  use,  which  are  only  to  be  ob- 
tained from  foreign  countries.  Among  these  is- 
the  gurjuu  balsam,  the  essential  oil  of  which  has- 
been  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  balsam  of 
copaiba  in  the  treatment  of  g'.^norrhea.  Some  ob- 
stinate c;ises  of  chronic  gonorrhea  and  gleet,  which 
had  long  resisted  copaiba  and  cubebs,  have  been: 
cured  by  this  remedy.  The  balsam  itself  varies  ini 
ctmsistence  from  that  of  thick  honey  to  a  light 
oily  liquid.  As  found  in  the  bazaar,  it  generally 
occurs  as  a  brown  oily,  semi-transparent  liipiid,. 
possessing  a  sp.  grav.  0,9()2.  It  is  totally  insoluble 
in  water,  freely  in  warm  alcohol,  and  with  diffi- 
culty in  ether.  By  distillation,  from  thirty-five  to. 
forty  parts  per  hundred  of  essential  oil  are  ob- 
tained, and  a  thick  resin  remains  in  the  retorl. 
The  pure  essential  oil  is  transparent,  and  nearly 
colourless,  of  sp.  grav.  0,934  :  it  is  soluble  ire 
alcohol,  ether,  naphtha,  and  the  essential  and 
fixed  oils.  It  dissolves  caoutchouc,  copal,  Valeria 
resin,  and  soliil  gluten.  Its  savour  is  acrid, 
sweetish,  and  heavy,  and  its  odour  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  the  essential  oil  of  copaiba.  It  is 
administered  in  the  dose  of  10  to  30  drops,  three 
or  more  times  in  the  day.  It  generally  causes  a 
sensation  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium,  eructa- 
tions, and  sometimes  slight  purging,  .and  it  com- 
municates a  strong  smell  of  turpentine  to  the 
urine,  which  it  increases  remarkably  in  quantity. 

STORAX. 

In  France  purified  storax  has  been  again  tried 
on  the  plan  of  I/Hcritier,  as  a.  substitute  for  co- 
paiba. M.  Lepage,  of  Gisors,  recommends  the- 
following  plan  for  purifying  the  storax.  Liquid 
storax  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling' 
alcohol.  By  introducing  it  into  a  retort  with  frora 
two  to  tno  and  a  half  parts  of  alcohol  at  34  deg. 
and  heating  the  mixture  in  the  sand-balh  until  it 
boils,  a  turbid  solution  will  be  obtained,  which, 
filtered  rapidly,  will  deposit  on  coi>ling,  a  greenisti 
fluid  resin,  almost  transparent,  and  of  a  very  pow- 
erful odour.  If  the  operation  be  carried  on  speed- 
ily, and  the  liquid  be  divided  so  as  to  be  filtered 
through  dift'erent  apparatus  at  the  same  time,  the 
only  residuum  in  the  filter  will  be  imp«vilics 
without  any  resin  ;  but  if  any  turbid  solution  re- 
main, it  may  be  heated  a.-ain  with  a  little  alcohol, 
and  filtered  while  boiling.  When  the  resin  has 
been  entirely  separated,  which  requires  about  12 
hours,  the  ale(4iol  may  be  recovered  by  distilla- 
tion, and  the  storax  must  be  heated  in  a  sand- 
bath,  to  drive  off  the  alcohol  which  maj  be  com- 
bined with  it.  Thus  purified,  storax  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  semi-transparent 
resin,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  the  consistence 
of  turpentine  ;  it  is  soluble  iu  ether  in  almost  any 
proportion  ;  alcohol  at  40  deg.  dissolves  it  ra- 
pidly, but  it  is  little  soluble  in  .-.Icohol  at  33  deg. : 
its  alcoholic  solution  reddens  test  paper.  It  must 
be  preser%ed  in  well  stoppered  bottles,  kept  full  as 
much  as  possible,  without  whicli  a  superficial 
crystalline  layer  firms  on  the  surface,  the  thick- 
ness of  which  augments  gradually.  For  internal 
administration,  it  may  be  mixed  with  calcined 
magnesia  and  made  into  pills,  or  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol, and  then  made  into  syrup  with  sugar  and 
gum  arable,  or  else  given  in  the  form    of  mixture, 

rubbed  down  w ith  the  yolk  of  eggs (Journal  de 

Chemic  Medicn'e). 

CHINVM    ASIATICU.M. 

As  a  substitute  for  Ipecacuanha,  the  fresh  bulbs 
of  the  crinum  asiaticuin,  a  plant  common  in  Hen- 
gal,  and  often  cultivati-d  in  the  gardens,  have  beon 
found  serviceable;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  the  only 
indigenous  emetic  ]ilant  met  with  abundantly, 
which  does  not  produce  griping,  purging,  or  other 
distressing  symptoms.  Fnun  two  to  four  drachms 
of  the  fresh  root,  bruised  into  a  paste,  and  squeezed, 
will  furnish  a  juice,  which  becomes  emetic  after 
a  few  minutes,  and  in  smaller  doses  nauseant  and 
diaphoretic.  The  dried  sliced  roots  are  efficient, 
but  the  dose  must  be  doubled  i  the  extract,  whe- 
ther iiqucous  or  ftlcholiolic,  is  uncertain  in  its  »«• 
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tion.  The  powdered  seeds  of  tlie  ipoina;a  caerulea 
ill  the  dose  of  from  M  to  40  {grains,  act  as  a  quid;, 
safe,  and  pleasant  cathartic.  The  alcoholic 
extract,  wliich  consists  of  resin  and  oil,  is  deep 
brown,  iliictile,  of  excellent  pilhilav  consistence, 
and  Keeps  for  several  months.  In  ten  grain  doses 
it  produces  the  elVects  of  jaln[)  with  certainly  and 
speed  ;  the  tastu  is  scarcely  perceptihle. — (^Bengal 
l)isp2nsatonj.') 

OX-GALT,. 

Ox-gall  has  been  introdnced  by  Dr.  Clay, 
the  eminent  surn;eon  of  Manchester,  as  a  va- 
luable aperient,  acting  without  causing  any  un- 
easiness, and  j^iving  a  free  and  full  pulpy  mo- 
tion. -He  thinks  it  direct'y  dissolves  the  hardened 
fceces,  and  by  that  action  alone  renders  them  easier 
of  propulsion,  while,  by  the  addition  of  bile,  the 
constipation  is  directly  overcome,  and  by  charging 
the  system  with  an  extra  quantity  of  healthy 
bilious  secretion,  its  recurrence  is  prevented,  giving 
time  for  improving  the  secreting  powers  of  the 
liver,  by  other  remedial  measures.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  eniphiy  opium,  and  it  is  wished  to 
avoid  the  peculiar  tcndenc)'  of  the  drug  to  consti- 
pate the  bowels,  the  eft'ect  is  obtained  by  combin- 
ing the  inspissated  ox-gall  «ilh  it,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  in  no  way  impedes  the  action  of  tlie 
opium.  The  g:ill  bladder  of  a  moderately  sized 
ox  will  at1i.»rd  as  much  extract  as  will  make  100 
pills  of  four  grains  each.  It  is  an  article  both 
cheap  and  easy  to  procure,  and  deserves  to  be 
generally  tried. 

TALLTCOONAH  OIL. 

Mr.  Clarke  the  senior  assistant  surgeon  to  th.' 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  published  a  communi- 
cation on  the  Tallicoonah  or  Kenduh  oil,  which  is 
u<;cd  by  the  liberated  Africans  as  an  antlielmiiitic 
and  cathartic.  The  best  specimens  are  liquid,  but 
it  is  more  generally  found  concrete.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  ounces,  thrtiwn  np  as  an  enema. 
In  over-doses,  it  produces  the  most  violent  hyper- 
catharsis,  cold  sweats,  and  vomiting,  succeeded  bj' 
collapse;  and,  if  remedial  means  are  not  promptly 
employed,  even  by  death.  Mr.  Clarke  says  it  is 
injurious  in  persons  of  a  weak  habit  of  body:  but, 
to  others,  he  can  conlidently  recommend  it  as  a 
safe  and  powerful  anthelmintic. 

mSULPIlUHET  OF   CARBON. 

The  bisulphuret  of  carbon  has  been  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ej-e,  by  Dr. 
Turr.huU.  He  says  it  is  so  volatile  that  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  eye,  when  the  bottle  is  held  in 
a  warm  hand  for  a  few  seconds,  is  as  much  as  can 
be  borne,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  pricking 
beat  and  How  *.>f  tears  it  occasitms.  He,  therefore, 
directs  the  patient  to  close  the  eyelids  during  its 
use,  deriving,  he  says,  the  same  beneticial  etfect  to 
the  eve,  without  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  It 
generally  contracts  the  pupil,  and  very  seldom 
dilates  it.  He  has  used  it  in  enlarged,  indurated, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  in  deafness  depending  on 
a  want  of  nervous  energy,  and  deficiency  of  wax. 
Tin*  value  of  this  remedy  remain...,  ho^vever.  to  be 
ascertained,  for,  unfortunately,  the  authm'ity  on 
which  it  is  brought  forward  is  so  slight,  the  rea- 
soning so  inconsequent,  and  the  communication 
itself  so  imperfect  iu  its  details,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  statement. 

I'RDSSIC  ACin. 
The  vapour  of  prussic  acid  has  been  recommended 
by  the^amo  person,  for  the  treatment  of  certain  di- 
seases of  the  eye,  among  which  st.aphyloma  has 
bei'u  especially  particularized, without  regard  to  the 
I'bvious  fact,  that  as  it  consists  essentially  in  a 
ehunge  of  structure,  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
effect  a  cure  by  any  remedies,  so  as  to  restore  the 
in-gan  to  its  primitive  condition.  The  statements 
that  were  made  in  recommending  a  remedy  for 
such  a  purpose,  would  serve  only  to  excite  the 
ridicule  ol  the  profession,  were  they  not  promid- 
gated  by  the  non-medical  portion  of  the  press, 
wiiich  has  unfortunately  given  them  an  injurious 
notoriety. 

NEW  REMFDIES   rOIl  SKIN   DISEASES. 

I  cannot  Conclude  this  summary  without  noticing 


cases.  In  two — one  of  psoriasis  gyrata,  and  the 
other  of  lepra  Tulgaris — it  failed.  The  remaining 
twelve  were  cured.  'I'wo  were  instances  of  lepra 
vulgaris  the  others  of  psoriasis.  The  remedy  was 
applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  with  two 
scruples  of  naphthaline  to  thirty  of  lard.  AVhen 
.ipplied  too  strong,  it  causes  a  burning  heat,  which 
is  soon  removed  by  baths  and  poultices.  It  is  apt 
to  cause  erj'sipelas,  if  not  carefully  watched.  {Bul- 
Utin  Gi'neriilc  tic  21.crapeuli(]ue.) 

Compounds  of  charco.al  and  potass,  and  of  soot 
and  potass,  with  or  without  sulphur,  were  intro- 
duced abo\e  two  years  since  by  Dr.  Polja,  under 
the  barbarous,  but  significant,  names  of  anthroko- 
kali  and  fuligokali.  He  says,  he  has  tried  them 
witli  great  success  in  cases  of  dartres,  scrofula, 
chronic  rheumatism,  rheumatic  enlargements  of 
the  joints,  gonty  concretions,  and  hydrarthosis. 
He  administers  two  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
mixed  with  liquorice  powder,  tu-  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  M.  Gibert  found  them  most  useful  as 
external  applications.  He  tried  them  in  eighty 
cases,  all  of  which  improved  under  the  treatment, 
and  several  were  cured.  They  possess  disoutient, 
detersive,  and  slightly  stimulant  properties. — 
(^Gaze'ti'  dcs  Hosp'ttau.i.) 

The  chloride  of  zinc,  introduced  by  M.  Can- 
quoin,  and  afterw.irds  Ijrought  befcn-e  the  medical 
profession  in  England  by  Dr.  Riofi'rey  and  Jlr. 
Tre,  has  been  extensively  tried  by  Dr.  Hyron,  of 
the  County  of  Meath  Infirmary,  in  cases  of  lupus 
exidens,  or  cutaneous  cancer.  He  prefers  it  to  any 
other  remedy  but  ajiplies  it  dilVerently  to  M.  Can- 
quoin,  w  ho  directed  it  to  be  made  into  a  paste  with 
fiiuir,  lirae,  or  some  other  substance.  llr.  Byron 
uses  it  in  substance  directly,  because,  1st.,  it  is 
at  once,  and  in  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  its  escharotic 
powers,  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
diseased  surface  ;  2nd,  its  re-application  is  re- 
gulated by  existing  circumstances;  and,  3rd,  no 
parts  are  subjected  to  its  use,  but  those  which 
seem  to  reipiire  it.  Its  power  in  speedily  removing 
the  painful  corroding  sensation  experienced  in  the 
site  of  the  ulcer  is  very  remarkable.  The  slough- 
ing condition  of  the  sore  also  is  soon  changed 
into  a  more  healthy  state,  and  florid  firm  granula- 
tions siiring  up  under  its  use.  The  pain  occa- 
sioned by  its  application  is  exceedingly  severe,  and 
all  the  symptoms  produced  by  it  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  by,  before  it  is  re-applied.  Some  precau- 
tion is  'necessary  in  using  this  escharotic  to 
the  .skin  of  the  head  and  face  in  young  subjects,, 
for  whom  it  should  be  employed  in  a  diluted  state 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES   IN  SCIENCE. 

YENTILATIO.N  OF  IlOtJSliS. 
Mr.  ."i.  Liddell,  of  Glasgow,  read  to  the 
British  Association,  a  paper  on  the  Ventilation 
of  Houses,  which  consists  in  drawing  off  the  foul 
air  from  each  room  byaj^jie  leading  to  the  chim- 
ney of  a  steam-engine,  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  benelicial  resuUs  as  reg.irds  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  particularly  by  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  fever  cases. 
The  plan  hai  been  tried  in  tlie  Glasgow  Fever 
Hospital,  in  wliicli  tlie  beds  for  fever  patients, 
&c.,  were  fitted  up  with  the  tubes  for  carrying 
away  noxious  effluvia.  A  similar  ])lan  for  the 
ventilation  of  ships  «nd  steamers  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Ur.  Rcid,  by  leading  tubes  from 
the  berths  info  a  stove  on  deck,  or  in  steamers, 
into  the  chimney.  ISIr.  Liddell  slated  that  the 
expense  for  a  house  of  00,000  cubic  feet  was 
only  40  lbs.  of  coal  in  twei.ty-fonr  hours.  Sir 
John  Robison  observed,  that  it  was  highly  sa- 
tisfactory to  find  sound  principles  in  regard  to 
ventilation  making  their  way  amongst  the  people 
of  this  country  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  lime  to 
be  regretted  that  ineffective  plans  should  be 
reso/ted  to,  when  the  very  best  plans  iiad  been 
many  years  before  the  public.  The  mode  of 
ventilaiinn-   the   De:bv    Infirmarv.    devised    hv 


DR.  PAIERNE  S  SECRET. 
The  Editor  of  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  ob- 
serves, "  It  is  only  to  take  down  with  ynti 
something  that  will  absorb  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  as  fa^t  as  you  generate  it,  and  something 
else  (with  a  lucifer  match  or  two  to  heat  it,) 
from  which  you  may  set  free  oxygen  onougli  to 
keep  you  alive.  Doubless,  these  are  thi  main 
conditions  of  the  experiment — and  there  aro 
several  well-known  substances  which  do  pos- 
sess these  two  requisites.  Pure  pofassa,  for 
example,  will  absorb  nearly  half  its  weight, 
of  carbonic  ac'd  gas  ;  and  chlorate  of  potass 
gives  out,  when  heated,  0915  parts  per  100  of 
oxygen.'^ 

THE    KUDE    I-ICIIT    I-i    MANCHESTER. 

The  Razaar  at  Deansgate,  Manchester,  has 
lately  been  illuminated  with  Mr.  Goldsnorthy 
Gurney's  patent  Rude  Light.  The  shop  is 
1:2S0  feet  in  length  and  48  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tained formerly  no  fewer  than  73  gas-lights, 
(12  of  theraargand  burners),  which  have  been 
displaced  by  four  Rude  Lights.  Not  only  is 
this  new  light  more  intense  and  beautiful  than 
that  of  ordinary  gas,  but  it  is  so  pure  and  white 
that  it  docs  not  cast  a  false  glare  on  colours. 
Thus,  by  it  greens  may  be  distinguished  from 
blues  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  any  small 
print  can  be  more  readily  read  by  the  Bude  Light 
at  a  distance,  than  by  the  common  gas  light 
placed  just  above  it.  Each  of  the  lights  prc- 
eeeds  from  three  concentric  rings  of  tubing, 
with  numerous  perforations,  in  which  is  burnt 
the  gas  supjilied  from  the  Manchester  gas 
works  ;  Mr.  Gurney's  patent  consisting  in  an 
apparatus,  attached  to  the  meter,  for  )iurifying- 
the  gas  by  passing  it  through  a  chemical  mix- 
ture ;  and  iron  tubing  being  substituted  for 
that  of  lead.  The  consumption  of  the  purifiej 
gas  by  the  large  centre  light  in  the  bazaar  is 
80  cubic  feet  per  hour;  each  of  the  smaller 
ones  consumes  45  cubic  feet  iu  the  same  time. 
— Abridged  from  the  Shrewsbury    Chronicle. 

THE    BOCCIUS    LIGHT. 

This  invention,  named  after  the  patentee, 
Gottlieb  Roccius,  was  first  exhibited  opposite 
Xorthumberland  House,  in  the  Strand,  when 
its  brilliancy  excited  considerable  interest  as  to 
the  lueans  of  its  |)roduction. 

In  the  specification,  this  new  light  is  de- 
scribed as  "certain  improvements  in  the  com- 
bustion of  gas."  The  gas  is  supplied  from  a 
number  of  concentric  rings,  perforated  witli  a 
vast  number  of  small  hides  on  llieir  nnper  sur- 
faces ;  that  is,  precisely  the  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gurney,  in  his  Bude  Light.  iuste.'.u, 
however,  of  one  chimney,  as  usual,  Mr. 
Buccius  applies,  above  the  jet-holes  of  the 
burners,  two  or  more  concentric  chimneys,  or 
cylinders,  in  addition  to  and  within  the  usual 
chimney  of  glass.  The  body  of  the  burners 
may  be  of  any  suitable  metal:  but,  for  the 
upper  surface,  through  which  the  jet-holes  are 
pierced,  the  patentee  uses  the  German  silver 
soldered  into  it,  "  on  account  of  the  high 
temperature  required  for  its  fusion." — In  con- 
structing burners  of  two  or  more  concentric 
rings,  the  ])atentee  jilaccs  the  inner  ring  at  a 
certain  height  above  the  outer  one,  or  that  next 
to  it ;  thus'to  provide  for  the  greater  equality 
of  the  height  of  the  several  cylinders  of  flame 
in  such  burners,  so  that  they  shall  terminate  a; 
exactly  as  possible  at  one  and  the  same  level, 
and  all  enter  the  central  chimney  altogether, 
lie  finds  by  this  arrangement  that  the  cconomj' 
or  luminous  effect  arising  from  the  combustion 
of  a  given  quantity  of  g'as,  is  much  increased; 
an  effect  which  be  attributes  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  circum  tance  that  nearly  equal  lu- 
minositv  is   obtained   '"   'be   ti.i ■""■'■ "■■•■i' 
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consumer  and  to  the  companies,  but  more  es-  ^^^^J^^^     ° ^^,d,„,,.  of  Sciences  (March 

pecial  to  the  latter,  who  take  g«°d  ^^f  ^  J^^  ^M  J\^''l\Z  read  a  communication  on  the 
the   meter   shall   not   and   cannot  6  ve    "we  n*;  M    A  ^^^^  ^^^^^^   by  a  covering 

than  a  nominal  lOOO  feet  for  t^^ ^  v,  to  be  Uf "now  and  respecting  which  there  has 
redstered,  which  "^y^^^r'^'  1^0  their  htlX'  been  much  scepticism.  M.  Arago 
not  000  for  t!ie  lOOO;  Ij^t  'l^'^J' ^^^^'^'^'M  ,", I  i^t  M  Bou.singault  had  ascertamed 
tenants  to  run  the  risk  of  'l'^i""<''"S'^^7f      fjfXf  fie  theory  beyond  the  possibility 

■        '  "  ' """°  """"  certain   quantity  of  water  in  his  meter  he  is 

resistering  water  as  well  as  gas  .■' 


qnme    should  be  such  that  its  top  is  just  re- 
ce  ved  w  tldn  the  lower  edge  of  the  innermost 

light  Drniiany  chimneys,  and    .le 

Ht  wilTl      pe  •  ectly  steady  ;  the  lower  edge    tenants 

Se  central 'chimneys  defining  th^ "^  -'t  1  selves  c 

of  the  light,  so  that  the  jagged 


truncated  section  of  a  luminous  cone. 

The  merit  of  this  li-ht  has  been  much  ques 

tioned  The  Editor  of  the  Mechanics  Ma:ia.me 
ob"en-es:   "Its  novelty  is  of  a  strange  sort : 

-whereas  it  has  been  generally  consulered 
.dvi  able  that  the  chimney  of  a  lamp  should 
et  as  little  shadow  as  poss  b!e,  the  second 
chimney  of  the  Boccius  lamp  is  made  of  solid 
n  etal  and  casts  a  darker  and  deeper  shadow 
than  any  we  ever  saw.    Our  present  impress  on 

■  of  rtris  new  wonder  of  the  day  is-that  what  is 
^ood  in  it  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not 
food  "-Dr.  Ure,  too,  has  pronounced  the 
Boccius  Li^ht  to  to  be  a  palpable  imitation  oi 
the  Bude  Light. 

THE    KEW    FREKCH    IIGHT 

A  French  chemist  of  note  has  patented  this 
improvement,  both   in  France  and  England, 
th-ouoh  M.  Charlieu,  of  Paris.     Its  mam  iea- 
turc  which  forms  tlie  subject  of  the  latter  part 
of  ,h.  patent)  consists  in  affixing  to  the  centre 
of  he  burner  an  upright  stem,  or  one  stem  to 
oLh  hoi"  of  the  burner.     The  liquid  is  cou- 
Tuieted  up  to  the  burner  by  cotton  yarn,   and 
he  flame'  keeps  the  stem  hot ;  thus  the  liquid 
.it  comes  up  towards  the  burner,  is  volati- 
lised  and  the  vapour  to  be  consumed  passe 
hro  o-h  the  holes  in  the  burner  m   a  similar 
™au  e  •  to  gas.     To  irght  these  burners,  a  hoop, 
Trrou  uled'with  cotton  or   other  fibrous  sulv 
stince   and  provided  with  a  stem,  is  emp  o}ed 
Tlte  hoop  is  dipped  into  some  of  the  hquul  and 
ioTiUed       and  'then     passed  down    over     he 
fmfer  below  the  upper   part, of  the   cotton 
wn;    by  this  means,  vapour  is  q^^'^M' "" 
'duced  in  the  burner,  and  passing  througli  the 
holes  in  the  same,  becomes  ignited;    Hie  hoop 
is  then  removed,    and  the  heat  ot  the  flame 
maintains  the  requisite  supply  of  vapour. 

This  li-ht  combines  all  the  advantages  of 

gas,  and  also  those  of  oil  or  tallow  ;  for  w  ule 

like  the  former,  a  constant  and  brilliant  light 

is   produced,    and  all  difficulty  and  trouble  of 

cleaning  and  trimming  lamps  are  avoided,  so, 

>t  tbe'lame  time,  all  the  advantages  of  porta- 

bility  and   smallness  of  compass  ot  the  latier 

are  retained.      But  one  great  feature  of  its  su- 

periority  over  both  consists  m  an  almost  entue 

^hsence  of  smoke. 

The  liquid  consists  chiefly  in  distilling  a 
mixture  of  some  spirit,  (naptlia,  for  ifistancc) 
and  of  some  essential  oil  in  certain  proportions 
acconling  to  circumstances;  generally  of  about 
twn^[tv. three  parts  of  essential  oil,  combined 
vv"  h  slv  nty-seven  partsof  sph  it  of  the  strength 
If  ninety"tive  iosreos.-Polytechn.c  Journal. 

LKFAIB   GAS-METEK3.  . 

Mr  Flower,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  gas- 
roeter  proves  in  what  manner  it  may  he  aifected 
""-^'-''1     ,  i-i ;-io,.  of  I  IP  iiiiantitv  ot 


CKEAM    AND    BETTER. 

TheViscount  de  Romanet,  in  treating  on  the 
nhenomer.a  presented  in  the  transformation  ot 
cream  into  butter,  states,  from  miycroscopic 
observation,  that  the  cream  consists  of  the  glo- 
bales  of  the  milk,  which  rise  to  the  surface 
from  their  lightness,  and  which  contain  tlie 
butter  in  the  form  of  pulp.enveloped  in  a  white, 
thin  and  clastic  pellicle.  The  action  of  the 
churn  is,   he  says,  nothing  more  tlian  the  rup- 


lEATS    OF    STUENGTH. 

The  following  extraordinary  Feats  of  Human 
Strcnoth  and  Endurance  aie  related  111  the 
Neu-  York  Cunn:.r  ami  Inq.nrer,  to  have  been 
exhibited  .at  the  Bowery  Tlieatre  It  was  a_n- 
uo^ced  in  the  bills  that  M.  Pan  was  to  resis 

the  power  of  two  of  the  strongest  I'P^^^  t°  ^/^  ,  ,„„,„  .,,   „,  .., ., „  ---.  -  - 

found  in  New  York,  for  a  wager  of  lOOO  dol-  ^^.  ^,^^       „;^.,g^  ^,,,1  ,j  ,3  the  frag.nen  s  o 

lars      The  animals  selected  to  pull  agamstlum  ,,elliele  which  whiten  the    liquid   called 

were   a  paii  of  large-sized  Pensylvania-bred  |  ,,„;,„|._,,,;,i.  ._    ^],^  ^eiditr  which  manifests  it- 
hordes  w'hich  are  in  the  daily  habit  ot  draw 

ino-  from  two  to  three  tons  of  granite  at  a  load, 

on   an  enormous  truck.     Paul,  alter  firing  a 

cannon  weighing  400  lbs.  from  l"s  shoulders, 

and  ascending  the  fireman's  rope,    feet  upper- 
most to  the  flies,  by  means  of  his  hands  a  one 

and  performing  other  Herculean  foats    pUic^ 


butte'r-miU:  ;  the  acidity  which  manifests  it- 
self in  this  liquid,  at  the  instant  when  the 
butter  is  formed,  is  due  to  the  immediate  con- 
tact of  the  butter  with  the  acid  principles  ot 
the  milk. 

ELECTHIC    GILDING. 

Prince  Louis  Bons parte  has  exhibited  to  the 


„....  ,.^ c-  ^—  ■■'",'  i'jj„,.  I  Scientific  Congress  atFlorence(m  1641), some 


horses  were  led  on  by  their  regular  driver  and 
harnessed  to  a  rope  fastened  to  Paul  s  feet  io 
this  rope  were  attached  three  bread  ribimds  or 
girths,  one  of  which  was  drawn  tightly  over  his 
loins,  and  the  others  over  his  shoulders.  Ihe 
brace  aflbrded  by  his  feet  against  the  step  of 
the  ladder,  the  power  of  the  girths,  and  Ins 
hold  with  both  hands  upon  the  upper  part  ot 


.crves  that  this  metal  takes  the  gilding  better 
than  silver.  He  explains  this,  on  the  one  liantl, 
bv  the  greater  density  of  the  pUlina  ;  arid  on 
the  other,  by  the  insoluble  layer  ot  chloride  of 
silver,  wtiich  must  withstand  the  pertect  gild- 
ing of  silver. 

THE    TOr.rEHO.— GLOW    VVOHM. 

M.  Zaiitedeschi  has  confirmed  the  experi- 


oth  bands  upon  me  uppe,    ,.«..  ^ ■  ,      '"•  ';■■;■•;■,-~,I_tte^,(.(,•^  on  the  torpedo!    he 
the  ladder,   constituted  his  -  y   -^'^rX  t     U -'nkl   1  at  the  nerves  come  from  the' dilatation 

t^i::^::'^^'  ';S:n^r^X^fe'Sentl  f-i  phospho,^  n.  glow- 


horses' were  brought  upon  the  stage    and  at 

tached  to  the  feet  of  the  intrepid  performer,  a 

.en^ation  of  horror  seemed  to   pervade   every 

part  of  the  house.     The  word  was  g'^n-the 

harness  siraightened-the  ladder  creaked  and 

.traiucd-the  two  ropes  by  which  one  end  of 

it   was  secured  to    the    stage    stretched   and 

threatened  to  break:  the  horses   aided  by   a 

platform  upon  the  stage,  with  clcets  to  biace 

their  feet,  strained  every  muscle  and  vein— the 

well  kno  vn  voice  of  the  driver-the  lash  re 

Seated  again  and  again-all  faded  to  force  Oie 

*     ,     •    _^  ..I ;^«  f,-rMi-i  liU  linld.      Ihe  snouts 


worms   as  well  as  a  system  of  prisms  or  trans- 
parent lenses  above  the  luminous  matter. 

TRorEltTIES   OF    GELATINE. 

There  has  lately  occurred  in  Paris  a  contro- 
versy on  the  use  of  the  gelatine  of  bones  for 
hospital  soup,  as  recommended  by  D.-^rcet; 
and  the  most  contradictory  opinions  as  to  its 
nualities  are  daily  published.  Professor  Liebig 
has,  we  think,  decided  this  question  He  has 
shown  that  gelatine  cannot  yield  blood,  ami 
that  by  itself,  therefore,  it  cannot  support  he. 
But  he  supposes   that  it   is  dissolved  m  the 


s:i:?pis^?=jS¥B^?^Fj'ss^':^,:v^^^ 


every  part  of  the  body,  acts  las  nutrimeul 
to  the  n-elatinous  meinbrMics  and  bonci 
alone  This  ingenious  idea  explains  both  hov 
eelaline  mixed  with  other  animal  matter  lorm 
a  sood  diet,  and  how  it  is  peculiarly  .idaptedlo 
the  sick  and  convalescent,  in  whom  it  acts  b; 


of  the  audience,  and  the  ^^ilhdl•awal  of  the 
horses,  proclaimed  his  triumph!  M.laulat 
tained  his  18th  year  in  March  last. 

THE    IMT'ILIA   BOOTS. 

In  the  specification  of  the  patentee  (Mr.  \\ 
Baker,  surgeon,  of  Grosrenor-strect),  ^^''^\]^^'^^^^{^-;;-i^';.^Mnous  tissues,  an 

vention  is  stated  to  eonslst  in  a  layer  of  lu,rse  givi^^^^^^^^^                         the  lenergv  of  the   en 

or  other  strong  curled  l''-";^  (f*-'' "■•  "'"f  f  ^  L°;,  H'a^^^^^^^^^^^       system,  wluell    is  thus  nc 

gether,  with  or  without  a  layer  of  caoutchouc)  *^^^'»^^^^,'^;,f' "  oducin-    gelatine    for   thes 

'between  the  inner  and  outer  soles  of  shoes  and  c— ed    i.     prod  ^e.  ^.  .g  ^^^^   ^.^^^^.^^^   , 

boots.     When  a  sole  is  to  be  composed  of  more  t'"^"^,'  J*"     ,;„„rishment.  We  can  now  readi 
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country  ag-ainst  ils  use  may  be  overcome  ;  and 
that,  our  hospitals  niaypartieipatein  thcbenetils 
of  D'Arcet's  benevolent  sj'stem,  wliicli,  when 
suecessfnlly  conducteil,  has  likewise  the  ad- 
vantage of  snpcrior  economy. 

rREStRVATION  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
HODIES.; 

'  Mr.  Babiiig-ton  has  reported  to  the  Britisli 
Association  the  results  of  exjierinients  for  the 
above  purpose  commenced  in  June,  18;)8,  and 
continued  four  years.  I  hey  were  made  by 
placing  in  small  javs  (5  inclies  by  2)  solutions 
in  vTater  ot  the  diiferent  substances  unmixed 
but  tried  iu  three  proportions:  viz.,  1,  a  satu- 
rated sobuion  ;  2,  a  solution  diluted  with  an 
eijual  quantity  of  water  ;  and  3,  with  a  double 
quantity.  The  following-  is  a  list  of  them, 
arranged  accordin<^  to  their  value  as  preserva- 
tives of  animal  suljstances  : 

1.  Good  ])reservatives :  napthha  employed  in 
the  proportion  of  1  part  to  "  of  water. 

2.  Moderately  good,  but  the  specimens  soft : 
sulfibate  of  magnesia,  arseniale  of  potash. 

:^.  Moderately  good  when  Cianiincd  in  IS-IO, 
but  ths  specimens  decomposed  in  1842:  alum, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  magnesia, 
nitre,  sulphate  of  zinc,  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
arsenious  acid. 

4.  Quite  useless  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion :  sulphate  of  iron,  snl])liate  of  copper,  sul- 
])Iiate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  barytes,  nitrate  of  stron- 
tian,  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  barytes,  muri- 
ate of  lime,  phosphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
jiotash,  o.xalic  acid,  and  rough  pyroligneous 
acid. 

A  few  drops  of  kreosote  in  water  is  a  good 
preservative,  but  stains  the  specimens  brown. 
Corrosive  sublimate  preserves  perfectly,  but 
hardens  the  subs'ances  too  much.  Conccn- 
rrated  acetic  acid  decomposes  the  skin,  bones, 
and  cellular  membrane,  but  leaves  the  vessels 
untouched,  i.e.  preserved. 

The  ve^etab'e  substances  are  well  preserved 
in  oxalic  acid, concentrated  acetic  acid, napthha, 
and  kreosote  ;  moderately  well  iu  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  None  of 
the  others  appear  to  have  succeeded;  nor,  in- 
deed, is  the  colour  of  the  vegetables  well  pre- 
served in  any  case  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
experiments  with  them  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

ON  THE  ANALYSIS   OF   URIKAliY 
CALCULI. 

Ity  Molls.  F..  Mauchand,  («itli  Notes  by  Mr.  Ure.*) 

When  a  lu'inarv  calculus  is  to  be  cxanuned.it 
ought  to  be  sawn  in  two,  in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  diameter,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  ditferent  layers  of  which  it  is  tVirmed.  These 
layers  are  sometimes  very  dilierent  in  their  nature, 
and  merit  very  great  attention  o.i  the  part  of  the 
inquirer. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  a 
calculus,  is  to  incinerate  a  small  quantity  in  a  plati- 
num capsule,  iu  order  to  know  whether  it  be  com- 
posed in  whfile  or  in  part  of  substances  which  are 
volatile  by  heat.  Iu  the  first  case,  it  may  be 
formed  CAitirely  of  uric  acid,  or  of  urate  of  ammo- 
nia ;  iu  the  second,  it  may  contain  the  phosphates 
oxalate  of  lime,  urate  of  soda  or  of  lime,  &c. 
When  the  residue  fuses  by  the  agency  of  heat 
it  may  be  inferred  to  contain  the  ammonio- 
niagnesian  phosphalc.  If,  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  cAW- 
vesee  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  urate  or  oxalate  of  lime  liad  Ijeen 
present  iu  the  calculus,  more  especially  if  it  afford 
the  characters  of  the  salts  of  lime,  when  subjected 
to  the  proper  tests. 

Where  the  calcnUis  is  destroyed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  action  of  heat,  we  must  then  look  for 
uric  acid.     For  that  purpose,  «e  pour  a  drop  or 

♦  The  Notes  are  inserted  between  brackets. 


two  of  nitric  acid  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  pul- 
verized calculus,  and  expose  it  to  a  gentle  heat, 
until  jierfeet  desiccation.  Should  it  contain  uric 
arid,  that  treated  by  the  nitric  acid,  assumes  a  tine 
red  color  ;  ofnhieh  the  intensity  may  Ije  increased 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  drying  at  a 
moderate  heat.  To  succct^l  well  in  this  operation, 
care  nuist  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much  nitric 
atiil,  othenvise  we  transform  the  uric  into  oxalic 
ai'id,  and  no  longer  obtain  the  desired  result — 
namely,  the  formation  of  purpuric  acid. 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  JI.  Berzelins 
eouuuits  an  error,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  upon  itrie  acid,  he  says,  that  the 
red  matter  arising  from  that  re-action,  and 
which  accompanies  the  purpuric  acid,  does  not 
ccilour  the  water  iu  which  it  is  dissolved.  The 
fact  is,  I  ha^■e  always  seen  the  liquor  accjuire  a 
beautiful  crimson  tint  at  the  moment  of  solu- 
tion, which  disappeared  by  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture but  re-nppeared  in  tbe  residue  of  evaporation. 
In  the  cold  the  decoloration  still  occtirs,  though 
after  a  lapse  of  some  hours,  and  there  is  deposited 
a  powder  of  a  reddish  yellow  lute.  [f>n  treating  | 
five  grains  ot  pure  uric  acid  with  a  little  nitric 
acid  of  .sp.  gr.  1,2S0,  diluted  with  five  waters,  and 
geutly  evaporating,  the  interior  of  the  porcelain 
capsule,  which  had  been  used,  exhibited  the  cha- 
racteristic purple  coating.  Distilled  water  being 
added,  immediately  became  a  deep  carmine  c<.>lour ; 
which,  in  the  cold,  as  above  stateil,  got  gradually 
fainter  and  fainter,  and,  after  si.-c  hotirs  wholly 
vanished.] 

By  this  procedure  we  demonstrate,  it  is  true, 
the  presence  of  uric  acid  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  wiiether  the  acid  be  pure  or  mixed,  or 
cotnbined  witli  other  substances.  For  this  end,  a 
P'u-tion  of  the  calculus,  previously  pulverized,  is  to 
bo  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  If, 
during  the  process  of solufion,  an  ammoniacal  smell 
be  developecl,  other  than  that  of  lye,  which  is 
peculiar  to  uric  acid,  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is 
united  in  totality,  or  in  part  only,  with  ammonia. 
When  the  calculus  dissolves  altogether  in  pot- 
ash, it  is  composed  entirely  of  liric  acid  or  of  urate 
of  autmouia.  Should  it  not  dissolve  completely, 
we  must  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substances 
which  enter  as  eoustituent  parts  into  its  coiuposi- 
tion,  and  which  are  mingled  or  combined  with  uric 
acid. 

When  a  calculus  consists  at  the  same  time  of  uric 
acid  am!  of  urate  of  ammonia,  we  can  easily  recog.^ 
nize  if  the  uric  acid  be  wholly  combined  with 
ammonia,  or  if  only  a  part  be  associated  with  that 
base.  With  this  view,  we  must  boil  a  portion  of 
the  pounded  calculus  for  some  instants  in  distilled 
water,  and  then  filter.  The  urate  of  ammonia 
alone  dissolves,  sometimes  in  the  state  of  biurate, 
while  the  free  uric  acid  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  as  can  be  verified  by  treating  the  remain- 
der with  potash,  which  no  longer  disengages  tiny 
ammonia. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  all  calcidi  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  heat.  To  discover  the 
nature  of  the  substances  which  withstand  fire,  we 
must  try  whether  they  are  alkaline  or  not  after 
incineration,  and  whether  they  etfcrvesce  or  not 
with  muriatic  acid.  When  the  ashy  residuum  is 
alkaline  and  effervesces  with  acids,  it  is  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  urate  or  an  oxalate,  frequently 
with  lime  for  its  base.  To  learn  which  of 
those  acids  exists  in  the  calculus,  we  must  boil  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  last  in  water  a^'idulated 
with  nitric  acid,  then  filter  the  liquor  and  saturate 
with  ammonia.  If  a  white  precipitate  be  obtained, 
we  may  thence  infer  the  presence  of  ox.alale  of 
lime  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  ammonia  give  no 
precipitate,  we  may  conclude  that  the  rcsidnum  is 
merelv  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  a 
calcareous  urate.  These  two  re  actions  are 
readily  explained  : — ITiider  the  influence  of  the 
nitric  acid,  the  oxalate,  as  well  as  the  urate  of 
lime,  is  dissolved  in  water,  but  the  former  without 
changing  its  nature,  and  it  is  simply  requisite  to 
saturate  the  nitric  acid,  by  means  of  ammonia,  to 
make  it  re-appear.  The  urate  of  lime,  on  the 
other  hand,  undergoes  decomposition  when  dis- 
solvi'd  iu  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
nitrate  of  lime  being  formed  which  the  am- 
monia does  not  affect. 


Whin  the  residuuiu  is  alkaline  and  does  not 
elfervcsce  with  acids,  it  usually  consists  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  a;  ascertained  by  triturating  it  along 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  it  acquire  a  yellow-ish  tint,  we  are  sttre  that  it 
contains phosporic  acid;  by  heating  anotlier  portion 
with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  a 
liquor  which,  provided  the  residuum  consisted  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  affords,  by  means  of  tests,  all 
the  characters  of  salts,  and  which,  moreover,  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia. 

When  the  residuum  is  not  alkaline  and  does  not 
effervesce  with  acids,  it  is  ordinarily  formed  of  the 
aramonia-magnesian  phosphate,  fusible  below  the 
blow-pipe,  emitting  an  odour  of  ammonia  when 
treated  by  caustic  potash,  and  assuming  likewise  a 
yellow  tint  when  put  in  contact  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

M'hen  the  calculus  does  not  experience  anj'  sen- 
sible loss  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  exhibit  the  cha- 
racters of  uric  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  ' 
it  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime,  of  ammonia  mag- 
nesian  phosphate,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  of  silica, 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  &c, ;  sometimes  of  a  mixture  of 
two  or  more  of  these  substances. 

To  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
these  kinds  of  calculous  concretions,  we  commence 
by  calcining  a  small  quanlitj'  in  a  platinum  spoon, 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  latup.  We  next  pour  some 
drops  of  water  upon  the  ashes  and  see  whetlier  thev 
are  alkaline  and  effervesce  with  acids  ;  if  so,  oxa"- 
late  of  lime  forms  a  component  part ;  if  not,  we 
must  search  for  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia,  silica,  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
For  this  purpose  a  drop  or  two  of  nitrate  of  silver  ' 
is  to  be  poured  upon  a  portion  of  the  calculus,  aiul 
they  are  to  be  well  triturated  together.  If  tlie 
mixture  assumes  a  yellow  tinge,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  calculus.  In 
treating  a  particle  of  the  calculus  with  caustic 
potash,  we  can  tell  whether  or  not  the  acid  is  com- 
bined with  ammcjnia.  In  the  first  case  it  will  evolve 
an  ammoui.aeal  odour.  However,  we  luust  still 
submit  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  what  remains 
after  calcination,  to  see  if  it  fuse  into  a  glass  bead  a 
cliaracter  of  the  double  phosphate  of  ;immonia  and 
magnesia.  By  its  greater  or  less  f'ii.sibility  we  mav 
soon,  with  a  little  practice,  determine  whether  the 
calculus  be  formed  or  not  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  phosphate  of  ammouia  and  magnesia. 
Further  information  will  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
a  small  quantity  of  the  ash  iu  water  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  filtered  liquor 
w-ith  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  occasions  in  the 
solution  of  the  calcareous  phosphate,  oul}',  a  white 
precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Siliceous  concretions  are  recognised  by  their  in- 
solubility in  acids,  and  by  affording  on  fusion  with 
alkalis  a  colourless  glass,  which  will  dissolve  in 
water  provided  there  be  a  suflieient  excess  of  alkali. 
In  the  collection  of  Mons.  E.  CaVruel  is  the  frag- 
ment of  a  vesical  calculus,  weighing  nearlv  sixtv 
^raimticf^  and  formed  almost  entirely  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  This  fragment,  which  is  concave,  (the  in- 
ternal portion  having  gone  astray)  is  in  brilliant 
lamellar  crystals,  of  a  reddish  colour.  C;dcined,  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  it  exhales  an  odour  of  burnt; 
milk,  and  takes  a  greyish  hue.  Heated  beforo'the 
blow-pipe  it  does  not  fuse,  but  becoiues,  on  the 
contrary,  very  friable.  It  is  not  attacked  by  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  po'asli,  or  sensibl}'  by  nitric  acid. 
Treated  with  distilled  water,  it  furnishos  a  liquid 
in  which  the  presence  of  both  lime  and  sulphttric 
acid  can  be  unequivocally  detected.  Hence,  it  will 
be  proper  iu  future  to  test  calculi  for  sulphate  of 
lime. 

When  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  are  poured  into  a  solution  of  uric  acid, 
saturated  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool,  a, 
white  precipitate  ensues,  only  partially  removed 
upon  adding  nitric  .acid.  The  portion  which  does 
not  dissolve  in  that  acid,  aiul  \\  hiclt  an  excess  of 
water  will  not  take  up,  presents  completely  the 
pearly  aspect  of  sitlphate  of  barytes,  recentlj-  pre- 
cipitated, and  diftiised  through  a  cpiantity  of  watei-. 
However,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  when  the  barv- 
tie  chloride  is  poured  into  a  satur.ated  .and  boil- 
ing solution  of  itrie  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia, 
a  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  readily  dis« 
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appears   when    treated,    first,   with    concenlrated 
nitric  acid,  and  next  with  distilled  water. 

This  property  of  the  urate  of  bary  tes  ought  to  be 
considered,  as  regards  the  determination  of  sul- 
jjhuric  acid  in  urinary  concretions.  The  sulphate 
of  lime  being  indecomposable  by  heat,  the  calculus 
should  always  be  calcined  before  any  researches 
are  instituted  for  discovering  its  presence.— [En- 
tertaining some  doubts  upon  the  above  point,  incon- 
sequence of  the  very  sparing  solubiUty  of  uric  acid 
in  water,  I  was  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
1  accordingly  boiled  some  pure  uric  acid  in  a 
•luantity  of  distilled  water,  and  allowed  the  whole 
to  cool.  On  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  add- 
ing to  it  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  no  precipitate  whatever  ensued.  Probably 
the  fallacy  in  the  French  experiment  was  owing  to 
the  accidental  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime.] 

Oxide  of  iron  is  another  substance  we  may  look 
for  in  the  anal3-sis  of  urinary  calculi.  Some  time 
back,  II.  E.  Barruel  met  with  gravel  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  it,  although  the  patient,  who 
voided  it,  had  ne.-er  been  submitted  to  a  ferrugi- 
nous treatment. — [A  remarkable  calculus  of  this 
iind  was  sent  from  Bogota,  by  Dr.  Roulin,  to  M. 
Boussingault ;  it  weighed  rather  more  than  a 
gramvie  [15.4  grains,)  was  about  the  size  of  a  nut, 
and  considerably  resembled  certain  mineral  states 
cf  iron  sand;  it  consisted,  by  analysis,  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  3S.81 :  alumina,  23.00  ;  silica,  17.25;  lime, 
S.02  ;  water,  10.89  ;  loss,  2,03,  in  100  parts.  Several 
v)tber  calculi,  of  similar  composition  and  appearance 
•were  afterwards  passed  by  the  same  person. — See 
Jiull.  Univ.,  c.  j:.,p.  128,  in  Quart.  Jouni.  of  Science 
for  1827.] 

In  order  to  save  complexity,  the  methods  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  xanthic  and  cystic  oxides  have  not 
ieen  indicated,  because  these  kinds  of  calculi  are 
oxtremely  rare,  and,  besides,  easily  recognised  by 
the  characters  assigned  to  them  in  works  on  Medi- 
cal Chemistry. — {iLanthic  oxide  dissolves  in  nitric 
acid  without  any  gaseous  evolution  ;  and  there  re- 
mains after  evaporation  a  bright  citron  yellow  mass 
>of  which  the  solution  in  water  is  of  a  light,  and  that 
.in  potash  of  a  deep  reddish-yellow  hue.  Sal- 
ammoniac  throws  down  the  substance  again  with 
its  yellow  colour  from  the  alkaline  solution. 
Cystic  oxide  or  cystine  dissolved  in  caustic  potash, 
»nd  the  solution  decomposed  while  boiling  hot  with 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  crystallizes  by  slow  cooling 
in  hexagonal  spangles.  It  is  soluble  in  diluted 
laeids,  as  oxalic  and  muriatic,  in  which  respects  it 
differs  from  the  zanthic  o.\ide.] — Pharmaceutical 
Journal, 


INGREDIENTS    OF   STAMPED   AND 
PATENT  MEDICINES. 

(^According    to   Dr.    Paris   and   other    Authorities. 


Dry  Vomit  of  Marriott. — Tills  once-cele- 
brated vomit,  called  dry  from  its  being  exhi- 
bited without  drink,  consisted  of  equal  propor- 
tions of  tartarizcd  antimony  and  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Aladame  Noirfflciir'.-;  lieceiptfor  Tape-tmrms. 
— Three  drachms  of  the  root  of  the  imilc  fern, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with 
water  ;  this  constitutes  one  dose.  Two  hours 
after  taking  the  powder,  a  bolus  of  calomel, 
seammonj',  and  gamboge,  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. 

Duke  of  Portland's  Powder  for  the  Gout. — 
Equal  quantities  of  the  roots  of  gentian  and 
birthwort  (aristolochia  rotunda),  the  tops  and 
leaves  of  germander  (chama'drj-.s),  ground 
pine  (chama^pitys),  and  lesser  centaury  (chi- 
ronea  centaurium),  powdered  and  mixed  to- 
gether.^As  this  is  a  combination  of  bitters,  it 
might  without  doubt,  be  serviceable  in  certain 
cases  of  gout. 

Keyser's  Anti-  Venereal  Pills  consist  of  the 
•Acetate  of  Mercury,  triturated  with  manna. 

Arquehisdde,  ("  .\qua  Vulneraria,")  a  lotion, 
♦deriving  its  name  from  having  been  originally 
applied  to  wonnd.s  inHicte<l  by  the  ar<p)ebuss, 
is  composed  of  \inegar,  stdplutric  acid,  honey, 


and   alcohol,    impregnated   with  various  aro- 
matics. 

Aromatic  Vinegar  is  an  acetic  solution  of 
camphor,  oil  of  cloves,  of  lavender,  and  of 
rosemary.  The  acetic  acid  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  of  about  145  degs.  of  the  acetometer, 
containing  GS-5  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  A  pre- 
paration of  this  kind  may  be  extemporaneously 
made  by  putting  3J.  of  Acetate  of  Potass  into 
a  phial  with  a  few  drops  of  some  fragrant  oil, 
and  mxx.  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Thieves'  Vinegar,  or  Marsfilles  Vinegar,  is  a 
pleasant  solution  of  essential  oils  and  camphor, 
in  vinegar ;  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopa^ia  has 
given  a  formula  for  its  preparation  under  the 
title  of  "  Acetum  Aromaticum."  The  repute 
of  this  preparation  as  a  prophylactic  in  con- 
tagious fevers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
confession  of  four  thie%-es,  who,  during  the 
plague  of  Marseilles,  plundered  tlio  dead 
bodies  with  perfect  security,  and,  upon  being 
arrested,  stated,  on  condition  of  their  lives 
being'  spared,  that  the  use  of  the  Aromatic 
Vinegar  had  preserved  them  from  the  influence 
of  contagion.  It  is  on  this  account  sometimes 
called  "  Le  Vinaigre  des  quatre  voleurs."  It 
was,  however,  the  conslant  custom  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  to  carry  in  his  hand  an  orange,  de- 
prived of  its  contents,  and  filled  with  a  sponge 
which  had  been  soaked  in  vinegar  impregnated 
with  various  spices,  in  order  to  preserve  him- 
self from  infection,  when  passing  through  the 
crowds  which  his  splendour  or  office  attracted. 
Eli.rir  of  Vitriol. — The  preparation  sold 
under  this  name  is  the  Acid.  Sulph.  Aroraat. 
E.,  and  is  imperfectly  ajtherial  in  its  nature. 

Dr.  Smellome's  Ointment  for  tha  Eyes  con- 
sists of  half  a  drachm  of  Verdigris  finely  pow- 
dered and  rubbed  with  oil,  and  then  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  yellow  Basilicon,  (Ceratum 
IlesinEC.) 

Taylor's  Remedy  for  Deifness. — Garlic  in- 
fused in  oil  of  almonds,  and  coloured  by  al- 
kanet  root.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  "Acoustic 
Balsam"  (Saint  Marie)  or  the  "  Acoustic 
Oil"  (Spielmann  )  Garlic  is  also  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  difterent  aromatic  vinegars  recom- 
mended by  various  foreign  authors  as  antidotes 
to  contagion. 

Anderson's  Pills  consist  of  the  Barbadoes 
Aloes,  with  a  proportion  of  Jslap,  and  Oil  of 
Aniseed. 

Hooper's  Pills. — Pill  Aloes  cum  Myrrha, 
(Pil.  Rufi)  Sulphate  of  Iron,  and  Canclla  Bark, 
to  which  is  added  a  portion  of  Ivory  Black. 

Di-ron's  AntibiUous  Pills. — Aloes,  Scammony, 
Rhubarb,  and  Tartarized  Antimony. 

Specdiman's  Pills. — Aloes,  Myrrh,  Rhubarb, 
Extract  of  Chamomile,  and  some  Essential  Oil 
of  Chamomile. 

Dinner  Pills. — Lady  11  ehster's,  or  Lady 
Cre.ipigny'  Pill. — These  popular  pills  are  the 
"  Pilula;  Stomachiea;,''  vulgo,  "  Pilulas  ante 
cibum"  of  the  Codex  Medicanientarius  Parisi- 
ensii.  Editio  Quinta,  A.D.  1758,  viz.  R.  Aloes 
optima;  jvj.  Mastiches,  et  Rosarum  rubrarum 
;ui.  5ij.  Syrupi  de  Absinthio  q.  s.  ut  fiat  massa, 
the  mass  is  divided  into  pills  of  three  grains 
each.  The  operation  of  this  pill  is  to  produce 
a  copinus  and  bulky  evacuation,  and  in  this 
respect  experience  has  fully  established  its 
value.  It  is  diflicult  to  exjilain  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  Mastiche,  imless  we  supjiose 
that  it  depends  upon  its  dividing  the  jiarticles 
of  the  aloes,  and  thereby  modifying  its  solu- 
bility. Similar  to  these  pills  are  the  "  drains 
de  vie  de  Mesne"  and  the  "  Grains  de  Sunlede 
Frank,"  although  the  latter  are  more  jinrga- 
tive,  containing,  besides  Aloes,  Ox  Gall,  and 
Tartarized  Anlimony. 

FollwrgiU's  Pills. — AIi.cs,  Scammony,  Colo- 
cyiith,  aiwl  Ox'dc  of  Antimony. 


Peler's  Pills. — Aloes,  Jalap,  Scammony,  and 
Gamboge,  equal  part  31]. — Calomel  31. 

liadelijfe's  Elixir.  —  IJ.  Aloes  Socot.  3vi. 
Cort. — Cinnamon  et  Rad.  Zedoar.  Tiii.  3SS.— 
Rad.  Rliei  3i. — Coccinel.  3ss. — Syrup.  Rham- 
ni    f  31].— Suirit.  Tenuior.   oj. — Aquoe   Pura; 

The  EVuir  of  Longevity,  of  Dr.  Jernits,  of 
Sweden,  is  an  aromatic  tincture,  with  Aloes. 

The  Anti- Arthritic  Eli.fir,  of  Cadet  de  Gassi- 
court,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  three  tinc- 
tures of  Aloes,  Guaiacum,  and  Myrrh,  and  ills 
recommended  also  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects 
of  poisonous  fungi.  "  Rentede  eonire  les  uc- 
eidens  oceasionees  par  les  champignons  mal- 
faisans." 

Godfrey's  Smelling  Salts.— This  highly  piin- 
gent  preparation  is  obtained  by  resnbliming 
the  common  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  with 
pearlash  and  a  proportion  of  rectified  spirit. 
The  snbcarbonate  of  potass  in  this  case  ab- 
stracts a  fresh  portion  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  ammoniacal  salt.  Its  atomic  composition 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  consist  of  equal  atoms  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  true  carbonate. 

Noyau  (Creme  de  Noyau). — Bitter  almonds 
blanched  1  oz  ,  proof  spirit  lialf  a  pint,  sugar 
4  oz.  It  is  sometimes  coloured  with  cochineal. 
The  foreign  Noyau,  although  diffurently  pre- 
pared, is  indebted  to  the  same  principle  for  its 
qualities.  It  is  a  liquor  of  a  fascinating  na- 
ture, and  cannot  be  taken  to  any  considerable 
extent  without  danger:  the  late  Duke  Charles 
of  Lorraine  nearly  lost  his  life  from  swatlowiog 
some  "  Eau  de  Noyau,"  (water  distilled  from 
peach  kernels  too  strongly  impregnated  ) 

Almond  Paste. — This  cosmetic  for  softening 
the  skin,  and  preventing  chaps,  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :  bitter  almonds  blanched  I  oz.,  the  white 
of  an  egg,  rose  water  and  rectified  spirit  equal 
parts,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Norris's  Drops. — A  solution  of  tartarized 
antimony,  in  rectified  spirit,  disguised  by  the 
addition  of  some  vegetable  colouring  matter. 
I  am  credibly  informed,  says  Dr.  Paris,  that  the 
original  recipe  contained  opium,  but  that 
which  I  have  examined,  and  which  was  pro- 
cured from  a  respectable  agent,  yielded  no  in- 
dications of  its  presence. 


Composition  op  the  McscuLxn  Flesh 
OF  DiFFEKENT  AxiMALS. — Dr,  Schlosshcrgcr 
examined  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  the  calf,  the  hog, 
the  sheep,  the  buck  (of  3i  weeks  old),  the  roe, 
the  hen,  a  young  pigeon,  a  very  young  duck, 
the  barbel,  the  trout,  and  the  cr-ayfi.sli.  All 
contained  fibrine,  cellular  tissue,  liquid  albu- 
men, animal  matters  soluble  in  alcohol,  ex- 
tractive matter  soluble  in  water  only,  salts, 
and,  while  fresh,  more  or  less  free  lactic  acid. 
The  albuminous  coagulum  varic  d  according  to 
the  quantity  of  intermixed  blood ;  in  the 
younger  animals  being  less  coloured.  It  was 
formed  more  speedily  in  the  fle^h  of  the  fish 
and  the  crayfish,  and  invariably  yielded,  by 
incineration,"  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iron. 
The  pigment  was  entirely  absent  in  most  fishes 
and  had  a  more  fatty  or  resinous  character  in 
the  crayfish.  The  hamiatosine,  whenever  found 
was  always  the  same.  The  ([uantily  of  con. 
tained  blood  increased  witli  the  age,  and  ap- 
peared  to  be  in  inver.se  ratio  with  the  water, 
but  in  direct  ratio  with  the  contained  fibrine. 
All  the  kinds  of  flesh  contained  osmazomo. 
This  was  a  brownish  yellow,  non-gelatinous 
extractive  matter,  having  an  aromatic  odour 
and  an  acrid  taste,  and  being  soluble  in  water 
and  alcoho!.  It  increased  wilh  the  age  and 
with  tlie  height  of  tlie  animal  in  the  scale  of 
organization.  The  fibrine  was  every  where  th 
same. 
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ARTIFICIAL  MINERAL  WATERS. 


(From  the  French  Phai-inacopxia.) 

Natural  Mineral  Waters  constitute  an  important 

art  of  the  as;ents  for  removing  disease.     The  difli- 

ulty  which  exists   of    procuring  the.i",   and  the 

hanges  to  which  they  are  subject   in  the  deiiiits 

here  they  are  preserved,  have  given  rise  to   the 

lea  of  making  artificial  waters,  but  the  actual  state 

f  science  does  not  enable  us  to  imitate  accurately 

he  waters  of  the  majority  of  the  springs  ;  whether 

:  is  that  chemical  analysis  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  the 

ature  of  their  component  parts,  or  as  to  the  mode 

1  which  they  are  combined,  or  that  these  waters 

ontain   principles  which  art  has  not  yet  been  able 

Jo  produce.     As,  however,  these  artificial  waters 

orm  part  of  the  kingdom  of  materia  medica,  and 

ihey  are  of  great  use  in  curing  disease,  it  may  not 

le  unadvisable  to  give  certain  formula;    for  their 

>reparation,  some  of  which   have  been  already  con- 

ecrated  by  use,  and  in  the  others  are  comprised  the 

>rincipal  varieties  of  the  most  ordinary  mineralizers 

)f  springs.     By  acting   in   accordance   with   their 

hemical  analyses,  imitations  of  the  waters  of  other 

latural  mineral  springs,  more  or  less  accurate,  may 

)e  obtained. 

Mineral  waters  are  called  sniin",  when  they  hold 
I  strong  proportion  of  salts  in  solution  ;  adiulated, 
when  they  are  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  :  fer- 
rus:mous,  ioJuretli'd,  when  iron  or  iodme  is  contained 
in  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  them  a  marked 
character;  suljihuirous,  when  they  are  mineralized 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  an  alcaline  sulphuret. 

The  preparation  of  saline  waters  consists  in  a  sim- 
ple solution  of  the  salts  in  water  :  acidulated  waters 
are  made  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has  been 
carefully  washed  to  remove  any  traces  of  any  other 
acid  ;  and  as  the  water  must  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  gas  than  is  soluble  in  it  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  proper  apparatus  must  be 
employed  for  the  purpose.  When  it  is  requisite  to 
combine  the  saline  and  acidulous  waters,  it  may  be 
done  either  by  dissolving  the  salts  in  water,  and 
then  charging  it  with  the  gas,  or  by  making  a  con- 
centrated saline  solution,  r.nd  putting  it  into  a 
bottle,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
water  charged  with  gas.  When  insoluble  carbon- 
ates are  required  in  a  mineral  water,  they  must  be 
used  in  the  gelatinous  state  in  which  they  are  found 
on  their  production  by  double  decomposition  in 
water,  as  carbonic  acid  gas  will  more  readily  act  on 
them.  If  by  a  double  exchange  of  acids  and  bases, 
the  salts  directed  in  the  formula  can  be  all  theoreti- 
ca'ly  transformed  into  soluble  salts,  this  substitu- 
tion should  be  effected  ;  then,  at  the  moment  of 
mixing  the  different  saline  solutions,  the  primitive 
formula  is  realized  ;  the  insoluble  carbonates  are 
produced  and  precipitated,  and  re-dissolved  at  a 
later  period  by  the  carbonic  acid  gais.  An  example 
of  this  kind  will  he  found  in  the  saline  acidulated 
water,  used  to  replace  the  natural  E.^u  nE  Sei.tz. 
In  the  preparation  of  ferruginous  mineral  waters, 
water  deprived  of  air  must  be  employed  ;  it  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  letting  it  cool,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  water  would 
cause  the  iron  to  pass  to  the  state  of  peioxide, 
which  would  be  precipitated  in  a  great  measure, 
either  as  an  hydrate,  or  an  insoluble  salt.  Sulphur 
IS  introduced  in  mineral  waters,  either  as  a  soluble 
sulphuret,  generally  of  sodium,  or  combined  with 
hydrogen.  In  preparing  this  latter,  a  saturated 
solution  of  gas  should  be  employed ;  in  this  state 
it  is  much  too  concentrated,  and  should  be  diluted 
with  water,  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  sulphur- 
ous waters.  As  the  alcaline  sulphurets  are  exceed- 
ingly soluble,  their  introduction  in  mineral  waters 
does  not  offer  any  difficulty. 

Aqua  Acidul.v  SiMpi.icion. — 11  aquse  pura?  1 
vol. ;  acidi  carbonici  S  vol.  Charge  the  water  with 
the  gas  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus,  and  fill  bot- 
tles with  it,  each  containing  about  20oz.  ;  they 
must  be  very  accurately  corked,  and  kept  lying 
down  in  a  cool  place.  By  adding  two  ounces  of 
syrup  of  lemons  to  each  bottle  be'ore  the  gazeous 
ivater  be  added,  a  very  agreeable  drink  may  be  ob- 
tained, called  gazeous  lemonade.     By  changing  the 


syrup,  a  great  number  of  acidulated  and  saccharine 
drinks  may  be  procured. 

Artifici.m,  Eau  Dii  Seltz. — R  Chlorureti  calcii 
gr.  vj. ;  chlorureti  magnesii  gr.v.  ;  chlor.  sodii  gr. 
XX.  ;  carb.  sodac  cryst.  gr,  xvj  :  phosph.  3od;«  cryst. 
gr.  |J  ;  sulph  sodtc  cryst.  gr.j.:  aqUK  purae  5xx.  ; 
acidi  carbonici  5  vol.  Dissolve  the  sodaic  salts  in 
one  proportion  of  water,  and  the  earthy  chlorurets 
in  another,  mix  the  liquors,  and  charge  them  with 
gas  ;  the  gazeous  saline  water  which  is  the  result, 
should  be  poured  directly  into  bottles,  and  well 
stoppered.  It  is  intended  to  replace  the  natural 
Eau  de  Seltz  ;  it  contains  more  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  therefore  often  preferable. 

Aqua  AcidulaCcm  Bicakb.  Potass.e. — R  Bi- 
carb. potassiE  •)iv. ;  aqua;  pura;  .ixx. ;  acidi  car- 
bonici 5  vol.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  water,  charge 
with  the  gas,  and  bottle.  Each  ounce  will  contain 
about  four  grains  in  solution. 

Soda  Water. — R  Bicarb,  sodas  gr.  xx. ;  aqua: 
puras'jxx. ;  acidi  carbonici  5  vol.  Prepare  as  the 
preceding  one. 

Artificial  Eau  de  Vichy. — R  Carb.  sodie 
cryst.  5ij.  gr.  yj. ;  chlor.  sodii  gr.  J  ;  chlor.  calcii 
cryst.  gr.  xi.  ;  sulph.  soda  cryst.  gr.  vj.  ;  sulph. 
magnes.  cryst.  gr.  iij.  ;  sulph.  ferri.  cryst.  gr.  ^  ; 
aquae  aere  orbatfe  5xx.  ;  acidi  carbonici  3J  vol. 
Make  a  solution  of  the  sodaic  salts,  another  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  third  of  the  chioruret  of 
calcium  ;  mix,  and  charge  with  the  gas  ;  then  pour 
into  bottles,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  iron  dissolved 
in  ]a  little  water  has  been  previously  introduced. 
This  water  differs  essentially  from  tile  natural  Eau 
de  Vichy  in  the  absence  of  organic  matters. 

ARrinciAL  Eau  de  Mo.ntD'or. — R  Carb.  sods 
cryst.  Jij.  gr.  xsiv.  j  chlor.  calcii  cryst.  gr.  viij.  ; 
chlor.  magnesii  cryst.  gr.  1 .1  ;  chlor.  sodii  gr.  li  ; 
sulph.  fern  cryst.  gr.  ij.;  sulph.  sodse  cryst.  gr.  1J-; 
aqua  aere  orbatse  Ixx.;  acidi  carlionici  5  vol.  Dis- 
solve the  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  marine  salt  in 
wafer,  and  charge  the  solution  with  gas  ;  make  an- 
other solution  of  the  earthy  chlorurets  and  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  mix  ;  introduce  into  bottles, 
and  fill  them  with  the  gaseous  saline  water.  Stopper 
quickly. 

Eau  de  Bourbonne. — R  Bromuretttpotassigr.J; 
chioruret  sodii  gr.  liv.;  chlor.  calcii  cryst.  gr.xxxviij.; 
sulph.  sodrc  cryst;  gr.  x.\ij. :  bicarb,  sodia  cryst. 
gr.  vj.  ;  aquae  purK  %\x.  ;  acidi  carbonici  5  vol. 

Magnesian  Water. — R  Sulph.  magnes.  cryst. 
5viij.  gr.  xxiv.  ;  carb.  sod;e  cryst.  5x.  gr.  xlviij. ; 
aqua;  pura:  ',\x. ;  ;  cidi  carbonici  6  vol.  Dissolve 
each  of  the  salts  separately  in  water,  mi.t  and  boil 
the  solution,  keeping  them  boiling  until  gas  is.  no 
longer  disengaged  ;  let  them  precipitate,  decant, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  carefully,  and  let  it  drain; 
mix  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  charge 
with  the  gas.  It  should  not  be  bottled  until  several 
hours  after  the  introduction  of  the  gas,  and  during 
that  time,  should  be  occa,sio.nally  shaken  to  favour 
the^  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Each 
bottle  will  contain  two  drachms  twenty- four  grains  of 
white  magnesia  in  the  state  of  bicarbonate,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  carbonie  acid. 

Gazeous  Magnesian  Water. — ]\  Sulph.  magn. 
cryst,  5iv-.  gr.  xij.  ;  carb.  sodie  cryst.  Jiv.  gr.  liv.  ; 
aqua;  pur;c  .Ixx. ;  acidi  carbsnici  6  vol.  Proceed 
as  for  the  simple  magnesian  water.  Each  bottle  of 
20  ounces  will  contain  one  drachm  gr.  xij  of  white 
magnesia  in  the  state  of  bicarbonate,  with  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid. 

Artificial  Fau  de  Seiolitz.— IV  Magn.  sulph. 
cryst.  ."ij.  gr.  x.viv. ;  aqua;  pura;  ,;x.v.;  acidi  carbo- 
nici 3  vol.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in 
water,  charge  with  the  gas,  and  bottle.  The  Eau 
de  Seidlitz  may  be  prepared  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  salt,  each  bottle  to  contain  either  twice, 
thrice,  or  four  times  as  much. 

Artificial  Eau  de  Spa.— I;  Carb.  Sodffi  cryst. 
gr.  iij.  ;  carb.  calcis  gr.  o-otiis  ;  magn.  carb.  .J  gr.  ; 
I  roto-chlor.  ferri  gr.  ;;  Aluminis  cryst.  gr.  1-7; 
aqua;  aere  orhata;  3sx.  :  acini  carbonici  5  vol.  Dis- 
solve the  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  small  ijuantity  of 
water,  and  mix  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
with  the  solution  ;  dissolve  the  alum  and  chioruret 
of  iron  in  another  portion  of  water,  and  mix  the 
two  solutions.     Pass  into  bottles,  and  fillj with  the 


simple  gazeous  water.  This  preparation  resembles 
the  Spa  waters,  and  also  in  some  degree  these  oC 
Bussang,  Torges,  Pyrmo.it,Vals,  &e. 

Eau  Sulfuree. — K  Sulphureti  sodii  cryst.  gr.ij. 
i  ;  carb.  soda;  cryst.  gr.  ij.  J  ;  chlorureti  sodii  gr. 
ij.  ,; ;  aquee  aere  orbatse  5xx.  Dissolve  and  keep  in 
well-corked-bottles.  This  mineral  water  is  used  to 
replace  those  charged  with  the  sulphuret  of  sodium, 
and  is  often  used  in  lieu  of  the  sulphureous  waters 
of  the  Pyrenees,  of  which,  however,  it  is  but  an  im- 
perfect imitation.  It  is  employed  inditi'erently  un- 
der the  names  of  J.'im  Mine  rule  Artijicielle  ile  liurft-es 
de  Cauteret::,  de  Bagnerei,  de  Luchoii,  de  Bonnes,  de 
Saint  Suueeur,  or  of  any  other  sulphureous  water  of 
the  eastern  Pyrenees. 

Solution  for  the  artiucial  bain  de  bereces. 
—  R  .Sulphureti,  sodii  cryst. ;  caro.  sodae  cryst.  ; 
chlorureti  sodii  ;  .ana  jij.  jiij,  gr.  vj.  ;  aqua;  pura; 
5x.  Dissolve  the  salts  in  water,  bottling  quickly, 
and  corking  carefully.  It  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
water  in  the  bath  when  required.  The  quantity 
above  indicated  is  sufficient  for  a  bath  containing 
300  quarts.  It  gives  a  colorless  bath,  having  a 
slight  hydro-sulphurous  odor,  differing  in  every  res- 
pect from  the  ordinary  sulphureous  bath  prepared 
with  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  obtained  from  sul- 
phur and  potass. 


PIIAU.MACEUTICAL     VARIETIES. 


Nov-nitrogexised  Foods.  — Itcannot  be  a  matter 
of  doubt,  (says  Dr.  Pereira,  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal)  that  non-nitrogenised  substances  are  in- 
tended by  nature  to  conslilute  part  of  the  food  of  man 
and  other  animals,  but  especially  of  the  herbivora. 
We  find  tixeJ  oil  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  in  milk 
(in  which  it  is  called  butter),  two  substance.s  sup- 
plied by  nature  for  the  food  of  young  animals. 
Alilk  contains  a  second  non-nitrogenised  alimentary 
principle,  namely  sugar.  If  we  further  add  the  fond- 
ness of  animals  for  non-nitrogenised  substances,  the 
craving,  nay,  almost  insatiable  desire  for  them,  mani- 
fested by  individuals  who  are  deprived  of  them,  and 
the  fact  before  mentioned,  that  nitrogenised  food 
alone  cannot  support  life,  not  a  doubt  can  remain  in 
our  minds  that  these  principles  are  essential  to  health 
and  life. 

In  commencingour  enquiry  then  into  the  particular 
purpose  they  serve  in  the  animal  economy,  1  would 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  with  the  exception  of 
fat,  none  of  them  are  constituents  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem ;  nor  in  a  state  of  health  are  they  found  in  the 
excretions.  It  is  obvious,  tlierel'ore,  that  they  must 
sufl'er  some  change  or  transl'ormation  in  the  organisms. 
Now  they  all  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
In  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  exactly  in  the  ratio  to  form  water.  Do  they, 
therefore,  contribute  carbon,  or  in  somt  cases,  carbon 
aud  hydiogen,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  blood? 
Liebig  asserts  they  do  not,  for  he  observesthat  as  the 
nitrogenised  principles  used  as  food  contain  exactly 
the  '•  amount  of  carbon  [and  hydrogen]  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  fibrine  and  albumen,'' 
it  follows  that  the  carbon  of  gum,  sugar  and  starch, 
and  the  carbon  of  hj-drogen  and  butter  and  other  fals 
cannot  "  be  employed  in  the  production  of  blood." 
II  the  nitrogenised  principles  contained  less  carbon 
than  albumen  and  fibiine,  then  starch,  sugar  gum, 
and  tat,  might  give  up  some  carbon  to  compensate  the 
dilference.  He,  Iherefoie,  concludes,  that  these 
bodies  yield  their  carbon,  and.  when  thtir  hydrogen 
is  in  excess  to  their  oxjgen,  part  of  their  hydrogen 
also,  to  form  with  afmojpiierie  o.xygen,  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  and,  tlieiefore,  to  develope  heat.  Ihey 
serve  to  protect  the  organism  from  the  action  of  the 
o.xygen,  which,  in  the  absence  of  food,  consuuics  the 
tissues.  "  If,'"  says  Liebig,  "  we  observe  a  man  or 
other  animal  in  sickness,  or  at  any  time  when  the 
body  is  not  supplied  with  nourishment  to  compensate 
for  the  coniina.il  loss,  we  find  him  become  lean  ; 
the  fat  is  the  first  to  disappear,  it  vanishes  through 
the  skin  and  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  as  none  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  fa;ces  or 
urine  ;  it  rL-sisls  the  action  of  the  atmosplicre  on  the 
body,  and  is  a  protection  to  the  organs.  But  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  end  with  the  loss 
of  fat  ;  every  soluble  substasce  of  the  body  enter 
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into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The 
influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause 
of  death  in  most  chronic  diseases,  from  want  of  car- 
bon to  resist  its  action,  that  of  the  nerves  and  brain 
is  used.  lu  a  normal  state  of  liealth  and  nutrition, 
the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  must  have  another 
source." 

You  will  now  understand  why  Liebig  calls  the 
non-nitrogenised  fools  elements  of  respiration  ;  and 
will  comprehend  in  what  way  iikoJwl  taken  dieteti- 
cally  contributes  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 
'J'he  Tempennice  and  Tea-total  Societies  have  quite 
overlooked  this  use  of  spirit.  It  certainly  cannot 
alone  form  organised  tissues,  since  it  is  deficient  in 
some  of  the  essential  ingredients — nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus.  IJut  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  it 
undergoes  some  change  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
probably  may  be  made  some  use  of.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  excretions  ;  traces  of  it,  indeed,  are  recognisa- 
ble in  the  breath,  but  the  quantity  intliisway  thrown 
cut  of  the  system  is  inconsiderable,  and  scarcely  ivor- 
thy  of  consideration.  It,  therefore,  must  be  got  rid 
of  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  to  con- 
vert it  into  these  substances  it  requires  merely  atmos- 
pheric oxygen. 


Some  of  these  non-nitrogenised  foods  serve  another 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy — theti  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  fat.  When  the  quantity  of  these 
foods  taken  into  the  stomach  is  great,  that  is,  out  of 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
lungs,  fat  is,  under  sume  circumstances,  formed. 
Sugar,  starch,  and  gum  become,  by  tlie  loss  of  part 
of  their  oxygen,  fa^  ;  for  the  relative  proportion  of 
their  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  fat. 

Starch  contains 79  carbon  to   10.09  hydrogen 


Sugar„ 
Gum  -,.„,„.,„ 

Mutton  fat,„ 
Human  fat„„ 
Hog's  lard 


„79 
,„79 
™79 
„„79 
™79 


11.80 

11.80 

11.1 

11.4 

11.7 


Alcohol  .  .  C* 
0.xygen  .  .  — 


II« 


0= 


Carbonic  Acid  C<  —  O* 
Water    .  .  .  .  —  H«  0^ 


Qi   H5  O"  C»  H"  O" 

r-Now,  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid   and  water 
must  be  attended  witli  the  development  of  heat ;  and, 
therefore,  alcohol  is  a  fuel  in  the  animal  economy,  by 
the  combustion  of  w-liich,  caloric  is  evolved.     Com- 
mon experience  favours  this  view.     Coachmen   and 
others  take  it  in  cold  weather  to  keep  tljem  warm,  and 
it  is  familiarly  used  to  prevent  what  is  called  "  catch- 
ing cold.'"     In  cases  of  extreme   suft'ering  and  ex- 
haustion   from    excessive  exertion  and   privation    of 
food,  the  cautious  and  moderate  dietetical  use  of  spi- 
rit has,  on  many  occasions,   proved   invaluable.     In 
Captain  Bligli's  account"*  of  the  sufferings  of  himself 
and  companions,  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  crew  of  the  Bounty,  he  observes,  "  The  little  rum 
we  had  was  of  great  service  ;  when  our  nights  were 
particularly    distressing,    I  generally   served  a   tea- 
spoonful  or  two  to  each  person  :   and  it  was  joyful 
tidings  when  they  heard  of  my  intentions."    Itissaid, 
that   the  inhabitants  of  colder   climates    take  more 
spirit  than  others  and  with  less  injury.     Liebig  ac- 
counts for  this  by  saying  that  they  iuhale  a  morecon- 
densed  air,  that  is,  they  take  in  more  oxygen  at  every 
inspiration;  combustion  is  more  rapid   in  them,  and 
thus  the  elements  of  the  alcohol  are  more  speedily 
got  rid  of.i* 

I  trust  that  in  offering  these  remarks  on  the  effects 
of  alcohol,  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.     I  do  not 
wish  to  cast  any   reflections  on  the  Societies  before 
referred    to,    whose   motives  I   highly   esteem,    and 
whose   objects  I   would  gladly  promote.     It  is  my 
duty,  however,   to  lay  before  you,   on   this  matter, 
what  I  believe  to  be  tlie  truth.     If  I  had  to  point  out 
the  injurious  qualities  of  alcohol,  I  think  I   could 
soon  prove  that  though  it  evolves  heat  in  burnin::. 
it  is  an  obnoxious  and  most  expensive   fuel.     Consi- 
der its  volatility,  the  facility  with  which  it  permeates 
membranes  and   tissues,  and  its  injurious  operation, 
before  it  is  burnt  in  the  lungs,   on  the  stomach,  the 
hrain,  and  the  liver.t     Remember  that  though  spirit 
Inirns  and  evolves  heat,  there  are,  under     ordinary 
circumstances,  other  better,  safer,  and  cheaper  com- 
bustibles to  be  burned  in  the  vital  lamp. 


•  Voiiage  to  the  South  Seas  in  1787-9,  p.  190. 
Lond.  1792. 

f  The  Highlanders,  who  it  is  well  known  are  im- 
moderate drinkers,  pretend  that  spirit  does  not  intoxi- 
cate in  the  Hills  as  it  would  do  in  the  Low  Country, 
(See  i.etlers  from  a  Geutlemun  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land to  hisfriend  in  London,  vol.  2,  p.  161,  5lh  Ed., 
I/jnd.  1818). 

X  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach  may  be 
ascribed  to  its  topical  chemical  action.  Jiul  in  con- 
nection with  its  well-known  action  on  the  brain,  and 
its  tendency  to  produce  granulated  liver  (the  drunk- 
ard^s  OT  gin  liver),  it  deserves  to  he  noticed,  that  al- 
cohol has  been  detected  in  the  brain  and  liver  of 
those  who  have  died  under  its  influence.  (See  Pe- 
reira's  Elements  of  Materia  Mcdica,  vol,  I,  p.  359, 
2d  edit.) 


Some  facts  adduced  by  Liebig  are  almost  conclu- 
sive that  starch  and  sugar  may  [become  converted 
into  fat  in  the  animal  economy.  A  lean  goose, 
weighing  4lbs.  gained,  in  thirty-six  days,  during 
which  it  was  fed  with  241bs.  of  maize,  .5lbs  in  weight, 
and  yieldtd  Sjlbs.  of  fat.  Now  tliis  fat  could  not 
have  been  contained  in  the  food  ready  formed,  be- 
cause maize  does  not  contain  the  thousandth  part  oj 
its  weight  of  fat,  or  of  any  substances  resembling  fat. 
A  certain  number  of  bees,  the  weight  of  which  were 
exactly  known,  were  fed  with  pure  honey  devoid  of 
wax.  '1  hey  yielded  one  part  of  wax  for  every  twenty 
parts  of  honey  consumed,  without  any  change  being 
perce])tible  in  their  health  or  in  their  weight.  I  agree 
with  Liebig,  that  with  these  facts  before  us,  "it  is 
impossible  any  longer  to  entertain  doubt  as  to  the 
formation  of  fat  from  sugar  in  the  animal  body*.'' 

But  alcohol  is  an  element  of  respiration.  Does  it 
form  fat?  I  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  not  in  the  r-ttio  of  ihose  of  fat,  for 
it  contains  69  parts  of  carbon  to  19.74  of  hydrogen. 
Secondly,  we  do  not  find  that  spirit  drinkers  are  fat ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  emaciated.  Hogarth,  in  his 
Beer  Alleu  and  Gin  I.anc,  has  ludicrously  though 
faithfully  represented  the  differences  in  the  appear- 
ance of  beer  topers  and  spirit  tipplers.  The  first  are 
plump,  rubicund,  and  bloated;  the  latter  are  pale, 
tottering,  emaciated,  and  miserable. 

PiiosriroRfs. — This,  says  Dr.  Pereira,  is  a  con- 
stituent of  both    animals    and  vegetables.     It  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  albumen  and  fibrine,  and  of 
all  tissues   composed  of  those  principles.     Nervous 
matter  also  contains  it.     Its  existence  in  the  brain 
has  been  long  known.     In  1834,  Couerbe  t  advanced 
an  absurd  notion,  that  tlie  healthy  or  morbid  condi- 
tions uf  the  mental  faculiies  were  connected  with  va- 
riations in  the  amount  of  this  substance  in  cerebral 
matter.     **  In  the  brains  of  sane  men,''  says  he,  ''  I 
have  found  from  2  to  2.5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  in 
those  of  idiots  only  I  or  1.5,  while  in  those  of  mad- 
men there  are  from  3  to  4.5  per  cent. !  ''   It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say.  that  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion 
has  been  disproved  ;  and  Lassaigne  i  fixes  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  in  the  brains  of  madmen  at  from  1.93 
to  1.97  percent.     The  bones  also  contain  phospho- 
rus, which  exists  in  them  in  combination  witli  oxygen 
and  lime  principally,  constituting  a  sub-phosphate  of 
lime  (bnne  ash).     As  phosphorus,  therefore,  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  the   animal    body,    it    must  of 
course  be  a  constituent  of  the  food.     The  yolk  of 
egg  and  milk,  both  aliments  for  young  animals,  con- 
tain it ;  in  the  latter  of  these  foods  it  exists  as  sub- 
phosphate  of  lime.     It  is  a  constituent  of  the  bones 
and  flesh  of  anim.rls,  and  of  many   vegetable  sub. 
stances  on  which  we  feed.     Fruits  and  seeds,  espe 
cially  of    tlie  grasses,  abound  in   the  earthy  phos. 


phates  :  and  horses  are  in  consequence  subject  to  the 
formation  of  a  large  intestinal  concretion  (liippoli- 
ihns)  composed  of  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia derived  from  the  husk  of  the  oats  on  which 
they  are  fed.  Dr.  Pereira  has  two  specimens  of 
this  concretion,  each  of  them  as  large  as  a  child's 
head,  and  weighing  several  pounds.  Fishes  are 
especially  rich  in  phosphoric  matter, — a  fact  which 
explains  the  circumstance  related  by  Dumas,  •  of 
the  evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  puri- 
fication of  spirit  which  had  been  used  for  preserving 
fish. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  phospho- 
rus, phosphoric  acid,  or  earthy  phosphates,  contained 
in  some  alimentary  substances. 

T.\BLE    OF    THE    QL'ANTITV    OT    PHOSPHORUS,  &C.|  IN 
ALIMENT.VBY    SUBSTANCES. 

1000  Parts,  Quantity  of  Phorphorus 

Fibriue  (dried)-„,™^„ ^  )  ,  o  »    o  «  tt  1 1      t 

...        ^     e          ,j     j\  ;  4.3  to  3.2  Mulder.t 

Albumen  of  eggs  (dried) S 

Albumem  of  serum  of  blood  (dried)         3.3  Mulder. 

Vegetable  fibrine )  as  animal  fibrine  and 

albumem — )>  albumen.     Liebig. 

Ceiebric  acid  (in  brain) 9  Fremy.  { 

Oleophosphoric  acid  (in  brain)  12  to  19       Ditto. 

1000  Parts.  Quantity  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Potatoes  (dried) 5.631  Kinhoff.  § 


1000  Parts. 

Wheat 

Rye.. 

Barley. 

Oats._ 

Rice 

Garlic 

C  aseine 

Bones  of  sheeps'  feet 
Ox's  head 


Quantity  of  Earthy  Phosphates, 
.from  3.6  to     9     "J 

6     to  41.8 

1      to  6 


Hermbstaedt.ll 


1.6  to  6       ) 
1 .3  to  4 
11 

60  Berzelius.lT 

1242  French  Commission.'* 
3-27.7         Ditto. 
2.55  Berzelius. 

0.6  Denis,  tt 


•  The  mode  of  promoting  obesity,  practised  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world,  lends  su[iport  to  the  above 
statements.  If '*we  can  trust  to  the  reports  of  phy- 
sicians who  have  resided  in  the  East,"  says  Liebig, 
"the  Turkish  women,  in  their  diet  of  rice,  and  in 
the  frequent  use  of  enoinaia  of  strong  soup,  have  uni- 
ted the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  both  of 
celluUr  tissue  and  fat."  M.  Caullet  de  A'aumoral 
quoted  by  I\Irs.  A\'alker,  (I'n/io/c  Beauty,  p.  171, 
l.ond.  1837),  states  that  in  the  Bey's  Seraglio  at 
Tripoli,  women  are  fattened  against  a  certain  day  by 
means  of  repose  and  batlis,  assisted  by  a  diet  of 
Turkish  flour,  mixed  with  honey.  Fifteen  days,  he 
says,  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

t  .4)i«.  de  Chem.  et  de  Vhiisiijuc,  p.  190,  1834. 

i  Journ.  de  Chem.  Med  l.l'gr  U.  Si-ric  p.  344, 1830. 


Blood  (average)- 

These  are  only  some  of  the  substances  used  as  food 
in  which  phosphorus  has  been  detected.  But  most 
organised  substances  contain  it,  usuall}'  in  the  form 
of  phosphate  of  hme.  Thus,  in  the  ashes  of  almost 
every  plant  a  phosphate  is  found.  The  crust,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  boilers  used  for  refining  sugar, 
contains,  occording  to  Avequin.U  no  less  than  92.43 
per  cent,  of  sub -phosphate  of  lime  ;  so  that  it  is  ob- 
vious that  unrefined  sugar  must  contain  phosphorus. 
These  observations  fully  establish  the  correctness 
of  Liebig's  remark,  that  when  flesh,  bread,  fruit,  and 
husks  of  grain  are  used  for  food,  more  phosphorus 
is  afforded  to  the  body  than  it  requires,  and  the  excess 
is  eliminated  in  the  urine  and  excrement. 

Sulphur. — Sulphur,  says  Dr.  Pereira,  is  a  consti- 
tuent of  both  animals  and  vegetables.     Fibrine  and 
albumen,  and  all  tissues  composed  of  these  substances, 
contain  it.     If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  flesh    in   liquor  potassa:,  some   sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved  and  is  detected  by  its  staining 
paper,   moistened  with   a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead. 
Ihe  discolouration  which  a  silver  spoon  suffers  by 
being  used  in  eating  eggs,  depends  on  the  formation 
of  sulphuret  of  s.lver.     If  some  white  of  egg,  boiled 
hard,  be  decomposed  by  heat,  't  evolves  hydrosulphu- 
ret  of  ammonia,  which   discolours  paper  moistened 
with  sugar  of  lead.     Caseine  also  contains  sulpliur, 
as  does  also  hair  and  hone.     The  eflicacy  of  a  mix- 
ture of  finely  powdered  litharge  and  lime  {hair  dj/c) 
in  staining  the  hair,  depends  on  the  foimation  of  the 
black  sulphuret  of  lead.     The  lime  serves  to  form,  in 
the  first  place,  a  sulphuret  of  calcium  with  the  sulphur 
of  the  hair.     Animal  charcoal   {bone  black)  evolves 
sulphuretted  hydrogen, when  treated  with  hydrochlo- 


•   Traitc  de  Chimie.  t.  i. 

t   Pharmaceutisches  Central  Braltfilr  1838.  p.  885. 

J  Journal  de  I'harmacie,  t.  xxvii.  p.  453,  1841. 

$   7'/niwSii«'s  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  840. 

II  Anieitung  zur  chemischen  Zcri^lietlerung  der  Ve^ 
gelabilien  uberhaupt  uud  der  Getre>dearten  inibcson- 
dere.  Leipzig,  1831.  'I'he  nature  of  the  manure 
modifies  the  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  found  in 
corn. 

\    Traitt:  de  Chimie,  t.  vii.  p.  603. 

'*  Comples  Ilendn  des  Seances  de  V  Academic  des 
Sciences,  Aoiit,  1841. 

tt  Uecherches  expirimeiitales  sut  le  Sang  Humain, 
Paris,  1830. 

;t  Journal  dc  Pharmacie,  t,  .x.wii,  p.  15. 
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rio  acid,  showing  that  sulphur   is   a  constituent  of 
bones. 

Tlie  existence  of  sulphur  in  so  many  animal  sub- 
stances, serves  to  explain  the  evolution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  by 
putrifyini;  animal  substances  ;  excrement  for  example. 
Indeed,  so  much  sulphur  is  obtained  in  this  way, 
that  some  geologists  have  considered  it  to  be  a  source 
of  at  least  part  of  the  native  sulpl'.urof  the  mineral 
kingdom.*  I'hat  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolve. I 
in  privies  is  proved  by  its  darkening  tlie  white  paint, 
and  by  its  blackening  silver  articles  (watches,  coin, 
spoons,  ftc.)  which  have  accidentally  fallen  into  the 
night  soil. 

The  sulphur  of  the  metamorphosed  tissues  is  thrown 
out  of  the  animal  system,  principally  in  the  form  of 
sulphuric  acid.  'I'he  urine  contains  sulphates  in  p.irt 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  ovygen  of  the  arterial 
blood  on  the  sulphur  of  the  tissues.  If  the  hollow 
of  a  tooth  be  filled  w.th  an  amalgam  of  silver,  a  black 
crust  of  metallic  sulphuret  is  speedily  formed  on  it. 
Moreover,  the  leaden  blue  line,  which  borders  the 
edges  of  the  gums  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  in 
persons  whose  constitutions  are  under  the  influence 
of  lead.t  is  probably  sulphuret  of  lead. 
The  system  derives  its  sulphur  from  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral  substances,  used  as  food.  Thus 
flesh,  egss,  and  milk  contain  it.  Vegetable  fibrine 
(as  of  cornX  vegetable  albumen  (as  of  almond,  nuts, 
cauliflowers,  asparagus,  and  turnips),  and  vegetable 
caseine  (as  of  pease  and  beans)  contain  it.  Lastly, 
sulphur,  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime,  is  a  consti- 
tuent of  common  and  spring  water. 

TABLE    OF    THE    QUANTITY     OF     SULPHUR      IN     SOME 
ALlMLNTAnV    SUllSTANCES. 


Quantity  of  Sulphur. 
3.6  to  3.8    Mulder 


1000  Parts  of 

Tibrine  «™- .,,^— 1  ,, 

All               f  1  Ironi 

Alluimen  of  eggs,, ,  \ 

Albumen  of  blood 6.8      Ditto. 

Caseine 3.6     Ditto. 

Vegetable  fihrine )  ^^  ^^.^^^^  g^^;^^_  albumen, 


-albumen „ 


:i 


and  caseine.     Lieliig 

Volatile  oil  of  black  muitard  201.3 

Sulphosinapisine  (in  white  mustard)      96.57 

Celery,  lice,  hops,  ginger,  and  many  other  vegeta- 
ble substances  contain  sulpliur.  Assafoetida,  which 
Dr.  Ure  says  contains  two  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  is 
considered  by  some  oriental  nations  as  *' food  for  the 
gods." 

An  infusion  of  wliile  mustard  strikes  a  blood  red 
colour  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  sulphosinapisine.  Uolh  black  and  white  mustard 
flour  charred  in  a  tube,  evolve  a  sulpliurelted  vapour, 
which  blackens  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  In  the  same  way  sulphur  may  be 
detected  in  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  many  other  vege- 
table foods.  If  pease  or  almonds  be  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid  be 
adiled,  the  evolved  vapour  blackens  paper  mois'ened 
with  a  solution  of  lead,  thus  showing  that  these  seeds 
contain  sulphur. 

IrioN. — Tlie  ashes  of  most  animals  and  vegetables 
yield  traces  of  iron. 

This  metal  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  blood 
discs.  From  10,000  parts  of  blood  we  can  ob- 
tain about  eight  parts  of  peroxide  of  iron — equal  to 
5,(j-10  parts  of  the  pure  metal.  The  liair  also  con- 
tains iron — the  black  the  most,  the  while  the  least, 
liraconnot  likewise  found  it  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Liebig  regards  the  compound  of  iron  in  the  blood 
as  an  oxidized  one.  In  tlie  arteiial  blood,  it  is  satu- 
rated with  oxygen  (htfiirated sefquioxide)  ;  but  during 

*  Brocchi,  quoted  by  Lennhard  in  his  Haiidhuch 
iler  Ori/kiofftwiie,  p.  599,  Heidelberg,  1826.  When 
the  gate  St.  Antoine  at  Paris  was  pulled  down  in 
1778,  there  were  found  in  the  ditches  of  that  place, 
where  many  years  (3001)  previously  excrement  had 
been  deposited,  grains  and  crystals  of  sulphur  de 
posited  on  lime.  (Fougeroux  de  Bondaiey,  /V7t-''ii.  de 
t'  Aciidem'iv  Roi/ule  des  Sciences-  Annee,  17B0,  p. 
105.)  It  is  Slated  in  the  Allienaiim,  (Dec.  1,  1838, 
p.  860),  that  iSIaravigno  "  disputes  the  assertions  of 
Prof.  Uemellaro,  who  pretends  that  sulphur  owes  its 
origin  to  the  decomposition  of  mollusca.'' 

t  See  Dr.  Burton's  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the 
lUedicn-Cliinirgicul  Truniactioiis,  2nd  Series,  vol,  v. 
p.  63,  1840. 


its  passage  through  the  capillaries,  it  loses  part  of 
its  oxygen.}  and  becomes  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
combines  with  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  products  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  metamorphosed  tissues,  and  forins 
corhoniite  of  tlie  protoiide  of  iron,  which  exists  in 
venous  blood.  This,  in  the  lungs,  absorbs  the  same 
amount  of  oxygen  it  had  lost,  and  gives  out  its  ac- 
quired carbonic  acid. 

Whether  this  be  the  true  theory  of  respiration  or 
not  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  though  the  fact,  that 
for  every  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  carbonate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  no  less  than  four  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  are  evolved,  appears  to  me  to  present 
some  difficulties  to  its  admission,  since  we  know  that 
in  the  process  of  respiration,  the  quantity,  by  volume, 
of  carbonic  acM  expired,  is  not  quite  equal  to  tliat 
of  the  oxygen  which  has  disappeared. 

Iron  is  found  in  tlie  yolk  of  the  egg  and  in  milk, 
foods  intended  by  nature  for  the  nourishment  of  young 
animals.  In  the  milk  it  e.sists,  according  to  Berze- 
lius,  as  phosphate  of  iron.  The  flesh  on  which  we 
feed,  as  well  as  most  vegetables  (mustard,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  pease,  cucumbers,  6«:c.,)  supply  us  '» ilh  iron. 
CiiLoniNE.— This  element,  continues  Dr.  Pereira, 
is  ^  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  gastric  juice  ; 
and  it  is  found  in  several  of  the  excretions,  as  the 
urine,  saliva,  tears,  and  f;Eces.  In  the  blood  it  exists 
in  combination  with  sodium. 

As  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  the  blood  is  con- 
stantly being  consumed  in  the  formatioik  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  other  secretions,  this  salt  becomes 
an  indispensable  article  of  food.  To  the  embryo 
chick,  nature  has  supplied  it  in  both  the  while  and 
yolk  of  tlie  egg,  while  the  young  mammal  linds  it  in 
his  mother's  milk.  The  appetite  which  all  animals 
evince  for  salt,  shows  that  it  is  an  agenl  indispen- 
sable for  their  health.  The  common  salt,  therefore, 
which  we  consume  at  our  tables  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  exciter  of  the  palate  ;  it  is  an  essential 
article  of  food.  It  contains  60  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 
It  is  probable,  that  besides  furnishing  the  secretions 
with  salt  and  its  constituenis,  the  salt  of  the  blood 
pel  forms  some  important  function  in  relation  to  the 
blood  discs.  Kvery  one  well  knows  that  in  cholera, 
and  some  other  maladies,  the  blood,  which  is  defi- 
cient in  its  saline  parts,  has  a  very  dark  or  black 
appearance. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt)  is  the  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  gastric 
juice.  By  what  particular  agency,  whether  by  elec- 
tricity or  athnity,  this  decomposition  is  efti^cted,  we 
are  unable  to  determine  precisely,  but  that  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  derives  its 
chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  Its  hydrogen  is  probably  derived  from 
water,  the  oxygen  of  which  at  the  same  time  unites 
with  sodium  to  form  soda. 

The  gastric  juice  consists  essentially  of  water, 
gastric  inucits,  and  hudrocliloric  acid.  As  mucus  is 
a  fluid  secretion  of  all  the  mucous  membranes,  while 
the  mucus  of  the  gastric  membrane  alone  yields  with 
water  and  hydrochloric  acid  a  digestive  liquor,  it  is 
probable,  that  ttie  mucus  of  the  stomach  contains 
some  peculiar  organic  principle,  not  hitherto  isolatrd, 
on  which  its  peculiar  properties  depend.  I'o  this 
jninciple,  the  term  jiej'^in  (trom  TrtTrro,  /  digest)  has 
been  applied.  An  artificial  digestive  liquor  is  readily 
prepared  by  macerating  the  lining  membrane  of  tlie 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  in  water,  to  vvhich  a  lew 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added.  If 
small  cubes  of  white  of  e^g,  boiled  hard,  be  mace- 
rated in  this  lifjuor,  their  more  superficial  parts 
become  translucent,  and  their  edges  and  angles 
rounded.  A'ery  gradually  they  are  dissolved,  pre- 
senting during  the  process,  the  appearance  of  a 
cube  of  soap,  dissolving  in  water,  and  having  a 
gelatiiiiform  character.  'I'he  yolk  of  egg  yields 
a  turbid  liquor,  owing  to  the  presence  of  fat  globules. 
A  piece  of  cooked  beef-s;ea';  becomes  pulpy  at  the 
surface,  and  gradually  di'S  lives. 

These  changes  are  produced  neither  by  an  infusion 
of  the  stomach,   nor    by   diluted    hydrochloric    acid 


}  The  facility  with  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  peroxide  of  iron  loses  part  of  its  oxygen 
has  been  recently  applied  by  Sir  J.  F.  Herschel  in 
the  production  of  photographic  pictures,  termed  fer- 
rotypes. 


employed  separately  ;  but  by  the  two  conjointly  they' ■ 
are  readily  effected.  _    l 

Now  Liebig  asserts  "  that  the  substance  which  is' 
present  in  the  gastric  juice  in  a  state  of  change,  i^  a 
product  of  the  transformation  of  the  stomach  itself;'' 
and  he  goes  on  to  stale  that  "  the  fresh  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  digested  with  weak 
muriatic  acid,  gives  to  this  fluid  no  power  of  dissolv-  ' 
ing  boiled  tiesh  or  coaoulaled  white  of  egg  ;  but  if 
previously  allowed  to  dry,  or  if  left  for  a  time  in 
water,  it  then  yields  to  water,  acidulated  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  a  substance  in  minute  quantity,  the 
decomposition  of  which  is  already  commenced,  and; 
is  completed  in  the  solution.** 

But  several  circumstances  appear  to  me  to  be , 
opposed  to  this  view.  The  fact  ascertained  by ' 
Schwann,  that  the  solvent  principle  of  the  digestive 
fluid  can  be  precipitated  from  its  neutral  solution  by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  be  obtained  again  in  an  active 
state  from  the  precipitate  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  Liebig's 
idea,  that  this  principle  is  matter  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition or  transformation.  ^Moreover,  if  iha 
essential  part  of  the  gastric  juice — that  by  which 
ditreslion  is  eft'ected — be  a  mere  transformation  of 
the  stomach,  how  is  it  that  other  parts  of  analogous 
structure  and  composition  do  not  suffer  the  same 
transformation?  I  have  tried  to  obtain  a  digestive 
liquor  from  the  second  stomach  of  the  calf,  and  frora 
the  bladder,  but  in  vain.  How  is  it  that  this  fancied 
transformation  goes  on,  during  life,  only  when  soli- 
cited to  do  so  by  the  presence  of  aliment  or  by 
mechanical  irritation?  Dr.  Beaumont  ascertained 
that  pure  gastric  juice  will  keep  for  many  months 
without  becoming  fetid  ;  a  fact  scarcely  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  that  its  activity  depends  on  a 
principle  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  I  find  that, 
while  acidulated  infusions  of  the  second  stomach  of 
the  calf  and  of  the  bladder  soon  become  putrid  and 
fetid,  that  of  the  fourth  stomach  remains  remarkably 
free  from  unpleasant  smell  for  several  weeks.  Lastly, 
I  find,  contrary  to  Liebig's  statement,  that  a  diges- 
tive liquor  can  be  prepared  from  the  fres'n  undried 
fourth  siomach  of  a  calf. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Liebig,  that  digestion  is  a 
process  analogous  to  fermentation  ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  transformation  of  food, 
effected  by  the  contact  of  matter  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. If  it  were,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
gastric  juice  ought  to  be  capable  of  effecting  the 
digestion  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  food.  \ow, 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  on  the  natural 
gastric  juice,  and  of  Schwann  on  the  artificial  di- 
gestive liquor,  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Both 
found  that  only  a  certain  amount  of  food  could  be 
digested  with  a  given  quantity  of  gastric  juice;  and 
Dr.  Beaunront  observes,  that  "  when  the  juice 
becomes  saturated  it  refuses  to  dissolve  more;  and  if 
an  excess  of  food  have  been  taken,  tlie  residue 
remains  in  the  siomach,  or  passes  into  the  bowels  in 
a  crude  slate." 

Sodium.— The  observations  on  chlorine  apply  in 
part  to  sodium,  since  these  two  elementary  substances 
are  usually  taken  into  the  system  together,  in  the 
form  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  a  constituent  of 
the  blood.  I  have  already  slated  that  common  salt, 
by  the  aid  of  water,  is  converted  in  the  system  into 
hydrochloric  acid  (found  in  the  gastric  juice)  and 
soda.  The  lalter  substance  exists  in  the  blood  in 
combination  with  albumen  (albuminate  of  soda). 
While  potassium  is  the  usual  metallic  basis  of  the 
alkaline  salts  of  plants,  sodium,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  basis  of  the  alkili  and  alkaline  salts  of  animals. 
All  the  animal  tissues  contain  sodium,  and  their 
ashes  (as  of  feathers,  bristles,  hairs,  &c.)  accord- 
ingly communicate  a  yellow  tinge  to  flame. 

1  he  common  salt,  used  at  our  tables  as  a  condi- 
ment, contains  40  per  cent,  of  sodium.  The  soda, 
which  exists  in  the  blood  in  combination  with 
albumen,  passes  out  of  the  system  in  union  with 
organic  mailer  {C"  11"*  N=  O-'-')  represented  by 
clioleic  acid  :  in  other  words,  bile  may  be  represented 
as  choleate  of  soda — that  is,  it  contains  the  ehments 
of  this  salt,  though  not  necessarily  arranged  as  such. 
Lastly,  "  the  soda,  which  has  been  used  in  the  vital 
processes,  and  any  excess  of  soda,  must  be  expelled 
in  the  form  of  a  salt,  after  being  separated  from  the 
blood  by  the  kidney."  (Liebig.)  The  acids  with 
■which,  in  (he  flesh-ealing  animals,  the  soda  com- 
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inea,  af^  siiJpJnTric.-^^  pliosplioncr^  These  are  in 
art  formed  Ui^^iie  ^ystetn  iy  the  oxitla^onof  the  sul- 
hurand  phofifplioms  i^.:^the;?iietiiino)i^sed  tissues. 

CALciuMt— This:^^a  'ei)QStrfU(>atw  all  animals, 
'he  bones  of  the  vertftrfttft-<^s'man)  contain  sub- 
hosphate  Cprmcipally).  but  mixed  with  carbonate, 
flime;  -while  the  shells  and  crusts  of  the  inverte- 
rated  animals  (as  lobsters,  oysters,  &c.)  consist  of 
arbonate  (principally),  mixed,  with  sub-phosphate, 
f  lime.  Muscles,  nervous  matter,  the  liver,  thyroid 
land,  and,  indeed,  all  the  animal  solids,  contain 
alcium,  usually  combined  with  oxygen  and  phos- 
ihoric  acid  ;  the  blood  also  contains  it. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  food  of  young  animals  should 
onlain  sub-phosphate  of  lime  for  deposition  in  the 
lones  ;  accordingly  we  find  it  in  the  egg  and  in  milk. 
The  more  mature  animal  is  supplied  with  it  in  the 
various  forms  of  animal  food  on  which  he  feeds,  as 
A^eil  as  in  most  vegetables.  Seeds  (especially  corn), 
jnions,  garlic,  &:c.  contain  it. 

Oxalate  and  other  vegetable  salts  of  lime  are  found 
in  some  vegetable  foods  ;  thus,  the  stalks  of  rhubarb, 
which  are  eaten  in  tarts  and  puddings,  contain  crys- 
tallized oxalate  of  lime.  It  is  the  same  salt  which 
gives  to  Chinese  and  Russian  rhubarb  its  grlttiness 
when  chewed.  Gum  and  unrefined  sugar  yield  ashes 
containing  calcium  ;  and  the  well  known  fact,  that 
strong  unrefined  sugar  becomes  by  keeeping  u-eak,  is 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  lime,  which  by  its  action 
on  sugar  converts  it  into  a  soft,  clammy,  gummy 
matter.  Grapes  also  contain  calcium.  Another 
source  of  calcium  is  ordinary  water,  which  contains 
both  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Magnesium. — Minute  quantities  of  this  metal 
are  found  in  the  teeth,  bones,  nervous  matter,  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  several  parts  of  the  body  ;  it  exists 
also  in  the  blood.  In  every  case,  I  believe,  of  its  oc- 
currence in  the  animal  body  it  is  found  in  combination 
with  oxygen  and  phosphoric  acid,  forming  phosphate 
of  magnesia  ;  and  in  many  cases  with  ammonia  also. 
Its  source  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  foods; 
not  only  the  flesh  but  also  the  vegetables  which  we 
eat  contain  it — as  seeds  (especially  of  the  cereal 
grasses)  and  potatoes.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
large  intestinal  concretions  (ammoniacal  phosphate 
of  magnesia),  found  in  the  intestines  of  horses,  and 
which  are  derived  from  the  husks  of  the  oats  on  which 
these  animals  feed. 

Potassium.—  Minute  traces  of  potassium  have 
been  detected  in  the  solids  (cartilage,  liver,  &c.), 
and  in  some  of  the  fluids  (blood,  urine,  milk,6cc.), 
Liebig  states,  that  '*  without  an  abundant  supply  of 
potash,  the  production  of  milk  becomes  impossible  ;'' 
but  I  know  not  on  what  authority  he  makes  this  state- 
ment, for  Schwartz  found  only  seven  parts  of  chloride 
of  potassium  (equivalent  to  3.68  parts  of  potassium) 
in  10.000  parts  of  milk — a  quantity  apparently  too 
minute  to  be  of  much  importance. 

The  sources  of  potassium  in  our  system  are  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  Most  plantswhich  grow- 
inland  contain  it  ;  thus,  it  is  found  in  grapes  and  po- 
tatoes. Its  presence  may  be  readily  detected  :  burn 
a  grape  stalk  in  the  candle  — the  minute  ash  obtained 
at  the  point  of  the  burnt  stalk  will,  if  introduced  into 
the  oipter  or  almost  colourless  cone  of  the  flame,  com- 
municate a  violet  lint,  thus  demonstrating  the  pre- 
sence of  potash. 

Fluorine. — Berzelius  detected  minute  quantities 
of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  bones  and  teeth  of  ani- 
mals; but,  more  recently.  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees  failed  to 
detect  it.  If  fluorine  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
body,  it  is  doubtless  introduced  into  the  system  in  the 
small  portions  of  the  bones  of  animals  occasionally 
swallowed  with  their  flesh,  for  it  cannot  be  derived 
from  plants,  since  it  has  never  been  detected  in  these 
bodies.  It  is  remaikable,  however,  that  fluoride  of 
calcium  is  abundant  in  fossilized  bones,  and  in  the 
liuman  bones  found  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

Tnr  Change  which  Extract  or  Riuharb  Un- 
i)EU(iOFS  in  Kekimng. —  It  has  been  observed  some 
time  ago,  by  Air.  Landerer,  that  old  extract  of  rhu- 
barb, when  mouldy,  acquires  a  s  rong  smell  of 
Storax.  'Ibis  has  been  confiiTiied  by  i\l.  Reinsch, 
in  case  of  fluid  extract  of  ibubarb  which  had  been 
kept  for  several  yeais  in  an  unopened  bottle,  the 
extract  being  covered  with  a  film  of  mould,  'Jhis 
liquid  extract  was  submitted  to  distillation,  and 
afforded  a  slightly  turbid  water,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  drops  of   oil.      Tiie  product  of  the 


distillation  had  a  strong  smell  of  storax,  and  was 
neutral  to  test  paper.  Either,  after  agitation  with  it, 
becomes  slightly  coloured  yellow,  and  acquires  the 
odour  of  storax  ;  after  theevapor:»tion  of  the  ether  on 
a  watch-glass,  there  remains  only  a  few  drops  of  ao 
aromatic  oil,  smelling  strongly  of  storax,  but  which  is 
very  volatile,  so  that  in  about  an  hour  no  trace  of  the 
smell  could  be  discovered  on  the  glass.  This  smell 
of  storax  in  extract  of  rhubarb,  which  has  become 
mouldy,  arises  from  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  oil. 
There  will  probably  be  many  more  of  these  oils  dis- 
covered, originating  in  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
matter.  This  oil  of  rhubarb  appears  to  be  analogous 
to  the  oil  with  the  smell  of  musk,  discovered  by  M. 
Rossignon,  in  decayed  apples,  which  hp  has  named 
vialo'de,  and  which  is  composed  of  C  H  N  O.  —  Re- 
pertoriuvi fur  die  Pharmacie, 

Oil  op  Bitter  Almonds  is  a  most  deadly  poison 
in  large  doses;  it  was  once  extensively  used  in 
medicine,  and  is  still  very  fiequenily  employed  by 
confectioners  and  others  for  flavouring  custards, 
purldings,  liqueurs,  and  sweetmeats.  The  bitter  al- 
mond is  the  kernel  of  the  amygdalus  communis,  a  tree 
which  is  indigenous  to  Barbary,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  both  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
in  Asia.  It  is  well  known  in  our  gardens,  and 
is  distinguished  by  bearing  its  flowers  before  any  of 
the  leaves  are  produced,  a  circumstance  which  has 
been  happily  alluded  to  by  Thomas  Moore  in  "  Lalla 
Rookh"— 

*'The  hope,  in  dreams,  of  a  happier  hour 

That  alights  on  Misery's  brow, 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond-flower, 
That  b'ooms  on  a  leafless  bou^h." 
The  sweet  and  the  bitter  almond  are  derived  from 
the  same  species,  and  no  botanical  diflerence  is  found 
to  exist  between  them,  although  they  differ  so  widely 
in  their  taste  and  other  properties.  They  are  in 
fact  only  varkties  of  the  same  species ;  the  two  plants 
are  said  to  bg  convertible  into  each  other — the  sweet 
variety  becoming  bitter  by  neglect;  the  bitter  be- 
coming sweet  by  cultivation  ;  and  the  seed  of  either 
variety  producing  plants  of  both.  When  the  bitter 
almonds  are  subjected  to  pressure,  they  yield  a  sweet 
oil,  altogether  analogous  to  that  produced  by  sweet 
almonds;  but  when  the  cake  of  bitter  almonds  is 
mixed  with  water  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat, 
a  volatile  oil  passes  over  of  a  very  peculiar  nature, 
which  is  the  true  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  This  oil  does 
not  appear  to  exist  ready  formed  in  the  billeralmond, 
but  is  produced  only  when  the  almond  pulp  comes  in 
contact  with  water  ;  for  it  cannot  be  separated  by  any 
process  whatever  from  the  almond,  without  the  co- 
operation of  water.  The  presence  of  prussic  acid  in 
this  oil  may  be  proved  by  dissolving  it  with  agitation 
in  water,  and  treating  the  solution  with  caustic 
potash,  followed  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  bitter  almond  acts  upon  theanimalsystem 
in  the  same  way  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  it  likewise 
excites  at  times  signs  nf  irritation.  The  symptoms  it 
produces  in  animals  are  trembling,  weakness,  palsy, 
and  finally  stupefaction.  Orfila  stales,  that  twenty 
bitter  almonds  will  kill  a  dog  in  six  hours,  if  the 
gullet  is  tied  to  prevent  vomiting  ;  but  if  vomiting  be 
allowed,  the  animal  will  recover.  He  also  found 
that  six  bitter  almonds  in  coarse  powder  applied  to  a 
w'ound  in  the  thigh  of  a  middle-sized  dog  caused 
death  in  four  days.  This  oil  is  hardly  inferior  in 
activity  to  prnssic  acid.  A  single  drop  of  it  applied 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat, 
caused  violent  convulsions  and  death  in  five  minutes. 
But  if  this  oil  be  entirely  freed  from  prussic  acid,  it  is 
not  more  poisonous  than  any  other  essential  oils, 
though  it  still  retains  its  characteristic  and  grateful 
flavour.  As  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  very  exten 
sively  cmployrd  in  flavouring  articles  of  confectionery, 
a  (jerman  writer  sug£;ests  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  prussic  acid  from  the  oil  by  repeated  distillation 
with  caustic  pot:tsh,  which  removes  the  poisonous  in- 
gredient, but  docs  not  at  all  injure  its  other  proper- 
ties.—  Mr.  Setnple  hi  the  Pharimtceuticai  Jtmr7ial. 

Prm'aration  or  Calomel.— In  France  and  in 
England  medical  men  almost  exclusively  employ 
calomel  prepared  with  steam  ;  it  is  found  to  be  more 
active  and  more  certain  in  its  effects.  Tlie  mode  of 
preparation  generally  adopted  is  that  of  Joseph 
.fewel,  with  the  modifications  made  by  M.  Ossian 
Henry.  It  consists  in  conducting  steam,  together 
with  thg  vapour  of  calomel,  into  a  large  receiver. 


The  manufacturing  chemists  in  France  follow  this 
process ;  I  have  adopted  it  for  many  years  at  the 
Phurmacie  Centrate ;  but  am  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  it.     The  operation  is  difficult  to  conduct ;  it  re- 
quires great  expertness  of  manipulation,  and  too  fre- 
quently is  attended  with  accidents,  which  cause  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  product.     Moreover,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  calomel  prepared  with  steam  in 
France  is  neither  so  while  nor  so  finely  divided  as 
that  which  is  sent  from  England.     I  have  now  to 
present,  for  communication  to  the  academy,  a  mode 
of  preparation    very    superior    to    any  other  that  is 
known  to  us.     I  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  learned  academy   with  a  simple  manufacturing 
process,  if  it  was  not  one  of  a  peculiar   character, 
being  applied   to  a    product,   in  the  preparation  of 
which  we  have  been  unable,  up  to  the  present  day, 
to  compete  with  the  English  manufacturer.     For  the 
vapour  of  water   which    is    interposed  between  the 
particles  of  the  vapour  of  calomel,  and  which  pre- 
vents them  from  uniting,  I  substitute   a  current  of 
air,  which,  passing  over  the  heated  calomel,  enters 
the  vapour  as  it  forms,  and  causes  it  to  condense  in  a 
subtle  powder.*     For  this  purpose,  I  heat  the  calo- 
mel in  an  earthen  tube,  passing  through  a  furnace, 
and  direct  a  constant  current  of  air  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  tube,  by  means  of  a  small  blower,  so  as 
to  carry  the  vapour  into  a  receiver.     If  the  operation 
be  conducted  with  a  straight  tube,  a  part  of  the  calo- 
mel might  be  carried  to   a  distance  of  more   than 
twenty    yards.      To    obviate   this  inconvenience,  I 
cause  the  end  of  the  tube  to  dip  into  water,  and  the 
calomel  is  thus  wetted  and  precipitated  in  fine  powder. 
This  kind  of  termination  to  the  apparatus  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.     It  only  remains  for  me  to  perfect  the 
process  by  ascertaining  the  best  form  and   material 
for  the  vessels  in  which  the  calomel  is  heated.  1  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  such,  ready  made,  as  com- 
bine the  essential  conditions,  so  th.^t  I  am  obliged  to 
defer  to  another  time  the  complete  description  of  the 
process  ;  but  I  may  observe,  that  even  my  first  at- 
tempts at  the  operation  have  proved  quite  successful. 
I  think  the  same  principle  of  operation  may  be  ap- 
plied   to   the    division    of    other    volatile    bodies.— 
By  M.  Sonbcirait.^Coiiiptes  Rendus, 

BRANDISH 'S    SOLUTION    OF    POTASH. 

Best  American  Pearl-ashes ^ 6  pounds 

Quick-lime,  fresh  prepared.--^ ^ 

Wood-ashes  (from  the  .-Ish)  of  each^«  2  pounds 

Boiling   water,. — ™„^ — -.-„^  6  gallons 

Add  first  the  lime,  then  the  pearl-ashes,  and  after- 
wards  the    wood-ashes   to    the  boiling  water;  then 
mix.     In  twenty-four  hours,  the  clear  liquor  may  be  - 
drawn  oft". 

LiNi:iiF.NTuni  IIvDRAucYRi  NiTR ATis .—There  is 
a  preparation  of  this  name  in  the  Pharmacopoe  a 
iMancuniensis,  1827,  under  the  authority  of  Drs. 
Holme,  Mitchell,  Lyon,  Carbutt,  Bradsley,  and 
llulme  ;  and  of  ^Messrs.  Simmons,  J.  Thorpe,  Ran- 
some,  Ainsworth,  R.  Thorpe,  and  Wilson,  Surgeons, 
viz.  : — 

R  unguenti  Kydrargyri  Nitralis  oitss. 

Carati  Simplicis  Sviiss. 

Olivai  Olei,  fjv.     Misce. 


0\  THE  ACTIOX  OF  CARBONATE  OF 
POTASH  ON  GUM  RESINS. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Hidse's  attention  wasdrawn 
to  the  action  of  carbonate  of  potash  on  myrrh,  which 
induced  him  to  try  iis  eflect  in  reducing  other  gum 
resins,  and  the  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

With  regard  to  myrrh,  if  one  part  of  carbonate 
of  potash  be  added  to  two  parts  of  myrrh  in  the  lump, 
and  rubbed  together,  the  alkali  produces  complete  sa- 
ponification; and  it  to  this  be  added  medicated  or 
distilled  water,  we  obtain  an  elegant  emulsion  of 
myrrh,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gum  resin  is  re- 
tained in  suspension,  wliicli  would  not  he  the  case 
without  the  aid  of  the  carbonate  of  potash.  1(  llie  com- 
pound mixture  of  iron  is  prepared  by  triturating  the 
myrrh  with  carbonate  of  potash,  then  with  the  usual 
proportion  of  sugar,  using  the  raw  instead  of  refined, 
adding  first  the  rose  water,  then  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
powdered,  and,  lastly,  the  spirit  of  nutmeg,  it  will 


*  Dr.  Christison  alludes  to  an  analogous  process 
in  his  Dispensatory,  which  he  gives  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Daup,  of  Stuttgardt,  p.  j'25. 
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not  be  an  unsightly  mixture,  and  the  precipitate  will  I       Extracts  are  obtained  from    plants  either  by  the  ]  pidly  evaporating,  by   the  aid   of  a  sand-bath,   the 
be  very  trifling.  evaponition  of  their  juices,  or  by  the  intermedium  of !  juice  being  continually  stirred,  so  as   to  constantly 

Again,  in  the  compound  pill  of  iron,  if  carbonate  i  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.     In   their  preparation,  t!ie  !  renew  th^;  surface, 
of  potash  in  used  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and    essential  point  is  to  obtain  the  active  principle  of  the  |      The  process  of  evaporation  in  vacuo  bas  many  ad- 
raw  or  muscovado    sugar  in  lieu  of  the  refined,  a  pill    plant  in  solution  as  free  as  possible  from  those  that    vocates;  it  consists  simply  in  placing  the  ju  ce  to  be 
mass  can  be  compounded  with   less  trouble  llian  by  j  are  inert, and  afterwards  to  evaporate  this  solution  to    evaporated  in  an  intermediate  pan  witu  a   covering 
following  the  college  formula,  and  which  will  retain  ,  such  a  degree  of  dryness,  as  to  preserve  the  chemical  j  vessel,  havini>[    lunettes   through    which  the  process 


a  convenient  pilular  consistency  for  any  reasonable 
period. 
Take  of. 

Myrrh  in  lump,  two  drachms,  reduce  it  to  powder 
in  an  iron  mortar  by 

Carbonate  of  potash,  one  drachm,  then  add 
Sulphate  of  iron,  powdered,  one  drachm. 
Raw  sugar,  one  drachm.  Mix,  and  beat  all  into 
amass,  without  any  liquid.  Attention  to  this  last 
remark  is  necessary,  for  the  addition  of  any  liquid 
renders  tlie  mass  too  soft,  the  raw  sugar  being  suffi- 
cient to  brln?  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

The  solubility  of  this  pill  is  such,  that  after  having 
been  made  six  months,  Mr,  H.  put  two  pills,  of  five 
grains  each,  into  a  glass  of  water,  about   the  tempe- 
rature of  the  stomach,  and  they  were  completely  dis- 
integrated in  the  course  of  two  hours.     If  water  will 
thus  serve  to  dissolve  these  iron  bullets,  as   they  are 
sometimes  termed,  we  may  expect  the  fluid  of  the 
stomach  would  have  a  much  quicker  action  upon  them. 
The  compound  galbanum  pill,  can  be  as  easily  and 
as  readily  prepared  as  the  preceding  one,  and  becomes 
as  tractable  and  as  convenient  for  making  into  pills 
as  any  other  mass. 
Take  of 
Myrrh  ia  lump     )    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^,^^  ^^^  ^  ,^^lf_ 
Sagapenum  S 

Galbanum,  one  drachm. 

Assafcetida,  half  a  drachm.  Triturate  these  with 
two  drachms  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  an  iron 
mortar,  until  the  whole  are  sutficiently  reduced,  add 

Raw  sugar,  two  drachms,  and  beat  altogether  into 
a  mass,  without  any  li([uid,  which  mass  will  retain 
its  consistency  for  any  reasonable  period. 

The  pill  of  aloes  with  myrih,  compound  squill  pill, 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  and  other  similar  prepara- 
tions, will  be  considerably  improved  if  made  with  the 
assistance  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  raw  sugar  ; 
but  with  every  other  than  the  compound  ;j;albanum 
pill  and  compound  pill  of  iron  a  small  portion  of 
water  must  be  used.  The  raw  sugar  (saccharum 
non-puvificatum),  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  pill 
of  iron,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  refined,  which 
alone  will  not  form  a  mass.  In  all  pill  masses  and 
mixtures  containing  gum  resins,  the  Pharmacopolist 
will  find  it  preferable  to  use  ingredients  that  have 
been  powdered  in  his  own  premises. 


properties  and  medicinal  powers  of  the  drug  unin-  |  may  be  watched,  and  tubes  for  conveying  steam 
juied.  Toeffectthis  purpose  with  thenarcoticandsome  ]  The  vessels  being  strongly  secured  together,  and  a 
other  plants,  the  process  of  inspissating  the  juice  is  ,  division  effected  between  thern,  steam  is  let  into  the 
now  pretty  generally  recommended  by  authors  on  ;  upper  vessel  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  suddewly 
ph■^rmacy ,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  modifi-  condensed  by  the  application  of  cold  water  externally  ; 
cation  of  the  plan  by  the  inspissation  by  spontaneous  this  is  repeated  until  a  vacuum  is  eftected,  and  the 
evaporation,  introduced  by  Dr.  Houlton,  is  a  most'  partition  between  the  two  vessels  is  then  withdrawn, 
valuable  improvement,  and  deserving  to  be  univer-    the  air  in  the  pan  ascending.  The  admission  of  ^team 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  EXTRACTS. 


By  the  term  *  eiiracC  is  meant  a  medicinal  prepa- 
ration obtained  from  a  vegetable  or  animal  substance 
by  the  dissolving  action  of  a  proper  menstruum, 
and  reduced  to  either  a  soft  or  solid  consistence  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  solvents.  Extracts  vary  much 
in  their  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number 
of  proximate  principles  contained  in  the  plants  and 
animals  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  dependent 
also  in  part  on  the  character  of  the  solvent  that  has 
been  employed.  Thus,  taking  the  vegetables  tor 
example,  extracts  are  commonly  prepared  from  them 
either  with  their  juice,  or  from  aqueous  or  al- 
coholic infusions:  in  the  first  two  cases,  they  may 
contain  the  gum,  sugar,  bulls,  icgelalde  ucich^  and 
iilcalies^  colourhig  and  tannic  matters ;  while  the 
alcoholic  menstruum  may  dissolve  the  saccharine, 
saline,  colouring,  and  re^innns  ntatlers.  Il  must  be 
self-evident  that  a  classification  founded  on  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  extracts,  containing,  as 
they  do,  a  very  complicated  series  of  proximate 
principles,  would  be  both  exceedingly  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory;  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  tlve 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  these  preparations  are 
not  unfrequently  spoken  of  under  the  respective 
titles  of  ^((mmy,  gummo-resinoits,  sapnuaceons,  and 
resinous,  the  predominance  of  one  of  the  principles 
piving  occasion  for  the  name,  but  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  therefore  no  other  proximate  principle  is 
present.  Henry  and  Guibourt,in  their  Pharmacopce 
Kaisonn6e,  divide  extracts  into  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  the  former  into  inspissated  juices,  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  extracts. 


sally  adopted.  Storck,  a  physician  at  Vienna,  who 
introduced  the  extract  of  cicuta,  and  other  narcotics, 
as  a  cure  for  schirihus,  used  to  prepare  them  in  a 
manner  essentially  difterenl  from  the  process  that 
was  then  followed.  He  advised,  with  respect  to  the 
conium,  belladonna,  aconite,  and  stramonium,  that 
the  fresh  juice  of  the  plants  should  be  obtained,  and 
without  filtering  or  any  process  of  depuration,  evapo- 
rated at  a  moderate  heat,  the  preparation  being  kept 
continually  stirred:  and  he  thus  obtained  extracts 
far  superior  and  much  more  active  than  those  in 
ordinary  use.  Dr.  Houlton  was  led  to  modify  this 
process  in  the  following  manner :  he  says,  about  the 
year  1805,  four  years  before  the  licrbaccous  extracts 
were  introduced  into  the  London  Phaimacop:eia,  I 
first  made  the  extiactum  cicutii?,  {now  the  extr. : 
conii)  precisely  after  the  process  of  Storck,  when  I 
accidentally  left  some  juice  for  some  hours  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  found  it  afterwards  inspis- 
sated, of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  plastic,  F^»^  a 
fevv  years  1  occasionally  made  a  small  quantity  of 
extracts  in  tbis  way,  merely  on  accctunt  of  the 
beauty  of  the  preparation,  fur,  as  it  was  not  made 
secundein  ariem,  but  secundem  naturam,  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  could  be  worthy  the  attention,  of  a 
scientific  profession.  However,  as  years  rolled  on, 
and  I  began  to  think  for  myself,  I  determined  to  try 
the  effects  of  this  spontaneous  extract.  When  I  first 
used  it,  1  do  not  exactly  remember,  but  from  about 
the  year  1824,  I  have  not  u^ed  any  other  extrnct  of 
conium  in  my  own  practice,  being  so  well  satisfied 
with  its  superiority  over  that  of  the  pharmacopaMa. 
The  preparation  can  be  readily  made  in  the  following 
manner: — the  expressed  juice  is  to  be  exposed  to  a 
current  of  dry  air,  in  shallow  dishes  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  being 
in  an  inveise  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  the  juice  in 
each  dish  :  common  table  dishes  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  The  current  of  air  may  be  produced  in 
any  spare  room,  if  the  window  sash  be  openc-d  but  a 
few  inches,  and  the  door  of  the  room  be  also  kept 
open  ;  the  dishes  may  be  placed  upon  a  common 
table  near  the  window;  if  the  room  be  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bouse,  there  will  be  but  Ultle  dust 
brought  into  contact  with  the  extracts.  Some  che- 
mists seek  to  aid  evaporation,  by  heating  the  current 
of  air  which  is  passed  over  the  juice. 

The  mode  of  preparing  these  extracts  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  1826.  Soon  afterwards  they  were 
brought  before  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  as  re- 
medial agents  ;  the  process  WoS  detailed  in  some 
of  the  medical  journals,  and  is  adopted  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Phaimacopa;ia;  in  Stephen- 
son and  Churchill's  Medical  Botany,  they  were 
favourably  noticed  ;  the  process  is  also  mentioned 
with  approbation  in  the  last  editions  of  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson's  Materia  Medica,  and  of  Dr.  Christison's 
Dispensatory.  The  last  named  physician  says,  that 
extracts  thus  prepared  will  keep  good  for  three  yeais 
at  least,  and  that  they  deserve  to  come  into  general  use. 
Storck's  plan  was  objected  to  at  the  time  on  the 
ground  that  the  extracts  Si>  prepared  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  green  colouring  matter  and  albu- 
men, wliich  were  probably  almost  inert;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  experience  showed  that  his  preparations 
were  the  best.  He  was  right  ;  but  the  value  of  his 
extract  did  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  these  inert 
matters,  but  on  the  low  ^temperature  at  which  they 
were  prepared,  and  the  continual  agitation  to  which 
they  were  subjected  during  the  evaporation,  Henry 
and  Guihourt  advise  a  modification  of  Storck's  plan, 
which  consists  in  depriving  the  juices  of  their  colour- 
ing matter  and  thealbumenthey  contain,  and  then  ra- 


andit>condensationisthento  be  repeated  until  the  ves- 
sels are  ascompletely  a  vacuum  as  possible;  after  whicJi 
a  slight  degree  of  heat  will  serve  to  effect  cvapmation. 
While  speaking  of  this  process,  Guibourt  observes, 
that  it  is  applicable  only  on  a  very  small  scale  in 
chemical  analysis,  or  else  on  a  very  large  one,  and 
has  besides,  the  disadvantnge  of  not  destroying  the 
life  of  organised  germs  which  may  exist  in  the  juices, 
or  which  have  been  deposited  during  the  preparation, 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  extracts  thus  made 
covered  with  mould,  or  filled  with  the  larva;  of  insects. 
Aqueous  extracts  are  prepared  either  from  the  cold 
or  the  hot  infusion  or  the  decoction.  The  plant 
from  which  they  ryie  obtained  is  previously  dried, 
water  is  employed  Xs  the  extractive  menstruum,  when 
the  principal  medicinal  proximate  principles  are 
soluble  in  it ;  if  resin  be  the  chief  ingredient, 
alcohol  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  preparation 
of  the  extract.  The  water  employed  should  be  dis- 
tilled or  rain  water,  in  order  to  avoid  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  extract  by  salts  foreign  to  its  nature, 
(juibourt  advises  that  vegetable  extracts  should  be 
made  by  infusion  and  subsequent  maceration,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  prefeience  to  decoction,  the 
article  thus  obtained  being  generally  finer,  more 
homogeneous,  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
a  larger  quantity  being  commonly  obtained.  Cin- 
chona is  an  exception  to  'his.  Whichever  way  the 
active  principles  of  the  plant  are  separated,  the  solu- 
tions may  be  inspissated  either  by  the  process  in 
iucuo  already  mentioned,  by  distributing  the  solution 
on  a  number  of  flat  vessels  on  a  stove,  by  the  heat  of 
water  or  sand  bath,  or  over  an  open  fire.  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  should  be 
as  small  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  perfect 
extraction  of  the  active  matter,  and  the  eva- 
poration should  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Alcoholic  extracts,  which  were  formerly  but  littla 
used,  are  now  more  commonly  prescribed,  because 
the  spirit  can  dissolve  a  large  number  of  the  active 
principles,  leaving  untouched  the  inert  starch  and 
inuline,  and  thus  the  medic-.l  virtues  are  contained 
in  a  smaller  volume.  In  the  Pharmacopce  iiniverscUe 
of  M.  Mohr,  certain  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  nar- 
cotic plants  are  mentioned  of  exceeding  power  and 
efficacy.  They  are  prepared  with  the  juice  of  the 
recent  plant,  depived  of  its  albumen  and  chloro- 
phyllum  by  heat,  evaporated  rapidly  in  a  sand-bath 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  then  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the 
gum  and  a  large  proportion  of  insoluble  salts,  and  is 
finally  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  extract. 
I'hese  are  very  powerful.  There  are  very  few  ex- 
tiacts  made  with  either,  and  they  are  best  prepared 
by  lixiviation  ;  they  are  generally  composed  of  fatty 
or  resinous  matters,  united  to  some  other  active  prin- 
ciples. The  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  and  elherial 
exiracts  is  so  conducted  at  first,  as  to  recover  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  menstruum,  ai.d  the  remaining 
liquor  is  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  water-bath. 

The  exiracts  of  conium  and  hyoscyamus  should 
be  made  from  the  plant  when  just  come  into  flower,  or 
soon  afterwards.  The  plants  are  never  better  for 
extract  than  wlif^n  they  just  come  into  flower;  from 
that  period  the  lower  leaves  begin  to  die,  and  one 
week  will  deprive  the  plant  of  some  of  i'S  best  leaves, 
or  lender  them  of  very  Utile  use  for  medicinal  par* 
poses. 

The  extract  of  Tiiraxlcum  should  be  made  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  roots  taken  up  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  important  that  this  juice  should  be  quickly  in- 
spissated ;  if  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  basin,  it 
will  show  symptoms  of  fermentation  at  the  circum- 
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ference,  and  will  then  resist  tlie  process  of  inspissation 
strongly  ;  and  even  if  overcome  by  management,  the 
extract  will  have  an  acetous  odour,  and  will  not  keep 
•well.  If  the  extract  has  an  acid  odour,  it  is  a  sure 
picof  thai  the  process  has  not  been  carefully  con- 
ducted. It  is  highly  important  that  the  roots  should 
be  fresh  from  their  native  localilies.  If  Ihey  have 
been  taken  up  and  kept  in  sand  for  several  weeks 
before  thev  are  used,  they  will  not  realiie  the  expec- 
tations of  tiie  manufacturer.  Good  extract  of  Taraxicum 
should  be  plastic,  saponaceous,  and  slightly  hitler. 

The  various  modes  of  preparing  extracts  just  men- 
tioned, by  decoction,  by  evaporation  of  the  expressed 
juice,  bv  heat  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  were 
not  unknown  10  the  ancients,  as  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  of  Dioscorides  will  shew.  With 
respect  to  the  preparation  by  itei-orthm,  when  speaking 
of  irentian.  he  observes,  "  Contusa  radix  quini|ue 
diebus  aqua  macer.itur;  postea  in  eadem  tanlisper 
decoqultur,  dum  extent  radices  :  el  ubi  refrixit  aqua, 
linleo  excTlatur  :  mov  discoquilur,  dum  mellis  crassi- 
tudo  fiat,  ficlihque  recondilur  : — euiiKn-ulion  hy  hent : 
tlie  cvclamines  :  — exptimitur  tusa  radice  succus,  et 
ad  mellis  crassitudineni  decoquitur; — bpnntaneoits  eia- 
poniliim  :—lbe  chelidonlum  :  — foliis,  caule,  radice, 
succus  exprimitur,  ineunle  ajstale,  et  siccalus  in 
umbra,  digeritur  in  pastillos.  ,\  similar  process  is 
advised  for  preparing  the  extracts  of  conium,  hyoscy- 
amus,  and  solanum. 
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■RovAi.  Society. — On  ihe  Nerves,  Ji/  James  Stnih,^ 
jlj.D._The  author  gives  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tions, both  microscopical  and  chemical,  of  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  the  nerves;  and  concludes 
that  they  consist,  in  their  whole  extent,  of  a  conge- 
ries of  membranous  tubes,  cylindrical  in  their  form, 
placed  parallel  to  one  another,  and  united  into  fasci- 
culi of  various  sizes  ;  but  that  neither  these  fasciculi, 
nor  the  individual  tubes,  are  enveloped  by  any  iila- 
mentous  tissue  ;  that  these  tubular  membranes  are 
composed  I  f  extremely  minute  filamenls,  placed  in  a 
strictly  longitudinal  direction,  in  exact  parallelism 
with  each  other,  and  consisting  of  granules  cf  the 
same  kind  as  those  wh-ch  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
solid  structures  of  the  body ;  and  that  Ihe  matier 
which  nils  Ihe  tubes  is  of  an  oily  nature,  differing  in 
no  essential  respect  from  butler,  or  soft  fat,  and  re- 
maining of  a  fluid  consistence  during  the  life  of  the 
animal"  or  while  it  retains  its  natural  temperature, 
but  becoming  granular  or  solid  when  the  animal  dies, 
or  its  temperature  is  much  reduced.  .As  oily  sub- 
stances aie  well  known  to  be  non-coniluctors  of 
electricity,  and  as  the  nerves  have  been  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  BischofTto  be  among  the  worst 
possible  conductors  of  this  agent,  the  author  contends 
tliat  the  nervous  agency  can  be  neither  electricity 
Dor  galvanism,  nor  any  property  related  to  those 
powers,  and  concieves  that  the  phenomena  are  best 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  undulations  or  vibra- 
tions propagated  along  the  couise  of  the  tubes,  which 
compose  Ihe  nerves,  by  the  medium  of  the  oily 
globules  they  contain,  lie  traces  the  operation  of  the 
various  causes  which  produce  cessation  in  giving 
rise  to  these  undulations,  and  extends  the  same  ex- 
planation to  the  phenomena  of  voluntary  motion,  as 
consistin"  in  undulations,  commencing  in  the  brain, 
as  determined  by  the  will,  and  propagated  by  the 
muscles.  He  corroborates  bis  views  by  ascribing  the 
effects  of  cold  in  diminishing  or  deslioying  both 
sensibility  and  the  power  of  voluniarv  motion,  par- 
ticularly as  exempliHud  in  the  hybernaiion  of  ani- 
mals, to  its  mecliaiiical  operation  of  diminishing  ihe 
fluidity,  or  jiroducing  solidity,  in  the  oily  medium  by 
which  these  powers  ate  exercised 

Vinerimeiilal  Iteiear chei  in  l.'/c/triri'ly  (18l/i  scri'S), 


by    Michael     I'unidini,    £sq:    sectin 


On  the 
i'Mclriclty  evolved  bq  the  Friction  of  U  utcr  and 
Slcam  ogainst  o(/i.  r  JJ.'JiV-s.— The  Object  of  the  ex- 
periniemsrelale.1  in  Uiis  paper  is  lo  trace  ihe  source 
of  the  electricity  whicli  accompanies  the  issue  of 
sleam  of  lii^li  pressure  from  the  vessels  in  which  it  is 
contained.  "  J'.y  means  of  a  suilalile  apparatus,  which 
ihe  author  describes  and  delineates,  lie  found  that 
electricity  is  never  excited  liy  the  passa^je  of  pure 
steam,  and  is  manifested  only  -when  wat*  r  is  at  the 
same  tin.e  present ;  and  hence  he  concludes  thai  it  is 
altogether   the  eflecl  of  the  friction  of  globules  ol 


water  against  the  sides  of  the  opening,  or  against  the 
substances  opposed  to  its  passage,  as  the  wa'er  is 
rapidly  moved  onwards  by  the  current  of  steam. 
Accordingly  it  was  found  to  be  increased  in  quantity 
by  increasing  the  pressure  and  impelling  the  force  of  j 
steam.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  friction  was, ' 
in  all  cases,  to  render  the  steam  or  water  positive,  and 
the  solids,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be,  nega-  ! 
live.  Jn  certain  circumstances,  however,  as  when  a 
wire  is  placed  in  the  current  of  steam,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  oritice  whence  it  lias  issued,  the  solid 
exhibits  the  positive  electricity  already  acquired  by 
the  steam,  and  of  which  il  is  then  merely  the  recipi- 
ent and  the  conductor.  In  like  manner,  the  results 
may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  shape,  the  nature,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  passages  through  which  the 
steam  is  forced.  Heat,  by  preventing  the  condensa-  ' 
tion  of  steam  into  water,  iike  ■  i-^e  pr  vents  the  evo- 
lution of  electricity,  which  again  speedily  appears 
by  cooling  the  passages  so  as  lo  restore  the  water 
which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  this  effect. 
'Ihe  plienomenon  of  the  evolution  of  eleclriclty  in 
these  circumstances  is  dependent  also  on  the  quantity 
of  the  Huid  in  motion,  more  especially  in  relation  to 
its  conducting  process.  Water  will  not  excite  elec- 
tricity unless  il  be  pure  ;  the  addition  to  it  of  any 
s;iluble  salt  or  acid,  even  in  minute  quantity,  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  this  property.  The  addition  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  on  the  other  hand,  occasions  the 
development  of  electricity  of  an  opposite  kind  to 
that  which  is  excited  by  water,  and  tiiis  the  author 
explains  by  the  particles  or  minute  globules  of  the 
water  having  each  received  a  coaling  of  oil  in  the 
fonn  of  a  thin  film,  so  that  the  fririion  takes  place 
only  between  that  external  tilm  and  the  solids,  along 
the  surface  of  which  ihe  globules  are  curled.  A 
similar,  but  a  more  permanent  effect  is  produced,  by 
the  presence  of  olive  oil,  which  is  not,  like  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, subject  to  rapid  dissipation.  Similar  results 
were  obtaineil  when  a  stream  of  compressed  air  was 
substituted  for  sleam  in  these  experiments.  When 
moisiure  was  present,  the  solid  exhibited  the  negative, 
and  the  stream  of  air  positive  eleclriciiy  ;  but  whien 
the  air  was  perfeclly  dry.  no  electiiclty  of  any  kind 
was  apparent.  1  he  author  concludes  with  an  account 
of  some  experiments  in  which  dry  powders  of  various 
kinds  were  placed  in  the  current  of  air;  the  icsults 
dillcred,  according  lo  the  nature  of  the  substances 
employed,  and  otlur  circumstances. 

On  the  .'<truc-tiiye  and  Mode  of  Action  of  the  Iris  ;  by 
c.n.  IlalU  E^7. 

After  recitin,;  the  various  discordant  opinions  en- 
tertained at  different  periods  by  anatomists  and  phy- 
siologists, relative  lo  the  structure  and  actions  of  the 
iris,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
microscopical  examination  of  the  texture  of  this  part 
of  ihe  eye,  in  different  animals.  He  considers  the  ra- 
diated ])"lica?,  which  are  seen  on  the  wen  in  mammalia, 
as  notbeing  muscular  ;  hut  he  agiees  with  Dr.  Jacob 
in  rei^aiding  them  as  being  analogous  in  structure  to 
ihecliiLiry  processes.  The  white  lines  and  elevations 
apparent  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  human  iris,  he 
supposes  to  be  formed  by  the  ciliary  neives  which 
interlace  with  oul'  another  in  ihe  foim  of  a  plexus. 
The  iris,  he  states,  is  composed  of  two  portions  ;  the 
first  consisting  of  a  highly  vascular  tissue,  connected 
by  vessels  wiih  the  choroid,  ciliary  processes,  sclero- 
tica, and  cornea;  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves,  which,  in  the  human  iris,  appear,  in  a  front 
view,  as  iliread-like  stria-,  and  which  are  invested  on 
both  surface^,  by  the  membrane  of  the  acjueous  hu- 
mour. They  are  more  or  Kss  thickly  coveted  with 
pigmcKt,  winch,  by  its  varying  color,  imparls  to  the 
iris  on  Its  anterior  surface  its  characteristic  hue, 
and,  by  its  daikness  on  ihe  posterior  surface,  renders 
an  otherwise  semi-transparent  surhce  perfectly  opaque. 
The  second  component  portion  ef  llie  iris  cimsisls  of 
a  layer  of  c  ncenlric  muscular  fibres  ;  which  hbres,  in 
man  and  mammalia  generally,  aie  situated  on  tLe 
posterior  surlace  of  the  punil'aiy  portion  of  the  iris  ; 
1ml  which,  in  birds,  extend  much  nearer  to  the 
ciliary  margin,  and  consequently  on  a  much  broader 
layer.  In  fishes  and  some  reptiles  they  do  not  exisi 
at  all.  The  author  then  proceeds  lo  inquiie  into  ihe 
bearings  which  these  conclusions  m;iy  have  on  the 
physiology  of  the  ins.  He  thinks  that  ihe  plienoniena 
of  its  motions  can  leceive  no  sati-tactoiy  explanation 
on  (he  hypothesis  of  conlincti  ily  alone,  or  that  of  the 
antagonism  of  two  sets  of  niuseular  fibigs,  the  one 


for  dilating,  the  other  for  contracting  the  pupils.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  the 
effect  of  muscular  action  ;  but  does  not  consider  the 
knowledge  we  at  present  possess  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  agent  by  which  its 
diiat'jiion  is  effected.  He,  however,  lhio*s  it  out  as 
a  conjecture,  that  this  latter  action  may  be  the  result 
of  an  unusual  degree  of  vital  contractibihty  residing 
either  in  th'-  cellular  tissues,  or  in  the  minute  blood- 
vessels of  the  iris.  It  is  from  elasticity,  he  believes, 
that  the  iris  derives  its  power  of  accommodation  to 
changes  of  size,  and  its  tendency  to  return  to  its  natu- 
ral state  from  extremes  either  of  dilatation  or  of  con- 
traction ;  but  beyond  that,  elasticity  is  not  concerned 
in  its  movements. 


WEST"\ir\'STFn  HosriT.vL. — Operations  and  CVinique 
of  Mr.  White  -  Litholritu — Tracheotomu.—  Suturdaij, 
March  4,  lH43.-i\Ir.  White  introduced  into  the 
theatre  the  patient  referred  to  in  our  last  number  in 
the  clinical  lecture  of  i\Ir.  Guthrie,  atid  in  calling  tlie 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  case,  made  some  highly 
interesting  and  valuable  practical  observations  on 
the  subject  of  litholrity.  As  the  patient  had  already 
undergone  one  operation  in  presence  of  the  pupils, 
iMr.  \Vhlle  did  not  require  to  enter  again  into  ihe 
liistory  of  the  case.  He  referred,  however,  to  the 
curious  fact  which  that  previous  operation  disclosed, 
viz.,  of  a  pin  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  stone, 
and  tvhich  the  pupils  had  seen  extracted  along  with 
a  great  mass  of  the  calculus  at  the  former  silting. 
How  ihe  pin  got  into  the  bladder  was  a  subject  of 
varied  conjecture,  but  nothing  certain  was  known 
upon  the  matter.  Since  the  last  operation  the  patient 
has  passed  a  large  quantity  of  the  dehrts  of  the  stone. 
In  passing  some  of  the  fragments  a  little  pain  was 
experienced,  and  one  of  the  pieces  actually  stuck  in 
the  urettira.  and  was  thrust  hack  by  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  into  the  bladder,  'ihat  fragment  con- 
sequently was  still  in  the  bladder,  and  Air.  White 
had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  other  pieces 
that  required  to  be  broken  down  and  pulverised.  The 
learned  uentlemau  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  and 
explain  the  steps  of  the  operation.  The  position  of 
the  patient  best  adapted  fur  the  operation  (the  re- 
cumbent) w,is  exhibiied  ;  the  mode  of  injecting  the 
blailder  was  also  shown.  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
White  the  silver  catheter,  through  which  the  waler 
is  conveyed  into  the  bladder,  is  converted  into  a 
sound,  and  by  the  ingenious  application  o\'  z.  sound' 
ing  hoard  fixed  to  the  end  ot  the  catheter  like  a 
handle,  the  contact  of  that  instrument,  with  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  calculus  Is  at  once  perceived. 
Having  satisfied  himself  thni  fiagments  of  sione  ex- 
isted in  the  bladder,  Mr.  White  withdrew  the  sound, 
and  easily  and  smoothly  introduced  the  crusher. 
Mr.  White  carries  the  instrument  into  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bladder,  then  separates  the  blndes  of  the 
instrument,  and,  by  a  slight  vibratory  motion,  im- 
parted to  the  instrument,  the  calculus  is  placed  be- 
tween its  blades,  and  immediately  seized.  I  his  part 
of  the  operation  was  effected  with  great  facility, 
and  several  pieces,  in  succession,  of  the  calculus, 
in  a  few  seconds,  were  broken  and  crushed.  A 
large  portion  of  the  pulverised  stone  was  brought 
away  between  the  blades  and  teeth  of  the  ciusher, 
and  the  remainder  left  to  be  evacuated  with  the 
urine.  'Ihe  operation  of  lilhotnly  is  a  glorious 
triumph  of  surgery,  and  demonstrates  the  railway 
speed  at  which  surgical  science  is  progressing. 
After  the  performance  of  the  above  operation, 
Mr.  White  visited  liis  patients  of  the  hospital,  and 
among  some  interesting  cases  which  he,  in  a  tew- 
but  pointed  si  nlences,  explained  to  the  students  Ihat 
thronged  around  him,  he  particularly  directed  their 
altenlion  to  a  case  of  tracheotomy  that  had  recently 
been  performed.  The  case  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
nature.  The  f- male  was  brought,  a  few  days  ago, 
into  the  ho-;pltal,  labouring  under  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  placed  under  ihe  care  of  Dr.  Hoe  ;  yet,  notvvith- 
slaniling  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  this  eminent 
physician,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  gradu.illy  in- 
creased, probably  from  supervening  ulceration  of  the 
glottis,  till  she  apjieared  at  the  point  of  death.  In 
this  ])redlcanient  Mr.  White  was  sent  for,  and  from 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  hesitated  not  for  a 
moment  the  opening  of  the  trachea.  The  operation 
was  performed  in  the  usuiil  way,  in  the  mesl.al  line  of 
the  neck,  between  the  thyroid  body  and  the  sternum. 
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and  as  soon  as  the  trachea  was  opened  the  patient  I  sent  reserves  his  opinion  and  the  inference  he  draws 


awokej  as  if 'jy  magic,  into  new  life.  The  eye,  the 
complexion,  and  expression  of  the  face,  were  ininie- 
dietely  improved.  The  breathing  was  now  free,  and 
a  smile  of  gratitude  seemed  to  lighten  up  tlie  counte- 
nance of  the  patient.  To  keep  the  opening  in  the 
windpipe  of  the  patient,  a  tube  was  introduced  into  the 
aperture,  and  through  wlilch  ihe  patient  breathed, 
and  apparently  with  perfect  comfort.  About  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  operation  ttie  ditficulty  of  breatli- 
ing  began  to  return,  and  ultimately  became  so  ur- 
gent that  the  house-surgeon,  j\lr.  jlrock,  had  no  al. 
ternative  but  to  remove  the  tube,  or  see  the  patient 
expire.  Mr.  White  passed  a  warm  encomium  upon 
Mr.  Brock  for  acting  as  he  had  done,  and  referred  to 
cases  that  had  been  lost  by  neglecting  to  adopt  this 
precaution.  As  soon  as  the  tube,  which  had  been 
partially  closed  with  mucus,  had  been  withdrawn, 
freedom  of  respiration  returned,  and  the  improvement 
lias  gradually  advanced  to  the  present  state,  when  the 
patiunt  now  breathes  through  the  natural  passage, 
and  is  proceeding  satisfactorily  to  perfect  health. 


The    Royai,    MEnico-CHmuRGi«AL  Society. — 
At  a  meeting  held  on  the  28:h  ult.,  the  President 
in   the  chair,  the    following  papers   were  read  :  — 
On     Fafly  Deittfierntimi    oj   the   Arlcies.  by    Glo. 
GlTLLlvER,   Esq.,    F.  R.  S.,  {Commujn:aled  hy  Dr. 
Bodykin.)      The  author,  reniarkina"  how   vulgarly 
the   epithets  atberomatous,  and  similar  ones  have 
been  applied  l-^y  pathological  writers  tu  direased  ar- 
teries, and   that   the  morbid  deposit    between   the 
middle  and  inner  coats,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
former,  has  not,  as  far  as  he  knows,  yet  bten  sub- 
mitted   to  prfcise  examination,  gives  the  result  of 
his  own  observations,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  disease  is  really  of  a  fatty  nature,  A  microscnpic 
examinatioD  of  it  brings  into  view  a  multitude  of 
crystalline  plates,  fatty  globules   wth  albuminous 
and  earthy  particles.  Several  specin)ens  of  the  crj  s- 
tals  were  sent   for  examination  to  Dr.  Divy,  who 
ascertained  that  they  ate  of  cholesterine.    The  fatty 
matter  is  easily  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  and 
the  chrystals  of  cholesterioe  are  seen  to  be  deposited 
as  the  solution   acts.       The  author  has  examined 
numerous  specimens  of  the  diseases,  and  never  failed 
to  observe  ihtse  crystals  and  the   fatty  globules  in 
the  deposit,  and  also  generally  in  the  substance  of 
the  altered  middle  coat.     The  microscopical  char- 
acters are  given  in  the  two  figures.    The  accurary  of 
Dr.  DdV)*8  observations  (see  his  researches    Phy. 
and  Anat.,v.  1,  p.  372  and'.436),  as  to  the  thinning  Sec. 
of  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Gulliver.     The  importance  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  is  insisted  on,  especially  as 
to  its  general  connexion  with  thickening  and  puck- 
ering of  the  inner  membrane,  with  aneurism,  with 
obstiuction,  occIusIod,  or  ossification  of  the  vessels, 
and  with  those  ruptures  of   them  which  are  fre- 
quently the  c^use  of  sudden  death.     In  a  note  the 
author  adds  that  fatty  degenerations  are  more  com- 
mon and  of  more  importance  than  has  jet  bten 
supposed.     He   mentions  obstruction  by  fatty  par- 
ticles of  the  seminal  tubes;  and  notices  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  blood,  lungs,  ^cc.     The  disease  be 
describes  as  bting  more  remarkable  in  "  brown  ccn- 
solidation  "  of  the  lungs  than  in  rtd  consolidation; 
and  ibese  two  diseases  are  described  as  afFordir-g 
distiDci  morbid  product. 

A  Normal  and  Abnormal  C^nscioiif  Slate,  al- 
ternating ill  the  same  irtdivldual : — by  John  Wilson, 
"E^q-t  ALU-,  Physician  to  ike  MtddUsex  IJosji'-al  — 
Tbis  case  occurred  in  a  boy,  aged  14,  a  patient  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  who  was  said  to  have  com- 
plained of  head-acbe  for  two  or  three  dajs,  but 
wboie  appearance  was  healthy.  For  three  or  four 
days  his  appptjte  was  inordinate,  seizing  upon  any 
articles  of  food  he  could  meet  with  in  tbe  ward, 
though  allowed  full  diet  When  not  eating  or 
seeking  for  food  he  generally  slept  night  and  day. 
Tbis  abnormal  state  continued  for  tbrrc  or  four 
days  when  he  recovered  his  natural  itate  of  sleep, 
appetite  and  consciousness*  Then  he  had  no  recol- 
lecticD  of  what  be  had  done,  or  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  since  his  admission.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  discharged,  but  was  twice  re-admiited, 
presenting  each  time,  the  same  syniptoms,  viz  ,  al- 
lernations  of  consciousness  and  unconsciobsness. 
No  treatment  was  adopted.  The  author  for  the  pre- 


from  this  case  ;  his  object  being  to  invite  further 
examination  for  similar  cases,  and  when  that  arives 
then  will  be  the  time  tor  discussion. 

Uemarks    on    the    Calculi    in    St.   Geor^e^s   l{o%- 
pital.  —  liy     Dr.    Hence    Jones — Communicattd    by 
Mr.  C.  Ilaukivs. — Tl;c  number  of  specimens  sub- 
mitted  to  txamination  was  "233.      Tne  autlnr's  o*» 
ject  from  the  anahsis  of  these  Calculi,  is  iu  arrive 
at  conclusions   with   regard  to  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  different  states  of  the  urine  in  calculus 
complaints  ;  and  thus  to  obtain  practical  hints  as  to  I 
the  t  ffiL-acy  of  remedies  intended  to  alter  the  secre-  j 
tion,  or  act    upon   the  stone  in    the  bladder.     He  [ 
presents  severbl  tables  :  and  taking  450  stdtes  of  tbe  i 
urine  inferred  from  the  composition  of  tbe  calculi, 
finds  that  in  139  it  was  alkaline,  and    in   31 1   acid. 
to  the  test  piper.     Omitting-  from  th^  latter  lis'-  .'jO 
specimens  of  the  oxalite  of  lime,  2^2  cuses  of  the 
uric  acid  diathesis  remain  :  and  in    117  of  tluse   no 
free  acid    was  passed,  fmm    which  tbe  author  con 
eludes  that  alkalifs  would  have  been  of  no  benefit 
in  iheni,  so  far  as  ueutralizine:  acidity  of  the   urhie 
was  concerned.       Takiuy   tbe  cases   in    which  the 
alkalii  e  concretions  prevailed,  he  infers,  that  in   52 
the  calcalus  might  have  b'^en  lessened  by  the  inji»c- 
tion  of  dilute  acids,  and  in  12,  the  whole  calculus 
might  have  been  removeo  ;  while  in  others  to  which 
he  refers,  disintegration  might  have  t»een  (fficted. 
He  concludes  by  describing  a  calculus  in   tbe  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  nucleus  of  which  con- 
sists of  cystine,  and  which ,  from  the  history  appears 
to  have  been  formed  when  the  patient  was  2.*  jeari 
of  age. 

Ciise  of  Ulceration  of  the  Jnterunl  Jii^iilav  IVi«, 
communicating  with  an  abscess:  by  Mr.  Bloram,  Sitr- 
iieon  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Luing-in-Ho*}iitiil,  and  Lec- 
turer on  ^liduijeri!^  {Comninnicated  by  Samuel  Lane, 
Kiq.) — Tne  patient,  five  years  oi'age,  after  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever,  had  suppuratiun  of  the  glands  of 
tbe  neck  of  the  right  side,  near  the  angle  of  the 
the  jaw.  Five  days  after,  the  abscess  burst,  blood 
of  venous  character  was  discharged  from  the  open- 
ing at  first  in  small  (luanlity.  and  afterwards  more 
copiously.  Graduated  compresses  were  applied,  but 
tbe  Lte  i  orrhage  could  Rot  be  restrained.  &  the  child 
died  on  the  fifih  day  from  the  commence ntent  of  the 
bleediog^.  Oq  dissection  an  ulceration  of  an  oblong 
sbipe,  about  five  lines  in  its  lory  axis,  was  found  in 
the  inner  side  of  tbe  internal  jug-ular  vein,  and 
opening  immediately  into  the  sac  of  the  abscess. 
Extravasated  blood  was  also  observed  beneath  the 
intf  guments  of  the  throat  and  forepart  of  the  chest. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Society, — At  a  meeting 
of  tbe  members  ol  this  society,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing last,  the  pieiident  addressing  the  meeting  said, 
that  this  was  the  first  meeting  since  the  society 
had  chained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  by  virtue 
f)f  which  it  hdd  become  acknowled^^ed  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  thereby  its  political  situation  was 
materially  altered.  The  preamble  of  tbe  charter 
stated,  that  Her  Mijesty,  with  the  consent  of  her 
advisers,  had  bfea  induced  to  grant  this  boon,  he- 
lievinp  that  the  association  would  be  the  nicans  r-f 
advancing  the  arts  of  Chemistry  and  Pnarmacv  : 
and  of  thus  contributing  to  the  weUare  of  the 
public  interests.  Now,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  motives  which  had  induced  gentiemtn  to  join 
tbis  association,  or  might  hereafter  lead  them  to 
associate  with  it,  this  must  be  remeuibfred — that 
they  were  pledged  to  do  all  in  their  pi'Wer  lo  ele- 
vile  tbe  profession  to  which  they  belorged,  and  to 
show  themselves,  in  this  way,  deserving  of  the 
boon  conferred  upon  them.  He  hoped  it  would 
not  bethought  by  any  of  them,  that,  ho  viug  arrived 
at  tbis  satisfactory  point,  their  work  was  done.  He 
for  one  did  not  tb'i-k  so,  and  he  trusted  that  no 
man  did  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  called  upon 
to  employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  carry  nut 
the  great  end  the  society  hnd  in  view.  He  hoped 
that  that  object  would  be  fully  bi^rne  in  mind  ;  that 
it  would  not  be  considced,  by  the  members  of  this 
society,  sufficient  to  have  thiee  or  four  letters 
placed  at  the  end  of  tbeir  names,  unless  they  coHld 
doso  with  credit  and  honour  to  themselves.  The 
meetings  of  this  society  would  doubtless  be  the 
means  of  advancing  the  great  object  it  liad  in  view, 
and  this  ought  to  be  a  stimulus  lo  a  frequent  and 


Tegular  attendance  at  them.  The  council  were 
most  anxious,  always,  to  cater  for  the  enjijnient 
and  improvement  of  tbe  members,  but  they  must 
look  to  tbe  members  themselves  for  an  oppoitunity 
of  so  doing^.  He  was  very  happy  to  say  that  com- 
petent judges  had  expressed  themselves  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  the  papers  that  bad  been  read  at 
tbe  meetings  of  tbis  society,  from  time  to  time.  He 
hoped  that  the  membcis  of  this  society  would  al- 
ways be  disposed  to  spe^k  and  to  act  towards  oiher 
corporate  bodies  with  due  deference  and  respect; 
but  be  would  say  this  publicly,  inasmuch  as  tbe 
government  of  this  country,  in  iheir  wisdom,  bad 
thought  proper  to  rec<  gnise  this  society  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  tbe  medicil  prufeisio  i, — he  ex- 
pected— and  he  hopfd  it  «'as  no  more  than  he  had 
a  right  to  expect — that  other  corpoia'e  bodies- 
more  especially  tbe  Colhgc  of  Phys-cims — w.uld 
manifest  the  same  disposition  towards  this  society. 
Tbis  meeting  w  )uld  bear  witness  th<it  he  w^s  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  ktriot  ohstrvaLce  of  forms 
beljnging  »o  the  authority  of  the  land  ;  but  it  was 
no  more  than  right  to  expect  that  those  forms 
would  be  of  a  sciennfic  character  and  of  practical 
utility  ;  and  whilst  be  and  the  mentbers  of  this  so- 
ciety would  be  quite  willing  and  quite  anxiuus  to 
pay  deference  and  respect  to  tiiose  who,  by  their 
education  and  station,  were  supposed  to  be  best 
able  to  superintend  such  matters  rather  than  mat- 
ters of  practicil  utility;  in  his  humble  opinion, 
practical  matters  were  best  left  to  the  practicil 
men,  such  as  he  hoped  he  should  ever  find  Ihe 
members  of  the  Pnarmaceutical  Society.  Toe  mere 
possession  of  a  long  putse  and  an  university 
education,  whatever  intinence  it  might  formerly 
have  possessed,  he  was  happy  to  say,  was  not  now" 
sufficient  to  constitute  real  diitinction  or  confer 
honour.  Every  Englishman — every  British  trades- 
man if  he  was  a  nian  of  lespedable  cbaracler  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  advaiiCtment  of  that  occupa- 
tion in  which  be  was  engaged,  was  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  British  gentleman. 

At  this  meeting  three  papers  were  read.  The  fiist 
was  by  Mr.  Hooper,  on  "The  Preparation  of  Ex- 
tracts by  Spontaneous  Evaporation  assisted  by  a 
Current  of  Dry  Air.'  The  second.  "On  Certain 
Precautions  Necessary  in  LKing  Chemical  Tests," 
by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Stratford.  And  the  thitd,  '■  On 
the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  nf  Pop^ifS  by  Cjld 
Water."  Mr.  Hooper,  in  his  paper  on  thejprepdraiion 
of  extracts,  observes  that,  arcurdii-g  t»  the  direc- 
tions for  making  extracts  in  the  London  I'hurmnco- 
paiit,  the  leaves  of  tbe  fresh  plants  are  to  be 
sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  and  boiling-  water  is 
to  be  poured  on  the  recent  roots,  which  are  to  be 
macerated  twenty-four  hours  ;  after  which  a  decoc- 
tion is  to  be  made  and  evaporated  at  a  boiling- 
temperature.  He  doubts  the  expediency  of  this 
method  for  the  folloaing  reasons: — First,  by 
.sprinkling  water  (n  the  leaves  the  amount  of  fluid 
to  be  evaporated  is  increased,  as  the  water,  as  wdl 
as  the  juice,  must  be  got  rid  of  by  evaporation  ; 
secondly,  the  maceration  acteleratts  acetous  fer- 
mentation; and  thirdly,  the  boiling  temperature 
tends  to  destroy  and  impair  ihe  proximate  princi- 
ples of  the  plants.  He  has  tried  many  arrange- 
ments and  various  teuipcratn  es,  and  be  is  con- 
vinced, that  by  inspissating  tl  e  expressed  juice  by 
a  current  of  dry  air,  extracts  may  be  produced  of 
a  more  uniform  character  than  arises  in  ordinary 
use,  and  that  their  quality  is  far  superior.  Tlie 
dose  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  pharmicopce  al  pre- 
paration. The  process  he  f  n  ploys  he  conceives  has 
these  advantayes — Ttiat  it  augments  the  current  of 
air  by  which  t^e  evaporation  is  promoted;  the 
niuisture,  as  it  estapes,  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric 
acid  placed  in  trays  alt* riately  with  those  contain- 
ing the  juice  ;  and  by  morerately  warming  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  keeping  the  shelves  of  the  appara- 
tus in  constant  motion,  tie  evaporation  is  further 
expedited.  He  desciibi  s  the  apparatus,  which  is  a 
very  ingenious  contiivaice.  We  shall  notice  the 
other  papers  next  week. 

PtiMSHEO  QiTACKERY. — A  lamentable  instance  of 
the  effects  of  empiricism  was  disclosed  yesterday, 
befo-e  the  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police.  A 
man  named  Meulen,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  for- 
merly a  grocer's  shopman,  was  tried  for  the  illegal 
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practice  of  medicine.!  Oae  of  the  victims,  whom  he 
attended  for  a  cold,  and  reduced  by  his  medicines 
ti  a  helpless  and  incur»b!e  state,  appeared  as  a 
witness  sgainst  the  offender,  who  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  i.  fine  of  500  francs. 


Brentforh  MEnicAt,  Associatiox. — \  full  at- 
tendance nf  the  members  of  this  association  took 
plicp  on  Tburs-tay,  2nd  Mirch,  when  a  paper,  read 
by  Dr.  Diy,  the  president,  on  Fever,  was  the  sub- 
jict  of  an  inlerestine;  discussion.  We  are  to!d  that 
tliis  associitiou  pro  uises  to  be  high'v  beneficial  to 
its  members  by  cncouragin?  the  diffusion  of  medi 
cil  inrotmation  and  tbe  discussion  of  scientific 
lubjects. 


PREPAR.'iriOKS  OF  IRON. 

Experiments  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  rentler- 
ing  more  perfect  the  preparations  of  iron  used  in 
medicine,  have  led  me  to  the  discovery  of  several 
ferruginous  products  not  yet  studied,  or  but  little 
known.  I  shall  make  known  the  raore  prominent 
properties  of  these  products,  so  as  to  complete  wliat 
I  have  already  published  on  ferruginous  compounds 
in  general,  and  on  the  citrates  of  iron  in  particular. 

Sesqcicitrate  of  Iron. — Tlie  citrate  of  the  ses- 
qui-oxide  of  iron  is  obtained  in  transparent  lamina:, 
of  a  beautiiul  garnet  hue. 

Protocitrate  of  Inov. — ^The  citrate  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron  is  prepared  by  treating^  iron  filings 
with  citric  acid  previously  dissolved  in  distilled 
water.  This  salt  is  white  and  pulverulent,  and  but 
slightly  soluble.  It  is  rapidly  coloured  by  light,  and 
by  the  action  of  moist  air  its  composition  is  modified, 
the  iron  passing  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation. 
This  citrate,  like  th*^  other  protosabs  of  iron,  has  a 
strongly  marked  chalybeate  taste. 

Citrate  of  the  Magnetic  Oxioe  of  Iron. — 
Combined  with  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  citric 
acid  furnishes  an  uncryatallizable  salt,  of  a  green 
colour,  and  susceptible  of  being  formed  into  trans- 
parent lamina;.  This  salt  is  soluble  and  very  active, 
but  as  its  taste  is  decidedly  chalybeate,  it  is  on  this 
account  objectionable  for  internal  use.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  its  so'ulion  does  not  alter,  but  pre- 
serves its  green  colour,  although  exposed  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

Citrate  of  Iron  ano  Qfina. — The  citrate  of 
iron  and  quina  is  a  new  salt,  which  was  re<{uired  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.  'I'his  medicine  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  four  pnrts  of  citrate  of  iron,  with 
one  part  of  citrate  of  quina.  It  is  obtainpd  in  the 
form  of  transparent  lamin.c,  soluble,  very  bitter,  and 
of  a  garnet  hue.  This  salt  is  best  adapted  for  ad- 
ministration in  the  form  of  pills,  on  account  of  its 
gruat  bitterness 

SVRUP    OF    TANNATE    OF    IRON,] 

Take  of 
Simple  syrup     .         .         , 
Syrup  of  Vinegar 
Citrate  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
Extract  of  galls 
Mix  and  form  into  a  syrup. 
The  iron  in  this  preparation  is  in  tbe  state  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  united  with  an  acid.     It  is  soluble, 
tasteless,  and  susceptible  of  useful  applications. — 
j\I.  Beial.       

PROCESS    FOR    THE    PREP.AR.VTIGN    OF 

ULTRAMARINE. 
Take  of 

Fine  clay,  powdered  and  sifted       .         100  parts. 

Gelatinous  alumina,  representing  of 

the  anhydrous  ....  7     " 

Carbonate  of  soda,  dried,  400  parts, 

or  crystallized    ....       107.i     " 

F'lowers  of  sulphur        .         .         .         2'21     " 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic      ...  5     '• 

i  he  mixture  of  these  substances  must  be  made 
with  great  care. 

Into  the  carbonate  of  soda,  liquified  with  its  water 
of  crystallization,  throw  the  sulphurit  of  arsenic  in 
powder,  and  when  this  latter  substance  is  partly 
decomposed,  aild  the  gelatinized  alumina  (this 
alumina  is  obtained  from  the  alum  of  commerce, 
precipitated  by  caibonate  of  soda — the  precipitate 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  wa.shed  once  with  river 
water).  Afterwards  add  the  clay  and  the  llowers  of 
sulphur  previously  mixed.    This  mixture,  reduced 


375  Parts. 
1-25     " 

10     " 

4      " 


by  the  heat,  is  put  into  a  covered  crucible,  carefully 
heated,  to  drive  off  the  remaining  water,  then  raised 
to  a  red  heat.  The  fire  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
agglutinate,  but  not  to  melt  the  mass.  After  allow- 
ing it  to  cool,  it  must  be  again  heated  to  drive  off 
any  remaining  sulphur ;  it  must  then  be  broken  and 
rubbed  down  with  river-water.  The  powder  held  in 
suspension  in  the  water  is  collected  on  a  filter. 
When  the  mixture  has  been  well  made,  the  whole  of 
the  product  may  be  used  ;  but  in  case  the  combina- 
tion has  been  imperfect,  there  will  be  found  a 
number  of  colourless  particles,  or  when  the  heat  has 
been  carried  to  complete  fusion,  there  will  be  some 
fragments  of  a  brown  colour,  especially  when  the 
crucible  is  of  a  bad  quality,  and  has  been  much 
acted  upon.  These  results  never  occur  when  the 
operation  is  conducted  with  care.  The  filter  should 
be  allowed  to  drop  without  further  washing  the 
powder,  and  the  latter  is  then  to  be  dried.  The 
product  will  be  of  a  beautiful  soft  green  colour, 
which  afterwards  becomes  blue.  —  By  AT.  J.  De 
Tiremon. 


Manufacture  of  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  from 
Irox  Pyrites.— T.ie  mmufactnre  of  Sulpnuric 
Acid  and  Sodd  is  cirried  on  conj  )intly,  in  a  fac'ory 
at  Belgium,  in  the  folio  viog  manner: — Tbe  residue 
of  tbe  roasted  pyrites  are  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
sea  salt,  having  previously  ascertained  the  contents 
of  sulphite  of  iron  contained  therein.  The  mixture 
is  then  bt-ated  in  an  appropriate  furnace,  arranged 
so  as  to  collect  the  munatic  acid.  Tiae  sulphate  of 
soda  formed  is  obtained  by  solution  and  crystalli- 
zation ;  the  peroxide  of  iron  remaining  is  separated 
by  elulriition  into  twj  parts:  the  most  finely  di- 
vided is  dried  and  mixed  with  grease  or  palm  oil, 
serving  ssa  lubricator  for  machinery,  for  which  it  is 
admirably  adapted  ;  whilst  tbe  coarser  porticos  are 
made  into  balls,  dried,  and  used  as  a  mineral  iron  for 
the  puddliiig  furnace,  la  factories  where  S5da  is  not 
made  concurrently  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  place  of 
procuring  the  sulphate  nf  iron  from  the  roasted  py- 
rites, it  will  be  uiore  advantageous  to  distil  these 
residua  ;  the  ?ulphare  of  iron  being:  fir^-t  dried,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  fuaiing  sulpliuric  acid  of  Niithausen. 
as  it  is  termed.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  ananse 
the  appara'.us  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sulphurous 
acid,  arisiog  froai  the  decomposition  of  part  of  tne 
sulphate  ot  iron,  should  be  conducted  into  leaden 
receivers  or  chambers.  By  such  an  arrangement, 
nothing  would  be  lost,  since  the  colcothar  or  pe- 
roxide of  iron  rerr.aining  after  the  process  Las  been 
completed,  is  always  available. 

Oxidation  of  Alcohol  by  Chromic  Acids. — 
Chromic  acid,  as  weil  as  other  substance?,  (for  in- 
stance, spongy  plitini).  cjuverts  alcohol  into  a 
liquid  containing  aldeh)d,  lampic  acid,  ethereous 
acid.  If  some  dry  chromic  acid  betbrown  into  ab- 
solute alcohol,  it  btcom-'s  suddenly  red-hot,  is  re 
duced  to  protoxide  ;  and,  if  tbe  alcohol  be  only  in 
Very  small  quantity,  it  takes  lire.  Absolute  al- 
cohol, mixed  with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  takes  fire 
on  tbe  admission  of  the  slightest  trace  of  dry 
chromic  aci^f  ;  whilst  sulphuret  of  carbon  al-me  is 
scarcely  aff^ced  by  i'.  Tnese  txpetiments  have 
been  made  with  common  chromic  ac  d  ;  that  is  to 
say,  chromic  acid  contam  nated  with  sulphuricacid, 
according  to  Tntsche's  method. 

H.EMAT0.VYLIN. — Df.  Sehunk  has  read  to  the 
Britisti  Assi  ciatii-n,  a  paprr  "on  Hoiaiatoxvlin. 
the  Cjlouring  Principle  of  Logwood."  by  Pio''. 
O.  L.  Erdnunn,  of  Leip'-ic.  The  Hematoxylin 
used  by  tbe  author  in  hi^  experiments,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  process  of  charcoal.  In  a  state  of 
purity,  laeuatcxilin  is  not  led  ;  it  s  in  itself  no 
colouring  mitter,  being  ;nerel,»  asubstaiice  c.pible 
of  producing  C'louring  millers  in  a  manner  similar 
10  lecaiioiin,  orcein,  or  phl'ridZ'n.  The  cohiurs 
which  it  produces  are  finned  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  bases  ('(nnicularly  strong:  alkalies),  and 
of  the  0x5  gen  of  the  aimosphtie.  By  tbe  action  of 
there  it  undergoes  a  process  of  ereraacaiisis,  wbicti, 
alter  fe^rming  colouring  matters,  ends  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  bronn  aubitance  resembling  mould; 
the  colour  of  hajriatoxylin  vari's  from  a  palf  red- 
dish >cllow  to  a  pile  honey  cjl  ur.  The  crystils 
aie  trai  sparent,  possess  a  strong  lustre,  and  may 
be  obtained  a  few  lines  in  length.  Their  form  is  a 
rectangular  feur-sided  |priBm,{  sometimes  jwith  a 


pyramidal  summit.  The  taste  of  haematoxylin  is 
similar  to  that  of  liquorice.  With  excess  of  am- 
nronis,  it  forms  what  the  author  calls  Hte-Ratein, 
analogous  to  orcein,  &c. 

Ethbr  from  Organic  Acids. —M.  Giultier  de 
Ciaubray  has  su-^cetrded  in  procnring  Ether  froiu 
O.ganic  Acids,  by  the  use  of  heat:  his  process  is 
to  add  alcohol,  drop  by  drop,  to  tbe  hat  acids. 

CONSTiiUTio.v  OF  THE  SULPHATES. — Mr.  Gra- 
ham, F.R.S.,  has  communicdted  to  ihe  Caemical 
Society,  certain  experiaients  '  On  fae  Consiituii  >n 
of  the  Sulphite  as  illustrated  by  late  Thermome- 
tricil  Researches,"'  which  he  considers  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  no  teat  is  evolved  in  the  formation 
of  double  sulphates;  and  that  their  compounds  are 
formed  at  once  on  mixmg  the  solutions  of  their 
constituent  salt',  wbetoer  precipitation  occurs  or 
not.  Sulphate  of  potash  and  water  are,  therefore, 
equivalent  in  the  c  lustitutioa  of  such  salts,  or 
equi-calnrnus,  if  a  term  may  be  coined  to  express 
this  relation. 

Chrystalmzation  of  Salts  — M.  Longchamps 
has  publis:ied  some  experiments  tending  to  show 
that  ail  Silts  expand  10  the  act  ofCttrystall  zation  ; 
and  that  the  apparent  contraction  which  oft^n  takes 
place  arises  from  loss  of  heat  in  the  solution. 

Pl're  Boracic  Acid.— -The  usual  method  of  pre- 
paring boracic  acid  consists  in  decomposing  borax 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  the  boracic  acid 
thus  obtained  is  always  contaminated  with  a  cer 
tain  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  pre- 
paration. M.  Wakenroder  has  pointed  out  a  better 
method,  as  follows  :  dissolve  forty  parts  of  borax 
in  one  hundred  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  add 
twenty  five -parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solu- 
tion wiiile  hot.  Collect  on  a  filter  the  boracic  acid, 
which  will  crystallize  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquor, 
wash  it  a  few  times  with  cold  water,  allow  it  to 
drain,  re-dissolve  it  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  crys- 
tallize it  a  second  time.  Wash  the  crystals  with  a 
little  cold  water  and  press  them  between  folds  o- 
filtering  paper.  The  mother-water  and  the  washf 
ings  of  the  crystals  may  be  evaporated  so  as  to  af- 
4'ord  a  further  quantity  of  the  acid.  This  boracic 
acid,  when  dry,  will  still  retain  a  trace  of  free  hy- 
drochloric acid,  which  may  be  driven  off  with  a  part 
of  the  water  of  crystallization  by  drying  Ihe  acid 
at  a  temperature  of  about  234"  Fah.  After  this 
operation  the  acid  is  pure. 


OUR  INTENTIOXS. 

This  volume  will  be  concluded  with  the  second 
weekly  number  after  this,  when  we  shall  commence 
giving  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  Organic  Cheniistrv, 
by  one  of  the  very  first  of  British  practical  chemists. 
Dr.  JIarshall  Hall's  course  on  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous system,  will  be  terminated  in  0  ir  next  number. 
If  this  course  offer  much  that  is  extraordinary  in 
treatment,  and  little  that  the  judicious  medical  man 
will  adopt  into  practice  without  suspicious  solici- 
tude, it  will  at  least  have  gratified  the  avid  curiosity 
j.ou5ed  by  bold  claims  to  grand  discoveries,  claims 
alike  supported  and  resisted  with  equal  pertinacity, 
though  not  with  equal  temper  or  reason.  The  course 
by  Serres,  on  Organogeny — the  most  novel  and  im- 
portant published  in  any  journal  for  a  very  long 
period — will  be  concluded  in  about  five  more  num- 
bers. We  shall  conliuue  the  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr.  C.  i.  B.  Willi.inis, 
F.  R.  S.,  till  the  whole  series  be  given.  They  are 
specially  reported  for  us  by  Mr.  Gregory,  the  short. 
hind  writer,  and  may  be  depended  upon  by  the 
general  practitioner  as  containing  the  experienced  and 
well-reasoned  lessons  of  one  of  the  most  practical, 
judicious,  and  deep-thinking  physicians  of  Ihe  age. 
Our  PenciUings  of  Eminent  .Medical  Men  will  be 
continued  as  usual  ;  and  our  attention  to  the  im- 
provements every  day  being  made  in  Pharmacy, 
Surgciy.anJ  Medicine,  will  certainly  not  be  abated, 
hy  tlie  triumphant  success,  every  day  augmenting, 
which  has  crowned  our  past  labouis  in  behalf  of  the 
amelioration  and  well-being  of  our  noble  profession 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our  dnipi^ixfs'  pri-^c  list  will  appear  nej:i  weekj 
us  tviU  ax  (lie  conclusion  of  our  article  on  the  Quack 
aud  Patent  Medicines. 

Our'lCurrespondcnts'  indulgence  is  craved  :  they  are 
unavoidably  postponed  till  ju'.rt  week. 


THE   MEDICAL  TIMES. 


Saturday,   March  11,  1843. 


''  Iiivitus  eft  tanqimin 
Banari  uon  pos&uiit."--Li' 


ulncra  attingo,  scd  nijti  tacta,  Iractaliiftue 


We    Iiavc   more    than    once   recorded    our 
opinion   in  enipliatic   condemnation  of  the 
timid  and  disinj;'cnuoLis  TpoVicy  publicli/  pur- 
sued by  the  ruling  authorities  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society.     We  complained — and 
with    the    force    that    truth   gave   us  —  that 
while  the  great  bulk  of  the  individual  mem- 
ber's  opinions  were  at  once  so  well  known 
and  decided,  yet  tliat   no   one  could  pro- 
nounce   what    were    the    principles    of    the 
Society  itself ;     and   expressed  a   suspicion 
that  though   external  influence  had   forced 
the    heads   and   members  into  conjunction, 
they  had  only  mutually  to  explain  them- 
selres   to   be   again  thrown  into  a  state  of 
repulsion  and  separation.     Starting  on  the 
■weW-understood  —  (for  how  say,     avowed, 
where  nothing  is  avowed  but  ambiguity?)  — 
starting,   we   sa)',  on    the    well-understood 
principle  of  protecting  druggists'  interests, 
the  chiefs  have  identified  themselves  with  a 
knot   of    exclusive   physicians,    and     have 
catered,   and  not  vainly,  for  the  support  of 
some  general  practitioners.      Now  allowing 
much  as  we  may —and  we  have  never  scrupled 
to  allow  much  in  the  way  of  admirable  inten- 
tions,— we  cannot  yet  blind  ourselves  to  the 
evident  fact  that  a  society  so  formed,  and  so 
acting,  must  either  have  no  principles  at  all 
as  a  governing  public  body,  or  must  with  a 
tortuous    and    timid   policy    that    can   in- 
voke no  good  man's  praise,  have  completely 
compromised    them.       Such    heterogenous 
materials,    we    have    felt,    could   not   have 
commingled    without    some    loss    of    their 
originally    distinguishing   elements.      That 
loss  has  not  been  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
bodies  introduced.     It  has  been  that  of  the 
Society  which  has  not  yet  dared  to  make  a 
plain  profession  of  its  faith,  and  which  when 
once  obliged  to  act,  and  so  in  some  measure 
demonstrate  its  principles,  {^and  it  soon  must 
act)  will   not,   we  consider,  be  able  to  ad- 
vance  one   step  without   dissipating   some 
pretty  bubble  of  elate  expectation,  which,  if 
it  has  not  itself  raised,  it  has  at  least  allowed 
unchecked  to  be  blown,  and  casting  from  it 
in  its   onward  course,   in  rapid  succession, 
the  numerous  supporters,  whose  connection 
has   been  all   along   maintained  but  by  the 
feeble  tie  of  a  delusive  hope. 

We  may  not  have  been  right  in  these 
opinions.  Time,  the  great  teacher  in  that 
case  will  convict  us  of  error  ;  but  we  have 
sincerely  enWrtained  tl.eni  :  and  the  recent 
concession  of  a  charter  to  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society,  in  no  way  influences  us  to 
change  them.  We  have  never  doubted  the 
probability  of  such  an  eveiit,  but  what  we 
have  strongly  doubted,   and  what  we  still 


doubt  is,  the  probability  of  that  event 
giving  a  stability  to  the  society  it  did  not 
possess  before,  or  giving  to  a  body  with  the 
elements  of  disjunction  and  weakness  es- 
sentially within  it,  the  power  and  perma- 
nency of  a  true  cohesion  and  unity. 

A  short  description  of  the  new  charter, 
with  a  few  words  on  the  character  of  its 
provisions,  as  they  have  been  made  known 
to  us  from  an  authentic  source,  on  which 
our  readers  may  entirely  i"ely,  will  serve  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  our  prognostications. 
The  charter  in  the  first  place  leaves  the 
Society  a  perfectly  voluntary  one.  Any 
one  may  now,  as  before,  vend  or  dispense 
medicines  without  the  sanction  of,  or  con- 
nection with,  the  chartered  body.  The 
diploma  cannot  be  made  a  sine  qua  nan  to 
chemists  and  druggists  without  an  act  of 
Parliament.  The  r/overnment  is  declared  to 
be  in  the  bands  of  the  President,  Vice  Pre- 
sident, Treasurer,  and  eighteen  other  mcm- 
beas.  The  election  is  in  the  members, 
but  they  are  restricted  each  year  to  re-elect 
one  third  of  the  passing  year's  council, 
and  the  Committee  elect  the  President, 
and  Vice  President,  and  Treasurer,  from 
their  own  body.  The  quorum  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  to  be  seven,  the  meetings  monthlj'. 
They  have  the  power,  as  they  had  before, 
of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  members, 
and  they  may  sue  and  be  sued.  In  one 
word,  the  Society  is  just  what  and  where  it 
was.  The  Queen  has  done  what  we  and 
the  world  had  done  long  before,  recognised 
the  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.  We  have  now  what  we 
had  not  before,  her  gracious  sign  manual  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  association  ! 
The  only  use  then  of  their  diploma  is  its 
honour,  as  the  only  use  of  this  Society  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  members  is  its  diploma. 
We  confess  that  with  eyesight  the 
most  charitably  microscopic,  we  cannot 
discover  the  honour  of  a  diploma  which  is 
possessed  by  three  or  four  thousand  gentle- 
men, merely  because  they  have  been  found 
in  practice,  as  chemists  and  druggists,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1812.  Sitch  a  circum- 
stance pre-supposes  nothing  of  high  cha- 
racter, morally,  mentally,  or  scientifically, 
which  can  tend  to  give  honour  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  such  a  document.  If  it  be 
no  honour,  whei-e  is  its  utility  ? — and 
where,  consequently,  the  honour  or  utility 
of  membership  in  the  Society  which  gives 
it?  We  say  this  out  of  no  enmity  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  As  conduct- 
ing a  Medical  Journal — still  less,  if  pos- 
sible, individually — we  have  no  interest  in 
the  destruction  of  that  body.  If  it  would 
only  boldly  declare  itself,  the  thing  to  be 
desiderated  woidd  be  its  flourishing  exist- 
ence. But,  looking  with  the  eye  of  at- 
tentive observers,  we  are  bound  to  poiul 
cut  the  course  of  coming  events,  as  necessi- 
tated by  the  eircunistances  before  us.  We 
prophecy  as  we  see,  and  if  our  prophecies 
are  not  the  speakings  of  reason,  they  are 
certainly  not  those  of  hope.  If  we  arc 
wrong,  time — we  repeat  it — will  convict  us 
of  error.  His  recent  course,  however,  has 
been  in  another  direction. 


One  word  on  the  possession  of  the  di- 
ploma, as  indicating  the  permanency  of  the 
Association.  If  two  guineas,  the  price  of 
one  year's  membership,  shall  purchase  a 
diploma,  why  shall  more  years  of  member- 
ship be  uselessly  paid  for  ?  Does  the 
Council  think  that  it  has  such  a  property 
in  the  diploma,  that  it  can  recall  it  ?  if 
not,  does  it  fancy  that  three  or  four 
thousand  gentlemen  will  voluntarily  pay 
six  or  eight  thousand  guineas,  year  after 
year,  without  any  corresponding  quid  ? 
We  tell  it,  that  after  the  diplomas  are 
given,  the  members  will  secede,  and  we 
tell  it  further,  that  it  will  vainly  apply  to 
Chancery  for  injunctions  against  non- 
members  using  diplomas  so  acquired.  The 
diplomas  will  evidence  a  fact — the  fact  of  a 
prior  membership  ;  and  if  there  be  no 
humiliating  contracts  specially  and  formally 
entered  into  for  their  return  (the  notion  is 
absui'd),  no  court  of  law  or  equity  would  or 
could  intervene.  The  diploma,  at  present, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  cannot  too  soon  look  out  for  a 
better. 


'  £\cisemaa — one  wliu  filclics 


I  tUe  name  r.f  the  law." 


The  recent  Excise  prosecutions  of  chemists 
and  druggists,  for  vending  spirits,  have 
caused  a  perfect  consternation  through  the 
trade.  No  less  than  five  hundred  informa- 
tions have  been  laid  against  as  many  drug- 
gists, and  twenty-five  have  been  amerced 
in  fines  of  £50  each. 

Now,  there  are  two  positions  which  may 
fairly  be  taken  — one  of  which  will  not 
please  the  Excise  gentry  ;  and  the  other, 
probably,  the  higher-toned  and  more  ardent 
sticklers  for  pharmaceutical  privileges, — 
viz.,  first,  that  the  druggists  have  been 
clearly  in  fault,  when  regard  is  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  law ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Commissioners  have  been  still  more  in 
fault,  when  attention  is  paid  to  the  state 
of  practice. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  sell  any  kind 
of  S[jirits — a  license,  and  a  conspicuous 
public  declaration  of  the  fact  of  such  vend- 
ing. There  is  but  one  exception — the  sale 
of  spirits  as  a  medicament.  Alcohol,  spirits 
of  wine,  are  terms  that  are  found  in  every 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  if  the  pharmaceutist 
may  not  vend  them  for  purely  medical 
purposes  he  may  forthwith  shut  up  shop. 
So  far,  all  parties  are  in  perfect  agreement. 
Nay,  they  agree  further.  If  a  druggist 
vend  spirits  of  wine  with  the  sincere  notion 
that  they  are  to  be  applied  medicinally,  and 
they  are  bought  for  another  purpose — it  is 
admiited  that  he  is  exempt  from  any 
penalty.  His  bona  fides  shall  save  him  in 
the  illegality. 

But  the  usual,  or  at  least  a  very  fre- 
quent, purpose  for  which  spirits  of  wine  are 
sold,  is  for  household  purposes  : — feeding 
lamps,  scouring  plate,  making  varnish. 
Now,  there  is  no  disguising  the  plain  fact 
that,  for  all  such  purposes,  the  sale  of 
spirits  of  wine,  or  of  any  "  strong  water," 
(as  the  Act  calls  it)  by  an  unlicensed  party, 
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is  iHej/n! — an  illegality  so  docideil,  that, 
looked  at  purely  in  that  light,  no  length  of 
usage  can  countervail  it.  But  shall  it  be 
said  that  no  length  of  usage  shall  rescue 
tlie  well-meaning  offender  if  not  from  the 
law's  iioticc,  at  least  from  its  punishment? 
ilere  was  a  usance  of  thirty  years'  standing. 
Spirits  of  Wine  have  been  retailed  by  no 
regularly  licensed  vender  :  it  was  univer- 
sally thought  completely  out  of  their  pro- 
vince. The  druggists  have  as  constantly 
kept  and  sold  it.  Society,  whenever  the 
article  was  wanted,  went  to  them  as  its 
natural  distributors.  The  very  Commission- 
ers who  now  hear  the  informations,  yielding 
naturally  to  the  useful  custom,  have  posi- 
tively been  in  the  habit  of  so  providing 
themselves  with  spirits  of  wine.  The  orea- 
tui'e  of  law — a  legal  institution — a  govern- 
ing body — the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  con- 
stantly kept  and  constantly  sold  spirits  of 
wine  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  thirty 
years  no  regular  druggist  has  been  dis- 
turbed or  molested  for  the  sale  of  the 
liquid.  —  And  shall  this  universal  practice, 
harmless  to  morality,  convenient  to  society, 
strengthened  by  years,  corroborated  by  the 
authoritative  examples  of  the  men  most 
respectable,  both  in  the  Excise  and  Phar- 
maceutical bodies — shall  this  usage,  we  ask, 
without  a  single  whisper  of  notice  or  warn- 
ing, be  suddenly  made  the  subject  of  violent 
universal  assault — one  side  of  its  abettors 
charged  by  a  portion  oj  ike  other,  as  little 
less  than  guilty  of  crime,  and  iive  hundred 
of  them — most  of  tliem  beads  of  families — 
suddenly  involved  in  all  the  dreadful  anxie- 
ties atttendant  upon  what  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  a  costly,  if  not  ruinous, 
litigation  ? 

To  our  minds  the  procedure  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  very  far  from  ri"ht.  It  was 
neither  prudent  nor  humane.  If  the  law 
were  worth  enforcing  they  ought  to  have 
enforced  it  before.  They  should  never  have 
allowed  the  usage  to  havegrov.-n  up, or  grown 
up,  they  should  have  left  it  undisturbed.  If, 
however,  the  first  were  a  bad  laxity,  and 
they  were  determined  thus  late  to  change 
it,  they  should  have  given  timely  and  em- 
phatic notice.  If  that  were  neglected,  tliey 
mighthave  acted:  the  complaint  would  theii 
have  been  not  against  ihelaw.butits  adminis- 
trators :  if  not  neglected  we  should  have  been 
spared  these  harassing  prosecutions,  which 
are  as  profitless  to  the  law  as  to  society,  to 
the  prosecutors  as  the  prosecuted. 

The  whole  subject  is  now  before  the 
Government.  Sir  James  Graham  has 
countermanded  all  further  proceedings  till 
further  consideration  be  given :  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  none  of  the 
penalties  are  to  be  levied. 
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KITCHEN  CHEMISTRY  &  MEDICINE. 

Be;ne  extracts  r.nl  con^'.easations  from  various  Trnrks, but  particnlarlT 
from  the  recent  TOlume  on  Diet,  Ijy  Dr.  DAVlDsoy. 

COFFEE. 

I  There  are  various  methods  of  preparing  a 
I  solution  of  coifee.  Some  authors  recommend 
(  an  infusion,  others  a  decoction,  as  the  best ; 
I  but  almost  all  concur  in  recommending  the 
i  following  essential  requisites;  namely,  tint 
j  the  coffee  should  be  o-ood,  properly  roasted, 
I  and  finely  ground.  From  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Donovan,  it  appears  that  water  extracts, 
by  infusion,  the  same  quantity  of  matter  from 
eoffep,  in  very  fine  powder,  as  by  decoction. 
But  as  a  fine  state  of  powder  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  ordinary  manao-ement  of  culi- 
nary aifairs,  a  decoction  of  eniiee,  grotmd  in 
the  usual  way,  will  be  stroniyer  than  an  infu- 
sion; and  more  or  less  boiling  is  gnierally 
practised  by  economical  housekeepers.  Mr. 
Donovan  recommends  the  following  method  as 
efficacious  in  preservina-  both  the  aroma  and 
liitter  quality  of  the  coffee.  The  whole  water 
to  be  used  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  part  cold  is  to  be  poured  npcn  the 
coifee,  and  merely  brought  to  a  boiling  point, 
when  the  liquid,  beinc;  allowed  to  settle  a 
little,  is  to  be  poured  off.  The  remaining  half 
of  the  water,  at  a  boilins:  temperaliue,  is  then 
to  be  poured  upon  the  grounds,  and  kept 
boiling  for  about  three  minutes,  and  after  a 
few  moments'  pubsidenee  the  clear  part  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  mixed  with  the  former  liquor. 
The  object  in  this  method  is.  first,  to  extract 
by  a  kind  of  infusion,  the  aroma  of  the  coffee, 
by  bringing  the  liquid  to  the  boiling-  point, 
and  second,  to  extract  the  latter  property  by 
decoction. 

ADULTERATIOXS    OF    COFFEE. 

Ground  coffee  is  exteTi«ively  adulterated  with 
chicory,  and  more  rarely  with  roasted  corn. 
Chicory  is  detected  by  shaking  the  suspected 
article  with  cold  water,  in  a  glass  vessel ;  if 
the  eofi'ee  be  pure  it  will  swim  and  give  little 
or  no  colour  to  the  liquid,  but  if  chicory  be 
present  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  communi- 
cates a  pretty  deep  red  tint  to  the  water 
Roasted  corn  may  be  detected  by  adding  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  to  a  cold  decoction  of  the  sus- 
pected coffee,  which  will  produce  a  blue  colour 
in  thj  liquid. 

CLOVES 

Cloves  are  useful  in  dyspepsia  by  stimida- 
ting  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  retarding 
fermentation  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
The}'  also  have  a  powerful  effect  in  chocking 
nausea  and  vomiting,  par.icularly  the  essential 
oil.  In  ordinary  cases  the  oil  may  be  exhibited 
alone,  in  t!;e  form  of  pill  made  with  flour  ;  but 
in  obstinate  cases  of  vomiting,  when  the  bor.-els 
are  relaxed,  its  combination  with  opium  is  very 
efficacious,  in  the  proportions  of  one  drop  of 
the  oil  to  half  a  grain  of  opium  every  two  or 
three  hours.  In  the  bowel  comjilaints  of 
children,  accomp.anicd  with  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  it  m.iy  often  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  chalk  mixture,  laudanum,  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  and  a  p'oper  proportion  of 
syrup  to  render  it  agreealde  to  the  taste.  The 
oil  of  cloves  is  also  well  known  .as  a  palliative 
of  toothac-he,  although  it  sometime:?  proves  in- 
efflcacious. 

CINXAMOS. 

Cinnamon  is  an  excellent  and  agreeable  con- 
diment for  promoting  digestion,  and  is  used 
very  extensively  in  dieletical  and  confectionarv 
prep.aration.  When  employed  medicinally,  it 
is  considered  tonic,  sli'i'htly  astringent,  useful 
in  dispelling  flatulency  and  in  checkinfj  retch- 
ing or  vomiting,  and  is  often  mixed  wilh  other 
medicines  to  cover  their  disagreeable  taste,  or 


to  prevent  their  griping  effects  on  the  bowels. 
The  oil  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  carious 
tooth  to  relieve  a  paroxysm  of  toothache. 

MUSTARD. 

Mustard  causes  no  injury  to  the  digestive 
organs  when  used  moileratelv ;  but  when 
there  is  any  tenderness  about  the  stomach,  as 
is  often  indicated  by  a  red  tongue,  it  should  be 
avoided.  Some  authors  recommend  mustard 
for  the  table  to  be  made  witli  milk  ;  but  it  is 
not  well  calculated  for  this  purpose,  as  it  be- 
comes rancid  in  about  two  days.  Water  con- 
taining common  salt  in  solution  will  give  it  the 
proper  consistency,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
sure its  preservation.  Mustard  is  sometimes 
employed  as  an  emetic,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
in  the  dose  of  a  small  table-spoonful  mixed 
w  ith  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  water.  Externally, 
it  is  often  used,  in  the  form  of  poultice,  to  re- 
lieve spasms  and  local  pains  of  various  kinds, 
and  if  not  deep-seated,  is  geaerally  very  effica- 
cious. "When  long  applied  to  a  tender  portion 
of  the  skin,  it  may  cause  blistering  ;  but  as 
the  period  is  generally  limited  to  half  an  hour, 
a  deep  red  stain  is  only  produced  ;  which, 
however,  often  continues  for  a  number  of  days. 

ABri.TEr.ATIOXS  OF  Ml'STARP. 

The  inferior  varieties  of  mustard  are  often 
composed,  almost  entirely,  of  dour,  turmeric, 
ginger,  and  cayenne  pepper.  Turmeric  is  de- 
tected by  a  solution  of  potash,  sodi,  or  ammo- 
nia, which  strikes  a  deep  brown  colour  when 
the  mustard  is  diffused  in  water.  Flour  is  dis- 
covered by  iodine  which  when  added  to  a  de- 
ooction  of  mustaril,  gives  it  a  deep  blue  colour. 
When  the  quantity  of  flour  is  large,  it  forms  a 
tough,  elastic  mass  or  paste  with  water.  Dr. 
Christison  stales,  that  mustard  for  export ition 
is  also  adulterated  with  gypsum. 

PECPEK. 

Pepper  is  an  excellent  stimulant  for  pro- 
moting the  digestive  process,  and  is  so  univer- 
sally employed  as  to  be  nearly  as  indispensable 
as  common  salt.  Il  is  particularly  useful  when 
taken  along  with  vegetables  tliat  arc  liable  to 
produce  flatulency  ;  but  ought  to  be  employed 
sparingly  by  persons  who  have  any  tenderness 
in  the  reuion  of  the  stomach.  In  flatulent 
cholic,  pepper  mixed  with  hot  milkisa  popular 
remedy,  and  is  often  serviceable  It  forms  a 
good  external  ap|dication  in  cases  of  local 
pains,  and  in  .spasms  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els. The  most  convenient  and  etficacious 
method  of  employing  pepper  for  this  purpose, 
is  to  mix  the  powder  with  ardent  siiirits,  dip 
linen  or  cotton  cloths  in  the  mixture,  and  ap- 
]dy  thc:n  to  tlie  parts  aftected ;  and  they 
should  be  frequently  renewed  uutil  relief  is 
obtained.  The  crystdliue  body,  jiiperiiic,  has 
lately  been  recDmmended  for  the  cure  of  ague  ; 
and  some  writers  consider  it  superior  to  qui- 
nine, but  the  statement  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  other  physicians. 

ADULTERATIOXS  OF  VIN'ERAR. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  employed  in  tlie  re-distilla- 
tion of  wood  vinegar,  and  when  the  heat  has 
been  too  great,  a  jiortion  of  it  passes  into  the 
receiver.  Vinegar  may  thus  be  unintentionally 
contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  it  be 
very  minute,  it  cannot  be  injurious,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, is  tcderated  by  the  excise  laws  When 
it  exis's  to  any  extent  in  vinejar,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barytes  throws  tlowu  a  copious  white 
]n-cciiiitate.  If  cojqier  or  lead  be  present,  sul- 
phurelteJ  hydiogeu  throws  down  from  it  a 
black  precipitate. 

WINES. 

Counterfeit  wines  are  sometimes  so  skilfully 
m,adc,  that  an  experienced  eoimoisseur  is  re- 
quired to  detect  them.  Ued  wine.'*  are  often 
artificially  coloured  with  brazil-wood,  myrtle- 
berries,  elder  berries,  beet-root,  and  even  it  i 
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said  witli  a  sohitiun  of  indigo.  Mr.  Accum 
states  tliat  spoiled  cyder  is  employed  in  the 
maniifactiire  of  artificial  port  wine  ;  and  beet- 
root, logwood,  rliatany  root  and  a  portion  of 
brandy  are  added  to  it.  Sweet-briar,  orris- 
root,  laurel-water  and  elder  flowers  are  em- 
ployed to  form  the  aroma  or  boufinet  of  higli 
flavoured  wines.  Weak  wines  often  become 
acid,  and  to  correct  this  state  it  was  frequently 
the  practice,  at  one  period,  to  add  lilliarge  or 
an  oxide  of  lead  to  them  ;  bnttliis  plan  is  more 
rarely  adopted  at  the  present  day.  This  ad- 
dition communicates  to  the  wine  a  sweetish 
taste,  by  the  formaiion  of  acetate  of  lead,  but 
renders  it  more  or  less  poisonous.  Tliis  so- 
phistication may  be  detected,  liy  adding  to  the 
wine  a  solution  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass, 
which  produces  a  black  precipitate  if  lead  be 
present.  Chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime  is  more 
frequently  employed  tlian  lead,  and  is  not  in- 
jurious in  small  quantities. 

ADULTERATION'S  OF  BREAD, 

Potatoes  are  sometimes  employed  by  bakers 
to  mix  with  the  tlmir,  in  order  to  increase 
their  profit  In  sueh  ca'es  14  pounds  of  pota- 
toes to  a  sack,  or  280  pounds  of  flour,  are  s.iid 
to  be  tlie  proportions  employed.  As  potatoes 
contain  much  loss  nutriment  than  flour,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  and  as  they  arc  apt  to 
disagree  with  pei'sons  of  weak  digestion,  the 
practice  ought  to  be  cmsidered  in  no  other 
light  than  an  imposition  on  the  public.  AUim 
is  also  frequently  used  for  the  adulteration  of 
bread.  'I'he  addition  of  alum  to  bread  improves 
its  appearance,  rendering  it  white  and  firm,  so 
that  it  is  less  apt  to  crumble  when  cut  with  a 
knife.  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can 
be  employed  to  produce  this  eff'ect  is  from 
three  to  four  ounces,  to  a  sack  of  flour,  weigh- 
ing -280  pounds.  This  small  quantity  of  alum 
in  the  bread  cannot,  to  any  material  extent,  be 
hurtful  to  the  conslitution,  for  a  qiuirtcrn  loaf, 
weighing  four  pound*,  will  only  contain  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  grains  of  tliis  salt  AVhen, 
however,  eight  or  ten  times  this  (pianlity  is 
employed,  for  the  purpose  of  whiteniug  bread 
made  from  damaged  or  inferior  flour,  it  must 
prove  very  injurious,  and  increase  the  naturally 
astringent  effects  of  loaf  bread.  The  adultera- 
tion may  be  detected  in  the  following  way. 
Take  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  suspected 
.bread,  and  rub  it  carefully  in  a  mortar  with 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water, 
then  filter  througli  paper.  Add  to  the  result- 
ing' liquid  a  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  ;  if 
a  copious  precipitate  ensue,  ■ndiich  is  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of  alum  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  certain.  But  this  may  be 
further  confirmed  by  adding  to  another  portion 
of  the  liquid  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potass,  which  throws  down  from  alum  a  flo- 
culent  precipitate. 


PHl'SIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY. 

(By  Mr.  PR.WER,  Lnnccl.) 

Although  Liebig  has  investigated  the  phe- 
nomena of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  after 
a  most  masterly  manner,  I  think  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  aftirmed  that  he  has  attempted  to 
generalise  too  much  on  the  subject;  or,  rather, 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  his  admirable 
attempt.  Tliat  fermentation  is  (as  he  says) 
produced  by  decomposing  matter  communi- 
cating the  same  sort  of  action  (somewhat  after 
t'ae  manner  of  contagion)  to  a  solution  of 
organic  matter,  otherwise  not  disposed  to 
change,  seems  in  his  work  pretty  clearly  es- 
tablished, and  may  be  considered  to  be  his  own 
important  discovery  on  the  subject.  But  I 
propose  in  this  essay  to  render  it  clear  that  his 
attemnt  to  refer  the  peculiar  action  of  dccom- 


of  fermentation,  &c.,  to  a  more  general  prin- 
ciple, is  unsuccessful.  The  only  instances  he 
seems  to  have  given  arc  the  following,  and 
these  are  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  e.ccrp- 
tivns  to  the  general  law,  thai  affinity  in  action 
cannot  communicate  such  action  to  all  sub- 
stances that  happen  to  be  present.  I  say  they 
should  ratlier  be  considered  as  exceptions  to 
the  general  law  of  inorganic  matter,  because 
they  are  so  few,  fewer  even  than  Liebic,-  sup- 
posed. The  f>cts  on  which  he  founds  his 
opinion  are  the  following  : — 

1st.  Metallic  copper  is  not  soluble  in  heated 
dilute  sulpimric  acid,  while  an  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel  dissolve  easily. 

■2nd.   Platinum  alone,  even  in  minutest  state 
of  division,  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  while  | 
an  alloy  of  platinum  and  silver  is  so. —  (Chimie  ' 
Organ.,  ji.  226,  French  trans'ation.) 

3rd.  According  to  Khnlman,  no  nitric  acid 
is  formed  when  spongy  ])latinnm  is  heated  in 
a  mixture  of  pure  azote  and  oxygen,  but  only 
when  heated  in  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and 
oxygen  in  excess,  or  (p.  270,)  (a  less  sati.?- 
faetory  example)  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and 
azote.* — (Opus,  cit  ,  p.  282,  3.) 

I  have  put  these  three  so-called  faets  together 
although  they  are  placed  in  dift'erent  parts  of 
Liebig's  work,  because  they  appear  tlie  only 
ones  which  can  be  referred  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  also  to  a  principle,  if  established, 
whicli  is  similar  to  that  causing  fermentation 
and  putrefaction.  As  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  chloride  of  azote,  by  touching  it ;  also  that 
of  peroxide  cf  hydrogen,  by  the  contact  of 
dift'erent  substances  ;  contact  or  agitation  im- 
mediately causing  crystalisation  from  a -satu- 
rated saline  solution,  &c.  &c.  ;  all  the.se  phe- 
nomena seem  to  liave  little  or  no  relation  either 
to  the  three  so-called  facts  above  stated,  or  to 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  ; 
for  Liebig  himself  distinctly  says,  it  is  not  by 
the  mere  contact  of  tiic  ferment  that  fermenta- 
tion is  produced,  but  in  consequence  of  that 
ferment  itself  being  in  a  state  of  active  decom- 
position. Besides,  ;f  mere  contact,  or  any 
kind  of  agitation  (similar  to  that  causing  crys- 
talisation in  a  saturated  saline  solution,)  were 
the  cause  of  the  spreading-  of  fermentation, 
fermentation  ought  to  be  produced  by  such 
mechanical  actions;  but  no  doubt  it  is  not. 
Ingenious,  therefore,  as  is  this  attempt  to  gene- 
ralize, it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  first  three  so- 
calle-J  facts,  or  the  phenomena  of  fermentation 
or  putrefaction,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  eff'ect 
of  mere  agitation  of  particles,  as  in  saturated 
saline  solutions,  &c.  Let  us,  then,  content 
ourselves  with  examining  the  tliree  assertions 
in  question,  for  if  they  are  clearly  made  cut, 
there  will  only  be  a  sh;idow  of  reason  to  attri- 
bute fermentation  to  the  same  cause ;  and  if 
they  are  unfounded,  we  must  be  content  to 
consider  fermentation,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  a^  an  ultimate  fact,  peculiar  to 
organic  matter,  and  in  all  probability  peculiar 
to  such  matter  ia  consecjuence,  chiefly,  of  its 
facility  of  decomposition. 

*  Again,  pp.  \V2-\?i,  the  volatilisation  of  a 
sniiitiuu  of  boracic  acid,  or  muriate  of  soda,  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  while  the  two  i'm  subsla>ice 
are  perfectly  fixed,  even  at  a  full  red  heat,  is 
grouped  by  Liebig  among  the  .-.ame  phenomena, 
tlie  soUds  continiung  tlie  action  wliich  tlie  water 
begins.  But  this  is  a  case  of  evaporation,  instead 
of  solution  or  oxidation,  and  has  little  or  no 
analogy  to  an  action  continuing  through  the  same 
lluid.  The  salts  are  probably  rather  tiraivn  vp  or 
forced  vp,  by  the  ascending  current,  as  it  were, 
than  actually  of  tlwrnselres  continuing  the  .action. 
This  consideration  seems  sufficient  to  put  them 
into  a  distinct  class;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
Jlr.  Faraday  says    sueh  cvanoration  is   confined 


On  subjecting  brass  wire  to  tlie  action  of 
boiling  dilute  sulidiuric  acid,  in  order  to  see 
if  the  zinc  would  communicate  its  solubility  to 
the  copper  (according  to  Liebig's  theory,)  I 
found  sufficient  copper  was  dis.solved  to  bo 
turned  blue  by  ammonia.  As  I  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  copper  filings  (in  a  fine  state  of  divi- 
sion) were  really  solul)le  in  heated  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,*  I  subjected  them  to  such  experi- 
ment, and  found  them  to  dissolve  in  sufiicient 
quantity  to  colotir  the  solution,  and  to  be  ren- 
dered blue  by  ammonia  ;  the  part  undissolved 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  converted  to  the  black 
oxide. 

The  experiments  just  related  were  made  in 
reference  to  Liebig'.-,  assertion  (1,)  in  regard 
to  an  alloy  of  cojiper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  But 
as  we  see  that  co|iper,  in  a  fine  state  of  divi- 
sion, is  soluble  indilutcsul|)huric  acid,  of  course 
solubility  is  not  communicated  to  it  by  the  zinc  ; 
indeed,  the  brass  wire,  though  very  fine,  seemetl 
only  to  a  slight  degree  polulde  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  not  so  soluble  as  the  copper 
filings 

In  relation  to  experiment  (2,)  the  finest 
platinum  filings  y.'ere  put  in  nitric  acid,  in 
order  t->  see  if  platinum  itself  was  not,  ia 
some  degree,  soluble:  but  there  was  neither- 
when  tiie  filings  were  boiled  by  themselves  in 
nitric  acid,  nor  in  contact  with  silver  filings, 
any  appearance  of  solution,  though  tlicse  latter 
dissolved,  of  Course,  rapidly;  nor  when  a  pla- 
tinum wire,  cf /Ac  1-500;/;  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness only,  was  put  in  the  acid  in  contact  witli 
silver,  •was  it  in  the  slightest  degree  dissolved 
or  even  discoloured.  Bat  the  reader,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  note  on  fusion,  at  the  end  of  tliis 
essay,  will  observe,  that  admitting  the  fact  of 
the  solubility  of  the  platinum  in  nitric  acid, 
when  fused  with  silver  (fur  Berzelius  says  the 
same,)  I  think  .such  fact  explicable  on  other 
views  than  those  adopted  by  Liebig. 

I  have  not  repeated  (3)  Kuhlman's  experi- 
ment in  reference  to  the  formation  of  nitric 
acid.  But,  granting  the  truth  of  his  .assertion, 
I  do  not  think  that  tliis  solo  example  is  suffi- 
cient for  Liebig's  purpose,  because  the  gases 
here  made  use  of  are  those  of  which  organic 
matter  (animal)  is  in  greit  part  composed. 
We  shotdd  hence  expect  some  degree  of  such 
jn'operty  in  cyanoijen,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered a  radical  of  animal  matter,  and  at  the 
same  time  contains  combustible  matter. 

Cyanogen  (like  carbonic  oxide)  is  inflam- 
mable ;  the  carbon  in  the  one  case  communi- 
cating its  combustible  property  to  the  azote, 
and  in  the  other  to  the  oxyg-en  ;  that  is  to  say, 
wdien  the  oxygen  is  in  small  quantity :  for 
when  it  exists  to  the  same  amount  as  in  cai- 
bonic  acid,  we  find  the  combustible  quality 
destroyed.  Now,  on  our  views  of  this  subject, 
conibnstiti'e  and  organic  matters  .should  possess 
this  property  of  communicating  action. f 

We  say  combustible  and  organic  matters, 
because  alttiough  organic  matters  are,  for  the 
most  part,  combustible  in  the  dead  (and  dry) 
state,  they  are  not  so  in  the  living ;  and  be- 
cause   sulphur,  phosphorus,   and   some  other 


*  Most  chemical  authors  seem  to  admit  this ; 
but  if  the  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel  is  solu- 
ble in  weaker  dilute  sulphuric  acid  than  copper  is, 
Liebig  had  grounds  for  adducing  this  as  an  exam- 
j)le  of  his  theory  :  but  that  the  theory  allugctlier 
is  erroneous,  is  shown,  I  think,  in  the  note  on  fu- 
sion at  the  end  of  this  essaj'. 

f  However.  I  do  not  know  whether  even  these 
cases  of  communicated  action  are  not  better  re- 
ferred to  the  principle  of  compound  matter,  being, 
as  it  were,  a  new  substance  with  new  properties,  as 
the  reader  will  see  more  fully  developed  under  the 
note  "on  fusion;"  the  ideas  contained  in  whieli 
are  the  resnlt  of  further  reflection  on  this  suhicct 
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matters  (as  tlie  metals,)  are  comhuslibli?, 
witliout,  as  fjr  as  v-e  can  jiulge,  beina:  suscepti- 
ble of  vitalisation  (if  we  may  so  speak.)  being:, 
as  we  may  conceive,  too  combustible  for  sup- 
portinp:  the  vital  processes,  tliese  reqiiirinjr 
only  the  "  slow  combustion,"  as  Liebi^  calls 
it;  at  the  same  time,  even  animal  comliinations 
are,  perhaps,  necesaarUy  of  combu-tible  ele- 
ments. 

In  the  foren-oin;^  reniaVs  I  have  not  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  hydrogen  may  be  substituted 
for  the  carbon,  becau-e  it  is  obvious  that  hydro- 
gen is  a  substance  of  combustible  nature  and 
an  organic  element,  and  hence,  of  course, 
should,  according  to  our  view?,  be  a  tit  substi- 
tute. But  in  this  case  there  is  also  another 
reason,  and  one  which  ma';es  this  example  not 
at  all  to  I  jabig's  purpose,  viz.,  tli.it  water  is  in- 
d'sjieiisublc  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  ;  and 
water  is  formed  when  ammonia,  or  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  are  burnt  in  contact  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oxygen. —  (Liebig,  p.  284.) 
Liebig,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  then  accounts 
for  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  on  othergrounds, 
and  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  h\i  state- 
ment at  p. '271).  Nevertheless,  as  he  seems  in 
some  degree  aware  he  could  not  properly  bring 
this  exani])la  under  the  same  head  as  cyanogen 
and  oxygen,  we  see  how  few  solid  examples  he 
haj  been  able  to  urge  in  favour  of  bis  theory ; 
yet,  if  a  general  principle,  he  ought  surely  to 
have  found  numerous  other  examples. 

But  to  return  to  our  point.  One  thing  is 
certa'n,  that  even  if  Liebig  cm  bring  forward 
one  instance  in  favour  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tiou  extending  to  matter  that  is  not  combusti- 
ble, yet  there  stem  to  be  a  hundred  examples 
■where  the  precisely  opposite  case  obtains,  as  in 
all  the  eh'clro-chemical  combhialions.  In  all 
tho!«  cases  the  most  oxidable  metal  has  its  af- 
finity for  oxygen  increased,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  less  oxidable  one.  In  the  well-known  case 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  sea-waler,  the  copper, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  oxidated,  is 
prevented  from  oxidation  by  the  contact  of  the 
zinc  ;  that  being,  at  the  same  time,  oxidated 
more  rapidly,  the  copper  transferring  (as  it 
were)  its  proi)erty  of  oxidation  to  the  zinc. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  that  all  these 
electro-chemical  combinations  show  that  dm- 
tart  has  often  a  wonderful  action  in  modifying 
or  altering  afVmity,  acting  in  many  cases,  doubt- 
less, and  perhaps  in  all,  by  disturbing  electrical 
relations.  But  however  to  hn  explained,  the 
fact  is  obvious;  and  Berzelius,  in  pointing  it 
out.  and  extending  it  to  some  other  cases,  such 
as  the  effect  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  a  solu- 
tion of  starch  at  a  certain  temperature,  thlorid 
azote  (mechanical  contact,)  &c.  &c.,  seems  to 
liave  rendered  a  service  to  science :  not  that  I 
would  assert  that  h ;  has  grouped  only  cases 
under  this  head  that  properly  belong  to  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  Liel)ig's  observations 
necessarily  oblige  us  to  refer  t,i}iiie  of  these 
cases  to  another  and  a  differeiit  principle,  viz., 
that  a  boily  undergoing  decomposition  to[uls  to 
communicate  the  same  property  to  the  matter 
in  contact  wiih  it,  if,  we  may  add,  that  matter 
be  org.inic.  'I'hus,  to  this  latter  principle 
Bhimlel  be  attributed  the  acts  of  fermentation, 
Liebig  having  clearly  shown  that  in  this  case 
the  mere  contact  of  the  ferment  is  not  sulfi- 
cient,  unless  that  ferment  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. '1  bus  the  ferment,  being  heatcil 
at  a  low  heat  in  a  close  ve.'-sel,  ceases  to  disen- 
gage gas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  fer- 
mentation ;  but  on  being  left  in  contact  with 
the  air  some  hours,  it  accpiires  the  property 
anew,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disengage  s  from 
its  own  mass  carbonic  acid.—  (Op.  cit  ,  p.  1)57.) 

Tills  experiment  clearly  shows  that  cuntact 


and  Liebig  has,  conse(juently,  established  his 
principle  as  regards  the  ioiportant  action  of 
fermentation.  But  here  I  conceive  we  may 
fairly  stop,  and  say  that  all  his  attemiits  to  in- 
clude other  phenomena,  excepting  contagion, 
and  putrefaction,  and  combustion,  under  the 
same  head,  entirely  fail. 

ITu  he  c   i.liniici  ) 


ETllXOLOGIC.VL  SOCIETY,  Feh.  28. 

The  Secretary  repoitcd  that,  since  the  last 
meeting,  there  had  been  an  accessinn  to  the 
list  of  members  of  22,  ■nhich  included,  among 
other  distinguished  person^,  Dr.  Knox,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Professor  Clarke,  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  then  read  part  the  fir>t  of  a  paper 
from  his  own  pen,  entiiled,  "  Contributions 
towards  a  Hi^tory  of  the  Esquimaux."  It 
appears  this  arctic  race  is  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast,  and  of  North  America, 
down  to  riince  Williams'  Sound.  On  the 
Pacific,  includ'ng  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence; 
and  to  the  coast  of  Lsbrad^r  on  the  .Atlantic, 
as  well  as  along  the  o])posile  coast  of  Green- 
land, a  computed  distance  of  o,-lOO  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  various  indentations  of  the  land. 
Throughout  this  vast  country  the  same  physi- 
cal characters,  language,  and  dress,  is  found. 
Dr.  Prichaid,  in  his  "  History  of  ^^^n,'■  has 
fallen  into  grievous  erivr  regarding  this  nation 
of  fishermen,  by  trusting  to  compilations,  in- 
stead of  consulting  the  original  aulhorilies.  Bv 
this  means,  he  has  figured  a  skull  as  typical  of 
the  race,  which  is  falsified  by  the  colleelions  of 
E-:(]uimaux  crania  existing- in  this  counlry,  to 
the  number  of  fourteen.  He  has  mistaken  the 
summer  for  the  winter  dress,  and  placed  the 
stature  of  the  nation  too  low  liy  upwards  of  six 
inches — no  trifling  error  in  their  physical  his. 
tory.  Even  the  little,  therefore,  that  has  been 
done  in  this  infant,  but,  particularly  to  medical 
men,  most  interesting  science,  is  in  a  very 
crude  slate. 
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I)ruL''ri>ts— lle^  Vi.-^ilation  of  Shops — Dsf-nte*  between 
the  a'foiIh  caiies  and  DMi^-ii-^ls— 'he  Ph;tinia.  cntic  Asso- 
cia  io.'  of  i;*)-!— the  Medicine  Stamp  Act,  ai.d  the  Union 
nf  the  Apoth-cdVies  and  I)i-u>icist3  for  the  Purpose  of  op- 
posinjj  it  — the  Associated  Apniheciiries*.  and  th- ir  Endea- 
voiii-s  10  itbtain  an  Act  u(  Pailiamrnt— ibe  Opp«»ition  i,( 
the  cmslitntcd  Medic  d  liodi.- — ihe  Ite^islance  of  tho 
Chemists  and  l)ru{;t;i--^l  —the  Act  ol  tsis  :  it*  Oripin,  Ad- 
venturei',  Misfortuni  s,  :.nd  dtVu  uU  IJitth — a  detailed  Ac- 
count of  the  Procec.lint;Mif  the  Cl.eir.ist.-*  und  DrugyLs's  in 
oppusinc  it.  taken  fn  m  the.  Minutes  *.(  tl  e  Aii»m>.  iaiion  of 
li*l:i- aa  Account  of  ilie  Circuntstances  which  led  to  ibe 
Clause  pro'tctinc  ('heniisu"  and  Drngj;ipt'<  fuMU  the  ope 
ra'ion  of  the  Ilitl.  with  an  Kxplanaiion  of  lUe  an:Ount  of 
Prote  tionthus  afr..rded  — the  i.ew\er>ion  of  the  Acr,  ai  d 
the  Pri'secitiion*  resulting fioni  the  Cun^unction  ii.vutiteit 
hy  the  Lawy.  i-s— the  A^KO^:iati..n  nf  Ch  mi.-l»  and  I'mc 
p>tsin  I8!0,  in  oppsiii.m  t  •  th(^  M  idle  no  Stamp  Act- 
Mr.  VVarbnvton'ii  Parliinunlwry  I..qu=ry-»  Cumni>  tnui 
amouB  the  A»si:-tanfs  of  the  Ui  uppia's  «inl  Apothecaut  a — 
Alhiiom*  to  ^eve^a!  nf  the  Phannarnpocia^,  the  AUeia- 
tiniis  And  Imprnvementfi-ihe  ^cientitic  Advani  enient  of 
Pharmacy, am*  a  lew  incidcnial  Hen'-o  k^on  Hmi  a-'ipaihy, 
Hydro(.athv.&c.  AC- the  Hilpmpos.d  h\  Mr  IUwe»  — 
the  Sens:\tion  which  it  produced-  the  Mieiii  gs  of  tho 
Committee  of  Chenrsli*  and  Drugpisls  -  the  Met^siiieK 
adopted,  ami  their  (tiirccssful  terminaiinn  -  the  Origin  a.  d 

P.tiilJUht.wnt  of  till-    1»...-...n.-^...»..-nl  K...  i..tt- 
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RKCOMMENDEI)  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

PATItONISiiU  UY  TUB  KOYAI,  lA^MlLY    ANU  NODI  LIT  Y,  TIKv 
ANTIUItdl'liLUS. 

rpno:\IAS  WAUNK,  Patentee  of  ihe   "  ANTI- 

H_  tIrope)i>s,"  hv\^A  Iciiw  to  ^ol^(;  t  the  attention  of  No- 
Mi-nica  ;ind  GeiitleiiuMi  tn  his  iinrivaDed  Invciition  l)y  the 
it^ir  of  wliicli  tlicy  are  fn<il?Ii*d  to  walk  nr  litle.  iu  the 
<hrtiest  weat'diT,  without  soiling  either  tbeir  hoots  or 
troHsers. 

'i'hf  y  are  put  on  and  taken  off  wtbout  trouble,  ■worn 
without  the  slightest  inconvf  nience,  and  cleaned  in  ;»  mi- 
nute with  a  wtt  .sponge,  wli.Ie  the  elepance  of  their  ap- 
pearance rt  nders  tbem  an  ornariieiital  appendage:  to  tlie 
out  door  costume. 

The  Iif.'tiiness  and  elegance  of  this  lui'entinn  fwhicU  i« 
fmiMbed  in  a  variety  of  ways),  and  tlie  ea?y  aceimiplish- 
inent  of  (he  object  sought,  ciin  only  be  apprecKUed  by  trrtl 
or  iMftpO'-lion,  ;>t  ib*^  i-sHbUshTncnt  of  the  Tateiite'',  T 
WAHM:,  !i,  HKNltlKITA  STItRKT.  COVKNT  CIAll 
DliN,  and  105.  NKW   BOND  STKliET. 

O  Xt'TlON.— A3  attenipls  are  made  by  unpriiuipled 
p;*rtie9  to  impose  articU-s  nf  an  infeiiorawd  spurious  qii.vhiy 
on  tb'-  piiljl.c,  H.  W.  thinks  it  ntcej':i;iry  to  request  all 
peisons  to  bw  partienlar  in  Lciving  their  i>rders  at  the  cnr 
rect  aililre!<s.  Gentlemen  wil.  be  waited  upon  by  comrou 
nicating  to  the  ralcntee,  !),  lienritlt  i  street,  Coveiit- 
guden.and  lii5,  New  Uond  strei  r. 

PLATOW'S  PATENT  "pT^ATOWS  1' A- 
rrtitiwr  ^  TENT  AUTOMATON 
(■i.)i''l''El"j  URN  is  now  uiii 
vtTfl.illy  admitteil  to  he  the 
only  in^t^uulent  which  fti'/i';* 
rll  th*'  coiutiti'ins  reqiiirnl 
for  milking  the  be>t  U<p|iVe 
liy  a  train  of  simple  natural 
processes  lint  give  no  trou 
Ue,  the  Coffee  is  sc^ie.  tili- 
rally  and  dt-licately  pre- 
part'd  iu  a  S(  par<ite  vessel 
protected  from  too  fn-ice  ji 
lu-at,  and  is  tlicn  in-tnila 
neoMsly  fiitiTL-il  beiiiit)lull> 
c'ear.  and  lit  lor  use  wi thorn 

AUTOMATON  COFFEE  URN   the  i-lightest  lo,s  ef  heat  01 
flavor. 
Sold   in    Tin,   Japan,  Bronze,  &c.,   by    all   respectable 

Iroi.nioiigers,  Rnd  by  the  I'atL-ntee,  05,  High  Holborn. 


CI  H  A  L  L  E  N  G  E. — In  consequence  of  a  parly 
y  ha%in-r  recently  advcrtis-'d.  he  IiaJ  the  aotboiity  to 
publish  the  names  of  several  gnritlenifn.  nmvmg  in  a 
utiperi'T  stiitii'D  of  life,  afllicted  witli  hernia,  tiiat  it  was 
thfir  opinioa  no  pfrsi-n  could  be  supplied  with  a  proper 
Trutffl  uiilfss  from  tin-  party  referred  to  ;  Messr.-*.  F. 
HUGHES  ik  Co.  (hem  it  a  duty  to  disiibuse  the  puhlii- 
Iriim  smli  iinwarr.inlable  and  unjuat  assiTtions.  Doe? 
tins  party  assert  that  he  can  or  has  supplied  all  applic.int* 
to  hioi  with  proper  Triis^e'??— Will  he  ^enll  a  dozen  of  bis 
patent  Trusses  tu  any  public  hospital  to  be  placed  in  coni- 
petition  with  a  like  numher  made  b\  F.  H.  and  Co  ?— 
JtlANUPACTOKY.  UAr,  HUJU  HOLBOKN;  ESIAB 
I.ISHED  I7S5;  Inveutor.H  and  Patentees  of  the  SUK 
GEONS'  TRUSS  mr  perpetual  wear.  Day  and  Ni^ht 
for  liiiliti^',  Walkiiifi  or  Swmimin-r,  as  rotbin'^  can  injute 
it;  also  the  DOUBLE  ACTION  SPRI  N  G  TRUSS,  and 
the  TRAVELLING  ditto.  L:ilies  Surgical  S:a>s,  Steel 
Collars,  P;ir;urient  Bells,  and  Geiit'a  Elastic  Hunting 
ditto.  Impro\ed  I'rutche.s,  Monitors,  Ami  Sliug;>,  Duntw 
Belts,  Elastic  Stockings,  Knee  Caps,  Steel  and  ludia  Rub- 
ber, aLd  every  variety  of  Surjiiical  Band-iges  and  Sn** 
pendeisof  the  best  constinotiou.  In  vent'Ts  and  Patenfet> 
nf  the  ROYAL  ALBKIIT  ELASTIC  FRAME  CRAVAT 
apomved  by  the  profession,  and  worn  by  all  wh;j  stodj 
health.  appeArance,  comfort,  or  economy,  warranted  to 
last  for  >eais. 

N.B.  An  experiencfd  fi-male  to  attend  rnladies,  and  all 
iustniments  examined  by  a  qualilied  Medical  Practitioner. 

Now  ready,  the  Second  Monthly  Part,  price  Is.  4d.  of 
THE  ILLUSTRATED 

POLYTECHNIC  IIEVIKW,  a  Record  of  Sci- 
en'c.  ihe  Kine  Arls,  -iiui  Liierature,  containiiic  ■  p 
waids  of  FIFTY  ENGUAVINGS  ilIuHtrative  of  various 
branches  t'f  Science,  Liteiature,  aud  Biography;  and  Twi. 
Hundred  and  Sixteen  ilosely  printed  -Ito.  culmnna  of  1  ew 
f.i3ts  in  Science;  the  Fine  Arts;  with  Hevie-.vs  of,  anil 
choice  Extract*  from  New  Bonks ;  Scientilic  Meetings, 
Music, Tbeatiieals,  Correspondence,  and  Varieties. 

PART  I.  price  I3.  4*1.  contains  upwards  of  FORTY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  Periodical  is  devoted  to  the  following  suhjccis  : — 

SCIENCE,  including  ARTS  and  MANUFACTURES, 
with  Diagrams. 

The  FINE  ARTS, viz. PAINTING.SOULPTUREand 

ARCHITECTURE,  with  suitable  illus  rations. 

LlTKRATIItE,  in  which  Department  wH  be  included 
Reviews  and  Illu^^lrations  of  Nev*  Works  of  ititerest. 

AGRICULTURE.  MUSIC,  and  the  DRAM  V,  RE- 
CORDS of  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Siil)scription  for  Stampeil  E'Ulion  (sent  free  by  pn.'*t), 
£1  Is.  ^d.  Yearly;  lOs.  lOl.  Half-yearly;  5^,  Cd.  Quar- 
terly ;  to  be  paid  in  adt.uice. 

London  :  Published  by  John  Limbird,  in.  Strand 
Sold  by  all  Booksellurs  and  News  Agents  tbroiisliout  the 
Vuited  Kingdom. 


ORIGINAL  :MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE. 

A  N8ELL     AND     HAWKE,     of  No.  8,  Great 

-^  -*-  .lliKi-n  .Stri'ct,  Liucdln's  Inn  Ficlils,  hejr  to  iiirorm  Gentlemen 
comini'iutii',^  or  jilliTiii;,'  in  (he  nliove  Pruression,  that  tliey  have  a  lurjje 
;i.s;  iirtnunt  nT  Drawers,  ItiiUles,  Jar.s,  iind  t;ve\)'  reijiiisite  for  com- 
I'it'lni;!  Shops  or  Sursrerics,  on  Iho  most  mod:nite  terms.  Hlo.it  satis- 
iM-.tury  references  c;iii  lie  jfiveti  ns  to_style  and  quality.  I'lans  and 
Estiniateti  ruriiiNhcd,  free  ol'oxiiciise. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Tixtures, 


M 


mSEASED  AND  HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

KDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LIFE 

OiTICE,2:,  PALL   MALL,  LONDON. 

Capital,  £:i<jo,ooo. 

fiiesidf.nts. 
Sir  llPiirv  IIiiir>rd,  Hart.,  M.D..  G.C.II..  F.n.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  nf 

Ihe  Hiiviil  CollcKe  "I  Phvsici.ms.  .fee.  Sc. 
Sir  \Vitli;iin  Itnrnell,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  General  of  Uif 

N^ivv.  5;c.  Sic. 
Sir  Matthew  J.  Ticrney,  Bart..  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  &C-  &c. 

TRUSTEES. 

J.  K.  Andcrdon.  Esij.,  .">».  P.ueen  Street,  Mav  Fair 
Itenjamin  Bund  Cal.hell,  Esq.  F.Il  S.,  Tempio 
Claude  Eihvard  Scott,  Esij.,  Cavendish  SquarB 
niRKflOKS. 
Tliornns  Coatcs,  Esq.,  50,  J/incDln's  Inn  Fiehl« 
Edw.ird  llfiid.ledav,  Esq.,  210,  Great  Surrey  Street 
(frnr','e  Gun  Hav,  Esq.  I27,  Sloane  Street 
\ViMi:ini  Jr;in>e-son,  Esq.,  21.  South  Andley  Street 
.Iiihn  M'Kcnzic,  Esq.,  21,  TiikenhouBc  Yard 
J,  Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.It.S.,  S(l,  Cambridjjc  Terrace,  Hyde  Parle 
P.cn.i.iiiiin  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  17.  Wimpole  Street 
C.  liiehnrdson,  Esq.,  19,  Brulon  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
Tlirmnas  RtCYcr.son,  E.sq  ,  F.S.A.,  :t7<  Upper  Grosvenor  Street 
Alfred  Wmldi  ove,  U.G.L..  Doctor'.H  Cjinmoiis 
Hohert  C.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  103,  Pall  Mall 
AUDITOas. 
.liihn  Pnrssnrd,  E.tq.,  Chester  Terrace,  Rcffcnt's  Park 
JiiMlili  Kadford,  Esi],  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Sq';.ire 
.1    SiJrhiij;  TRvlor,  Esq.,  1 1,  I'pper  Gloucester  Pli-  c,  Dnrtct  Square 
Marli.ll  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  WyndhaniPlace,  BryanstJiie  Square 

STANDING  COU.VSEL. 

Jobn  Siiapter,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  IiiD 

KAKKEIIS. 
Messrs,  Bosanquet  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Messrs.  C,  Hopkinsmi.  Barton  and  Co.,  Recei.t  Street 
Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  Cavendisli  Square 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Ricliardson,  Smith,  and  Jones,  28,  Golden  Sqinre 

Di:rART.MENT  OF  MCnifAL  STATISTICS. 

"WiJliain  Farr,  Esq.,  Gc:icral  Register  ODlce 

ACirAHY. 

F.  G.  P.  Nelson,  Esq. 

Tlbs  OfTire  is  provided  with  very  accurately  constructed  T-ihlea,  hv 
wliich  it  can  A-isurc  UNSOUND  Lives  on  Equitable  Ternia,  Th'a 
Ex'ra  Prcnsium  discontinued  on  restoration  of  the  Assure!  to  periii.i- 
ncnt  liciiltli.  A"  portion  of  tbe  extra  i)rcnuum  may  remain  as  a  Dcht 
in  the  Policy.  Siirvivorsliip  Assurances  uhere  the  life  in  expectali m 
biidiTs  from  diiCiisc,  cffeeted  at  cbcipcr  rates  tliaii  at  a^iy  olher  ortice. 

Sfmiliir  tallies  en.ihjc  the  Society  to  grant  Increased  Anuuitivs  on 
Unsmiiid  I^jves— the  amount  varying  witli  tbe  particular  disefiso. 
Mcm'u'V.s  of  ConHum;)tivff  Families  assured  at  Equitiil)Ie  R.ile-j, 
Heallhy  iivse  are  Assured  on  lower  terous  than  a.t  mo:it  ether  OfCces. 

Application  for  Agencies  to  be  made  to  the  Actuarj'. 

JEREMIE'S 
SEDATIVE  SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM, 

First  prepared  at  Patna,  in  Bengal. 

^piIE  f;rcat  merit  of  lliis  Preparation  is  its  peculiar 

JL  freeilom  from  tbe  noxious  propertiei  of  Opium,  and  h.%^,  there- 
fore, hien  fjund  available  in  cases  wliere  other  forms  have  been  inail- 
niissihlL',  from  its  u'll  di.iUubiiiti  the  nervous  system.  The  rest  pro 
nuLil  t)i;ou:;h  its  instrutncnfality  is  divested  of  tbe  heaviness  and 
stupor  usually  the  effect  of  Opium,  and  the  patient,  though  taking  it 
oontiruiously.  is  left  in  free  possession  of  his  faculties.  It  has  for 
several  years  b^en  supplied  to  the  H.  C.  Dispensary,  by  order  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Ben;:!!,  from  its  being  found  to  meet  Cholera  in 
India  heynnd  any  remedy  that  had  been  applied  to  that  fatal  disease. 
rHpt;iin  Jercmie,  from  Avliose  formula  it  is  prei'ared,  is  well  known  to 
sciii.tific  persons  as  the  ta!cnled  impr.)ver  of  the  Patna  Opiiini.  It 
ftil)  l>L>  found  not  to  consfip^tc  the  bowels,  ami  to  keep  any  lime  in  .Tiiy 
cliin;ile.  It  ispxceedingly  puwerful  in  Coneb.  especial'y  t'onsumptive 
f'ouirb,  wherein  mai.y  have  f<>und  it  a  pteat  Ifles^fing:,  in  Iiillucn/i!, 
Gout,  Tic  Douloureux,  Cho'era,  and  Bowel  Complaints,  Rbeuinatism, 
and  Car.ccrs,  in  Accouchcmen',  and  all  cases  whare  Oiiuni  m;iy  he 
desir.ihlc.  Tlie  exceedingly  innoxious  properties  of  the  preparation 
liave  been  proved  hy  infants  of  a  few  weeks  old  having  taken  it  without 
.TOY  rercluil  disturbance.  The  testimonials  of  many  talcnied  Gciitle- 
mcn  of  the  Profession  are  on  tbe  envelopes  of  the  bottler;  a  few  only 
of  the  names  ara  given  licre  of  those  who  liavc  approved,  viz:  — 

MciUral  llnaril  of  nengal. 

Sir  Phillip  Cramptcm. 

Sir  David  Dixon.  Physician  tra  the  Royal  Natal  Hospital,  PljTiioutli 

Dr.  Cookworthy,  Physician  tn  Plymouth  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Walson.  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 

J.  G.  Perry,  Siu-geon,  Fouiulling  Hospital,  London. 

Dr.  Itac,  Royal  Ho.i)'ita],  Chatham. 

.7,  n.  Martin,  Esq.,  ( late  of  C.ilcutta.)  Grosvenor-street,  London. 

Dr.  .lackson,  lale  Apothecarv-Gcncral,  Benr:al, 

Dr.X;raves,  Mcatb  Hospital,'  Dublin. 

Driniannay,  Professor  of  Physic,  Glasgow,  and  Physician  to  the 
Roval  Intirmary. 

Dr.  Von~e, 

Dr.  Hingston, 

Pr.?p-arcd  only  by  Francis  Lean,  27,  Gcnr^e-street,  Plymouth, 
who^e  ^ig^atHre  is  writtkn  in  red  ink,  on  the  pound  and  half-povind 
buttles  I'Ht  up  for  di.;]>ensing,  as  well  as  on  Ibe  envelopes  ofthe 
bottles  sold  at  2s.  9d.,  Is.  Cd.,  and  Us.  accompanied  hv  the  stamp  of 
Bu-clay  and  Sons.  Farrinvdon-strcet,  London,  Wboiesale  A'^'i-nts. 
.\gents  abroad,— Scott,  Thompson,  and  Co.,  Calcutta;  Binncyand  Co. 
Madras;  Treacher  and  Co.,  Bombay;  Menzies  and  Co.,  Jamaica; 
\V.  Blake,  Montreal,  for  the  Canadas.  Sold  also  by  all  respectable 
D  u-sists. 


[  South  Devon  Hospital. 


■[VJORTII     BRITISH     LIFE     INSURANCE 

-^^  fOMPANy, 

■!,  NciT  Hank  Iluil.linps.  I.otl,!,,,,,.;  and  10,  Pnll  M«ll  F.nst. 

r.jlal.lislirrt  isra.     I'ri.lorllnj  l-a|,i,..,l,  £l,ooo,000,  fully  .ub.crih.d. 
Hts  Grace  the  Duke  (if  Sutherland— President 
Sir  Peler  I.a.irie,  Aldernian-Cliairmanof  iht  London  Board, 
l-raueis  Warden,  Efij. — Vice  Chairman. 
Julin  Wehster,  M.D.,  34,  llrook  street,  'Grosvenor  Snuare-Phrslelan. 

Extract  fiom  Table  of  Incrcasiiis  Premiums  to  Insure  f  loo  for  Lifo. 


MR.  K.  K.  liARKON',  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy, cnntinm-ti  to  give  CotiiisEs  or  Trivate  iMk 
mcAt.  Tm-nov,  iiilaptiMl  in  .Stinlents  preparins  (or  Uxami- 
nation  m  till;  Ccilligf  of  .Surgeoiif,  Apotliecariis'  Hiiil, 
t'liivt-r.-iiy  oT  LdikIoii,  .Army.  Navy,  and  Imiia  Bnards, 
Cotlr^e  of  PUysiciHiiH,  and  I'liiverritit's  of  Scotland,— at 
his  Htsidc'iici;,  anil  Class  lloMii,  10,  St.  Thomas's  Street 
East,  Bnrougli. 
The  Ci,As,si(;*t,  InbthuctioUii,  by  Mr,  T.  Slippeb.' 


Ag. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Poiirtli 

Piflh     [RemAinii. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year,    j      Life. 

£    .^.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    3.    d. 

£    .■*.    d. 

2t 

0  18     2 

0  n    2 

1     0     3 

1     I     s 

I      5     2 

1    6    a 

1     S     4 

1   10     0      2  10     & 

1  i:i    !) 

1    is   10 

1    18      1 

2     7  11 

2   11     2 

3   14  10 

2  18     1      4    17     r 

JOHN  KING,  Actuary. 


IJinOHT'S     NUTRITIOUS    FARINA.— Thi  s 

-°J'  new  VEGETABLE  Preparalion  is  .sironglv  recommended  by 
ihc  lii-htst  mrdicitl  lestinumy,  and  by  ROYAL  and  NOBLE  patron  - 
iiaeas  Ibe  best  DIET  for  INVALIDS,  INFANTS  and  persons  of  im - 
pa  red  difrestive  power's.  No  article  ever  yet  offered  to  ih»  public 
contains  the  same  amount  of  nourishment,  is  so  economical,  so  easi  ly 
prepared,  nr  so  pccu  iarly  iidnpted  to  the  delicate  and  ri\spcpt  ie. 
Si.'d  in  ranistcrs  by  every  respectable  drusjist;  wliero  also'  may  be 
ollained, 

BRIGIirS    UNIVERSAL    SANATIVE 
BREAKFAST  BEVERAGE, 

lielil  in  tbe  liiiliest  esteem  for  its  refreshing:  and  invijoraiinp  quo  lilies. 
Ei'hcr  ai;  prepared  in  two  minutes,  and  retiuire  no  brjiling. 

Sold  in  canisters,— the  Farina  at  Is.  Os.,  3s.,  aid  Cs.  each  ;  th« 
Breakfast  Bevcrajre  at  Is.  2d.,  and  4s.  each.  Manufactory,  5,  Hol- 
land-street, North  Brixton.  Wholesale— of  Messrs.  Barclays,  Fjir- 
ringdon-street;  Saiiifpr,  150,  Oxford-street;  While.  21,  and  John- 
ston, G  I,  Curnhill ;  Messr.i.  Hill  and  Co.,  Bed  Hnnsc,  B  ishojisgnte, 
street;  Messrs.  Raimes  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Newsom  and  Son! 
Cork;  Anderson,  Calcutta;  Wbite,  >'onk  Bar,  York;  at  the  Western 
Depot,  corner  of  Cliurcli-strcet,  FriUi-strcet,  Soho  ;  and  retail  of  every 
respectable  drucL-ist  in  tbe  kiu^dom. 

For  Ihc  use  of  Charitable  Individual.^  and  District  Visiting  Soria- 
lies,  both  iirticlcsare  put  up  in  sm;ill  packets— tbe  Farina  at  Is.  6d. 
and  Ihe  Breakfast  nevrrnjfc  at  2s.  uer  do/en. 

N.B.— A  specimen  packet  of  tilber,  with  lestimoniaV*.    fcc.  willb» 
forwarded  (pjst  free)  t.i  any  address  on  an  order,  enclosinfr   six  Post- 
office  stamps  (post  f.cc)  to  the  Manufactory,  5,  Holland-slreet,  Nort- 
Brixton. 
None  is  genuine  unless  signed  by  the  Proprietor,  JOHN  BUI  GHT. 

nOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS'  AND  APOTHECARIES' 
3JALL. 

T^K.  STEGGALL  continues  his  Lectures  and 

J.''  Examinations  for  the  Colleg-e  and  Hall,  and  all  other  Medical 
iJonrds.  Dr.  S.  Ii.is  venioved  from  No.  17,  Bloomsburv-aquare,  and 
iiis  Lecture  and  Class  Room  will  be  in  future  at  bis  frivate  residence 
No.  2,  Souibampton-strcct,  Bloomsbury-sqviare. 

ELEGANTIA,  EXCELLENTIA,  et  (ECONOMIA. 

TUNEirrS     FRENCH     MATERIAL.— First- 

^  rale  Workmen,— Scrupulous  Attention,— and  Prices  little  xiore 
than  half  usually  charged  for  arlicles  bl  same  (luality.— Wellington 
Boots,  27s.— Grooms'  Top  Boots,  3Gs. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PROFESSION  • 
A   new   and   peculiar   invention,    noiseless  in  the    Sick    Chamber, 
elas<ic  and  elegant  for  tbe   Promcnado;  durable,  equalising;  tbe  pres- 
sure of  the  foot,  and  immensely  coinforlable. 

JAMES  MEDWIN,  118,  Regext  Stubet. 


T?  ATH  CriAIRS.— Important  to  Invalids.— 

-*-*  A  larire  assortment  of  BATH  and  BRIGHTON  «HEEL 
CHAIRS  for  Sale  or  Hire,  some  with  Patent  Reclining  Backs  for 
spinal  complaints, enahlinjr  an  invalid  to  lie  at  full  length,  at  G.  WIN- 
TER'S, 3:1,  fierrard  Street,  Soho.  Also  M  INTER'S  PATENT 
SELF-ACTING  RECLTNINS  CHAIRS,  for  Ihe  Sick-Cbimhcr  or 
the  IiHlnlttent  ;  and  JIINTER'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  RISING 
coven  or  BED,  which  for  v.-ivieiy  of  i))sitinn.s.  and  the  eas»  it 
■ffords,  ouirhl  to  I  e  inspected  by  every  Invalid  iji  the  Kingdom,  t 
Gerrard  Street,  Solio. 


DIGESTIVE  BROiVN  BREAD.— JAMES 
TUBNEU  bejrs  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  his  days 
of  Dilivcry  at  }he  We.st  End  are  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Satui'l.iy.  Turner'.s  Digestive  Brown  Bread  is  slrongrly  recommended 
by  tbe  faculiy  for  its  nnirilio  s  qualiiics.  The  pui'iiv  of  tbe  meal  from 
which  it  is  ni.inulaclured,  and  the  improved  mctlioJ  of  making  it  Into 
bread,  remler  it  the  easiest  of  dic'estion  and  the  must  nutritious  bread 
in  use.  Tunicr'fi  Superior  HouEehold  Bread,  Fancy  Biscuits,  Cakes, 
Sic.  PresbiuKer  Wine  Biscuits,  in  tins  Ht2s.  each.  Families  supplied 
within  live  miles  ol  llic  Royal  Ex<hangc.  Orders,  post-paid  to 
Janica  Turner,  Family  Bread  and  BiScuIt  Baker,  f.?,  Bisho[)sgate-st, 
witL'lii,  nnd  t,  Q'.iecn's-rov;,  Diiletouj  ivill  tBcelve  prompt  attentloiii 
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1'  H  E     MEDICAL     TIMES. 


TO  SURGEONS  .AND  GENSRAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

AlMciubor  of  the  College  of  Surg'eons,  aud 
Lircntialc  of  ttie  Apotliccaries  Hall,  haviiij  a  tespectahle  family 
connection,  is  desirous  of  entering  into  Partnership  widi  any  Gentle- 
man of  pood  Practice,  who  may  wish  to  lie  relieved  from  the  n-.ore  ardu- 
ous portion  oThis  pnfessicnal  ihuic-i,  or  to  wlitm  either  of tlic  aliove 
quaiifioalinns  wcrn'd  l^e  of  wdvantaye.  Loiters  .iddres  cd  to  M.D.  Mr. 
JefTeries,  21,  Upper  Baker  Street.  Kezeiil's  ParXj  « ill  meet  witli  atten- 
tion.    Perfect  confidence  niny  le  reiie  1  upnn. 


DH.   ALOIS'S   ECHOIIETER,   or   Percussion 
In^tinnient,  for  Dctc'iiiijDi--.c.''=e3  (i:';iie  Chest. 

"  A  srrcw  xinder  the  lever  Iinndie  re::u;atc  .  Ilie  deplli  to  whicli  it  can 
be  depressed,  and  conscciuently  the  liciTlit  to  wliicli  tlie  percussor  can 
le  reived  at  the  other  end.  ns  Vc'l  a^  the  Otcc  of  the  hlow  from  the 
percussoi-.  Equal  soun^ls  a.e  consequently  produced.  The  instru- 
ment is  a.  very  inueniou*^,  antl  likely  to  prove  a  veiy  useful  cut  to 
flusciiltators."— MEuico-CHiiirKGicALREvrEW. 

*'  It  appears  to  us,  from  an  ir.speclifin,  to  he  verj'  ttbII  adap'.ed  for 
t'c  li^e  of 'hose  persons  who  cannot  perctus  the  chest  satisfactorily 
with  tlieir  finders. "—L.vNCET. 

"  1"!  e  Fchtineter  of  Dr.  Aldis  is.  we  think,  well  sdapled  for  the 
ptu-pose  of  percussion.  It  is  not  only  in^enirus,  liut  like'y  to  prove 
useful,  espccialiy  toyoimff  auscultators.*' — Medic.\l  Tisiks. 

"  We  strc.usly  recommend  it  to  the  notice-of  medical  praetitioners 
and  students,  much  of  whose  lime  will  he  sivcd  hy  u^in^  this  in- 
strument, instead  of  practising  percussion  in  the  ordinary  way; 
for  the  operator,  from  th.a  ingenious  contvivanre  of  its  meclir;- 
risni,  canuot  (lo  otherwise  ti'an  produce  distinct  and  equal  sounds." — 
Rfcord  or  Patent  Iktextioms. 

"The  practitioner  is  enahlcd  to  pretty  surely  arrive  at  the  exact 
sound  of  the  diseased  part,  without  tire  dtfTercnce  of  tone  hcins  owing 
to  the  instrument.  To  tliob-e  1h:tt  hahit  has  not  given  a  facility  and 
certainly  of  examining  by  the  firgers,  this  instnmicnt  must  provd  ex- 
tremely valualde.'* — Atlas. 

Sold  hy  SAVIGNY,  G7,  St.  James's  Street. 


TMPKOVED  PATEXT  PORTABLE  WATEK 

-*-  CLOSETS,  wprratited  superior  to  every  other,  hcinj  more  dnra- 
alile,  more  simple  in  their  contruction.  and  entirely  free  from  smell 
price  £4  lOs.,  painted  cases:  handsome  mahogany  ditln,  £6:  also, 
Chamhers's  newly  invented  water  closet,  to  he  fixed  over  any  pipe, 
drain,  or  cesspool,  comhining,  within  the  space  of  the  ordinary  seat, 
the  cistern,  and  all  other  advantages  of  the  reguhir  water  closet,  at 
one-half  the  expeilse.  They  are  forwarded  complete  from  the  mo- 
nufactory,  so  tti.it  they  may  he  attached  to  the  pipe  by  a  workman  on 
the  &',>nt.  They  arc  particularly  recommended  on  account  of  their 
compactness  and  simplicity,  and  are  to  he  obtained  only  of  DANIEL 
CHAMBERS,  inventor  and  sole  manufacturer,  47,  Carey-street. 
Lincoln's- inn. 

T>  IIEUMATISM.— Lieutenant-Colonel  Stisted, 

-■-»-  of  the  Tlrrd  Beginienl  of  Li.:ht  Dragoons,  infornis  those  who 
have  Rlieumati.>:m,  that  he  has  vorn  Coles's  Medicated  Bands  four 
months,  tliat  they  liaTe  relieved  him  from  a  state  of  suffering  scarcely 
to  he  described.  The  Colnnel,  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Coles, 
has  au:liorised  liim  to  make  use  of  bis  uamo  in  any  way  he  thinks 
proper. 

No.  i,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  April  22,  1837. 

There  arc  about  fiHy  generals,  colone's,  and  nofclemeii,who  wear 
these  Medicated  Bands  willi  equal  satisfaction. 
-  RUPTURES. 
Colonel  Francklin  Liforms  thosa  ■txho  hare  Ruptures,  that  he  has 
been  wearing  tiusscs  30  years,  and  he  never  met  with  but  one  indivi- 
dual who  was  master  of  the  complaint.  He  has  likewise  an  elder 
brother,  a  Colonel  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  sei-vice,  who 
has  worn  a  similar  kind  of  Truss  for  many  years,  who  can  sav  the 
same.  Mr.  Coles,  of  Ch.aricir  Cross,  is  the'  individual  alluded  to  — 
Blackhcath.  July  le,  IS32. 

Two  Generals  assert  that  they  have  sent  Mr.  Colea  npwarda  6 
300  ruptured  persons  for  trusses. 

*ii.*  Mr.  Coles  has  worn  Tntsaea  twenty-five  years,  and  durine 
twenty  months  he  has  worn  his  Truss  night  and  d.iy.  Read 
"  Coles  on  Rupture."  Manufactory,  3,  Charing-cros's.  Read 
*'  Co!cs  on  r.hfumafism," 


To  Sunj^ons,  Apothecaries,  Chemists  and 
Ih'U(^ists,  6(0. 


CEORCE  ODELL'S 

MEDICAL  LABEL 

WAREHOUSE. 

AND 

PRINTING  orncE, 

1  18,  PRINCES  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

.      DISPENSING  LABEtS,  ready  gummed  i 

]  and  cut,  for  the  use  of  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  &c.  ' 

Three-pence  per  lOO. 

.      CHEMICAL    ItABELS,  readv  enmmed 
]  and  cut,  for  the  use  of  Chemists  and  Drugt'ists 
Three-pence  per  100. 

CATALOOLES  MAY   BR   BAD   GRATIS.  1^ 
[i] 

I  'Cngrabing  $c  printing  in  all  Its  brancljcs.    g 

LAMPS  for  COMMON  OIL.— E-vptian  IM, 
Piccadilly.— A.  UlCKVE  (late  with  S.  Parker)  is  now 
SELLING  the  PATENT  UNIVKKSA  LandPATENT  ECO- 
NOMIC HOT  OIL  LAMPS,  the  only  lamps  that  can  be 
warranted  to  burn  with  common  oil  for  tt^u  hours  without 
charriiip  thccotton,  piviiiR  a  liirht equal  toiiiue  wa^-candlcs, 
at  the  cost  of  about  one  halfpeniiy  per  hour.  Also  the  PA 
TENT  OIL  PUniFIER  for  preserving  and  purifyin?  the 
common  oil.  and  the  PATENT  STEAM  FOUNTAIN  COF- 
FEE-POT, the  only  colTfu-niaker  now  in  use  which  extiacts 
the  pure  aroma  from  the  coirce,  and  in  the  prices  of  which 
A.  n.  hM  made  a  considerable  reduction.  Also  the  P.ntcnt 
Argyll  Lamps,  lor  burning  under  the  punclta  protectors  in 
India.  Purified  Southern  Oil  to  buin  in  any  lamps,  48.  per 
Kallon.  Lamps  repaired  and  lent  uii  hire.  Pure  Jlocha 
Coffee  in  sealed  caDister^. 


TNVALIDS  REMOVED   VaiB.  EASE  AND 

JL       EXPEniTIOX.— H.ni>FA>*s  Patent  Bed   CAr.RiACE  is  so 
Iiccuiinrly  coi-.structed  that  Invalids,  however  severely  afllici'-d,  may  j 
be  removed  from  their. beds  without  ch.^nge  of  position,  or  increase  of  ( 
sufTerin?:,   and  conveyed,  together  with  attendants,  to  any  distance, 
without  fatigue.      May  be  seen,   and  hired   for  anv  journev,   at   S. 
Willougbhy's,  Coachir.aker,  1,  John  Street,  O.Kford  Street. 


QECOND    IMPORTANT     DISTRIBUTION, 

'■"'  (hy  chances)  of  Twenty-Three  VALUABLE  PAINTINGS  by 
llic  fnliowins  masters  :—MuRiLi.o,  that  famous  pictiirenf  ilie  Be^jgar- 
boy  eating:  Fruit,  from  the  collection  of  General  Sebastiani, 


Hoi  hie  n 

C.trio  Maratti 

Breydel 

Boucher,  (Pastoral  subject 

and  one  other) 
Hemsbirk 
Ostadc 
Span;oletti 


R.  WUsin 

Sir  J.  Reynolds 

P.  ParJni 

Cniikshank 

Wvke 

Ekens,  (the  Nativity) 

Vantu.len 

Bonir.gton 


DEAI^  NESS.— Mr.  CURTIS's  new  ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENT  for  DEAF  PERSONS,  Original  Ear  Cornets, 
invisible  Voice  Conductors,  also  improved  Itearing  Trumpets  of  cverj- 
description,  the  Soniferous  Coronal  and  Otosc!c,  may  be  seen  and 
obtained  at  Messrs.  Gilford  and  Linders,  chymists  to  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, 104,  Strand,  opposite  Fxeter-hall.— X.B.  Curtis's  and  Aher- 
nethy's  E-tt  SprJnss,  Respiialors,  Renovators,  Domestic  Instruments. 


IVrEDICAL  ASSISTANT.— Wanted  by  a  Gen- 

•^'A  tleman  in  his  21th  year,  a  situ^itionasDispensint:  and  occasional 
Visitin;;  Assistant  ;  is  s  Licentiate  of  Apothecaries  Hall,  Mer-.ber  of 
the  Collese  of  Surgeons,  Acctuchenr.  S:c.  Moral  character  uncx- 
ceplionahle  ;  highly  respect,iblc  rcferenCLS  will  he  submitted.  Letters 
(free)  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Oddy,  111,  Minories,  will  be  attended 
to  in  a  few  »\^.■  s. 


TGULLICK,  Original  Maker  of  the  Patent 
•Imijii:ia  Boot,  by  appointment,  toH.R.  H.  Prince  Albert.  AH 
articles  hearins  bis  name  arc  genuine  and  n  arranled,  dr>-,  warm  elas- 
"tic,  creakle?s,  and  more  dural)lc  for  general  wear,  and  espcciaH»*  for 
'ender  or  distorted  feet;  theyare  perfectly  luxurious,  and  are  sironrly 
recommended  hy  Dr  Paris,  Bover-Strect,  Dr.  Roots,  Xus^ell-square, 
Dr.  Hod -kin,  Brook-street,  Dr.  Green,  Curzon-strett,  Dr.  ^^^ute, 
Parliament-street,  Dr.  Andrews,  St.  Helen'a-place.  Admirably 
adapted  f»r  Shooting  Boots. 

CAUTION. — The Impilia sole  on  the  origiual  makers* principle  can 
oulv  be  obtained  at  his  manufiictorr. 

4!,  WAHWICK  STREET.  REGENT  STREET. 

Testimonial  from  Dr.  Rarw^botham,  Broad  Street  Bnildinrs. 
I  have  for  some  mont's  worn  tlie  nc^^ly  Patented  Boots  of  your  ma- 
nufacture, and  I  can  with  confidence  assert,  that  I  never  put  on  a  pair 
of  hoots  whi'jli  I  have  wom  throucliout  with  so  much  taae  and  comfort. 
Your  invention  I  regard  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan,  since 
it  koeps  the  feet  perfectly  dry,  gives  a  slight  spring  to  the  tread,  with 
no  creaking  noise. 

I  an,  obedientlv'Toi\r3, 
Ecc.  22d,  1842.  "  F.  RAMSEOTHAM. 


TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

TOHX  MORTON,  21,  Great  Charlotte   Street, 

^  B  ackfriar's  Road.  London,  Medical  Fitter,  Fixtiire  Di-alcr,  "Wri- 
ters on  Gla.-is,  aiul  Labeller,  begs  raost  respectfully  to  submit  a  few  of 
his  prices,  which  he  feels  confident,  whon  compared  with  others,  hoth 
in  price  and  quality,  cannot  be  siu-passed. — Stoppered  bottles,  piiits 
and  quarts.  Is.  per  lb. ;  carboys.  Is.  3d.  p.er  lb. ;  drawers,  d'lve-tailed, 
2s.  each  ;  labelling  in  best  style,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  characters.  Is.  eacli ; 
special  jars,  labelled  inside,  5s.  each  ;  gold  paper  labels,  larce  and 
small,  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen;  counters,  frlass  cases,  desks,  sho-v  glasses, 
and  every  article  and  utensil  suitable  for  the  above  profession  at 
equally  moderate  prices.  IMedical  shops  fitted  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Valuations  made  and  fixtures  and  littings  bought  in  any 
r|uautity. 


BY  ONE  THOUSAND  TICKETS,  at  Five  ShUIings  e.ach,  On 
TuESDAT,  March  21st. 
The  Pictures  to  be  vifwed  at  the  Treasurers,  278.  High  Holborn. 
and  at  Lvoiis,  New  Road,  Brighton,  where  Tickets  may  be  bad,  and 
at  \c,,  NeCv  Road;  Mr.  Smith,  Bro.idvray,  Ludgafc  Hill:  Black  Horse, 
Salisltnrj-;  Castle  Kotel.  Southampton;  Black  Swan  Hotel,  Winches- 
ter; the'  and  Christopher  Inn,  Bath;  and  most  of  the  respectable 
.Stationers. 

**.*  The  Drawing  to  take  place  at  G  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  two 
DOTS  from  one  of  the  Public  Schools. 

WILLIAM  GRAY, 

19,  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUAKE, 

LON  DOX, 

(Under  the  Irsmcdiata  P.itronage  of  the  most  Eminent  Surgeons. 
Manufactures 

THE     MARQUIS     OF    ANGLESKY'S    IM- 
PROVED ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

Improved  .\rttricial  Arms 

Improved  Instruments  for  Division  of  Tendons 

Extending  Mr.chines  for  Contractions  of  Knee  and  Arm 

Crutches  of  all  kinds 

Trusses  of  every  description 

Weak  Le?  Instrximents 

Exercising  Swings.  Reclining  Planes,  &c.,  for  Distorted  Spines 

Invisible  Spinal  ^Machines 

Boots  for  We.ak  .\nkles  and  Contracted  Legs 

Elastic  Lacing  Stockings  for  Enlarged  Veins,  &c. 

Elastic  Knee  Caps  for  Weak  and  Rheumatic  Affections 

Hunting  Bells  and  Suspenders 

Elastic  Ankles  Socks  for  sprained  or  Weak  Ankles 

Directions  for  Measuring,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country  liy  .'ipplying  as  above. 


QOLUT.  JIAGNES.  BICARB.— Dr.  ^yILKIN- 

^^  SON,  of  liatii,  whose  well-known  franiliarity  with  Practical 
Chemistry  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  says, — 

"  A  bottle  of  the  Fluid  Mayncsia  of  Sir  •T.'imes  Murray's  sent  to  me 
for  Analysation  bv  a  Chemist  in  this  Town,  gave  nio  Seven  Grains  of 
Magnesia  and  Tliret  oj  Sulphate  of  Soda  to  the  ounce,  whilst  yours 
yielded  Seventeen  Grains  of  Pt-'BB  M.iGNEsrA  to  the  ounce.  I  con- 
-stientiously  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  tba  above  results. 
(Signed)  "  C.  H.  Wii.KiSso>-,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  23d,  1840." 
To  Mr.  C.  DiN'SEFORP,  Bond-street,  London. 

The  above  conclusive  testimony  is  further  corroborated  by  Propes- 
so»  Er.vxd.  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Dr.  P.\ris.  author  of  tlie  Pharmacol ogia,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Dublin,  who  also  examined  and  reported  on  Sir  James  Murray's 

COMPOCXD. 

It  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  Sir  Hesry  Halford,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  every  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensijigonly)  containing  5lbs.,  at  5s.  6d.  cach- 
by  the  usual  respectable  Wliolesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  ths  Pro 
prieior. 

pO^VLS.— SAMSON    and   Co.,    Essex    TVliar 

^  strand,  and  JARROW,  South  Shields,  Coal-merchants,  Innpor- 
teis.  Jfec,  assure  their  Friends  that  they  have  unusual  facilities  for 
supplying  them  with  COALS,  as  they  are  now  frei^rhting  direct  from 
the  Cohipries,»nd  would  advise  «arly  orders  previous  to  the  3p))roach- 
inz  rt'^c  in  prices.  Very  best  screened,  2js.  6d.;  seconds,  24s.; 
Anthracite,  for  Amott's  Stoves,  29s..  within  four  miles,  casjs 
I'ounders'  and  Gas  Coke,  equally  cheap. 


WALTERS'  HYDRO-PNEUMATIC  ENEMA 
SYRINGE. — This  newly  invented  instrument  is  very  superior 
to  any  at  present  in  use,  onaccoimt  of  its  simplicitv,  its  great  porta- 
bility, and  its  durability.  It  is  in  itself  reservoir  and  *>Tinge,  Jess 
than  half  the  size  of  any  other  that  holds  the  same  quantity  of  fluid, 
and  gives  a  continual  jet  to  any  force  required,  and  free  from  air. 
Tliis  instrument  will  he  forwarded  into  any  part  of  the  country  on 
receipt  ofa  Post-ofBce  order  fur  a  guinea  and  a  half.  Manufactured 
only  hy  the  Inventor,  J.  W.\LTERS,  16,  Moorgate-street,  London, 
whose  name  is  stiimped  upon  them.  In  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Profession,  J.  W.  begs  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing selected  testimonials. 

Mr.  WALTERS'  "New  Enema  Syringe"  appears  to  mc  to  possess 
great  advantages  over  those  in  common  use ;  it  is  convemeDt  and 
simple. 

C.  ASTON  KEY^. 

St.  Helen' s-Place,  Feb.  2^rd. 

The  "Enema  Syringe"  of  Mr.  WALTERS,  appears  to  me  to  pos- 
sess ever)-  requisite  to  make  it  most  elGcicnt ;  it  is  very  simpk-  iu  its 
construction,  and  can  be  used  most  easilv. 

T.  CALLAWAY'. 
Wellbiston  Street,  Feb.  24M,  1S43. 

I  found  Mr.  AV.VLTERS"  "  SjTinge  for  Enemata"  extremely  conve- 
nient, and  verj'  efficient,     1  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it. 
SAMUEL  SOLLY. 
5*.  Helen's  Place,  Dec.  2Uh,  1.S42. 

I  have  carefidly  examined  Mr.  WALTERS'  ""Hydro-Pneuraalic 
Enema  Syringe."  This  instrument  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  iii- 
veution,  and  surpasses  every  other  which  I  have  seen  in  poLit  of  con- 
venience. Ii  is  composed  of  two  cylinders  which  work  within  each 
other,  is  in  itself  hoth  Syringe  and  Reservoir,  and  doe.^  not  rcijulre  Hie 
ofa  basin,  being  capable  of  containins  as  much  fluid  as  is  likely 
to  be  employed  in  ordinary  cases.  I  think  this  instrument  well  dc- 
ser\ingthe  attention  of  the  Profession  and  the  public. 

WILLIAM  COULSON. 
London,  Feb.  23rf.  1S43. 

Mr.  W^ALTLRS'  "  Newly  Invented  Enema  SjTinge,"  I  cin 
strongly  recommend  ;  its  construction  is  simple,  and  in  its  use,  it  will 
be  foimd  verj-  efficittnl. 

THOMAS  BULL,  M.D. 
Finsburt/  Plaie,  Feb.  2ith,  1S43. 

I  have  made  trial  nf  Mr.  WALTERS'  "Improved  Syringe  for  Ene- 
mata," &c.,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinian,  that  it 
is  the  best  contrivance  for  such  piu'poses  at  present  hcfore  the  Public 
It  is  simple,  effective,  and  very  portable,  and  in  these  respects  it 
j  appears  to  me  to  have  the  advantage  over  all  other  Syringes  with 
wliich  I  am  acquainted. 

JOHN  GAY, 
Sturgeon  to  Soyal  Free  Hospital,  &€.  tc.  kc, 
Feb.  I2tht  1843,  Pavement,  Finsbur^/. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  made  trial  of  your  "  Hydro-Pneiimntic  Enema  Syrinp*."  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  its  superiority  over  any 
other  that  I  have  seen.  I  sincerely  hope  your  industrj-.  in  Introducing 
to  the  Public  and  the  Profession,  "so  cheap  and  valuable  an  Instru- 
ment, will  receive  the  rcwai-d  you  merit. 

I  remain,  trulv  yours, 

FKANCIS  LANGSTAFF. 
2,  New  Bnsingfiall  Street^ 
October  *ith,  1S42. 
J.  WALTERS.  16,  UOORG.VTE  STREET. 


DR.  GREEN'S 

SULPIICR,  FUME,  MEDICA  I  ED,  AND  VAPOUR  BATHS, 

■10,  GTiTAr  MAnt-noBot'di  Stuket. 

I7OR  nrnre  than  twenty  years  Dr.  Green's  at- 
■  tciuinn  has  hceu  directed  to  the  remedial  acency  of  Baths  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  upon  the  human  body,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time 
he  ha'^  superintended  an  establishment  for  their  dnc  and  proper 
admIn':<tration. 

Judiciously  employed  Fume  (ind  Vnpour  Baths  are  beyond  all 
quc.ttlon  Invi'.luablc,  ar.  principal  or  auxillnr>'  means  in  the  Treatment 
of  ma-iy  kinds  of  Chronic  disease,  particularly  Rheumatism  and 
Rheumatic  G^ut,  Affections  of  the  skin,  and  Impaired  Functions  of 
the  great  AbJominal  Viscera. 

Tlicsc  Balh^  flrc  accessible  at  n!l  hours  of  the  day  to  the  pulilic  at 
I.irge,  and  to  men.bers  of  the  inediral  profession,  with  their  patients. 
In  caHCX  where  it  Is  desirable  that  the  medical  attoodout  should  ^tlt- 
iieiis  aud  direct  the  adrtIlui»tratiou  of  the  Hath. 


COMFORT  for  the  FEET.  &c.— HALL  and  Co. 
^N'ellington  Street,  Strand,  Lontlon,  t'ole  patentees  cj 
the  PANNUS  COUIU.M,  or  Leather-cloth  lioots  and  Shoe*.. 
Perfect  ease  and  conifuri  are  secured  hy  the  softness  ni-d 
elasticity  of  this  material,  comhininft  also  the  appearance 
and  durability  of  leather.  Those  who  value  cisi- and  com- 
fort will  find  the  kathrr-cloth  boots  and  shoes  the  sofiv-t 
and  easiest  ever  worn,  every  trial  of  their  excellence  bcin^' 
constantly  followed  by  acknowleilpmeiits  of  thcirRreatsiipt- 
riority  over  every  other  kind.  They  are  admirably  ailapit- 1 
fur  China  and  India,  being  so  much  more  pliable  than  leather. 
The  Fannus  Corium  is  sold  by  the  yard  in  any  tiuautity. 
H.  and  Co.'s  elastic  ankle  boots  arc  a  great  comfort  and  sup- 
port, and  supersede  the  trouble  of  lacing  or  buttoninj;.  Also 
the  patent  India-rubber  galoshes, which  are  cxtrcniclyli^iht. 
and  effectually  protect  the  feet  from  damp  and  cold.  '  Their 
portable  waterproof  diesscs  claim  atteiiiinn.  Centlemtn's 
cape,  overalls,  and  hood,  lils.  Ladies'  cardin>I  cloaks,  IBs. 
They  can  be  carried  iu  the  pockcl  witU  convcuieucc. 
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r^  I'.OUrtK  IIAUKIS  Writer  &  Labeixer  to 

Vl  ,lu-  .M.-.li<»l  I'r.>r,-<<ion.  15,  LitUc  «..L-cn  Street  lI..H..>rii.-(.. 
II.  ii.,>a  rmiH-ctfuMy  rctur.n  liU  llmnks  to  t|]e  5Ic.litnirio.ftss. on,  anil 
rhcni.sH  mill  Droireislj  sfiicri.Uv,  tor  tlie  very  liberal  suoiiorl  lie  wis 
tetcUcl  «i  >  I.«licll.r  ^.iiil  Writer  for  W  yenrs  aiul  bc6>  leiivc /o  ol). 
.crve.  tli«t  he  omv  iiii.lerlaltes  to  fit  up  Sliop,  noil  Surgeries  in  any 
■tylc  of  elccaoce  or  ueuto  -sa.  mill  to  any  firifc  ;  and  trusts, 
rrcat  cxperienee  lie   lias  liail  wjtli   tlic    late   M 

InJ  for  the  last  111  years  with  the  hifihly  resi.cetaoie  nrm  o.  ''•■";■■■■■"■ 
Ilasvkc.  ft.  (ircat  tj.ieeii  St  reet,  Uncoln's-inQ-ficlils,  thai  he  « ill  he 
en«hic(l  to  irive  satisfaition.  ,,_,.„    i.    ii,i 

Stopncre.1  rounds.  Is.  per  lb. ;  loah.lBany  fronted  .IraTers.  Is.  lid. 
each  ,  [ahelling  In  the  very  best  stylo,  3s.  Od.  per  dozen,  tvery  article 
warranted. 


,   from  the 
Willots,  Mr    Brui-c. 


XVlUGIIT's   PATENT  DRAG.— Tho 

*  '       H  (IrnfT  tfi  carria-^rei  being  aJmitted,  parties  wisliin 


TNTERESTING     INFORMATION    for    IN- 

JL  V.M.I  n.S.  Mothers,  l.ifai.ls.  Sc.-Mr.  PnEVlTE'S  PBE- 
P.VREl)  CEVI.ON  MOSS  is  considered  hy  the  Facil  ly  to  lie  tllc 
best  aliniciit  for  iiiv:ill,ls  no»-  extant.  According  to  t'  e  analysis  by  It. 
natllev.  Esq.,  of  I.  indon,  every  hiuliired  grains  of  this  fticus  con  am 
si«lv-iliree  .arts  of  nutritive  jelly,  and  three  parts  of  iron  :  the  latter 
lucredient  iiS  a,-k„o«led>tca  by  the  learned  profession  to  lie  one  0  the 
must  invijoratiuT  clmlyhcals  with  which  they  are  aeiiuaintcd,  coiise- 
qnenllv  it  has  now  become  an  article  of  great  .mportance  in  he  s  ck 
chamber,  for  It  is  daily  recninmendcd  as  tlie  principal  diet  for  in.a- 
11,1s  esncciallvfor  ladies  in  delicate  hcalth.youns infants,  and  eliildten, 
I  n'reterence  'to  nil  kinds  of  animal  food,  or  any  other  vegetable  s.ib- 
»  ance  see  Pr.  Sigeioiid's  Treatise  on  Ceylon  Moss,  second  ed,  io^. 
with  till!  Analysis,  bv  Professor  Dr.  W.  li.  O'Sbnusbnessy  and  R. 
Battle,,  Esq.  •  ■     .jp,,.j,IM0NIAL8. 

From  Iho  "  Medko-Chiriirjical  Review"  for  Jannar.y,  edited  hy  Dr. 
Jnnies  Johnson,  M.l)..  Physician  Extraordinary  to  Ins  lute  Majesty 
King  William  the  Fourth  :  — 

Cbvlob  Moss.— Mr.  Prerite  has  contrived  to  convert  this  iiiitrili- 
ous  substance  into  s-veral  agreealile  forms,  to  suit  the  tastes;  and 
•elites  of  Invalids.    We  liave  been  trying  and  prcscribi 
of  late,  and  can  speffk  strongly  in  their  favour.    This 
valuable  dietetic  article  in  the  sick-room. 

Sir— I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  Tin  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  of  the  jellv  prepared  from  your  Ceylon  Moss,  for  I  have  been 
Id  the  continnal  habit  of  prescribing  it  as  a  diet  for  '  onvdlescents  ever 
since  1  first  lieard  of  it ;  ami  I  can  with  trutli  s.ay  that  1  know  no 
better  food  in  such  cases.— Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J.  R.  Martis,  Presidency  Surgeon. 

Calcutta,  Dcceinher  8,  183C. 

December  M,  1R.1G. 


use   of 

for  safety 
ami  relief  to  their  horses  have  now  an  opportunity  of  having  onc_on 
the  most  improved  principle,  such  as  has  never  beoii  offered  to  the 
luiblic  beforc^thc  carriage  being  skidtled  or  released  at  pleasure  by 
the  person  driving  wlthntt  leaving  his  seat  or  stopping  the  vehicle. 

All'iho  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  must  see  the  great  lieiulll  oh. 
t,ai"ed  of  unakidding  the  wheel  lieforc  rencbing  Ihe  Loltom  ofa  hill,  so 
th.ai  if  anolhcr  is  to  be  ascended  tho  velocity  shall  not  he  impeded, 
wiiereby  time  is  .saved  and  the  horses  relieved  from  tile  drauglit,  as 
well  as  the  tianger  avoided  in  backing  the  carriage,  which  must  be 
done  tinder  any  other  system  to  relieve  the  skid. 

An  obvious  saving  is  also  efTected,  the  great  wear  nndcr  all  former 
Plans  heiu",  when  tlie  skid  is  not  required  yet  cannot  he  rele:-.sed. 

Vrii-Iit's  Patent  Drag  has  now  been  in  use  for  the  last  two  years, 
Icin-  'fixed  to  llie  Rocket  Venlnor  Coach,  travelling  dally  on  one  of 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Isle  of^Vighl;  the  j.iirney  Irons  Ry,c  to 
Ventnor,  thirteen  miles,  Vclng  p'jrforraed  m  less  time  hy  half  an  hour 
tinn  bv  lite  former  mode  of  skidding,  with  much  greater  case  to  the 
ho'rscs,'  and  to  the  salisfactiou  of  tlie  proprietors  as  shown  by  their 
testimonial. 

It  can  iie  applied  will  out  rcgitd  to  the  pace  in  case  of  accidcnl,  and 
mav  lie  accomplislied  by  a  cliild  ten  years  of  age. 

Parties  luav  be  supplied  with  the  apparatus  complete,  on  applying 
at  the  Office  lif  the  Proprietor,  No.  32,  Cliutcli  St.,  Soho,  London. 

To  the  Proprietor  of  Roy.al  Pier  Hotel  Ryde. 

WmoitT-sP.VTlstiTDn.tG.  Jul)  !..th    1812. 

Sir  —Having  had  your  drag  i.i  uso  on  tho  KocVet  Coach,  running 
dailv'from  Newport  to  tills  place  and  Ventnor  and  back,  over  one  of 
he  most  biliv  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wigbl,  during  the  last  two  iea;ons, 
we  express  our  satisfaction  in  its  usefulness,  alTording  a  great  relief  to 
thehorscs,  an!  a  savm-i  of  time  full  half  an  Hour  between  R.vile  and 
Vcntmir.  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  feel  assured  your  drag  when 
known  w'iU  he  geserally  adopted. 

We  are.  Sir, 


Now  ready,  illustrated  with  100  cngravines,  pri  e  5s.  cloth. 

LECTURES  ON  ELECTRICITY  ;  being  an 
ElementJiry  Course  of  In  .tructimi,  written  in  a  familiar  style, 
ftnd  (UvDstcd  oftuL-linioality,  upon  tliis  intei(?stiii;it  ami  dulii^litful 
br.indi  o'  science.  Fiom  its  practical  character,  this  is  the  only  work 
on  the  si'liiect  in  the  En^Iisii  lansimge  adapted  for  tuition,  ami  c;t!cu- 
Ifttvd  to  liccome  a  class  hoik.  My  WILLIAM  sTUHGKON,  Lec- 
turer to  thp  Victoria  Gallery  of  Science,  Manchester,  Editor  of  lliu 
"  Annals  of  FJectriciiy."  &c. 

Similar  voliunes  upon  Gaivanism,  Magnetisfn,  and  Electro-Magnet- 
ism, will  speedily  follow. 
London:    SHEHWOOD,  GILBEI^r.  &  PIPER,  Paternoster  Row 


Just  Published. 


.iehij.       — .. ,^  „ 

Medical  Staff;   StafT-Surgeou  of  Cawnpore,  &c. 

LoiiKHian  and  Co..  pxlernoster-row  ;     S.  Highley,  Fleet-street ;    J. 
Cliu.-cliill.  PrUices-slreet,  Soho.  _ 


r  (he  jcllie-i 
,  ivitl  proTi;  a 


GEORGE  KENDALL. 
WILLIAM  LAlMBERl',  Coachman. 
JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Coacli  Builder 
All  letters  prepaid. 
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KITANNIA     LIFE    ASSURANCE 

I'ANY.  1.  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  liy  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  IV.   Vict.  cap.  IX 

DIRECTORS 


Sir— In  repiv  to  your  note.  I  I'cg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  for  many 
rears  past  he'en  in  the  habit  of  recommcndina;  the  Ceylon  Moss,  as 
prepared  hv  vou,  to  all  my  convalescent  patients;  and  a  Rreat  maj;.- 
lity  of  them  I'lave  preferred  it  to  any  other,  either  ?esciable  or  animal 

''"   ^'        (Siened)  S.  NlciiOLSOS,  Surgeon,  General  Hospital. 

To  Mr.  Prcvite. 

I  have  n'=cd  the  Ceylon  Moss  frequently  as  an  article  fjf  nourish- 
ment for  invalids  and  children,  and  find  it  answer  every  purpose  of 
nrr»w-root  or  sago;  and  in  most  cases  to  be  mvich  more  agreeable  to 
the  hahlti  ofa  sick  person  than  tlic  other  descriptions  of  fannaceom 
food  generally  in  use.  (Signed)  A.  R.  Jackson,  M.D  . 

Surgeon  Officiating  Apothecary,  H.C.S. 
n.  C.  Dispensary,  Dec.  13,  ISIiC. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  piving  testimony  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Prcvite's 
Cevlon  Mobs.  It  Is  an  admirable  article  of  food,  peculiarly  veil 
adapted  l<i  the  delicate  stomach- of  an  Invalid;  li^'ht  and  easy  of 
fliffestion,  it  is  at  the  same  time  very  nutrititious ;  far  superior  iiidepd 
to  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with.  I  hnve  employed  it  exten- 
sively, and  can  recommend  it  with  confidence. 

{Signed)  W.  H.  Goodeve,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Aitutomy  and  Medicine,  Medical  Collese. 
Calcutta,  December  15, 1«3G. 

Fort  William,  December  13, 1S30- 
Dear  Sir— I  have  examined  nnd  tried  the  Ceylon  Moss,  and  am  of 
opinion  tliat  it  la  a  vahiahle  article  of  sick  diet;  the  more  so  in  cases 
where  animal  jelly  cannot  be  obtained  without  delay,  ami  wheu  it  is 
not  so  flttins  for  a  weak  state  of  the  stomach  as  that  of  the  Ceylon 
Moss.— Very  truly  yours,  r.      -        c     „..  « 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  CoRoYir,  Garrison  Surgeon. 

To  Mr.  I'revite. 

Calcutta,  December  13,  133fi. 

Sir— In  reply  to  rour  note,  in  which  y"u  request  my  opinion  upnn 
vonr  Cevlon  Moss.'l  c.in  merely  repeat  what  1  said  in  my  rapacity  h-j 
editor  of  the  "  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  viz.— th  it  I  have 
trieit  it  luvself,  and  found  it  unequalled  as  a  light  and  nourishing 
food  for  the  sick.  I  best  to  apologise  for  not  having  sent  this  reply 
earlier.— I  remain.  Sir,  voura  obediently, 
earner.  (signed)  J.  T.  Pearso:!,  M.D.,  H.  C.  Service. 

To  Mr.  Previte. 

I  hereby  certifv  that  I  have  made  extensive  trials  of  tho  Ceylon 
Moss,  introduced 'into  notice  by  Mr.  Previte  ;  and  I  have  also  sub- 
jected it  to  chemical  analysis.  For  details  as  to  its  ehemiral  proper- 
ties I  mav  refer  to  rav  paper  on  the  subject  ui  the  Ijjdia  Journal 
of  Medical  Science."  I  need  only  repeat  here  that  I  consider  it  an 
excellent  article  of  diet  for  invalids.  It  i.T  very  nutritive,  easy  of  di- 
KCStion,  and  free  from  any  disagreeable  or  prejudicial  qualities. 

(Si'-ned)  W.  B.  0'SHiUr,HKESSY,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

December  in,  1830.  Medical  College,  Calcutta. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  recommending  the  Ceylon  Moss, 
as  menarcd  by  Mr.  Previte,  in  ca.s2S  of  extreme  debility,  and  in  early 
convalescence  after  fever,  dysentrv,  and  other  complaints,  wher.- 
none  other  than  the  most  delicate  nourishment  could  he  administered  ; 
and  I  can  confidentlv  bear  testimony  to  its  value  as  a  lisht  and  grate- 
ful article  of  food  under  such  circumstances. 

(Signed)  Walter  Ualeiom,  Surgeon. 

Calcutta,  General  Hospital,  December  8,  I33G. 

(Tlicse  certificates  are  taken  from  a  paper  furnished  by  me  in  1837, 
and  published  In  the  "  Trans.actions  of  the  Royal  Medico-Botanical 
Society."     VoL  I.,  Part  4,  p.  181.) 

From  thf.India  Joirsai.  of  Medical  &  Piitsical  Science. 
"  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  an  invalid  whom  we  sent  home  m 
March  last,  when  he  had  been  so  reduced  by  heptatic  and  dysenteric 
affections  as  to  require  great  cautjou  in  his  diet,  stating  that  he  found 
the  Ceylon  Moss,  prepared  bv  Mr.  Previte,  of  essential  service  not 
only  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a  means  of  restoring  his  debilitated  consiitu- 
tio  to  health.  To  conceal  such  intelligence  a.s  thia  would,  we  con- 
ceive, be  to  neglect  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  public.  We  should  here 
mention  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Previte  for  bringing  the 
value  of  Ceylon  Moss  to  notice." 

As  a  proof  of  the  h;gh  estimation  in  whicli  the  Ceylon  Moss  is 
now  held,  in  this  country  and  in  France,  it  is  admitted  into  all  the 
principal  hospitals.  For  ship-board  this  Moss  will  be  found  in- 
valuable, also  for  all  culinary  piu-post?s,  where  isinglass,  &c.,  is 
used  beinir  far  superior  to  them  in  atrengili,  and  at  one-third  Ihe 
price'  with  the  advantage  of  its  not  dissolving  during  the  hottCiS 
wcatl'ie-.  Prepared  onlv  hy  Mr.  Previte,  and  sold  wholesale  at 
his  -tlepot,  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  MagerV,  Maiden-Ianc,  Rattle- 
bridge  London;  and  to  be  bad  retail  at  Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore's, 
New  Bond-street  and  Regent-street ;  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  182. 
Piccadilly;  H.  W.  Brand's,  11,  Little  Staiihopc-street,  May-fair;  and 
Rt  all  the  most  respectable  chymists  and  Italian  warehousemen 
tliroivghout  the  kiiisdom.      SoM  iu  Packets  only,  at  2s.  and  Is.  each 

N.B.  Every  Packet  is  signeil  and  sealed  "J.  PREYITE 
out  which  signature  the  Moss  cannot  be  genuiue. 


RoTtert  Eglmton,  Esq. 
Erasmus  Rt,  Foster,  Esfj. 
Alex.  Robert  Irvine,  Esy. 
Peter  ilorrison.  Esq. 
H.  Lewi^  Sniale,  Esq. 
Thomas  Teed,  Esq. 


MACINTOSHES  SUPERSEDED. 
Important  to  the  Medical  Profession,  and,  indeed  to  all  classes  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

HE   NEW   BRITISH  WATERPROOFING 

OM  I'ANY  render  goods  of  every  fabric,  either  in  the  piece  or 
m.-idc  up  giirn.ents,  tlion.ushly  iniyervious  to  the  ^most  drenching 
aiiTs,  and  vet  the  esc.pe  «f  perspiration  lemains  ^^^^m-'f'^^'^^''^^ 
Lr  Tcstinioiiia's,  «ilb  list  ..fprices,  may  be  had  gratis  at  their  Offices, 
15,  Skinner-street,  Snow -hill,  (late  343,  Strand.) 

I^.n,_F.very  garment,  &c.,  bearing  their  stamp  is  warranted  tho- 
roughly Waterproof. 


rpiIE 


LITIIOGRAPHY. 


William  Bardgett,  Esq. 
Samuel  Bcvington.  Esq. 
Wm.  Fechuey  Bl.tck,  Esq. 
Jnhii  Bri'.-htman  Esq. 
GuTU'c  rohcn.  Esq. 
Millis  Coventry.  Esq. 
JohuDrewctt,  Esq. 

At'niTOR.«. 

J    B.  Bevinglon,  Esq.-F.  P.  Cockerill.  Esq.-J.  D.  Dow,  Esq. 

MEniCAL  OFFICER. 

John  ClendinnUig,M.D.,  F.R.S.,  IG,  Wimpole  St.,  Cavendish  Square. 

STANBlSi  COt'NSEL. 

TIic  Hon  John  Ashlcv,  New  Square,  Lincoln  s  Inn.l 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy,  M.  P.,  Temple. 

SOLICITOR. 

William  Bevan,  Esq.,  Old  Jewry. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  Drcwett  and  Fowler,  Princes  Street,  BanTc. 
This  Institution  is  empowered  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  and 
"tituted  as  to  afford  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance  iii  their 


Anatomictil.    Botanical,    Geological,   and   every 

A  other  description  of  Dra>.  i"S  excepted  O"  Stone  and  Z'lJ^  JJ" 
nrintcd  in  a  «unerior  manner,  at  CLERK  s  &E>M:al  \A\n<i 
GhIpHIC  ESTABLISHMENT,  202,  High  Holborn  (nearly opposite 

'XsTCs^o^tllrcads  and  Estates.  Circular  Letters,  and  Fac- 
^imilies  of  any  eriginal  with  the  greatest  expedition. 


i  and 


is  so  constituiea  as  lo  anoru  uic  uci.c,..^  ...  ".—  ,,^^-...-..--  --- 
fullest  extent  to  Policy-holders,  and  to  present  greater  laci  itiv; 
acconmoda  on  than  'are  usually  offered  by  other  Companies.  Ti. 
decided  superiority  of  its  plan,  and  its  claim  to  public  preference  and 
support,  have  been  proved  incontestably,  by  its  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented success. 

As3ur\nCe3  may  eitreb  re  effected  by  Parties  on 
THEIR  OWN  Lives,  or  bv  Parties  isterested  therein  on 
THE  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  is  to  create  at 
once  a  Property  in  Reversion,  which  can  by  no  other  means  be  real- 
ized T.-ke,  for  initaace,  the  cnse  of  a  person  at  the  age  of  Ihirty, 
who  bv  the  pavmeiit  of  £.■;  3s.  4d.  to  the  Britanma  Life  Assurance 
Comp'any,  can  became  at  onct;  possessed  of  a  bequeathalde  property, 
amounting  to  £1000.  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  his  coutmiung 
the  same  privment  quarterly  d.iriog  the  remainder  of  his  life.-a  con- 
dition whicli  mav  bi  fu'lllledby  the  mere  savmgof  eight  snii-i  ings 
weekly  in  his  cxpendilure.  Thus,  by  the  exertion  ofa  verj-  slight  de- 
grfc  of  economv.  such,  indeed,  as  can  scarcely  bs  felt  as  an  incon- 
▼enience,  he  may  at  once  realize  a  capital  of  £1000,  which  he  can  be- 
queath or  dispose  of  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper. 
ABoard  of  Directors  iii  attendance  daily  at  2  o'clock. 
Detailed  Prospectus l-s,  and  every  requisite  information  as  to  tie 
mode  of  effecting  Assurances,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office. 

Peter  Morrison,  Resident  Director. 


s 


ILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 


-  per  doz. 

ditto 


'  tfith- 


ulanteilbythe  introduction  of  a  new,  and  perfectly  matchless  ALBA- 
TA  PI  VTE.  C.  WATSON,  {late  Alderman,)  41  and  12,  Barbican. 
audi;' Norton  Folg.vte,  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
"ftmat'onof  Metals,  has  succeededin  bringing  topublie  notice  the  most 
heautiful  Article  evervct  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in'aDDearance— with  all  its  durability  and  hardness— with  its  perfect 
sweetness  and  use— undergoing,  as  it  does,  a  Chen.ical  Process,  by 
which  ail  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted— 
resisting  all  Acids— mav  be  cleaned  as  SUvcr,  and  is  Manufactured 
'nto  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 
^  Table  Spoons  and  Forks    -    - 

Dessert  Ditto  ------ 

S'>up  L;idle3 ----        uu 

Sauce  Ladles   ----------        10 

Tea  Spoons -    -  per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons      ---------         30 

C  WATSON  bcs  the  Public  will  understand,  that  this  Metal  is 
neculiarlv  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
than  His'Metalisfromall  others  :  the  Public  « ill,  therefore,  have  no 
dilllcultv  in  discovering  the  animus  which  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
made  a'*ainst  hiin  by  a  party  who  la  daily  suitering  from  the  unparal- 
leled succcst  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  his  New  Plate  since 
its  introduction.  C,  W..  unlike  this  party,  courts  comparison,  feeimg 
confidgnt  that  the  result  will  establish  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Piuchased.  41  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  10,  ^>J^lon 
Folgatc.  

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  ■12s.  :— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others,  up, to  10  guineas  a  set ; 
set  of  three  convex  japan  trays,  10s.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  rverv  variety,  from  .^3s.  to  IOjs.  ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  14s. ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  Sd. :  carvers,  is.  Gd.  per  pair;  fenders, 
ro-n  fis.  to  O'Js. ;  Ure  irons,  from  as.  3d.  to  2^s. ;  American  ovens,  to 
liakc  before  the  fire,  4s.;  copper  kettle,  5s.  Cd.;  copper  coal  scoop, 
us,  6d.  iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside,  Is.  Cd;  upwards!  and  every 
nrticlo  in  furnishing ironmoiisery  unur^ually  low.  aualily  is  here  the 
primary  consideration,— hence  its  luiinterruptcil  Success  for  50  years, 
and  its  pro:ient  celebrity  as  one  of  tllc  best  and  most  CXteHBlYe  lur- 
nishing  Wareliuuscsin  London. 


H.  SILVEELOCK'S 
MEDICAL    LABEL 

WAREHOUSE 
3,  Wardrobe   Terrace, 

doctors'  eOMMOXS, 

TVhero  may  be  had  every  description  of  LABELS 
r»a(Iy  Gummeu  and  Cut,  for  tlie  use  of  Sursjeons, 
Anotlicoarios,  wliolusalc  and  retail  Cliemists,  Drug- 
eists  &c.  also  Fancy  Labels,  in  great  variety. 
Ornamental  Labels  for  Bottles  and  Drawers  on 
Gold,  Green,  or  Yellow  Paper;  tliis  set  is  Enpravcd 
in  a  superior  manner,  in  three  sizes,  with  the  Hr«; 
names,  aceonling  to  the  last  Pharmacopoji 
in  Books  or  Single  Labels  as  under  :— 
Singlo  Labels.  Yellow  or  Green. 
Per  Doz. 
Small  and  middle  sizes  .  Is.  Od.  - 
Largo  .        .        •        •      is-'^''-      - 

In  EDoks,  Green  or  Yellow. 
Small  Size,  containing  1036  Labels 
Middle  Size,         "        1130  ditto 
Large  Size,  "  833  ilitto  ■ 

The  Three  Sizes  in  one  Book,  containing 

3008  Labels 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 


Sold 

Gold. 

Per  Doz. 

3s.  Od. 

5s.  Od. 

0  17    0 

1  6    0 
1  14    0 

3  10     0 


EWGRAVINC    AJWB    PSINTIWG 

01-    EVER!  DESCRIPTION. 


A  TEN  HARD  OR  SOFT  AT  PLEASURE. 

IN  no  department  of  commerce  has  there  been 
a  greater  want  of  improvement  than  in  procuringasuli- 
stitute  for  the  Quill,  which,  from  its  so  frequently  requirinR 
mendin",  and  its  unevcnness  in  writing,  occupied  much 
time  and  destroyed  that  beautiful  appearance  in  books  or 
correspondence  so  much  admired.  Innumerable  have  been 
the  forms  of  Steel  Pens  to  give  elasticity  and  freedom,  but 
many  have  proved  mteilv  useless,  and  others  have  possessed 
some  complicated  ditficultyto  retard  their  being  generally 
useful-  but  T.  K.  CL.\Y,  the  Inventor  of  the  Patent  Gra- 
duating Spring  Pen,  flatters  himself  that  he  has  overcome 
every  difficulty  previously  felt  in  tl.e  u:e  of  Steel  Pens  by 
enabliiiE  every  person  instantly  to  adjust  the  Pen  to  their 
own  style  of  writing,  either  hard  or  soft,  and  the  Pen  acting 
on  a  perfectly  free  and  elastic  principle,  secures  the  nibs, 
always  retainin';  their  original  shape  and  value,  r.  K. 
CLAY  impresses  on  the  public  attention  thai  every  pen  is 
carefully  finished  and  examinetl  previously  to  being  issued, 
whereby  the  utmost  dependence  may  be  placed  on  their  uni- 
form  cinality,  and  they  may  be  obtained  of  any  Stationer  and 
Uooksrller  througbout  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  llanufae- 
tory,  UOi,  Ilolborn-liill. 

N  K  In  consequence  of  the  high  approval  this  Pen  has 
already  received,  T.K.CLAY  cautions  tlic  pubhc  against 
any  imitations,  Every  Pen  being  stamped  T.  K  U.A\  , 
LONDON,"  with  the  Patent  Hieroglyphic  dated  Oct.  IJth, 
1843. 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


A  FEW  VERY  SELECT 

MEDICAL     AND     SURGICAL    WORKS^ 

OFFERED    AT    REDUCED    PRICES    BY 

HENKY  G.  BOHN,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


GOOD'S  (Dr.  JOHN  MASOX;  STUDY  of  MEDI- 

CIXE,  improved  fmm  the  Aiitlior's  Manuscripts,  and  by  rof^rence  to  the 
latest  advances  in  Physioloirv,  Pathology,  and  Practice."  Fourth  edition, 
considerably  enlarp;cd  and  improved.  jjy  Samuel  Cooper,  Professor  of 
Surpcry  in  the  University  of  London,  &c.  Tour  handsome  and  closely 
print.'d  vols.,  Svo.  (published  at  £.3s.  .3s.,)  e.\tra  cloth  bds.,  £1  Is.  1840 

'•  The 'Study  of  .Medicine,'  as  edited  by  Jlr.  Cooper,  is  broujjht  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  the  present  day.  and  as  a  work  of  reference,  at  once 

systematic  and  comprehensive,  has  no  rival  in  medical  liter.4.ture." 

M^iUcal  Gazerie. 

BURNS'   (Dr.   JOHN)    PRTXCIPLES    of    SUR- 

GEUY,  containing  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  relating  to  Inflanimafion  and 
its  various  consequences.  Tumors,  Aneurisms,  ^Vouncls,  and  the  Slates  con- 
nected with  them  ;  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hinnan  Body,  and  its 
Application  to  Injuries  and  Operations.  2  vols..  Svo.,  done  up  in  one  stout 
vol.  (published  at  £1  Is.)  extra  cloth  bds.,  10s.  Gd.  1S38 

The  author  is  Ecgius  Professor  ofSurgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the  present  d.ay.  'His  esteemed' 
work  on  the  Principles  of  llidwifery  has  already  pas"sed  through  nine 
editions. 

"  A  very  excellent  and  comprehensive  work." — ifcdko-Chinirsiral  Rev 

PAXTON'S   INTRODUCTION    to   AXATOMY, 

containing  a  concise  and  clear  Demonstration  of  tho  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body,  with  Directions  for  Cultivating  tlie  Science  in  the  shortest 
and  most  snccessful  m;uiner, — IViislmlcd  bij  itinvarda  e/'.3O0  Ensrnvw^s,  ami 
a  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms.  By  James  Paxton,  Member  of  the  Poyal 
College  of  SnrgeAis,  Author  of 'the  Xotes  and  Illustrations  of  Paley's 
Natural  Theology,  &c.  New  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,  done  up  in  one  stout  vol. 
(pul)lished  at  il'lSs.)  pxtracloth  bds.,  10s.  6d.  Oxford,  IS41 

COCKS'  (^\.  p.,  ].»cuioiistrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guv's,) 

■-^ CONCISE  TREATISE  ON  OHEPvATIVE  SUKGEEY," describing  the 
Jlethod.s  adopted  by  the  English,  Continent.al,  and  American  Surgeons, 
selected  for  the  use  of  Junior  Practitioners  and  Students.  Sro.,  illustrated 
by  12  Plates,  exhibiting  6i  Operations,  some  colored,  (published  at  14s.) 
extra  cloth  bds.  6s.  6d.  1<)41 

BATE5IAX    and  WILL  AX'S    DELINEATIONS 

of  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES  :  exhibiting  the  Characteristic  Appearance 
of  the  Priiicipal  Genera  and  Species  comprised  in  the  Classification  of  the 
late  Dr.  Willan,  with  a  completion  of  the  Series  of  Kngi-avings  begun  by 
that  Author,  4to.  containing  72  plates,  beautifully  anil  very  accurately 
Colored,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Tminent  P'rofessional  Gentleman, 
(published  at  £12  12s.)  half  bound,  morocco,  extra,  top  edges  gilt,  £.5  5s.  1840 
"  Dr.  Bateman's  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  the  know  ledge 
of  cutaneous  diseases  than  any  other  that  has  ever  appeared." — Dr.  T.  Zi. 
T/wmpsoH. 

HOPE'S   PRIX'CIPLES  and   ILLUSTRATIONS 

of  MOIiBID  AXATOMY,  being  a  complete  Series  of  Colored  Eithogra|ihie 
Dra>yings,  from  Originals  by  the  Author,  with  descriptions,  and  summary 
allusions  to  Cases,  Symptoms,  Treatment,  &:c.  Designed  to  constitute  ail 
Appendix  to  \Vorks  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  to  facilitate  the  Study 
o|  Morbid  Anatomy,  in  connection  with  Symptoms.  By  John  Hope,  M.I). 
F.H.S,,  &c..  Physician  to  Marylebone  lufiVmarv,  &e..  Author  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.,  royal  8v6.,  with  48  highly  finished 
col.ired  plates,  containing  200  accurate  Delineations  of  Cases  in  ev'ery  known 
variety  of  Disease,  (published  at  £.3  5s.)  in  extra  cloth,  £3  3s.         "       1S34 

•   HOME'S   (Sir   EVERARD)    GREAT   WORK   on 

COMPAK.\TIVE  ANATOJIY,  being  the  subject  of  his  numerous  Lec- 
tures ;  inchuling  Explanations  and  Engravings  of  rearli/  all  Ihf  Preparn- 
ti,nn  in  the  Hinilirinii  (nllrcticm  ;  to  whieii  is  sulij.iineil,  Sv'nopsis,  Systematis 
l.Vgni  Animulis  nunc  piimnm  ex  Ovi  Moditicationibus" propositi,' with  the 
Supplements  and  a  General  Index.  Six  vols,  royal  4to.,  Portrait  and  3G1 
fine  Plates,  after  drawings  by  Bauer  and  other.?',  (published  at  £18  ISs.,) 
extra  chith,  bds.  £6  6s.  1814-28 

Or  Large  Paper,  six  vols,  royal  4to.  (published  at  £27  Cs.)  £8  8s. 

A'dls.  III.  to  VI.  of  either  size  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  rate. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  work  on  Compnrallve  Anatomy  pub- 
lished in  any  Country.  It  contains  all  the  materials  of  any  importance 
collected  by  thetiuthor  during  fifty-five  years,  from  tlie  age  of  seventci'n  to 
seventy-two.  being  a  hmger  life  .spent  in' the  pursuit  llian  most  men  engaged 
in  scientific  investigation  have  enjoyed. 

BELL'S  (Sir  CHARLES)  ILLUSTRATIONS  of 

th.>  GREAT  OPERATIONS  of  SURGERY,  Trepan,  Hernia,  Amputation. 
Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy,  folio,  with  copner-plate  en-ruvinss,  (published 
at  £3  15s.)  bds.  £1   Is.     "  .-,  =  .  vi        ^^^^ 

: the  BEuie,  folio,  with  colored  pltitss,  (published  at  £o  5s.)  half  bound. 

moroco.,  *l  lOs.  1821 


HOOKER'S  (Sir  WILLIAM)  ENLARGED  EDI- 

TI()N  of  WOODVILLE'S  .MEDICAL  BOTANY,  ccmtaining  Systematic 
Descriptions  of  Medicinal  Plants,  with  a  Circumstantial  Account  of  their 
Effects,  and  of  the  Diseases  iu  which  they  have  been  most  successfully  em- 
ployed, lUuslratcd  hij  310  colored  plates  by  SoWERBV,  5  vols.  4to.,  (published 
at  £10  lOs.)  half  bound,  morocco,  uncut,  £5  5s. 

*,*  The  Fifth  or  Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
with  .31)  colored  plates,  is  sold  separately,  to  complete  the  old  editions, 
(published  at  £2  12s.  6d.,)  cloth  boards,  £1  lis.  6d. 

LIZAR'S  ANATO:\IICAL  PLATES  of  the  IIU- 

MAN  BODY,  accompanied  by  Descriptions,  and  Physiologic.il,  Pathologi- 
cal, and  Surgical  Observations,  new  and  considerably  improved  edition, 
with  additional  plates,  and  the  letter-press  printed  in  folio,  royal  folio,  con- 
taining 101  colored  plates,  (published  at  £l'i  12s.)  half  bound  russia.  £5 5s. 

Edin.  1841 

This  new  edition  has  many  additional  and  finely  engraved  plates.  Tho 
letter-press  also  is  enlarged  and  improved,  and  printed  in  the  full  size  in- 
stead of  in  Svo.  as  formerly.  It  is  now  the  most  complete  set  of  Anatomical 
Plates,  of  moderate  compass,  on  8ale. 

"  These  plates  are  by  far  tlie  best  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  elaborately  correct  both  in  outline  and  detail,  and,  at  the  same  time,  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  eiigraving.  P.)ach  is  accompanied  by  a  lucid  and  well- 
written  description,  together  with  many  appropriate  physiological  and  patho- 
logical observations.  To  those  surgeons  who  are  at  a  distance  from  the  dis- 
secting-room, they  must  prove  invaluable,  and  the  exceedingly  cheap  rate 
at  Avhich  they  are  published,  entitles  the  proprietors  to  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  profession." — Lancet. 

MILLINGEN  S  (Dr.  J.  G.)  CURIOSITIES  of  ME- 

DICAL  ErrrnUEyCE.  (asaCompanlon  to  the 'Curiosities  of  Literature,' 
second  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  in  1  large  vol.  Svo.  (pub.  at  16s.) 
gilt  cloth,  Ss.  1S39 

The  great  success  of  D'Israeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  induced  Dr. 
MiUingen  to  add  to  the  ample  harvest  of  this  ingenious  writer  these  plea- 
sant gleanings  from  another  ticld.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  (which 
was  published  at  £1  Ss.)  .attracted  extensive  notice. 

"  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  very  amusing  matter  here — a  fund  of  anec- 
dote— the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  reading,  and  of  consequence  much  to  in- 
terest and  instruct,  as  well  as  to  entertain  us.  Books  like  this  recommend 
themselves  to  the  public." — -lAterarij  Gazette. 

CLOQUET'S  GREAT  FRENCH  WORK  on 

ANATOMY.— ANATOMIE  DE  LTIOMME,  on  Description  et  Figures 
de  toutcs  les  Parties  du  Corps  Ilumnin,  illustrated  by  310  fine  plates,  com- 
plete in  J  vols,  folio,  Cpublislied  at  £24,)  bound  in  3  vols,  half  morocco,  top 
edges  gilt.  £12  Lis.     ~  Paris,  182S 

"  An  admirable  work — tho  grandest  and  most  complete  on  anatomy  ever 
published." — Parian. 

THE    LIFE    and    CORRESPONDENCE    of   Dr. 

JEXNER  (tho  Discoverer  of  Vaccination.)  Physician  Extraordinary  to  his 
Majesty  George  IV.,  S:c.  &c.,  with  illustrations  of  bis  Doctrines,  by  John 
Barox.  ^LD.  F.R.S.,  &c.,  2  thick  vols.  Svo.,  with  two  beautiful  portraits, 
(published  at  £1  4s.)  reduced  to  9s.,  in  extra  cloth  boards. 

"  To  medical  men  these  volumes  are  very  valu,ible,  as  illustrations  of  the 
history  of  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  their  science,  and  the  general 
reader  will  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the  biographical  portion  of  the 
work.  We  know  of  very  few  books  more  pleasantly  written,  or  more  likely 
to  be  of  public  benefit.  Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  prai.se  of  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's  private  char.aeter,  and  every  one  who  will  peruse  tlie  history  of  his 
life  will  be  sure  to  find  hjmself  tlie  better  for  having  spent  a  few  hours  in 
such  company.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  there  were  more  such 
biographies." —  Times. 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  £1  lis.  6d.  colored. 

]\IONOGRAPHIA  ANOPLURORLTM   BRITAN- 

NI-E  ;  or,  an  Essay  on  the  British  Species  of  Parasitic  Insects,  beli.mging 
to  the  order  Anoplura  of  Leach,  with  the  Modern  Divisions  of  the  Genera, 
arranged  according  to  the  views  of  Leach,  Nitzsch,  and  Burmeister.  illus- 
trated by  26  colored  plates,  containing  npw.ards  of  200  highly  magnified 
Figures  of  all  .'species,  by  IIknry  Dknxv,  author  of  "  Alonographia  Hsela- 
phidnrnm  et  Scydm.a'niiiarum  Britannia'."  Honorary  Member  of  the  York- 
shire and  Leeds  Philosophic  il  Societies,  and  of  the  Norfolk  ami  Nor«ich 
Museum. 
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PENETRATING  WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Clinical  Lecture,  delivered  l)y  Mr,  GUTHRIE,  on  Satnrday, 
March  luh,  at  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Summary.— TAe  lawofinsanUij^M-Naughlen—tlif 
opiniun^  of  mad  doctors  not  to  be  feliell  on — feigned 
diseases — penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest — advice 
to  diieflisfs — case  of  Sir  Charles   Bampfjldi—of 
Mr^    Richardson — of  Lord    Beaumont — of   Lieut. 
Jt'orbes — treatment  of  an  incised  wound,  penetrating 
the  ciu'st  or   abdomen — case  of .  Mrs,   Magnus — of 
Air.  Drnmmond. 
I  HAVE  wiitten  four  bonks  ri;eoi-ding  the  practice 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  British  army  diirinothe  war 
in  Spain,  Portug.al,  France,  ami  the  Nethorlamls, 
from  the  first  battle  of  Uoliga,  to  the  last  decisive 
contliot  at  Waterloo.     The  (il'th  book  will   com- 
plete the  subject,  and  contain  such  observations  as 
I  have  to  make  on  injuries  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men.    It   is  not,  however,   yet   written.     I  have 
little  time  to  spare  that  I  cannot  dispose  of  in  a 
more   profitable   manner  as  regards   myself,  and 
there  has    been  until  now,  no  euconrai^'ement    to 
print  or  publish,  as  far  as  respects  the  puhtiu. 

Mr.  Churchill  offers  to  publish  the  book,  and 
to  expend  as  much  upon  advertisements  as  I  shall 
pay  for  printing,  &c. ;  this,  he  says,  will  repay  ino 
well,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  reading  public  fre- 
ipient  the  advertizing  gentlemen.  There,  is,  how- 
ever, some  dixnger  in  doing  this,  for  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Siu-geous  will  visit  with  their 
high  displeasure  those  of  their  body  who  appear 
most  prominently  in  the  columns  of  advertisements, 
and  if  an  ordinary  member  .may  Jnot  appear 
every  day,  or  every  two  daj's,  an  ex-president 
could  not  be  seen,  with  any  propriety,  above  once 
a-week :  and  I  do  not  think  the  plan  in  this  case 
would  succeed.  Gentlemen,  when  they  decide 
upon  shooting  themselves,  generally  try  the  thick- 
ness of  their  heads,andw]iei\  they  think  their  honor 
has  been  offended,  and  that  they  ought  to  make 
a  demonstration  of  intending  to  shoot  soniebody 
else,  submit  themselves  in  a  very  sensible 
manner  to  the  guidance  of  a  friend,  who  in  general 
very  wisely  thinks  that  killing  a  man  does  not  at 
all  prove  he  was  in  the  wrong,  ami  that  the  re- 
tracting an  error  ought  in  most  instances  to  be  a 
sufficient  satisfaction  to  the  party  aggrieved.  Vi>\-- 
tunately  for  practitioners  in  surgery,  there  are 
some  foolish  fellows  left,  who  think  it  right  to  fight 
first,  and  apologize  afterwards  ;  hut  they  are  be- 
coming scarcer  and  scarcer  every  da}',  and  the  only 
hope  on  which  we  can  repose  with  any  confidence, 
is  derived  from  the  accidental  support  of  the  law- 
yers and  the  mad  doctors,  who  ha\'e  not  only  as- 
certained that  a  man  must  be  mad  when  he  shoots 
himself,  in  which  opinion  I  cordially  conciu",  hut 
have  also  discoveretl  that  when  he  shoots  bis  neigh- 
bour he  must  be  equally  mad,  in  which  ^  'o  not 
concur,  but  from  which  I  dti  not  dissent,  on  ■  ount 
of  Ihe  opportunities,  which  the  dissemin.  .  in  of 
such  opinious  will  doubtless  occasion,  of  improving 
.  your  knowledge  of  wounds  of  this  nature ;  and  as 
the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder  is  now 
reduced  to  a  modefately  long  transportation,  or  a 
comfortable  confinement,  with  every  reasonable 
accommodation  for  life,  provided  the  culprit  can 
shew  that  he  ever  laboured  under  a  delusion,  why 


should  any  revengeful  or  misguided  man  leave  his 
passions  ungratified,  or  refrain  from  becoming  a 
martyr  for  what  he  may  suppose  to  be  for  the  good 
of  his  country?     The   members   of  the  medical 
priifession  are,  app.arently,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent state  or  practice  of  the  law,  the  arbiters  of 
life  and  death   in  such  cases,  without  positively 
knowing    on    what  principle   they  arbitrate.       I 
listened  attentively  the  other  day,  at  the  trial  of 
M'Naughteu,  and  heard  the  Solicitor-General  state 
at  length  the  dicta  of  Lord  Hale,  Lord  Erskine, 
and  others,  each  authority  laying  down  the  law 
somewhat  differently;    but  I  did  not  understand 
him  to  point  out  decidedly  the  precise  law  under 
which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  tried  and  convicted. 
Ho  seemed  to  me  to  intimate  that  the  jury  ought 
to  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  Lord  Hale,  whilst 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  intimated  as  strongly, 
I  thought,  that    they   ought  to  confide  in  that  of 
liOrd  Erskine.     This  state  of  indecision  is  exceed- 
ingly distressing  to  medical  mtnesses,  and  cannot 
be  satisfactory  to  a  jury:  whereas,  if  the  law  had 
been  rather  more  clear,  aiul  had  declared  that  a 
prisoner  on  trial  was  to  be  found  guilty  according 
to  the  facts,  and  that  the  extenuating  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  occasionally  insane,  was  allowed 
to  be  urged   in  his  defenct\  as  entitling  him  to  a 
recommendation   for   mercy,    which    the    judges 
might  grant  or  not,  as  they  thought  right,  and  in 
such   manner  as   they  thought   fit,  or  might  be 
afterwards  determined  upon  with  reference  to  the 
proofs  given  of  insanity,  previously  to  the  commit- 
tal of  the  murder,  the  absurdity  of  finding  such  a 
prisoner  as  M'Naughten  "  not  guilty"  of  murder  or 
homicide,  would  rarely  or  never  take  place.     If  I 
had  been  a  medical  witness  on  the  point  of  insanity, 

1  sUculvl  htVTXr,  ill  all  probability,  CO;iioiU.,jil    wIlIi  tlie 

other  medical  gentlemen ;  but  if  I  had  been  one 
of  the  jury  I  should  have  found  him  guilty,  recom- 
mending him,  however,  for  such  a  degree  of  mercj' 
as  would  be  short  of  hanging.  I  shoidd  have 
done  this  on  evidence,  or  considerations  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature,  foreign  to  the  trial,  or  what  was 
adduced  in  court,  and  which  inclines  me  to  the 
opinion  that  our  forefathers  acted  wisely  in  ex- 
cluding medical  men  from  juries,  not  because  by 
their  profession  they  are  inured  to  human  sufter- 
ing,  and  might  be  careless  of  preserving  life,  but 
because  they  might  possibly  be  influenced,  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  knowing  too  much  or  too  little. 
In  my  own  case,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  the  last. 

Looking  at  the  prisoner  from  the  side  of  the 
jury-box,  I  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  carried  his  head,  which  was  so  tar  back- 
<\ards,  both  while  standing  and  sitting  down,  that 
his  chin  would  have  pointed  to  the  cornice  of  any 
moderately  high  room.  This  is  a  strange,  con- 
strained position, giving'  a  singular  expression  to  the 
countenance,  and  is  not  in  any  way  natural,  but 
under  the  controul  of  the  will,  for  many  muscles 
must  be  kept  in  constant  action  to  maintain  it. 

The  head  is  only  usually  thus  thrown  b.aek  when 
in  the  erect  position,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at 
something,  when  the  eyes  are  kept  open  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  and  the  upper  ej'clid  sel- 
dom moves.  The  muscle  which  turns  the  eye 
upwards,  the  rectus  superior,  and  the  levator  pal- 
pebr-TS  superioris,  are  supplied  with  nervous  in- 
fluence by  the  same  branch  of  the  third  pair  of 
nerves,  in  order  that  they  may  always  act  in  con- 
cert, and,  during  this  proceeding,  the  involuntary 
motion  of  winking  is  in  a  great  measure  suspendetl. 
I  observed  that  M'Naughten's  upper  eyelid  did  not 
wink  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  when  I 
compared  its  motions  with  those  of  the  eyelids  of 
the  persons  sitting  near  him.  Its  motion  then  was 
merely  the  involuntary  action  by  which  the  eye  is 
cleaned,  I  have  heard,  since  the  trial,  that  he 
usually  carried  his  head  in  the  same  manner  when 
under  observation  ;    and  if  he  shovild  continue 


to  do  sa  for  the  future,  it  will  he  a  very  incon" 
venient  position  involving  no  light  degree  of 
punishment  ii\  itself,  and  will  prove  that  he  is  not 
mad  upon  one,  but  upon  two  points.  I  mention  it 
in  order  that  you  may  draw  the  attention  of  the 
young  ladies,  your  friends,  to  this  physiological 
fact  when  they  go  lionizing  to  Bethlehem.  They 
may  also  observe  how  intellectual  the  eye  appears 
when  the  head  is  brought  forward,  as  in  answering 
a  nuestion,  and  they  will  then  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  rather  a  sensible,  good-looking  per- 
son, in  spite  of  his  double  insanity. 

I  have  no  reliance  whatever  on  the  opinions  of 
mad  doctors,  liowever  eminent  they  may  be,  as  to 
the  sanity  or  insanity  of  any  person,  when  those 
opinions  are  formed  only  from  what  they  may 
haie  observal  after  the  committal  of  a  great; 
crime.  A  miii  must  be  very  ignorant  and  a  very 
bad  actor,  who  cannot  deceive  any  number  of  doc- 
tors, who  are  sent  to  look  at,  or  converse  with  him 
for  an  hour,  from  time  to  time,  all  of  them  being 
naturally  anxious  (from  the  kindness  and  hu- 
manity which  pervade  the  profession  at  large)  to 
find  that  he  is  insane,  rather  than  otherwise.  Aa 
utterly  igmotant  fellow  may  perhaps  so  grossly 
exaggerate  the  part  he  is  desirous  of  playing,  as  to 
deceive  no  one ;  hut  this  will  rarely  happen  if  the 
crime  has  been  really  premeditated,  and  due  pre- 
parations have  been  previously  made  to  obviate  the 
ordinary  consequences.  It  is  hot  only  against  the 
feelings  of  a  medical  man,  but  it  would  be  greatly 
against  his  pecuniary  interests,  particularly  if  he 
should  be  what  is  called  a  mad  doctor,  for  there 
are  a  great  many  wayward  philanthropic  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  would  never  cease  abusing 
him  if  lie  were  to  declare  a  person  sane  when  such 
a  declaration  wonKl  iittug  him,  aud  1  suspect  very 
few  will  be  found  who  would  come  to  this  decision 
when  they  can  find  even  si  shadow  of  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

F'eigned  diseases  were  in  former  days  very  com- 
mon in  the  army,  when  its  numbers  were  great, 
and  the  service  more  disagreeable  than  at  present, 
and  among  these  simulated  maladies,  the  various 
kinds  of  insanity  and  of  contractions,  were  not  the 
least  difficult  of  discrimination.  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  man  recover  his  intellects  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time,  after  he  had  been  dis- 
ch'.irged  on  the  certificate  of  the  doctors  that 
he  was  incurably  insane.  I  rememher  one 
clever  fellow,  who  had  crawled  about  in  various 
places  for  nearly  two  years,  with  his  body  bent  at 
alright  angle  with  bis  legs,  on  whom  the  doctors 
had  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  to  straighten 
him,  by  stretching  him  up  against  a  wall  with  pid- 
leys,  &c.,  he  roaring  all  the  while,  and  the 
perspiration  pouring  down  his  face.  He 
danced  a  hornpipe  at  the  hospital  door  with  coii- 
siderable  grace  and  agility  five  minutes  after  his 
discharge  had  been  safely  deposited  in  his  pocket, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  surgeons,  who  had 
certified  to  the  incurable  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
his  abdomen. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  go  to  the 
French  plaj's;  if  you  do  you  will  have  seen  Mad. 
Albert  acting  in  the  mad  scene  in  "  La  Perle  de 
Savoie"  remarkably  well,  and  if  she  were  to  com- 
mit a  murder  from  motives  of  revenge,  I  strongly 
suspect  she  would  beat  all  the  doctors  sent  to  see 
her,  provided  only  that  she  would  sometimes  act 
below  her  part,  and  remember  that  monomaniacs 
are  not  insane,  even  on  one  point,  every  day  in  the 
iviek.  I  am  aware  that  many  persons  may  have 
had  particular  means  of  accpiiriug  information  on 
the  subject,  but  this  makes  it  the  more  necessary 
that  theconviction  of  a  murderer  should  in  noway 
depend  on  his  or  her  being  a  good  or  bad  actor. 
Kindness  will  do  much  towards  the  cure  of  many 
who  are  afflicted  with  insanity,  but  it  is  erpiaUy 
well  known  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  mad 
people,that  they  are  frenuently  deterred  from  com- 
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mitting  cAnes  throiifth   the  feai-  of  punishment, 
which  they  believe  w-ill  certainly  follow. 

I  -Hill  not  take  up  your  time  any  logger  with  a 
subject  which  you  will  say  scarcely  constitutes 
a  clinical  lecture,  although  wliat  :s  to  follow, 
perhaps,  can  hardly  be  deemoJ  such,  at  least, 
within  the  walls  of  this  hospital.  Penetrating- 
wounds  of  the  chest  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  from 
knives,  swords,  spears,  or  sharp-cuting  insh'u- 
ments  ;  the  other  from  musket  or  pistol  balls,  or 
other  foreign  bodies,  which  bruise  or  tear.  The 
treatment  of  a  wound  made  by  a  knife  or  sword, 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  made  by  a  musket 
ball,  and  tlie  treatment  of  a  wound  made  by  a 
musket  ball  is  usually  much  more  simple,  and 
requires  much  lesss  aid  from  scientific  surgery 
than  that  made  by  the  smaller  ball  of  a  pocket  or 
duelling  pistol.  A  few  years  back  I  was  laughed  at 
in  the  newspapers,  and  declared  to  have  outdone 
Sir  Lucius  O'Triggcr,  because  I  recommended 
that,  wht-n  gentlemen  wei-e  about  to  fight  a  duel, 
they  should  present  a  bold  front,  and  not  stand 
sideways,  for,  if  in  that  case  they  were  wounded 
in  the  chest,  one  lung  only  would  be  shot  through 
instead  of  both, thus  giving  them  a  greater  chance  of 
recovery;  and  I  further  adnsed  tli.it  the  pistols 
should  be  made  larger  in  the  bore,  md  that  more 
powder  should  be  put  into  them,  si  that  the  ball 
.should  be  sent  clean  tlirough  a  genthman,  and  not 
stop  half  way — ad^ice,  I  can  assure  you,  of  the 
somidest  nature.  I  do  not,  however,lpositively  insist 
upon  the  ball  being  larger,  inasmuch  as  the  sur- 
geon can  always,  and  must,  in  most  instances,  en- 
large the  hole,  and  remedy  the  evil  occasioned  by 
a  small  opening  ;  there  is  little  humanity  in  not 
having  powder  enough  in  the  pislol  to  send 
the  ball  ipiite  through  the  person  fired  at,  pro- 
vided it  hits  him  ;  on  the  the  contrary,  I  should 
deem  myself  guilty  of  murder,  as  much  as  the 
man,  who  actually  fired  the  pistol,  if,  knowing 
that  thirty  grains  of  powder  would,  at  twelve 
paces,  send  a  ball  through  a  man,  I  were  only  to 
put  in  twenty,  and  let  it  be  driven  half  way.  I 
spealc  surgically  and  humanelj',  and  always  "with 
the  view  of  saving  life. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Bamptyiao,  who  yvas  sliot 
in  the  back  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  one  of  Ins 
servants,  was  an  instance  of  the  mischief  following 
the  pistol  not  being  loaded  ^^•ith  sufficient  powder: 
the  ball  lodged  inside  the  ribs,  in  front.  He  was 
a  tough  old  gentleman,  and,  if  the  ball  had  gone 
through  him,  might  have  escaped,  prondcd  it  had 
been  bigger,  or  either  of  the  holes  it  had  made  had 
been  larger.  He  survived  about  eight  or  ten  days, 
dying  eventually  from  the  oppression  caused  "by 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  had  filled  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  and  had  encroached  by  its  pros- 
sure  on  the  left.  If  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet 
had  boon  bigger,  or  I  had  enlarged  the  wound, 
this  fluid  would  have  escaped,  he  would  have 
lived  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  have  then  died  from 
a  different  cause;  but  this  ray  older  colleagues 
would  not  let  rae  do,  and  I  did  "not  dare  to  do  It  in 
those  days  without  their  consent.  Tliere  is  always 
a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  a  practice  which  has  not 
received  the  stamp  of  antiquity  or  universal  cus- 
tom. People  of  condition,  in  this  country,  will 
discuss  every  branch  of  physic  and  surgery  as 
readily  and  as  stiffly  as  if  they  really  knew  some- 
about  tho_  matter,  and  to  their  own  great  disad- 
vantage; inasmuch  as  their  medical  attendants  are 
often  prevented  from  saying  and  doing  what 
would  be  both  proper  and  right  to  say  and^do;  for 
if  unsvicce.ssfid  in  what  they  did,  they  would  run 
the  risk  (]f  being  ruined  iu  reputation  by  tlie  ab- 
surd and  exaggerated  st.iries  which  are  told  in 
every  direction,  just  as  Ibe  individual  who  ulls 
them  happens  to  fancy  the  practice  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  and  often  without  even  knowing  any  one 
of  the  facts  of  (he  case.  If  I  had  thought  I  could 
have  saved  him  by  enlarging  the  openiiig-,  T  would 
have  done  it.  fight  for  it,  but  not  "kn, .win"- 
where  the  ball  w.as  lodged  in  the  chest,  anil  never 
having  seen  one  spit  up,  allhough  I  luive  .seen  a 
piecfe  of  rib  coughed  up,  and  have  known  a  man  go 
all  the  way  fr.im  ^Vatcrloo  to  Paris  with  part  of 
his  breeches  in  his  belly,  the  operation  was  not 
done.  My  excellent  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
White,  some  years  liack  liad  a  very  instructive 
case,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  was 


shot  on  Elackheath.  The  wound  speeddy  healed, 
but  the  patient  became  worse  and  w  orse,  with  ex  - 
eeeding  difficulty  of  breathing;  until,  iu  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing,  the  wound  re-opened  and  dis- 
charged two  or  three  pints  of  fluid,  after  which, 
Mr.  Kichardson  did  well. 

We  had  in  this  hospital  in  September  1S40, 
a  lad  of  IS,  who  had  shot  himself  for  love  with  a 
pistol  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  httle  ball 
went  in  just  over  the  eighth  rib.  And  lodged  iu  the 
lung,  the  pistol  not  containing  sufficient  powder 
to  send  it  through.  He  dragged  on  a  painful  ex- 
istence until  the  5th  of  December,  when  he  died, 
nis  lite  was  prolonged  for  a  short  time  by  empty- 
ing the  chest  of  its  fluid,  but  the  ball  was  loose 
and  rolled  about  on  the  diapliragm.  If  it  bad  gone 
through,  he  might  have  lived. 

The  ball,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Beaumont,  did  not 
go  through,  and  is  still  lodged:  it  did  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  open  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on  the 
left  side,  but  it  ultimately  did  so,  and  he  \ias  near 
dying,  not  from  fluid,  but  from  air  which  escaped 
from  a  small  hole  in  his  lung,  and  caused  as  much 
oppression  and  obstruction  as  if  it  had  been  fluid. 
Yon  will  find  the  particulars  of  this  case  stated  in 
a  clinical  lecture,  which  was  delivered  in  this  hos- 
pital ten  years  ago,  and  which  is  reported  in  the 
second  \ohime  of  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  The  first  inflammatoi'y  symptoms  were 
subdued  by  the  loss  of  more  than  100  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  and  not  less  than  l.'iu  from 
the  application  of  more  thivn  400  leeches  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  the  chest.  The  sjnnptoms  having 
very  much  diminished  in  severity,  he  was  removed 
from  Long's  Hotel  to  private  apartments,  when  he 
caught  cold,  which  brought  on  a  fi'esh  attack  of  in- 
flanimationwith  cough  and  spitting  of  matter,  and  he 
would  have  died  from  the  quantitj'of  air  which  had 
been  pumped  by  his  respiratory  organs  in  to  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  through  the  Imig  which  had 
ulcerated,  if  I  bad  not  enlarged  the  opening  made 
by  the  pistol  ball,  until  the  instrument  I  used,  a 
piece  of  bard  sponge  tent,  had  entered  the  chest, 
and  allowed  the  compressed  air  to  escape  on  its 
withdrawal.  Tlic  wound  in  the  lung  healed,  and 
his  lor<tcli;p  lo  now  aa  oound  in  lleulth  ns  any  ninn 
in  England.  He  owes  his  life  to  theright  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  physic  and  surgery  and 
nothing  else,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  no 
other  case  like  this  in  Europe:  he  is  a  man,  as  I 
have  often  told  him,  per  se.  Dr.Roe  has  told  me  of  a 
case  of  pneumo-thorax,  where  the  wrong  side  of 
the  chest  was  opened,  and  air  admitted,  the  man 
dying  directly  from  the  consequent  compression 
of  both  lungs,  so  that  in  performing  an  operation 
of  such  a  nature,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  first 
which  side  of  the  chest  is  full  of  air. 

Lieutenant  Forbes,  of  the  Royal  Nav}',  desired 
me,  within  these  few  days,  to  examine  a  wound  he 
had  received  in  the  right  side  of  his  chest,  on  bo:ird 
the  A/ricaine,  in  1810,  at  the  Mauritius.  A  mus- 
ket-ball entered  the  riglit  side  iu  front,  diagonally 
upwards  and  outwards,  about  two  incdies  from  the 
nipple  of  the  breast.  The  ball  did  not  pass  out, 
but,  luckily  for  biin.  it  went  through  the  wall  of 
the  chest  behind,  and  lodged  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  irritation  ; 
it  may  now  be  felt  and  seen  under  the  skin,  and  he 
said  I  might  take  it  out  if  I  liked, but  as  it  was  quite 
harmless  and  I  recollected  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  raising  tlie  deril  without  being  able  to  lay 
him  again  easily,  I  advised  him  to  keep  it. 
Tlie  ball  made  a  large  hole,  and  passed  through  the 
ouler  part  of  the  lung.  When  a  ball  passes  through 
the  middle,  or  nearer  the  root  of  the  lung,  where 
the  vessels  are  larger,  the  sulVerer  usually  bleeds 
til  death.  This  gentleman  says  he  l.ist  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  by  the  ^vonnd,  was  bled  after- 
wards to  a  great  extent  by  the  doctors,  and  was 
nearly  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  jieriod  large  (|uantities  of  blood,  air, 
and  mailer  were  constantly  pumping  out  at  the 
wound,  which  was  large  enough  tn  admit  of  their 
all  passing  through.  Ho  thought  this  was  very 
odd  and  very  wrong,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  that 
saved  his  life.  The  great  and  important  distinc- 
tion between  a  wound  from  a  musket-ball  and  a 
pistoUball  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  wound  is 
a  large  one,  in  the  latter  a  small  one  ;  w  hieli  is 
a  great  mislorlune,  for  nothing  can  be  done  with  it 


inless  it  be  enlarged.  When  a  patient  is  in  the 
state  described,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest 
passes  into  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  if  he  is  to 
Kcover,  the  wall  thickens  inside,  the  lung  becomes 
n.ore  or  less  impervious,  and  adheres  to  it ;  the 
size  of  the  chest  diminishes,  the  ribs  fall  in  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  breathing  becomes  very  im- 
perfect. Mr.  Forbes  is  in  this  state,  and  I  have 
certified  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  not  only 
that  he  is  desi-rving  of  reward  from  them  for  bis 
sufl'ii'ings,  but  on  account  of  his  case  being  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  good  surgery  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  well  deserving  of  being 
known. 

SVhcn  a  sword  er  a  knife  penetrates  the  wall  of 
the  chest,  the  cut  should  be  closed  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  it  should  be  regularly  sewn  up.  When 
I  used  to  lecture  on  surgery,  and  came  to  the 
subject  of  amputation,!  advised  you  all  to  get  broom- 
sticli.s,  and  saw  themupby  inches,  in  order  tliatyou 
might  acquire  the  necessary  facility  in  doing  it,  for  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  none  of  you  are  saw- 
yers by  intuition.  In  like  manner,  I  judge  you 
are  not  able  to  sew.  It  has  been  said,  that  a  sur- 
geon should  have  an  eagle  eye,  a  lion  heart, 
a  lady's  hand.  As  to  the  eagle  eye,  and 
the  lion  heart,  I  make  no  doubt  you  have  all 
got  them,  but  I  doubt  the  lady's  hand.  I  have 
often  thought  ray  hand  as  light  as  that  of  any 
other  man  engaged  in  the  practice  of  surgery, 
nevertheless,  I  never  could  stitch  np  a  hole  in  my 
glove,  nor  in  anything  else,  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
would  recommend  you,  then,  to  practice  the  art  of 
mending  gloves,  until  you  can  do  it  neatly  :  if 
you  cannot  arrive  at  this,  you  must  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  occurring,  avail  your- 
self of  the  assistance  of  some  good  old  lady, 
who  is  past  the  time  of  fiiinting  and  hysterics  : 
if  she  will  only  sow  up  the  wound  with  as  much 
care  and  neatness  as  she  would  a  hole  in  her  best 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  taking  in  with  her 
stitch  nothing  but  the  edge  of  the  cut  skin,  she 
will  have  done  your  patient  an  essential  service. 
The  skm  is  then  to  be  wetted,  aud  a  piece  of  dry 
goUl-beatoi's  skin  laid  on  it,  then  a  larger  piece, 
and  next  some  lint  ;  the  whole  to  be  retained  by 
plaster,  but  no  bandage  is  to  be  applied.  The  patient 
is  then  to  be  laid  on  the  wounded  side,  and  is  not 
to  be  moved  on  any  account  whatever. 

The  older  surgeons  thought  it  right  to  begin  to 
bleed,  to  purge,  and  to  glyster  forthwith — but  I 
never  could  see  the  advantage  of  bleeding  a  man  be- 
cause he  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  stabbed,  and  was 
half-dead  already  with  fright;  nor  could  I  see  how 
anything  wai^  to  be  gained  by  purging  a  man  all 
day  and  night,  whose  great  object  was  to  lie  as 
quiet  as  possible:  and  when  I  used  to  hear  some 
of  my  old  friends,  of  the  Court  of  Kxaminers,  re- 
commeudiiig  bleeding,  purging,  and  glystering 
without  'mercy,  without  hesitation,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the 
reblecdare,  the  repurgare,  the  reclystarizare,  of 
Moliere.  Adhesion  of  parts  cannot  take  place 
under  such  circumstanc«s,  and  the  less  physic  a 
person  l:ikes  tlie  butter.  If  he  should  have  been 
so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  swallowed  it,  he  muse 
nevertheless  lie  still,  happen  what  may. 

An  ordinary  wound  in  the  abdomen  ought  to  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  although  a  very  long 
one  may  require  a  stronger  stitch  here  and  there. 
I  have  heard  it  recommended,  in  such  cases,  to 
send  a  needle  through  the  muscles,  aud  to  sew 
them  together;  hut  this  was  done  by  gentlemen 
who  did  not  know,  practically,  that  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  do  not  unite  by  muscular  or  tendinous 
fibres — they  adhere  by  cellular  membrane,  be<:ome 
afterwards  se)iar:ited,  anil  a  lieiniii  is  always 
the  result.  Fancy  a  person  with  his  cairved 
needle,  three  inches  long,  working  away  at  the 
belly  of  a  gentleman  who  has  two  inches  of  tat 
under  his  skin,  and  you  may  understand  what  a 
pretty  business  it  must  be  for  the  slilcher  as  well 
as  the  stitched — and  all  for  nothing. 

A  phistic  fluid  of  a  very  adhesive  nature  soon 
begins  to  exude  from  the  edges  of  a  clean  cut 
wound,  and  reunites  them  to  each  other.  If  the 
lung  should  fall  against  the  cut  part,  the  <il>jeel 
sought  for  by  )ilaeiiig  the  patient  on  the  wounded 
side  will  be  allained ;  and  if  it  should  be  so, 
the  safety  of  your  patient  is  etisyveJ,     He  is  a 
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lucky  follow,  if  there  have  been  any  previous  in- 
Hammatiou  in  t!ie  chest  within  a  few  mouths,  by 
which  the  two  pU'ur.io  are  agglutinated.      When  a 
ball  enters  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  it  deprives  the 
parts  it  injures  of  the  capability  of  adhering  to 
each   other,  until    after    some    portion    of  their 
abi'aded  edges  have  separated  by  a  process  which 
occupies  several  days,  and  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  \\hich,  \nth   the   fluid  secreted  during  this 
time  from   tlie  inllamed  surface  of  the  cavity  ge- 
nerally, will  fill   the  chest  and,  if  not  evacuated, 
destroy  the  patient.     I  have  seen  in  London,  and 
have  had  more  or  less  the  charge  of  eight  recent 
cases    of  wounds   of  the   chest,    implicating    its 
cavity  ;  two  only  have  survi\'ed.     Lord  Beauuiont 
is  one,  Mrs.  Magnus  the  other.      I  saw  her  at 
ten  o'clock    in    the    morning  after    the    injury, 
with   Mr.   Adams,  who  came  to   my   house   for 
me.       The    ball — a  small    pistol    bullet  entered 
on    the    right    side    from    behind,    between    the 
seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  just  under  the  arm,  when 
hanging  down,  and  passed  out  in  front,  over  the 
cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  more  than  an  inch  I'rom 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.     She  had  not  spit  blood, 
and  it  Has  easily  ascertained  by  the   ear,  when 
carefully  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  chest,  tliat  the 
lung'  was  pervious  to  air,   which   induced  mo  to 
.suppose  that  the  ball  might    not  ha\o  penetrated 
the   cavity,  although    it   might   have   injured   or 
grazed   the   meudirane    lining    it.      I    abstained, 
therefore,  from  probing   the  wound,  lest  I  might 
make  that  a  penetrating  wound,  which  was  not  so 
at  the  moment.     She  was  suffering  great  pain,  had 
great  difHculty  in   breathing,  and  was  mucli  op- 
pressed.    And  now  as  to  the  question  of  enlarging 
the  hole  thus  made?     If  I  had  believed  that  the 
ball   had   passed   into  the  cavity   of  the  chest,  I 
should  have  at  once  enlai'ged  it,  as  a  hole  is  a  hole 
whenever  made,  and  it  is  as  well  done  at  once  as 
afterwards,  for  a  secretion  of  fluid  will  take  place 
about  the  fourth  day,  and  must  be  evacuated.     As 
I   did    not   belie\e    that    the    chest   was    pene- 
trated, Mr.  Adams  bled  her  in  two  bowls   and   a 
wash-hand  bason,  till  I  found  by  my  finger  on  the 
pulse  that  she  was  in  the  act  of  fainting.     She  lost 
at  this  bleeding  more  than  a  jiint  and  a  half  of 
blood,  about  half  as  much  as  was  taken  from  Mr. 
Drninmon.l  nUogelher;  it  shewed    the   strongest 
signs    of    higli    inflammatory    action,    and    she 
was    so  effectually    relieved  by  the  quantity   re- 
moved, that   it   was  not  necessary  to   blee(l   her 
again  during  the  treatment.     At  the  end  ol'  three 
weeks  of  gr.adual  improvement,  sho  was  removed 
from  the  Auction  Mart  Coffee  House  to  n  private 
lodging,  the  excitement  of  which  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, (he  cause  of  her  spitting  a  little  blood, which 
he  did  on  three  occasions,  when  I  was  desired  to 
_ee  her  again.     It   then    appeared  to  me  that  the 
injury   of  the   limg   was   probably  confined  to  a 
small  point,  anil  as  the  symptoms  were  not  urgent, 
the  palliative  system  was  persisted  in.     I  saw  her 
with  Mr.  Adams  a  third  time,  to  confer  on  the  pro- 
priety of  her  being  examined  before  the  magis- 
trates; I  went  nlnne  a  fourth  time  to   see  her  in 
order  to  ascertain  her  actual  state  after  the  wound 
had  healed,  and  she  was,  in  mj'  opinion,  alileto  take 
care  of  herself     I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ball  had  not  struck  the  lung,  nor  penolrated  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  in  the   first  instance,  although 
it   had    injured  the   membrane  lining  it,  and  had 
given  rise  to  ulceration  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
lung  after  it  had  adhered,   and  by  thus  adhering 
(which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  ear)  the  patient 
was  saved.      This  case  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  ability,  talent,  and  attention  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and    shews   the    propriety    of  not  probing    these 
wounds  when  there  is  a  hope  of  their  not  having 
penetrated  the   cavity   of  the  chest,  and  for  not 
doing  which  he  merits  the  highest  praise. 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  in  me  who  know 
better,  and  it  would  only  lead  you  into  error,  if  I 
were  to  allow  yivu  to  suppose  that  a  penetrating 
wound  of  the  chest  and  lungs  could  ordinarily 
be  treated  with  success  in  so  simple  a  manner. 
There  never  has  been  any  case  of  wound  of  the 
lung  which  recovered  without  extreme  hazard 
and  great  loss  of  blood.  Mr.  Drummond  was 
wo^uuled  in  the  ■  back,  about  two  inches  from 
the  spine,  and  the  ball  was  fi>und  half  an  inch 
under    the    skin,    nearly    at    an    opposite  point 


in   front.       From  the  absence  of  all  the   symp- 
ti>ms  of  alarm  or  shock  that  usually  indicate  the 
lesion  of  a  vital  part,   I  was  willing  to  hope   that 
the  ball  might  not  have  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the 
chest;  and  as  the  opening  made  by  it  was  too  small 
to  allow  the  finger  to  follow  it,  especially  as  Mr. 
Drummond  was  a  very  stout  man, I  did  not  choose 
to    run    the  risl;  of  examining  it  with    a  probe, 
which,  if  the  ball  had  run  round,  nught  have  done 
much    mischief.        The    exiraclion    of   the    ball 
was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  ;    it  would  have 
remained  where  it  was  without  doing  any  harm, 
but  there  is  a  common  prejudice  in  favour  of  re- 
moving it ;  and  I  also  did  it,  because  I  was  anxious 
to  find,  if  possible,  some  confirmation  of  our  hope 
that  the  ball  had  gone  round  outside  the  cavity,  by 
being   able   to   trace  it  from  before  backwards,  if 
only  for  an  inch.      I  could  not,  however,  trace  its 
passage  in  any  direction,  nor  could  I  do  it  in   a 
satisfactory   manner  on    the   examination     after 
death.     It  passed  from  the  omentum  to  thi^  edge  of 
the  end  of  tlie  eighth  rib,  but  how  it  jumped  thence 
to  the  place  where  it  was  lodged,  I  cannot  exactly 
explain,  and  would  recommend  your  applying  for 
further  information,  if  you  require  it,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.      Ilis  Lordship  was  able,  from  hearing  a 
statement  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Magnus,  according 
to    the  report  in  the  papers,   to   decide   without 
knowing  anything  of  the  nature  or  treatment  of 
Mr.   Drummond's  wound,  that  the  two  cases  were 
exactly  alike  in  all  respects.      Now  his  Lordship 
could  only  have  discovered  this  from  that  omnis- 
cience which  naturally  falls  upon  a  chief  magis- 
trate, on  his  attaining  office,  and  which  I  trust,  ho 
will  exercise  on  this  point  also  for  your  edification 
and  mine,  and  that  of  all  other  ignorant   people, 
who  are  willing-  to  rely  upon  his  knowledge   and 
discretion  upon  so  delicate  a  subject. 

The  ball  was  extracted  at  5  p.m.  on  F.riday 
evening,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Drummond  again  at  S  and 
at  12,  and,  as  he  was  quite  easy,  I  left  him  willi 
the  hope  that  our  best  wishes  might  be  realized. 
At  five  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  I  was  sent  for, 
and  found  him  suffering  from  great  uneasiness, 
and  difficulty  in  breathing,  accompanied  by  a  pnr- 
tieular  catch  or  jerk  in  respiration,  that  in- 
dicated a  wound  of  the  diaphragm.  The  chest 
sounded  well  to  the  ear  in  every  part,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  having  es- 
caped an)'  serious  mischief  although  it  miglit  have 
been  Injured  by  the  ball  passing  between  it  and 
he  diaphragm.  I  opened  two  veins  in  each  arm,and 
obtained,  with  great  difficulty,  abont  12  ounces 
of  blood,  the  veins  being  small,  and  the  arm  very 
fat,  so  that  the  bleeding  was  stopped  by  the  fat 
closing  the  openings  I  had  made.  It  gave  him  some 
relief:  the  blood  was  neither  cupped  nor  buffed: 
at  10  o'clock  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Jackson  decided, 
that  as  the  difllcuUy  of  breathing  was  greater,  the 
jerk  had  increased,  and  there  was  great  oppres- 
sion and  misery,  although  he  was  not  in  absolute 
pain,  and  the  pulse  was  ll'i,  (they  only  varied 
from  lOS  to  1 12  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,) 
he  ought  to  be  bled  again.  Mr.  Cooper  tried  and 
failed  to  draiv  blood  from  either  arm,  and  I  re- 
([uesfed  him  to  open  the  left  temporal  artery. 
This  he  did  with  his  accustomed  dexteritjf,  but 
the  artery  would  not  bleed,nor  another  small  branch 
which  I  opened  myself,  and  only  four  or  five 
ounces,  at  most,  could  be  obtained.  lie  had  taken 
four  grains  of  calomel  over  night,  and  was  to  have 
had  a  saline  aperient  draught  every  six  hours;  the 
nurse,  however,  who  obeyed  my  directions  to  ex- 
amine carefully  all  the  excretions,  informed  me, 
that  he  had  passed  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  blood, 
and  the  aperients  were  immediately  suspended. 
I  now  had  reason  tobelieve,that  theball  had  not  onl^- 
wound*.'d,  but  had  penetrated  the  diaphragm,  and 
had  probably  opened  an  intestine,  and  that  the 
cavities  of  tlif  chest  and  abdomen  had  both  been 
injured,  and  must  become  inflamed.  With  a  con- 
stitutii^in  apparently  unequal  to  bear  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  most  dangerous  character,  ndiich  I 
knew  must  ensue,  or  the  remedies  necessary  to 
subdue  it,  the  prospect  was  a  nielincholy  one,  and 
I  did  not  conceal  it  from  bis  family.  Three  dozen 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  side,  but  they  drew 
very  little  blood,  and  the  biles  would  not  bleed 
afterwards.  Dr.  Hume,  an  old  friend,  having 
called  to  enquire  after  him,  I  requested  Mr.  C. 


Drummond  to  add  him  te  our  consultations,  night 
and  morning,  anil   we   had  the  advantage  of  his 
assistance    during   Sunday   and    Monday.       The 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  which  appeared  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  did  not   increase  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  and  at  the  consultation  at  10,  on 
Monday  morning,  we  entertained  some  hope  that 
they  ^yould  remain  within  reasonable  bounds.     At 
12,  Miss  Drummond  scat  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
much  worse.      I   found  him  suffering  great  pain 
and    uneasiness     at     and    under    each    wound, 
with  a  greater  jerk  and  oppression  in  breathing. 
I  ordered  him  Iialf-a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, and  summoned  Dr.  Hume,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Jackson   for  two  o'clock.     He   slept  a  little, 
from  one  till  two  ;    the  symptoms  were,  however, 
urgent,  pulse  112,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  ho 
ha  must  lose  blood,  and  the  cupper,  Mr.  Mapleson 
was  in  attendance;  but  as  cupping  is  but  a  bad 
substitute   for   general  bleeding,  I  determined  to 
try  again  to  bleed  him,  and  the  same  vein  which 
could  not  bleed  before,  now  yielded  twelve  ounces, 
when  the  fat  interfered,  and  no  mote  could  be  ob- 
tained.    The   blood,   before   it  separated  Into,  its 
solid   and  fluid  parts,  was    actually  like   size   In 
colour,  and  soon  cupped  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  its 
abstraction  gave  him  relief.  Two  grains  of  calomel 
with  half  a  grain  of  opium  were  ordered  every  two 
hours.     At  ten  at  night  Dr.  Hume,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  Mr.   Jackson   saw   him    again  and  althorgh 
he   had  been    relieved     by    the     bleeding,    and 
had  slept    a  little,   the  oppression  and     painful 
uneasiness  had  returned  with  even  greater  severity, 
and   he  was  again  bled  to   the   amount  of  from 
12  to  14  ounces,  when  the  blood   ceased  to   flow, 
apparently   from  the   same  cause,  the  fat   inter- 
vening, although  the   pulse  remained  unaffected. 
This  again  greatly  relieved  him.    Atfivenext  morn- 
ing (Tuesday)  Mr.  Jackson  and  I  were  sent  for  in 
couseipience  of  the  return  of  all  the  symptoms,anJ 
particularly  the  jerk  and  difticulty  of  breathing  in 
a  more  aggravated  state.     He  had  slept  but  little 
from  the  opium,  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that 
be  would  soon  die  unless  relief  could  be  obtained; 
twelve  ounces  more  blooil  were  accordingly  drawn 
from  the  other  arm.     This  time  he  bled  freely,  and 
more     might   have   been   obtained,    had   it   been 
prudent  to  let   it  flow.     It  was  equally  as  yellow, 
as  cupped, and  as  firin  on  division  when  coagiUated, 
and  tin?  solid  part  was  in  as  due  proportion  with 
the  fluid,  as  on  the  two  previous  occasions,  and  the 
relief  obtained  wfis  equally  satisfactory.     I  had 
seen  Mr.  Drummond  six  times  in  each  24  hours, 
besides  ;in  hour  or  two  spent  with  him  during  the 
night.     1    had  ascertained   by  ear,   three  times  a 
day,  the  state  of  his  chest,  and  when  we  met  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  usual  hour  often,  1  knew  that  our 
patient  could  bear  no  further  loss   of  blood  with 
advantage — that  fluid  was  collecting  in  his  chest, 
and  that  if  he  liveil,  it  must  soon  be  evacuated  to 
prevent  another  evil  mcu'e  certainly  fatal  than  even 
inflammation.     It  was  with  very  mournful  feelings 
I  said  to  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  .lackson,  for  whose 
able  and   cordial  co-operation  I  am  grateful,  "  If 
we  bleed  our  patient  again,  we  shall  lose  him,  and 
we  sliall  lose  him  equally  if  we  do  anything  else." 
Dr.IIume  could  notattend  and  as  there  was  some 
doulit  as  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  there  might 
be  in   the   chest,    and   I  was    determined  to  leave 
notliing  undone  that  could  give  him   the  smallest 
chance    for     life.        I    requested    Mr.     Charles 
Drummond    to   allow  the    nearest    physician    of 
repute  to  replace  Dr.  Hume.  Dr.  Chambers,  on  his 
arrival,  approved  of  all  that  had  been  done,  but 
could,   unfortunately,   add   nothing  to   what  was 
doing,  and  the  calomel  and  opium  were  continued 
with  an  additional  dose  of  morphia.     I  explained 
to   him   what  would  be  necessary  to  be   done  in 
regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  in  the  chest, 
as  soon  as  we  could  be  sure  that  the  quantity  col- 
lected (which  is   easily    ascertained  by  the  ear) 
was  seriously  compressing  the  lung.and  preventing- 
he  due  admission   of  air  into  it.     We  met  again 
at  4  P.M.,  by  which  time  he  had  had  some  sleep, 
the  uneasiness    and  oppression  had  lessened,  the 
l]rc:ithiDg   was    easier,    ho  was    in   good    spirits, 
.■Mill  the  pulse  112,  compressible  and  soft,  but  not 
\-,  eak.     He  had  lost  about  fifty-six  ounces  of  blood 
by  Mr.  .Jackson's  computation, in  four  or  five  daj's. 
We  thought  him  better,   and  expressed  our  hope 
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^,Ti^ta^ilvthat^vlH■u^vemetat'lU  at  »igl>^-e 

I      1,1  !,.>  .."lile  to  "ivf  a  more  positive  ftsMiMncc 

should  be  alJie  ^^  .-"^        .    -.ti,^  Ununmoud  sent 

of  real  amcudment.     xVt  , ,  Mibs  ^"'      ,    ,       ^ 

less  snrpv.sed  than  I  1  a>l  ^^  ^.j,,,. 

alteration.     He  died  a     0   1  e  ne.t  .^^  ^^^^ 

o.>t  any  g'-eator  st,li.n;n     .h=u.  t  ^^^.^^^^  .^_ 

ahvavs  complamed  or,  *"'"  >^     ,.•.,,:  ,„. 
supportable  «nefl.iuess  and  difficulty  of  b.e^ 

nfi  ,     ,„tfm  examuiittion  Vou  uno«.     im. 

K,      f  A°i  h     i  dimised  over  the  right  side  of  the 
blood  ^>hRl.  »as  ain  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

r::p^'of^^j-^i'^'^'"fT^,rb:li 

ivi?hiid   been  hurt   in  the   transit  of   the   ball 
Tl  r^  .h"he  abdlen.  but  «hioh  «as  not  disco 
Ired  f  om  the  parts  injured  being  impacted  toge- 
ther fom  the  effects  ;>f  intlammation.     I  am  of 
Snion  n.an  this  bleeding  V^^VJ^^ 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  «as,  in  addition  to     le 
destroviu-  and  incurable  nature  of  the  wound   the 
fmmedia  I  cans«  of  his  dissolution.     The  ciuantit> 
cMoodfn  ;he  abdomen  could  no.  -d    be  asc-er- 
tained  as  it  was  diffused  over  every  part  oi  the  i  ight 
sX      it  "  as  not  less    than  twelve    ounces,  and 
^!ht  have   been  tvrice  that   amount.     He  ne  er 
Tomp  ahied  of  uneasiness  in  any  T^rt  ot  the  abdo 
mTn  under  the  most   careful  examination   except 
Tn  a.h  the  part  where  the  ball  was  extracted 

As  I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  shall  nute  the 
fifth  book  or  at  at  allevents,  for  some  time,  I  wdl 
take  up  e^ch  of  these  subjects  separately  lu  some 
future  clinical  lectures. 

LECTURES  ON  CHEMTSTRT. 

B-   JOHV  SCOFFERN,  ^-D.  Lecturer  o  Chembtr;-,  al 
the  AlJersgjle  School  ot  Medicine. 


species  of  phrenogamous  plants.      los.era  ™,  1  ^^^^  l^S^.^~^- 
■L\  a  Mexican  species  ol  Ag^ve,  and  of  saKola.     biUliajit  pl^^^^^^^^^  .,^  „,^,  (..„.,„ 

may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  „o  ,„o    ,if  nblinne  octohcdrons,  with  a  rhombic  base,  ov 


7^:::ii::i^  this  body  is  kelp-the  r^^iU  t^  the 

combnstiou  of  plants  belonging  to  Fuconhe,  one  of 

the  divisions  of  the  family  Alga;. 

■Ihe  substance  kelp,  «hich  is  a  semifused  mass 

of  ashes,  from  the  plants  just  mentioned,  and 
vhich  contains  a  great  number  of  saline  material., 
was  formerly  prepared  almost  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  forming  the  carbonate  of  soda  ;  now, 
however,  this  salt  is  obtained  from  the  decompo- 
T  on  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  kelp  is  almost 
exclusively  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  ..b- 
tainino-  from  it  ultimately  the  body  Wfw.       •  < 

1  theory- of  the  process  will  be  rendered  mtelligible 
bv  remeniberilig  that  the  ^''li»^°^kelp  isin  ti.u  i 

'  with  sodium  and  magnesium    «=  >«^' f !"' "J '^^'i; 
rets    of  the    metals  ;    that    those   salts   aie  moie 


heavy,  its  density  being,  according  to  cak^'at  -n, 
8707.     Iodine  is  slightly   soluble  in  water,  seven 
thousand  parts  of  the  latter  dissolving  about  one 
p^t.     In  Lohol  and  ether  its  solubility  .s  mucli 
Cater     It  may  also  be  dissolved  very  readilj 
g^'ttlutions    of    the     iodides.        The     pecuUar 
color    of    iodine    vapour    is,     in     many     cases 
snfticiently    characteristic     test;     but     a      ai 
more  delicat'e  one  is   starch,  as    was  'l'^'"-;'"' 
by    ISIessrs.    Colin    and    Gaultier     de     Olaubi) 
f  o  this  it  imparts  a  blue  colour,  capable  of  removal 
by    the    application    of  heat  or    an    alkali.       Mi- 
croscopic experiments  teach  us  some  yery  curiou^ 
facts  in  relation   to  the   mutual  action  ol  K^me 
and  starch  ;    the  latter  substance  is  ^';""P>«'^  °' 
minute  globuloid  molecules,  composed    oi  an  ex- 


rets   of  the   metals  ;    that     hose  salts  "<>"»«    minute  ^  ^„^,  ^„    internal    gela- 

soluble  than  any  other  -""'>l'^'"<';"^,tv   .  ay"  be      inou    mals  Lv.lJ.       Now  it  is  on  the  forraer 
Uelp  ;    and  that,  when  sep-a^ed      h^    ™7  ^  fc  that  iodine  exerts  any  agency  ^__^e  Wa^ 


..       .P        „.„  ,..M,,ino.  oure  ^-^'^^"^^^^   „„i,,.,,e%   of   the  same    ^ape     or 

size  ;  thus  preparing  us  to  expect  some  clitterences 
in  chemical  composition.  Such  have  no  alwaj. 
been  satisfactorily  established,  but  at  «"  '^vent^ 
iodine  yields  with  different  varieties  «f  f^'^>^ 
ditferenl  shades  of  blue  and  ;.,./,.-,  a.^t"'''-';  /^* 
stance  obtained  from  the  nnla  Ml^muj,,  ;    oi  etc 


binoxide    of    manganese,  yielding-  pure  iodine 
iust  as  chloride  of  sodium  is  decomposed  under 
^precisely    similar    circumstances,    yielding   pure 

■^'irorder.  then,  to  proceed  in  accordance  w^Uh 
the  e  principles,  kelp  is  first  lixiviated  w.  h  watei, 
b    tvh^ch  mean;  acSrboneous  mass  js  lett   und 
solved,  and  all  the  saline  materials  obtained  in  .o 


lution.      This 


;  saline  materials  obtained  m  so-    ^^"«;,^--;.    „",;;;     ^n  of  iodine  slightly 
-'»'- '^_''-"?rP?[t!^,:^r  br:T'^tln/f.r  iodine  with  s.^^^ 


The  substance,  io^i".-,  so  allied  in  many  of  il» 
leading  properties  to  chlorine,  was  discovered  in 
ISU  by  M.  CouvtoU,  a  manufacturer  of  saUpetrc. 
at  Paris  ■  its  properties,  however  vv-ere  first  in- 
yes^gated  by  Clemen,.  Davy,  and  Gay-Lussac 
On  account  "of  the  properties  it  has  of  yielding 
?ioleTcX.red  vapours  when  heated.  It  has  been 

ermed  iodine,  from  Io,u,..,  vi6le,^    Iodine  is   oim 
lu  both  kingdouis  of  nature  rather  widely    it  not 
arXdlffused.     In  the  inorgan  zed  kingdom  we 
find  it  united  with  certain  ores  of  sUver,  of  cad- 
iinm   and   zinc,  and   of  lead.      Sea-water   trom 
Xy  reg-Ion,  so  far  as  experiment  has  been  made 
conuins    it,    probably    united    with    sodium    and 
n"  um    constituting   iodid.^,    or    lodurets    ot 
the"e  metals.      Certain  mineral  waters  also  con- 
tain it      for  instance,  in  a  brine  spnng  at  Nant- 
wich,  in  Cheshire,  there  «  us  about  a  gl^aln  of  iodine 
in  twelve  gallons.       It  has  also  been  discovered  in 
the  rock  salt  of  the  Tyrol.      The  fact  ot  its  dis- 
coyery  in  brine  springs  and  rock  salt  is  exceed- 
inelv'interesting-.  for,  on  the  supposition  that  both 
are  the  results  of  depositions  from  an  .antediluvian 
ocean,  (which  is  the  theory  generally  received)  tie 
latter  must  have  had  the  same  constitution  as  the 
oceanic  waters  of  our  own  era.      Iodine  has  also 
been  found  in  several  other  mineval  springs.     All 
Copeland  detected  it  in  the  carbonated  .halybeate 
of  Bonnin"ton;  Dr.  Daubeuy  found  li-n  gallons  ot 
Eobbiu's  ^VeU  at  Leamington  to  contain  about  one 
irrain  of  iodine  ;  Chi-ltenham  water  contains  it  too. 
but  in  a  much  smaller  proportion ;  iodine  has  more- 
over been  discovered  in  several  Geraian.  Italian, 
and    South   American    mineral    springs.      In    the 
or<raniz.d  kingdom   the   pivsince  of  lodme  seems 
confined   to  certain  of   the    lower   animals    and 
vegetables.     The   animal  genera,    Spongia,  Gor- 
r'onia     and    Doris,    have    been   proved   to  con- 
win  it  ■     and  it  is,  moreover,   found  in   the  enve- 
lopes of  the  eggs  of  the  sepin,  or  ciilth-fi.h.     ( hie 
instance    occurs    of    its    presence    m   the    order 
Useritt  ■    near  Ascolti,  in  Italy,  an  insect  has  bee-n 
found,  term.d  by  Savi    /„',..«  falidissimur    which, 
when  irritated  or  disturixd,  emits  a  yellow  thud 
strongly  smelling  of  iodine,  and  winch  yields   a 
blue  colour  with  starch— a  character,  as  we  shall 
sec  hereafter,  which  is  peculiar  to  iodine. 

In  marine  cryptogamic  vegetables,  iocUne  is  very 
generally  diffused,  and  it  has  been  found  in  several 


open  pan,  when  the  various  salts  which  it 
tains  are  deposited  in  an  inverse  order  to  then 
Siui;.  First  are  obtained  the  soda  sa^ts 
namely,  common  salts,  carbonate  and  sulphate  " 
soda  -all  of  which  are  separated  by  a  perforated 
shovel  The  liquid  is  then  run  into  narrow  pan. 
and  allowed  to  c'ool,  by  which  means  «-  olitain., 
chrvstals  of  chloride  of  potassium.  He  s.imt 
ope Vatons  are  sever.al  times  repeated  until  certain 
indications  of  color  and  density  prove  that  little  ex 
e  t  he°iodides  of  sodium  and  -agnesium  remain 
To  this  is  added  sulpluiric  acid  in  exce..,  which 
Icom, OSes  any  carbonate  there  may  b^  Present 
and  also  the  -sulphurets  whuh  have  bo^-L  P 
duced  diiiino-  the  burning  of  the  plants.  To  thi 
■Ml.  'prepared  is  added  pei-xide  of  manganese 
in^leadln  'retort  imbedded  in  a  ^aud  ba  h  an  I 
heat  beino-  applied,  iodine  conies  over,  and  it.  (Oi 
vtdh. "proper  receivers,  mixed  however  w.tli  a 
Variable  portion  of  water,  -bichU  rather  difficu 
to  be  separated  entirely,  and  indeed  ;  hah  tit 
manufacturer  has  no  great  inducement  to  at  uupt 
Should  it  be  desirable  however  to  ascertain  l^e 
ouantity  of  water  thus  mixed  with  any  saiuple,  t  e 
nrSem  may  be  thus  solved -.-Heat  the  loduie 
F,  a  tube  with  a  little  fused  chloride  of  calcium, 
hich  substance  absorbs  all  the  w^ater.  and  at  ^e 
same  time  becomes  mechanically  mixed  w  tli 
"hue  on  increasing  the  heat,  h-vevel^  the  latte 
,nay  be  entirely  dissipated,  I'-^aving  nothing  mt 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  whole  f  '''«-, "^^j^ 
consequently-,  the  increased  vveight  ol  he  cl  o.^de 
of  calcium  fcoi-responds  to  the  amount  o^  atcr^ 
orio-inally  present  in  the  specimen.  I  he  tlieoiy 
of  "the  liberation  of  iodine  by  the  action  of  ta.l- 
phuricacid  and  the  oxide  of  manganese  on  the 
odide  of  sodium,  or  magnesium,  or  ^o  b  is  p^e 
cisely  analogous  to  the  change  which  lakes  place 
whe^  chloride  of  sodinm.  -.^imilariy  treated  and 
on  the  supposition  that  iodide  ofsodu.m  i.  alone 
present  is  represented  by  this  formula— 
SO-f-MuO^  and  Nal  give  Mn.O.SO'  NaO  and  I. 
Io.lbie  has  a  bluish  black  color,  something  le- 
sembling  in  appearauce  plumbago,  or  blacl>  i>  ■"■■ 
U  is  a  n7m-conduc,or  of  electricity,  '^f ,"."'", 
passed  through  retl  hot  tubes,  or  treated  m  a 
l.ther  way,  i.  has  never  yet  bf  n.'-^so'"'.!  '"to  .ui> 
simpler  form.  'It  is  soft  and  friable  ;  its  spetihc 
grality  has  never  been  correctly  determined 
Thomson  makes  it  3.08-Gay-Lussac  •!■!'■  "•!' 
produce,  a  yellow  stain  upon  the  sk.u.  which,  how- 
ever, is  re'moved  by  the  application  ol  i.juoi 
potassa-,  or  by  lieat,-thus  distinguishing  it^lrom 
Ihe  yellow  stain  produced  by  nitric  acid.  ■\\  hen 
moist,  it  is  exceedingly  volatile,  yielding  at  a  tem- 
perature between  70"  and  80„  a  pale  violet  colored 


vellow      In  testing"  for  iodine  with  starch     it   is 
nlp^nsable  that  the  solutions  be  neither  alkaline 
nor  1^  .t  -,  in  the  former  case  two  salts  are  prodnced 
namch    an  io.Ude  of  the  metallic  radical,  and  an 
roT,  e  oAhe  alkali,  neither  of  which  is  capable  of 
ac   ng  on  starch.     The  action  of  heat  in  remonng 
the  colour  is  not  understood  ;    theory  wo  , Id  indi- 
cate that  the  iodine,  being  volatile,  is  ehminated- 
suA  cam  ot  be   th^"   fact    inasmuch  as  the  colour 
•  lurnTwhen  the  solution  has  again  become  cold, 
iodine  is  said  to  be  occasion.ally  adulterated  wit 
plumbago,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  P"-on''»^-  ' » 
niancranese;    frauds  which  can  be  easily  detected 
'  bv    iie  action  of  alcohol.-all    except    the    iodine 
ri^maining  undissohed.      The  atomic  weigh     o. 
iodine  may  be  considered  as  about  Ut..      in   .m 
iielaUons,  iodine  presents  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  chlorine.;    but   its    action   is  not   ^o  po«-e  ^ 
Like  chlorine  and  oxygen,  it  appears  at  the  pos 
tive  pole  or  anode  of  voltaic  arrangements,  and   s 
hence  classed  with   the    electro-negatives.     This 
Stbeu.   for  the  properties   of  iodine   in    is 
"mple  or  uncombined  state;    we  now  come  to  its 
oTbinations  with   oxygen      Of  th-se  there    are 
three,  or    according    to  others,  tour,  represented 
by  the  accompanying  table. 


Oxide  of  iodine., 
lodous  acid    .... 

Iodic  acid 

Periodic  acid . 


o 

1 

t 

2 

y 

."S 

7 

vapour.     At  220»  it  fuses,  and  at  JaU' 


Of  these  only  the  iodic  acid  is  imporlant  or  i^^^^ 
teresting;  thecompositionevenofthctwohrstisu 
determined.     Periodic  acid  is  P'-^-avcd  bv  a  tecW 
process,  and  is  so  unimporlnnt  an  agent    '"at  1  s  . 
not  mention  it  further.        od.c  add  is.  .  s  )ou  ».» 
have  perceived  by  the  table,  a  compound  ot   one 
eo    io  ine'aud  five  .oxygen,  being  analogous     n 
this  respecJ  to  the  nitric,  chloric  andbromic  acids 
With  al    of  which  indeed  it  corresponds  in  many 
lea  lino  properties.     Iodic  achl  cannot  be  obtained 
by     ie"direct  action  of  oxygen  up..n  -od-no,  hence 
the  processes  for  making  it  are  somewhat  comph- 
aed       According  to  Mr.  Council  it  -'.y   «  F  " 

v  e  ds  up  this  latter  element  in  the  requisite  pro- 
;  W'  1  have  tried  this  proc..ss..vn.Mm^ 
and  have  never  found  it  capable  of  v.cUng.ood 
,.c,ult        V   better  process,  allhough   exc.  edingl) 
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jiuliith;  two  bodies  result,  chloride  of  iodine  and 
iodic  acid,  llio  I'onner  of  which  may  bo  driven  ott' 
by  the  ajiplicalion  of  lieat,  leaving  iodic  acid  jnire, 
in  the   funn  of  a  white  powder,  very  soluble    in 
water.     Its  solulion  possesses  acid  properties  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  tasting  exceedingly  sour,  and 
stront^ly  reddening  lilnnis.      Ou  a  solution  of  eoUl 
starcli    i(    does  not  exert  any   action,    hut    ^^llen 
mixed  with  deoxidizing  bodies,  such  as  sulphurous 
acid,  or  chlorine,  and  then  added  to  a  cold  solution 
of  starch,  the  usual  blue  colour  appears,  on  account 
of  the    abstraction    of    oxygen,   and    consequent 
liberation  of  iodine.     Hence  it  is  that  iodic  acid  is 
a  wry  valuable  re-agent  for  determining  indirectly 
the  presence  of  .sulphuric  acid.     The  theory  of  this 
action   involves  certain  substances  not  yet  spoken 
of  in  tliese  lectures,  but  still  I  hope  to  render  my- 
self intelligible.     I  nnist  premise  that  although  we 
possess  a  very  good  direct  test  for  sulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  in  baryta,  or  soluble  burytic  salts, 
yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  complete 
action  that   the  sulphuric  acid  be  uneoTitaniinated 
to  any  very  great  extent  with  organic  matter.      It 
follows,   therefore,  that  in  case  of  poisoning  with 
sulphuric   acid  the  determination  of  the  presence 
of  this  substance  is  by  no  means  easy  according  to 
the  usual  comse  nl'  ]iroceeding.     If  sulphuric  acid, 
which    is   composed   of   one  ei[.    of  sulphur  -|- 
ihrce  of  oxygen,  be  heated  with  almost  any  car- 
bonaceous  body,  two  cq:    of  o.xygcn  are  removed 
from  every  two  cq  :    of  sidpliuric  acid,  cai'bonic 
a(nd  escapes,  as  also  does  siil/iliurous  ncitl,  or  SO-. 
That  sulphurous-,   acid  really  is  eliminated  during 
this  proceeding  may  be  determined   by  heating  a 
fragment  of  vegetable  or  animal   matti'r,  such  as 
cork  or   leather,  \\ith    sulphuric  acid    in    a    test 
tube,  >vhcn  there  will  presently  be  given  otf  a  gas 
smelling  like  an  intlamed  brimstone  match  ;  tliis  is 
sulphurous  acid.     Sulphurous  acid  then  is  nothing 
more  than  sulphurjr  a.'id  deprived  nf  a  portion    of 
its   oxygen,  which  portion  will  be  abstirlx'd  again 
on  any  convenient  opporlunity.      Now  iodic  acid 
yields  up  its  o.xygcn  with  great  readiness,  and  a 
stream  of  sulphurous  acid  being  passed  through  it, 
there  result  free  iodine  and  sidphuric  acid.     From 
a  consideration  of  these  facts  we  learn  a  very  easy 
process  for  determining  the  pi;psence  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  stomach.      We  will  suppose  that  it  is 
there  mixed  with  all  manner  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances.      The  latter  caiimt  be  separated, 
nor  miisf   they  if  possiijie  ;    I)ut  the  whole  of  the 
contents  should  be  ]>liteed  in   a  capacious  retort, 
together  with  a  little  ]it)wdered  charcoal,  to  insure 
the  presence  of  a  sullicicnt  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter;  the  beak  of  the  retort  being-|inserted  under 
a  mixture  of  starch  and  iodic  acid,  the  heat  of  a  sand 
bath  should  be  applied.     Presently,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  sulphurous  aeid  is    liberated,   which 
decomposes   iodic   acid,   ati^tractiiig  oxygen,    and 
necessarily  eliminating  iodine,  which  latter  imme- 
diately   tinges  the  starch   blue,  whilst    sulpluo /> 
aeid,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  originally  exist- 
ing in  the  stomach,  is  left,  in  the  vessel  containing 
the  starch  and  iod'e  acid.  For  sulphuric  acid,  then, 
iodic  aeid  is  a  valuable  test ;    it  is  also  a  test  for 
morphia,  which  abstracts  oxygen  from  it,  although 
slowly,  and  of  c<_iurse  renders  it  capable  ol'  imjiart- 
ing  a  blue  colour  to  starch.      Chlorine  and  iodine 
imite  together  in  two  proportions,  but  the  result- 
ing compounls  are  unimportant. 


COURSE  OF  IJiCTURES  ON  THE  DIAG- 
NOSIS, PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYS- 
TEM, 

By  MAR-HALL  HALL,  M.D„F.R.S.,  FHlmi- nfUie  Poyal  CuUege 
of  Ph.vsiciAiis,  London,  Jtc.  .tr. 

f Li;rTfni:  IX..  DclWcreil  Deccmlicr  '.'Ist.  181?. 

Gi.NTLi.MEN, — Before  I  ]iroeeed  to  tho  subjci't  of 
the  true  spinal  marrow,  I  wish  to  draw  ytuir  allen- 
tion  to  a  point  or  two  ^\hich  I  left  unnotii-od  at 
the  former  l''cture.  Now,  if  you  iix  yoiu*  eye  on 
tho  line  mark'-d  A  11  in  the  diagram  before  you, 
you  will  see  that  it  denotes  the  seat  of  hemiplegia, 
n  rising  from  blood  clliised  in  the  cerebrum.  You  will 
remember  that  when  laceration  takes  ]ilace,  then 
hemiplegia  occurs  in  the  opposite  side  of  tho  body  ; 
so  that,  A\-hen  the  paralysis  is  complete,  tho  patient 
cannot  more  the  haud  or  the  leg — or,  if  he  can  move 


it  at  all.  he  does  so  very  inefficiently  and  very 
imperfectly.  The  act  of  v'oliiinn,  in  tliat  ease,  has 
been  by  some  power  or  olher  severed  from  the 
paralytic  side  ;  there  is  a  division  between  tlie 
seat  of  voliticjn  and  the  muscles,  which  ought  to  be 
moved  by  the  action.  At  the  same  time,  H-hen 
the  patient  is  alfeeled  by  any  emotion  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  it  is  precisely  that  arm  and  leg  which 
arc  the  most  moved.  Therefore,  though  the  voli- 
tion be  severed  from  the  paralytic  muscles,  motion 
is  not  ;  the  seat  of  volition  is,  but  the  seat  of 
motion  is  not.  AVhat  i.s  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  must  here  come?  Most  assuredly — that  the 
seat  of  motion,  wherever  it  be  situated,  must  be 
seated  near  the  spinal  marrow-  in  that  line  which 
I  have  indicated  ;  and  I  want  yon  to  see  distinctly 
that  the  seat  of  volition  is  Iiigher  in  the  nervous 
system  than  tlie  seat  of  motion.  The  same  thing 
applies  with  regard  to  respiration  :  if  a  patient 
yawn  you  find  that  the  paralytic  arm  is  moved, 
though  he  cannot  move  it  by  any  effort  of  the  will. 
What  is  the  conclusion  here  ?  That  the  s'lurce 
of  motion  in  the  act  of  respiration  is  situated 
lower  doH n  than  the  seat  of  volition.  This  you 
see  is  an  important  practical  point. 

Now  we  know  that  the  source  of  volition  is  in 
the  medulla  oblongata;  why  should  not  the  source 
of  motion  be  in  the  medulla  oblongata  ?  Now  I 
believe  that  motion  has  its  sole  sourco  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  tho  argument  I  have 
adduced  goes  far  to  prove,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
seat  of  motion  is  below  the  seat  of  volition.  Now 
we  know  that  in  paralysis,  which  takes  place  from 
a  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  producing  pai"a- 
plegia,  though  both  the  scats  of  vohtion  and 
motion  are  entire,  the  arm  is  moved  independently 
I'f  the  former.  The  conclusion  is,  inevitably, 
that  the  seat  of  volition  is  higher  in  the  brain  than 
the  seat  of  motion.  This  is  not  all,  for  there  is 
an  extraordinary  set  of  facts  respecting  pain.  You 
are  aware,  because  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned 
the  fact,  that  lacerate  the  brain  as  you  will,  you 
have  no  pain — the  olfactory  nerves  exhibit  no  pain 
— the  optic,  or  the  acoustic  nerves  exhibit  no  pain ; 
there  is  no  pain  inflicted  in  any  of  these  nerves 
of  the  brain,  but  touch  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  are  the  nerves  of  touch,  and  you  have  pain. 
Does  not  it  strike  you  as  an  extraordinary  fact, 
that  the  nerve  of  one  sense  should  be  susceptible 
of  pain,  and  that  the  nerves  of  all  the  others 
should  not  ?  Yet  it  is  so,  and  w-hat  is  the  conclu- 
sion ?  It  is  this,  that  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
contain,  besides  the  nerve  of  sense,  some  other 
nerve  that  belongs  to  the  spinal  marrow,  which  is 
the  seat  of  pain. 

Now  I  will  detail  a  very  interesting  experiment, 
performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  many  years 
ago,  upon  a  rabbit.  This  little  animal  was 
entirely  deprived  of  the  cereiiellum,  and  there 
was  no  brain  left,  but  the  medulla  oblongata  re- 
mained and  the  animal  breathed.  When  the  tail 
«as  pinched  violently  with  the  forceps,  the  ani- 
mal actually  cried  ;  therefore  I  must  not  only 
conchule  that  the  medulla  olilongata  is  the  seat  of 
motion,  or  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  power  of  respira- 
tion, but  most  probably  that  it  is  the  seat  of  pain. 
There  is  another  thing  with  which  I  conclude  this 
observation  ;  it  is  this — that  not  only  is  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  capable  of  conveying  pain,  but 
under  peculiar  cii'cumstances  tho  intnrna!  ner\-os, 
those  nerves  going  to  the  intestines  and  the 
stomach,  and  th»  pleura,  are  capable  of  conveying 
pain.  With  regard  to  the  intestines  and  the 
stomach,  that  w-hit-h  is  said  to  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  pain,  is  actually  the  scat  of  pain.  I 
have  not  time  to  go  into  this  subject,  for  it  would 
take  too  long. 

We  now  return  to  the  first  part  of  the  ai'gn" 
ment;  when  the  cerebellum  is  removed,  or  disease 
cuts  ofY  the  seat  of  the  will,  slill  emotion  agitates 
the  paralytic  limb,  therefore  the  scat  of  emotion 
must  be  situated  lower  down  than  the  seat  of  vo- 
lition. The  seat  of  respiration  we  know  is  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  I  give  tliat  as  a  reason  av  hy 
the  seat  of  pain  is  there  too.  Now  I  want  to  bring 
before  you  a  practical  argument;  and  it  is  this. 
You  will  bear  in  view  the  ditVercnt  portions  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  thi' 
nerves  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  spinal  marrow  are 
sent  off,  not  only  those  that  constituto  tho  cauiln 


ni„nia,  but  the  others  situated  above.  Suppose  a 
patient  comes  to  you  « ith  paraplegia,  as  a  patient 
c.-ime  to  me  not  a  ,ery  long  time  ago,— I  am  al- 
luding to  tho  case  from  Manchester— saying,  "  I 
have  no  sensation  above  this  part  of  the  body  ;  my 
inferior  limbs  are  destitute  of  sensation  and'volun- 
tary  power,  I  have  lost  I  he  power  of  the  sphincters. 
I  am  not  conscious  of  sitting  down  ;  I  have  no 
sensibility."  That  patient  came  to  me  marked 
with  setons  and  issues  on  each  side  of  the  sacrum. 
Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  disease  had  got  as 
low  as  the  sacrum,  these  measures  would  no  thave  af- 
fected those  nerves  going  to  the  inferior  ei  tremities, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  the  setons  and 
issues  below  the  sacrum.  In  order  to  apply  this 
to  disease,  we  must  consider,  naturally,  the  parts 
afleeted  which  produce  sensation;  we  have  not  to 
think  of  those  nerves  that  go  to  those  parts,  but  it 
IS  the  origin  of  them  that  we  have  to  see  to.  There 
was  not  merely  paralysis  of  one  limb,  but  of  both  ; 
and  in  order  to  haie  paralysis  of  both  the  inferior 
extremities  the  disease  niust  be  situated  in  the 
spinal  marrow,  that  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  from 
n  hich  these  nerves  derive  their  sensation.  If  you 
have  a  reflex  action  in  spite  of  the  disease,  a  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow  is  left  entii-e  ;  but  if  yoa 
have  no  such  reflex  action  there  must  be  disease  as 
low  as  the  point  at  which  the  spinal  marrow  ter- 
minates. Now  when  you  apply  your  setons  you 
will  adopt— what  measures  ?  Certainly  apply  them 
a  great  deal  above  the  parts  to  which  they  have  been 
usually  applied.  Therefore  suppose  the  loss  of 
scnsalion  and  the  lo.ss  of  voluntary  power  is  at  the 
ischium  and  the  ilium,  we  must  consider  the  nerves 
from  their  origin  in  Ibc  spinal  marrow-,  and  apply 
the  setons  .accorchngly ;  how  much  higher  the 
di.sease  rnay  be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  except  the 
height  of  it  can  be  traced  by  some  other  symptoms. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  patient  has  a  sense  of  a 
cord  passingroundthe  stomach,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  Ihedisease  is  at  the  epigastrium,  and  therefore, 
ill  the  former  case,  yi>u  might  apply  your  remedies 
iiigher  than  in  the  latter;  butsnppo'stCas  very  often 
happens  in  .some  dise^iuvd  stnios  of  rospiratioii,  the 
spasmodic  afl'ection  takes  place  in  one  or  both 
sides  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  then  the  remedies 
must  be  higher  still.  Suppose  the  patient  has 
difiiciilty  in  breathing,  and  there  is  an  affection  of 
both  upper  extremities,  then  your  setons  must  be 
applied  above  the  origin  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
After  what  I  have  said,  you  will  in  the  application 
of  your  remedies  be  quite  careful  not  to  apply 
them  below  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

You  are  aware  of  the  peculiar  paralysis  that 
takes  place  in  the  colica  piclonuni ;  the  muscle 
pnralyscil  is  called  Ihee.rletisnr  carpi  radialis  longioi; 
and  has  the  peculiar  power  of  sustaining  the  wrist  •- 
the  bones  of  the  thumb  are  incapable  of  being  ex- 
tended, though  the  wrist  does  notdrop,  and  the  ball 
of  tlie  thumb  is  exceedingly  emaciated,  so  that  you 
can  trace  the  bones  of  the  thumb  with  great  faeility. 
There  is  only  one  concluding  remark  to  this 
subject  which  I  ought  to  make.  I  believe  that 
the  affection  in  this  case  as,  for  instance,  in  inflam- 
mation, may  run  along  all  the  nerve,  and  create 
undue  sensibility  a  good  way  up  the  arm  ;  and  it  is 
quite  plain  it  takes  place  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  nerves,  and  lean  only  compare  it  to  the  inflam- 
mation you  see  in  some  severe  cases  of  typhus.  The 
blood  becomes  congested,  its  power  is  annihilated, 
and  the  muscles  do  not  conlr.act  for  want  of  nervous 
influence.  The  nervous  iiinuence  is  not  there,  for 
the  reason  1  slated  to  you.  In  palsy  of  the  hand 
you  have  therefore  three  things,  a  loss  of  nervous 
power  running  along  the  w  hole  course  of  the  nerve, 
an  absence  of  irritability  in  the  muscular  fibre,  and 
atrophy. 

I  said  I  had  only  this  concluding  observation  to 
make,  but  it  appears  I  have  another  eoncluding 
observation,  and  it  is  tlii.^  :  I  fold  y<m  thai,  in  re- 
ference to  apoplexy  of  the  brain,  tho  opposite  state 
of  the  brain  is  what  I  call  an  atlynamic  state.  I 
told  you  what  occurred  in  the  case  of  deUrhtm  trr- 
Dtcus,  and  in  that  case  of  affection  of  the  brain 
there  was  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  and  symp- 
toms of  mania  arising  from  intestinal  irritation  and 
the  loss  of  blood,  as  wi-ll  as  other  symptoms. 
This  I  consider  to  be  an  lulijuiniiir  state,  a  true 
adynamie  st;ite  of  the  sjiinal  marrow.  We  know 
tlint  there  is  iuflammation,  congestion,  and  apo- 
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plexy  in  dynamic  slates  of  the  spinal  iiiariow,  and 
ve  know  that  there  are  also  adynamic  slide?,  such 
as  fre<iucntly  happen  in  paraplopia,  ii"t  perfect 
but  imperfect.  In  this  affection  of  tlie  spinal  mar- 
row, when  it  is  perfect,  sensibility  is  gone,  the 
muscular  motion  is  entirely  gone,  entirely  eradi- 
cated. Tliis  case  I  bcliei  e  very  often  ensues  from 
excessive  sexual  abuse  of  any  kind.  I  mention 
this  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  you  have  to  trace  to  tliis, 
the  practical  efl'ccls  exhibited  in  the  future  life. 
This  takes  place  in  a  dynamic  stage. 

I  have  noiv  to  bring  before  you  the  subject  of 
epilepsy.  With  regard  to  epilepsy,  it,  like  many 
other  diseases,  may  be  traced  first  of  all  to  the 
centre  of  the  spinal  system,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  incident  nerves  that  lead  to  that 
centre.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  refer  to  cen- 
tric epilepsy — I  use  the  term  centric  for  want  of 
a  better  term, — and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
excentric  epilepsy.  Another  phrase  for  cen- 
tric epilepsy  has  been  adopted — centripetal; 
that  is  to  say,  diseases  referred  to  the  centre  of 
the  whole  nervous  system,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  those  distant  from  the  nervous  system.  I 
must,  first  of  all,  sa)'  a  few  words  respecting  centric 
epilepsy.  Centric  epilepsy  comes  on  from  some 
affection  of  the  brain,  inducing  some  morbid  state  of 
thecenti'c  ofthe  .spinal  system;  a  disease  of  the  brain 
communicated  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  leading  to 
a  state  i.f  irritatiou,  and  to  nothing  more;  for  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  if  the  state  of  the  disease 
went  on  to  produce  any  further  effect  you  would 
have  paralj-sis  with  epilepsy.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  spicula  of  bone  has  passed  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  or  into  the  spinal 
canal ;  and  this  acts  as  an  irritant.  Vou  will 
remember  the  remark  I  made  some  time  ago,  that 
this  irritant  passing  into  the  cerebrum  will  pro- 
duce no  epUcps}',  because  no  irritation  of  the  brain 
can  produce  any  muscidar  motion;  therefore  it 
must  be  talvcn  as  certain,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
small  bone  producing  epilepsy  in  the  way  I  men- 
tioned, it  must  produce  epilepsy,  not  by  irritating 
the  brain,  but  by  irritating  somelliiug  else. 
You  will  remember  the  brain  is  incapable  of 
sensation  ;  you  cannot  produce  any  effect  by 
irritating  the  substance  of  the  braiu,  but 
you  may  by  iiTitating  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  We  know,  that  irritation  of  the 
fiftli  pair  of  nerves  going  to  the  brain,  will 
cause  epilepsy.  Now,  it  has  been  prcivcd  that 
injury  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row will  produce  certain  states  resembling  epilepsy ; 
tliereforeif  jou  have  spicula  of  bone  producingepi- 
lepsy,  you  have  not  only  the  nerve  irritated  but  tJic 
membrane  of  the  nerves,  and  not  the  brain  itself. 
And  therefore,  a  tumour,  or  any  source  of  irrita- 
tion, may  be  the  means  of  producing  epilepsy ;  in 
fact,  other  tilings  produce  epilep.sy,  as,  for  instance, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  attended  with  eon^-ulsive 
motions;  a  state  of  congestion  once  produced,may, 
therefore,  produce  similar  motions,  which  may  go 
on  to  the  extreme  state  of  epilepsy. 

There  is  one  other  cause  of  epilepsy  which  I 
must  mention.  It  is  a  disease  the  most  severe  of 
any  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  which  seems  to  be 
almost  incurable;  it  is  that  disease  wbicli  results 
from  fright.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ease  that  has 
yielded  to  any  remedy;  probably  some  may,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  any  yet.  Epilepsy  arises  from 
fright,  and  whenever  fright  produces  epilepsy,  it  is 
a  spinal  affection,  and  you  cannot  trace  it  beyond 
tlic  spinal  system— the"lruc  spinal  marrow  ilsilf. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  symptoms  i)f 
centric  epilepsy,  and,  therefore,  what  I  am  now 
going  to  say  refers  to  the  sulijrct  of  e.Ncciitric  epi- 
lepsy. Excentric  epilep.sy  may  be  traced  to  three 
causes,  as  shown  in  thisdi;lgi-ain: 
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In  tracing  the  causes  of  epilepsy  we  must  go  to 
the  nerves.  In  the  first  place,  the  gastric  nerve 
is  affected  from  some  morbid  state  ofthe  stomach; 
or,  seciindly,  it  may  be  the  spfaiwJinic  nerve  from 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  intestines;  or  it  may 
be,  thirdly,  uterine,  where  it  indubitably  does  arise 
from  an  affection  of  the  uterine  system.  AVhen 
the  stomacli,  the  bowels,  and  the  uterus  are  in  a 
morbid  state,  tlii::  morbid  state  may  act  on  the 
nerves  proceeding  frcra  those  organs  just  in  the 
same  way  that  cold  water  acts  on  the  nerves  ofthe 
fiice,  affecting  ihroiigh  their  medium  the  centre — 
the  spinal  marrow  itself ;  and  then,  reflected  from 
the  spinal  marrow,  you  may  have  all  the  .symptoms 
of  an  epileptic  seizure.  What  then  are  all  the 
symptoms  of  an  epileptic  seizure?  You  have  only 
to  refer  to  what  I  said  respeeling  the  true  spinal 
system,  and  just  call  to  your  mind  all  the  points 
supplied  by  that  .system,  and  then  you  can  account 
for  all  the  symptoms  characlerising  au  epileptic 
seizure. 

Now  I  shall  first  of  all  describe  an  epileptic 
seizure,  and  I  can  do  so  the  better  because  I  have 
seen  such  a  ease  this  morning.  Now  the  first 
thing  I  observed  was  some  impediment  in  the 
breathing.  The  larynx  is  afl'ected  in  an  epileptic 
seizure.  It  often  happens  that  the  larynx  is 
partly  closed,  and  there  is  a  feeling  uf  nausea 
and  stertorous  breathing.  There  is,you  cannot  fail 
to  observe,  a  iliificulty  to  expire,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  the  patient  becomes  flushed  in  the 
face,  and  by  and  bye  becomes  comatose.  The 
larynx,  then,  is  the  first  part  affected  in  an  epilep- 
tic seizure.  Now  I  have  to  state  a  fact  which  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one  ;  and  that  is,  an 
affection  i^f  the  larynx  sometimes  precedes  an 
epileptic  seizure.  I  have  a  patient  whose  wife 
can  partly  tell  wlien  the  affection  is  coming  on, 
because  he  is  aftected  with  a  huskj-  voice,  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  catarrhal  cold  ;  3'et,  his  wife 
was  enabled  to  disting-uish  it  from  the  voice  of  a 
cold,  from  the  habit  of  frequently  observing  it. 
This  is  one  ofthe  premonitory  symptoms.  Tlie 
larynx,  too,  remains  affected"  after  an  attack. 
After  a  short  time  he  lost  his  voice  altogether. 
What  do  we  next  observe?  The  eyes  are  af- 
fected. I  have  seen  the  ej-es  rotate,  and 
when  that  happens  one  side  of  the  body  is 
atVected  more  than  the  other.  The  eye,  therefore, 
is  the  next  point  offered  by  an  epileptic  seizure. 
I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  with  the  state  of  the 
larynx  to  which  I  \m\e  alluded,  the  respiratorv 
muscles  are  affected  more  or  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  true  .spinal  system.  Anotlicr  thing 
not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  diffieultj'  in  swallowing. 
I  was  almost  terrified  by  the  attempts  of  the 
patient  to  swallow  a  little  sal  volatile.  Gargles 
«ere  tried,  but  scarcely  ever  swallowed  ;  an j  at 
oilier  times  the  matters  that  were  given  wore  all 
withdi-awii  into  the  larynx.  Oue  thing  should  not 
be  done ;  you  should  not  attempt  to  give  anytliing 
to  the  patient  during  an  epileptic  fit. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  frame  are  violently  con- 
vulsed ;  both  the  superior  and  inferior  extremi- 
ties. Now  what  lakes  place  next  relates  to  the 
true  spinal  system,  and  these  symptoms  relate  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  You  have  very  fre- 
quent evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  of  th«  ree'liun  ; 
these  are  not  imcommon  symptoms  in  a  state  of  epi- 
lepsv.  What  more  can  be  said  to  prove  that  the  tnio 
spinal  system  is  aftected!  You  observe  that  the  How 
of  tlie  eatamenia  occurs  in  the  female  sex,  and  you 
find  tliat  every  funi'tion  that  relates  to  the  true 
■spinal  system  is  partly  aftected  in  this  terrific 
disease.  Now,  to  revert  to  the  causes — what  are 
the  causes  of  epilepsy?  I'reeisely  those  that  happen 
through  the  medium  of  the  incident  nerves  ;  for 
instance,  any  eruiUties  in  the  stomash.  I  have 
been  called  to  sec  a  patient  who  died  in  a  stale  of 
epilepsy  and  whose  stmnach  revolted  against 
everything.  That  patient,  who  never  had  mi 
attack  of  epileptic  seizure,and,probably,never  would 
have  had  it  but  :ifler  meals,  was  a  lady,  who  for 
a  long  time,  had  an  attack  every  day  after  dinner. 
The  object  to  attend  to  there,  was  to  pursue  niihl 
measures,  to  give  a  mild  brealifasi,  a  similar 
luncb,  and  a  similar  dinner  ;  and  being  put 
upon  this  diet,  which  comprised  iissea  milk,  sin- 
was  for  a  long  lime  without  any  epileptic  seizure. 
This  lady  a  very  short  time  ago,  ate  water  cresses 


fur  breakfast,  and  that  very  day  she  fell  down  with 
an  epileptic  seizure.  Now,  if  the  bowels  get  w  rong 
the  patient  may  have  an  epileptic  seizure;  the 
patient  may  go  on  very  well  al'terwards,  but  isliable 
every  moment  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  attack. — 
Nothing  tends  so  much  to  produce  an  epileptic 
seizure,  as  anything  that  irritates  the  intestines; 
and  if  true  epilepsy  arises  from  the  intestines  you 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  intestines  are  in  a 
disordered  slate.  In  fact,  every  disorder  in  the 
intestines  will  produce  it.  Here  the  true  source 
pf  the  affection  is  the  r.iciVo-mo/w  nerves;  but  it 
is  singular  enough  that  the  very  same  nerves,  when 
irritated,  will  produce  epileptic  seizure  in  one 
person,  and  in  another,  those  nerves  will  produce 
vomiting.  I  have  observed,  with  regard  to  the 
female  sex,  that  the  epileptic  seizures  occur 
more  at  one  period  than  at  another  :  it  is  either 
just  before  the  catamenial  flow,  during  it, 
or  just  after  it.  llerc  j'on  have  a  proof  of  the 
epileptic  seizure,  being  one  of  the  excentric  kind, 
and  induced  through  the  incident  nerves  in  that, 
stale  o(  the  uterus.  I  shall  by  and  bye  .show  an- 
other fact  that  relates  to  the  pregnant  slate  of  the 
uterus,  for  you  arc  aware  of  the  convulsions  that 
take  place  in  certain  states  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy.  I  have  proved  to  you  that  epileptic 
seizure  has  reference  to  the  true  spinal  system. 
Does  that  leave  the  brain  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion? By  no  means.  Then  you  will  say,  why 
place  it  out  of  the  question  in  a  case  of  epileptic 
seizure?  With  reference  to  what  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  larynx  is  frequently  closed,  and 
that  there  arc  violent  efforts  of  expiration,  the 
veins  of  the  neck  and  face  are  swelled,  and  there 
is  a  tlushed  face,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure,  that 
if  there  is  a  flushed  face,  there  is  congestion:  it  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  brain  is  congested  pari 
pa.ssn,  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  nerves.  Now, 
I  go  further  than  this  :  you  find  on  the  face  ecchy- 
mosed  spots,  which  do  not  disappear  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fmger ;  and  I  suppose,  in  that  case, 
that  under  the  effect  of  this  closure  of  the  laryn.x, 
and  the  violent  expiratory  eftbrts  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  lungs,  the  capillar}'  vessels  are  filled,  and 
the  blood  is  not  expelled; — it  is  venous  blood— not 
arterial  blood.  This,  is  one  of  the  consequences 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  in  a  slate  of  congestive 
apoplexy  of  the  brain.  Now,  there  is  a  curious 
idea  I  have  often  heard,  and  it  is  this, — that  in  this 
stale  of  the  brain,  when  the  patient  is  so  convidscd, 
irachcolomy  will  prevent  the  violent  congestion 
of  the  brain,  which  occiu's  during  an  epileptic 
seizure.  1  do  not  recommend  it  to  be  done.  Now, 
why  do  I  think  there  may  be  congestion? 

I  want  to  introduce  to  you  one  or  two  interesting 
facts.  I  spoke  of  epUep.'iy  as  being  a  true  spinal 
disease,  but  there  are  cases  of  epilepsy  so  difterent 
from  anything  I  have  described  to  yoii,  that  I  am 
not  very  sure  that  tliey  are  produced  by  disease. 
In  one  case  an  epileptic  patient  shall  be  reading, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  w  ill  stop  reading.  There  is  an 
annihilation  of  thought,  a  loss  of  all  recollection — 
what  some  have  described  as  ab-sence  of  mind. 
The  oblivion,  however,  is  so  short  that  the  patient 
comes  to  himself  almost  iininediate'ly.  and  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  of  the  consequences  obseried 
in  the  more  determined  disease.  I  have  had  a 
number  1  'f  such  cases,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
sudden  loss  of  recollection,  a  loss  of  mind  for  a 
moment.  The  patient  has  stopped  reading,  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  he  has  continued  with  the  word 
with  which  he  stopjied.  You  see  this  is  a  ease 
of  epileptic  seizure,  and  not  cif  the  true  spinal 
system,  lint  1  think  there  is  some  little  difficulty 
in  this.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  muscles 
closing  the  larynx,  are  contracted  from  the  <liseasc 
so  as  to  produce  a  momentary  congestion,  and  that 
issues  in  momentary  delirium  from  the  ditcruiina- 
tion  of  blood.  However  true  my  exphuiation  may 
be,  the  fact  is  true,  namely,  that  the  patient  is  at- 
tacked with  a  momentary  loss  of  mind  and  con- 
sciousness. There  is  another  form  of  epilepsy  I 
must  mention  to  you,  a  form  that  you  miiy  be  ac- 
quainted with,  as  it  is  a  form  not  unusual,  that  is, 
a  loss  of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  head. 
There  is  a  momentary  loss  of  cousciousness,  and 
a  momeutary  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the 
head. 
These    are    the  priucipul   forms   of   epilepsy 
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lliiit  I  Iiavp  to  nipiilion  to  you,  and  1  think  that 
.in  what  I  liavc  said,  I  have  given  you  a  clear 
ifU'a  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
We  now  ]it'oeced  to  the  treatment.  The  treat- 
ment almost  suggests  itself  to  you  ;  yet  there  are 
a  great  many  remedies,  and  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
porlant  that  you  should  ascertain  vvliichto  use.  In 
the  first  place  you  have  to  endoavoiu"  to  abate  the 
symptoms.  In  the  second  place  we  must  look  to 
the  intpslines.  With  regard  to  the  intestines, 
ch'astie  purgatives  do  not  do  good;  the  best  plan 
is  to  give  some  mild  aperient  over  night,  and  wash 
out  the  intestines  ne.xt  morning.  I  may  give  an 
illuslratiuu  of  this  injection.  If  the  syringe  is  used 
repeatedly  the  intestine  is  distended,  and  the  pain 
is  increased  by  stimidating  and  irritating  the  in- 
testines, and  the  plan  to  adopt  is  to  fill  the  intes- 
tine but  not  in  the  least  to  distend  it.  Having 
waslied  out  the  intestine,  the  next  plan  is  to  give 
sunjctbing  of  a  soothing  and  quiet  nature  ;  to  de- 
sire the  patient  to  take  a  warm  bath,  aud  to  give 
warm  drinks.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  plan  has 
a  very  important  advantage,  particidarly  with  re- 
ference to  the  uterine  region.  It  is  not  only  im- 
portant to  prevent  an  attack,  but  if  a  person  has 
had  one  attack  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  another; 
aud  siimelinies — and  it  is  a  very  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  attacks  of  epilepsy — if  a  person  is 
some  time  without  the  usual  attack,  there  is  great 
danger  of  another  attack.  Sometimes  you  find 
that  there  is  one  attack,  then  some  time  after, 
another,  and  after  another  relapse,  two  together. 
Until  somelhing  has  taken  place  in  the  constitu- 
tion, the  attacks  are  liable  to  be  repeated.  If  a 
jiatient  has  been  without  an  attack  some  time, 
there  is  danger  of  another,  and  when  that  does 
take  place  you  have  no  longer  the  same  degree  of 
danger ;  but,  when  he  has  had  only  one  attack, 
there  is  danger  of  a  second  or  a  third,  it  may  be 
one,  more  frequently  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
before  the  teudenc)'  is  entirely  exhausted.  Now-,  I 
hjn-e  sat  by  a  little  child,  with  a  feather  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  have  dashed  the  cold  water  on  the 
face  to  prevent  the  larynx  closing,  and  to  produce 
an  act  ot  respiration,  and  I  have  kept  off  the  violent 
convulsions  for  hours  together.  With  a  patient 
residing  near  me,  I  have  occupied  nearly  three 
hours  in  that  way.  I  daslied  cold  water  into  the 
face,  the  air  passed  into  the  lungs,  the  larynx 
opened,  and  the  attack  was  kept  off  for  the  mo- 
ment. There  is  a  very  interesting  paragi-aph  in 
tlie  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Davy  on  treatment  for 
rnnvulsions ;  ho  adopted  the  same  measure,  that  of 
dashing  culd  water  on  the  face,  and  kept  off  the 
convulsions.  I  have  a  patient  who  for  some  time 
was  afflicted  with  epileptic  seizure  ;  I  was  obliged 
to  tell  him  to  give  up  his  office,  for  he  had  been  a 
good  many  years  subject  to  epileptic  seizure.  He 
had  a  little  husky  voice,  and  whenever  his  lady 
observed  his  husky  voice  she  gave  him  plenty  of 
boiling  water  to  drink,  and  tickled  his  fauces  with 
a  feather,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  vomiting. 
Again  the  attack  came  on,  and  she  kept  it  off  in 
that  way  again  and  again.  He  was  obliged  to 
adopt  a  degree  of  fasting.  Suppose  the  attack 
m.ade  its  appsarance  in  the  raorning.he  would  take 
no  dinner,  except  a  little  barley  water,  and  a  mild 
aperient  at  night,  aud  he  would  thus  escape  the 
attack.  Now  you  will  observe  there  are  a  number 
of  things  to  do.  In  order  to  go  to  work  imme- 
diately, look  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  thi' 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  then  you  have  to  con- 
sider whether  you  caimot  do  something  by  dash- 
ing cold  water  on  the  chest,  and  then  try  to  pro- 
duce vomiting,  by  the  application  of  something 
to  the  fauces.  Sometimes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  to 
protUice  sneezing,  upon  the  same  principle  pre- 
vents epileptic  seizure.  These  things  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  because  they  are  of  constant 
operation,  and  are  therefore  of  great  importance 
when  ynu  are  called  to  see  a  patient  in  a  state  of 
epileptic  seizure. 

Biforc  I  conclude  this  subject  I  must  say  one 
word  respecting  that  state  of  the  brain  that  occurs 
after  an  epileptic  seizure.  Generally  speaking,  it 
ii  a  state  of  apoplexy  or  coma,  a  state  of  stupor  or 
sleep ;  the  patient  almost  invariably  sleeps  after  an 
attack  of  epilepsy.  This  fact  may  lead  you  to 
adopt  some  important  measures  with  respect  to 
this  disease.     Sometimes  the  patient  sleeps  for  a 


day,  or  even  the  next  day;  sometimes  he  may 
continue  to  sleep  for  a  day  and  a  night.  I  remem- 
ber a  case  of  a  patient  in  a  state  of  deep  coma, 
hut  he  died  of  apoplex}'.  He  ought  not  to  have 
died,  that  patient  was  not  bled.  If  I  were  called  to 
such  a  patient  I  should  bleed  him,  because  I  should 
know  that  there  was  apoplexy.  After  such  a  state 
a  patient  becomes  liable  to  such  attacks,  and  I 
would  relieve  the  brain  for  fear  it  might  undergo 
some  injiu'y.  If  this  state  continue,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  it  will  lead  to  effusion,  and  the  longer 
it  does  couliuuc,  the  more  injury  will  the  brain 
sutler. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEmSTEY. 

(B.V  Mr,  rBATEIl,  Lancet.) 
(CoHcliulcl  from  p,  309.) 

All  the  various  actions  already  alluded  to, 
platinum  in  nitric  acid,  crystalisation  of  a 
saturated  saline  solution,  &c.  &c.,  cannot  be  re- 
ferred, as  he  would  insinuate,  to  the  same 
cause  :  wo  have  only  to  look  more  narrowly 
into  the  phenomena,  to  be  convinced  of  this. 

There  is  one  thing  in  regard  to  fermentation, 
where  vegetablejiiice  (where  gluten)  is  present, 
that  distinctly  separates  such  phenomenon 
from  the  great  bulk  of  chemical  actions;  I  al- 
lude to  the  reproduction  of  the  ferment,  which, 
says  Liebig,  is  sometimes  twenty  times  its 
weight. — (Op.  cit.,  p.  688.) 

Now  the  resemblance  between  this  action 
and  that  of  nutrition  or  generation  in  living 
matter,  cannot  fail  to  excite  notice:  for  here 
wc  have  matter  converted  into  its  like  from  the 
contact  or  action  of  other  matter,  carbonic  acid 
and  heat  being  evolved  too,  as  when  new  or- 
ganic beings  are  produced.  And  to  make  the 
analogy  still  more  complete,  this  reproduction 
of  the  ferment  only  takes  place  when  the  solu- 
tion contains  gluten;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
vegetable  juice,  possessed,  like  the  blood  of 
animals,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  life,  as  contain- 
ing globular  particles ;  for  (says  Liebig)  when 
only  a  solution  of  sugar  is  used  with  the  fer- 
ment, there  is  no  reproduction  of  this  latter: 
the  action  then,  when  no  gluten  is  present, 
merely  exleuch,  or  spreads,  as  it  does  i?i  com- 
buitiii/i.  In  the  mere  fermentation,  &c.  of  su- 
gar, the  whole  of  the  matter  is  chanijed  into 
combinations  of  a  less  organic  character  than 
sugar,  viz.,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  :  so  it  is 
also  where  gluten  is  present ;  but  besides  this, 
in  the  latter  case  is  a  real  formation  o(  orgnnised, 
or  uiripient  organised,  matter.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that,  as  when  sugar  and 
yeast  only  are  present,  there  is  no  reproduction 
of  this  latter ;  in  like  way,  when  only  gluten 
is  present  in  solution  with  the  yeast,  the  yeast 
is  not  reproduced.  Sugar  must  be  present, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  changed  into  carbo- 
nic acid  and  alcohol,  the  remaining  part,  by  its 
decomposition,  aB'ording  oxygen  to  the  gluten, 
which  in  this  way  is  changed,  says  Liebig, 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  'i'-id')  into  yeast.  If  we  adopt 
this  explanation,  the  presence  of  sugar  only 
becomes  necessary  in  the  formation  of  yeast,  by 
imparting  oxygen  :  but  there  are  some  objec- 
tions to  this  view,  which  would  almost  reduce 
fermentation  to  an  action  of  ordinary  inorganic 
chemistry,  Liebig's  express  object.  These  ob- 
jections are, 

1st.  From  experiments  that  I  have  lately 
made  (with  a  diftcrent  oliject  in  view  indeed,) 
it  was  obvious  that  wlien  polished  iron,  or 
bright  iron  filings,  was  put  into  the  thickest 
syrup,  or  into  hot  fused  sugar,  no  oxidation 
whatever  took  place.  So  far  then  as  iron  is 
concerned,  a  solution  of  syrup  is  not  so  much 
an  oxidising  agent  as  common  water. 

'indly.  Why,  if  oxidation  only,  be  the  cause 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  yeast,  is  it  not  re- 
produced when  a  solution  of  gluten  containing 


yeast  is  merely  left  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere ?  *  Liebig  .says,  "  in  different  parts  of 
the  work  under  consideration,  that  gluten  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen."  And,  indeed, 
the  fact  sceras,  that  when  a  vegetable  or  animal 
juice  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  (as  in  all 
cases  of  putrefaction)  is  absorbed  :  and  al- 
though the  product  in  that  case  is  a  fluid  or 
mass  that  will  excite  fermentation,  for  Liebig 
says  expressly  (p.  259)  that  perhaps  all  matters 
(see  his  long  list),  animal  or  vegetable  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  putrefaction,^  have  this  ef- 
fect, still  this  product  would  not,  I  suspect,  be 
yeast. 

As,  then,  the  production  of  carhonic  acid 
and  alcohol  from  sugar  can  be  effected  by  no 
other  known  means  than  the  presence  of  yeast 
(Ciraham's  Llements,  p.  1.06),  so,  likewise,  in 
all  probability,  that  can  be  formed  by  no  other 
known  means  than  by  the  action  of  itself  on 
sugar  and  gluten  In  the  same  solution. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  will  make  the  for- 
mation of  yeast  very  similar  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  life  in  the  higliest  order  of  animals;  and 
C'azuiard  do  la  Tour's  paper  in  the  Annales  de 
Cliimie,  is  in  support  of  the  action  arising 
from  the  reproduction  of  vegetable  germs  ;  an 
opinion,  indeed,  opposed  by  Liebig,  but,  as 
appears,  in  my  humble  opinion,  on  insufficient 
grounds.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
take  the  opposite  view  of  the  subject  (for  Liebig 
does  not  seem  to  give  a  very  clear  opinion  on 
this  case),  and  conceive  that  when  a  piece  of 
putrid  vegetable  or  animal  matter  excites  fer- 
mentation in  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  gluten, 
yeast  is  produced,  just  as  when  yeast  itself  ex- 
cites the  action  ;  then  let  us  also  conceive  that 
yeast  may  sometimes  be  produced  when  a  mix- 
ture of  vegetable  juice  (gluten), |  and  sugar  is 
cxposeri  to  tho  air  (simply  to  enable  it  to  ab- 
sorb o.xygcn),  no  yeast  being  added,  and  what 
would  be  our  conclusions  ?  Why,  if  yeast 
could  be  produced  under  such  circumstances, 
the  formation  of  that  substance,  doubtless, 
could  not  well  be  likened  to  the  generation  of 
a  seed  from  a  seed ;  to  the  production  of  life, 
as  among  the  ijrcatinass  of  plants  and  animals  ; 
to  the  production  of  life  from  its  lilce.  But, 
still,  under  such  circumstances   it   would  be 


*  At  p.  379,  when  compariug  the  action  of  fer- 
mentation with  contagion,  Liebig  says,  "  The  fer- 
ment acts  on  the  sugar,  and  occasions  in  it  a 
change,  in  ^vhieh  the  gluten  takes  no  part  ;  but  by 
the  influence  of  the  air,  this  undergoes  an  altera- 
tion of  form  aud  composition,  in  consequeuce  of 
which  the  ferment  reappeai's  again  with  all  its  pro- 
perties." This  statement  seems,  in  some  degree, 
incompatible  with  that  at  pages  2SS,  289,  already 
quoted,  but  perhaps  not  entii-ely  so ;  for  both 
agree  as  to  gluten  being  changed  into  ferment,  by 
absorbing  oxygen.  However,  in  p.  288,  it  appears 
that  this  change  may  take  place,  and  generallj 
does  take  place,  without  the  access  of  air  ;  and  in 
such  case  Liebig  supposes  that  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary is  derived  from  the  sugar. 

■\  Colin,  however,  seems  to  have  made  this  dis- 
covery, or  other  authors  previous  to  Liebig.  There 
are  fewer  new  facts  in  Liebig's  essay  than  might 
be  supposed  ;  its  great  merit  consists  in  an  at- 
tempt to  generalise  well-known  facts.  I  some- 
what regret  that  such  an  attempt  should  be 
un5.ui'ccssful ;  since  it  is  setting  so  good  an  ex- 
ample to  the  chemical  world  in  general,  who  neg- 
lect luomticli  llic  classijicatirn  of  well-known  fads, 

%  I'ermeut  or  yeast  would  only  be  produced 
under  such  circiuustanccs  in  case  su-rar  were 
present.  Now,  as  sugar  is  present  in  vegetable 
juice,  and  also  in  an  infusion  of  malt,  ferment  or 
yeast  can,  in  all  probability,  be  generated  when 
such  matters  .ire  exposed  to  the  air,  inasmuch  as 
a  decomposing  or  putrid  solution  will  be  produced; 
for  vegetable  juice  produces  ferment  under  such 
cii'curastances,  and  Liebig  says  (p,  288)  that  seemi 
identical  with  ycibt  in  properties. 
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similar,  if  not  identical,  to  the  action  of  eqinvo- 
cal  '/eneratimi  amoiui  animalcules,  or  nutrition 
in  tiie  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.     For 
the  production  of  animalcules  (tlie  infusoria) 
all  that  seems  necessary  is,  that  the  conditions 
of  putrefaction   (i.e.  an  organic  solution  at  a 
certain  temperature  in  contact   with  air)   be 
present  ;  the  air  in  this  case  seeming  m  some 
degree  to  supply  the  place  of  a  previous  living 
monad,  and  exciting  to  action  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  its  oxvgen  ;  but  if  yeast  were  formed, 
when  sugar  was  put  into  the  organic  solution 
in  question,  instead  of,  or  in  common  with,  in- 
fusoria, the  production  is  only  that  of  the  low- 
est  vegetable,   instead  of  the  lowest  animal, 
life.     The  analogous  formation  of  infusoria  (an 
organic  solution  being  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  these)  would  make  the  action 
still  come  under  the  class,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
rather    of   vital    or    organic,    than   common, 
chemical  actions,  particuhirhj  as  the  yeast  once 
formed  has,  like  the  infusoria,  n  power  of  pro- 
'par/atinr/  its  like.     This  is  the  consideration  that 
would  make  the  formation  of  a  yeast,  under 
liny  eirniiiisfances,  rather  like  an  organic  or  a 
vital,  than  merely  a  chemical,  action.     In   all 
probability,  the  products  in  organic  bodies  are 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  ordinary  chemical 
affinity,  modified  only  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  molecules  are  placed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  vital  action  :  but  there  is  this  difference 
in  vital  operations,    viz.    that  m;my  kinds  of 
matter,  different  in  appearance,  taken  into  the 
living  body,  are  all  converted  into  the  same 
substance,    or  go   towards  forming   a  whole, 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  they  are  received. 
The  only  point  in  which  these  different  sub- 
stances must  resemble  each  other  is,  that  they 
must  consist  of  organic  tiiatler  :  just  so,  if  we 
suppose  yeast  may  be  formed  from  various  de- 
composing  organic    products,    supposing   that 
may  be  the  case,  it  is  still  certain  that  none  but 
orijanic  matters  will  do  for  such  transforma- 
tion ;    but  if  yeast  can  reproduce  itself  from 
such  matters,  such  matters  will  be  similar  to 
food,  as  taken  by  living  beings,  and  the  pro- 
duction   of   yeast    will  resemble   the   act   of 
nutrition. 


ducing  narcotism.  M.  Busse  states  this  medi- 
cine to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  chronic  rheumatic 
pains,  as  also  in  pains  in  the  teeth  originating 
from  the  same  cause. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Valie  of  Qti.mne  in  Tvpuus. — A  com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  into  the  correct- 
ness of  a  memoir  addressed  by  Broqua  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine,  reports  that 
some  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  memoir  are 
not  proved  to  have  been  veritably  typhoid, 
and  that  no  proof  is  adduced  of  the  quinine 
administered  having  been  the  means  of  cure. 
The  report  remarks,  that  "  one  interesting 
fact  confirmed  by  tSig.  Broqua's  memoir  is  the 
general  harmlessness  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  full  doses.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  its 
reading,  M.  Piorry  stated,  that  in  typhus  fever, 
■with  engorgement  of  the  spleen,  he  had  seen 
quinine  prove  serviceable,  which  had  not  been 
the' case  when  the  fever  was  unaccompanied 
with  splenic  leison.  M.  Martin  Solon,  who 
had  employed  the  remedy  under  the  personal 
inspection  of  Sig.  Broqua  at  the  f  lupital  Beau- 
jon,  admitted  that  in  cases  in  which  the  fever 
assumed  a  remittent  type,  c|uinine  was  useful, 
but  that  remittent  typhus  was  rare, — at  least 
at  Paris.  Much  doubt  was  expressed  by 
several  members  of  the  academy  as  to  the 
jnnocuity  of  large  doses  of  quinia  or  it.s 
sulphate. 

Solution    of   Aconite    in    Rheim.vtic 

^'  -Arrix'Tioss.-r^M.  Busse  recommends  a  mix- 

,-  "ture  of  4  (/rammes  of  extract  of  aconite  with  .'id 

Z' -s^' fffammes  ol  nnt\monu\  wine.     Thirty  or  forty 

drops  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.      In  one 

patient  M.  Busse  administered  as  much  as  two 

grammes  and  a  half  of  the  extract,  witliout  pro- 


JPe  tender  our  uchnrwicijgmrnts  to  our  talented 
contcmjwrary,  the  "  Shropshire  Conserrafive,"  for  his 
flattering  notice  of  our  work. 

H.  W.  Dewhurst,  Esq. —  IFe  are  obliged  to  decline 
tliis  genttemaiis  liberal  offers  of  literary  aid. 

Pip. — The  two  numbers  named  will  be  sent ;  the 
rose  i(v7/  be  Sd.  On  Dr.  Sinclaii's  Joint  Steci  Medi- 
cal Institution  at  liulnie,  we  are  toathe  to  cipress  cur 
opinion.  We  are  laid  that  the  president,  or  medical 
officer  is  a  medical  reformer,  and  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  on  medical  reform.  But  if  the  members  of 
a  Medical  Reform  Association  can  club  together  to  get 
a  journal  at  the  mere  e.rpence  (f  paper  and  stamps, 
{ttiat  is,  without  projit  to  any  body  but  themselves)  is 
it  tconderful  that  such  mens  patients  should  join  to- 
gether to  get  medical  attendance  a  bargain  ?  The 
spirit  of  avarice,  the  philcsophic  motor  principle,  in- 
tense selfshness — the  characteristic  of  our  age — is  to 
acquire  the  commodities  we  need,  at  the  least  possibtt 
cost  to  ourselves,  without  troubling  ourselvesvery  much 
as  to  the  results  on  those  producing  them.  The 
affluent  have  carried  out  this  policy  in  their  Clubs, 
Art  Unions,  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  ;  and  it  may 
be  e.rpected  that  the  poor  will  follow  in  their  wake. 

A.  Z. — //  is  illegal  in  a  wholesale  druggist  to  sup- 
ply spirits  of  wine  to  his  customers,  and  equally  so  in 
a  retail  druggist,  except  for  medical  purposes. 

A.  H. — Our  Almanac  was  published  in  December, 
and  ns,jrom  the  very  large  sale  we  received  for  it,  we 
were  compelled  to  have  it  stereotyped,  our  supply  is 
ine.rhaustible.  Our  Correspondent  should  order  it 
through  another  bookseller. 

Mr.  Sale.- — The  Medical  Charities^  Bill  has  not 
passed  through  Parliament  and  there  is  an  opinion 
abroad  in  well  informed  circles,  that  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  pass  this  session.  The  inspectors  rvould  of 
course  not  be  appointed  till  the  act  received  the  royal 
signature.  JVe  see  that  it  is  not  to  he  considered  till 
the  26th  of  April. 

A  Visit  to  a  Magnetic  Patient. —  This  narrative 
{fictn  the  "  Glasgow  Argtts'')  has  been  sent  to  us.  It 
ivanis  all  that  such  relations  should  never  want — 
names,  places,  times.  What  nonsense  to  write  about 
zeal  for  science  and  truth, and  be  ashamed  to  give  one's 
name  to  statetufuts  tvhich  are  utterly  useless  to  either 
ttuth  or  science,  without  all  the  weight  which  the  pub- 
lication of  responsible  authority  can  give  them  ? 

Diamond  Cement. — S.  W.  H.  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing recipe.     It  is  proof,  he  says,  against  boiling  tvater 
after  being  allowed  to  stand  a  week. 
R     Gum  Mastich  ^ij. 
S.  V.  K.  3iss. 

Solve  cum  calore. 
B     Isinglass  ^ij. 

Aq.  buUient.    3iss.  misce  omnia. 
The  article  intended   to    be   mended   must    be    made 
warm  when  the  cement  is  used,  it  7teeds  to  be  placed 
in  boiling  water  to  dissoh'c, 

G.  II. — The  inhaling  instrument  enquired  about  is, 
wc  understand,  one  of  the  sitn/desi  construction.  The 
smaller  of  the  two  unequal  ends  is  the  one  placed  in 
the  mouth.  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  uses  a  similar  in- 
strument for  his  iodine  inhalations.  As  the  object,  we 
presume,  is  only  to  get  much  air  into  the  lungs,  not 
much  complication  tvould  seem  necessary.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  professed  vendor. 

Mr.  Ricliard  Iving  has  our  thanks  both  for  per- 
formances anil  promise^. 

Afr.  Cronin  sends  us  a  letter,  intimating  that  ij 
Mr.  Thornton  plagiarised  Mr.  Yearsley,  Mr.  Yearsley 
had  first  plagiarised  Mr.  Cronin.  The  three  atirists 
are  by  the  cars,  and  hotv  the  .iquabble  will  terminate, 
who  shall  predict  .**  Mr.  Cronin  s  charges  it  must  be 
owned,  are  far  more  general  than  those  made  by  Mr. 
Yearsley  against  Mr.  Thornton.  He  confines  himself 
to  the  endeavour  of  shewing  that  Mr.  Yearsley's 
etiology  and  treatment  are  si7uilar  to  those  propounded 
b>/  him  in  his  book  en  ear  diseases,  {whicli  reached  two 
editions)  published  "  as  far  bad  as  ]S'SS."  But  we 
must  cease.  The  *'  Medical  Times''  has  a  higher 
office  to  serve  than  icing  a  mere  Aurists  Pillory. 


L.  S. — It  is  confidently  erpected  that  Sir  James 
Graham's  Medical  Bill  will  be  brought  in  soon,  but 
there  is  less  certitude  felt  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  that  he  tcill  succeed  this  year  in  carrying  it. 
There  is  no  probability  that  it  will  contain  an  enact- 
ment allotving  surgeons  to  dispense  their  own  medi- 
cines. Our  Correspondent's  case  is  a  hardship,  but  ive 
must  always  have  such  till  there  be  some  uniformity 
established  as  to  the  course  of  proceedings  which  shall 
make  (what  we  may  call)  a  full  medical  man  in  every 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  Phrenological  Society. —  We  have  been  fa- 
vowed  with  letters  from  Dr.  Elliofson  and  Mr. 
Atkinson,  which  satisfy  us  that  tlie  notes  furnished  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  we  noticed  are  not 
in  many  particulars  perfectly  accurate.  In  future 
our  own  reporter  will  attend  the  meetings. 

Mr.  J.  Jones. — "  The  Philosophy  of  Health"  is 
finished.  Or.  Arnott's  "  Elements  of  Physic"  re- 
mains, alas .'  still  uncompleted.  Jf'e  7egret,  with  our 
correspondent,  that  there  are  so  many  pledges  remain- 
ing unfulfilled  bi/  medical  authors  who  have  under- 
taken the  publication  of  large  works  in  parts:  but 
onr  censures,  if  we  were  io  utter  any,  could  not  but 
be  meek  weak  the  delinquents  are  headed  by  an  ArnotI 
and  a  Copeland.  Who  would  believe  that  cither  rf 
these  could  be  in  wilful  fault  ? 

A. —  The  paper  by  Mr.  Foote  on  the  Improvemenls 
in  Pharmaen  is  not  an  abstract,  but  was  written 
e.vpresslyfor  the  "  Medical  Times." 

C.  H.  will  f  lid  the  rules  required  for  the  East  In- 
dian Medical  Service  laid  down  in  our  Student's  num- 
ber of  October  \st.  1842. 

Fair  Play. —  We  should  think  £600  a  fair  prtmi- 
utn  undei  the  circumstances. 
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Saturday,   March  18,  1843. 


rrimiii 
Solo,  II 


1  nam  inf|uir.im  quiil  sit  fiirere     hoc  si  erit  in  tc 
1  verV-i,  percia  q\un  fortiter,  addaiii. 


Thouoh  subscribing  fully  to  the  justice  of 
the  jury's  verdiet  in  the  case  of  ^['Naugh- 
ten,  we  yet — strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
Times,  and  the  many  others  who  have  been 
eagerly  crying  out  for  blood — believe  in 
what  has  been  called  the  sanguinary  piin- 
ciple  that  punishments  are  justifiable  only 
on  the  ground  of  prevention,  and  should 
rise  or  fall  in  amonnt  according  to  the  rule 
required  by  the  good  of  society.  AVhile 
retributary  punishment  is  no  prerogative  of 
ours,  the  .absolute  power  of  preventive 
punishment  is.  While  the  charter  of  our 
power  over  each  other  allows  of  not  even  a 
momentary  increase  of  human  misery,  save 
with  the  clear  purpose  of  humanity's 
greater  .amelioration,  it  allows  us  that  in 
full  plenitude.  In  punishment,  the  salus 
populi,  the  bonum  publicum,  is  at  once  the 
lex  sti2Jremct  and  the  h\x  unica. 

If  it  be  said  that — this  principle  admitted 
— we  must  discard  the  maxim  which  con- 
nects responsibility  with  mental  sanity,  we 
briefly  answer,  that  punishments  unde- 
served, or  punishment  ou>  of  all  proportion 
with  the  offences,  are  as  bad  for  society  as 
they  are  unjust  to  the  individual.  They 
exasperate  the  circle  or  class  in  which  the 
sufferer  moves — shock  the  sense  of  equity 
— throw  discredit  on  the  law — and,  rousing 
all  men's  sensibilities  to  revolt,  are  more 
apt  to  encourage  men  to  wrong,  than  to 
wean  them  from  it.  The  teachings  of 
.lustice,  which  is  indeed  but  another  name 
for  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind,. are  thus 
in  perfect  harmony  Tfith  the  requisitions  of 
society. 
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Now,  the  broad  maxim  we  would  lay 
down  on  a  man's  legal  responsibility  is, 
that  it  should  hold  in  law,  as  it  does  in 
human  equity,  a  precise  proportion  with 
tlie  sanity  of  the  mind  on  which  it  depends. 
We  need  not  say,  in  discussing  the  nature 
of  insanity,  that  it  is  no  metaphysical 
malady.  We  know  that  the  spiritual 
essence  has  a  physical  residence,  aiul  re- 
ceives its  knowledge,  and  exercises  its 
behests,  through  physical  agents.  The 
mind  may  not  be  the  brain,  more  than  the 
instrument  is  the  musician,  or  the  type  in 
which  Milton's  works  are  printed,  are 
i^Iilton's  ethereal  thoughts  —  but  the  mind 
is  still  wholly  and  entirely  dependent  on 
the  brain.  Derangement,  disease,  disor- 
ganization of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
are  evils,  then,  that  necessiiale  greater  or 
less  aberrations  of  mind. 

The   evil   may   be   in   various  degrees  of 
magnitude.      The  patient  may   be   sensible 
of  the  aberrations.      There  will  then  be  no 
lesion  of   that  part  of  the   brain   on  which 
the  mind  depends  for  forming   a  jnsi   esti- 
mate   of   the    actions    immediately    under 
review.      There    may  be   no  consciousness 
of  the  aberration— in   which  case,  ccvteris 
parilms,  there  is  a  larger  extent  of  physical 
nuilady.      There  may  be  again,  a  limitation 
of  the  malady  to  that  portion  of  the  brain 
on  which  the  mind   is  dependent  in  refer- 
ence to  its  propensities;  or  to  that  other  por- 
tion through  which  it  perceives,  compares, 
remembers,  judges — or  to  hutli.      If  the  dis- 
ease extends  to  all,  we  have  lunatics  in  the 
most  desperate  of  stages  :    if  to  the  former 
only,  we    have  men   in    various    stages   of 
passionate     irregularities,     accordingly    as 
their    intellectual     powers     are    strong    or 
weak — or  their  past  training  lias  been  good 
or  bad.      If  the  disease,  instead  of  attack- 
ing  the  moral  feelings,  has  triumphed  over 
the   part  of  the  brain   dedicated   to  intel- 
lectual  labours,     we   have    hallucinations, 
delusions,     phantasies,    varying    with    the 
especial  seat   of  the  malady,  as  well,  pro- 
bably, as  with  the  past  character  and  habits 
of  the  patient.     Irresposibility,  therefore, 
is   rarely   total.     There  are  few  even  con- 
firmed lunatics  who,  for   a   certain  class  of 
actions,  are  not  as  responsible  as  men  in 
sanity.     This   man   may,  by  one  of  those 
obliquities    of  mental  action    by  whi:h    a 
fragment  of  meinory  or  sensation  is  turned 
into  a    solid  conviction,  mistake   his   own 
identity,    but    his    notions    of    meum   and 
tuum  are    healthy    as  ever  :     nay,  on   every 
thing   unconnected   with — it  may  be — one 
point  of  memory,  his  judgment  and   feel- 
ings may  be  as  sane  as  his  soundest  neigh- 
bour's.    This  suggests  considerations  as  to 
the  punishment  of  lunatics,  which  we  can- 
not dwell  on,  but  which  our  legislators  might 
turn  to  account, —  and,  on   the  other  hand, 
shews  bow  foolish  is  the  policy  which,  con- 
sidering luononiania  as   a  pr«tly  fiction  of 
modern  times,  holds  it  not  to  be  a  true  in- 
sanity, nor  one  which   exempts  the  actor 
from  responsibility  on  the  special  matters 
that  come  under  its  range.      Monomania  is 
far  from   an  uncommon  phaie  of  insanity  ; 
and  no  reason    can    be  mentioned    why 


monomaniacs  should  be  visited  with  punish- 
ment for  the  direct  consequences  of  their 
mania,  which  would  not  equally  apply  to 
all  other  madmen  for  acts  immediately  the 
result  of  a  wider  lunacy.  If  reason,  with 
the  power  over  one's  volitions,  be  admitted 
the  source  of  all  responsibility,  by  w'hat 
sophistry  shall  it  be  argued  that  M'ls'augh- 
tcn  should  have  been  punished  for  his 
recent  act.'  We  are  told  that  motive  and 
intention  are  the  things  that  give  an  action 
its  character, — and  that  the  fixed  design 
frustrated,  and  the  fixed  design  carried  out, 
only  differ  in  there  being  a  more  consistent 
and  persevering  course  of  mischievous  in- 
tention shewn  in  the  one  than  in  the  other 
If  fi.\ed  intention,  if  mischievous  design, 
then,  be  the  test  of  guilt,  where  shall  we 
look  for  either  in  M'Naughtcn?  If  any 
one  believe  that  a  fixed  delusion,  sin- 
cere, strong,  invincible,  held  possession 
of  his  mind — and  few  surely  can  doubt  that 
— what  difference  can  he  point  out  between 
M'Naughten'sact.andan  assassination  com- 
mitted in  a  dream  ?  The  design  of  either 
assassin  would  be  equally  under  the  control 
of  reason. 

It  appears  to  us  no  proof  of  wisdom  to 
assert,  with  Sir  William  Follett,  and  some 
other  lawyers,  that  the  incriminated  act  of 
a  supposed  monomaniac  should  not  be 
narrowly  scrutinized  as  evidence  for  or 
against  the  insanity  of  the  accused.  A 
single  act  may  contain  a  mass  of  evidence 
proving  madness,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  act  first  offering  such  proof 
should  be  the  very  one  accused.  If  the 
act  happen  to  offer  evidence  ef  long  pre- 
meditation, cunning  or  unnecessary  cruelty, 
the  circumstances  are  duly  enlarged  on,  as 
aggravating  the  crime  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  circumstances  proving  a  want  of 
intention  (and  there  must  always  be  such  a 
want,  where  there  is  no  reasoning  intellect) 
should  not  as  fully  be  urged  in  palliation 
for  the  accused  ?  We  confess  we  can  see 
none. 

The  Times,  in  rather  an  ingenious  spirit, 
affirms  that  the  mental  delusions  of  M'Naugh- 
tcn offer  no  extenuation  of  his  guilt.  If  the 
supposed  injuries  he  complains  of,  were 
real,  and  he  had  avenged  them  in  the  way 
he  is  accused  of — the  law,  it  argues,  would 
have  held  him  guilty  of  murder  ;  a  fortiori, 
therefore,  when  the  provocation  was  merely 
imaginary.  Now,  we  have  here  a  c\eM petitio 
principii.  If  M'Naughten  be  not  mad,  he 
certainly  deserved  to  have  suff'ered  for  his 
act  as  much  (we  will  not  say  more)  if  his 
complaints  were  fictitious,  as  if  they  were 
real.  But  M'Naughten,  we  affirm,  was 
mad  ;  and  the  extraordinary  delusion  he 
laboured  under,  affords,  with  other  evi- 
dence, proof  of  the  assertion.  But  the 
argument  carries  on  its  face  its  own  answer. 
In  leaving  it,  we  must  content  ourselves  in 
expressing  our  admiration  of  the  journal's 
powers,  which  can  derive,  from  an  agent's 
hallucinations,  proof  of  increased  rcsjjonsi- 
bility.  


We  regret  that  the  length  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  lec- 
ture will  exclude  for  another  week  one  or  two 
articles  we  are  engaged  to  give. 


PENCILLINCS  OF  LIVING  IVKDICAL  MEN. 

South,  Solly,  MMdruu,  and  i  iuvers,  Jun. 

The  first  in  this  list  is  one  of  the  surgeons,  and 
the  other  three  are  the  assistant  surgeons,  of  St. 
'J'homas's  Hoftpital. 

John  Flint  South  is  a  jiali-,  thin,  dclitate  man, 
about  40  years  of  age,  with  a  vory  prominent  long 
nose,  long  face,  and  a  most  methudistical  mode  of 
wearing  his  hair.  His  manner  is  uiipresuming 
and  retiring.  He  walks  along  with  his  long  neck 
outstretched,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his 
head  covered  with  an  old  fashioned  hat,  giving  him 
a  very  strange  and  eccentric  appearance.  lie 
looks  Uke  a  great  ungainly  girl  in  male  attire.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  respectable  chemist,  many  years 
resident  in  the  Borough  ;  and  is  brother  of  Sir 
James  Soutli,  Astronomer  Koyal,  about  whom 
there  is  so  much  diversity  of  opinion: — 

"  Sr)me  deem  Iiini  wondrous  wise, 
"And  some  believe  hini  mad.*' 

He  was  elected  on  the  council  of  the  College  o  f 
Surgeons,  in  1841.  He  is  a  very  studious,  in- 
dustrious man.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  St. 
Helen's  Place,  in  patient  expectation  of  profes- 
sional employment,  lo  which  his  conneefion  with 
the  hospital,  and  his  own  acquirements  gave  him 
a  natural  claim.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
realized.  Possessing  property,  and  snrt'eriug  under 
occasionally  severe  indisposition,  he  a^oids  the 
bustle  ana  inquietude  <<i'  professional  ri\  airy. 
H«  prefers  the  cool  brcfzy  shade  of  private  life,  as 
much  we  believe  from  inclination,  as  from  an  in- 
herent, modest,  reserve  of  disposition.  He  lives 
at  Blackheatb,  and  amuses  himself  in  his  Tuscidan 
retreat,  by  scientific  research.  He  is  passionately 
fond  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  has,  and  is 
printing  several  interesting  articles  in  the  Ency- 
clopccdia  Metropolitana,  on  the  subject  of  sharks. 
With  Mr.  .South,  as  with  many  others,  failure  is 
their  own  fault  ;  it  is  a  question  of  fear.  They 
shrink  from  grappling  with  the  realities  of  life. 
They  want  the  persevering  courage  to  drag  on, 
amid  difficulties  and  trials,  or  are  deficient  of 
that  worldly  tact,  which  is  so  practised  at  present. 
Mr.  South  was  never  under  the  influence  of  that 
stern  stimulant,  necessity,  that  incites  so  power- 
fully to  exertion.  I  never  fought  a  good  battle, 
said  a  celebrated  prize  fighter,  after  I  had 
a  fifty  pound  note  in  my  pocket.  This  fecHng  may 
e.vplain  the  event  of  success  of  some  very  learned 
and  scientific  men.  Commence  your  profession 
without  a  shilling,  is  a  very  inconvenient  and  dis- 
agreeable prescription.  Yet  to  be  poor  to  perfec- 
tion, is  ofteuer  a  surer  road  to  fortune,  than  either 
wealth  or  connection.  It  holds  good  in  law. 
Old  Eldon  once  truly  remarked,  "  all  our  Chancel- 
lors come  from  the  garrets." 

In  1831,  Mr.  South  translated  Dr.  Otto's  Com- 
pendium of  Human  and  Comparative  Pathological 
Anatomy,  with  notes  and  references.  It  is  a 
simple  and  literal  translation,  and  highly  credita- 
ble to  his  research  aud  industry.  The  introduc- 
tion notices  all  the  authors  who  haie  written  on 
this  subject,  from  Antonio  Beneveni,  The  author 
considers  all  deviation  from  the  healthy  organic 
condition  of  animal  bodies  as  either  the  disturbance 
of  their  normal  nutritive  activity,  in  quantity  or 
quality  (Liebig's  present  theory),  or  the  me- 
chanical separation  of  the  natural  connexion  of 
their  parts;  whence,  again,  are  necessarily  pro- 
duced changes  of  the  nutritive  activity.  He  con- 
siders the  chemical  pecuUarities  naturally  to  belong 
to  Pathological  Chemistry,  on  which  account 
Pathological  Anatomy  excludes  generally  from  its 
sphere  the  animal  Huids,  and  only  concerns  itself 
incidentally  witii  tlie  more  important  fluids,  in 
reference  to  their  quantity,  color,  and  consistence. 
The  vices  of  animal  organization  are  divided  into 
congenital  and  acquired. 

Second  section,  into  vices  relating  to  number, 
deficiency,  and  multiplication  of  parts;  and  the 
others,  to  those  consecutive  to  the  vices  of  size,  &c. 

He  subsequently  edited  St.  Thomas's  Reports, 
in  one  volume,  of  which  the  followiug  sensible  ob- 
servations occur: — "  A  detailed  account  of  cases 
occurring  in  our  Hospitals,  to  which  several 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  attached,  must  ba 
consideredvaluablcas  affecting  a  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  practicc,and  their  results,"  lie  adds 
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It  is,  thereforp,  matter  of  surprise,  that  no  siicli 
cases  liave  hitherto  been  published  by  auj  of  the 
large  Ilospitsls  «ilh  which  Medical  Schools  have 
been  connected — but  have  been  left  to  the  periodi- 
cals, and  bv  them  selected  more  with  reference  to 
rarity  thaii  general  utility,  'o  the  neglect  of  a 
legitimate  and  ample  iield  for  professional  im- 
provement." 

The  premises  so  jodiciously  advanced  in  these 
preliminary  remarks  were  never  cai'ricd  out.  The 
conception  was  bitter  than  the  execution.  The 
cases  were  selected  "  not  wisely."  There  was  no 
interest  in  tliom.  They  were  too  fonnally  and 
circumstantially  detailed.  Ihey  were  such  simple 
and  faniihar  cases  that  the  reader  felt  it  was  a 
waste  of  paper  and  of  observation  to  collect,  and  of 
time  ani  attention  to  peruse.  There  were  no 
scientific  deductions  to  compensate  fir  such  simple 
ai.d  frivolous  premises,  and  needless  illustration. 
There  were  no  statistical  documents  to  give  value 
and  importance  to  its  pages, — no  grand  generali- 
zation,— no  novelty,  nor  improved  modes  of  prac- 
tice— no  comprehensive  views,  to  repay  the  pur- 
chase or  the  expectations:  and  tlie  work  went 
down  the  Acherontic  stream,  and  is  known  only 
as  a  record  of  the  failure,  amid  such  ample  ma- 
tei-ials,  of  a  very  hard-w  orking.  w  ell-informcd.  and 
in  every  way  respectable  and  intelligent  young 
man. 

•  In  1839,  he  brought  beforQ  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  a  case  of  i'ractnre  of  the  coracoid 
process,  with  partial  dislocation  of  humerus  for- 
wards, and  fracture  (if  the  acromeon  process  of  the 
clavicle. 

He  has  published  a  third  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  Bones,  in  which  he  has  introduced  great  im- 
provements, and  many  valuable  engravings.  The 
students  have  affixed  the  name  of  Eony  South  to 
him,  either  from  having  written  this  work,  or  his 
illustrating  the  osseous  system  so  perfectly  in  his 
own  person.  It  is  a  didactic  work,  and  facilitates 
and  simplifies  the  study  of  this  structure.  It  is 
not  much  sought  after,  nor  read.  Some  say  that 
the  energy  of  his  mind  is  not  of  the  first  order. 
But  all  admit  that  the  compass  of  his  knowledge 
is  very  extensive,  and  that  his  activity  and  perse- 
verance deserve  our  respect.  He  is  attentive  to 
bis  Hospital  duties,  kind,  affable,  and  instructive — 
slow,  but  sure,  as  an  operator.  In  general  politics 
he  is  of  the  Conservative  tendency.  Active, 
earnest,  and  enthusiastic,  as  a  medical  reformer — 
deeply  penetrated  with  tjie  conviction  of  the  evils 
and  abuses  of  the  present  system,  and  sincerely 
solicitfius  of  their  removal.  In  private  life,  pleas- 
ing and  prepossessing;  full  of  a  dry  ijuaint  humour, 
and  much  estcmed  and  higlily  valued  by  his  asso- 
ciates. He  has  all  the  elements  that  compose  a  gootl 
consulting  surgeon,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  general  practitioners. 

Sambel  Solly,  F.  5.  S.  Ijcclurer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  is  a  dapper  little  man,  but  of  higli 
fancy,  as  Sterne  said  of  Hammond  Shandy.  Dark 
twinkling  eyes,  and  visage  chuliby.  with  ihe  rose 
of  health  crimsoning  his  cluck,  in  despite  of  the 
midnight  oil,  and  toil,  and  study.  His  round 
pleasing  face,  the  natliness  of  his  attire,  the  con- 
Tolntions  of  his  cravat,  his  profound  acquainf- 
•ncc  with  the  art  of  Ihe  toilet,  manifest  a  very 
laudable  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair 
sex,  as  well  as  in  science.  He  is  about  40  years 
of  age,  but  looks  younger.  lie  is  a  mixture  of 
the  sanguine  and  bilious  temp<'rament.  His  head 
is  fairly  divide<l.  The  animal  propensities  are  not 
forgotten,  over  which  the  moral  .sentiments  and 
the  intelleelual  certainly  predominate.  The  ob- 
iserving  or  perceptive  organs  are  large.  lie  is 
evidently  of  the  impulsive  class  of  medical  men. 
In  1833,  he  published  a  letter  in  one  of  the 
periodicals,  on  the  the  advantages  of  drawing  to 
the  medical  student.  In  ls36,  he  published  his 
work  on  the  Himian  Brain,  Its  Structnri-,  Cnnfigu- 
ration.  Development,  and  I'hysiology,  illustrated 
by  references  to  the  nervous  system  in  the  lower 
order  of  animals. 

In  his  introduction  he  remarks  very  .justly,  (hat 
according  to  (he  plan  generally  pursued,  in"  treat- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  in  systematic  work.i 
of  the  present  day,  all  (he  information  conveyed 
•mounts  to  liulc  more  than  a  vain  catalogue  of 


names  applied  to  parts,  without  reference  (o  their 
structure,  their  function,  or  even  their  analogies 
in  the  nervous  system  of  the  lower  order  of 
animals.  Such  a  barren  prospect  as  a  list  of 
names,  holds  out  but  little  to  attract  the  most 
zealous  among  students;  while  the  dryness  of  un- 
connected detail,  and  the  obstacles  to  clear  concep- 
tion engendered  by  the  absence  of  every  thing  like 
aiTangemcnt,  almost  constantly  deter  him  from 
attempting  to  learn  more  than  is  required  to  pre- 
pare him  for  examination  for  the  diploma. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  old  methoti  of  slicing 
shoidd  be  followed,  a  method  most  unphilosophical 
in  its  conception,  and  totally  inadequate  to  im- 
part any  real  information  in  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture. 

Iteil,  Gall,  Vic  d'  AzVr,  SeTVes,  Cuvier,  and 
others,  by  commencing  with  the  dissection  of  the 
spinal  chord,  and  tracing  it  upwards,  were  enabled 
o  throw  great  light  upon  this  interesting  branch 
of  physiology,  and  to  prove  that  the  chain  is  per- 
fect, and  that  such  differences  .as  do  occur,  simply 
consist  in  the  abstraction  of  parts,  and  the  loss  of 
those  powers  which  have  been  proved  to  be  de- 
pendent on  them. 

By  pm-suing  this  course,  we  shall  be  rewarded 
by  finding  that  the  cnkephalon,  this  ajiparenlly 
most  complicated  organ  in  the  human  body,  is  but 
a  gradual  development  from  an  extremely  simple 
fundamental  type  on  one  uniform  and  harmonious 
plan, — that  the  seeming  comjdexily  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  in  man  really  arises  from  the  great 
concentration,  as  opposed  to  the  extreme  dif- 
fusion of  its  component  parts  in  the  lower  order  of 
animals :  for  in  no  particular  are  the  higher  orders 
more  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  lower  than 
in  the  concentration  of  functions  within  circum- 
scribed spaces. 

"  Let  honour  be  given  where  honour  is  due." 
He  may  be  well  proud  of  this  production  ;  it  is 
equally  excellent  in  conception  and  execution. 
The  demonstrative  principle  is  beautifully  and 
philosophically  exhibited  in  the  progressive  ascent 
of  the  series  by  the  successive  additions  of  new 
parts,  and  of  increased  and  corresponding  func- 
tions. 

The  language  is  simple,  scientific,  and  perspicu- 
ous ;  his  descriptions  are  lucid,  accurate,  finished, 
and  complete.  His  reference  to  the  opinions  of 
Herschcl  shows  that  his  |mind  is  deeply  imbued, 
anil  that  he  anibitioned  not  "  unsuccessfully"  to 
imitate  the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  style  in 
Ilorschcrs  noble  work — his  Discourse  on  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy. 

In  1839  he  read  a  paper  on  a  case  of  dry  gan- 
grene in  a  boy,  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Si.'ciety. 

In  1S41  he  was  elected  assistant-surgeon.  The 
same  year  he  wrote  some  remarks  in  the  Gazette 
on  the  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  which 
he  tries  to  refute  the  opinion  that  disease  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  not  discernible  after 
death.  He  imputes  it  to  the  want  of  properly 
noticing  the  colour  of  the  cincritious  nenrine  : 
this  he  did  not  cvid^'ncc  as  clearly  as  he  might. 

We  once  heard  him  deliver  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Institution.  lie  very  respectably  acquitted 
himself  His  language  apposite ;  his  manner 
neat  and  appropriate;  his  drawings  and  diagrams 
good,  and  carefully  executed  ;  his  rcasnuing  suc- 
cint  and  clear.  He  was  not  elotpient,  but  he  was 
successful  in  commimicating  infornuition,  and  in 
confirming  the  remark  of  Horace, — 

That  if  the  niiiid  witli  clear  conccpliousplow, 
Tlic  witlin.e  wonts  In  just  expression  (low. 

Ho  said  he  considered  a  nerve  to  be  a  chord  pro- 
eei'ding  from  some  sensitive  or  motive  surface  to  a 
Tnediill.iry  centre, to  which  it  couvcyidinqiressioiis, 
\\liich  were  con\cr(ed  into  sensations,  and  wliriii-r 
was  reconveycd  (he  energy  which  produced 
voltmtarv  and  involuntary  motions.  In  the  hu- 
man subject,  (he  olfactory  nerve,  which  ministers 
to  a  sense  not  highly  ilcveloped  in  man,  lerininates 
in  an  oval  or  pyriform  bulb  of  ciniritious  matter, 
which  is  joined  by  a  lung  commissm'e  (o  the 
crrrbral  mass.  In  other  :iniinals.  as  (hr  horse,  in 
which  the  sense  of  smell  is  much  more  acutl^  this 
thalamus  grows  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and  in 
some  animals  it  is  aUogethcr  deficient.  He  proved 
ill  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  in  the  most  | 


rfmple  as  well  as  in  the  most  complicated  system, 
two  conditions  of  nervous  matter  alone  existed, 
(ho  fibrous  and  pulpy  tissues.  He  made  it  popu- 
larly and  scientifically  intcrestuig. 

In  1S42,  he  published  a  short  article  on  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  circulation, 
independent  of  nutrition,  which  went  to  establish 
(hat  blood,  independent  of  its  vital  properties, 
perfoi-med  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  as 
a  mere  mechanical  agent.  He  is  a  very  intelligent 
hard-working  young  man.  He  will  never,  as  a 
surgeon,  rival  his  predecessors,  C'heselden  or 
Clinc  ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  afi'ord  an 
additional  instance  that  success  is  the  result  of 
unceasing  and  well  directeil  exertion,  and  that  the 
road  to  eminence,  though  steep  and  painful,  is  to 
be  travelled  over  by  perseverance  and  industry, 
and  that  the  aphorism  is  equally  true  in  medicine 
as  in  religion, — no  ciossy  7^0  crown. 

He  is  very  diligent  in  instructing  all  under  his 
care,  and  very  well  qualified  to  give  instruction. 
As  a  professor,  he  is  proud  without  arrogance,  and 
dignified  without  etfort.  His  well  managed  fami- 
liarity and  desire  to  be  useful,  make  him  respected 
and  esteemed  by  his  class. 

JIcMuRDO  is  the  son  of  a  rich  w  holesale  chemist 
in  the  city.  By  interest,  wealth,  and  apprentice- 
ship—like Solly — he  procured  his  appointment  as 
assistant  surgeon.  He  has  a  dull  large  Dutch 
countenance — such  a  face  as  you  could  easily  cut 
in  a  (Jlieshirc  cheese,  without  animation  or  intelli- 
gence ;  but  an  astute  cunning  'Scotch  expression 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  knife  (o 
impart.  He  wears  a  very  spicy  nig,  with  rich 
flowing  and  luxurious  ringlets  ;  his  whiskers  are 
cultivated  with  great  care  and  tenderness,  and 
spread  far  over  his  cheek.  Time  having  rather  pre- 
maturely given  them  a  \  cry  venerable  complexion, 
and  "  Wisdom's  silver"  being  unacceptable  to  the 
other  sex,  his  knowledge  (not  confined  to  surgery) 
has  kil  him  to  have  recourse  to  chemistry  to  dye 
them  dark.  By  such  ingenious  devices  he  has 
contrived  to  elaborate  a  rather  agreeable  face. 
He  has  gradtiated  in  the  school  of  Sir  Pcrtinax 
JIac  Sycophant,  and  pays  the  most  oriental 
homage  to  his  patron,  Mr.  Green,  "hose  opinion 
is  with  him  oracular  and  inf:illible.  He  goes 
round  the  w.ards  frequently  for  him.  The  one 
goes  round  with  the  pupils  as  if  they  were  per- 
ti-irming  a  gallopadc  ;  the  other  is  often  tedious 
from  the  time  consumed  and  the  monotony  of  his 
observations.  L'un  va  en  tortue,  Toutre  court  la 
poste,  the  kilter  dropping  here  and  there  a 
practical  hint,  a  world  of  knowledge  in  a  word— a 
pearl  that  the  student  values  as  it  deserves.  In 
ilr.  JI'Murdo's  demeanour  there  is  a  good  nature 
or  kindliness  of  manner  that  makes  itself  felt  by 
the  byoslander,  if  it  were  not  spoiled  by  a  hybrid 
mixture  of  pride,  or  pomp  and  politeness  that  it 
is  difficult  to  describe  or  understand,  and  which 
makes  you  suspect  its  sincerity.  He  is  affiible  to 
the  students,  and  anxious  to  communicate  in- 
struction ;  or  rather,  to  persuade  tlu'm  that  he 
knows  something.  t^ne  moment  he  is  lab  luring 
severely  to  perpetrate  some  witticism,  and  going 
to  the  verge  of  coarse  famihai'ity  in  the  en<leavour. 
^Vll  of  a  sudden  he  stops,  and  addressing  some 
pupil  with  an  emph;itic  m'/,  that  the  others  m.ay  not 
I'.irget  (be  vast  disparity  in*heirrespoc(ive  s(ations. 
Pope,  in  his  prose,  says,  (hat  (rue  wit  may  be 
defined  a  justness  of  llnnight  and  a  facility  of 
expression,  or,  in  tlic  iiiid>\ives'  phr;ise,  a  i|uick 
conception  with  an  easy  delivery.  Our  pencilled 
friend,  if  he  thinks  of  Pope,  will  save  us  the 
pangs,  and  himself  the  pains  of  his  willy  pvrprlra- 
tioiis.  Ills  genius  is  evidently  too  ponderous  for 
a  jn/ir.  Canning  surc;istically  called  Ilobhouse 
r.ord  Byron's  man  Friday;  M'Murdo  is  in  the 
same  reladon  (0  Green.  There  are  many  envious 
of  his  situation,  who  assert  that  if  a  man  be 
insinuating  but  worthless,  stupid  but  sly,  and  ha\c 
tho  malleability  of  a  leadcu  mind  to  brnv  and 
cringe  and  be  as  ductile  as  his  patrons  ple:vse,  and 
servo  apprenticeship  and  pay  the  premium,  (here 
is  no  otiice,  however  important,  that  he  may  not 
reach.  The  metamoridiosisof  Mr.  JI'Murdo  into 
an  hospital  surgeon  \\oulil  appear  marvellous  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  but  w  here  yon  have 
uon-cntitics  presidents,  bypocritw,  imbeciles,  sj- 
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eophants,  maw-worms,  and  rcnegadfs,  councillors 
and  examiners — while  men  of  high  order,  of 
intellect,  {jreat  acqiiiremenls  and  practical  merits 
arc  excluded — the  wonder  ceases. 

In  other  countries  a  man  must  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  before  he  can  challeii<;o  the 
suffrage  of  the  profession  ;  he  must  secure  emi- 
nence before  he  aspires  to  superiority.  No  nuiu 
could  be  in  his  situation  unless  he  had  fought  and 
conqiicred  his  way  to  high  distinction  by  the 
exercise  of  great  qualities,  by  patient  study,  and 
unwearied  industry. 

We  have  sought  in  vain  in  the  medical,  cliirur- 
gical,  and  philosophical  transactions,  in  the  period- 
icals, weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual,  for 
Mv.  M'Murdo's opinions  on  scicntiHe  subjects.  The 
only  reference  to  his  niuno  is  the  notitication  of 
his  appointment  h<  St.  Thomas's,  In  Paris,  the 
publication  of  the  candidates  are  put  in  as  evidence 
and  claim  to  professional  capability.  N'imporle. 
Interest  and  money  are  the  most  potent  and  talis- 
raanic  of  agents  in  London.  The  lives  or  happi- 
ness of  the  poor — but  we  must  stop — we  must  not 
be  too  severe,  we  find  no  fault  with  the  individual, 
we  war  with  the  system. 

Admonere  volnmiiSj  tion  'mordere — prodcifsc  nort 
Itedert,  coiisnlere  sciciitite  noii  tijjicere, 

McMurdo  thinks  that  there  is  no  reputation  to 
be  gained  from  writing  now-a-days,  and  we  agree 
with  him.  The  itwoctltcs  scrilicndi  is  rile.  The 
books  that  are  published  now-a-days  ure  profes- 
sional advertisements.  You  can  have  histories  of 
expeditions,  pleas  of  insanity,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
by  paying  for  it,  works  without  one  original  idea, 
manufactured  and  compiled  by  librarians  and 
eminent  surgeons,  who  never  had  any  jiractice. 
The  only  trouble  is  to  "put  their  name  upon  the 
title-page  They  make  their  books  upon  tlie  same 
plan  the  cuckoos  build  their  nests.  We  ha\  o  long 
elaborate  essays  upon  couipliealed  diseases,  which 
the  author  never  saw,  and  we  have  books  which 
the  author  never  read,  translated  out  of  a  language 
which  he  does  not  luiderstand.  He  purchases 
by  the  quantity,  and  some  disagreeable  critic  in- 
forms that  it  is  Mr.  So  and  So's  work,  -with  Dr. 
So  and  So"s  name,  prefixed  to  it.  This  is  double 
felony,  the  author  and  the  piu'chaser  are  robbed, 
and  the  reader  imposed  upon.  We  tVel  tlje  sidijcct 
ginning  to  expand.  We  shall  shortly  devote  an 
article  to  it,  and  eudeavour  to  pencil  the  master 
manufacturers,  from  Willis  down  to  Winslow. 

Mr.  McMurdo,  (why  is  it  the  Mr.  seems  mis- 
placed to  this  name?)  McMurdo  then,  like  Chau- 
cer's Monk,  has  three  or  four  scraps  of  Latin  in 
his  mouth,  with  which  he  is  trying  to  pass  oft'  as  a 
scholar.  Also  a  few  pet  phrases,  such  as  "  This  is 
a  most  gratifying  case,  gentlemen,  very.  He 
came  in  in  a  very  bad  state.  He  is  now  better, 
much  better,  gentlemen:"  to  which  we  once  heard 
the  following  rejoinder. 

"  The  devil  a  bit,  your  honour,  nor  the  first  day 
I  came  in,  nor  ever  will  be  as  long  as  I  stay  here, 
and  that's  the  God's  truth  now."  He  relates  an 
anecdote  of  a  brewer's  draj'man  having  acknow- 
ledged to  drink  daily  sixteen  gallons  of  porter.  It 
is  told  to  introduce  Credat  JudfPHs  Jjnlfd,  non  Ei^o, 
In  his  treatment  he  is  Judicious  and  imexceptiona- 
ble.  He  follows  implicilly  the  directions  of  his 
seniors.  He  is  bland  and  humane  to  the  poor, 
courteous  to  his  etjuals,  and  kind  to  the  piqnls. 
His  treatment  of  the  poor  is  the  heroico-generous. 

We  heard  him  order  to  one  patient  six  pints  of 
porter,  four  glasses  of  wine,  one  of  brandy ;  one 
ponnd  of  chops,  two  eg'gs,  milk,  and  beef-tea,  aday. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  L)r.  Truman, 
and  those  who  have  written  on  dietetics,  wtjuld 
derive  benefit  from  a  visit  to  St.  Thomas's.  We 
must  say,  that  this  generous  fare  seems  to  have 
the  best  cft'ects.  He  matricidatcd  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, anil  married  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished 
Irish  lad}'.  He  is  the  surgeon,  or  rather  medical 
oflicer  to  Newgate,  where  he  is  much  respected. 

lienjamin  Travers,  jun..  is  ayotmg,  well-looking, 
flaxen-haired  man,  modest,  and  unassuming  in  his 
manner;  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
surgeons  and  original  thinkers  we  have.  We  ex- 
pect something  from  liim.  He  published  the  his- 
tory of  a  case  of  tracheotomy  in  1810.     He  is 


biding  his  time,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  he 
will  not  shame  his  eire.  But  our  limits  have  been 
exhausted,  and  we  are  prevented  doing  justice  to 
him.  PROBE. 


INGREDIENTS    OF   STAMPED   AND 
PATENT  MEDICINES. 

(^According    to    Dr.    Paris  and   other   Anffinrilies.) 

L'hdmiimiJr  Dmps. — The  nostrum  sohl  under 
this  name  is  a  spirit  flavoured  with  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  Chamomile.  It  cannot  possess  the 
bitter  tonic  of  the  flowers. 

The  Evcr/as/ini/  Pill  of  the  ancients  con- 
sisted of  mrtallir  Antimony,  wliich  being 
slightly  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice,  was  sup- 
posed to  exert  the  property  of  purging  as 
often  as  it  was  swallo-ned.  Tliis  was  economy 
in  right  earnest,  for  a  single  pill  would  serve  a 
whole  family  during-  their  lives,  and  might  be 
transmitted  as  an  heir-loom  (o  their  posterity. 
We  have' heard,  says  Dr.  Paris,  of  a  lady,  who 
having  swallowed  one  of  these  pills,  became 
seriously  alarmed  at  its  not  passing ;  u])on 
sending,  however,  for  her  physician,  he  con- 
soled her  with  the  assurance  that  it  had 
already  passed  through  a  hundred  patients 
with  the  best  eft'cct. 

PeniiaiienI  Ink  for  murkiiirj  Lhir/i. — ^This 
preparation  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
tliickened  with  sap  green,  or  cochineal.  The 
preparing  li(|nid,  or  pounce  liquid,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  with  which  the  linen  to  be 
marked  is  previously  wetted,  is  a  solution  of 
soda,  boiled  with  gum  or.some  animal  mucilage. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  if  potass  bo 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  marking  ink  will  run. 

Plunhtl'-^  Ointment  consists  of  arsenious 
acid,  sulphur,  and  the  [lowdered  flowers  of  the 
R.'.nuncnlus  Flammula,  and  Cotula  Ftetida, 
levigated  and  made  into  a  paste  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  applied,  on  a  piece  of  [lig's 
bladder,  to  the  surface  of  the  cancer. 

Pate  Arsriiirale. — Tliis  favourite  remedy  of 
the  French  surgeons  consists  of  70  parts  of 
cinnabar,  '2-1  of  sanguis  draconis,  and  S  of  ar- 
senious  acid,  made  into  paste  with  saliva,  at 
the  time  of  applying  it.  This  combination, 
observes  a  periodical  writer,  is  similar,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ashes  of  old  shoes,  to  that 
recommended  by  Father  Cosmo,  uruler  the 
name  of  "  Pulvis  Anti-carcinoniatosa." 

Davidson's  Remedy  for  Cancer,  arsenious 
acid,  and  powdered  hemlock. 

Srn</lti(m's  Ei/e  S>nh',e,  or  Golden  Ointmen'.. — 
Under  this  name  is  sold  a  preparation  which 
consists  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (orpiment)  with 
lard,  or  spermaceti  ointment.  The  Unguen- 
tum  Hydrargyri  Nitrieo  Oxydi  of  the  London 
College,  is  also  sold  under  tlie  same  title. 
The  latter,  Dr.  Paris,  believes,  is  that  which  is 
more  usuallysold  under  the  name  of  the  (iiolden 
Ointment;  Mr.  Clarke  has  stated,  in  the 
Glaxi/dir  Clironicle,  that  it  is  composed  of  a 
drachm  of  red  precipitate  and  seven  drachms  of 
butter. 

Di'Icroir'.s  Poiidrc  Subtil,  "  for  removing 
superfluous  hair  in  less  than  ten  minutes. — 
This  fashionable  depilatory  ap|)ears,  upon 
examination,  to  consist  of  Quick-lime  and 
Sulphuret  of  Arsenic,  with  some  vegetable 
powder.  It  is,  however,  so  unequally  mixed, 
that  in  submitting  it  to  analysis,  no  two  por- 
tions afforded  the  same  results.  The  composi- 
tion is  incapable  of  fultilling  the  intention  for 
which  it  is  so  confidently  vended. 

Toll/  Lozenges. — Sugar  eight  oz,,  Cream  of 
Tartar  one  oz.,  Starch  two  drachms,  Tinct. 
Toluifera;  BalsamiE.,  one  fluid  drachm,  muci- 
lage of  Gum  Tragacanth  q.  s. 

Vumigalinij  PaHiles.  Trocliisci  sou  Candela; 
fumales.— Benzoin  generally  forms  the  chief 


ingredient  in  these  compositions,  to  which  may 
be  added  any  variety  of  odoriferous  substances  ; 
the  following  formula  may  be  oft'ered  as  a 
speciinen  : — 

U   Benzoin  ^j. 
Cascarillic  jss. 
Myrrh  '^j. 

Olel  nuc.  meschat.  ol.Caryophyll.aa  gtt.x. 
Potassa'  nitratis  jss. 
Carl),  ligni  3vj. 
Mucilag.  gum.  Trag.  q.  s. 

I  iri/iu's  Milk. — A  spirituous  solution  of 
Benzoin  mixed  with  about  twenty  parts  of  rose 
water,  forms  a  cosmetic  long  known  by  this 
name.  Under  the  same  title  also  a  very  dif- 
ferent prejiaration  is  sold,  vid.  Liquor  Plunibi 
sub  acctatis. 

Friar's  Balsam,  IVade's  Drops,  Jesuits' 
Drops. — These  preparat/ons  are  nothing  more 
than  the  Tinctura  Benzoni  composita. 

Pectoral  Biilsnin  of  Honey  is  merely  the 
Tincture  of  Benzoin,  or  that  of  Tolu. 

Essence  of  Coltsfoot. — This  dangerous  pre- 
paration consists  of  equal  parts  of  the  Balsam 
of  Tolu,  and  the  compound  Tincture  of  Ben- 
zoin, to  which  is  added  double  tho  quantity  of 
rectified  Sjiirit  of  Wine. 

The  Specific  of  Herrnischicdiid,  which  for- 
merly excited  so  much  interest  in  Germany, 
consisted  of  ten  grains  of  Camboge  with  twenty 
of  sub-Carbonate  of  Potass;  although  it  is  .said, 
that  on  its  being  analyzed  by  order  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Russia,  there  were  also  found  in  it  both 
Mercury  and  Arsenic. — Camboge  is  also  the 
basis  of  the  Specific  of  C/ossiits. 

Goldm  Sjiirit  of  Scwmj  Grass. — This  is 
merely  a  solution  of  Camboge  in  the  Spir.  Ar- 
moracia;  comp. 

Toiccis's  Solution  if  Camphor. — LTnder  this 
title,  a  strong  a<|ueous  scdution  of  Camphor 
was  .sold  in  London,  which  was  sn[iposed  to  be 
indebted  for  its  strength  to  the  agency  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

.\n  Odontalgic  Remedy,  in  great  repute,  con 
sists  of  a  solution  of  camphor  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine; a  fluid  ounce  of  which  will  dissolve  two 
drachms. 

Rymer's  Cardiac  Tincture.. — It  is  an  infu- 
sion of  Capsicmn,  Camphor,  Cardamom  Seeds, 
Rhubarb,  Aloes,  and  Castor  in  Proof  Spirit, 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Lardner's  Prepared  Charcoal  consists  of 
cretaceous  powder,  or  chalk  finely  powdered, 
rendered  grey  by' the  addition  of  Charcoal,  or 
Ivory  Black. 

Concentrated  Solution  of  Charcoal. — A  pre- 
paration is  sold  under  this  absurd  name  for 
cleaning  the  teeth,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 
Tincture  of  Catechu.  The  name  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ilatchett, 
who  succeeded  in  producing  artificial  tannin  by 
the  action  of  Nitric  acid  upon  Charcoal. 

Bdtemnn's  Pectoral  Drops  consist  principally 
of  the  Tincture  of  Castor,  with  portions  of 
camphor  and  opium,  flavoured  by  anise  seeds, 
and  coloured  by  cochineal. 

Kirkland's  Neutral  Cerate  is  formed  by  melt- 
ing together  sviij.  of  Lead  Plaster  with  f^iv. 
of  olive  oil,  into  which  are  to  be  stirred  5iv.  of 
prepared  chalkj  when  the  mixture  is  suffi- 
ciently cooled  fsiv.  of  acetic  acid,  and  jiij.  of 
pulvciizcd  Acetate  of  Lead  are  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  is  to  be  stirred  until  nearly 
cold. 

Marshall's  Cerate.— K  Palm.  Oil  Jv.,  Calo- 
mel ji..  Acetate  of  Lead  3ss.  Nitrate  of  Mer- 
cury vj. 

Cold'crcnm  (Ceratiim  Galeni.) — Ol.  Amyg- 
dal.  Ibj.,  Cerai  alb.  siv. ;  melt,  pour  into  a 
warm  mortar,  and  add,  gradually,  Aq.  Ros.  oj. 
It  should  be  very  light  and  white. 

Essential  Salt  of  Bark.— The  public  should 
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know  that  the  fire|iaialion  Fold  under  this 
empirical  title,  is  merely  an  extract  prepared 
by  macerating  thu  bruised  subj-fanoe  of  bark  in 
cold  Tvater,  and  submitting  llie  infusion  to  a 
Tery  slow  evaporation. 

£au  Medicinnh  de  Hi'xsnn. — After  various 
attempts  to  discover  Ibe  aclive  ingredient  of 
this  Parisian  remedy,  it  is  at  length  determined 
to  be  the  colehietmi  autuninale,  which  several 
ancient  authors,  under  the  name  ofhcrmodac- 
tylliis,  have  recommended  in  the  cure  of  gout 
The  fol'o^inp:  is  the  receipt  for  preparing  this 
medicine.  Take  two  ounces  of  the  root  of 
colchicnm,  cut  it  into  slices,  macerate  it  in 
four  fluid  ounces  of  Spanish  white  wine,  and 
filter.  Some  practitioners  afl'irm  lliat  the 
J'rench  preparation  is  a  vinous  infusion  of  the 
Pott-er  of  the  Colchicum. 

Dr.  II  ikon's  Timturc  for  the  Gout. — This 
is  merely  an  infusion  of  Colchicum,  as  Dr. 
"Williams,  of  Ipsviich,  has  satisfactoiily  shown. 
Since  the  discovery  of  colchicum  being  tlie 
active  ingredient  of  the  Eau  Medicinale,  nu- 
merous empirical  remedies  have  started  up, 
containing  the  principles  of  the  plant  in  differ- 
ent forms. 

Bates'x  Aqua  Caniphninla.  —  .Sulphate  of 
copper  is  the  base  of  this  jireparation,  which 
was  strongly  recommended  by  ^Ir.  Ware.  Tlie 
following;  was  his  recipe:  — U.  Cu]iri  .Sulpli. 
Boli  Gallic,  a.  a.  gr.  xv.  Camphor  gr.  iv. 
solve,  in  acj.  fervent,  f^iv.  dihieque  cum  aqua' 
frigidcP  oiv  ut  fiat  Collyrium. 

Lisbon  Did  Drink. — Decoctum  Lusitanicum. 
— R.  Sarsap.  conci.-;.  Bad.  Chinic,  aa.  5J. — 
Nucum  .Ingland.  Cortice  Siccatarnm,  No.  xx. 
Antimonii  .Sulphureli  ^ij.  I.apidis  Pumicis 
pulverisat — .Aquiv  distiUat.  lib.  x.  — The  pow- 
dered antimony  and  pumice  stone  are  to  be 
tied  in  separate  pieces  of  rag,  and  boiled  along 
Trith  the  other  ingredients.  The  use  of  the 
pumice  stone  is  merely  mechanical,  to  divide 
the  antimony. 

Emplvflrum  Ammcmind.  L. — Amraoniacum, 
reduced  to  a  suitable  consistence  by  distilled 
vinegar.  It  adheres  to  the  skin  without  iiri- 
tating  it,  and  without  being  attended  wilh  any 
unpleasant  smell.  There  is  a  peculiar  disease 
of  the  knee,  to  which  servant  maids,  who 
scour  floors  upon  their  knees,  are  liable,  and 
for  whicli  this  plaster  is  a  specific.  It  is  par- 
ticularly eligible  in  cases  of  delicate  women 
with  irritable  skins.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Sterry,  in  the  Borough,  ])repares  a  plaster  ol 
this  description,  which  is  sought  after  with 
great  avidity. 

Vcsii  ntonj  Silk  has  been  prepared  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  common  blistering  plaster.  The 
following  is  the  formula  of  Cadet  de  Gassi- 
court;  Tincture  of  Cantharides,  q.  s.,  evapo- 
rate, and  when  in  a  state  of  sufficient  concen- 
tration, spread  it  hot  upon  strained  silk;  it 
will  be  necessary  then  to  spread  two  or  th/ee 
layers  one  upon  another. 

Giiisben's  Epispaslic  Silk. — Mezereon  bark 
oz.  24,  Water  1,500  parts;  boil,  strain,  and 
add  Pulverized  Cantharides,  Rlyrrh,  ICuphor- 
biura   aa   lM   parts ;      boil,  strain    (hrougl; 


1st.   The  frequency  of  aneurismsafterwounds 
of  arteries  in  the  human  subject  bad  banished 
all  hope  of  obtaining  arterial  licnti'iccs,  and  it 
had  become  a  principle  that  wounds  of  arteries 
could  not  be  firmly  cicatrised      2nd.   His  ex- 
periments upon  living  animals  and   some  facts 
observed  in   man,  pruve  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining durable  arterial  cicaliiies.     Tlicy  fullv 
confirm  the  views  of  J.  L.  Petit  and  the  theory 
which  he  had  deduced  simply  from   facts  ob- 
served in   the   human    subject.      ;ird.  Arterial 
cica/ricfs  are  never  formed  by  the   immediate 
reunion   of  the   lips    of  the   wounded   vessel  ; 
these  are  always  accnm|ilished  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  clot  of  fibrine  which   adheres  to  the 
edge   of   the    opening,    becomes    hardened,   is 
organised   and   lakes  all    the  characters  of  the 
jiarictes  of  the  artery  wilh  which  it  is  idenlificd. 
4th.   Tlie  results  of  general  practice,  in  wounds 
of  arteries  in  man,  prove  that  much  has   been 
left  undone  in  the  way  of  obtaining  solid  arte- 
rial   licnlriirs.       .ith.     In    general,   too    much 
haste  is  made  in  obliterating  the  wounded  ves- 
sel, doubtless  because  great  fear  is  entertained 
of  wounds  of  arteries  with  the  foreknowledge 
of  inevitable  aneurism,      nth.   To  obtain  solid 
and   durable    arterial    ciralrires,  we    must  en- 
deavour to  maintain  the  clot  in  position,  lower 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  keep  the  pai  t  in  the 
most  perfect  innuobility,  in   a  word  act   as  in 
fractures  of  the  bones,  that  is  to  say,  fulfil   all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining  perfect 
consolidation. 

On  the  subject  of  venous  cicatrices,  he  sums 
up  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

1st.  The  cicatrices  of  vcnotis  wounds  are 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  arteries, 
that  is  to  say  by  a  clot  of  fibrine,  which  closes 
up  the  wound  and  eventually  becomes  organ- 
ised and  united  around  the  orifice,  so  as  lo 
form  a  sjiecics  of  ampiilhi.  2nd.  The  venous 
nijipiilhi  which  exists  after  a  wound,  is  merely 
the  imiled  cicatrix  distended  by  the  feeble  im"- 
l)ulse  of  the  venous  blood.  3rd.  This  ampulla 
is  not  an  hernia  of  the  internal  membrane,  as 
is  generally  believed,  or  as  the  experiment  of 
inflating  a  vein  would  lead  one  to  think.  4th. 
His  experiments  as  well  as  observation  on  the 
hinnan  Mibjcct  pro\e  that  venous cico/jiVcs  may 
take  place  in  man,  as  well  as  in  animals,  ."jth. 
The  consecjuence  to  be  derived  from  this  fact, 
is  the  necessity  of  sustaining  ])erfect  compres- 
sion for  two  or  three  days  or  even  longer  after 
the  wound  of  a  vein. 


nation,  any  more  in  the  light  than  before  ? 
Do  ne  know  any  belter  how  animals  live?  I 
trow  not.  Dr.  Stevens  takes  an  animal,  de- 
prives it  of  its  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  it 
lives  afterwards,  at  the  utmost  seven  hours. 
This  proves  that  life  doe?  not  merely  consist 
in  respiration,  circulation,  assimilation,  secre- 
tion, absorption,  &c.,  for  these  continue  after 
the  removal  of  the  brain,  and  yet  the  animal 
dies ;  the  creature  not  only  requires  to  digest 
food,  breathe,  &c.,  but  requires  to  obtain  and 
masticate  at  first. 

The  experiments  in  my  mind  seem  to  shew- 
that  the  brain  is  vwsl  necessary  to  life,  and  the 
short  apparin/hj  vital  existence,  after  its  re- 
moval, may  be  most  liidy  compared  to  the 
stop|iage  of  a  steam  engine  by  extinguishing 
"■"  fire,  or  letting  oft'  the  steam,    without   in- 
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Dr.  STEVF.N'S  TIIEOKY  OF  VITALITV. 

(T.I  11. e  F.ailor.irilie  •  Mcilic.il  Timci  ' 

Sin, — In  a  number  of  your  periodical  for 
Oct.  1st,  1842,  there  is  an  article  giving  an 
account  of  a  new  theory  of  the  cause  of  vital 
phenomena  (snppo.'cd  to  be  by  Dr.  Stevens) 
in  which  it  appears  to  me  that  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  not  such  as  arc  necessarily  de- 
duced from  the  experiments  made.  Dr.  Stevens 
has  found  that,  after  removing  the  brain  and 
aa  Mi  parts;  boil,  strain  through  a  spinal  cord  from  a  living  animal,  respiration, 
double  linen  cloth,  and  evaporate  until  the  circulation,  ass^imilalion,  &c  ,  still  continue 
liquor  is  of  sufficient  d  nsity  to  allow  it  to  be  :  'or  a  short  time  to  proceed  as  liefnre,  and  liencc 
spread  upon  waxed  silk.  j  concludes   that  the   brain   and   spinal   cord  aic 

Bai/nlvn's  Atlk<xirr   I'luslcr.    (Strapping.) —  '  not  the     continents   of  the  principles  of  vital 
Differs  only  from  this  preparation   in  contain- 1 -'ction,  and  fixes   on  llie   solar  ganglion  as  tlie 

seal  of  life,  and  furl  her  decides  that  mind  or 
mental  power  has  no  effect,  or  veiy  little  in 
sustaining  viliihly,  and  that  sonictliing  else 
has,  which  he  calls  the  viiAi.  .miknt  oit 
r.IPli.  Now,  I  would  ask,  what  ditl'crence 
docs  it  make  wliotlicr  w«  say,  at  once,  that  an 
animal  lives  by  moans  we  do  not  comprehend, 
or  say,  wilh  the  appearance  of  great  kno"  ledge, 
that  a  viTAi.  A<iKN'r  produces  vitality — thai 
i.ifD  causes  life.  Arc  wc  after  this  lucid  expla- 


ing  less  resin,  six  drachms  only  being  adtled  to 
one  iionnd  of  the  litharge  plaster.  This  excel- 
lent plaster  is  sold  ready  spread  on  calico. 


EXTRACTS     fROni^  FOREIGN    JOURNALS. 

E.iperimenlul  Ueseanhe.t  upon  the  Vormation 
of  Arterial  and  I'enoiis  Cicatrices. 

M.  Aniussat  gives  the  following  as  his  con- 
clusions on  this  subject: — 


jnring  any  of  ths  machinery  ;  the  motive  power 
is  lost,   but   the  machine  still   proceeds   on  its 
cour.se  stopping  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, but  by  breaking  any  of  the  cranks,  pis- 
tons, wheels,  or  other  apjiaratus  more  imme- 
diati>ly  connected  with  the  motion,  the  stoppage 
is  more  instantaneous,  yet  every  one  allows  the 
fire  or    steam  at   least  to  be  the  real  motive 
power.     So  with  an  animal,  vital  action  does 
not  cease  .so  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the 
brain,  as  on    the   removal  of  tlie  heart,   lungs, 
S:c.,   which  are,  nevertheless,  not  the  ]irincipal 
agents  in   vitality.      But   this   illustration  may 
be  carried   further.      The  experimenter  says, 
mind  is  not   the  origin   of  life.     No  doubt  he 
will  say,  that  the  motion  of  a  steam  engine  is 
independent  of  mental  power — but  what  would 
it  be   without  mind  ?     Should  we  have  anj' 
steam  engines  at  all,  are  they  not  outbirths  of 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind  of  man  ?  And 
are  not  the  improvements  in  them  consequent 
on  superior  mental  powers  ?     Is  not  the  mind 
of  man  continually  aiding  them  in  their  course 
and  keeping  them  under  controul  ?      Take  for 
a  time  the  direction  of  mind  away  and  collisions, 
explosions,  and  death  will  follow.    Just  so  with 
animals  and  all  nature,   they  are  outbirths  of 
the   mind   of  the   Creator,    who   is  continually 
acting,    in  creating-,     jirotccting,   and  guiding 
them,  and  as  he  has  given  to  man  a  capability 
of   improvement,    and    faculties    approaching 
nearer  to   the  divinity,  so  he  leaves  him,  in  a 
measure,  to  his  own  guidance,  and  gives  hiin  a 
species  of  controul  over  inferior  nature;  but  as 
instinctive  creatures,  possess  no  mental  faculty 
of  their  own,  they  are  immediately  under  the 
guidance  of  their  Creator,  who  directs  them  in 
the  waj'  suited  to  their  state   and  character, 
and  each  in    his  peculiar  kind  is  perfect ;   his 
instinct,  i.e..  the  direction  of  the  AUnise  leading- 
him  to  do  that  only  for  which  his  conformation 
suits  him,  and  the  opinion   of  an  old  writer  is 
much  to  the  point,  where  he  says  "  Dcu.s  ct-i 
anima  brntorum."     Another  point,  Dr.  Stevens 
touches  on,   is  Somnambulism,  and  he  says, 
that  in  this  state  the  mind  is  asletp,  the  body 
and  the  ivV»/ «'/p/i/ active.     The  fact,  I  think, 
will  be  found  to  be  that  the  body  is  asleep,  and 
the  nrnid  fully  airakr.     Thus  a  person  asleep, 
gels  up,  dresses  liinKself,  and  goes  lo  write,  anU 
though  a  board  be  placed  between  his  eyes  and 
hand,   be   still   writes    as  correctly   as   before. 
Does  not  Ibis  shew  thai    the  eye   of  Ihe   body 
Iransniils    no   impression   lo    the  mind,   being 
.islecp,  but  that  the  mind  in  its  intense  activity 
actually  raises   the  dormant  body,   and  causes 
it  to  perform  its  functions  almost  as  if  awake. 
I  was  told  a  day  or  two  since  of  a  person  in  Ihe 
habit    of  sleep-walking ;     my  informant   who 
saw  him  in  this  state,kncll  before  him,  and  the 
somnambulist   fell  over  bis  jirostrale  boily  and 
awoke.      Here  had  there  been   no  fresh  object 
ill  the  way,   the  sleeper  would  have  conlinnwl 
his  Course,  having  in  his   mind  Ihe  iniprcssiur 
of  the  positions  of  the  articles  jii  the  room,  but 
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this  fresh  obstacle  was  not  made  knowu  to  his 
iiiim\  by  the  sleepiug  outward  eenses,  and  con- 
se(iiieiitly  not  avoided,  tlie  sudden  jerk  roused 
liim  and  the  ohjec  ta  were  distinctly  perceived. 
Tlieir  not  recollecting-,  on  awakin"-,  the  eir- 
cumslances  occurring  when  asleep,  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  the  remembrance  of  actions  is 
caused  by  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind 
through  the  senses,  which  Piinnot  be  the  ca^e 
when  the  senses  sleep  ;  the  ideas  directiu 
somnambulist  being  those  formed  whilst  awake 

A    SuBSCKIBl-R. 
Bath,  March  1,  1813. 

MAXIMS  IN  MIDWIFERY. 

By  Edwntd  Elton,  M.R.C.S. 


OF     THE     PEtVIS,      ITS     ARTICULATIONS     AND 

THEIlt     DISEASES. 

I. 

The  bones  of  the  adult  pelvis  are  four  in 
ninnber — the  two  ossa  innominata.thc  sacrum, 
and  the  os  coccygis.  The  latter  of  these  pre- 
sents the  greatest  interest  to  the  obstetrician, 
from  its  cartilaginous  and  osseous  poitions 
possessing  a  minor  degree  of  flexibility  when 
pressed  upon  by  the  passage  of  the  fcetal 
head. 

II. 
The  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  are  the  obtura- 
tor and  sa^ro-ischiatie,  but   they  are  of  little 
importance  in  connection  with  active  parturi- 
tion.    The  obturator  ligament  has  an  aperture 
transmitting  the  vein,  artery,  and  nerve  of  that 
name— the   latter   is    sometimes    injureil   and 
compressed   during  the   passage   of  the   tVetal 
head  through   the  pelvis.     Preternatural  rigi- 
dity of  these  structures  is  an  occasional  cause 
of  lingering  and  retarded  labour. 
III. 
Anchylosis  of  the  saero-coecygeal  articula- 
tion is  a  very  rare  affection,  but  rigidity  of  this 
structure,  in   women  who  matry  late  in  life, 
may  occur,  offering  a  considerable  impediment 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  by  contractinj< 
the  pelvic  outlet,  and  forming  another  cause  of 
lingering  labour.   Sitting-,  sedentary  persons  as 
milliners  are  very  liable  to  this  affection.     Dis- 
ruption of  this  .joint,  from  forcible  and  violent 
pressui-e  of  the  verte.\  is  spoken  of  by  Denman  ; 
inflammation    may  occur  from  similar  causes, 
and  suppuration  of  tliese  parts  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  scrofulous  subjects. 
IV. 
The  articulation  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is 
liable  to   iuflanimation,  and  quickly  becomes 
the  "  subject  of  suppurative   action,  attended 
with  high    constitutional   excitement   and   no 
small  danger."     Tliis  affection  is  of  a  vei-y  dis- 
tressing character,  and  very  difheiilt  of  cure, 
commonly  confining  the  patient  to  the  bed  or 
the  sofa  for  many  months.       It  is  to  be  treated 
in    the   most    active     anti-phlogistic    manner, 
especially  if  it   occur   (which   it  is  very  apt  to 
do)     in     scrofulous    women,   with   blue    eyes, 
fair   complexion,   flaxen   hair,    and  attenuated 
skin.       Lp8clie»,  blisters,    issues,    aud    setons, 
may  be  employed  according  to  the  active  or 
chronic  charaeier  of  the   disease.     Avoid  de- 
bility, and  subdue  the  complaint  as  (piickly  as 
possible,  is  a  maxim  of  mighty  truth  in  every 
department  of  obstetric  medicine. 
V. 
Relaxation   of    the    symphysis   pubis    may 
occur  independent   of  pregnancy,  but   it  most 
frequently  happens  in  connection  with   it.     A 
painful  state  of  uneasiness,   which  gradually 
increases  until  every  position  becomes  one  of 
gi-eat    suffering,     invai-iably   developes    itself 
during  the  progress  and  presence  of  this  affec- 
tion in  the  absence  of  parturition.     But  when 
that  period   supervenes,  the  woman  will  tell 
you  that    "  her  bones  are  in  motion."    Dr. 


Blundell   states  that   lie   has     "  heard   them 
move;"    and  that,  upon  making  an  ordinary 
examination,     "  the   motion  may  be  distinctly 
felt."     After  parturition,  the  joint  recovei-s  its 
lost  powers  in   many  cases,  but  its  abnormal 
relaxation  may  "  recur  in  an  increased  degree, 
with  each  succeeding-  gestation."      In  treating 
this  pecitliar  aud  painful  affection,  the  consti- 
tutional remedies  indicated  are,  bitters,  tonics, 
tlie  I  and  alteratives, — whilst  the  local  ones  consist 
j  in  plunging  the  hips  into  vei-y   cold   water    (a 
I  plan  first  recommended  by  Denman),    a  well- 
j  contrived,    unyieldiug  bandage,    to  bring    the 
lelaxed  jtarts  into  closer  contact,  and  keeping 
the  extremities  of  the  bones  bearing-  upon  each 
I  other,  by  a  slight  though  firm  pressure,  whilst 
;  tlie  patient  should  be  kept  at  perfect  r»sl,  in 
the  recumbent  position. 
VI. 
The    sacro-iliac    synchondi-osis    is    equally 
liable,  with  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  relaxation 
of  its   cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  textures. 
Great   pain  in  the  back,  and   total  incapacity 
of  standing  without  firm,  external  support,  are 
the   .symptoms  mentioned   by   ."<ir    C.    Clarke, 
which  "  will  enable  you  with  facility  to  detect 
the    disease    in     most    instances."       Blundell 
quizzically   recommends    medical  men  to   re- 
member that  iriiineti  are  liable  to  this  affection. 
Time  has  been  known   to  cure  this  species  of 
relaxation,  but  a   strong,   broad,  bamiage-belt 
would   undoubtedly  be  of  more  service  in  this 
case,  than   in    the  one  alluded   to  in   the  last 
ma-:im,  from  the  affected  articulation  affording 
a  broader  surface  for  pressure. 


OF  THE  PELVIS  CONSIDERED  OBSTETRICALLV. 
VII 

The  standard  pelvis  of  a  woman  has  been 
divided  into  the  true  and  false  pelvis  ;   and  the 
former  of  these  has  been  sub-divided  into  its 
superior  part,  or  "  brim,"   its  inferior  part,  or 
"  outlet,"  — whilst   the   intervening-  space   has 
received  the  name  of  the    "  cavity  of  the  pel- 
vis."     The    brim,    whose   osseous   portion    is 
chiefly  formed   by   the   ilium,  is  elliptical  in 
shape,  its  regular  oval  being  broken  by  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum— its  average  width 
between  the  sacrum  aud  pubis  is  four  inches — 
its  average  dimension,  from  side  to  side,  is  five 
inches — its  oblique  dimension,  which  stretches 
between  the  acetabulum  on  one  side,  and  the 
sacro-iliac    synchondrosis  on  the  other.  Is  b\ 
inches  ;    these  are   nice   points,    but  of  great 
importance  to  remember.     The  "  outlet,"  into 
which  the  ischium  and  pubis   both  enter,   is 
more  square  than   the   brim,  and    its  relative 
diametrical   dimensions,   as     above    described 
average  four  inches  in  either  direction.  But  the 
diameter   of    this    iul'erior     portion     may     be 
elongated  about  one  inch  by  the  flexibility   of 
the  OS  coccygis,  alluded  to  in  my  first  maxim. 
It    must    be    boine    in    mind,    therefore,  that, 
whereas  at   the    "brim"    the  long  measure   is 
from  siile  to  side,  and  the   short   measure  from 
before  backwards— at  the  "outlet"    the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fact,  the  greatest  dimen- 
sions there  being  from  before  backward,  whilst 
the  lesser  one  is  from  side  to  side. 
VIII. 
The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  of  various  depths, 
—  in  front  it  may  be  slialluw,  behind  it  may  be 
deeper.      This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
making    an    examination.         "  Tne    greatest 
depth  is  from  the  sacral  promontory  to  the  tip 
of  the  coccyx,  ami  should  be  from  five  inches 
and  a  half  to  six  inches  ;  at  the  side,  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  tuber  ischii   to  the  biim, 
three  inches  and  a  halt;    aud  behind  the  sym- 
physis  pubis,  one  and  a  half"*     Of  the  arch 


of  the  pubis  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is'at 
the  point  of  this  arch  that  you  will  always  find 
the  orifice  of  the  female  urethra  in  the  absence 
of  active  iiarturition.  You  will  find  this  arch 
to  vary  very  much,  being  of  a  wider  space  in 
some  women  than  in  others  ; — so  important  is 
this,  that  it  may  be  truly  observed  that  the 
wider  the  pubic  arch,  the  wiser  will  be  the 
child.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
every  student  should  be  correctly  ac- 
quainted with  the  normal  incurvature  of  the 
pelvis.  Let  him  always,  therefore,  remember 
that  the  axis,  or  central  line  of  the  "  brim," 
is  downwaid  and  backward,  whilst  that  of  tlie 
"  outlet  "  is  downward  and  forward  ; — how- 
very  important  and  how  very  easy  it  is  to 
recollect  these  "  small  matters,  '  on  which  the 
lives  of  hundreds  placed  in  our  hands  may  de- 
pend. I-Y. 

It  would  be  a  most  fortunate  thing  if  every 
child-bearing-  woman  possessed  a  standard  pel- 
vis of  the  size  and  diameter  already  alluded  to 
— but,  alas  !   this  is  not  always  the  case.     The 
pelvic  shape  and  cavity  may  be  distorted  from 
their  normal  shape,  and  contracted  in  volume 
and  capacity,   by  the  presence  of  rachitis  in 
youth,  or  mabcosteon  in   adult  age,  in  each  of 
which  the  osseous  system  is  found  to  be  de- 
fective  in   solidity    and    strength,     from    the 
earthy  matter  entering  into  its  formation  being 
deficient   in  quantity,   and  the   animal  matter 
being  in  excess.     This  deformity  may  be  par- 
tial, when  either  the  brim,  the   cavity,  or  the 
outlet  alone,  are  affected— or  it  may  be  generil, 
when  all  these  parts  partake,  more  or  less,  of 
the  deformity.     "  If  the  vicious  formation  be 
confined  to  the  brim,  the  diminution  in  size 
is  almost  always  produced  by  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  jutting  too  far  forwards,  and  by 
this  means  contracting  the  conjugate  diameter  ; 
if  to   the   eavity,   by    the   sacrum    being-  too 
straight,  so  that  the  bone  does  not  possess  its 
due  curvature  ;  if  to  the  outlet,  by  the  tuber- 
osities of  the  iscliia  approaching-  too  near  each 
other,  or  by  the  spinous  proce.s.ses  of  the  same 
bones  being  too  long,  and   directed  too  much 
inwards;  or,  again,  by  thejoints  of  the  coccyx 
having  become  anchylosed,  aud  thus  lost  theii 
mobility.  Of  these  irregularities— the  most  fre- 
quent is  that  met  with  at  the  brim — the  most 
rare,  an  undue  straightness  of  the  sacrum."* 
X. 
This  contraction  of  the  pelvis  may  be  ellip- 
tical at  the  brim   wdien  the  sacral  promontory 
approaches  to  the  symphysis   pubis,   and  the 
diameter  from  before  backwards   becomes  di- 
minished, whilst  that  from  side  to  side  is  in- 
creased ;  or  it  may  occur  at  the  outlet,    when 
the  symphysis  pubis  may  approximate  to  the 
lowerportion  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  render- 
ing the  passage  of  the  fnetal  head  utterly  im- 
practicable.    But  this  distortion  may  be  angu- 
lar at  the  brim  by  the  sacral  promontory  and 
acetabula  being  pressed  in  upon  the  axis  of  the 
pelvis  — or  at  the  outlet  by  the  approach  of  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  and  the  incurvature 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 
XI. 
The  elliptical  distortion  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  rachitis,  whilst  the  angular  has 
been  considered  to  arise   most  frequently  from 
inalaeosteon. 

XII. 
In  delivering  women  who  unfortunately 
labour  under  pelvic  deformity,  it  may  be 
laid  down— I.  Tliat  a  living  child  may  be 
brought  into  the  world  through  a  pelvis  which 
has  a  clear  available  space  of  three  inches  in 
the  conjugate  by  four  in  the  lateral  diameter. — 
'2..  That  unless  there  be  a  space  at  the  brim  of 


•  Kamsbotham's  Obstetric  Medicine  and   Sur- 
gery. 
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one  inch  and  three-eiglitbs  in  the  conjugate  by 
three  and  a  half  at  the  iliac,  or  one  inch  and  ^ 
half  in  the  conjugate  by  three  in  the  iliac,  i' 
wonld  be  useless  to  attemjit  delivery  by  the 
natural  passages,  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the 
lateral  diameter  at  the  brim  less  than  three 
inches. 

XIII. 

The  obstetric  Ireatracnt  of  a  woman  in  la- 
bour, who  has  a  contracted  pelvis,  is  one  at 
■which  the  stoutest  heart  may  well  stand  ap- 
palled. Ill  such  cases.  Nature  has  fearfully  de- 
parted from  her  course  of  wise  and  adaptive 
conformation,  and  art  and  science  must  step  in 
to  save  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  If  there  exist 
not  an  adequate  extent  of  space  as  before 
alluded  to,  embryotomy  must  be  had  rccoin-se 
to,  or  the  more  dangerous  jjcrformance  of  the 
Ca^sarean  section — an  operation  whose  very 
contemplation  is  dreadful,  ami  wliich  (with 
three  exceptions  only)  has  hitherto  proved 
fatal  to  the  mother  in  this  country. 
XIV. 

The  following  maxim  may  be  relied  upon  as 
correctly  diagnosticating  such  fearful  cases. — 
"Wliatever  maybe  the  deformity  of  the  spine, 
if  the  legs  are  straight,  the  pelvis  will  be  found 
well-shaped,  but  if  the  legs  are  crooked  the 
pelvis  is  deformed.  If  women  walk  with  their 
toes  much  turned  out,  they  have  a  narrow  pelvis, 
the  acetabula  being  nearer  to  each  other  tlian 
in  a  well-formed  pelvis  and  the  symphysis  pubis 
being  very  sharp  ;  such  women  sutler  nuuh  in 
labour."* 


GENTILITY-MONGERING. 


(F/07H  B!ackwoo<rs  Magazine  for  March.") 

There  is  another  class  of  genti'ity-mongers 
more  to  bo  pitied  than  the  last ;  t)  ose,  namely, 
who  are  endeavouring  to  "  make  a  connec- 
tion," as  the  phrase  is,  by  which  they  may 
gain  advancement  in  their  professions,  and 
are  continually  on  the  look-out  for  introduc- 
tions to  persons  of  ()uality,  their  hangers-on 
and  dependents.  There  is  too  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing  among  medical  men  in  London, 
the  family  nature  of  whose  profession  renders 
connection,  private  partiality,  and  personal 
favour,  more  essential  to  them  than  to  otliers. 
The  lawyer,  for  example,  need  not  bo  a  genti- 
lity-monger, he  has  only  to  get  round  attor- 
neys, for  the  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can 
do  :  when  be  can  do  this,  in  whicli  a  little 
toadying,  "  o«  the  s/y,"  is  necassary— all  llie 
rest  is  easy.  The  court  and  tlie  public  are  his 
judges  ;  his  powers  are  at  once  appreciable  ; 
his  talent  can  be  calculated,  like  the  money  in 
his  pocket ;  he  can  now  go  on  straight  forward, 
■without  valuing  tlie  individual  preference  or 
aversion  of  any  body.  But  a  profession  where 
men  make  way  through  the  whisperings  of 
women,  and  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  .sutto 
voce  contrivances,  must  needs  have  a  tendency 
to  create  a  subserviency  of  spirit  and  of  man 
ner,  wliich  naturally  directs  itself  into  gentilily- 
mongering:  where"  realities,  such  as  mediJal 
experience,  reading,  and  skill,  are  remotely,  or 
not  at  all,  appreciable,  we  must  take  up  with 
appearances  ;  and  of  all  appearances,  the  ap- 
pearance of  proximity  to  people  of  fashion  is 
the  most  taking  and  seductive  to  people  not 
of  fashion  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  rising 
physician,  if  he  happen  to  have  a  lord  upon 
his  sick  or  'visiting  list,  never  has  done 
telling  his  plebeian  patients  the  particulars  of 
liis  n(jble  case,  which  tliey  swallow  like  almond 

•  Ur.  Macintosh's  un|iublisli<-il  lectures  in  Mid- 
wifery  quoted  in  BImikIuII's  rriiicinlcs  and  Prac- 
tice of  Obstetric  Midwifery. 


milk,  finding  it  an  excellent  phireho.  As  it 
is  the  interest  of  a  gentility-monger,  and  bis 
constant  practice,  to  be  attached  to  a  fashiona- 
ble physician,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled 
continually  to  talk  of  what  Sir  Henry  thinks  of 
this,  and  liow  Sir  Henry  objects  to  that,  and 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  npon  t'other,  so  it  is 
the  business  of  the  straggling  doctor  to  be  a 
gentility-monger,  with  the  better  chance  of 
becoming  one  day  or  the  other  a  fashionable 
physician.  Acting  on  this  principle,  the 
poor  man  must  necessarily  have  a  house 
in  a  professional  neighbourhood  fashionable  or 
exclusive ;  he  must  hire  a  carriage  by  the 
mouth,  and  be  for  ever  stepping  in  and  out 
of  it,  at  his  own  door,  keeping  it  purposely  be- 
spattered with  mud  to  show  the  extent  of  his 
visiting  acquaintance  :  he  must  give  dinners  to 
people  "  wlio  may  bo  useful,"  and  be  continu- 
ally on  the  lookout  for  lliose  lucky  accidents 
which  liave  made  the  fortunes,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  merit,  of  so  many  professional 
men. — He  becomes  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, which  gives  him  the  chance  of  con- 
versing with  a  lord,  and  the  right  of  entering  a 
lord's  (the  president's)  house,  which  is  turned 
into  a  sandwich-shop  four  times  a-year  for  his 
reception ;  this,  being  the  nearest  approach  he 
makes  to  acquaintance  ■with  great  personages, 
he  values  with  the  importance  it  deserves. — 
His  servants,  with  famine  legibly  written  on 
their  brows,  are  assiduous  and  civil ;  his  wife, 
though  half- starved,  is  very  genteel,  and  at  her 
dinner  parties  burns  candle-ends  from  the  pa- 
lace.— If  you  pay  her  a  morning  visit,  j'ou  will 
have  some  such  conversation  as  follows. — "Pray 

Mr. ,  is  there  any  news  to-day  ?" — "Great 

distress,  I  understand  throughout  the  country. ' 
"Indeed — the  old  story,  shocUng — very. — I'ray 
have  3'ou  heard  the  delightful  news  ?  'llie 
Prince.ss-Ropal  has  .actually  cut  a  tooth  !" — 
"Indeed?" — "Yes  I  can  assure  you  ;  and  the 
sweet  little  royal  love  of  a  martyr  has  born  it 
like  a  hero." — "Positively  ?" — "Positively,  I 
assure  you  ;  Doctor  Tryiton  has  just  returned 
from  a  consultation  with  bis  friend  !"ir  Henry, 
upon  a  particularly  difficult  case — Lord  .Scruff- 
skin — case  of  elephantiasis  I  think  tliey  call  it, 
and  tells  me  that  Sir  Henry  has  arrived  cxjjiess 
from  Windsor  with  the  news." — "Indeed!" — 
"  Do  yon  think,  Mr. ,  tliere  will  be  a  gene- 
ral illumination  ?" —  "  Really,  madam  I  can- 
not say." —  "  There  ought  to  bo  [with  cmijba- 

sis.]     You  must  know,  Mr. Dr.    Tryiton 

has  forwarded  to  a  high  (juartor  a  beautifully 
bound  copy  of  his  work  on  ulcerated  sore 
throat  :  he  says  there  is  a  great  analogy  be- 
tween ulcers  of  the  throat  and  den — den— den — 
something,  I  don't  know  what — lecthing,  in 
short.  If  notbing  comes  of  it,  Dr.  Tryiton, 
thank   Heaven,   can   do  without  it;    but  y(ju 

know  Mr ,  it  may,  on  a  future  oce.asiou,  be 

iise/ii/  to  Diir  family." 
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T^IGESTIVE    BKO.VN    BRKAD.— JAMIOS 

-'-•'  TUIINER  l,fss  10  inform  ll.e  noliililv  and  seiilrv,  llial  \n-  .1  im, 
of  U.-liMTv  at  llie  West  En.l  .Ire  Moiulav.  Wt.lm-sdav.  Fri.la\.  ami 
Saliiriia>.  Tmner's  Diceslive  Brown  Bri-.ul  i.MroiiKiv  rti..nnii',tolf,l 
by  the  faculfy  for  its  nuiritio  s  ^ualitios.  Tlit  iiiiiil*  i/ttln.-  no  al  ftooi 
wUirh  it  is  maiioractiiroii,  ;ind  tlie  iniprovcj  iinllio.f  of  iiiaViiii.-  il  ioto 
hrca.l,  n-iuler  it  tlic  easiest  of  iligestion  atol  llii-  most  mitriliuii.,  hrea.l 
In  use.  Tiirin-r's  Superior  Hooselioltl  Bread.  Fancy  ni.scilitfi,  Cakes. 
ic.  PrestoirKer  Wine  Biscuils,  in  tins  it  Us.  eaclr.  Families  sni'pticd 
witiiin  tlve  miles  ot  tlie  Roval  Kxcliange.  Orders,  post-jtaid  to 
James  Tnrner.  Family  Ilread  and  Biscuit  Baker,  r?,  Bifclioiisyate-st, 
uitllin,  and  *,*iueen's-row,  nalstou,  will  receive  proiiipl  attention. 


TO  JlEniCVL  PnACTITIONtBS  AND  STUDENTS. 

'PO    BIO    SOLD,  Price  in    all    .£G.   lOs.— THE 

-*-  MF.UICO  CHinURGICiL  JOUltNAl,  AND  llKVIKW. 
(New  Series.)  1818  to  is.iii,  30  vols.  8vo., lioards,  in  good  lircserialion 
.dlted  l.y  JAMES  JOHNSON,  M.D. 

Dr.    HUME   Jk    SMOLLETT'S    HISTOKY   OP    ENGLAND,   IJ 

vols,  duodecimo  hoards. 

Apply  to  C,  ».  Posl  Office,  Bungay  SulIoU. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS'  AND  APOTHECARIES 
HALL. 

DR.  STEGGALL  continues  bis  Lectures  and 
Ex.iniioations  fir  the  College  and  Hail,  and  all  oilier  ^ledical 
Boards.  Dr.  S.  has  removed  from  N#,  IJ,  Blooinsbury-siniare,  and 
his  Lecture  and  Class  Room  will  he  in  future  at  liis  private  residence 
No.  2,  Southampton- street,  Bloomsbury-square. 


TO  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

POOR  L.\W  UNION.S— To  meet  the  conve- 
nlence  of  tliose  Medical  Practitioners,  who  (owin^  to  their  con- 
necLioin  uilli  the  PouorLawVnioos,  or  for  other  reasons)  are  desirous 
of  expe(^ti(:iiL<!ly  refreshing  their  anatomical  kuowleilje,  with  the  vIpw 
<if  ohtainiii5  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surjieons,  also  for  t)ie 
ii'iMmniuLl.ilions  of  senior  Pupils,  Mr.  Deimott  receivt-s  Gsntlemea 
111'  I  (lis  House  by  the  Month.  An  3rran;zement  vastly  advantageous 
t"  lii.isi'  \iti(>  cannot  absent  themKelves  lone  from  their  practice. 

-SU.MMER  SURGICAL  LECTURES  (recognised  l>y  all  the  Medi- 
cal hoards).  Demonstrations,  and  Dissectiona  commence  Monday, 
Mn\  1st. 

Private  Instructions  for  the  Colleire,  Hall,  and  London  U»i»ersity 
continued  by  the  Tcachei-s  during  tiio  Suiiuuer,  with  access  to  one  of 
tlie  finest  chemical  laboritories  in  tlie  United  Kintidoni' 

A  course  of  Microscopic  Anatomy,  illustrated  by  means  of  the  Oxy- 
Ilydrogen  and  Compound  Acromatic  MicroscopeSj  tu  commenae  May 
in,  at  3  P.M. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Dermott,  Ciiarlotte  Street  School  of  Medicine,  15, 
Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbur>'.  A  strong  antiseptic  counteracts  the 
incoonveuience  of  summer  dissection. 


qOLUT.  MAGNES.  BICARB.— Dr.  WILKIN- 

^     SON,    of^Batb,   whose   well-known    familiarity   with    Practical 
Cbemistrj'  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  says, — 

"  A  bottle  of  the  Fluid  Maynesia  of  Sir  James  Murray's  sent  to  me 
for  Analysation  hy  a  Chemist  in  this  Town,  gave  ni«  ^even  Grainsi  of 
Magnesia  and  Three  o/  Sulphate  of  Soiln  to  the  ounce,  wliilst  yours 
yielded  Seventeen  Grains  of  Purk  Magnesia  to  the  ounce.  1  coo- 
scientiously  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  results. 
(Signed)  "  C.  U.  WiLKtssofi,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  23d,  1540." 
To  Mr.  C.  Dixs'EFOSD,  Bond-street,  London. 

The  abo^■^  conclusive  testimony  is  further  corroborated  by  Pbofes- 
SOR  Brasd.  of  thi  Roj-al  Institution, 

Dr.  Paris,  author  of  the  Pliarmacologia,  and  Mr.  Morean,  of 
Dublin,  who  also   examined   and   reported   on   Sir   James   Murray's 

COMPOUKD. 

It  baa  also  received  the  sanction  of  Sir  Hesry  Hai.ford,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy.sician!!,  and  the  most  dlslin- 
gtiislied  Members  of  every  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession, 

S"Id  in  J-irs  (for  Difpensinif  only)  containing  ilbs..  al  r.s.  6il.  encli- 
by  Ui«  usual  respectable  "ftliolcsale  Houses,  or  direct  from  Ilia  P  re 
lirklor. 
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A    NEW   SET, 

Eng'raved  In  Eg'yptlan  X<etter 

For  Bottles,  Drawers,  &c. 

H.  SILVERLOCK 

Begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that  theie  L&beU  ere 
cow  read?,  and  that  Catalogues,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Sizes  and  Pattern  may  be  had  on  application  at 
3,  VTardrobe  Terrace, 

through  any  of  the  wholesale  chemists,  or  per  Post. 
This  splendid  Set  of  Labels,  tlie  most  cxlenilvd 
and  complete  ever  published,  contains 

ssvsur  SIZES, 

for  Bottlea,  from  the  smallest  rize  In  use  to  the 
largest;  aUo  THREE  SIZES  Straight  Labels  for 
Drawers,  and  THREE  SIZES  Straight  LabeU  with 
Ornamental  Ends  for  Drawers. 

Tlie  Prices  vary  according  to   the  tliet,  from 
39.  per  dozen.    Address 

H.  SILVERLOCK, 
Medical   Prlntingr   Office 

And  Label  Warehouse, 
WARDROBE  TERRAOE,  DOCTORS'  COMMONS, 

Where  may  be  h.od  every  description  of  LABEL8 
ready  Gummed  and  Cut,  for  the  use  of  Surgeone, 
Apothecaries,  wholesftle  and  retail  Chemist,,  Drug- 
gists, &c.,  also  Fancy  Labels,  in  great  variety. 
Ornamental  Labels  for  Bottles  and  Drawers  on 
Quid, Green,  or  Yellow  Paper;  this  set  Is  Engraved 
in  a  superior  manner,  in 

THREE    SIZES, 
with  the  nm*  names,  according  to  the  last  Pha^a- 
copoeia.    bold  in  Books  or  Single  Labels  as  undcr':«- 
Single  Labels.        Yellow  or  Green.      Gold. 
Per  Do:. 
Small  and  Middle  Sizes     .    Is.  od.      - 
Largo  .        .        .    la.  ed.      - 

In  Books,  Green  or  Y'ollow. 
Small  Size,  containing  lO.SO  Labels 
Middle  Size,  "         1130  Ditto 

Large  Size,  *'  889  Ditto 

The  Three  Sizes  in  One  Book,  coDlalnlDg 
3008  Lobels  .... 


Prr  Doz. 
3s.  Od. 
St.  M. 
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WILLIAM  GRAY, 

19,  DAVIES  STREET,  BEUKELEY  SQUARE, 

LO.NDON. 

(  UiHier  the  Iismcdiatc  Pafroiingc  of  tlie  most  Emiiiciit  Siii-ffeoiis, 
MiiiLifaclmes  „  ,. ^      ,,, 

THE     MAR()TTIS     OF    ANGLESFA'"S    IM- 
PROVED AUTD^CIAL  LEG. 

tmprovcil  Aitilicial  Arms 

Improved  ItiHtniim'nts  for  Division  of  Tendons 

Kstendlng  Machini'S  for  Contractions  of  Knee  and  Arm 

Crutdies  ofallVlnds 

Trussea  of  evL-rv  dcscrii)Uon 

Weak  Lej  Instiunn  nts 

Esercising  Sm  in^s.  Hci'liiitng  Planes,  Sc,  for  Distorted  Spines 

Invi-silile  SpliiM  Machines 

Boots  for  Wi-:ik  AnltU-h  and  t'unlracted  Legs 

Elastic  L.-icins  Stockiiur-*  for  Rnlartred  Veins,  &c. 

Elastic  Knee  Cujis  f"r  Weak  and  lilieimiatic  AlTections 

iruntijiff  Belts  and  Suspenders  ",    .    ,, 

Elastic  Ankles  Socks  for  sprained  or  Weak  Ankles 

Directions  for  Measuring,  Ssc.  wi'l  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country  liy  applying  as  above. 


BRTGH' 
new  VI 


ORlCrlNAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE 

ANSELL  AND  TIAWKE,  of  No.  8,  Great 
Qneon  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  beg  to  inform  Rentlemcn 
commencing  or  altering  In  tlie  above  ProfL^ssiim,  that  tlu-y  bave  a  large 
assortment  of  l>rawers.  Bottles.  Jars,  and  evp\y  rct)ui-.ite  for  com- 
pleting .Sliops  or  Surgeries,  on  tbe  most  moderate  terms.  Most  satis- 
factorj-  references  can  l>e  given  as  to  style  and  quality.  Plant  and 
Estimates  furnisbed,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 

Nea  quicquam  simile  aut  secundum* 

WALKKKS  ami  Co.'s  IMPROVED  PATENT 
HYDRAULTC  MACHINES  cballenge  tbe  world  t.;  Ci.mpete 
witii  tbem.  'Ilii\v  combine  economy  of  cost  and  of  labour,  iinnicnse 
capacity,  uniformilv  of  delivery,  and  durabilily.  The  niMvemunt  i:^ 
rotarv,  "worked  by  niannal  or  other  power.  The  fluid,  dense  or  clear,  is 
delivered  in  a  conliimous  stream,  at  a  velocity  varj-ing  from  IM.*  to  ■^ 
miles  per  hour.  Spain,  Eg^'pl.  and  India  have  been  the  tirst  to  apply 
them  to  irrigation.  The  machines  varj*  from  the  power  of  one  man  to 
five  horses,  rai-iinf,'  from  100  to  5000  gallons  per  minute.  Price  from 
£1.  and  upwards,  the  fixed  mriin  at  per  foot.  Hand  Elevators,  showing 
the  niiuciple  of  tlic  Patent,  and  forming  a  good  garden  emrine.  £1. 

WALKER  S:  Go's  IMPROVED  SHIP  PUMP,  and  IMPROVED 
SUCTION  and  FORCE  PUMP,  for  domestic  purposes,  with  rolaiT 
movement,  are  recommended  by  their  simplicity  and  power.  Price 
from  £Ci.  „ 

PATENT  AIR  PROOF  PORTABLE  and  FIXED  WATER 
CLOSETS  with  CISTERN  and  FORCE  PUMP  comi>lete.  from 
£\  is.  Iron  Pan-Closets,  with  cranks,  v.ilve  and  earthen  pan,  £2  2s. 
Air-proof  Commode  Pail  with  pan  and  cover,  £1  5s.  Clusetaire, 
£2  5s. 

Mannfacinrv',  ft,  George  Street.  Mansion  Honsc;  and  1,  Crooked 
Lane,  King  William  Street,  London. 

rf^EORGE  HARRIS  Whiter  &  T.abkixer  to 

V_X  the  Medical  Profc-ision,  1.1,  Little  (Jueen  Street,  Holborn,— ti. 
H.  moBt  respcilfully  returns  his  lliJinks  to  the  Mcdic;U  I'roffssion,  and 
i'Ueuiists  aiul  Druggisls  ifLiicndly,  for  the  very  liberal  Kvip|»ort  he  hii* 
received  us  s  Lahcllcr  nnd  Writer  for  '-'O  years  and  begs  lenrtr  (o  ob- 
erve,  th;it  he  now  miderUkcs  to  fit  up  Shops  and  Surgeries  in  any 
style  of  ido?ance  or  ncatncs-*,  nnd  to  nny  price  ;  and  trusts,  from  the 
great  experience  he  has  bud  with  the  late  Mr.  Willots,  Mr.  Bruce, 
snd  for  the  lail  111  years  with  the  highly  respcelable  firm  of  Ansell  and 
Hawke,!',  Great  tiwcen  Street,  Lnicola's-inn-fields,  that  he  will  he 
en.ibled  to  give  aatlsfaction. 

StopjiiTcd  roniiJs,  Is.  per  Ih.  ;  mahoj;any  fronted  drawers.  Is.  lid. 
each  ;  laticlliiig  in  the  very  best  style,  M.  Od.  per  doi^n.  Every  urlirlc 
warr.inted. 


HT'S     NUTRITIOUS    FARINA.— This 

t'EOETABLE  Preparation  ii  strongly  recommended  bv 
I  medical  tcKtimonv,  and  by  ROYAL  and  NOBLE  patron- 
age as'the  best  DIET  for  INVALIDS,  INFANTS  and  persons  of  im- 
paired digestive  powers.  No  article  ever  yet  ottered  to  tb»  pnblic 
contains  the  same  amount  of  nourishment,  is  so  economical,  so  easily 
prepared,  or  so  peculjiurly  iid;ipteil  lo  the  delicate  and  dyspeptic. 
Soil!  in  canisters  by  every  respectable  druggist;  where  also  may  be 
ub  mined, 

BRIGIIT'S    UNIVERSAL    SANATIVE 
BREAKFAST  BEVERAGE, 

held  in  the  hiu'hest  esteem  for  its  refreshing  and  invigorating  qualities. 
Either  are  prepared  in  two  minutes,  and  require  no  boiling. 

Sold  in  canisters,— the  Farina  »t  Is.  Os..  39,,  and  fis.  each  :  tlie 
Breakfast  Beverage  .at  Is.  2d.,  and  4s,  each.  Manufactory,  S,  Hol- 
land-street, North  Brixton,  Wholesale— of  Messrs.  Barclays.  Far- 
ringdon-street;  Sanger,  150,  Oxford-street;  White.  24,  and  .John- 
ston, C4.  Cornhlll ;  Messrs,  Hill  and  Co.,  Red  House,  Bisbopsij.ite, 
street;  Messrs,  Rainies  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Ncwsom  and  Sf>n, 
Cork;  Anderson,  Calcutta  ;  White,  Monk  Bar,  York  ;  at  the  Western 
Depot,  cornerof  Cliurcii-strect,  Frith-street,  Soho  i  and  retaU  of  every 
respectable  dnig'-'ist  in  the  kingdom. 

For  the  use  of  Charitable  Individuals  and  District  Visiting  Socm- 
tiea,  both  articles  are  put  up  in  small  packets- the  Farina  at  is.  Od. 
and  the  Breakfast  Bcvcriice  at  2s.  per  dozen. 

N.B.— A  specimen  packet  of  cither,  with  testimonials,  ftc.  wdl  be 
forwarded  (post  free)  to  any  addre-is  on  an  order,  enclosing  six  Po.st- 
office  stamps  (post  free)  to  the  Manufactorj-,  5,  Holland-street,  Nurt- 

None  is  genuine  unless  signed  by  the  Proprietor,  JOHN  BRIG  HT. 


TGXILLICK,  Original  Maker  of  the  Patent 
.•Impillia  Boot,  by  appointment,  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.  All 
articles  bearing  his  name  are  genuine  and  warranted,  dry,  warm  elas- 
tic, creakleis,  and  more  durable  for  general  wear,  and  especially  lor 
lender  or  distorted  feet;  thevare  perfectly  luxurious,  and  are  strongly 
recommended  bv  Dr  Paris,  Dover-Street,  Dr.  Roots,  Russell-sqnnre, 
Dr.  Hodiikin,  Brook-street,  Dr.  Green,  Curzon-street,  Dr.  While, 
Parliament-street,  Dr.  Andrews,  St,  Helen'.-i-place.  Admirably 
adapted  f«r  Shuotimr  Boots. 

CAUTION.— The  Impilia  sole  on  the  original  makers'  principle  can 
only  be  obtained  at  his  manvifactory, 

i4,  AVARWICK  STREET,  IIEGENT_STREET. 

Testimonial  from  Dr.  Ram.sbotham,  Broad  Street  Buildings. 
I  have  for  some  montls  worn  tlia  newly  P.itented  Boots  of  your  ma- 
nufacture, and  I  can  with  confidence  assert,  that  I  never  put  on  a  pair 
of  boots  which  I  have  woin  ihroughout  with  so  much  «ase  and  comlbrt. 
Your  invention  I  regard  as  a  gre.it  improvement  on  the  old  plan,  since 
it  keeps  the  feet  perfectly  diy,  gives  a  slight  spring  to  the  tread,  with 
no  creaking  noise. 

I  am,  obedientlv  vours, 
Dec.  32d,  1842.  P-  RAMSBOTHAM. 


WRIGHT'S  PATENT  DRAG.— The  use  of 
a  dras  to  carriages  bcinc  admitted,  parlies  wisbinc  for  safely 
and  relief  to  their  horses  have  now  an  opportunity  of  having  one  on 
the  most  improved  principle,  such  as  has  never  been  offered  to  the 
public  before— the  carriage  being  ski.lded  or  released  at  pleasure  hy 
tlie  person  driving  withtut  leaving  Ids  aeal  or  stopping  tbe  vehicle. 

All  who  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  must  see  the  great  benefit  ob- 
tained of  unskiddlng  the  wheel  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  so 
that  if  another  is  to  be  ascended  the  velocity  shall  not  be  impeded, 
wheiuby  time  is  saved  and  the  horse-^  rulli-ved  from  tbe  draught,  as 
well  as  the  da[ig«r  avoided  in  backing  the  carriage,  which  must  be 
June  under  any  other  system  to  relief*  the  skid. 

An  obvious  saving  is  also  effected,  the  great  wear  nndcr  all  former 
plans  being,  when  the  skid  is  not  required  yet  eai t  be  released. 

Wri-ht's  Patent  Drag  has  now  been  in  use  for  the  last  two  years, 
liciii"  "fixed  lo  the  Rocket  Ventnor  Coach,  travelling  daily  on  one  of 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Isla  ofWighl;  the  journey  from  Ryde  to 
Ventnor,  thirteen  miles,  being  performed  in  less  time  by  half  an  hour 
than  by  the  former  mode  of  skidding,  with  much  greater  ease  to  the 
horses,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors  as  aliown  by  'heir 
testimonial. 

It  can  be  applied  witl;»u»  regard  to  the  pare  in  case  of  accident,  and 
mav  be  accomplished  by  a  child  ten  years  of  age. 

I'arltcs  may  he  supplied  with  tbe  apparatus  complete,  on  applying 
;il  ihe  Office  of  the  Proprietor,  No.  22,  Church  St.,  Soho,  London, 

To  Ihe  Proprietor  of  Eoval  Pier  Hotel.  Byde. 

Wright's  Patent  Dnio.  July  2-'itb,  1842. 

Sir.— Having  had  your  drag  in  use  on  tho  Rocket  Coach,  running 
daily' from  Newport  to  this  place  and  Ventnor  and  back,  over  one  of 
the  most  hillv  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  during  the  last  two  seasons, 
we  express  our  satisfaction  in  its  usefulness,  affording  a  great  relief  to 
the  horses,  and  a  saving  of  timo  full  half  an  hour  between  Ryde  and 
Ventnor.  a  distance  ol  thirteen  miles,  and  feel  assured  your  diag  when 
known  will  be  generally  adopted. 

We  are,  Sir, 
GEORGE  RENDALL,  ) 

WILLIAM  LAMBERT,  Coachman.  \  Proprietors. 

JOHN  WKITTINGTON,  Coach  Builder  J 
All  letters  prtpaid. 

RITANNIA     LIFE    ASSURANCE    COM- 

PANY,  1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  IV.   Vict.  cap.  IX. 

DllUiCTORS. 


B^ 


William  Eardgett,  Esq. 
Samuel  Bevington,  Esq. 
Wni.  Fechney  Black,  Esq. 
John  Brightman  Esq. 
George  Cohen,  Esq. 
Minis  Coventrj-,  Esq. 
John  Drewetl,  Esq. 


Robert  Eglinton,  Esq. 
Erasmus  Rt.  Foster,  Esq. 
Alex.  Robert  Irvine,  Esq. 
Peter  Morrison,  Esq. 
H.  Lewis  Smale,  Esq. 
Thomas  Teed,  Esq. 


JOHN  MORTON,  21, 

•'     Blackfriar's  Road,  London,  M 


TNVALIDS  REMOVED   WITH  EASE  AND 

-1-  EXPEDITION,— Harman's  Patent  Beh  CAiinrAGE  is  '*« 
peculiarly  constructed  tb!it  Invalids,  however  severely  afflicted,  may 
beremov'ed  from  their  beds  without  change  of  position,  or  increase  of 
suffering,  and  conveyed,  together  with  attendants,  to  any  diKtaoce, 
without  fntiirut*.  Mav  be  seen,  and  iiired  for  any  jonrney,  at  S. 
Willeughby's,  Coachmaker,  1,  John  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

LAMPS  for  COMMON  OIL.— Egyptian  Hall, 
Picciidilly.— A.  RF.F.VF.  (late  with  S.  "Parker)  is  now 
SELI-ING  thcPATF.XT  UNI VERSALantlPATENT  ECO- 
NOMIC HOT  OIL  I.AXrPS.  the  only  lamps  tluit  c;m  be 
warranted  to  bum  witli  common  oil  fur  ten  butirs  \\itlioiit 
chariing  the  cotton,  giving  a  ligJitequal  to  nine  wa^-camihs, 
at  the  co^t  of  about  one  halfpenny  per  hour.  Also  the  PA 
TENT  OIL  PUlUPrER  for  preserving  and  punfyIni,Mhe 
common  oil.  and  the  PATENT  STEAM  FOUNTAIN  COP 
FEE-POT,  the  only  rofTt-e- maker  now  in  use  which  extracts 
tlie  pure  aroma  from  llie  colTee,  and  in  the  prices  of  wliicli 
A.  B.  has  made  a  considerable  reduction  Also  the  Patent 
Argyll  Lamps,  for  burnitiff  under  the  puncha  protectors  in 
India.  Purified  Southern  Oil  to  bum  in  any  lamps,  4s.  per 
gallon.  Lamps  repaired  and  lent  on  hire.  Pure  Mocha 
Coffee  in  sealed  canisters. 


COALS.— SAMSON  and  Co.,  Esse.x  Whfir 
Strand,  and  JARROW,  South  Shields,  Coal-merchants.  Impor- 
ters, &c.,  assure  their  Friends  that  they  have  unusual  faeililie.4  for 
supplying  them  with  COALS,  as  they  are  now  freighting  direct  ft-om 
the  Collieries,  and  would  advise  early  orders  previous  to  the  approach- 
ing rise  in  prices.  Very  best  screened,  25s.  Cd.;  seconds,  24.s.; 
Anthracile,  bir  Arnotl's  Stoves,  29s.,  within  four  miles,  cas~ 
Founders*  and  Gas  Coke,  equally  cheap. 

DR.  GREEN'S 

SULPHUR,  FUME,  MEDICATED,  AND  VAPOUR  BATHS, 
40,  Grk  t  MRLBOROirGii    SiRi;i.r. 

FOR  more  than  tA\enty  years  Dr.  Green's  at- 
tention has  been  directed  lo  the  remedial  agency  of  Baths  of  dif- 
ferent kmils  upon  the  human  body,  and  for  the  same  length  of  lime 
he  has  sapciinlended  an  establishment  for  their  doe  and  proper 
administration. 

Judiciously  employed  Fume  and  Vapour  Baths  arc  beyond  all 
question  invaluable,  .■»;  itrincipal  or  auxiliarj- means  in  the  Treatment 
of  many  kinds  of  Chroiiie  disease,  particularly  Rheumatism  and 
Rheumatic  Gout,  AITectlona  of  the  skin,  and  Impaired  Functions  of 
the  ereat  Abiloniinal  Viscera, 

These  Bathi  are  acctasible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  with  their  p.ilients, 
in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  medical  attendant  should  wit- 
ness An<i  direct  the  admlujaiiatiOD  of  tlie  Bath, 


TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Great  Charlotte   Street, 

Medical  Filler,  Fixture  Dealer,  Wri- 
ters on  Glass,  and  I.aheller,  bcKS  most  respectfully  to  submit  a  few  of 
his  prices,  which  he  fi-ets  confident,  whon  compared  with  others,  both 
in  price  and  quality,  c:iniiot  be  surpassed. — Stoppered  boltlcs,  pints 
and  quarts.  Is.  per  ih. ;  carbovs.  Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  drawers,  dove-tailed. 
2s.  each  ;  labf  lling  In  best  style,  3s.  pet  dozen  ;  characters.  Is.  each ; 
speci.T  jars,  labelled  inside,  53.  each;  gold  paper  labels,  large  and 
small,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen;  counters,  glass  cases,  desks,  show  glasses, 
and  every  article  and  utenj-.il  suitable  for  the  above  profession  at 
equally  moderate  i>riccs.  Medical  shops  fitted  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Valuations  made  and  fixtures  and  lUlings  bought  in  any 
quantity. 


nd 


J  EREM  IE\S 
SEDATIVE  SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM, 

First  prepared  at  Patna,  in  Bengal. 

THE  great  mei'itof  this  Preparation  is  its  peculiar 
freedom  from  the  noxious  properties  af  Opium,  and  has,  there- 
fore, been  found  available  in  cases  where  other  forms  have  been  inad- 
missible, from  its  not  disturbing  the  nervous  system.  The  rest  pro 
cured  Uiroiigh  its  instrumentality  is  divested  of  the  heavinasr,  and 
stupor  usually  the  effect  of  Opium,  and  the  patient,  though  taking  it 
continuously.'  is  left  in  free  posses<^ion  of  his  faculties.  It  has  for 
several  yeara  been  supplied  to  the  II.  C-  Dispensary,  by  order  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Bengal,  from  its  being  found  to  meet  Cholera  in 
India  hey«nd  any  remedy  that  had  been  applied  to  that  fatal  disease. 
Captain  Jeremic,  from  whose  formula  it  is  prepared,  is  well  known  to 
scientific  persons  as  the  talented  improver  of  the  Patna  Opium.  It 
will  be  found  not  to  conKtlpale  the  bowels,  and  to  keep  any  time  in  any 
climate.  It  is exccedindlv  powerful  in  Cough,  especially  Consumptive 
Cough,  wherein  many  baVe  found  It  a  great  blessing,  in  Influenzv, 
Gout,  Tic  Douloureux,  Cholera,  and  Bowel  Complainta,  Rheumatism, 
and  Cancers,  in  Accouchement,  and  all  eases  wliare  Opium  may  be 
desirable.  The  exceedingly  Innoxious  properties  of  the  preparation 
have  been  proved  bv  infants  of  a  few  weeks  old  having  taken  it  without 
any  cerebral  disturbance.  The  tesllftionials  of  many  talented  Gentle- 
men of  the  Profession  are  on  tbe  envelopes  of  the  bottles;  a  few  only 
of  the  names  are  given  here  of  those  who  have  approved,  viz; — 

Medical  Board  of  Bengal. 

Sir  Phillip  Crampton. 

Sir  David  Dixon.  Physician  to  theRoyal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth 

Dr.  Cookworthy,  Physician  to  Plymoulh  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Watson,  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 

J.  G.  Perrv,  Surgeon,  Foundling  Hospital,  London. 

Dr.  Rae,  Royal  Hospital,  Chatham. 

J-  n.  Martin,  Esq.,  (late  of  Calcutta,)  Grosvenor-street,  London. 

Dr.  J.ickson,  late  Apothecary-General,  Bengal. 

Dr.  Graves,  Heath  Hospital,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Hnnnay,  Profgssor  of  Physic,  Glasgow,  and  Physician  to  the 
Riiyul  Infirmary. 


AVniTORS. 

J.  B.  Bevington,  Esq,— F,  P.  CockeriJi.  Esq.— J.  D.  Dow,  Esq. 
MEDICAL  OFFIftn. 

John  Clendinning.M.D.,  F.R.S.,  IC.  Wimpole  St.,  Cavendish  Squari 

STANDING  COUNKRI.. 

Th«  Hon  John  Ashley,  New  St|oare,  Lincoln'.i  lun. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy,  M.  P.,  Temple. 

SOLlCrlOH. 

William  Bcvan,  Esq.,  Old  Jowrj-. 

DAXKKHS. 

Mesi^rs,  Drewett  and  Fowler,  Princes  Street,  Bank, 
This  InslitutiW  "  empowered  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  a 
is  so  constifii."™*^  .to  airard  the  benefits  of  Lifo  Assurance  in  tiieir 
fnlieat  extentti)!  tSUcy-Jiolflera.  and  to  present  tieater  CacUitiea  and 
!,""'l"S'on  .Uin  «e  usually  oftsrcJ'.b,  „.h.r  Companies.  Tl,. 
decided  BunerV.mtv  of  its  plan,  and  ils  cliiim  lo  pubiic  preference  and 
support,  liave  been  pioved  incontestalily,  Iiy  its  extraonlinary  and  un- 
precedented success. 

■  VSSVBISCES     M\T     EITHCI     nE     KPFCOTID     BT     PaXIII!S      0» 

"I'mn  OWN  Lives,    oe   bv    Pjeiies    isteeesved  tkekeiii  os 
THE  Lives  of  others. 

Tlie  eirect  ot  an  Assurance  on  a  person's  own  life  ia  to  create  at 
once  a  Property  in  Rever.sion,  »liicli  can  l.y  no  otUer  means  be  real- 
Twd  Take,  for  instance,  ll.e  case  of  a  person  at  tlie  age  of  Thirty, 
ivbobythc  payment  of  £5  3s.  4d.  to  tli.  Britannia  Life  Assurance 
rompany,  can  become  at  once  possessed  of  a  beriueat  .able  propetly, 
amoiiulins  to  £11100,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  his  cont.niung 
n"  same  rnvnient  quarterly  dutins  the  rem,i;nder  of  his  Iife,-a  con  - 
d  ti.m  «h  cli  may  h.  fuiniled  l.y  the  mere  sBvbigof  eight  »>ii!-e;iios 
week  V  In  1,  s  emiendiluve.  Thus,  by  Uie  eiertioii  of  a  very  slight  de- 
cree of  economv,  snch.  indeed,  as  can  scarcely  be  fell  as  an  incon- 
venience, lie  mav  at  once  realize  a  capital  of  £1000.  viiicli  he  can  be- 
iliieath  or  disposi  of  in  any  »ay  lie  may  tliiiik  proper. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o'clock. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  and  every  requisite  information  as  to  tbe 
mode  ol  eirecting  Assurances,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office. 

Petee  Morrison,  Resident  Director. 


South  Devon  Hospital. 


Dr.  Yong. 

Dr.  Kingston, 

Prepared  only  by  Francis  Lean,  27,  George-street,  Plj-nioiitli 
whose  signature  is  WRIITCN  in  red  ink,  on  the  pound  and  hail-pound 
bottles  put  up  for  dispensing,  as  well  as  on  the  envelopes  of  the 
bottles  sold  at  2s.  9d.,  43.  6d.,  and  lis.  accompanied  by  the  stamp  of 
Barclay  and    Sons.    Farrinvdon-slrect.  London.  Wiolesale   Agents. 

Agents  abroail.— Scott.  Tl ipson.and  Co.,  Calcutta;  Binneyand  Co. 

Madras;  Tieaclier  and  Co.,  Bombay;  Menzles  and  Co,,  Jamaica; 
w.  Blake,  Montreal,  of  the  Caosdai,  Sold  also  by  all  lespectabie 
Drufflsts. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 
and  injurious  metals,  called  Nickel  and  Gcnnan  Silver    siip- 
ulanlcJbvtlie  introduction  of  a  new,  and  perfectly  inalchiess  AI.BA- 
TA  PT  ATE      C.  WATSON,  (late  Alderman. 1  i\  and  42,  Barbican, 
ami  IC  NORTON  Foegate,  aided  by  a  person  of  Science  ."  'I''  >;"»>; 
eaiiationof  Metals,  has  succeedcdln  bringing  to  public  notice  tliemost 
Kantlfu"  Article  e.'eryet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  riclines.  of  Silver 
ranpeaiance-iTithall  its  durability  and  hardncss-with  its  perfect 
swMlness  and  iise-undetgoing.  as  it  does,  1  Chenucal  Process,  by 
whici,  Sltial  is  nauseous  in  mixed  Metals  is  entirel.v_extracled- 
reslsting  all  Acids— may  be  cleaned  as  Si  ver, 
nlo  everv  Article  for  the  Table  and  bideboard. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks    -    -    -  per  doz.    ID    6 
Dessert  Ditto  -------      ditto 

Soup  L.idles    ----------       0 

Sauce  Ladles  ----------        * 

Tea  Spoons P"  ''"2' 

r   WA'rs"-*be''"'lhep"ubric"»ill  understand,  that  this  Metal  U 

i..  «rt>.^y-  .    ^,^_^  .,,, ._ ^  „.,i-a  .lifTerent  from  Gold. 

peculiarly  Ins  own,  . 

difficulty  i^J*;""»  "i""°'be"a'nira.is  ihicli  "directs  tiie  virulent  attacks 


,  and  is  Manufactured 


13    0 
6     0 


,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Gold, 
„a„  HIS  „,r...  .s  from  all  others  :  the  Public  iiill.  therefore,  liave  no 
fflcii  V  I  discovering  the  animus  which  directs  the  viru  eiit  attacks 
ad.  i-alnsfliL  by  a'party  who  is  daily  •'^""i'! /Xw'pia';e''srce 
eled  success  .hichhas  »",!;,■■  J'^=r-T.=",,'™ri?nfee,ii':g 


ntro.lnction.     C,  W..'unlika  this'pany.  courts  comparison,  feeling 

the    result  will  establish  it,s  pre-eminence       Entire 

41  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  le,  Norton 


confident  that 

Services  of  Plate  Purchased. 

Folgate. 


PAPEIl  TEA  TRAYS    42s.  :— a  full-sized  Bet  of  three,  Gothic 
P.ffern  and  ,f»  iSilf.  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  set , 


set  oftliree  convex  japan  trays.  10s.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
arns  In  eveiv  variety  f?om  3as.  to  loss. ;  adozen  Ivory  knives,  14s.  . 
doiendes  ert  ditti  lOs.  8d. :  carvers.  4s.  Cd.  per  pair;  fenders 
'omos  ocis  Are  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  25S.;  Ametican  ovens,  to 
'akebeforethelire,  4S.1  copper  kettle,  is.  Cd.;  copper  coal  scoop, 
II  ;:.%d!  "on  saucepans  enamel  inside.  Is.  Cd.  upwardsl  and  every 
.rtic  e  ill  furnisbinglronmongery  unn  sually  low  fluably  "  '■"' "f 
ftlmary  considcr.lion,-heiice  its  |  uninterrupted  success  for  50  years, 
and  its  present  celebrity  as  one    ot  tbe  IJSat  and  most  esteusive  furj 

niihing  W"eli0Use3  in  tondoD. 
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THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


M'NAUGHTEN. 
Od  Tuesday,  Marcb  2Ut,  will  be  published,  price  Is. 

A  letter"  to  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
By  J  Q.  Ri'MBiT.L,  Eaq.,  M.R.C  ,  find  T.  AC.  upon  IN- 
SANITY, uhewinK  the  fallacies  of  existing  ilffinitinns,  the  ignorance 
exliiliited  in  Medical  testimony,  and  tlif  le^ril  Anomalies  which  have 
resulted.  A  ciirrect  definition  will  lie  .iitenipted;  the  expediency  and 
justice  of  retaining  tliep\iiiUhment.ildfath  considered  and  (if  retained) 
THiT  state  of  mind  described,  wliiili  sluiuld  alone  e\empt  a  man  from 
the  consequence>t  uf  bis  acl». 

To  he  had  of  the  publisher,  J-ihn  CImrciilll,  Prini-'e^  Street.  Hohn ; 
of  Hookham,  l.'i,  Old  Bf.n.i  Sir."et.  H  Renslum,  llJU,  Strand;  and  of 
the  Author,  3,  King  Willi.uii  Street,  Strand,  and  Oyster  Hill,  Saint 
Albans,  Herts. 


J  vist  Published. 

VIEWS  upon  the  STATICS  of  the  HUMAN 
CHFiT.  Animal  Heat,  and  Deterniinalion^  of  Blood  to  the 
Head,  &c. ,  with  an  Appendix,  examiaing  eeitain  Views  of  Professor 
Liebii;.  By  JULIUS  JEFFREYS,  F.R.S..  formerly  iu  the  India 
Medical  Stuff;  Slnff-Surgeoii  of  Cdwupore,  &c. 

Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ,     S.  Hii^hlry,  Fleet-stieet ;    J. 
Churchill.  Priaces-slreel,  Soho. 


MACINTOSHES  SUPERSEDED. 

Important  to  tha  Medical  Profession,  asd,  indeed  to  all  classes    ex- 
posed t»  the  vicisHitiides  of  the  weather. 

'pHE   NEW  BRITISH   WATERPROOFING 

-*-  COMPANY  render  (foods  ofeverj-  fabric, either  in  the  piece  or 
niad«  lip  garments,  thornu^hly  impervious  to  the  most  drenching 
rains,  and  yet  the  escape  »f  perspiration  remains  unimpeded.  Books 
of  Testloioniuls,  wiih  list  ufpricc;,  may  be  had  ^rati-^  at  tlieir  Offices, 
15.  Skinner-Ntrcet,  Snow -hill,  (late  313.  Strand.l 

N.B. — Everj-  samient,  i:c.,  bearing  their  slump  Is  warranted  tho- 
roughly Waterproof. 


DIPLOMA   IN    MEDICINE. 

A  NY  Gentleman  who  has  completed  his  Curri- 

■^*-  ciUum  and  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.D  ,  may  receive 
efficient  assistance  from  the  Advertiser,  who  will  accompany  the  Can- 
didate to  one  of  the  highest  Continental  Universities.  The'  route  will 
include  a  visit  to  many  interestinjr  Towns  in  Belgium,  and  to  the  Field 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  return  voyage  may  he  down  the  Rhine  to  Rotter* 
dam.  Absence  from  London  need  not  exceed  16  da>s.  Tot;il  ex- 
pense, Fees,  Travelling.  Sc,  50  Guineas.  Anearlv  coinmuidcation  is 
requested.  Addiess,  pre-paid,  to  M.  D.,  IS,  Tottenham  Court,  New 
Road. 


Bif  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Let  lets  Patent. 


A 


Now  readv.  Thbd  Edition,  trreallv  alterL-d  and  enlar-f^J,  4s.  cloth, 

NlilAL   MAGNETISM  and   HOMCEOPA- 

-^  *-  Tin',  with  Njles  Illustrative  of  the  influence  of  the  mini  on  the 
bodv.  By  EDWIN  LEE.  Es(|  .  Me.nher  of  the  Principal  Europpiin 
Medical  and  Chliuryical  Societies,  Author  of  ■'  The  Baths  of  Ger- 
many. \'C. 

Also,  jn^t  published,  bv  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  7t. 
OBSEftVATIONb  on  the  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  and  PRAC- 
TICE   of   FRANCE,   ITALY,   GERMANY;     with    Notices  of    the 
Universities  and  Climates,  and  a  paralled  Viert-  .if  Entrlish  and  Forelijn 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

J.  Churchill,  Princes-street. 


Third  Edition,  enl.ir^ed  and  improved.  One  \ 
1200  payes,  with  100  Wood  Engravlnss,  w 
cloth. 


?r,-  thick  volume,  Sn 
w  tirst  inaerieJ,  31s 


E 


LEMKNTS    of    MATERIA    MKDICA    and 

THERAPEUTICS;     incluJinj   the    R.'<eni    Discoveries    and 


T  ONDON,    EDINBURGH,    AND    DUBLIN 

-■-^   LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  3,  Charlolte-ro^\,  Mansion- 


house,  and  ij,  Chancery-lane,  London. 

TRUSTEES. 

KennetKingsford,   F.Sfi-;   Benjamin    Ifill,  Esq.;  James  Bidden,  Esq. 

A  more  complete  knowledge  of  human  mortality,  and  of  the  effects 
of  different  systems  of  Life  Assurance,  enahle'd  this  Company  in 
1S39,  to  introduce  various  important  improvements,  all  tendini.'  to'tiie 
greater  security,  convenience,  and  ultimate  advaniaue  of  the  assureil. 

Tho'-.e  assuiiug  apon  the  mutual  principle,  and  entitled  to  the  win.lc 
of  th?  periodical  mutual  arcuniubitions,  have  the  option  ol  receivin" 
these  profits  as  additions  to  the  sums  assured,  or  in  reduction  oljjiei^ 
annual  premiums. 

Persons  desirous  of  securl.,g  siieclfic  sums  withon  accumulation", 
and  al  tlu'  least  expence.  are  assured  accordinir  to  table.i  calculated 
upon  the  lowest  terms  consistent  witli  complete  security.  A  less  Im- 
mediate payment  is  required  hy  the  following  scale  than  bv  any  other 
plan  : — 

Spet:imen  of  Triennial  A.^cendhig  Tahle— 


Analyses  of  Medicines 

By  Dr.  ANTHONY  TODD  THOMSON,  F.I^S  .  *cc.  & 
London:  Lonsimao,  Bi  " 


Ag. 

First :) 

Seconds  Thirds   Fourth  3i  Kemjiiii- 

Ytais. 

Vears.      Vears. 

Years 

der  of  Lifc. 

£  s.   d 

£  B.  d.    £  s.  d. 

£■  s.   d. 

f  s.    d. 

20 

0  W     I 

1     3    6    1   11    11 

1   18    4 

2    4     ;i 

30 

1    6    (i 

1   14     7    2     2    S 

2  10     9 

2  18  10 

40 

1   13    6 

2    5     7    2  17     9 

3     9  11 

4    2    I 

50 

2  16     3 

3  10  10   4     S     i 

5     0     0 

5  14     7 

OK 

•1     s  il 

5.17    -,|  ,     5    il 

8  14     2 

10    ?    r 

CCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  STJJEtGLIifi-  4ND  MR-     declared 

*^     CIIV:jISM.  5.  CJiadesSlre":.    Middlesex  Hos|>iul.~Thls  Insti- 
Uillon  has  been  established  t^i  ailord   Medical  Genilei.ieu  and  others 
at  a  rate  moderate  in  point  ^i  expense  /ind  time,  a  thoroiiirh  knowledge 
of  the  Dental  Art  in  its  Practical  as  well  -is  Tdeorelical  De|.iirtmonts 
Parlii-alars  may  be  asierl:iined  on  enquiry. 


Co 


.=ii;t..il..n    of    ilu-    C.i.Hpuny.  Ihe    h*.>)f.  :,  ,  are 

to  be   indefeasihie   and   indisputable,    unless   obfjiine-*    by 

fraudulent   n4;^repres^alaIion,  and  to  enable  the    Cuinpanv  to  carrv 

r.ul  thi-:  rule  without  endau^oring  the   interests  of  the  Plo,  .letarv, 

Medical  Gentlemen  are   in  ail  ctise.s  properly  remunerate  1  Jor  their 


The  Maii:i|fer,  on  appHcafion,  forwards  to  Medical  C>'ntle>nen, 
free  of  ejipeuse?:,  all  fhe  Schedules  nece:.sary  for  jeffeding  Life 
Assurances. 

ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Matiasi 


JgATH  CHAIRS.— Important  to  Invalids.— 

CHAIRS  loTs,!*!'."'""!!"*  "'■    ^*'^"    '"**    BUIOMTON    WHEEL 
t-tlAiKS  lor  bale   or  Hire,  some  wiih   Patent   Rf^iMiine-  Hafk«   r,.r 

TERs.   ^3. .Serrard     Street.   Soho.       Also    MINTERS 


OECOND     IMPORTANT     DISTRIBUTION. 

^-^  (hy  chances)  of  Twenty-Three  VALUABLE  PAINTINGS  hv 
the  folloW'ing  masters: — Miiruillo,  th.it  famouit  pictureof  theBef^ar- 
l">y  eating  Fruit,  fromlthe  collection  of  General  Sebastiani, 


R.  Wilson 

Sir  J.  Reynolds 

P.  Pan  in  i 

Cruikshank 

Wyke 

Ekens,  (the  Nalivit%) 

VjntudtMi 

Bonington 


Holbei 

Carlo  Maratii 
Drey  del 
Boucher.  (Pastoral 

and  one  other) 
llemskirk 
Ostade 
SpagnoU'tti 

BY  ONE  THOUSAND  TICKETS,  at  Five  Shillings  each,  On 
TirrsDAY.  March  21st. 
The  Pictures  to  be  viiwed  at  the  Treasurers,  278,  High  Holborn, 
and  al  Lyons,  New  Road,  Brighton,  where  Tickets  mav  he  had.  .tiid 
at  Ki.  New  Road;  Mr.  Smith,  Broadway,  Ludi-ale  Hill ;' Black  Horse, 
Salisbury;  Castle  Hotel,  Southampton;  Black  Swun  Hotel,  Winches- 
ter; the  and  Christopher  Inn,  Bath;  and  most  of  the  respeclalde 
Slationera. 

"»*  The  Drawing  to  take  place  at  C  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  two 
B0Y8  from  own  of  the  Public  Schools. 


^LATOWS  PATtNT      PIATOW'S    PA- 

^  ^  *•       '1'  y.  NT    AUTO  M  ATO  N 


^L^TOMATON  COFFEE  URN  "^'''^"' 


COFFFf:  URN  Ls  now  univer- 
sally admUled  to  he  the  onlv  in- 
•itrumcnt  which  fulfils  nil  the  con- 
ditions required  for  making  the 
best  CoiTi-r.  by  a  train  of  simple 
natural  processes  that  kUc  no 
trouble,  the  Coffee  is  :i.ii-ntitl- 
rally  and  delicately  prejiare.l  in  a 
•.epaiate  vessel,  protected  fmm 
loo  tierce  a  heat,  nnd  is  then  In- 
"-tantaneoutly  llltered  beautiruii> 
clear,  and  lit  for  use  without  Ihi- 
nUifhtcst  loss  of  heat  or  Ihivor. 

Sold  in  Tin,  .fiprm.  Bron?:e.  *c  , 
by  all  rcipectablc  Ironmongers, 
and   by  ihc    Paientcc,  35.   Jligh 


OSTEOLOGICAL    AND    DENTAL    REPOSITORY, 

<5,  Museum  Street.  Dluumsbtuy,  London. 

J     HARNETT  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
•     Lecturers,   Students,  and  all    Gentlinien  connected    with   the 
Medkal  I'rof.s.sion,  to  bU  large  and  select  assortment  of  ANATOMI- 
CAL PUEPAHATIONS.  consislimr  of— 
Supeilor  White  Arliculated  SKELETONS,  at  40s.,  COS.,  SOs.,  lOOs., 

l^fiis.,  140-s..  and  IfiOs.  each. 
Ditto.  Unarticuhited,  20h.,  40s,,  G0».,  BOd.,  1003..  120s. 

Entire  Adtdt  Skek-ton.s,  with  Ligaments,  8U3.,  lOO.s.,  Vies,.,  lios.,  IGus, 
Scpani'ed  Skulh,  >|uite  perfect,  los.,  20«.,  30s.,  4:>3. 
Ditto,  inounled  ii  Iu  Baucboue,  COS.,  KOs.,  lOOs.,  120s.,  1408.,  ttiOs. 
A  vu-.\\   \Hiiily  ul   ENTIRE  SKULLS,  Ss..  Ifli*.,  L'lS.,  20s.,  ?JS.,  .Ida. 
SkullH,  with  Ilori/imial,  Vertical,  an  J  other  Sections,  shewing  the  Pre- 

paiiition  of  the  Internal  Ear, 
DlUo,  with  the  Second  Dentition,  42s. 
PHRENOLOGICAL  SKULLS.  12s. 
Upper  jind  Lower  Extremlt«s.  articulated  ond   loose,  5s.,  los.,  \l\., 

2Us. 
Articulated  Hands  and  Feci,  Vertcbrrc,  Ac.  Sec,  la.  fid.,  33.,  59.,  los. 

203. 
FoL'tiis  skeletons,  from  one  to  nine  ntonlhn,  Bs,  10a,  Sits,  308,  42s. 
Female  Pelvis,  with  Litr.inifnls  :tnd  Foetus  Skidls,  IS-,  SSb,  30s,  429. 
A  :;cw  and  Iiniuo\r.l  .\pi.ii,iiu.  h.r  Practical  Midwifery,  70s. 
lojtclfd  Arm*.  Lci.1.  He. id  .  l.^s.  L'f.s,  42;;.  50s. 
A  IU..- ColleelioH  .>[  W.i\  Mi>dels.  I.eaulifully  cr.ecutcd. 
.\    birtfc   assortment   of  Skeletons   and   Skulls   of  r,-vre   Animals   and 

IlinLs,  and  all  preparation'*  connected  with  tJstcolofO'. 

J-  H.  Also  begs  to    state  he  has  a  DENIAL  REPOSITORY, 
and  b  a  Monulacturer  of  Mincfal  Tcetbt 


A.      E  L  A  ?I      AND       H  R  O  T  H  C  R  S, 

403,  Oxford  Street,  London, 

Inventors,  ManufacturetH,  and  Sole  Patentees  of  the  New  Invented 

AERATED   ELASTIC  TRUSS  &  ELASTIC  SPRING  UTERUS 

SUPPORTER,    for   Prolapsus  and  Procedentia  Uteri,  or  Failing 

of  the  Womb,  and  for  Prolapsus  Am,  bv  external  application, 

TVfESSES.     ELAM    BROTHERS    beg,  most 

-^' A  respectfully  to  anuounceto  the  medical  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  that  their  now  inventions  continue  to  he  patronized  hy 
the  most  eminent  Surgeons  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Franee, 
America,  and  many  of  the  Btillsh  Colonies,  they  have  met  with  the 
mo.it  decided  approbation  of  every  person  who  has  seen  or  employed 
them.  ColunuKs  might  be  tilled  with  testimonials  were  it  necessary  ; 
hut  d  mere  trial,  or  even  inspection,  will  convince  any  one  of  their 
great  supcrioiity  to  all  other  appliances 

FOR  PROLAPSUS  UTERI. 
This  most  Inv.ihiable  imenlion,  invented  and  patcntee.l  bv  Messrs. 
EL.aM  BROTHERS,  is  the  only  apparatus  now  in  use' whereby 
relief  and  comfort  can  be  ohtaineil  in  all  hearing  down  sensations,  in 
a  f rcai  many  inatjnces  performing  a  complete  cure;  where  tliat  is 
possilile  it  does  not  interfere  with  dress,  nor  inconvenience  any  part 
whatever,  completely  doing  away  with  pessaries  of  all  kinds,  to  which 
hoth  surgeons  and  patients  have  such  well  founded  objections.  It  is 
perfectly  light  and  einstic,  always  keeping  its  position  in  every  motion 
of  tlie  liody.     A  trial  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  test  the  apparatus. 

FOR  PROLAPSUS  ANI. 

This  Invention  is  the  mo^l  complete  ever  known,  giving  iustant  re- 
lief and  may  he  applied  either  externally  or  internally.  It  has  never 
yet  failed  where  il  Iihs  been  applied  to  qive  relief  and  comfort,  and  is 
the  only  apparatnj  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 

RUPTURE. 
Persons  altlictcd  with  this  complaint,  to  which  all  ages  are  liable,  may 
now  meet  with  relief  and  comfort  bv  ELAM'H  NEW  IN\'ENTED 
PATENT  TRUSS,  to  which  E.  B.  wish  most  especially  to  solicit 
ttltenlloii.  1st.  The  pressure  is  constant,  agreeable,  Immovable,  and 
in\. triable,  under  all  circumstances  and  positions;  thi-s  results  from 
the  jjccuhar  elasticity  and  continued  softness,  over  uhitrh  persiliration 
has  no  effect.  2d.-  The  truis  [is  so  anatomically  constructed  and  sj 
adapted  to  the  part  affected,  and  from  the  delighl'.d  softness  and 
pressing  itself  agreeably  into  the  oiltice,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  an  irre- 
•isiihle  embankment  on  the  surrounding  parts;  thereby  totally  pre- 
venting any  esoajje,  even  under  the  most  \ioloiit  exertion.  A  mere 
Iriul  l''  fill  th  It  is  n-qiiired  to  test  this  invaluable  discovery. 

Messrs.   ELAM    BROTHERS   heg  also  to  solicit  the  pstronave  of 
the  jinblic  for  tlieir  superior  Bandages,  which  they  are  now  making 
upon  the  most  improved  principle.     The  followins-  is  a  list: — 
ELASTIC  LACED  STOCKINGS,  for  Swelled  VaricoseJVeins, 
ELASTIC  SOCKS,  for  ditto. 
ELASTIC  KNEE-CAPS,  for  ditto. 
ELASTIC  BEITS,  for  Lumbago. 
GENTLEMEN'S  HIDING   CELTS. 
ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BEI.T.s,  for  the  Support  of  the  Abdomen 

during  Pret'o.incv 
£LA  ■•■'"■  NEW  INVENTED  ,'ERATED  TRUSSES,  for  Rupture, 

"'     .   w.id  Double. 
fc.....M'_    rito  U>"tl'7'RSAL,  i-rFcmorui  llcr,u». 

COLE'S       liiieu  Patent. 

SALMON  \  ODY'S  ditto. 

SINGLE  and  DOUBLE,  COMMON. 

ELAM'S  PAIENT  SPRING  ELASTIC  UTERUS  ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTER. 

SPINAL  INSTRUMENTS,  for  the  Curvature  of  the  Spine. 

ELASTIC  SUSPENSOR  BANDAGES,  witli   Silk  uud  Cjtt.m-nc  t 
BAGS. 

DUMB  BELLS. 

CORSETTS,  upon  Improved  Principles. 

ARTIFICIAL     LEGS:     made    to    Order,    and   Warranted    for   Six 
Moiith.s,  upon  an  Improved  Principle,  without  Springs. 

ARTIFICIAL  HANDS  and  ARMS,  ditto. 

SPRING  CRUTCHES  of  e  vary  description. 

MACHINES  for   DEFORMITY  of  the   HUMAN    FRAME,  made 
upon  improved  principles. 

BACK  BOARDS. 

LITTLE'S  NIGHT  BOOTS,  for  Tendon  Achilles. 

LEG  IRONS. 

LISTON's  FRACTURE  APPARATUS. 

ENEMAS,  for  SELF-XNJ  ECTION. 

ELASTIC  BANDAGING  ..f  every  description. 

Tlie  following  U  a  Testimonial  fVom  a  Medical  Gentleman  who 
has  applied  and  witnessed  the  etfects  of  the  new  Apparatus: — 

Battersea,  Jiute  IStli.  184? 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasiiie  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
utility  of  the  Elam  Brothers*  Uterus  Supporter.  In  those  case;  of 
Prolapsus  Uteri  in  which  I  employed  it,  it  has  been  productive  of  gieal 
relief  and  cotnlort,  and  has  fully  .ip^wercd  the  purpose  for  which  it  «as 
employed. 

I  have  the  honour,  ftr. 

Wm   CONNER.  M   D. 
To  Elftin  Brothers, 
40.t,  Oxford  Street,  London. 


A  Female  In  constant  attendance,  nnd  Miss  F.L  \M  waits  upon  Lid'es 
at  their  nwu  nsidenc*  if  preferred.      Mr.  EL.\M  waits  uponpirties 
clUierat  home  or  within  a  ffw  miles  from  Towu. 
Ordera  by  pott,  with  a  remittance,  pnnrtually  attendrd  to. 
403,  OXFORD  STUEEl.  LONDON. 


ELEGANTIA,  EXCELLENTLY,  et  (F.CONOMIA. 

TUNERT'S    FRENCH     MATERIAL.— First- 

•^  rate  Workmen, — Scrupulous  Attention,— and  Priies  litll*  Mior* 
than  half  usually  charged  for  nrticle:i  ol  saml  «iu;iliiy.— WellinstOQ 
Boats,  l'7s. — Grooms'  Top  Boots,  aOs, 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PROFESSION  ' 
A   new   and    peculiar  invention,    m.lselesa  in  lli«    Sick    CI  anibcM 
elastic  and  elegant  lor  the   Promenii.le,  durable,  equaliiUi?  Il  e  prei 
«ure  of  thi»  foot,  and  Immensely  cumforiable. 

JAMES  MEDWIN,  US,  Reockt  Sireet. 


London:  rilnted  and  Pohlishcd  bv  .umi  s  A.\<;i  iistrtN  C.\rfraB, 
49,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  la  the  Paii-h  of  St.  Clement  DftBtl* 
WcstuUnstcr,  jjt  the  Cotiut;  of  Middlcscs.— March  isth,  1113. 
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ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DEV'ELOPMENT 
OF  ORGANS;  OR  TRANSCENDENTAL 
ANATOMY  APPLIED  TO   PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  E.  R.  A.  SERRES,  .Meiulier  of  ti.e  Institute,  of  tlie  Academy  of 

Meilirine,  Professor  to  tlie  Miiseuni  of  Natural  History.    Parili 

.tc  .  Se.,  S:c. 

Summary. —  l^ariowi  determinations  given  to  the 
middie  region  of  Ihe  bruin,  (Gall,  Cuvier,  Tiede- 
mann,  Trcviranns,  S/e.) — Application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  conne.iions  as  well  as  of  tlie  fads  elicited 
ill/  organogenij,  in  the  determination  of  the  elements 
of  the  brain  in  the  four  classes  of  vertebrata,  and 
of  the  OS  qnadratnm  of  birds — Aid  given  by  liiis 
principle  to  omlogi/ — Determination  of  the  umbili- 
cal vesicle  (Sienifnering,  IVrisberg'),  and  of  Ihe 
ailantoid  {M.  Dnlrochet),  by  the  principle  of  con- 
nexions. 
AVe  liave  stateii  in  oiiv  preceding'  reniavl^s  that  the 
chain  of  analogies,  as  cxliibited  in  man  antl  the 
raanunifefa  was  broken  in  birds.  How  was  it 
tliat  tliis  interrnption  took  place  ?  Evidently,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  forms  presented  by  the 
middle  region  of  their  brain.  To  reduce  these 
forms  to  those  of  the  mainmifera  which  serve  as 
the  type,  the  mctlioil  so  snccessfuUy  adopted  by 
Geoifroy  Saint  Hiiaire  presentetl  it.self;  namely — 
to  seek  in  the  brain  of  Ihe  fo^tns  of  the  mammifera 
an  organ  corresponding  in  form  to  that  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  brainin  birds  ;  sneh  appeared 
to  me  at  first  the  most  likely  means  of  reaching 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  In  execution,  ho«- 
ever,  1  was  arrested  by  a  difficulty  which,  for 
some  time,  seemed  insurmountable.  The  human 
embryo  at  no  period  of  its  existence  reproduces 
ill  the  brain  a  format  all  resembling  that  of  the 
middle  region  of  this  organ  in  full-grown  birds. 
This  form  is  entirely  peculiar  anfl  characteristic  of 
this  latter  class.  Discouraged  by  failure,  I  was 
about  to  renounce  my  eft'orts,  when  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  of  comparing  together  the  embryos 
of  the  two  classes.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  on  the  one 
hand  that  this  luiildle  region  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  most  perfectly  organized  parts  of  the  brain 
in  birds  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,,  if  we  regard 
the  atrophy  of  these  parts  (i>r  of  those  which, 
according  to  Gall  and  Cuvier,  we  may  consider 
as  their  analogues)  in  the  mammifera  antl  man, 
we  shall  find  that  there  could  be  but  little  compa- 
rison between  the  two.  For  though  the  tuberrulu 
quadrigcmina  in  the  embryos  of  the  mammifera  are 
constituteil  by  two  vesicular  lobes  as  those  of 
birds,  their  situation  and  structure  are  so  dift'erent, 
that  the  dissimilitudes  greatly  surpass  the  analo- 
gies ;  in  the  embryos  of  the  mammifera,  the  lobes 
form  a  very  marked  projection  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  and  are,  in  fact,  its  most  prominent 
part  ;  in  birds  they  are  innsible  upon  this  surface, 
and  in  their  place  we  find  a  quadrilateral  layer.  In 
the  full-grown  bird,  these  lobes  are  contracted  upon 
the  sides,  and  form,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 
projectiftn,  which,  in  the  mammifera,  is  found  at 
the  opposite  surface.  We  see,  then,  that  the  two 
terms  of  comparison  were  formed  from  the  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  the  brain  in  the  two  classes, — 


Lastl}-,  the  embryonic  lobes  of  the  mammifera 
arc  in  contai't ;  those  of  birds,  on  tlie  contrary,  are 
greatly  distant  one  from  another,  though  united 
together  by  the  commissura  magna,  formed  by 
oltcrnate  stria.>  of  white  and  grey  matter. 

If,  in  spite  of  such  dissimilitudes,  some  anato- 
mists (as  Gall,  Cuvier,  Tiedemann),  have  drawn 
together  parts  so  different,  the  heterogeneous  cha- 
racters which  they  presented  gave  rise  to  doubts, 
I  and  so  led  to  new  theories.  Thus,  after  the  work 
of  M.  Tiedemann,  M.  Treviranus  revived  the  views 
of  Haller  and  Jlalacarue,  which  he  modified  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner,  thinking  to  have  disco- 
vered the  tubercula  quadrigemina  of  this  class  in  a 
small  swelling  situated  over  the  sides  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  and  upon  the  transverse  layer 
which  serves  as  a  covering  to  this  aqueduct.  If 
M.  Tieilemaii  could  cite  in  favour  of  his  opinion 
lilt-'  cavity  of  the  lobes  in  the  human  embryo 
antl  the  opening  between  this  cavity  antl  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  M.  Treviranus  could  al- 
lege in  favour  of  his  views  the  fixed  position  of  the 
parts  which  he  compares  in  the  two  classes. — 
Moreover,  he  found  in  the  adult  mammifera  solid 
tubercles,  like  those  i^pf  birds.  His  hypothesis  was 
the  more  attractive,  inasiuuch  as  he  had  not  only 
discovered  the  four  tubercles  of  the  mammifera, 
but  also  found  in  the  middle  lobes  of  birds  the 
analogiips  of  the  corpora  geniciilata  of  the  upper 
class.  M.  Rolando  again  regards  the  middle  part 
of  the  brain  in  birds  as  corresponding  to  the  optic 
thalami  of  the  mammifera  ;  while  M.  de  Blain- 
villc,  in  a  work  published  in  1821,  assimilates  this 
region  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  upper 
class. 

We  thus  perceive  that  in  this  short  space  of 
time,  four  distinct  theories  were  advanced  on  this 
subject  :  — 1st.  That  of  Gall,  Cuvier,  Arsaki,  and 
Tietlemann,  who  assimilated  this  part  to  the  tuber- 
cula quadrigemina. — 2.  That  of  M.  Treviranus, 
who  thought  to  have  discovered  in  it  the  four  tu- 
bercles, as  also  the  corpora  geniculata. — 3.  That 
of  M.  Rolando,  who  compared  it,  as  Willis  and 
Vici|-d'Azyr  had  done,  to  the  optic  thalamus. — and 
4.  Thatof  M.  de  Bkainville,  who  considered  it  as 
analogous  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  If  any- 
thing positive  could  be  dediicetl  from  these  dift'er- 
ent opinions,  it  evidently  was  that  this  middle  re- 
gion of  the  brain  in  birds  was  not  accurately  de- 
termined ;  and  this  common  accord  of  anatomists, 
in  directing  their  whole  efforts  towards  this  region, 
attested  that  all  were  of  opinion  that  here  lay  the 
source  of  their  incertitude  upon  this  part  of  com- 
p.arative  anatomy,  and  that  here  also  we  ought  to 
seek  the  key  which  might  dissipate  those  doubts. 
Now,  whenever  a  difficulty  of  this  nature  presents 
itself  in  the  sciences,  we  should,  according  to  the 
precept  of  Bacon,  erase  from  our  minds  all  that 
lias  been  said  or  done  upon  the  subject,  and  then 
proceetl  in  our  researches  upon  new  facts  and  new 
observations.  We  sh.all  then  find,  as  this  illus- 
trious philosopher  has  said,  that  facts  speak  more 
strongly  than  words. 

In  fact,  it  required,  in  this  state  of  anatomy,  a 
determination  which,  effacing  all  the  dissimilituiles 
of  which  wt^  have  spoken,  and  restoring  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  brain  in  birds  to  that  position  from 
which  they  have  been  displaced,  should  assign  to 
them  the  same  limits  which  they  occupy  in  man, 
the  mammifera,  reptiles,  antl  fishes  ;  a  determina- 
tion which,  to  this  unity  of  position,  shoidd  join 
unity  of  form,  of  structure,  and  which,  to  complete 
the  application  of  all  the  rigorous  laws  of  anatomy, 
should  likewise  join  to  them  unity  of  relation  or 
connexion.  Then  should  we  be  enabled  to  tell  not 
onl}'  what  functions  this  part  possesses,  but  like- 
wise what  it  does  not  possess.  Now,  such  a  result 
we  can  hope  to  obtain  only  by  the  pursuit  of  com- 
parative embryogeny. 

A.  Unitji  of  Position. — I  will  pref\ice  mj'  remarks 
by  saying,  that  I  have  assigned  the  common  name 


i{  optic  lobe:  to  this  part,  in  all  classes,  by  reason 
of  its  constant  connexion  with  the  optic  nerve.  On 
tracing  the  formation  of  these  lobes,  we  find  them  si- 
tuated upon  ',he  superior  surface  of  the  brain  in  the 
bird  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  days  of  incubation.  They  then  make  upon 
this  surface  tne  same  projection  as  the  lobes  of  the 
tubercula  quatirigemin.a  in  the  human  embr^'o  at 
the  seconil  month;  in  the  sheep  and  calf,  at  the 
fifth  and  sixth  week  ;  in  the  tadpole,  or  young 
frog,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  of  forma- 
tion ;  and  ill  fishes,  throughout  all  the  conditions 
of  their  permaient  organisation. 

B.  Vnitij  of  form  and  of  structure. — At  the  above 
period  of  incubation  in  birds,  the  optic  lobes  are 
of  an  oval  figure,  somewhat  depressed  inwards,  simi- 
larto  the  tubercula  f|uadrigemina  in  the  human  em- 
bryo as  well  as  in  that  of  the  calf,  of  the  sheep,  of 
the  fish,  &c.  Their  interior  is  hollow, and  filled  by 
a  liriuid  in  all  classes.  In  all,  the  walls  are  formed 
of  a  thin  layer,  at  first  separated  from  its  fellow, 
but  soon  afterwards  becoming  intimately  united. 

o.  Unity  ofconne.iion. — Theso  lobes  in  all  classes 
cover  over  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  In  birds,  as 
in  all  other  classes,  we  constantly  find  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  these  lobes,  the  insertion  of  the  fourth 
pair  of  nerves ;  in  front  and  below,  that  of  the 
optic  nerves  ;  in  front  and  above,  the  pineal  gland 
and  its  pedunculi ;  while  anteriorly,  their  cavity 
opens  into  the  third  ventricle,  and  posteriorly 
into  the  fourth.  If  we  could,  at  will,  arrest  the 
forms  of  tlie  brain  in  all  classes  at  this  period,  we 
should  see  how  simple  would  be  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  this  part — or  rather,  we  shoidd  find 
nothing  bat  a  siystent  of  analogies  thr.jughout 
oiganised  beings.  But  if,  quitting  embryonic  life, 
we  sudilenly  come  to  the  perfect  animal,  a  very 
different  picture  presents  itself  to  our  notice.  A 
total  change  takes  place  in  the  optic  lobes  of  birds ; 
the  insect  is  not  more  different  from  its  larva,  the 
bntlorfly  from  its  chrysalis,  the  frog  from  its  tad- 
pole, than  the  optic  lolje  of  the  adult  bird  is  from 
the  same  organ  in  the  embryonic  bird.  A  com- 
plete metamorphosis  takes  place,  in  which  every 
thing  becomes  changed,  excepting  the  connexion. 
In  fact,  in  the  semi-circle,  accomplished  by  each 
opiic  lobe  in  its  rotation  around  the  cerebral  pe- 
dnnculus,  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  the  optic 
nerve,  the  pineal  gland  and  its  pedunculi,  remain 
invariably  in  the  same  place,  evidences,  as  it  were, 
of  their  primitive  analogy  in  birds,  as  well  as  of 
their  permanent  analogy  in  reptiles  and  fishes. 

Now,  this  middle  region  of  the  brain  being 
known  and  deteriuined  in  all  classes,  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  other  parts  is  necessarily  derived 
from  it  ;  this  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  key 
to  this  so  varied  organ  in  the  series  of  the  verte- 
brata.  Thus,  behind  the  optic  lobes,  we  find  the 
cerebellum:  an  organ  impossible  to  be  mistaken, 
whether  it  be  reduced  to  its  smallest  dimensions, 
as  in  reptiles,  or  carried  to  its  maximum  of  deve- 
lopment, as  in  the  mammifera  and  man ;  or,  lastly, 
whether  we  find  it  in  its  fixed  forms,  as  in  birds, 
or  in  the  variable  forms  which  it  presents  in  fishes. 
So  also  with  the  cerebral  lobes  which,  though  not 
less  variable  in  their  forms  than  the  cerebellum, 
cannot  for  an  instant  be  mistaken  in  any  class^ 
Again,  the  pair  of  lobes  placed  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  always  represent  the 
olfactory  lobes,  whether  they  equal  in  size  the 
cerebral  lobes,  as  in  certain  fishes,  or  are  almcst 
totally  absent,  as  in  nearly  all  birds  and  some 
mammifera;  whether  finally  they  are  placed  upon 
the  same  line  as  the  cerebral  lobes,  whether  they 
are  concealed  at  their  lower  part,  or  project  far 
bt^yond  them,  as  in  many  reptiles.  Such  are  some 
of  the  numerons  diversities  brought  to  a  state  of 
unity.  No  one,  then,  at  the  present  day  can 
dfiiibt  that  the  brain  of  vertebrated  animals  may  / 
be  brought  to  an  uniform  structure,  and  that  the  / 
laws  of  Its  variations  ma    be  determined.  / 
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The  rigorous  determination  of  the  organic  ele- 
ments is,  then,  tlie  basis  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  organogeny  one  of  the  most  positive  means  of 
arrinng  at  this  result.  This  detemiination  be- 
comes especially  diflScult  in  the  appm-atus  of  the 
life  of  relation,  when,  in  their  dismemberment,  the 
parts  composing  them  change  in  desigi  or  use.and 
become  differently  associated  to  produce  new 
functions.  Function  then  ceasing  to  direct  the 
anatomist,  it  became  indispensable  to  luvo  recourse 
to  other  characters  drawn  from  the  organs  them- 
selves «liile  undergoing  these  transformations. 
Among  these  anatomical  characters,  ihat  of  con- 
nexions deserves  especial  attention,  We  have 
just  seen  its  application  in  the  iletermiuation 
of  the  elements  of  the  brain ;  and  another  instance 
will  be  found  when  studying  the  kony  apparatus 
placed  upon  the  sides  and  base  of  the  cranium, 
and  whicli  are  so  diversified  in  the  series  of  animals. 
What  combinations  must  have  been  attempted 
before  discovering  that  the  little  bones  of  the  ear 
are  transformed,  in  fishes,  into  bony  processes, 
assisting  to  form  the  respiratory  apparatus !  What 
concord  in  the  results  brought  about  by  anatomy 
and  by  pathology  to  show  us  that  tlie  facial  nerve 
is  a  nerve  of  respiration!  It  seemed  a  still  more 
difficult  matter  to  explain  the  os  quadratum  in 
birds:  it  was  necessary,  in  tact,  first  to  discover 
the  parts  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  to 
deduce  the  indinduality  of  these  parts  from  the 
same  necessity  of  use  which  they  have  in  the 
mammifera  and  man.  The  frame  of  the  tympanum 
forms  a  ring  at  the  entrance  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal.  Now,  the  whole  ring  is  formed  of  two 
pieces  at  least,  as  we  have  already  said.  Such  I 
have  alwaj's  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  young 
embryos  of  the  mammifera  and  man.  These  two 
small  bones,  which  have  been  named  by  Geoffroy 
Saint-Ililaire,  the  tympanal  and  the  serrial,  are 
alivays  distinct  in  early  age.  Now,  to  this  bony 
process  we  afterwards  find  added  a  third,  applied 
against  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  of  wliicL  tlie  objeot,  in  man,  is  to 
complete  the  carotid  canal;  this  is  the  cotyleal  of 
M.  Geoffroy.  By  its  body,  this  bone  partitions  ofi 
the  entrance  of  the  carotid  into  the  the  cranium, 
and,  bj'  its  extremity,  it  aids  in  forming  the  cavity 
designed  for  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary bone.  The  internal  carotid  being  carried  in 
man  to  its  highest  point  of  development,  the  body 
of  tlie  cotyleal  is  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion, 
its  articular  extremity,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
atrophied.  But  in  proportion  as  we  descend  from 
man,  the  internal  carotid  being  diminished  in  size, 
the  carotid  canal  itself  is  lessened,  and  conse- 
quently the  body  of  the  cotyleal  is  more  and  more 
reduced  ;  but  what  the  body  of  the  bone  loses  in 
volume  is  gained  by  its  cxtremit3-,which,enibrac-ing 
the  base  of  the  t3'mpanal  and  the  serrial,  forms  in 
the  genus  felis,  the  external  auditory  concha, 
named  the  caisse,  cr  drum,  by  M.  Cuvier.  This 
drum  is  thus  composed  of  the  tympanal,  the  serrial 
and  the  cotyleal  bones;  on  a  level  vrith  them  wo  find 
the  stylhial,  devoted  to  the  functions  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  Now,  in  birds,  the  stylhial  becoming  united 
«-ith  the  other  three  bones,amovtal>le  bone  having 
four  surfaces  is  formed :  this  is  the  os  quadratum, 
a  kind  of  regulator  to  the  movements  of  the  max- 
illa; in  this  class.  It  thus  results  from  the  varia- 
tions of  functions  in  these  diflerent  bones,  that  the 
only  cliaracter  to  which  they  are  subjected,  is  that 
tliat  of  connexion ;  and  this  connexion  may  be 
also  remarked  in  reptiles,  and  especially  in  fishes, 
in  which  classes  these  parts  remain  entirely  sepa- 
rated in  the  young  embryo. 

The  principle  of  connexions  is,  in  animal  organ- 
ogeny, a  guide  equally  sure  and  fertile  in  its  rc- 
Ridts  as  that  of  insertions  in  vegetable  organogeny. 
The  one  corresponds  to  the  other,  and  bTilh  are  in 
a  particular  manner  applicable  to  phvtogrny  and 
znogeny,  especially  the  latter,  by  explaining  the 
earlier  developments  ;  for  the  organisms  being 
primitively  isolated,  we  may  conceive  that  their 
association  must  take  place 'in  a  fixed  and  prede- 
termined order,  so  as  to  accomplish  their  forma- 
tions. Now,  the  connexions  are  the  bonds  by 
which  these  necessary  relations  are  established, 
and  these  bonds  fref|iiently  become  the  distinctive 
signs  of  the  organisms,  aiid  the  bases  of  the  com- 
parisons which  arc  dra^n  between  the  dilfcrent 


classes  of  animals.  So  far  we  are  guided  by  zoo- 
tomy, without  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy .~- 
This  latter  science  can,  in  fact,  only  commenct 
when  the  determination  of  analogous  organisms 
has  been  already  accomplished  in  the  animal 
series. 

Ovology  was  very  early  cultivated.  Hippocrates, 
Aristotle,  Galen,  &c.  studied  with  zeal  the  aclveu- 
titious  coverings  of  the  embryo;  Malpigbi,  Gnaf, 
Needham,  and  their  contemporaries  pursued  :his 
branch  with  equal  perseverance.  Ovology  ad- 
vanced under  their  guidance,  but  not  comparat.ve 
ovology:  comparative  ovology  is  principally  if 
recent  date,  and  its  rapid  progress,  together  wit'.i 
its  great  certitude,  have  fully  demonstrated  the 
power  of  the  principle  of  determinations,  of  whicl. 
this  science  is  but  an  application.  We  know  that 
the  ovology  of  birds  serves  as  the  term  of  relation 
to  comparative  ovology;  we  know  also  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  vitellus  plays  in  this  class, 
both  by  reason  of  its  size  and  of  its  connection 
nitli  the  intestine,  by  the  vitello-intestinal  pedicle. 
This  org-anism,  carried  in  them  to  its  maximum  of 
development,  entirely  eluded  the  notice  of  ob- 
servers in  man,  on  account  of  its  extreme  minute- 
ness. Albinus  originally  perceived  an  isolated 
vesicle  in  the  foetal  membranes.  Soemmering,who 
also  observed  it,  was  the  first  to  indicate  its  rela- 
tions with  the  intestines;  and  Wrisberg  described 
in  the  young  embryo  the  vitello-intestinal  pedicle, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  analogy  with  the 
vitellus  of  birds.  It  is  by  this  determination,  esta- 
blished at  the  two  extreme  points  of  its  existence, 
that  science  has  been  gaiided,  and  hence  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  study  and  comparison  of  this 
organ  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  The  de- 
termination of  the  allantoid  was,  however,  a  more 
difficiUt  matter.  In  birds  this  membrane  bad  been 
mistaken,  by  reason  of  the  differences,  irreconcilea- 
ble  in  appearance,  which  separate  it  from  that  of 
the  ruminantia,  in  which  class,  like  the  vitellus  in 
birds,  it  is  carried  to  its  maximum  of  size.  Now, 
what  is  the  connexion  of  this  organism  in  the  ru- 
minantia? It  is  a  double  bladder,  constricted  in 
the  middle.  One  of  these  bladders  occupies  the 
pelvis  of  the  embryo  ;  the  other  is  lodged  in  its 
membranes.  The  constriction  is  formed  by  a 
hollow  pedicle  uniting  them  together.  Now,  this 
is  exactly  a  repetition  of  the  connections  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle  with  the  intestine.  It  was  this 
connection  which  M.  Dutrocbet  took  as  his  basis 
when  he  named  this  membrane  the  ovo-urinary 
bladder;  and  this  denomination,  recalling  its 
principal  anatomical  attribute,  has  become  the 
guide  which  has  directed  anatomists  in  this  for- 
merly so  confused,  but  now  so  accurate,  part  of 
comparative  ovology.  This  result  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  rigorous  mode  of  determination  alone. 
So  also  was  it  upon  the  connexions  of  the  ovum 
with  the  membrana  decidua  that  Hunter  based 
his  description  of  this  membrane. 

These  results,however  remarkable,  are,  perhaps, 
less  striking  than  those  which  have  recently  esta- 
blished the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  proliferous 
vesicle.  The  anatomists  of  the  17th  century  were 
perfectly  aware  of  the  existence  of  vesicles  in  the 
ovary  of  the  mammifera  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
human  race.  Unfortunately  these  vesicles  were 
compared  to  the  ovum  of  birds,  and  this  error  of 
determination  destroyed  the  application  of  this 
discovery  for  more  than  an  age.  Graaf,  however, 
who  first  pointed  out  the  ovarian  follicles,  stated 
that  they  became  ova  only  in  the  uterus  ;  but  his 
explanations  on  this  subject  were  extremely  con- 
fused, llaller  and  his  school  imagined  the 
Graafian  vesicles  to  be  filled  with  a  fluid  which,  at 
the  moment  of  impregnation,  escaped  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  Hayston  endeavoured 
to  prove  this  position,  while  Cniiskamp  on 
the  other  hand,  laboured  to  refute  it  by  nume- 
rous and  precise  experiments.  Still,  after  volumes 
written  on  this  subject,  the  question  was  aban- 
doned by  i-eason  of  the  failure  of  the  modes  of 
determination  then  adopted,  t.i  bring  the  facts 
which  it  embraced  within  the  domain  of  compara- 
!  five  anatomy.  But  on  reconsidering  these  facts, 
according  to  their  true  .Kigiiijlciilioti,  as  so  happily 
expoiindid  by  the  German  anatomists,  we  shall 
see  exhibited  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Graalian 
vcside,as  well  as  of  the  ovule  enclosed  iuits  interior, 


the  discovery  of  the    proliferous  vesicle,  and  its 
conversion  into  the   blastodermic   membrane,   as 
the  fffoct  of  impregnation.     Comparative  anatomy 
will  thins  succeed  to  zootomy;   for  these  parts  once 
accurately  determined  in  a  class,  their  application 
will  immediately  take  place  in  all  others.      Placed 
by  this  order  of  reseai'ches  at  the  commencement 
of  auimality,  we  shall  pass  without  interruption 
or  gap  from  the  vertebrata  to  the  invertebrata, 
and  appreciate  with  their  just  value  the  modifica- 
tions which  aU  these  parts  undergo  in  the  ditierent 
scales  of  the  animal  series.      To  ovology  will  suc- 
ceed comparative  ovology,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
becoming  confounded  with  ovogeny,  is  anew  proof 
that   comparative   anatomy  and   organogeny    are 
often  one  and  the  same  thing.      Such  is  precisely 
the  case,  and  tliis  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  ovogeny.     Facts  were  nol  want- 
ing to   the   anatomists '  of    the    seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  to  enable  them  to  found  com- 
parative ovogeny.     Wlij',  then,  was  it  not  founded? 
Evidently  because  there  was  a  something  wanting 
'o   these   facts    to  enable  them  to  be   compared 
one  with   another,  and   thus  to  exhibit  the  bonds 
vhich  ought  to  unite  them  together.      However 
n.imerous  they  might  have  been,  their  affinity  was 
net    perceivetl,   because    they   remained  undeter- 
mined.      This  determination  has   more  recently 
bef  n  accomplished  by  means  of  a  precise  principle, 
anil  comparative  ovology,  as  well  as  ovogeny,  have 
progressed  rapidly  towards  their  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

We  shall  shortly  see,  that  the  same  kind  of  in- 
detcrmination  has  also  arrested  the  progress  of 
general  enibryogeny.  The  same  cause  holds,  as 
it  were,  apart  the  organisms  of  invertebrated 
animals.  Their  zootomy  so  advanced,  so  rich  in 
some  particulars,  is  almost  barren  in  what  regards 
comparative  anatomy.  The  one  half  of  the  animal 
kingdom  is  foreign  to  the  other.  Let  us  then 
attempt  to  draw  them  together  by  fixing  the  de- 
termination of  that  among  the  organic  .systems 
which,  in  the  branch  of  tlie  invertebrata,  rules  and 
sfovcrns  all  others — the  nervous  system ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  endeavour  to  render  intelligible 
those  anomalies  which  this  branch  presents  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  vertebrata. 


SHORT    APHORISMS    ON     THE    TREAT- 
MENT OF  UTERINE  HAEMORRHAGE. 

By  CHARLES  CL.VY.  Member  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  &c.  S:c.,  Lecturer  on  MedicalJurispniaence.  Manchester. 

In  the  following  brief  observations  it  is  my  wish  to 
give  (intended  chiefly  for  junior  practitioners)  an 
Epitome  of  the  nature  and  treatnimt  of  Uterine 
Ilitniorrhnge,  foimded  on  practical  experience. 
There  is  no  point  of  obstetric  duty  that  calls  for 
greater  display  of  energy  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  none  more  trying,  under  many  circumstances, 
than  this;  and  it  is  so  frequently  occurring  in 
every  practice,  that  it  soon  conrioces  a  tyro  in  the 
profession  of  its  great  importance,  and  that  he 
shoidd  be  well  prepared  with  the  general  views 
entertained  on  such  an  important  question,  in 
order  that  ho  may  meet  the  most  extreme  case 
on  any  emergency,  with  that  judgment  and  de- 
termination which  often  ensure  success,  and  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  those  placed  under  his 
management.  The  subject  of  uterine  hemorrhage 
has  been  much  better  understood  of  late  years 
than  formerly,  and  there  are  many  excellent 
writers  who  have  taken  up  this  subject  alone, 
extensively,  and  with  that  judgment  its  importance 
demands;"  many  of  them,  however,  are  too 
lengthy  for  practical  purposes,  or  to  be  easily 
borne  "in  mind  by  the  junior  part  of  the  profession, 
who  must  depend  (for  a  time,  in  a  great  measure) 
on  the  experience  of  others.  Such  is  the  epitome  of 
general  practice  I  propose  to  give,  shewing  every 
feature  under  which  such  occurrences  may  exist, 
and  in  so  concise  a  manner  .as  to  be  brought  al- 
most within  the  immediate  glance  of  those  for 
whom  these  (ihser\ations  are  intended. 

The  term,  Ultriiie  Htrmorrhng,;  is  applied 
strictly  to  a  How  of  blood,  per  vaginam,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus  (nith  the  exception  of 
what  is  termed  internal   bamorrhage.  where  the 

blood,  instcnd  of  passing  out  of  the  vagina,  collects 
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ivithin  the  uterine  cavity),    attended  by  particular         Cause  of  Hcemorrhage  during  the  First  Stage  of 
symptoms  and  appearances,  wliich  may   be  con-  J  Labour, — -As  already  stated,  this  is  owin^  to  an 

entire  or  partial  separation  of  the  placenta  from 
the  inner  uterine  surface.  One  of  the  worst  species 


sidered  as  eitlier  accidental  or  unavoidable. 

General  Causes  of  Uterine  Hemorrhage. — One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  haemorrhage,  before  rhild- 
birth,  is  the  separation  of  the  oiiim  from  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  uterus,  wholly,  or  in  part. 
lifter  childbirik,  the  cause  rests  on  the  partial  or 
entire  absence  of  contractile  force,  in  the  uterus 
itself.  The  placenta,  receiving  its  supply  of  blood 
directly  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus 
(to  which  it  is 'adherent  fi)r  that  purpose),  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  it,  should  be  prematurely  separated  from 
its  attachments,  haemorrhage  must  unavoidably 
occur,  because  the  uterine  cavity  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  obliterate  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  by 
contraction;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  blood 
flows  into  the  cavity,  distends  it,  excites  uterine 
pain,  dilates  less  or  more  the  os  uteri,  and  finally 
escapes  from  the  vagina.  Premature  separations 
of  the  placenta  may  generally  be  traced  to  falls, 
blows,  passions,  fits,  riolent  muscular  exertions, 
&c.  After  delivery,  the  principal  cause  is,  a  want 
of  power  to  contract  in  the  uterus  itself;  thus,  the 
mouths  of  the  blood  vessels,  which  contraction 
would  otherivise  obliterate,  remain  undimished  in 
size ;  hsemorrhage  is  therefore  the  consequence, 
whenever  any  interruption  arises  to  this  beautiful 
provision  of  nature. 

Character  of  Hemorrhage. — Haemorrhage  varies 
in  its  character.  Sometimes  of  very  trifling  ex- 
tent; at  others,  in  quantity  almost  incredible: 
sometimes  of  a  thin  consistence,  filtering  away 
almost  insensibly,  whilst,  at  others,  in  larn-e, 
coagulated  masses,  the  vessels  rapidly  emptvino- 
themselves,  producing  syncope,  which  sometimes 
gives  a  slight  check  to  flooding,  but  is  immediately 
resumed  when  the  patient  recovers.  The  quantity 
of  blood  lost  is  often  surprising,  witliout  any 
serious  injury  to  the  female.  I  have  had  many 
cases  which  recovered  without  one  bad  symptom, 
after  the  loss  of  a  fearful  discharge  of  blood,  and 
such  cases  have  often  impr«BSed  my  mind  with 
the  fact,  that  pregnant  females  will  bear  far  more 
extensive  depletion  than  at  any  other  time  of  Ufe. 
That  more  blood  in  proportion  exists  in  the  preg- 
nant female,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt,  and  less  on 
the  supposition  that  more  is  required  before  child- 
birth for  foetal  circulation,  and  after  childbirth  for 
the  secretion  of  milk— borne  out  by  the  fact  of  se- 
vere cases  of  floodings  being  much  longer  before 
the  secretion  of  milk  appears,  and  in  some  very 
extreme  cases  it  does  not  appear  at  all. 

Progress  of  Hemorrhage. — If  the  hn?morrhage 
be  slight,  and  has  not  continued  long,  the  prog- 
nosis may  be  favorable,  but  if  it  dribbles  con- 
stantly away,  and  has  continued  long,  the  prog- 
nosis must  be  a  guarded  one.  Indeed,  in  all 
eases  of  hjemorrhage,  it  is  well  to  be  very  guarded 
at  least,  in  prognosticating  too  positively,  for 
many  cases  have  simk  after  the  most  eft'ectual 
assistance,  and  when  the  discharge  has  been  but 
trifling,  and  many  others  have  got  well,  after  a 
loss    that,   at  the  moment,  appeared  next  to  im- 


of  hiemorrhage  is  that  arising  from  the  mis- 
/jlaeement  of  the  placental  r7ias.i;  its  usual  attach- 
ment is  to  the  sides,  or  fundus,  but  occasionally  it  is 
found  adherent  over  the  os  uteri.  In  this  case  it  is 
not  necessary  to  produce  hemorrhage,  that  either  a 
partial  or  entire  separation  from  the  uterine  surface 
should  lake  place.  It  is  caused  by  uterine  action 
(prematurely  or  otherwise)  ililat'ing  the  os  uteri, 
(which,  however  slight)  tears  the  vessels  of  the 
placental  mass  asunder,  producing  a  fresh  gush  of 
blood  at  every  pain.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
strictly  correct  to  distinguish  these  eases  from  the 
rest  by  the  term  placental  hemorrhage  ;  as  uterine 
haemorrhage  can  only  be  properly  applied  to  those 
cases  where  the  hremorrhage  is  directlti  from  the 
vessels  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus.  During  the 
first  stage  of  first  labours  there  is  a  discharge  of 
blood,  often  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  which  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  uterine  hemorrhage  (as  I  have 
known  two  instances  where  young  men  of  little 
experience  did  so  consider  it),  as  it  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  hiemorrhage,  and  unaccompanied  with 
any  of  its  symptoms.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
females  who  commence  having  children  much  later 
in  life  than  usual. 

What  is  to  be  done  on  Hiemorrhage  occurring 
during  the  First  Stage  of  Labour. — The  first  step  is 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  this  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  an  examination  pervaginam;  and  hav- 
ing once  introduced  the  hand  for  that  purpose, 
it  shoidd  never  be  withdrawn  until  the  case  is 
perfectly  understood.  The  placenta  will  be  found 
attached  either  over  the  os  uteri,  or  higher  H-ithin 
the  uterus;  if  the  former,  the  hemorrhage  will  be 
placental,  from  the  torn  vessels  by  the  dilating  of 
the  OS  uteri  by  uterine  action ;  this  case  is  easily 
detected  by  the  soft  cushion  presented  at  the  ute- 
rine orifice  to  the  touch  of  the  finger,  and  tlie  pe- 
culiar gushes  of  blood  at  every  pain,  with  the  ina- 
bility to  define  the  presenting  portion  of  the  child 
beyond  the  cushion.  But  if  the  h.-emorrhage  pro- 
ceeds from  a  partial,  or  complete,  premature  se- 
paration of  the  placenta  from  the  sides,  or  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  these  characteristics  are  absent  (with 
the  exception  of  the  flow  of  blood),  and  the  exa- 
mination (per  vaginam)  presents  no  unnatural  de- 
viations to  the  touch,  but  from  the  existence  of 
h."emorrhage  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that 
the  placenta  is  situated  in  the  higher  portions  of 
the  walls,  or  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  whoUj-,  or 
in  part  separated  from  its  inner  surface.  ■ 

Treatment  of  Hemorrhage  when  the  Placenta  is  in 
the  higher  portions  of  the  Uterus. — This  is  either 
palliative  or  radical.  The  Palliatiee  consists  in  the 
admission  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  cold  drinks, 
light  clothing,  qniet,  anodyne  draughts,  &c.  &o., 
provided  suflSeient  caution  is  exercised,  that  the 
palliative  treatment  does  not  occupy  too  much  time, 
and  the  patient's  chance  of  life  be  thereby  sacrificed' 


reprobated  in  terms  too 


Radical  Treatmenl. — Should  the  palliative  means 
.,      -11        rru     .•       •..--.■        ,  •       „  ,  fail  in  controlling  the  symptoms,  the  patient  still 

mnor  !;  ^'  K  '  "' 'T  TTf,''  'fl  °f,. &■-«?'  P^gi-essiug  for  the  woise  the  flooding  con  id er- 
mportance  to  be  considered,  if  the  flooding  is  able,  treatment  of  a  more  determined  character 
;ap,d,_  and  large  in  quantity,  the  worst  is  to  be  (  must  be  substituted.     The  greatest  error  is  likely 

to  arise  from  carrying  the  palliative  means  too  far. 
The  radical  treatment  consists,  1st,  in  not  losin" 
sight  of  a  continuance  of  the  palliative  means  a" 
to  outward  circumstances.  2ndly.  Dilating  the 
OS  uteri.  3rdly.  Friction  over  the  uterine  region, 
and  4thly,  rupturing  the  membranes  and  com- 
pleting the  delivery  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
With  respect  to  the  first  position,  in  addition  to  the 
palliative  means  already  given,  cold  applications 
to  the  uterine  region  should  invariably  be  applied, 
to  induce  uterine  contraction,  together  with  hori- 
zontal position,  or  rather  the  head  low,  and  the  hips 
raised;  acidulated  drinks  are  recommended  liy 
some,  they  are  not,  however,  of  much  service,  and 
only  tend  to  disorder  the  stomach. 

Bleeding  has  been  frequently  resorted  to;  for  my 
o\yn  part  I  never  practised  it,  and  should  not  cer- 
tainly advise  others  to  do  what  I  consider  unsup 


eared,  and  prepared  fur.  The  external  ap- 
learance  of  the  female  assists  much  in  forming 
irognostics.  I  have  known  little,  delicate,  thiii 
vomen,  bear  large  depletion  bj-  hemorrhage,  much 
letter  than  the  more  robust  and  plethoric,  and  it  is 
ueli  that  are  generally  more  liable  to  it.  I  have 
Iso  observed  that  h.'emorrhage  occurs  more  fre- 
uently  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  than  in 
he  lower  orders  of  society. 

Symptoms  if  the  Milder  Species  of  Haemorrhage. — 
'hese  are  better  understood  when  seen  than 
escribed ;  p.allid  countenance,  languor,  nausea, 
mall  quick  pulse,  profuse  perspiration,  chilliness, 
yncope,  with  more  or  less  discharge  of  blood. 

OJ  the  Sepcre  Species. — The  symptoms  are  svn- 
>pe,  alternating  with  rapid  and  extensive  flood- 
often  in  large  coagulated  masses.  Sometimes, 
mtinued  syncope,  languor,  vomiting,  dim  eyes! 


the   lancet  cannot  be 
strongly  in  such  cases. 

Second  Position,  Dilatation  of  tie  Os  Uteri When 

this  step  becomes  necessary,  it  should  be  effected 
carefully,  gradually,  but  constantly,  and  not  at  in- 
tervals as  practised  by  some,  under  the  iJea  of  rest- 
ing the  patient;  the  object  in  view  when  deemed 
justifiable  must  be  accomplished,  and  provided  no 
undue  severity  be  used,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
recommend  steady  perseverance  until  the  full 
amount  of  dilatation  required  is  produced. 

Third  Position,  Kriction  over  the  Uterine  Rcioti. 

This  species  of  manipulation  tends  to  suppress  the 
haemorrhage,  and  assists  materially  in  exciting 
uterine  action,  by  which  the  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri  is  more  easily  accomplished.  Simple,  how- 
ever, as  this  means  may  appear,  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying friction  properly  is  but  little  understood. 
It  IS  not  by  the  friction  of  the  hand  upon  the  pa-' 
rietes  abdominis,  but  by  gi-asping  the  integuments 
with  the  hand  and  rubbing  them  upon  the  uterine 
tumour  beneath. 

Fourth  Position,  Ruplureofthe  Membranes  and  Com- 
plelion  of  Ike  Deliver!/. — However  objectionable  this 
may  at  first  appear,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  the 
most  valuable  and  certain  means  at  command  for 
the  suppression  of  haemorrhage  from  the  uterus. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  against  rupturing 
the  membranes  is,  the  difficulty   of  turning   the 
child.     I  admit  it  adds  to  the  difficulties  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  haemorrhage,  and  turning  is  ne- 
cessary, or  where  there  is  unusual  delay  in  turning 
after  the  membranes  are  ruptured.      But  where 
hemorrhage  has  previously  existed,  the  same  re- 
laxation is  present  as  is  produced  by  \enesection 
in  cases  of  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  in  tedious  labour. 
Thus  rupturing  the  membranes  in  a  case  of  hje- 
morrhage,  is  not  only^  proper,  but  in  such  cases 
there  are  less  difficulties  to  encounter  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  in  the  attempts  to  turn  the  child, 
from  the    relaxed    state   of  the  parts  concerned. 
After  rupturing  the  membranes,  no  time  shoidd 
be  lost  in  introducing  the  hand  steadily,  and  the 
child  be  d(>livered  as  speedily  as  can  be  effected,  as 
well  as  the  placenta.     When  the  uterus  is  clear  of 
its  contents  it  ought  to  contract  and  the  hemor- 
rhage ought  to  cease.     The  practitioner  would  ill 
discharge  his  duty  if  (in  extracting  the  placenta  he 
found  the  uterus  not  disposed  to  contract)  he  with- 
drew his  hand  until  convinced  the  uterus  had  con- 
tracted.    It  is  often  necessary  for  the  accoucheur 
to  employ  his  other  hand  in  friction  over  the  ute- 
rine region,  by  which,  as  well  as  with  the  hand 
introduced,  he  may  judge  when  the  uterus  is  con- 
tracted sufficiently  to  be  left   sajehj.        A  broad 
bandage  shoidd  now  be  applied,  the  pressure  of 
which  should  be  pai-ficularly  over  the  uterus,  and 
if  not  suflioient  without,  a  thick  pad  of  linen  (one 
or  two  napkins  doubled  into  four)  must  be  placed 
over  the  uterine  region  under  the  bandages. 

(To  be  continued.) 


pia  smail  pulse,  cramps,  cold  clammy  sweats,  con-  \  ported  by  proof  as  to  its  cflicacy';  enou>>-h  of  blood 
ilsive_  motion  of  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  liuni-  |  is  generally  already  lost  per  vaginam,  Indeed  too 


Placental  Souffle. — There  are  some 
cases  where  this  sound  is  indistinct,  or  where 
it  cannot  be  heard  at  all,  though  the  patient 
be  placed  upon  her  back,  with  the  knees 
drawn  up,  nothing  covering  the  abdomen  but 
the  shift,  no  noise  in  the  apartment  to  interfere 
with  the  auscultation,  and  the  instrument  be 
employed  in  the  most  proper  manner.  In 
some  cases  the  uterine  sound  could  not  be 
heard,  when  the  fcetus  could  be  felt  distinctly 
kicking-  against  the  end  of  the  stethoscope.  It 
is  necessary,  also,  to  be  aware  that  this  sound 
may  be  heard  in  the  abdomen  of  some  women 
who  have  ovarian  cysts  and  tumours  of  the 
uterus,  and  who  are  not  pregnant.  iJr.  Mont- 
gomery relates  a  case  of  large  fibrous  tumour 
of  the  uterus,  in  which  this  sound  was  dis- 
tinctly heard ;  and  another  in  which  the 
spleen  was  supposed  to  be  enlarged,  and  in 
which  this  sound  was  audible.  Dr.  Hope 
has  recorded  cases  of  ovarian  cysts  in  which 
the  placental  souffle  was  clearly  heard,  in  the 
second  edition  of  bis  work  on  the  diseases  of 
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^:^Z^^Zrnv~T  FrTTJRESnX  THE  THEORY 
''°'' AND  PRMmcfoF  JIEDICINE. 

of  Medicine,  and  of  Chnica' 

«,.r.xt  We  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the 
^wSS^Trf  the  diseases  of  the  c-hest  and  the 
rtSl^^ans,  and  the  way  in  which  these 
bS  iniUeatlons  of  theconrtition  of  the  organs  of 
Sation.  I  have  given  a  general  ontUne  o.  the 
3e  of  this  investigation,  and  I  have  now  to  give 
Z  wav  of  comparison,  a  very  short  view  of  the 
'inera^l  svmptoms,  with  reference  to  the  relations 
Sf  direct  physical  causes  to  the  vital  functions 
Some  of  these  vital  functions  we  have  considered 
in  detail  under  the  head  of  general  pathology. 
What  we  are  now  going  to  consider  belongs  to  the 
special  patliology  of  lUseases  of  the  organs  of  respi 
ration 


THE    MEDICAL    TIMES. 


<■  r  ,i,„f  ;t  win  sometimes  arise  I  bility  is,  under  some  circumstances,  gradually 
audit  i^^<;""«»V^?'i7r;t  'blood  Sf^eW  blunted  by  the  circulation  of  imperfectly  arteria- 
from  certain  conditions  of  the  blood.  "^^^^'"^^^^  °  ^  y^^  j  ^his  I  shall  have  to  notice  under  the 
dyspnoea  in  its  most  distinctne  f^^^^J^™^?"^  |  ^^^^^  ^  Asphyxia.  Under  these  circumstances, 
on  the  condition  ol  the  blood  °;  '>«  W«°fJ"'^°|  a^e  dyspncet  is  no  measure  of  the  amount  to  which 
in  a  state  not  sufticiently  pimtied  by  the ju.     and        e  d) spnc.a  ^^  disordered;    so,   a  fatal  and 

sometimes,  it   appears,  that  this  condition  ot  uic    !»«  "  =       ^  ^    ^^^i        ^^g  organs 

blood   may  take  V^'^'^l.f^^^^J'toTe.Im^l    7t'^:^Z%acll  death,  without  the  patient 
disease  of  the  organs  of  resp"ation.^_^^i  or  examp^  .  j  ^^v  ^^  ^    '       ^^^^_^^  j,^^  symptoms  of  dyspncea. 

Even  in  a  degree  short  of  this,  a  permanent  aiiec- 
tion.  such  as  tliat  arising  from  emphysema  of  the 
lungs,  habituates  the  system  to  the  impertect  oxi- 
dation of  the  blood.  JIany  persons,  with  this  im- 
perfect action  of  the  lungs,  are  scarcely  conscious 
of  it.  Their  breathing  is  always  laboured;  and  i 
the  blood  were  transferred  to  any  other  person,  i 
woidd  be  sufficient  to  induce  suffocation;  bill 
being  habituated  to  it,  they  do  not  feel  it.  1 
these  cases,  persona  have  a  large  flow  c 
blood  sent  over  their  countenances,  which  would  ii 
dicate  the  approach  of  death  in  other  person 
The  veins,  too,  are  distended  in  a  similar  wa; 
particularly     those       about      the       neck,      an 


there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  excessively  venou 
state  of  "the  blood.     It  is  this  .vhich  is  exhibited 
where  the  blood  is  circulated  with  greater  force 
from  the  heart  under  the  inHuence  of  violent  exer- 
tion     There  is  here  a  hurried  and  disturbed  res- 
piration without  any  disorder  of  the  respiratory 
oraans       The  too  great  liquidity,  and  a  dehciency 
of  the  red  particles    in    chlorosis,  yiW    pyoduce 
dvspncea.       Then,     again,    nervous     respiration 
will    be     another     mode     of     announcing     the 
existence  of  dyspnoea;  accordingly  in  hysterical 
affections,  mpVe  Parijculady    peop^   w, U  le.    a 


''Z  first  and  most  important  disease  connected  1  ^'^'^^^^^^^ 

for'^instance,  the  patient  has  a  lee  ing  of  dyspncea       Hi'^'^^^^;™^^^^^  oppressed,  and  there  I  breathm 

or   oppression,  or  some   '■^Y\'^''''"?'''^ZZtt    ffa  heav  n  ■  "ry  slow  action  without  the  pa- 

.yst^  in  reference^  the  di^t ;  -  else  i,  m^not    .^  luav.n„  ,  ^^  ^^J^^,^  .^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^,  ^  ,^^.,  ^,_  - -^'^J  ,j„,, ,,  ,,,  eh 


manifest  itself  in  that  way.  but.  in  sonie  instance  ^ 
the  disorder  is  shewn  in  some  other  functions  o 
the  body:  sometimes  in  a  lividity  of  the  face,  and 
a  general  distension  of  the  veins,  or  sometimes  in  a 
general  disorder  of  the  cerebral  functions,  through 
which  functions  the  proper  act  of  respiration  is 
interfered  mth-  You  have  here  a  table  constructed 
so  as  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  uncertainty  o 
these  symptoms: — 

PROXIMATE     CAUSES  ^OF^r.YSPgCr.A,     OR     DIFFICVLT 

i.-Et  IsrraciKO  the  Access  of  Pimi!  Aik  to  the  Luscs. 
I   \  \t    1      ■"■t  »     _    ,     -    -Bickelv  distortions. 

^^iSdiw  or  pSi;  otiue  ro.pl'  (OssificMloi.  of  tile  cartila=es,m- 

rMorv  macliine I     dur.-ilioii  of  tlie  plenra. 

-  •"°'^-  -.™..-  .Tumour,  or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen. 

f  Effusion  in,  swelling  of.  tumours 

pressing    on,    the    air   tuljes ' 


Pressure  of  ditto 
Okstraction  ot  the  ait  tubes  . 


iEffu 
pr< 
sp; 
tlx 


of 


Compression  of  tlie  lunss 


Alteration  ot  the  tissues  of  the, 


lb)  iftchlnieal.  . 

De6ciencvof  oxygen  111  the  air. 

(c)  n,„i. 

Pain  of  paru  moved  in  respi- 
ration   


spasm  of  the  glottis;     . 
the  tracliea. 
r-^    .  fPlenrisv, 

1  Effusions,      or  1  „  .jj^,|j^„,,_ 

j  tumours  ill  the  -j  poeu„„,i,o,-ax, 
(plevu-alsac.        '-Aneuiism,  S:c. 

/Engorgement, 
f  CEdenia, 
EfTusion.  ^Hepatisatlon. 


Paralvsis  of  muscles  of  ditto 


Wealtness  ot  ditto 
Spasm  of  ditto    . 


\(  Tuhercuhe.  .fee. 
A1leredstroc-fp™^;j^"rori'chi. 
tufe.  (vomicre,  &c. 

..Mepliitic  gases— rarefied  air. 

\  rieurodync.pleurltis.peritonitls.&c. 

i  Injuries  of  tlie  spinal  m.avrow  in 
the  necit.  fcc. 
Paralvsis  of  the  hronclii.  (!) 
i  Excessive      prostration       from 
■  1     ataxia,  fever,  &c. 
.Te:anus,  spasmodic  aslliDia,  .tc. 


— Bv  I-oss  OF  BroaD. 
(a)  .\Uch«-ic«l.  f  Diseases  ot  the  heart  and  great 

Obstruction  to  tha  passace  or.l     vessels     tumours  pressing  on 
the  blood I     ,|,j„,. 

*'  .     ,  ...       (Violenlcxcdion,  iJioliathi-d^sp- 

An  excessively  venous  stile    .(     nte,,  (,) 

Deficiency  of  red  particles    .     .Ansmia,  cltlorosis. 

3.— Bv  THE  Various  Relatioks  of  Ri.spibation. 
Excrtsivo     sensibility    ot   Ihe  (Hysterical    T)yspiitca,     cciebvsl 

parvagum t     fever,  nentalijia.f!) 

1  Coma,  narcotics,  .^c,  (breathiiis 
Defective  ditto |    slow.) 

You  see  from  this  diagram  what  a  vast  number  of 
different  diseases,  nol'only  of  thelungs  themselves. 
but  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  result  from  the 
disorder  of  dyspncea.     Yon"  see  that  dyspnoa  is 
thus  very  indefinite  in  iis  indications;  that  it  m:iy 
arise,  not  only  from  all  llw-w  c:uiscs  aOHcting  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  in   all   sorts  of  diseases  ol 
the  lungs — not  only  internal  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
— for  weakness,  for   instance,  will  produce  it,  by 
affecting  tlie  motions  of  the  chest,  or  paralysis  of 
the  muscles,  or  spasm  from  nervous  causes :  you  see 
it  may  not  only  arise  from  causes  affecting  specially 
the  organs  of  respiration,  but  also  from  ein-um- 
stances  affecting  the  circulation,  by  whicli  a  feeling 
of  dyspno-a  may  be  produced  without  any  disorder 
of  the  function  of  respiration,  such  as  an   obstruc- 
tion in  the  passage  of  the  blood.  So.likewise  we  find— 


s  oppressed,  and  there  1  "veatuu.g,  particularly  when^he  expiration  is  pi 

„,:ss{;is'T£3;ss,s:sbtsss;:S?KiuJ?si:s^^ 

Effect  in  persons  of  contracted  breadth  ot  chest  f  S'^^^  '^l^^  "^i.tended.  In  fact  we  setj,  in  t 
of  causing  destruction  of  the  respiratory  fnnc  ion  eck  S^^^^^  ^;^'^  illustration  of  what  takes  pi: 
altogether,  by  a  deficiency  ot  oxygen      This  anse        ei)  c<^nditio.^a  .^  ^^^  enlargement 

sometimes  from  lie.ated  rooms,  f  ^'l '".='y  ^^  mo ic  "i  d)  1 1  ^.'^^'j^^^^^;,,  ^h,  ^eeumulation  of  ven. 
generally  the  case  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit     ."^e    ems.  >uiia  a  ^^^  K-spiratory  : 

Zi  considering.  The  breathing  is  diminished  as  li'^^'lf  J^^° '^^'^^liy  some  animals  can  rem 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  oxyg^^    This^s  one  lea.on       i  ^^y,„,,,;„g  under  i 

Now,  although  dj-spn«a  may  be  so  very  varied    ^"J^'i^;'^^"  ^eUially  be  said  to  be  lowered  in 

as  a  symptom,  itisby  no  means  a  representative  of    f '^>^™7  "J'/,  i^^,  uk.f  eold-blootled  animals-  In 

the  seriousness  of  diseases  of   the  chest,   as  even  |  scale  ot  creatiui  

it  may  be  present  when  there  is  no  disease  of  the 

chestt   yet,   if  it   is   present,   in  connection  with 

other' si"o-ns, it  is  an  important  indication,  and  very 

often  Itis  a  measure  of  the  inroad  of  lUsease  on 

other  organs.      The  real   value,  therefore,    ot    a 

knowledge  of  the   existence   of  dyspncea  is  this, 

that  having  made  out  by  physical  signs  what  di- 
sease there  is  occupying  the  respiratory  organs 

with  regard  to  the  other  symptoms. 

The  most  intense  dyspno?a  is  that  induced  by 
sudden  causes,  such  a-s  spasmodic  action,  or  :i 
swelUng  of  the  glottis,  or  sudden  eflusion  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
convulsive  kind  of  breathing  takes  place,  — 
the  feeling  is  overwhelming,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
pression  in   the   countenance   of    areat   anxiety. 


1\\ 

scale  ot  creation,  iiise  euiu-uiuu.- —  — ","T',  '  ,. 
in  a  state  of  degradation,  which  would  ha^e  I 
fatal  if  it  had  common  suddenly. 

With  re"-:ird  to  the  treatment  of  the  syrapt 
of  dvspna-a,  it  is  impossible  to  assimilate  prae 
mattei^  with  each  step  tif  our  pathology,  and 
can  easily  understand  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
scribe  fo"r  dyspnoea  occurring  as  a  symptom  u 
tarious  conditions  in  which  It  is  seen  in  the 
Oram  I  have   given.      The  great  object  is.  . 


cannot  re.iaiiv  leinu.v  .....  ^ , 

obstruction  of  the  ail-  tubes  by  a  tumour  p. 
on  them,  the  obiect  is  to  remtjve  the  sj  mi 
for  the  time.  Now,  we  cannot  .-"PPlj,  'h^. 
ciencv  of  blood,  but  we  may  diminish  the  «. 
breath,  or  the  want  of  supply  ot  oxygen  or  » 
he  blJod.  This  want  of  breath  is  proport 
to  the  want  of  oxygen  in  the  system:  oxyi 
more  required  where  there  is  moreexemse 


almo: 


ion   in   the   countenance   of    great   anxjety     '^^^.J.^'i^^'^Vway    wanted  to  keep  up  the  1 
;t  amountingto  despair:  .h^_a.e  pa. em  ^U^  if  a  person  take 


Iniost  amoiiniiiig  lu  ue^jj^n  .    ..^^■.~  .—  r--- 
struo-elin"-  for  breath,  the  eyes  become  protruded 
the  nSstrils  distended,  and  the  posture  constr.amed, 
as  if  every  muscle  and  every  limb  of  the   body 
were  placed  in  the  best  possible  attitude  for  taking 
in  breath,  to  supply   the   want  of  the  respiratory 
oro-ans        Under    these    circumstances,    it    is    re- 
mtwkable   how  the  pulse  will  vary:    sometimes  it 
beats  very  hard   and  strong,  and   at  other  times 
very  weak  an.l  irregular,  varying  with  the  amount 
of  extra  blood,   bul   not  at   any  interval  ol  tunc. 
The  organs  of  respiration  will  be  seen  worUing  m 
:in  irregular  maiuiev.  and  also  disturbing  the   cir- 
eulation.-not    only    indirectly,    by    a  tering    the 
oualiiv  of    the    blood,   and  by   not  altering  and 
arleri:'ilizing  it  in  the   proper  ivay— but  likewise 
meeluiiiieally,  in  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  ot 
llie  blood  through  the  lungs.     Then  auolher  thing 
imporlant   to   be  noticed  is.  that  the   muscles  ot 
respiraliou  lliomselvcs,  when   violently  exercised, 
tend  to  tlisi  urb  the  heart's  action  in  a  great  degree; 
and  somi  limes  there  will  be  a  strong  palpitation, 
and  at  other  times  a  weak  one.      This  is  the  case 
tvhcu  dyspn.ea  proceeds,  as  it  very  frequently  tloes, 
from    niilder   causes.      Now,    on    the  other  hand 
where  the  dvspiuxa  is  more  graihial,  the  feeling  ot 
want  of  breath  is  much  more  acute.    •^'-  '"""'- 


rhe's"-sWm,"conseqiiently,  if  a  person  lake. 

he  y.\\l  feel  the  want  ot   oxygen  -till  moK 

this   becomes  a  certain  ""\»-;"'""--",';,7; 

.on  is  struggling  lor  want  ol  breath    and  I 

the  means  of  supiilying  it.  '^  '■'=-P,^''t„;"  , 

the  body   as  warm  as   possible.       Then  tlK 

the  functions  of  nulrilion  and  .assimilation,  o 

conversion  of  the   food   into  "ounshing   . 

These     we    know,    depend  on   the  acliv  it> 

respiratory  process,  and  these  processes  cai 

on  effectually  unless  the   respiraliou  is  coi 

Wc  may  lo« er  it  in  some  degice-ma)  p 

it-by  the  influence  of  narcolics  chieHj. 

will,  in  some  degree,  remove  the  leeln  !^  0 

„o.;andil    is  quite  obvious,  that  in   alio 

hieh  these  remedies  lia^e  this  eftect.  Ih 

.    e   t  not  merely   by  relaxing  the  spasm 

nishinglheseiisibihty,  but  that. they 

deivree,    lower  the  system,  producing   a  : 


wldch  the  respiration  IS  •"><  ••'■jl"''^:'  \' 
active.  Accordingly.  .1  we  l""l  best  s 
diffu  nit  breathing  .inite  P'^™"""'"' "'"i " 
,e„u.ved.  sometimes  narcotics.  ;■''»' 
ether,  and  belladonna,  will  l-- J'PPl'^'l  «'''' 
e  i;„„  of  taive  Again,  the  question  arises,  is  it  po 
The'ii-    rul^ilythftlelWuv:  respiration  by  other 
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n;ismuch  as  very  little  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs, 
niug  to  the  cause  of  dyspnoea,  is  it  possible  to 
L'ucler  this  air  mure  pure  ?  I  think  it  not  inipro- 
uble  that  some  means  will  be  fuiuid  out  by  and  bye, 
I)  which  this  difficult)'  in  breathing  will  be  much  de- 
reased ;  some  snch  means  as  Dr.Payerne  makes  use 
f  in  the  diving  bell.     At  any  rate  there  is  one  mode 

I  which  the  quantity  of  oxj'gen  may  be  increased, 
nd  that  is  by  taldug  care  that  the  air  that  is  sent 
n  the  lungs  may  be  as  cool  as  possible.  Patients 
ften  call  out  for  cold  air,  and  for  the  windows  to 
e  opened,  and  the  relief  given  in  this  way  is  very 
ecided;  under  dyspnoea,  you  will  perceive,  it  be- 
omes  a  great  object  to  have  the  air  as  cold  as  pos- 
ible,  because  it  contains  more  oxygen  and  less 
irbonic  acid  than  warm  air  does.  As  to  the  pos- 
ibility  of  supplying  oxygen  in  any  way  after  the 
ings  ha\e  abstracted  all  that  they  can,  this  is  a 
uestion  which  experience  hardly  enables  us  to 
aswer.  It  has  been  recommended  to  apply  o.xy- 
enated  water,  but  1  think  that  though  this  may, 
I  some  stages  of  dyspnoea,  be  productive  of  some 
?lief,  the  amount  of  oxygen  conveyed  in  that  way 

very  trifling.  It  is  still  quite  open  to  experience, 
id  it  is  a  question  whether,  by  such  a  method, 
derate  of  potash  and  other  matters,  held  in  so- 
ition,  may  not  be  smuggled  in.  I  must  advert  to 
le  fact,  that  besides  oxygenating  the  blood,  there 
a  simultaneous  process  required,  that  of  decar- 
jnising  the  blood.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
fer  assists  in  this  decarbonising  process,  and 
isists  in  drawing  off  the  carbon  from  the  body  ; 
id  I  have  seen,  in  sojnc  cases  of  dyspnoea,  very 
•eat  relief  derived  from  a  great  and  sudden  dis- 
large  of  bile,  and  this,  sometimes,  under  the  in- 
icnce  of  mercury,  which  may  act  in  some  degree 
r  purifying  the  blood.  A  feeling  of  want  of 
■eath  has  been  adduced  as  a  tost  of  the  want  of 
;tivity  in  the  lungs,  and  it  has  been  said  to  be  pro- 
iced  by  a  ^^■ant  of  power  in  the  chest  and  the  or- 
ms  of  respiration.  This  may  be  ascertained  by 
itermining  how  long  a  person,  after  taking  a  full 
eath,  can  go  without  taking  another  breath  ;  this 
most  effectually  done  by  counting,  one,  two, 
ree,  and  so  on,  and  in  a  healthy  person  it  may 
I  carried  on  for  three  quarters  of  a  minute,  and 
a  diseased  person,  not  for  niore  than  tv\-cnty  se- 
nds. This  depends  upon  the  amount  of  inspira- 
3n  thatcan  be  taken  by  the  actual  capacity  of  the 
spiratory  organs. 

The  next  symptom  to  be  adverted  to  is  cough, 
nch  becomes  an  indication  of  disease  of  the 
spiratory  organs  only  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
th  the  healthy  or  imhealthy  condition  of  those 
gans.  It  may  sometimes  arise  independently  of 
y  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Cough 
nsists  of  one  or  more  abrupt  and  forcible  e.\- 
'ations,  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  (he 
Jttis,  the  trachea,  and  other  tubes.  In  fact, 
ugh  is  intended  to  effect  the  process  of  expecto- 
ion,  and  the  discharge  of  foreign  matters  ac- 
nulatcd  in  the  air  tubes.  The  pro.ximate  cause 
cough,  that  which  causes  the  movements  of  the 
igli,  is  irritation  of  parts  of  the  air  tubes, 
to  particularly  the  glottis  and  the  trachea.  The 
■ttis  is  the  chief  seat  of  sensibility,  and  it  is  the 
itation  of  that  which  causes  cough.      It  may  be 

II  to  be  dependent  on  sensibility,  and  it  must  be 
?rred  to  a  class  of  reflex  functions  depending  on 
tation,  of  which  the  mind  is  not  always  con- 
)us.  A  cough  may  arise  from  irritation  of,  or 
iression  on,  the  incident  nerves,  without  the 
sitive  nerves  being  consciou.?  of  being  affected 
it.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  shew 
t  the  glottis  is  the  chief  seat  of  irritation  pro- 
ing  cough.  Scratching  the  trachea  has  not 
u  sufficient  to  produce  cough,  but  immediately 

glottis  was  touched  a  cough  ensued.  Some- 
es  a  violent  cough  will  be  produced  by  inflam- 
.ion  of  the  aii-  tubes,  and  foreign  bodies  moving 
ut  from  one  part  to  a  more  sensitive  part,  cause 
tation,  and  a  fit  of  coughing  comes  on  from  that 
>e.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  phthysis.  It 
ell  known  that  lying  in  a  particidar  position 
cause  a  sense  of  tickling,  so  that  the  patient 
lot  lie  in  that  position  without  a  fit  of  ci:>ughing 
ing  on.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sputa  rolling 
1  one  part  to  another  will  fall  on  a  sensitive 
,  so  as  to  excite  an  act  of  coughing.  The  same 
J  takes  place  in  the  early  stages  of  bronchitis. 


Cough  is  excited  in  the  natural  mode  by  an  irri- 
tant, causing  increased  sensibility,  particularly  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  air  tubes.  Sometimes  the 
cough  arises  from  an  irritation  more  distant,  such 
as  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  upper 
surfiice.  If  3'ou  ask  a  patient  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  cough,  he  will  point  to  the  trachea  as  the  seat 
of  the  irritation;  but  it  is  reflected  from  the 
diaphragm,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  irritation,  to 
the  spinal  marrow :  the  action  is  altogether  a  reflex 
one.  Diseases  and  foreign  matters  in  the  stomach 
sometimes  cause  cough. 

Now  cough,  though  often  connected  with  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  sometimes  may  be  pro- 
duced by  diseases  of  other  organs,  and  are  refera- 
ble  to  the  excito-motor  function  connected  with 
those  organs.      But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  very 
important  to  studj'  cough  as  a  symptom,  not  only 
as  helping  us  in  some  degree  to  discover  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  but  because  it  is  an  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome symptom,  and  one  that  requires  to  be  re- 
lieved in   many  cases  before  we  can  find  ont  what 
the  disease  is  ■,  and  when  the  disease  is  found  out  we 
sometimes  cannot  remove  it.     For  this  reason  it  is 
useful  to  discover  some  of  the  varieties  of  cough, 
and   to   study  them.      We  may  analyse  a  cough, 
just  to  understand  what  the  nature  of  a  cough  is, 
although  we   cannot  follow  that  anal3'sis  in   the 
treatment.     It  arises  often  from  a  person  swallow- 
ing  something   irritating  which   goes  the  wrong 
way.     If  it  is  a  weak  substance  the  irritation  is 
slight,  but  if  it  is  something  stronger  the  irritation 
is  greater.      Again,   it  may  vary  according  to  the 
sensibility  of  the    feeling  of  irritation.      By    the 
term  sensibility  I  wish  to  include  also  that  func- 
tion which  is  impressed  sometimes  without  an^- 
feeling — the  function  of  the  incident  nerves  trans- 
mitted  to  the  spinal  marrow.      This  reflex  action 
varies  in  difli;rent  individuals.      It  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  e.xcited, 
and   according  to  the  violence  c»f  the  motions  of 
respiration.      You  remember  that  there  arc  tuo 
sets  of  muscles  concerned  in  the  act  of  coughing  ; 
not  only  the  external  muscles  of  respiration,   but 
also  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  and  the  air  tubes, 
the  closure  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  the  act.    When  tho  glottia  is  not  closed,  and  tlie 
act  of  coughing  is  violent,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
vomit  instead  of  to  cough  ;  the  pressure  in   that 
case  goes  on  to  the  stomach.     Cough  also  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane  and  its  se- 
cretion.   The  most  common  coughs  we  have  are  the 
hacking  coughs,  which  are  slight  coughs,  in  which 
the  dift'erent  causes  we  have  been  mentioning  are 
concerned.      In  the  early  stage  of  bronchitis  it  is 
very  slight ;  wlien  the  bronchitis  goes  on,  the  cough 
is  increased,  for  in  that  case  the  irritation  becomes 
constant   from   the  presence  of  tubercles  in   the 
upper  part  of  the  lung,  causing  an  increased  son- 
sibiUty,   and   the  cough    is  then  brought   on   by 
exertion,  or  by  heat,  which  sometimes  increases  the 
vascularity  of  the  vessels,  and  the  nervous  properties 
of  the  parts.  Even  odours  sometimes  excite  cough. 
This  hacking  cough,  without  any  other  serious 
causes  than  those  I  have  described,  is  chiefly  to  be 
treated  by  mild  diaphoretics.  Excessive  irritability 
and  mobility  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  coughing 
may  be  stated  to  be  another  cause  of  cough  varying 
according  to  the  irritabihty  of  the  muscles  e.xcited. 
Now  this  gives   rise  to  what  is  called  convulsive 
cough,  where  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  easily 
thrown   into  very  violent  action.     This   kind  of 
cough  is  associated  with  nervous  temperaments,  or 
occurs  in  persons  who  exhibit  a  tendency  to  con- 
vulsive disease.      Hoc>ping- cough  is  of  a   similar 
kind,  but   it   is   something  more.     This  is  to  be 
treated  chiefly  by  remedies  which  act  on  the  reflex 
function  in  operating  on  the  muscles  affected  by 
the  excito-motor  function,  such  as  narcotis,  stra- 
monium, and  hydrocyanic  acid; — sometimes  uer- 
ous  tonics,  such  a^  oxide  of  zinc  and  carbonate 
of  iron.     These  are  more  useful  in  case  of  disease 
of  the  nervous  system   connected   with   the  res- 
piratory organs,   than  merely  of  the  respiratory 
organs  themselves.       There   is    excessive  irrita- 
bihty of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  glottis :  but 
sometimes  the  irritation  more  particularly  affects 
the  glottis,  or  other  tubes,  during  forcible  inspira- 
tion, and  causes  the  sonorous  or  back  draught,  or 
the  hooping-cough — and  this  occurs  chiefly,  but 


not  exclusuely,  m  the  convulsive  cougli  of  chil- 
dren :  under  these  cii-.-umstances,  the  first  remedy 
is  more  particularly  a  narcotic,  stramonium  or 
belladonna.  The  affection,  hero,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  externa!  muscles,  but  there  is  spasm  in  the 
bronchial  muscles,  and  those  of  the  glottis,  during 
inspiration,  so  that  they  do  not  relax  at  the  time  o£ 
the  inspiration;  and  there  is  violent  expiration  ac- 
companying, and  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the 
air.  Then  there  is  the  hooping  or  shrieking 
cough,  not  unfrequent  in  hysterical  females;  it  is 
one  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  more  alarm- 
ing than  serious.  This  depends  on  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  glottis  during  expiration,  so  that 
the  glottis  is  kept  in  a  state  of  vociferous  contrac- 
tion ;  in  such  a  state,  the  air  passing  through  it 
produces  a  noise — in  fact,  a  voice;  indeed,  the  act 
of  coughing  is  accompanied  by  a  hooping  or  a 
shriek,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  exceedingly 
under  the  control  of  the  indindual,  if  she  choose  to 
exercise  her  power.  The  remedies,  here,  are 
anti-spasmodic,  such  as  turpentine  and  assafcetida, 
and  other  medicines  of  that  nature.  There  is 
another  state  of  the  air-tubes,  that  of  extreme 
relaxation,  so  that  thcj^  do  not  contract;  and  the 
cough  in  these  cases  is  a  sort  of  halloa,  with  a 
great  difficulty  in  expectoration.  It  causes  chro- 
nic laryngeal  diseases,  sometimes,  in  nervous  and 
hysterical  subjects,  and  it  occurs  with  a  sort  of 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  In  nervous 
and  hysterical  persons,  the  best  way  of  remedy- 
ing the  cough  is,  by  particular  means,  to  stimulate 
the  muscles  concerned  in  the  atfection.  Electricity 
will  sometimes  cure  a  severe  cough,  when  there  is 
no  particular  irritation.  Turpentine,  in  small 
doses,  is  particularly  useful  in  this  variety  of 
cough. 

The  character  of  the  bronchial  secretion  modi- 
fies the  cough  in  a  very  signal  way;  thus,  for 
instance,  we  find  a  dry  cough  from  a  want  of  ex-  . 
pectoration,  and  a  moist  cough  from  an  e.Kcess  of 
expectoration.  The  cough,  being  dry,  depends  on 
the  deficiency  of  the  expectoration,  and  usually  on 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
this  may  be  opposed  to  the  loose  or  fat  cough, 
called  so  by  the  French.  Now,  iliese  different 
varieties  of  cuugli  may  become  the  subject  of 
special  treatment ;  and,  therefore,  may  be  treated 
in  various  ways,  according  to  the  irritation,  or 
the  state  of  the  membrane. 

One  word  more,  on  the  subject  of  cough  con- 
nected with  expectoration.  This  arises  sometimes 
from  bile,  as  well  as  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  or 
gans.  Expectoration  may  be  eWdenced  as  a  morbid 
act  of  respiration,  or  in  connection  with  the  matter 
expectorated.  Now,  the  act  of  expectoration  . 
arises  from  various  sources.  The  respiratory 
organs  are  naturally  adapted  for  expectoration 
to  take  place.  The  trachea  and  the  air-tubes, 
ramified,  may  be  represented  as  a  cone,  the  base 
of  which  is  in  the  periphery  of  the  liuig,  and  the 
apex  of  which  is  at  the  glottis,  and  the  division  of 
the  tubes  are  just  of  that  description  which  favours 
the  occurrence  of  the  cough.  The  air  is  flowing 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  and  is  very  likely 
to  promote  the  passage  of  the  expectorated  matter 
upwards. 


HippuRic  Acid  in  Urine.— To  detect  the 
free  hippuric  acid  after  the  administration  of 
either  benzoic  or  einnamic  acid,  it  is  merely 
requisite  to  inspissate  a  portion  of  the  urine  by 
means  of  a  steam  bath,  to  boil  the  resulting- 
extract  with  alcohol  in  vacuo,  and  allow  a 
little  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  to  eva- 
porate .spontaneously  upon  a  slip  of  glass.  In 
the  course  of  some  liours,  characteristic  crys- 
tals of  hippuric  acid,  namely,  quadrangular 
prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished with  the  microscope.  This  agrees 
with  the  recent  researches  of  Pelouze,  who 
has  shown  that  urea  may  be  present  along  with 
lactic,  or  hippuric  acid,  without  entering  into 
chemical  combination  with  either  of  them; 
thus,  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  all  the 
theories  based  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  lactate,  or  hippurate  of  urea, 
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BOYAL    ilEDICAL    AND   CHIRUEGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Socierv,  held  March  14th, 
1843,  Edward  Stanley,  Esq..  r.E.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair,  the  following  papers  were  read  :— 
SosiE  Account  of  as  Hystericai,  Affection 

or  THE  Vocal  Apparatus— by  Oscar  M.  P. 

Clayton,  Esq. 

The  author  prefaced  the  details  of  his  paper,  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  too  frequent  generalization 
of  the  treatment  of  hysterical  aftections,  which  he 
supposes  chiefly  to  arise  from  hysterical  disease 
being  confounded  with  diseases  occurring  in  an 
hysterical  diathesis. 

The  cases,  16  in  number,  occurred  in  two 
groups — the  first  beginning  in  Eebruary,  1841, 
accompanied  by  well,  marked  progTessive  sjTnptoms 
— the  second  in  October  last,  iu  which  the  symp- 
toms were  clearly  hysterical,  and  imitative  fi-om 
the  first.  They  occurred  in  a  charitable  institu- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  female  children,  and 
those  attacked  were  from  11  to  14  years  of  age. 
In  February,  1841,  seven  of  the  children  were 
attacked  as  follows: — with  a  short  hacking  cough, 
almost  constant ;  much  pain  and  distress  in  breath- 
ing; no  e.xpect oration;  pulse  qiucU,  hot  skin, 
tongue  white,  bowels  costive.  After  two  or  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  these  symptoms  with- 
stood all  remedies  apphed,  the  cough  changed  to 
sounds  varying  in  the  diti'erent  patients;  in  some, 
resembling  the  double  action  of  a  large  saw,  in 
another,  a  shrill  screaming  e.xpiratiou,  fol- 
lowed a  quick,  catching,  inspiratory  effort;  in 
another,  the  sound  was  like  that  produced  by 
blo«-ing  into  a  small,  metallic  tube — in  fact,  it  is 
ditficult  to  conceive  the  dissonance  and  constancy 
of  these  sounds. 

Besides  these,  one  girl,  aged  14,  became  affected 
with  symptoms  exactly  resembling  those  of  laryn- 
gitis, and  requiring  the  usual  means  for  their  re- 
moval, but,  after  a  week  or  two,  the  noise  above 
alluded  to  supervened.  Iu  the  commencement, 
sinapisms,  blisters,  expectorants,  and  nauseants 
were  tried  iu  various  forms;    and,  subsequently, 

sedatives,  aluue,  aiid  conjoined    witU   anti-spasmu- 

dics,  without  avail.  When  the  anomalous  soimds 
were  established,  a  combination  of  hemlock,  sid- 
phate  of  iron,  and  quinine,  was  given,  as  well  as 
full  doses  of  sesqui-oxide  of  iron ;  these  remedies, 
however,  produced  no  effect,  till  the  children  \\ere 
separated  from  one  another,  when,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  who  were  sent  home,  the  patients 
slowly  recovered.  The  two  who  were  removed 
speedily  recovered,  although  all  required  the  loug- 
continued  exhibition  of  mineral  tonics,  to  remove 
the  very  considerable  debUity  that  remained. 

In  the  second  group,  commencing  iu  October 
last,  the  double  sounds — the  inspu-atory  and  ex- 
piratory— succeeded  almost  immediately  on  the 
hacking  cough,  and  there  were  some  catarrhal 
symptoms  -.  on  the  whole,  the  hysterical  character 
was  well  marked.  A  considerable  number  were 
now  attacked,  many  of  those  who  had  formerly 
laboured  under  the  same  symptoms.  Their  form 
became  alarming  to  the  neighbourhood.  No  re- 
medial means — including  turpentine,  spiritus  am- 
moniae  succinatus,  anti-s'pasniodics,  tonics  (mineral 
and  vegetable),  combined  with  the  regular  use  of 
the  shower-bath — being,  after  lung  continuance, 
found  of  any  use,  the  author  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  mental  influence ;  and  fi^UoMino-  the  ex- 
ample of  the  celebrated  Boerhave,  he  "assembled 
the  children,  and  informed  them  that  he  should, 
with  a  red-hot  instrument,  bore  the  throats  of  all 
who  were  not  well  by  the  following  moniino- 
Their  fright  urged  them  to  escape  from  the 
school  on  the  next  day,  when  they  ran  to 
their  respective  homes,  and  on  being  coUecled  at 
the  school  on  the  day  after,  were  all  found  to  be 
well.  Two  of  the  elder  girls  did  not  escape,  and  in 
them  the  symptoms  persisted;  and  in  the  c,thers 
they  returned  in  little  more  than  a  week.  All 
other  means  failing,  their  throats  were  blistered 
with  a  spatula,  heated  in  boiling  water,  end 
covered  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  This,'  with 
some,  succeeded— in  two  others,  secluded  from  the 
rest,  the  affection  gradually  wore  out;  but  two 
were  at  lastr  sent  to  their    homes,    where,  re- 


moved  from  their  noisy  companions,  they  soon 
recovered. 

Dr.  Mayo  observed,  that  imagination  was. 
aft'ected  very  much  by  disease;  but,  as  far  as  the 
application  of  it  was  concerned,  it  was  of  little  use 
without  some  stimulus.  Cold  effusion  he  thought 
efficacious  in  some  such  cases  as  those  stated  in  the 
paper  just  read.  He  thought  the  better  word 
would  be,  sijmpalhy,  and  not  imagination. 


Case  of  Erectile   Tissue  in  the  Popliteal 

Space,  and  its  Removal — by  Eobert  Liston, 

Esq.,  F.K.S.,   Surgeon  to  University  College 

Hospital. 

The  patient  was  a  stout,  healthy-looking  lad,  10 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  tumour  on  the  right  ham, 
of  an  oval  shape,  about  3^  inches  in  its  long 
diameter,  imattached  to  the  skin,  and  unattended 
with  pain.  It  had  a  doughy,  clastic  feel,  giving  a 
sensation,  when  the  limb  was  extended,  almost 
exactly  resembling  fluctuation,  produced  by  deeply 
seated  matter.  When  the  limb  was  flaccid,  this 
sensation  was  less  perceptible,  and  it  had  more  the 
feel  of  an  elastic,  solid  tiunour,  which  was  movea- 
ble, and  could  be  distinctly  raised  from  the 
bone.  The  tumour  first  attracted  attention  when 
the  patient  was  about  two  years  of  age.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  it  had  increased  in  size,  so  as  to 
be  nearly  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg.  Being  pimc- 
tured  at  this  time,  with  a  grooved  needle,  no  fluid 
escaped.  It  slowly  increased,  without  occasioning 
pain  or  inconvenience;  and,  three  years  ago,  a 
surgeon  passed  a  seton  through  it,  which  was 
withdrawn  in  a  few  days,  when  a  disch.orge  had 
been  estabUshed.  No  benefit  was  gained  by  this 
proceeding,  or  by  other  means  adopted  to  reduce 
its  size.  The  operation  for  its  removal  was  per- 
formed on  Jan.  (ith.  An  explorating  punctm"e, 
with  a  bistoiu'y,  was  first  made  into  the  centre  of 
the  tumour;  this  was  followed  by  a  profuse  dis- 
charge of  blood,  and  the  sweUing  somewhat  dimi- 
nished in  size.  Its  surface  was  next  exposed,  by 
dividing  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  it  was  soon  ob- 
served that  it  had  the  aspect  of  a  fatty  tumour, 
and  was  evidently  much  less  in  its  dimensions 
than  before  the  conimencemcnt  of  the  operation. 
As  the  operation  was  proceeded  with,  the  tumour 
continued  to  decrease  in  size.  It  was  found  that 
the  substance  of  wiiich  it  was  composed  was  co- 
vered by  the  fibres  of  the  semi-membranosus 
muscle,  and  to  extirpate  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
into  the  muscle.  In  the  course  of  the  operation 
the  tumour  had  to  be  followed  deeply  into  the 
popUteal  space,  and  had  to  be  dissected  off  from 
the  nerve,  and  a  good  deal  of  blood  was  lost:  only 
one  vessel  required  ligature.  The  wound  healed 
favourably,  and  the  boy  was  able  to  walk  about 
the  ward  on  the  tenth  day  from  the  operation.  On 
making  a  section  of  the  timiour.  it  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  mass  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  of 
most  perfect  erectile  tissue.  On  a  microscopic 
examination,  an  appearance  was  visible  like  that 
of  the  musculi  pectinati  of  the  heart;  the  columns 
of  the  reticulated  structure  being  covered  with  a 
smooth  membrane,  resembUng  that  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  veins.  A  preparation  of  the 
tiuuour  was  exhibited. 

The  author  adds  some  observations  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  were  peculiar  in  this  case, 
directing  the  attention  especially  to  the  difficulties 
occasioned  in  the  operation,  by  the  tumour  being 
covered  on  all  sides  by  muscular  fibres,  and  by  the 
diminution  which  occurred  in  its  size  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  closes  his  remai'ks  by  offering  the 
opinion  that  the  tumour  was  developed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscle  with  which  it  was  connected. 
Another  case  is  appended,  where  the  author  re- 
moved a  tumour  of  a  dift'erent  construction,  from 
the  side  of  the  neck  ;  and  where  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  morbid  substance  originated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  storno-cleido  mastoidcus  muscle. 

A  drawing  of  this  tumour  was  shewn. 

Mr.  Lawrence  thought  this  case  was  rightly 
stated,  by  the  author  of  the  jiaper,  to  bo  a  rare 
instance  of  erectile  tissue  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscle.  He  recollected  a  similar  tumour  in  the  del- 
toidmu.scle,  in  a  child  three  years  of  age.  Hc.iawthp 
child  after  repralid  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  tumour,  and  he  recommended  the  removal 


of  it.  He  divided  the  integuments,  expecting 
expose  the  tumour  and  easily  detach  it  from  tl 
muscles;  but,  when  he  came  to  it,  it  appeared 
be  really  a  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle  itself,  and  I 
could  find  no  termination  of  it ;  and  on  proceei 
iug  fm-ther,  he  found  the  excision  of  the  muse 
necessary  to  remove  the  tumour,  which  presenti 
a  congeries  of  vascular  ramifications.  He,  hoi 
ever  took  it  out,  and  when  he  had  done  so  the 
was  little  to  be  seen ;  there  was  a  large  quanti 
of  blood,  and  nothing  else  to  be  observed  but 
mass  of  enlarged  vessels,  which,  under  the  ski 
formed  a  considerable  swelling,  but,  when  expose 
became  reduced  to  a  very  small  bulk.  Nothh 
fui'ther,  remarkable,  occurred  in  this  case.  T 
edges  of  the  wound  made  were  brought  togeth< 
uniting  very  well,  and  the  cicatrix  was  perfect 
sound — and  the  child  had  continued  well  up  to  i 
present  time.  He  then  neut  on  to  observe  that ' 
had  met  with  something  of  a  similar  character 
the  course  of  an  operation  where  he  undertook 
remove  a  large  tumour  from  the  ham  of  a  patiei 
40  or  50  years  of  age.  This  tumour  arose  fl'c 
the  patient  silting  on  some  iron  fastening  on 
coach  for  a  considerable  time,  during  a  lo 
journey.  The  tumour  when  he  (Mr.  LawTem 
saw  it  had  grown  to  a  considerable  size — leecl 
and  lotions,  and  other  things,  having  failed  to  i 
move  it ;  and  it  was  deeply  seated  iu  the  hai 
tolerably  loose,  and  moveable.  He  decided  tl 
there  was  no  remedy  but  an  operation  to  effect 
extirpation;  and,  as  it  was  deeply  seated,  a  cc 
siderable  excision  was  required.  On  making  t 
incision,  he  failed  to  discover  the  boundaries 
the  tumour,  which  presented  a  congeries  of  vei 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  in  immense  quanti 
Having  failed  in  getting  at  the  boundaries  of  t 
tumour,  he  saw  no  other  course  to  be  adopted  1 
that  of  closing  the  wound;  and  he  intimated  1 
fears  that  the  patient  would  not  recover  from  t 
effects  of  the  operation,  as  he  was  apprehf 
sive  that  an  oozing  would  take  place  from  t 
wound,  which  he  did  not  expect  would  clc 
effectually.  The  patient,  however,  did  recov 
although  he  had  been  brought  to  a  very  low  sta 
from  the  extreme  loss  of  blood  that  had  tak 
place.  All  alarm  subsided,  but  the  woimd  o 
not  quite  healed:  an  opening  took  place  in  c 
part,  and  ultimately  a  much  larger  tumor  ( 
curred  in  the  same  place,  fiUing  up  the  ham  hi 
up  the  thigh,  and  extending  downwards  to  the  U 
and  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  first  tumour  i 
curred.  In  this  state  of  tilings,  he  expressed  I 
assent  to  an  opei-ation;  the  tumour,  he  thougl 
must  necessarily  be  fatal  if  it  remained,  I 
if  it  could  be  removed  it  might  save  his  li 
The  first  attempt,  however,  was  very  discouragii 
The  patient,  however,  decided  upon  submitting 
the  operation,  and  it  was  performed.  He  (5 
LanTauce)  undertook  the  operation  with  gri 
anxiety:  the  swelling  was  very  large,  and 
doubted  the  possibility  of  cutting  it  away  ;  ho 
ever,  as  the  patient  had  placed  his  life  in  his  han 
he  determined  to  do  the  best  he  could.  He  fou 
it  necessary  to  make  a  very  large  incision  higl 
up  the  thigh,  and  down  into  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
spite  of  which,  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
arrive  at  the  boundaiies  of  the  swelling.  Af 
cutting  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  swellu 
he  at  last  removed  it.  Contrary  to  his  expec 
tions,  the  patient  recovered,  and  lived  for  thi 
j-eais  afterwards,  and  might  be  considered  as  pi 
i'ectly  cured.  The  patient  died  at  last  from  soi 
internal  disease. 

Mr.  Liston  mentioned  the  case  of  a  tumour  i 
volving  the  popliteal  nerve,  in  which  three  inel 
of  the  nerve  was  removed,  the  patient  recover! 
with  merely  the  loss  of  power  in  the  extremities 

Mr.  C.  Hawldns  related  a  case  of  a  tunic 
in  the  same  position,  in  the  removal  of  which, 
divided  the  vein,  to  which  the  tumour  n 
attached.  The  vein  was  tied,  and  thetinuouri 
moved  without  any  more  trouble:  the  piilicnt  si 
fered  considerably  at  the  time,  but  ultimate 
recovered. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  mentioned  the  case  of 
tumour  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Green  at  I 
Thomas's  Hospital.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
pullet's  egg,  and  was  deeply  decussated  with  i! 
muscle.    A  large  incision  was  made — the  skin  ai 
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fascia  were  cut  IhrouRh,  aud  the  turaoui'  consider- 
ably diminished,  but  it  was  not  removed.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  were  brought  together,  and 
in  six  years  afterwards  the  tumour  remained  in 
slalu  quo.  Willi  these  tumors  that  were  thoroughly 
of  erectile  tissue,  communicating  with  the  popli- 
teal nerve,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to  removo 
them  entirely,  it  was  yet  worthy  of  considcjration, 
whether  some  means  could  not  be  adopted  to  re- 
duce them  so  much  in  size  as  to  hope  for  a  lavor- 
able  change. 

The    discussion    was   adjourned   to   the   next 
meeting. 


SIR    JAMES    CLARK    ON    MEDICAL 
REFORM. 

The  worthy  baronet  has  favoured  us  with  a 
copy  of  his  second  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham. 
We  shall  this  week  content  ourselves  with 
giving  a  few  of  the  more  important  passages. 

Our  first  extract  will  be  on  Medical  Education 
— the  matter  principally  dwelt  upon  in  this 
letter.  After  shewing  its  importance,  its 
necessity,  the  comparative  want  of  it  long  ex- 
liibited,  peculiaiit/  by  our  own  country — the 
writer  thus  persiiicuously  exhibits  the  absolute 
and  relative  positions  occupied  bj'  the  general 
practitioner,  the  surgeon,  and  physician,  de- 
ducing from  it  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  interference. 

Medical  practitioners  of  all  classes  are  now  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  structure  aud  functions 
of  the  living  body  in  a  state  of  health,  aud  with  the 
causes  aud  nature  of  those  changes  which  constitute 
disease  j  and  tliey  are  also  possessed  of  more  re- 
sources in  the  treatment  of  disease,  than  were  their 
predecessors  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  rate  of  improvement  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  equal  in  the  three  classes  of  medical 
practitioners.  The  apothecaries,  who  had  most 
to  learn,  have  made  greater  advances  in  this  respect 
than  the  physicians  and  surgeons ;  generally  speak- 
ing, they  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  risen  from  a 
state  of  comparative  ignorance  and  inferiority,  to 
emulate  the  latter  in  professional  acquirements 
and  to  share  with  them  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  stato  of  things, 
s  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  duties 
and  relative  position  of  the  apothecary  and  of  the 
other  two  classes.  From  being  the  humble  indi- 
vidual whose  duty  it  was  implicitly  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  physicians,  and  compound  the 
drugs  which  ho  prescribed,  the  apothecary  has 
gradually  risen  to  be  the  ordinary  medical  at- 
tendant of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  he  is  now  only  required  to  sum- 
mon the  physician  to  his  aid  in  cases  of  diftloulty 
or  danger.  Such,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  apothecary,  or,  as  is  he  now  more  ap- 
propriately styled,  the  general  practitioner.  The 
expectant  mother  during  her  pregnancy  is  under 
his  direction  ;  he  conducts  her  through  the  often 
critical  period  of  parturition,  and  her  offspring 
from  the  moment  of  birth  is  his  accustomed  charge. 
Can  a  medical  man  have  more  important  or  more 
responsible  duties  confided  to  him  ?  Ought  any 
man  to  be  intrusted  with  such  duties  who  has  not 
brought  a  well-instructed  and  discipUned  miud 
to  the  study  of  a  pi-ofession  involving  such  vital 
interests  ?  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  take  care  that  no  man  shall  bo  Uceused  to 
undertake  these  duties  without  having  adduced 
proofs  of  being  qualified  to  perform  them  ?  These 
are  questions  which  admit  of  being  answered  in 
one  way  only.  Upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  general  practitioners  depends  mainly  the 
health  of  the  community  ;  because  they  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  orcUnary  attendants  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  the  diseases  of  almost  all 
ranks  come  under  their  care  at  their  onset — the 
period  be  it  observed,  when  disease  is  much  more 
under  the  controul  of  efficient  medical  treatment 
t'lin  at  any  other  :  upon  judicious  management 
during  the  first  few  days — it  may  be  hours — of  an 
acute  disease — depends  \ery  often  the  result  of  the 
case. 


The  relation  of  the  apothecary  to  the  surgeon 
has  been  no  less  altered  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  character  of  the  surgeon's  practice  has 
undergone  a  remarkable  change. 

Not  many  years  have  elapssd  (some  surgeons 
now  living  have,  no  doubt,  witnessed  the  change) 
since  surgeons  of  hospitals,  and  those  who  have 
been  styled  pure  surgeons,  were  alone  intrusted 
with  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases,  and  with 
the  performance  of  all  operations  of  any  conse- 
quence. Patients  with  local  ilisorders  requiring 
operations  were  brought  from  great  distances  to 
Loudon  and  other  large  towns  where  operating 
surgeons  were  only  to  be  found.  At  present,  on 
the  contrary,  general  practitioners  in  the  smaller 
towns,  and  even  in  villages  over  the  whole  coimtry 
are  frequently  called  on  to  perform  the  most  uupor- 
tant  operations  in  surgery,  in  eases  where  the 
patient  must  lose  his  life  were  immediate  assistance 
not  procured.  A  considerable  part  of  the  practice 
of  the  surgeons,  as  well  as  of  the  physicians,  has 
thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  surgeons 
finding  themselves  deprived  of  a  large  share  of 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  theu-  legi- 
timate right,  now  undertake  the  treatment  of 
purely  medical  as  well  as  surgical  diseases ;  dif- 
fering in  their  practice  from  the  genei-al  practi- 
titioncrs  only  in  not  attending  to  midwifery,  and 
not  supplying  their  patients  with  meiUciues. 

From  this  exposition  of  the  relative  position  and 
functions  of  the  three  dift'erent  classes  of  medical 
practitioners,  it  will,  I  think,  bo  admitted,— First, 
that  the  duties  of  the  general  practitioner  are  not 
the  least  onerous  or  important ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  professional  duties  of  the  three  classes 
being  essentially  the  same,  so  ought  to  bo  their 
medical  education — up,  at  least,  to^  that  point 
which  is  considered  sufficient  to  qualify  for  gene- 
ral practice. 

He  now  disposes  of  the  objections  to  the 
requirement  of  a  good  preliminary  education, 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  which  Sir  James 
ihus  discourseth  : — 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  prehminary  instruc- 
tion of  the  medical  student  ought  to  comprehend 
at  least  those  branches  of  literature  and  science 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
understand  his  professional  studies.  For  this  ob- 
ject he  requires  a  certain  amount  of  classical 
knowledge,  in  order  to  read  professional  books 
and  understand  professional  terms  ;  ho  must  be 
familiar  with  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  he  ought  to  know  something  of  geometry, 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  most  common  calcu- 
lations or  measurements  ;  with  the  principles^ of 
physics  or  natural  philosophy  he  must  be  acquain- 
ted, to  understand  some  of  the  most  important 
funi-tious  of  the  living  body,  and  the  operation  of 
the  various  natural  agents  with  which  we  are  con- 
stantly surrounded,  aud  which  exert  an  imceasing 
influence  in  the  preservation  of  health  and_  the 
production  of  disease.  Li  like  manner  the  princi- 
ples of  chemistry  arc  necessary  to  prepare  him  for 
comprehending  the  more  complicated  processes  of 
that  vital  chemistry  which  is  continually  in  action 
in  the  living  body.  Chemistry  has  hitherto  been 
considered,  but  improperly,  a  part  of  the  medical 
curriculum.  It  is  no  more  a  branch  of  medicine 
than  is  physics.  The  student  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  both,  before  he  com- 
mences his  strictly  professional  studies.  In  the 
course  of  these  he  will  have  occasion  to  resume 
the  study  of  chemistry  in  its  higher  departments — 
its  application  to  physiology,  to  pathology,  and  to 
therapeutics  ;  but  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  chemistry  ought  to  form 
part  of  his  elementary  education. 

The  elements  of  botany  should  also  form  part 
of  his  preliminary  instruction,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  as  a 
preparation  for  entering  on  the  study  of  the  more 
complicated  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animal 
life.  Nor  ought  he  to  be  ignorant  of  the  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  of  meteorology, 
zoology,  and  geology.  Without  some  acquaint- 
ance with  these  sciences  he  could  not  understand 
or  investigate  some  of  the  common  causes  of 
disease,  or    draw  up  the    simplest   medico-topo- 


graphical account  of  auy  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  placed  ;  he  would  scarcely  be  quaUfied 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer  to  a 
poor-law  union.  In  addition  to  an  acquaintance 
with  these  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  which 
I  deem  indispensable,  he  ought  to  know  something 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  to  guide  him  in  reason- 
ing correctly,  and  exercising  his  judgment  on  the 
subjects  and  objects  presented  to  his  observatiou 
during  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession. 

Such  ai'e  the  branches  of  knowledge  with  which 
every  youth  ought  to  be  acquainted  previously  to 
his  commencing  the  study  of  Medicine.  Without 
such  preliminary  instruction,  and  the  mental  dis- 
cipline w  hich  it  implies — and  which,  be  it  observed^ 
forms  an  important  item  in  the  Ust — Idonothesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  student  can  never  thoroughly  uu- 
derstandmedieine  as  a  science  or  practise  it  as  an  art, 
with  satisfaction  either  to  himself,  or  fidl  benefit  to 
the  public.  Respecting  the  amount  of  acquirements 
to  be  exacted  in  each  of  the  subjects  enumerated, 
there  is,  no  doubt,  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ; 
but  I  regard  the  amount  as  of  less  consequence,  in 
the  first  instance.  Let  the  minimum  fixed  be  very 
moderate,  and  the  natural  emulation  of  students 
and  schools,  and  the  daily  increasing  faciUties  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  will  be  the 
means  of  soon  raising  the  standard  of  that  mini- 
mum. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
however,  small  may  be  the  amount  of  knowledge 
required,  is  ought  to  be  sound  as  far  as  it  goese 
not  a  smattering  of  the  different  subjects,  but  a 
kuo\vledge  of  principles,  upon  which  a  superstruc- 
ture may  subsequently  be  reared. 

On  the  present  want  of  education,  he  says : 

lu  proof  of  the  almost  total  cUsregard  of  pi-elimi- 
nary  education,  the  following  statement,  recently 
made  in  a  public  lecture  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  will  be 
admitted'as  unquestionable  evidence: — "  I  regret 
to  say,"  observes  that  gentleman, "  that  among  the 
students  who  entered  the  profession  some  years 
back,  and  are  only  noio  presenting  themselves  for 
examination  under  the  regulations  of  1836,  there 
are  many  wiio  cannot  speli  very  common  words  in 
then-  native  language."*  Mr.  Guthrie  has  been 
long  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and,  is,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  the 
acquirements  of  the  candidates  for  the  College 
diploma.  What  these  were  before  1836,  Mr. 
Guthrie  does  not  inform  us  ;  but  such,  it  seems, 
is  the  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  of  a  portion 
of  those  permitted  at  the  present  day  to  pass  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Loudon !  Are  men 
so  educated  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  the  im- 
portant duties  attaehmg  to  the  ordinary  medical 
attendants  of  the  comniunity  ?  Is  it  surprising  that 
quackery  and  quacks  should  thrive,  when  such  is 
the  education  of  the  regular  practitioner  ?  Natural 
talents  and  good  sense  may  compensate,  in  some 
measure,  for  a  defective  education,  and  enable  men 
to  become  good  practitioners  in  a  profession  where 
so  much  depends  upon  the  sagacity  and  powers  of 
observation  of  the  individual;  but  it  is  surely  ha- 
zarding too  much  to  permit  men  so  ignorant  as 
those  described  by  Jlr.  Guthrie  to  undertake  the 
responsible  duties  of  a  sm-geon.  Sucli  a  state  of 
things  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  civilised  country, 
and  would  not  have  existed  at  the  present  day, 
had  the  institutions  intrusted  with  the]  regulation 
of  medical  education  done  their  duty. 

On  a  grade'of  medical  men,with  inferior  edu- 
cation, we  haVc  the  following  remaks  :— 

If  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  character  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  progress  of  medical  science 
in  this  coimtry,  it  should  be  decided  to  keep  a  sub- 
ordinate class  of  practitioners,  required  only  to 
have  a  slender  education,  and  to  pass  a  slight  ex- 
amination—the  amount  of  their  education  to  be 
regulated,  or  at  least  tested,  by  the  very  bodies 
tvfiiise  object  seems  to  be  to  keep  them  in  their 
present  degraded  position— I  hope  that  abetter 
educated  class  of  general  practitioners  may  also  bo 
recognised,  and  that  some  encouragement  may  be 
held  out  to  induce  medical  students  to  prefer  the 

*  Clinical  lecture  doUvered  in  Westminster 
Hospital,  Oct.  15,  1S42.— Sec  Medical  Times,  Oct. 
2-i,  1842. 
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latter.  Let  their  qualitications  be  such  as  to  en- 
title them  fairly  to  the  degree  of  Bachelors  of 
Medicine,  and  give  them  the  right  "f  becoming 
members  of  the  coqioratc  body  or  bodies  of  the 
profession,  and  at  no  distant  [uniod  the  former 
class  will,  I  trust,  disappear. 

But  I  cannot  believe.  Sir,  after  you  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
general  practitioner,  that  you  will  recommend,  nr 
the  legislature  sanction,  a  scheme  fraught  with 
such  injurious  eou.-ciiucnces  to  the  profession,  and 
such  injustice  to  die  pubUc, 

I  can  easily-  li'liove  tliat  you  are  not  a  little  per- 
plexed by  i'k'  difterenl  opinions  which  you  may 
receive  on  the  education  and  position  of  the  gene- 
ral pi'actitioner  ;  but  there  is  one  test  by  which  you 
may  safely  try  those  opinions,  namely,  the  vibii- 
vmin  education  and  the  character  of  the  man  ti:i 
whose  care  yort  would  A\illingly  trust  your  own 
family  in  a  serious  illness,  wlien  you  could  not 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  physician. 


TO    CORRESPONDENT  S.- 


Jf'c  s\al/  next  week  gii'c  another  c.rlrn  Number, 
72  quarto  columns,  fur  id. .'  It  leilt  he  llie  first  of 
our  new  volume,  and  will  girc  the  first  Leetiire  of  a 
Course  bij  Professor  Brande,  nf  Her  Mnjestifs 
Mint,  F.R.S.,  L.  and  E.,  &;c.  ffr.,  mi  the  nil  engrossing 
subject.  Organic  Chejiistrv. 

A  Friend. —  The  Loudon  deaths  hi/  typhus  in  the 
week  ending  March  1 1  were  5.5,  in  the  iireceding  ueeh 
51.  The  iveefily  average  during  the  last  fire  years 
has  been  only  37.  Scarlatina  is  about  the  yearly 
average. 

■A..  B. — The  election  of  members  of  the  council 
is  in  no  particular,  deserving  twtiee,  changed  by  the 
iieiif  charter  to  the  Pharmaceuliral  Societi/. 

A  Constant  Header. — Tlic  omission  was  the 
printer^s. 

Quack  Assassination. — The  following  atrocious 
case  is  extracted  from  the  Coroner's  minutes  of  evi- 
dence, kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Pranherd,  surgeon  of 
Langport,  Somerset,  a  gentleman  who  deserves  our 

highest    thanks  fur    flia    aj:uUlaiiee    lif  7ms  beforr     this, 

rendered  us  in  unkenneling  the  xtnholy  brood  of  men 
destroyers.  Sarxillard  Card  laboured  under  some 
taint  apparently  of  syphilitic,  or  less  probably  scorbutic 
disease,which  now  shewed  itself, after  an  intermissirn  of 
three  years  on  his  thighs  and  scrrtum.  A  qnaek 
doctor,  named  Corner,  was  consulted,  and  gate  the 
poor  fellow  a  lotion  composed  of  arsenic  and  water, 
in  the  proportion.  Corner  says,  of  half  an  ounce  to  two 
quarts,  with  an  order  to  drink  a  decoction,  made  of 
dock  roots,  and  middle  hark  of  elm.  The  lotion  was  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  abraded  by\the  disease,the  poison  was 
taken  into  the  system,  and  the  usual  symptoms  in  such 
a  case  followed,  w/;,  restlessness,  acute  pain./ainting 
fits,  retching,  violent  vomitings,  swellings,  fever, 
delirium,  death.  When  Mr.  Tomkins,  surgeon,  saw 
the  deceased  just  before  his  death,  tlic  following  were 
thesymploms.  "On  visiting  the  deceased  I  found  him 
in  bed,  and  in  a  dying  stale,  his  thighs  swollen,  the 
left  particularly  so,  the  scrotum,  the  abdomen,  the 
face  and  head  were  cdso  much  swollen.  I  understood, 
from  some  of  the  family,  demised  had  been  constantl,/ 
vomiting  and  purging  for  some  hours.  Jlis  towue 
was  very  nearly  black,  and  J  also  understood  he  had 
experienced  difiicnlty  in  swallowing.  He  was  de- 
lirious, and  incapable  of  answering  any  questions 
wholly,  except  when  roused,  his  eyes  wcrr  suffused,  and 
I  could  not  distinguish  any  pulse  at  the  wrist."  The 
jury  found  that  it  was  from  deceased's  ivaptoncr  use  of 
the  lotion  that  his  death  took  place  !  The  icrctch  that 
did  the  mischief  is  therefore  at  liberty. 

A  Constant  Header  scnrfs  ,«  eight  queries  in  re- 
ference to  the  quis  quid,yiiomodo,  qiiando.  S^c.,  of  Dr. 
Ifillis,  which  we  have  neither  thcpoti-er  nor  certainlii 
the  inclination  to  answer.  As  a  matter  of  rourtesi/ 
n-e  have  ordered  a  copy  of  I  hem  to  he  forwarded 'to 
the  worthy  Doctor;  and  on  his  views  as  to  the  er- 
pediency  0/ a  notice,  our  conespondent  must  depend 
/or  an  answer. 

Mr.  P.  O'Brien,— JKe  have  received  the  note,  and 
ArfaK<tti<!,jo(tmal.,  The  rule  with  London  journals 
iS-Js>  be  paid  in  advance. 

',Mr,  Budkin  toii/M  to  us  in  confirmation  (J  Dr. 
Trusens  opinion  on  Crotnn  oil  in  remedi/ing  hoarsc- 
»«w.      f/e     has,    however,    now  a    patient,    who 


labouied  under  laryngeal  and  tiaeheni  inflammation, 
on  whom-  the  oil  ivas  inefficient,  and  tuhom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  by  a  lotion  made  of 

Urgent  Nit.  jj. 

jrlfiia  distil,  ^ss.  m. 

applied  to  the  tonsils  and  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  night  and  morning. 

A. — Mr.  Jl'aklcy  is  as  silent  as  the  poisoned 
man,on  the  subject  of  the  inquest.  iVe  sho  Id  be  glad 
to  see  him  publish  tkc  true  minntes  of  the  evidence. 

We  are  obliged  to  decline  the  communications  of 
J.  A.  —  Argus  —  Pbilo-Mercator. —  A  Constant 
Header,  Bath — A  Constant  Reader,  pinsbury — 
M.  N.  H.— Physicus— JI.  D.,  Edinburgh,  Others 
are  under  consideration. 
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Saturday,   March  25,  1843, 

rioximoi'um  iion  iucuriosi,  longinqua  secfaniur. 

The  medical  profession  in  France  is  de- 
pendent for  its  present  form  and  govern- 
ment principally  on  the  law  of  the  19th 
Ventose,  an  XI.  (10th  March,  1803),  the 
law  of  the  21st  Germinal,  an  XL,  with  in- 
cidental enactments  occurring  since  in  laws 
or  ordinances,  having  generally  a  wider 
operation. 

The  first  great  maxim  in  Trench  medical 
legislation  is,  that  no  man  shall  practice 
medicine,  surgery,  or  pharmacy,  ttnless  he 
can  shew  a  strict  legal  title.  The  divisions 
we  remarked  in  Germany,  exist  in  less 
extent,  and  in  greater  uniformity,  in 
France.  Vi'e  have  Doctors  (1)  both  of 
Surgery  and  Medicine — (2)  of  either — 
(3)  Offieiers  de  Sante.  Mr.  Lee,  in  his 
useful  and  elegantly  written  work  on 
Foreign  Medical  Institutions,  has  given  so 
good  a  summary  of  the  education  and 
standing  of  these  diflcrcnt  grades,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  submit  it  in  lieu  of 
as  many  remarks  of  our  own. 

Tlierc  arc  in  prance  three  Facultcs  de  Medecine, 
viz.  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Montpellier  ;  the 
two  latter  being  much  inferior,  as  schools,  to  the 
former,  so  that  many  of  tliose  who  ha\e  there 
taken  their  degree,  are  not  satisfied  unless  they 
likewise  possess  a  Paris  diploma.  At  most  of  the 
large  provincial  towns  there  are  also  secondary 
schools  To  medicine,  where  lectures  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  science  are  delivered,  as  prepara- 
tory to  those  which  the  student*  resident  in  these 
towns  have  subsequently  to  follow  when  they 
come  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  metropolis,  or 
at  either  of  the  other  Faculties.  An  inferior  grade 
of  practitioners,  termed  ofticiers  de  sante,  who  are 
restricted  to  practise  in  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages, attend  for  the  most  part  the  com-ses  of  in- 
struction at  the  secondary  schools;  and  after  hav- 
ing lived  for  six  years  with  a  Uocteur  en  Chirurgie, 
or  attended  hospital  practice  during  five  jears, 
they  arc  eligible  to  undergo  the  examinations  which 
authorize  them  to  e.xercise  their  profession,  riz,  an 
ex.amiuation  on  anatomy;  one  on  the  elements  of 
medicine,  .and  one  on  surgery  and  on  pharmacy. 
Tile  whole  expense  attending  these  examinations 
docs  not  exceed  two  hundred  francs.  Offlciers  de 
sante  are  prohibited  the  performance  of  important 
operations.  No  persons,  with  the  above  excep- 
tion, arc  allowed  to  practise  in  France  <inless  they 
possess  a  diploma  of  a  doc(or  of  medicine,  or  doctor 
of  surgery,  from  one  (.f  the  facidlies.*  Candidates 
for  the  diploma  are  required  lo  liave  studied 
four  years,  iluring  which  perio<l  Ihey  have  to  take 
out  an  inscription  every  thi-ec  months  for  attcnd- 


•   Knglish  medical  men  in  France  are,  however, 
allowed  to  practise  among  their  own  countrymen. 


ance  on  the  lectures  and  hospitals.  Members  of 
foreign  colleges  and  universities  may,  however, 
present  themselves  for  examinalion  alter  twojears 
study  in  Paris.  The  scholar  year  begins  on  the 
first  of  November,  and  terminates  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  August.  The  expense  of  the  course  of 
study  retpiired  for  making  a  degree  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  thousand  francs,  (£40). 

The  fiillowing  is  the  prescribed  order  of  study ; 

First  half  year — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemis- 
t  IT.  Second — Medical  Physics,  Hygiene,  Medical 
Natural  History.  Third— Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Operative  SHrger3-.  Fourth— Hygiene,  Medical 
Pathology,  I'harmacy.  Fifth— Operative  Surgery, 
Medical  and  Surgical  Pathology.  Sixth— Clinical 
Jledicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  Materia  Mcdica.  Se- 
^■entll — Clinical  Medicine,  <.'liuical  Surgery,  Me- 
dical Pathology.  Eighth— Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Therapeutics,  Obstetricity. 

The  examinations  for  the  diploma  are  made  pub- 
licly, and  are  five  in  number.  The  first  takes  place 
after  the  fourth  inscription  has  been  taken  out ; 
the  second,  after  the  twelfth  inscription ;  the  other 
three  take  place  at  the  termination  of  the  course 
of  studj-.  An  examination  lasts  two  hours  ;  four 
candidates  being  questioned  at  a  time  by  three  ex- 
aminers. Each  examiner  receives  a  salary  of  si.x 
thousand  francs  per  annum.  The  examination 
fees  are  likewise  divided  amongst  them — these 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  for  each 
candidate. 

The  subjects  of  the  first  examination  arc.  Natu- 
ral Ilistor}',  Physics,  Medical  Chemistry,  Pharma- 
cology, Of  the  second,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Third — General  Pathology,  Jlcdical  and  Surgical 
Pathology.  Fourth,  Jledical  Jurisprudence,  Hy- 
giene, Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Fifth. 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery, 
and  Obstetricity. 

For  the  anatomical  examination,  the  candidate 
is  required  to  dissect  and  prepare  a  part  of  the 
body  w  hich  is  indicated  to  him  on  the  same  morn- 
ing, and  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
relative  to  the  preparation.  Candidates  have  also 
to  w  rite  and  defend  a  thesis  on  some  points  of 
medicine  or  surgery.  The  clinical  examinations 
take  place  in  the  cliiiical  Iiospital  at  the  bedside  of 
patients. 

As  minor  points,  it  may  be  added  to 
Mr.  Lee's  statement,  that  "  the  clinical 
examinations''  refer  to  external  or  internal 
lesions,  accordingly  as  the  candidate  seeks 
a  surgical  or  medical  diploma, — that  all 
medical  men,  with  diplomas  received  before 
1S03,  arc  not  interfered  with  in  their 
former  privileges  by  subsequent  legislation, 
—that  the  Government  can,  by  law,  em- 
power foreign  Surgeons  or  Physicians, 
"  Graduates  of  a  L'niversity,"  to  practice 
n  France, — that  the  Offieiers  de  Sante  are 
exempted,  both  from  hospital  practice, 
dining  the  five  years,  or  from  attendance 
on  Surgeons'  or  Physicians'  practice  six 
years,  on  passing  three  consecutive  years  at 
one  of  the  Schools  of  IVIedicine, — that 
they  are  examined  in  the  chief  town  of 
their  department,  by  a  jury  composed  of 
t\vo  resident  Doctors,  and  a  President 
chosen  by  Government  from  one  of  the 
State  Schools  of  Medicine, — and  that  they 
cannot  practice  out  of  their  own  depart- 
ments. 

Registration. — The  Doctor  or  Offieier 
is  bound,  within  a  month  of  settling  in 
practice,  to  present  his  diploma  to  the 
(lovernment  ofliccrs  (the  one  a  Icyal,  the 
other  a  ■■'laic  employe)  at  the  town  where 
he  establishes  himself:  two  lists  arc  thence 
made  uj)  once  a  year  by  the  Conimis- 
sariesand  Prefects— and  presented,  the  one 
to  the  "  Minister  of  Justice,"  the  other 
to  the  "  Minister  of  the  Interior." 
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Persons  acting  illegally  as  Doctors,  may 
be  fined  a  thousand  francs,  and  five  hun- 
dred if  falsely  pretending  to  be  Officiers  de 
Sante.  An  unlicensed  midwife  subjects 
licrself  to  a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs. 

In  another  number  we  may  make  known 
the  French  law  in  regard  to  patent  or 
quack  medicines. 


Nam  detcriores  onines  simus  licentia. 

Terencf. 

We  extract  the  following  observations  on 
tlie  autopsy  of  tlie  late  Richard  Carlilc, 
from  the  last  number  of  our  able  con- 
temporary, (he  Carlow  Sentinel: — 

The  moralist  and  ilio  Cliristiancanni.it  cnlertnin 
any  other  but  feclin(;s  of  iibhorronco  and  disgust 
at  the  IVarfiil  prevalence  among  Inimanity-mon- 
gcrs  and  modern  philosophers  of  that  morbid  sym- 
pathy for  great  criminals  whoso  hands  have  been 
either  uplifted  against  the  law  of  the  land  or  against 
the  commands  of  the  Almighty.  Hence  the  lock 
of  hair  of  such  a  cut-throat  as  Courvoiser,  is  eagerly 
sought  for  as  a  precious  relic  by  some  sentimental 
young  lady.  There  are  not  a  few  w  ho  now  admire 
the  "manly  consistency''  and  the  "fortitude" 
of  a  miserable  "atheist;"'  and  some  popularity- 
hunting  anatomical  lecturir  in  London,  named 
Grainger,  delivered  something  between  a  funeral 
oration  and  a  lecture  "  to  a  crowded  audience"  over 
the  mortal  remains  of  this  "  victim  to  prejittlicc  !!'' 
whose  opinions  are  oracularly  said  to  be  "  deli- 
berately formed,''  and  his  "  convictions  sincere," 
from  such  peculiar  conformation  of  the  system, 
and  along  dissertation  follows  on  the  cerebral  de- 
velopment to  prove  the  dogmatical  assump- 
tions of  the  learned  lecturer.  These  exhibitions 
indict  deep  injury  on  the  public  morals,  without 
contributing  much  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  iutlucntial 
and  respectable  journals  as  the  London  Mi'dictd 
Timei  will  exert  itself  to  prevent  the  delivery  of 
those  funeral  orations  over  the  bodies  oS  such  ene- 
mies of  social  order,  cii-ilization,  and  Christianity 
as  the  notorious  Kichard  Carlile. 

Though,  by   the  special  request  of  the 
authorities  of   St.  Thomas's   Hospital,   we 
were  made  the  channel  of  publication  for 
Dr.  T.  Williams's  able  paper  on  the  physi- 
cal conformation  of  the  person,  so  strongly 
censured  by  The  Sentinel  we  forbore  at  the 
time  expressing  any  opinion  of  our  own,  as 
to  the  conduct  of  cither  the  donors   or  re- 
cipients   of    the   singular   bequest.       Our 
reason    was,    that,    apart    from    whatever 
utility  science  might  extract  from  an  ana- 
tomical examination  of  the  corpse — as  a 
corpse — there  was  nothing  in   the  death  of 
the  individual,  or  in  his  character  generally, 
that  required,   especially    from    a    medical 
journalist,  a  moment's  public  notice.     In 
Mr.  Carlile's  uncleanly,  unwholesome,  pub- 
lic displays  against  not  more  the  religion 
than   the  good   taste  of  the    country — we 
never  saw  anything  but  the  characteristics 
of  a  semi-madman  :  and  the  fact  announced 
by  Dr.  T.  Williams,  that  the  distinct  re- 
mains of  prior  disease   were  found  in  the 
substance  of  his  brain — disease  evidently, 
from  the  statement,  of  no  recent  origin — 
this    fact    goes    far    to  justify   the    charity 
which  would  consider  him  to  have  wanted, 
at  times,  a  satisfactory  controul  over  his 
actions.     So  truly   low,  therefore,  in    the 
world   of  intellectuality,    so    much   below 
anything  but  our  fraternal  pity  as  a  public 
character,  we    cannot — if,  thus  called   on, 
we  may  express  as  brief  an  opinion  as  the 


case  warrants — but  hold  that  the  bequest 
ol  his  body  was  not  one  of  those  events 
which  wotdd  justify  its  being  anxiously 
made  the  means  of  inviting  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  notoriety  to  the  insti- 
tution receiving  it.  While  no  prudishness 
on  the  one  hand,  blinds  us  to  the  meddling 
absurdity  of  the  well  ineaning  governors, 
wdio  thought  it  necessary  to  announce, 
jjublicly,  that  the  cutting  up  of  the  body 
by  their  employe,  Mr.  Grainger,  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  their  assent  to  their 
unfortunate  legacy's  former  religious  tenets 
— we  must  yet  feel  that  no  reason  can  be 
suggested  why  Mr.  Grainger's  promissory 
note  for  the  autopsy  should  have  been  care- 
fully made  known  to  the  entire  public  press  ; 
and  the  wdiole  world,  which  had  hitherto 
thinight  Mr.  Carlile  a  very  insignificant 
personage,  have  been  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  coming  post-mortem  ex- 
amination as  an  event  of  at  least  regal 
importance.  We  wish  we  could  impress 
scientific  men  more  strongly  with  the  truth, 
that  true  science  shrinks  from  vulgar  con- 
tamination, and  if  she  courts  light,  cer- 
tainly does  not  court  it  through  notoricli/. 


EXTRACTS     FROM     FOREIGN    JOURNALS. 

(For  Ihc  Medical  Times.) 

French  — Observations  on  some  Discrises  pe- 
ridicir  to  Ihr  Hfemhrnna  Dccidua.  Bi/  HI.  De- 
vil/itrs, — The  following  are  the  conclusions  at 
which  M.  D.  has  arrived  on  this  interesting 
subject : — 

The  state  of  coDgestion,  and  of  infiamniation 
of  the  uterus,  may  be  propagated  to  the  meiit- 
brana  decidua  and  there  determine  the  effects 
of  inflammation,  sanguineous  engorgement, 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  formation  of  matter. 
The  deciduous  membrane  may  not  only  take 
part  in  the  various  congestions  attacking  the 
uterus,  but  it  may  also  become  the  seat  of  dis- 
eased conditions,  the  ordinary  result  of  inflam- 
Moderate  congestion  taking  place  in 


with  this  disease,  who  came  under   his 
four   months   after   its   first  appearance,     x- 
thcn  voided  daily   two  pailfuls  and  a  half  of 
urine,  containing  seventy  grammes  of  sugar  in 
1,000  of  the  water.     He  was  for  two  niontli.i 
subjected  to  the  following  treatment;  a  flannel 
covering  was  applied  next  the  sUin ;  as  much 
animal  food  as  he  could  tak<' ;    and,  after  a 
short  time,  the  common  bread  was  substituted 
by  that  prepared  with  gluten,  which  was  given 
ad  libitum  ;  some  Bordeaux  wine  was  also  daily 
administered.     The  quantity  of  urine  gradually 
diminished.    The  sugar  completely  disappeared 
from  this  liquid,  and,  in  three  months  and  a  half, 
the  patient  left  the  hospital,  apparently  cured. 
Oil  Eczema  and  the  Culnncous  Eruptions  ac- 
c'liipmying    Teelhiiig.  —  M.   Trousseau   treats 
these  obstinate  affections,  when   spread   over 
the  body,  with  great  success  by  means  of  mer- 
curial baths.      The  following   is  the  formula 
which  he   usually  adopts   for  children  ;  corro- 
sive sublimate,  sal  ammoniac,  of  each  from  two 
to  five  grammes  (half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and 
a  half)   to  be  mixed  in  a  sufficient  quantify  of 
water  to  form  a  bath.    In  the  adult  he  employs 
fifteen  grammes  of  each.     These  baths,  which 
exert  so  beneficial  an  influence  in  the  treatment 
of  all  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  in  eczema 
and   the   chronic  forniB   of  impetigo,    produce 
none  of  the  bad  eft'ects  attending  mercurial  ab- 
sorption, and  this,  although  the  baths  be  ad- 
ministered daily,  for  one  or  two  months.     For 
the  tooth-rash,  which  most  usually  shows  itself 
under  the  form  of  chroinc  eczema,  ointments 
made  with  red   precipitate  or  calomel,   in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  ten  or  fifteen  of  lard, 
produce  a  rapid  improveinent  in  the  local  state, 
and  generally  a  perfect  cure.     In  that  form  of 
milk-blotch  attacking  the  face  and  hairy  scalp, 
and  which   usually  shows  itself  in  pustules  and 
impetiginous  ulcerations,  poultices  should  be 
applied  to   remove   the  crusts,    and  the   hair 
should  be  cropped  quite  close,  before  applying 
the  mercurial  ointment,  which  must  be  conti- 
nued as  long  as  the  disease  shows  itself. 

M.  Trousseau  is,  however,  far  from  advocat- 
ing the  immediate  cure  of  all  chronic  cutaneous 
aff'ections,  or  even  of  all  acute  diseases  of  the 
skin  occurring  in  children  or  robust  individuals. 
I'he  milk-blotch,  for  instance,  in  children  often 


a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  mcmbraiia'de'eidiia  is  i  succeeds  to  a  general  indispositioji,  of  which 
not  always  immediately  hurtful  to  the  existence     "  '~  *"  '  " 


of  the  ovum.  It  may  be  merely  temporary 
and  disappear  of  its  own  accord,  or  under  the 
influence  of  a  prompt  and  vigorous  treatment. 
Sanguineous  effusion  into  the  inemhrniin  dr- 
eidiia'is  a  much  more  frequent  disease,  and  this 
frequency  seems  to  depend  on  the  slight  resis- 
tance presented  by  the  parietes  of  the  adven- 
titious vessels.  If  the  cfl'usion  be  considerable, 
it  may  occupy  not  only  the  substance  of  this 
membrane  and  its  cavity,  but  also  rupture  the 
other  membranes  and  penetrate  into  their  in- 
terior. Hypertrophy  of  a  part  of  the  mem- 
branes, which  takes  plac»  after  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  and  wdiich  gives  rise  to  the  mass  deno- 
minated a  mole,  may  also  be  considered  as  a 
product  of  disease  of  the  deciduous  membrane. 
Congestion  and  effusion  of  the  deciduous  mem- 
brane are  most  frequent  during  the  early  weeks 
of  gestation,  a  fact  which  is  explained  by  the 
close  connection  which  it  has,  at  this  period, 
with  the  uterus.  Finally,  diseases  of  the  miyn- 
braita  decidua  are  more  common  causes  of  abor- 
tion than  is  generally  supposed.  We  have  but 
carefully  to  examine  the  ova,  expelled  during 
the  early  weeks,  to  be  convinced  that,  very  fre- 
quently, the  chief  alterations  are  effected  in 
this  adventitious  membrane. 

Diabetis  McUiliis  successfully  treated  by  Ani- 
mal Regimen  and  Glutinous  Bread. — M.  Bon- 
nefous  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  affected 


it  seems  to  be  the  cause ;  it  is  characterized, 
either  by  an  erythematous  eruption,  by  eczema, 
or  by  impetiginous  pustules.  We  must  then, 
if  not  fivonr  the  original  eruption,  at  least  do 
nothing  to  check  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fever 
ceases,  or  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  form, 
we  need  no  longer  hesitate  to  attack  an  att'cc- 
tion  so  liable  to  extend  over  the  surrounding 
parts.  When  the  cure  is  nearly  complete,  he 
generally  applies  a  blister  to  the  arm,  and  ex- 
hibits an  occasional  dose  of  purgative  medicine. 
Gani/reue  of  the  Tnginal  Mucous  Membrane 
caused'  by  the  administration  of  Ergot   of  Bye. 

Case. — X  female,   about  40  years  of  age, 

affected  with  cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
which  had  destroyed  a  large  part  of  this  organ, 
being  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  marasmus  by 
a  sero-purulent  and  sanguineous  discharge, 
was  ordered  the  employment  of  catechu,  com- 
bined with  ergot  of  rye,  the  latter  in  the  dose 
of  one  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  injections  of  carrot-juice,  to 
which  was  added  a  little  alum.  Having  used 
about  three  drachms  of  the  ergot,  she  was 
seized  with  violent  vomitings,  and  the  whole 
vaginal  mucous  membrane  was  discovered  to 
be  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  On  holding  apart 
the  labia,  this  membrane  was  found  of  a  dark 
slate  coleur,  emitting  the  characteristic  odour. 
In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  it  separated  ; 
but  when  the  patient  -was  getting  the  better  of 
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this  attack,  the  hfemorrhage  recurred  as  before 
and  proved  fatal. — Gaz.  Med. 

M.  Amussat  in  a  paper  on  i\\e  proloni/ed  and 
cjnidnutcd  taxis,  nr  the  rediictiun  of  strangidated 
hernia  by  the  united  mean-i  of  the  surf/eon  and 
of  one  or  more  assistants,  deduces  the  following 
conclusions  :  — 1st.  The  ordinary  taxis  is  insuf- 
ficient; in  many  cases,  it  requires  a  more  sus- 
tained and  greater  force  than  that  of  a  single 
operator,  because  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
is  too  great,  and  the  powers  of  the  surgeon  are 
too  soon  exhausted,  ind.  To  act  eflectually 
when  the  operator  alone  is  insufficient,  we  must 
associate  the  aid  of  one  or  more  assistants,  as 
in  luxations,  fractures.  &c.,  so  as  to  prolong 
and  graduate  the  taxis  suitably  and  present 
some  chances  of  success.  3rd.  The  process 
which  he  prefers  consists  (having  first  placed 
the  patient  upon  some  resistant  body)  in  em- 
bracing the  tumour,  circumscribing  it  length- 
wise instead  of  flattening  it,  and  compressing 
its  base  perpendicularly  to  the  ring,  with  two, 
four,  or  six  hands  at  the  same  time.  4th.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  proceeding,  he  states, 
to  be  very  satisfactory  ;  and  he  considers  them 
of  sufficient  iveight  to  induce  a  change  in  the 
established  practice,  that  is  to  say,  tliat  instead 
of  operating  speedily  as  generally  advised,  we 
ought  to  prolong  the  employment  of  the  taxis 
in  the  above  method  ;  a  plan  whicli  he  thinks 
■will  be  attended  with  great  success.  5th.  That 
to  be  enabled  to  treat  these  diseases  properly, 
we  must  study  the  surgical  and  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  make  ourselves  in 
every  way  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Artificial  formation  of  a  new  Urethra. — M. 
Ricord  presented  lately  to  the  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine a  patient  on  whom  he  had  performed  the 
above  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  urethral 
canal  having  been  completely  destroyed  by  a 
phagedenic  chancre,  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  spongy  region.  The  greater  part  of 
the  skin  of  the  penis  had  also  been  destroyed, 
and  two-third;?  of  the  cirenmference  of  tlic  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  as  well  as  the  longitudinal 
groove  marking  the  course  of  the  urethra,  were 
covered  with  a  thin  tissue  of  cicatrix.  The 
urine  escaped  below  from  an  opening  situated 
in  a  deep  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  To 
remedy  this  condition,  M.  Ricord  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  new  canal  between  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  and  the  cicatrized  tissue  sur- 
rounding them.  For  this  purpose,  he  employed 
a  trocar-shaped  instrument,  somewliat  flattened, 
and  terminating  in  a  lancet  point.  The  instru- 
ment was  first  introduced  by  the  meatus  urina- 
rius,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  glandular 
region  its  point  penetrated  into  the  cellular 
tissue  surrounding  the  corpora  cavernosa  In 
this  progress,  M.  Ricord  divided  the  external 
fold,  until  meeting  with  the  gorget  previously 
introduced  into  the  opening  through  which  the 
urine  escaped.  The  artificial  canal  thus  com- 
mencing at  tlie  centre  of  the  glandular  region 
was  made  to  rr-juin  the  portion  of  the  urethra 
corresponding  to  the  scrotum,  at  the  distance 
of  one  CI  nti meter  and  a  half  beyond  its  external 
opening.  After  this  operation,  which  gave  no 
great  pain  to  the  patient,  a  silver  canula  was 
introduced  in  the  jdace  of  tlie  perforating  in- 
strument, and  two  hours  afterwards  the  urine 
escaped  freely  by  this  new  passage.  Com- 
presses dipped  in  cold  water  were  the  only 
dressings  applied  to  the  wound.  Very  little 
swelling  or  inflammatory  action  occurred'.  Tlic 
canula  was  replaced  on  the  fifth  day  by  a  gum- 
elastic  catheter,  and  since  the  •27th  January, 
the  day  of  tlie  operation,  the  size  of  the  cathe- 
ters has  been  gradually  increased  so  as  to  give 
this  new  canal  a  suitable  diameter. 

German. — Ca.saretm  Section,  nilli  Recucer)/ 
of  Mother  and  Child.    By  Dr.  Eingeno,  of 


Overath.  —  A  woman,  aged  .30,  of  small  but 
strong  frame,  and  apparently  regularly  formed, 
had  been  already  delivered  three  times  by 
"  perforation."  Labour  commenced  this  time 
on  the  l'2th  of  August  ;  the  waters  came  away 
the  same  evening,  pains  very  weak.  In  spite 
of  tlie  admonitions  of  the  midwife  to  call  in 
an  accoucheur,  the  woman,  by  the  advice  of  a 
neighbour,  endeavoured  to  expel  the  child 
naturally  by  forcing  down  with  the  pains.  On 
the  14th  Dr.  Klein,  of  Siegburg,  was  with  the 
woman  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  after  vain  efforts 
with  the  forceps,  declared  that  help  could  only 
he  expected  from  the  caesarean  section.  The 
woman,  however,  continued  to  bear  down  ;  at 
mid-day  the  pains  were  violent, and  she  suffered 
much.  Dr.  Klein  w-as  again  present  about 
the  next  mid-day.  She  would  not  hear  of  the 
operation.  To  mitigate  the  violent  pain,  Dr. 
Klein  gave  some  doses  of  tine,  opii.,  but  with- 
out relief.  According  to  the  woman's  account, 
the  violent  pains  had  continued  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  when  I  arrived  about  four  o'clock  p  ji. 
she  suft'ered  frightful  pains,  she  screamed  for 
help,  and  wrung  her  hands  unceasingly.  At 
length,  whilst  I  tried  to  examine  the  abdomen 
with  the  hand  laid  flat,  her  voice  suddenly 
failed,  and  she  could  only  whisper.  The  ute- 
rus was  firmly  contracted  round  the  child's 
body  ;  on  touching  the  left  half  of  the  abdo- 
men she  appeared  to  suft'er  great  pain. — Inter- 
nal Euimination  : — First  position  of  the  occi- 
put, the  head  partly  pressed  down  into  the 
upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  immoveable,  even 
during  the  pains ;  the  promontorium  not  to 
be  reached.  The  woman  had  not  for  many 
hours  felt  the  motion  of  the  child,  yet,  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope,  the  heart  beats-of 
the  child  were  clearly  perceived  ;  less  clearly 
the  placenta-bruit.  The  strength  of  the  woman 
was  pretty  good.  I  agreed  with  Dr.  Klein,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  cpesarean  section,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  woman,  performed  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  linea  alba,  while  Dr. 
Klein  with  his  hands  defended  the  bowels  from 
accidents,  without  meeting  with  any  greater 
impediment  than  a  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
placenta  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  wound, 
which  was  quickly  cut  through  upon  the 
finger.  The  right  arm  instantly  projected  into 
the  wound  ;  I,  however,  held  it  back,  and  not 
without  some  trouble  extricated  with  the  right 
hand  the  fast  fixed  head  of  the  child,  when  the 
whole  body  immediately  followed.  The  funis 
was  twice  wound  round  the  child's  neck  (a 
strongly  formed  female)  ;  after  taking  it  away 
and  sprinkling  it  with  cold  water,  it  cried 
aloud,  and  moved  itself  in  a  living  manner. 
The  funis  was  tied,  and  the  placenta,  with  the 
membranes,  taken  away  through  the  wound. 
Duration  of  the  operation  and  the  application 
of  bandages,  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Little 
ha>morrhage  ;  little  pain.  The  woman  was  as 
well  as  before  the  operation,  the  pain  of  which 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  overpowering 
labour  pains,  wliile  the  section  produced  only 
the  feel  of  a  light  burning.  August  16.  The 
abdomen  much  swollen,  painful  to  the  touch  ; 
the  windings  of  the  inflated  colon  could  be 
clearly  followed  by  the  finger ;  loud  bor- 
borygmi,  scarcely  a  trace  of  fever.  By  the  use 
of  a  suppositorium  very  much  flatus  passed 
away,  and  tlie  entire  disappearance  of  pain. 
Henceforward  all  the  functions  regular,  with- 
out the  least  disturbance.  Elect,  lenitiv.  was 
only  once  given,  on  account  of  costivencss. 
She  suckled  her  child  herself,  and  her  recovery 
proceeded  so  rapidly  that  »fter  four  weeks  slic 
was  able  to  perform  light  house-work  ;  after 
the  first  four  days  she  sewed  some  articles  she 
was  in  want  of  for  the  child, — for  she  had  cal- 
culated only  on  having  a  dead  child ;    some 


days  later  she  was  able  to  milk  her  cow  and 
perform  other  usual  labours.  At  this  tims  she 
is  in  good  health. 


REVIEWS. 


A  Trratise  on  the  Enlarged  Tonsd  and  Elotif/ntcd 
Uvula,  in  connection  icith  defects  of  Voice, 
Speech,  and  Hearinq,  ^-c.  c^c.  By  James 
Yearsley,  M.R.C.S. '  London,  1842. 

We  must  confess  that  we  came  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  book  before  us  with  no  great  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  its  author,  yet  it  is  but 
justice  to  state  that  the  work  is  not  without 
deverue&s,  and  that  it  even  displays  some  little 
novelty  of  practice.  The  eft'ects  of  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  are  truly  described  in 
clear  and  forcible  language,  and  were  there  not 
a  too  frequent  and  obvious  aiming  at  popular 
effect,  we  think  the  treatise  before  us  would 
have  been  of  more  benefit  to  the  profession  than 
it  is  ever  likely  to  be.  The  author  ha.s  made 
some  just  remarks  on  the  effects  of  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  throat  on  the  organ  of  hearing, 
and  glanced  at  the  treatment  of  tonsilar  and 
uvular  enlargements.  In  the  topical  and  con- 
stitutional treatment  of  these  aftections  there  is 
nothing  new.  The  excision  of  the  enlarged 
tonsil  is  also  eft'ected  in  the  usual  way  if  we 
except  the  moditted  form  of  the  knife  which 
cannot  but  be  useful.  In  excising  the  iivala, 
the  author  reprobates  the  practice  of  removing 
only  a  ptrrt  of  that  body,  and  justly  recom- 
mends its  total  removal.  This  we  consider  the 
most  important  practical  enunciation  in  tlie 
book  and  merits  commendation.  For  obstruc- 
tions of  the  nose  the  author  recommends  the 
use  of  an  elastic  probe  or  bougie,  and  for  tlie 
removal  of  mucus  from  the  orifice  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  as  well  as  for  washing  and  cleans- 
ing ulcerations  of  the  throat,  an  apparatus  is 
recommended  consisting  of  an  elastic  bag  for 
liolding  the  fluid  to  be  injected  and  an  elastic 
tube  to  convey  the  fluid  along  the  floor  of  llie 
nostril  to  the  seat  of  the  ailment.  We  hive  no 
doubt  that  both  instruments  will  occasionally 
be  found  useful,  but  how  the  elastic  probe  can 
act  beneficially  in  dilating  congenital  contrac- 
tion-s-  of  the  nostril  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
When  the  contraction  arises  from  a  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pas.sages,dilat- 
ing  instruments  will  undoubtedly  prove  useful, 
but  what  eft'ect  can  the  introduction  of  such 
instruments  liave  upon  the  bone  ?  Obviously 
none,  and  in  congenital  contraction,  the  bone 
is  always  at  fault.  We  place,  therefore,  no  re- 
liance whatever  on  the  following  announcement. 

"  There  are  eases,  however,  in  w  liich  the  nostrils 
and  nasal  canala  are  eongenita!l\'  of  small  size, 
w  here  the  clastic  probe,  or  any  instrument  capable 
of  gradually  dilating  them,  wiU  be  very  benclleia). 
Of  this  kind  was  the  case  of  a  nobleman  whose 
nares  were  so  small  that  the  passage  of  the  Eusta- 
chian catheter,  in  Paris,  by  Deleau,  (a  very  ex- 
perienced operator,)  occasioned  much  pain,  but 
the  careful  performance  of  the  same  operaiion  in 
this  country,  by  means  of  a  catheter  of  small  si/;e, 
whicli  I  had  m.ide  expressly,  afi'orded  his  lordship 
consiili  rahle  relief,  as  far  as  the  nasal  obstruction 
from  which  lie  sufl'cred  was  concerned." 

On   Gravel,   Calcalus,   and   Gout    ^')C.     By  H. 
Bence  Jones,  M,.\.,  Cantab,  &c.  &c. 

The  failure,  for  the  most  part  of  endeavours, 
to  unravel  the  proximate  causes  of  disease,  and 
tlie  utter  inabilify  of'forming  satisfactory  theo- 
ries for  the  action  of  some  of  our  most  valuable 
remedies,  arc  ('auses  which  have  tended  not  a 
little  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  philosopher, 
and  to  teach  him  how  limited  are  his  powers  of 
investigation  when  employed  to  unravel  the 
secrets  of  all-mystic  life.  Of  all  theories,  none 
are  so  ilifficult  to  establish,  or  to  disprove,  as 
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those  connected  with  medicine,  hence  the  wild 
doctrines  which  ever  and  anon  disfigure  this 
beautiful  science.  Perhaps  no  set  of  men  have 
proposed  doctrines  so  wild,  so  devoid  of  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  ensure  truth,  and  un- 
dertaken in  such  a  spirit  of  unbecoming  arro- 
gance as  the  chemical  pathologists.  It  will 
not  be  forgotten  for  some  little  time  how  cin- 
chona bark  was  presumed  to  contain  gelatine, 
because  it  happened  to  precipitate  infusion  of 
gall  nuts,  and  how  gelatine  was  forthwith  in- 
troduced as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  bark,  and 
how  many  and  wonderful  were  the  cures  which 
this  gelatine  efl'ected  in  ague!  After  consi- 
dering this,  and  some  other  parallel  cases,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  "  chemiia/ prac- 
titioners "  are  treated  with  much  distrust.  Be 
it  so,  the  circumstance  is  fortunate  for  them, 
and  for  the  world  ;  the  chemists  have  a  charac- 
ter to  restore,  and  will  restore  it. 

Of  all  diseases  to  which  man  is  heir,  those 
of  gout,  and  calculus,  are  most  strictly  chemi- 
cal, and  may  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  alle- 
viation in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  which 
itgulate  their  development  are  more  clearly 
understood.  It  has  long  been  known  that  an 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  system  was  an  uni- 
versal concomitant,  and,  therefore,  the  probable 
cause  of  gout,  and  the  alkaline  treatment  of 
this  disease  has  been  vindicated  in  chemical 
principles.  In  no  disease  has  the  necessity 
for  dietic  measures  been  more  obvious  than  in 
gout,  although  the  regulation  of  this,  hitherto, 
has  been  a  matter  of  empiricism.  From  the 
immense  strides  which  organic  chemistry  has 
lately  made,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  learn 
by  reference  to  symbols  what  ingesta  are  most 
calculated  to  produce  this  uric  acid,  and  the 
contrary',  what  measures  are  most  likely  to 
eft'ect  its  decomposition.  All  this  the  author 
has  most  elaborately  explained.  Although  he 
merely  professes  to  elucidate  the  theories  of  his 
friend,  and  chemical  instructor,  Liebig,  yet  the 
treatise  bears  evidence  of  his  own  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  to  the  me- 
dical public,  the  book  would  have  been  more 
useful  had  it  been  less  profusely  supplied  with 
formulee,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to 
the  effect  that  insoluble  uric  acid  is  converted 
by  a  full  quantity  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  urea,  by  a  smaller  quantity  into  oxalic  acid 
and  urea,  that  consequently  our  object  should 
be  to  promote  oxydatiou. 

Gout,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  uric  acid 
diathesis,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  author's 
attention,  the  oxalic  and  phosphatic  diatheses 
are  also  treated  of.  The  presence  of  the  former 
is  also  shown  to  depend  upon  the  action  of 
oxygen  in  uric  acid.  "  In  the  oxalic  acid  dia- 
thesis, the  oxydising  process  in  the  body  is  car- 
ried on  a  step  further  than  it  is  when  the  uric 
acid  diathesis  exists,  but  it  is  still  stopped  short 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  the  state 
of  health." 

It  is  in  the  oxalic  acid  diathesis  that  chemis- 
try throws  its  greatest  light,  and  prompts  us 
to  a  mode  of  successful  practice.  Now,  it  is 
known,  that  oxalic  acid  results  from  the  uric, 
and,  therefore,  the  treatment  in  both  cases 
should  be  the  same.  This  has  not,  hitherto, 
been  the  case,  for  the  presumed  source  of  oxalic 
acid  was  thought  to  be  decomposing  sugar,  a 
substance  on  which,  therefore,  an  interdict  was 
laid. 

Chemistry  does  not  suggest  any  new  treat- 
ment in  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  but  illustrates 
very  satisfactorily  the  process  by  which  such 
depositions  occur.  The  two  sources  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  blood,  are  1st.  from  the  food, 
2nd.  from  the  o.xydation  of  the  phosphorus  in 
the  tissues.  A  portion  of  this  phosphoric  acid, 
in  combination  with  lime,  and  magnesia,  flndsits 


way  into  the  urine,  where  the  phosphates  are  held 
in  solution  by  free  acids  always  present  in  healthy 
urine,  when,  from  any  cause,  however,  those 
acids  are  neutralized,  or  absent,  a  phosphatic 
deposition  occurs. 

The  portion  of  the  treatise  on  calculus  is  a 
condensed  abstract,  and  professes  to  be  no 
more.  The  whole  book  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  true  philosophy,  and  we  cordially,  recom- 
mend it. 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Phrenological  Society,  on  Monday  evening. 
Dr.  Elliotson,  the  president  of  that  body,  deli- 
vered to  an  audience,  consisting  principally  of 
ladies,  an  address  on  "  the  plea  of  insanity." 
He  commenced  by  referring  to  the  universal 
disappointment,  particularly  manifested  by  the 
female  sex,  that  M'Naughten,  the  assassin  of 
Mr.  Drummond,  was  not  hanged  for  the  hor- 
rible deed  he  committed.  Calm  thought,  how- 
ever, impressed  us  with  the  conviction  that,  if 
he  had  been  hanged,  it  would  have  been  a  deed 
of  cruelty,  for  M'Naughten  being  insane,  of 
which  there  could  not  be  a  doubt,  was  not  an 
accountable  being.  What  was  meant  by  "  an 
insane  person  ?"  A  person  in  his  senses  appre- 
ciated, and  was  exjiected  to  act  according  to, 
motives,  but  even  here  great  allowances  were 
to  be  made.  The  usages  of  the  nation,  to  which 
he  belonged,  were  to  be  taken  into  account ;  the 
morality,  the  received  code  of  morality  of  that 
nation,  presenting  good  or  bad  motives,  might, 
or  might  not,  relieve  a  man  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  criminal  act.  Now,  what  was  meant  by 
saying  that  an  individual  was  mad  ?  The  reply, 
which  he,  (Dr.  Elliotson)  gave,  was  either  that 
he  could  not  appreciate  circumstances,  or  was 
completely  under  a  delusion,  mistaking  things 
completely  without  any  fault  of  education,  not 
through  accidental  habits.  This  was  the  viow 
of  insanity  given  by  Gall,  who  considered  in- 
sanity to  be  of  two  kinds,  where  there  was  a 
delusion,  such  as  frequently  occurred  in  states 
of  hypochondriasis,  and  where  persons  did 
things  which  were  wrongful  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. There  were  instances  of  persons  who 
committed  murders  and  robberies,  without  any 
motive,  but  from  the  force  of  some  irresistible 
delusion  ;  other  persons  who  fancied  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  certain  things,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  raised  to  some  high  situation  ;  and 
that  they  were  kings  and  emperors  ;  and,  even, 
in  some  cases,  to  believe  that  they  were  the 
Almighty.  In  all  these  cases  some  feeling  or 
faculty  of  the  mind  was  diseased.  It  was  im- 
portant to  know  that  there  might  be  cases  of 
this  description  without  any  delusion.  Persons 
acting  under  delusions,  or  impulses,  knew  that 
these  impulses  were  wrong,  and  it  was  often 
incorrect  to  say,  that  a  maniac  did  not  know  the 
consequences  of  certain  actions,  that  they  were 
wrong  in  law  and  punishable.  There  were 
many  cases  of  persons  who  had  committed 
murder,  and  had,  beforehand,  "  hoped,  to  God, 
they  should  not  do  it,"  and  entreated  their 
friends  to  bind  them  down,  and  restrain  them 
from  doing  what  they  felt  they  would,  other- 
wise, be  irresistibly  impelled  to  do.  These 
facts  were  important  to  be  noticed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  because  persons  were  said  to  be  )iu- 
nishable  if  they  knew  that  they  were  doing 
wrong ;  nay,  that,  they  were  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  law.  It  was  an  imquestionable 
a  ct  that  many  insane  persons  knew  they  were 
doing  wrong,  but  were  unahle  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse. He  could  only  account  for  this  apparent 
anomaly  by  supposing  that  there  was  an»cx- 
ceedingly  rapid  alternating  action  of  the  brain. 
It  was  not,  he  said,  true  to  say,  that  if  a  maniac 


knew  he  had  done  wrong,  or  purposed  doing 
wrong,  that  it  was  a  circumstance  rendering  him 
deserving  of  punishment ;  he  might  know  all  the 
time  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  and  yet  be  un- 
able to  resist  it.  It  often  happened  that  mad- 
men were  favoured  with  talent,  and  extreme 
sagacity,  on  many  points.  Sometimes  it  was 
said  that  a  person  could  not  commit  crime  from 
inadequate  motives,  but  it  was  quite  impossible 
in  many  cases  to  discover  any  motive  whatever 
for  the  crime  of  a  madmen  ;  the  impuhe  in  such 
a  case  appeared  to  come  on  inevitably,  unex- 
pectedly and  to  overwhelm  him.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  ascribing  a  crime  so  com- 
mitted to  insanity,  many  circumstances,  blows, 
and  other  injuries,  producing  nervous  disturb- 
ance, might  lead  people  otherwise  sane,  to 
connnit  insane  acts,  and,  therefore,  he  could 
not  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  if  madmen 
were  capable  of  knowing  what  they  were  doing 
they  ought  to  be  punished  like  sane  people. 
Now  the  fact  was  well  known  that  madmen 
were  capable  of  being  influenced  by  motives  as 
well  as  other  people,  and  this  principle  was 
acted  upon  in  madhouses  by  a  system  of  en- 
couragements and  deprivations.  But  insane 
people  were  only  accessible  to  these  influences 
within  a  certain  range.  The  conclusion  de- 
rived from  the  fact  of  madmen  being  thus  in- 
fluenced within  confinement,  was  that  they 
were  equally  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the 
fear  of  punishment  out  of  confinement,  and 
while  there  were  so  many  mad  people  about, 
the  ipiestion  arose  what  punishment  should  be 
established  for  their  crimes.  He  thought  the 
same  rules  should  be  followed  as  were  adopted 
in  lunatic  asylums,  where  everything  was  con- 
ducted without  cruelty,  and  upon  the  most  be- 
nevolent principles.  As  no  madman  woidd  be 
tortured  under  confinement,  so  no  madman  out 
of  confinement  should  be  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment.  Society  had  a  right  to  protect 
itself  from  the  crimes  of  madmen,  and  it  ought 
to  do  it  by  liolding  out  tlic  same  punishments 
that  operated  in  lunatic  asylums.  As  to  the 
question  of  hanging,  insanity  was  of  such  va- 
rious degrees  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
say  whether  a  person  was  a  lunatic  or  not.  He 
was  opposed  to  cajiital  punishments  in  anycase, 
and  he  conceived  there  was  now  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  diiBculty  raised  of  late  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  capital  punishments,  in  admit- 
ting the  plea  of  insanity,  and  punishing,  sane 
as  well  as  insane  criminals,  with  confinement 
tor  life  Society  in  all  cases  of  crime  had  only 
fhe  right,  with  respect  to  the  criminal,  which 
a  mother  had  with  regard  to  her  child,  that  of 
punishing  it  by  way  of  correction  and  example. 
AH  our  actions  were  the  result  of  our  internal 
frame,  acted  on  by  external  circumstances,  and, 
therefore,  if  an  individual  under  the  influence 
of  some  morbid  disease  committed  a  crime,  it 
was  wrong  to  think  ill  of  him  although  it  was 
proper  to  condemn  his  actions  ;  therefore,  pu- 
nishment ought  not  to  be  inflicted  with  the  ob- 
ject of  giving  the  individual  pain,  but  of  apply- 
ing motives  to  that  individual  and  others  to 
avoid  that  which  was  criminal  and  wrong. 
The  punishment  he  would  substitute  for  capital 
punishment  would  be  confinement  for  life  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  without  reserve ;  it  would  be 
hard  upon  the  individual  if  lie  ever  came  to  his 
senses,  but  society  had  a  right  to  protect  itself 
by  holding  out  this  punishment  to  others,  and 
also  of  protecting  itself  in  the  event  of  such  an 
individual  turning  mad  again.  Madmen  should 
not  only  know  tliat  if  they  commit  crime  they 
will  be  confined,  but  that  that  confinement  will 
be  a  real  calamity  to  them.  If  these  principles 
were  acted  upon,  justice  would  be  done  to  so- 
ciety, madmen  would  be  considered  madmen, 
and  society  would  be  secure. 
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SOME   REMARKS    ON    MEDICAL   LE- 
GISLATION. 

Bv  rir.  MCHLENSTAUT,  ill  the  'Bct'ln  Mcdiial  Sazcflc.' 

We  find  almost  everywhere  various  grades  of 
roedipal  men,  but  in  this  divisional  arrange- 
ment there  is  great  imperfection.  Certainly, 
every  medical  man  cannot  be  equally  ckilled 
in  every  branch  of  his  art.  If,  therefore,  in 
large  towns  the  practice  of  one  branch  has  for 
a  long  lime  been  allowed  to  medical  men,  as 
operative  surgeons,  accoucheurs,  &c.,yet  every 
medical  man  should  be  familiar  with  all  these 
branches,  and  be  able  to  employ  them,  if  be 
should  happen  to  stand  alone  and  a  sudden 
necessity  should  arise  for  such  treatment.  We 
cannot  allow  the  separate  exercise  of  any 
branch  if  it  be  not  founded  upon  general 
medical  principles,  except  in  subordinate 
branches,  as  dental  surgery.  A  similar  ex- 
ception might  be  made  on  good  grounds  with 
respect  to  midwifery.  Can  physicians  allow 
that  those  who,  on  account  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge and  principles,  have  only  a  circumscribed 
permission  t-)  practise,  and  who  are  distin- 
guished by  ambiguous  names,  as — surgeons, 
country  physicians,  licentiates,  officiers  de 
santu,  &c  ,  half  doctors,  in  fact,  agree  with 
a  pure  medical  constitution  ?  They  are,  per- 
haps, useful  in  their  circles,  but  they  certainly 
have  overstepped  their  limits.  A  just  govern- 
ment will  not  take  from  individuals  what  has 
been  granted  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  allow  any 
more  opportunities  for  the  formation  of  half 
doctors.  Russia  has  long  since  done  what  is 
right  in  this  respect.  The  striking  divisions 
into  physicians,  staff  physicians,  medico- 
chirurgi,  and  doctores  mediciuBP  et  chi- 
rurgia;  have  there  no  influence  on  practice  ; 
for  every  one  of  these  can  follow  medicine  in 
its  entire  compass.  Subordinate  to  all  these 
is  the  assistant,  called  feldschecr,  who  is 
allowed  to  act  only  by  their  direction.  In 
France  the  old  ridiculous  separation  of  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  still  obtains,  and  in  the  army 
stands  nut  in  fuller  prominence.  That  the 
medical  stafl"  of  the  army  has  long  been  formed 
peculiarly,  and  that  a  less  complete  plan  of 
instruction  subsists  for  its  medical  men,  is  a 
great  defect.  Two  kinds  of  physicians,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  of  different  education  and  he- 
terogeneous pretensions,  have  hence  arisen, 
and  have  encountered  each  other's  practice  in 
fierce  hostility.  The  military  physician  should 
have  a  due  position  and  sufficient  remuneration. 
In  tho<o  countries  where  the  army  is  composed 
of  all  grades,  its  medical  men  ought  not  to  be 
a  separate  caste  from  other  physicians.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when 
in  all  civilized  countries  the  existence  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  education  and  different  modes 
of  examination,  in  and  out  of  the  army,  will  be 
only  known  as  a  matter  of  history. 

Whether  the  physician  should  pursue  his 
studies  according  to  a  rigorous  plan,  or  he 
allowed  a  free  option  in  the  matter,  is  a  diffi- 
cult (piestion.  If  we  determine  for  free 
University  studies  generally,  so  must  we  allow 
them  also  to  the  physician  :  on  the  contrary, 
if  all  other  studies  are  bound  to  an  entirely 
fixed  course,  so  must  the  physician  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules.  In  this,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing points  ought  to  be  observed. 
\f  1st.  Voung  men  who  possess  a  University 
education  can  alone  be  permitted  an  entirelv 
free  course  of  studies.  'J'he  unriper,  the  in- 
tended physician  in  knowledge  and  age,  so  much 
the  more  dangerous  is  freedom. 

2nd.  Eree  studies  are  suitable  only  in  an 
Universitas  Literarum,  where  all  human  know- 
ledge is  taught,  and  where  a  general  zeal  is 
excited  for  knowledge. 


3rd.  Moderate  capacities  will  learn  much 
more  by  prescribed  regulations,  than  by  a  more 
free  option  ;   these  are  not  worthy  of  freedom. 

4th.  With  regard  to  the  expression  "  free 
studies,"  unlimited  discretion  must  not  be  un- 
derstood ;  but  the  absence  of  compulsion  to  any 
determinate  period,  or  to  abide  by  the  regular 
instruction  of  any  determinate  teacher;  but  a 
moderate  compulsion  to  the  physician  arises 
from  the  peculiarities  of  his  studies.  Dnring 
many  other  studies,  nearly  everything  may  be 
learned  from  books,  and  often  without  preju- 
dice. The  medical  student  is  little  benefitted 
by  private  study.  Few  departments  of  medi- 
cine are  at  present  propounded  in  so  absti-act  a 
manner,  that  the  student  can  give  a  preference 
to  a  printed  book,  unless  he  is  attracted 
through  lire  beauty  or  peculiarity  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  further  constraint  may  lie  in  this, — 
that  every  teacher  might  have  a  right  not  to 
admit  any  student  who  is  not  properly  pre- 
pared. Before  physic,  chemistry  and  botany 
are  studied,  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  any  medical  lecture.  The  French  re- 
gulations to  receive  the  students  immediately 
after  the  first  year  of  study  into  the  hospital, 
as  "  CJ-I ernes,''  must  produce  a  neglect  of  the 
preparatory  province,  and  a  premature  predi- 
leclion  for  practice.  The  gi-cat  compulsion 
will  be  exer'cised  by  the  ^nat  e.iam'inaliim. 
Half  yearly,  and  even  yearly  exaiuinations,  ai-e 
incompatible  with  free  studies,  and  generally 
lead  to  a  superficial  science,  of  which  at  the 
lerminatiuu  of  his  academic  life  the  student 
possesses  little  more,  unless  compelled  by  a  final 
e.vaminaliou  in  every  department.  There 
ought  to  be  an  exarnen  philosophicuni  held,  as 
a  trial  of  initiatory  studies  (physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  anatomy,  and  physiology,) 
after  two  year's ;  and  an  examen  practicum, 
which  should  proceed  upon  that  which  is 
peculiarly  mcdiciiL  It  ought  also  to  be  per- 
mitted to  the  student,  if  he  would  choose,  to 
have  the  fli-st  mentioned  examination  some 
short  time  before  the  second;  and  it  should 
also  he  well  known  to  him  that  at  the  end  of 
his  University  life,  and  before  he  enters  into 
his  chosen  calling,  he  will  be  srrbjccted  to  "  nn 
every  fided"  examination — an  examination  that 
by  free  study  ouglit  to  be  much  more  severe 
than  by  a  constrained  course.  The  misuse  of 
freedom,  would  thus  only  be  feared  in  light- 
minded  men. 
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Calouii-    anu     TriBKMo-Et.KCTniciTY. — 
Dr.    Kuorr,   Professor  at   tiro   University    of 


Kasan,  has  lately  made  a  discovery  which  may 
lead  to  important  results  in  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  caloric  and  thermo-electricity.  He 
has  discovered  a  method  of  copying,  by  means 
of  heat,  on  silver,  copper,  and  steel  plates,  not 
prepared  as  in  the  daguerreotype  and  other 
existing  systems.  Some  of  these  thermographs 
were  taken  rn  from  eight  to  fifteen  seconds ; 
others,  by  another  process,  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes. 

IiMi'RovFD  State  or  Health  or  the  Dbit- 
tsit  Navy. — Dr.  Wilson  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished reports,  says — the  causes  of  the  im- 
proved health  of  British  seamen  consist  in  an 
almost  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
service,  especially  in  the  following  important 
particulars  : — abundance  of  nutritious  food, 
and  of  wholesome  palatable  water ;  personal 
and  general  cleanliness,  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing ;  ventilation,  reduced  allowance  of  spirits, 
and  afternoon  meal  of  tea ;  small  monthly 
payment  of  money,  partly  in  addition  to 
wages,  since  the  year  1825;  regidations  and 
restrictions  respecting  punishments  ;  provision 
for  mental  improvement  and  recr 'ation;  better 
built  ships,  with  greater  capacity  between 
decks ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  without  reflecting 
generally  on  the  spirit  and  practice  of  former 
times,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  executive  was 
concerned,  more  judicious  and  humane  treat- 
ment generally  of  seamen. 

BiLiN. — Bilin  forms  the  chief  part  of  fresh 
gall,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  acids  pecu- 
liar to  gall  take  their  origin,  perhaps  whilst 
still  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  certainly 
very  ijuickly  after  having  been  removed.  Bilirr 
is  a  perfectly  amorphous  body  in  the  pure 
state,  hard,  transparent,  and  colourless,  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  obtained,  in  experiments 
for  its  preparation,  of  a  yellowish,  sometimes 
of  a  perfectly  yellow  colour-,  produced  by 
colouring  matters  which  cannot  be  entirely 
separ-ated.  In  order  to  obtain  it  colourless  it 
is  best  to  eiuploy  old  gall,  as  the  colouring 
matters  contained  ther-ein  are  already  de- 
stroyed ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  diflicult  to 
separate  it  from  a  salt  of  soda,  which  obsti- 
nately adheres  to  it.  It  is  perfectly  neutral, 
of  a  bitter  taste  like  gall,  and  afterwards  leaves 
a  somewhat  sweetish  taste,  resembling  that  of 
Spanish  liquorice,  or  rather  that  of  the  bitter 
sweet  substance  in  the  abrus  precatorius ;  this 
slightly  sweetish  sensation  is  chiefly  felt  after- 
wards "in  the  throat.  It  has  not  any  odour  ;  if 
dissolved  in  water,  and  then  evaporated  by 
heat,  it  evolves  a  smell  like  boiled  glue.  It 
does  not  deliqiresce  in  the  air,  but  in  dry  air 
is  soon  covered  with  numerous  fine  fissures,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  loses  its  transparency. 
In  this  state  it  contains  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  it  yields  up  at  a  temperature  of -j-  140, 
=-■  284  deg.  F.,  becoming  at  the  same  time  a 
semi-lluid  mass,  which  is  inflated  by  numerous 
bubbles,  and  which  can  be  easily  ground  to  a 
colourless  powder;  this  abstn-bs  gradually  the 
lost  water  from  the  air— thus  becoming  cohe- 
rent, and  forming  a  transparent  shining  mass 
as  before.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  all  jiropor- 
tions,  forming  with  it  either  a  thick  extract, 
like  mass,  or  a  solution  at  pleasure,  which 
when  diluted  does  not  deposit  any  sediment. 
It  dissolves  also  in  alcohol,  either  pure  or 
containing  water  in  any  proportion  ;  by  cither, 
however,  it  is  so  very  slightly  acted  upoir,  that 
it  rn;iy  be  considered  as  insoluble  therein,  if 
the  cxiieriment  be  undertaken  with  the  requi- 
site care. — It  is  not  iirccipitated  by  concen- 
trated or  diluted  acids,  not  even  by  tannic 
acid  ;  bitt  by  the  strongest  acids,  with  simple 
radical,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  nitric  and  hy- 
drochloric acids,  its  composition  is  gradually 
altered   if  exposed  to   the   influence  of  heat. 
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This  occurs  to  the  extent  that  bilifellinio  aod 
bilicholinie  acids  are  deposited  from  the  liquor. 
Nitric  acid  produces  the  same  clVect ;  it  after- 
wards destroys  tlie  dilTereiit  products,  and  by 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  in  the 
water  bath,  a  porous,  clear,  swollen  mass 
remains,  which  easily  dissolves  in  water, 
leaving  behind  a  brown,  resinoiis,  and  not 
bitter  substance,  which  is  not  acid,  and  dis- 
solves in  boiling  water. 


R.  Howard  submitted  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  and  after  showing  that  disulphate  of 
quina  may  be  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  ein- 
chonine  and  many  soluble  vegetable  substances 
and  defy  detection  by  any  one  of  the  usual  tests 
suggested  the  following-  as  approaching  per- 
fection. Put  one  hundred  grains  in  a  Florence 
fiask,  with  five  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
heat  it  over  a  spirit  lamp  ;  when  it  boils,   no- 


SiNGULAU  Case. — The  il/t&m/icAe  ^ei'/wji;/ ;  tice  whetlier  complete  solution  is  effected  by 
mentions  a  c-ise  of  hydrocele  in  a  man,  aged  this  quantity  of  water;  if  so,  yonr  specimen  is 
50.  He  "ould  not  submit  to  the  operation,  too  soluble,  and  probably  contains  either  some 
but  he  himself  repeatedly  pushed  a  pin  into  ■  soluble  adulteration,  or  some  impurity,  which 
the  tumour,  in  consequence  of  which  it  gra- ;  renders  the  disulphale  itself  more  soluble.  Add 
dually  disappeared.  The  writer  of  the  case,  two  ounces  more  water  (taking  care  to  manage 
Dr.  Peters,  opines  that  the  pin  produced  the  flame  of  the  lamp  so  as  to  avoid  loss  by  eva- 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  sac,    poration)  :  this  quantity  6oi7i»f/  briskly  ought 


and  thereby  reabsorption  of  the  fluid. 

A  Third  Ma]MM.\. — There  is  a  woman  in 
Remagen,  writes  Dr.  Oherstadt  in  a  German 
paper,  who  has  a  third  mamma,  about  three 
fingers'  bi'cadth  below  the  left  breast  ;  it 
measures  about  tlu'ee  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  provided  with  its  proper  nipple,  and  a  pecu- 
liar areola.  When  the  woman  reached  her 
last  month  of  pregnancy,  milk  flowed  abun- 
dantly from  it,  which  continued  for  about  a 
month  after  her  confinement  and  then  gradually 
ceased. 

The  Qdantitt  op  Cabhonic  Acid  Gas 
Exhaled  in   Respiiiation. — Messrs.  Andral 
and  Gavarret   draw  the  following  conclusions 
from    a    series   of  experiments   instituted    by 
them,  to  discover  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  man  : — 1st.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic   acid   gas,   exhaled  in  a 
given   time,  varies  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
and  constitution.      2nd.   In  man,  as  well  as  in 
woman,  the  quantity  is  modified  according  to 
the  age,   independently  of  the  weight   of  the 
individuals  experimented  on.     3rd.  At  all  the 
periods  of  life,  between  tlio  age  of  eight  years 
and  extreme  old  age,  man  and  woman  are  dis- 
tinguished by,  the  ditt'erence  in  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled  by  their  lungs  in  a 
given  time.     All  things  being  otherwise  equal, 
man  always  gives  forth  a  much  more  consider- 
able quantity  than  woman.     This  difference  is 
especially  marked  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  forty,  at  which  periods  man  furnishes  nearly 
twice  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
lungs  that  a  woman  does.      4th.   In  man  the 
quantity    of   carbonic    acid    gas    is    constantly 
increasing  from  the  eighth  year  to  the  thirtieth 
— the   increase  becoming  suddenly  very  great 
at  the  period  of  puberty;     from  the  thirtieth 
year  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  begins 
to  decrease,    the  diminution  becoming  more 
marked  as  age  advances,  so  that  at  the  extreme 
point  ol  life  the  exhalation  of  this  gas  may  not 
be  greater  than  it  was  at  the  tenth  year.     5th. 
In  woman  the  exhalation  of  this  gas  increases 
according  to  the  .same  laws  as  in  man  during 
infancy  ;     but  at   the  period  of  puberty,  at  the 
same   time   that    menstruation    appears,   this 
exhalation,  contrary  to  that  which  happens  in 
man,   is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  increase,  and 
remains  stationary  (nearly  as  the  amount  which 
it  exhaled  was  in  infancy)  as  long  as  the  men- 
strual   function    is   duly   performed,    when   it 
ceases,  the  exhalation  of  the  gas  from  the  lungs 
is   increased   in    a   remarkable   manner,  after 
which  it  decreases,  as  in  man,  in  proportion  as 
the  woman  advances  towards  exiieme  old  age. 
6th.  During  pregnancy,  the  exhalation  of  the 
gas  for  the  time  equals  the  quantity  given  forth 
by  woman   in  which  menstruation  has  ceased. 
And   7th.   in  both  sexes,   and  at  all  ages  the 
quantity  of  the  gas  exhaled   is  greater  when 
the  constitution   is  strong,  and  the  muscidar 
system  well  developed. 

Pbecautions  for  Chemical  Tests. — Mr. 


to  dissolve  the  one  hundred  grains — if  more 
needed  sulphate  of  lime  may  be  suspected  (and 
recognized  by  the  test  of  .spirit  of  wine").  Now, 
let  it  crystallize  in  the  flask,  and  when  quite 
coM,  filter  out  the  crystals,  washing  out  the 
flask  with  some  of  the  filtered  liquor,  to  avoid 
using  more  wafer.  Put  the  filter  with  the  crys- 
tals upon  blotting  paper  folded  many  times,  to 
absorb  the  mother  liquor  ;  let  them  dry  in  the  air 
till  they  are  quite  dry  to  the  touch,  but  not 
effloresced.  In  this  state  they  ought  to  weigh 
about  ninety  grains,  the  mother  liquor  and  un- 
avoidable waste  even  of  so  simple  a  process,  ac- 
counting for  the  rest.  If  the  mother  liquor  be 
evaporated  to  one  ounce,  a  second  crop  of  about 
six  grains  may  he  obtained.  The  remaining 
mother  liquor  ought  not,  when  evaporated  to 
dryness,  to  yield  more  than  two  grains;  any 
soluble  iminn-ity  will,  of  course,  increase  the 
quantity  of  residuum.  It  will  be  well  to  t.-y 
some  which  you  have  recrystallized,  as  a 
standard  experiment,  as  the  results  depend  in 
some  degree  upon  the  .skill  of  the  operator. 

MiNEttAL  Acids  in  Dropsy. — Dr.  Trusen, 
of  Posen,  has  found  mineral  acids  of  universal 
benefit  in  dropsy  not  dependent  on  disease  of 
the  respiratory  organs, or  extensive  disorganisa- 
linn  of  the  liver.  The  principal  medicines  of 
this  class  he  employed,  were  the  acid-elixir  of 
Hallcr  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  former  is 
useful  in  dropsies  of  an  adynamic  character, 
those  consequent  on  Intermittent  fevers,  and 
others  due  to  cheeks  of  the  perspirations  or 
other  secretions.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  suit- 
able in  cases  of  dropsy  owing  to  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood,  thoje  supervening  after 
diarrhcea,  dysentery,  chlorosis,  Ike.  The  above 
medicaments,  of  themselves,  generally,  insure 
a  free  action  of  the  bowels  ;  in  some  obstinate 
cases,  alcoholic  vapour-baths  are  used  to  pro- 
duce a  sudorific  ettect.  M.  Trusen  remarks, 
that  the  extensive  tumefaction  of  the  scrotum, 
which  presents  so  marked  a  tendency  to  termi- 
nate in  gangrene,  yields,  under  the  use  of  de- 
tergent lotions  of  vinegar,  nmriate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  water. 

Pulmonary  Tubercles. — M.  E.  Boudet, 
after  hundreds  of  autopsies  of  all  kinds,  thinks 
that  between  the  age  of  I  day  and  -1  years,  tu- 
bercles exist  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands 
in  1  of  ill  subjects  From  2  to  1,5  years  three 
times  in  foiu-  (:13  in  -15.)  From  15  to  70  years 
six  times  in  seven  (in  one  hundred  and  si.vteen 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  siibjeets.)  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  life,  six  outof  seven,  i.  e.,  pre- 
sent recent  or  old  tubercles,  and  their  presence 
may  be  considered  the  ride,  their  absence  the 
exception.  The  favourable  modifica'ions  of 
tubercles  of  the  lungs  are  I.  Sequatruiioii. — 
The  tubercular  matter,  without  being  obviously 
changed  in  its  nature,  is  isolated  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  means  of  a  mucous,  or  a 
fibrous,  or  a  fibro-cartilaginous  membrane.  'J. 
Induration,  i.e.,  the  tubercle  is  of  a  dry  friable 
consistence,  or  it  becomes  tenacious  and  dense, 


though  fatty  to  the  touch,  or  it  becomes  calca- 
reous. 3.  They  become  black  pulmonary  mat- 
ter. 4.  Are  absorbed.  5.  They  are  eliminated 
liythe  bronchia?.  These  transformations  which 
sometimes  coexist  in  the  same  individual,  may 
be  eflfected  during  any  of  the  periods  of  the 
evolution  of  tubercles.  In  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  promiscuoiis  I'ases,  M.  Bondat 
found  in  ten  a  cavity  couqiletely  cicatrised, 
without  any  recent  tubercle.  In  eight  cases 
the  complete  or  incomplete  cure  of  one  or  se- 
veral morbid  cavities  coincided  with  the  pre- 
sence of  recent  tubercles.  Pulmonary  cavities 
cicatrise  by  the  organization  of  an  accidental 
mucous  membrane,  or  by  the  formation  of  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  envelope.  Whether  the  ca- 
vities communicate  or  not  with  the  bronchial 
tubes,  they  may  remain  open. 

Iliac  Dise.^se. — .\  labouring  man,  forty- 
eight,  robust,  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  and 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  to  the  right  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  pain  persisted,  and  for  several 
(lays  no  evacuation  of  the  bowels  took  place. 
■\perient  medicines  and  lavements,  now  em- 
ployed, were  far  from  producing  any  benefit, 
and  the  patient  soon  took  to  his  bed.  Agita- 
tion ami  restlessness  continual ;  the  tongue 
furred  ;  pulse  small,  though  regular  ,  abdomen 
inflated,  particularly  its  gastric  region,  but 
painful  only  at  the  one  point  to  the  right  of  the 
navel.  Frequent  excrementitious  eructations, 
aiul  in  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  stercoral 
matters  were  vomited.  The  pain,  anxiety, 
&c.,  continued  to  increase,  while  the  pulse  fell 
so  as  to  become  almost  imperceptible.  Dr. 
Schrobitz,  of  Gaudenz,  first  obliged  the  patient 
to  take  a  warm  bath,  and  then  had  him  placed 
on  his  back,  and  raised  his  legs  over  the 
shoulders  of  a  strong  man.  The  latter,  having 
grasped  his  ankles,  the  rest  of  the  patient's 
body  was  supportetl  by  two  other  persons,  so 
as  to  hang  head  downwards.  The  patient  was 
then  shaken  briskly  several  limes,  while  the 
practitioner  kneaded  the  abdomen  with  both 
lis  hands.     After  about  twenty-five   minutes 


incessantly  occupied  with  this  kind  of  manipu- 
lation, the  patient  experienced  all  at  once,  in 
the  chief  seat  of  pain,  a  sensation  of  something 
having  given  way  (le  sentiment  d'uneccsxie  qui 
se  serait  dechirre,)  when  the  p.ain  immediately 
and  wholly  ceased.  Warm  baths  and  gentle 
aperients  now  insured  complete  recovery. 

Marine  Glue. — The  new  marine  glue  will 
be  found  an  excellent  cement  for  joining  pieces 
of  glass  together,  and  especially  in  the  making 
of  cells  fur  the  reception  of  microscopic  objects, 
mounted  after  the  method  of  Mr.  Goadby. 
The  glue  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
Take  4  gallons  coal  naphtha,  in  which  1  pound 
caoutchouc  is  to  be  dissolved,  by  maceration 
for  several  days  ;  and  with  1  pint  of  this  solu- 
tion, 2  pounds  shellac  are  to  be  mixed  by  heat; 
and  when  the  fusion  is  complete,  the  material 
is  to  be  poured  out  on  a  cold  slate,  and  moulded 
into  convenient  forms  for  use.  When  cold,  it 
is  hard  as  sealing  wax,  and  is  applied  by  heat- 
ing the  pieces  of  glass,  which,  when  hot,  and 
covered  with  the  cement,  should  be  pressed 
closely  together. 

PoTAToE  IN  Scurvy.— In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Gazette,  Dr.  Baly  states 
that  he  has  found  that  the  efficacy  of  the  po- 
tatoe  as  an  anti  scorbutic,  which  was  demon- 
strated by  Sir  (Gilbert  Wane,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
M.Julia  Fontanelle,  is  not  essentially  impaired 
by  the  boiling  heat ;  and  that,  as  ordinarily 
cooked,  it  is  an  .admirable  preservative  against 
scurvy.  He  was  induced  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  subject  by  noticing  that  the  soldiery  con- 
fined in  the  Penitentiary,  who  had  not  any 
potatoes  on  their  diet-table,  where  subject  to 
scurvy,  while  the  convicts,  who  were  supplied 
freely  with  that  esculent,  escaped  its  ravages. 
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After  some  unimportant  changes  in  their  diet, 
which  were  without  benefit,  potatoes  were 
ordered  lor  them  on  Dr.  Baly's  suggestion, 
and  soon  afterwards  tlie  disease  (inally  ceased. 
The  Ukine  — The  peculiar  value  of  the 
information  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the 
urine  arises,  in  addition  to  the  readiness  there 
exists  for  detecting  any  change,  from  this  fluid 
being  a  secreted  e.xcretiou,  and  not  being,  like 
the  alvine  evacuations,  an  excretion  made 
up  in  great  part  of  the  debris  and  eft'efe 
portions  of  tlie  ingesta,  and  therefore  liable  to 
have  its  indications  masked  by  a  series  of 
causes  which  are  nearly  without  action  on  the 
urine.  The  urine,  in  a  physiological  sense,  must 
be  regarded  as  arising  from  three  sources,  each 
of  which,  however,  acts  in  preserving  the 
equilibrium  of  the  delicately  adjusted  balance 
of  the  several  fnnctions  of  the  body.  The 
effects  of  large  aqueous  potations  in  producing 
a  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine,  at  once 
shews  one  source  of  the  secretion,  and  points 
out  one  of  tlie  great  functions  of  the  kidneys, 
viz.  the  pumping  off  any  excess  of  fluid  which 
may  enter  the  circulation.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  urine  passed  just  after  the  diges- 
tion of  a  meal  is  complete,  partaking  often  of 
the  physical  or  chemical  characters  of  some 
element  of  the  food,  indicates  a  second  great 
functioa  of  the  kidney,  viz.  the  removing  from 
the  system  those  portions  of  the  ingesta  which 
have  been  absorbed  whilst  passing  though  the 
small  intestines,  and  thus  have  entered  the 
circulation,  or  of  excreting  from  the  circulating 
mass  the — oftennoxious — results  of  mal-assimi- 
lation  of  the  former.  The  foetid  urine  voided 
after  eating  a  meal  of  asparagus  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  abundant 
elimination  of  oxalic  acid  from  the  blood  in 
many  forms  of  irritative  dvspepsia  will  serve 
as  an  illustration.  The  third  and  very  impor- 
tant function  performed  by  the  kidney  is  its 
serving  as  an  outlet,  to  evolve  from  the  animal 
organism  those  elements  of  the  disor- 
ganiz-.tion  of  the  tissues,  which  cannot  serve 
any  ulterior  purpose  in  the  economy,  and 
which  cannot  be  thown  off  by  the  skin  or 
lungs.  Every  moment  we  live"  each  atom  of 
our  frame  is  undergoing  some  change  or  other : 
the  old  matter  is  absorbed,  and  ultimately 
thrown  off  by  the  excretion,  whilst  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  new  matter  is  deposited  to 
supply  its  place.  Tlie  old  matter  absorbed  is 
not  thrown  off  as  dead  tissue,  but  its  elements 
become  re-arranged  ;  a  portion,  especially  its 
carbon,  has  to  perform  an  important  secondary 
office  in  the  economy  before  it  is  got  rid  of, 
whilst  its  azotised  elements  are  excreted  by  the 
kidney;  and  this  constitutes  a  third  variety  of 
urin«  in  health. 


MEDICAL    NEWS. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  surgeon,  has  been  elected 
coroner  for  Portsmouth,  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Newlyn,  a 
solicitor. 

Mr.  Isaac  Flower,  surgeon,  abandoned  the 
contest  for  the  coronership  for  AVilisbIre,  in 
consequence  of  a  notice  from  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  be  al- 
lowed lo  hold  the  county  coronership  and  me- 
dical officership  of  a  union  at  the  same  time. 

A  society  for  reprinting  old  and  publishing 
new  medical  works  has  been  formed.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, of  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  is 
llie  secretary. 

Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, is  the  new  inspector  of  prisons,  vice  Ur. 
Shortt  deceased, 

Mr.  Bouilland  has  been  re-elected  a  Member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


I      Dr.  Kingston  has  been  elected  surgeon  to  the 
i  "Westminster  Hospital  by  a  majority  of  fourteen. 
Dr.  Basham  was  strongly  opposed  by  most  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Institution,  who  charge 
j  on  him,  we  know  not   with  what  truth,   a  love 
,  of  eavesdropping  sycophancy  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Tucker,'  of  Bridport,   recently  brought 
an  action  against  the  executors  of  a  Mr.  Cham- 
bers for  monies  due  to  him  for  medicines,  sur- 
gical   operations,   and   ritteiiilances.      The   last 
'  item  was  disputed  as  contrary  to  custom.     The 
jury,  under  the  judge's  direction,  decided  that 
,  the  surgeon  might  charge  for  attendances  and 
I  gave  the  plaintift'  a  verdict. 
I     Mr  Meymott  has  been  elected  surgeon  to  Surrey 
County  Gaol,  Horsemonger  Lane,  after  a  hotly 
contested  election  by  a  casting  vote  of  the  ses- 
sions  chairman.     Mr.   Harris  was   the   other 
candidate. 

False  News.— An  obscure  weekly  journal 
has  been  recently  asserting  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  has  been  admitting  into  its  body, 
nnder  false  colours,  anew  kind  of  practitioners, 
who  are  marked  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
fellows  and  licentiates  as  "  members."  This 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  arrant  nonsense. 
The  trifling  truth  on  which  the  falsehood  has 
been  raised  is,  that  the  College  authorities  have 
found  it  convenient  to  shew  increased  liberality, 
in  the  admission  of  old  general  practitioners 
into  the  number  of  their  licentiales. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 
LONDON. 

List  of  Gentlemen  admitted  Members  on 
Friday,  March  10,  1843  :— 

P.  Walsh,  G.  W.  Bagg,  R.  Lee,  W.  Mit- 
chell,  W.  B.  Francis,  J.  Arthur,  J.  Ness,  J.O. 
Goodridge,  T.  J.  Austin,  and  T.  P.  Smith. 

Admitted,  Friday,  March  \'lli,  18-13.— P. 
Ilubbert,  T.  A.  Warren,  W.  Williams,  T. 
Hawkins,  P.  A.  Boyle,  J.  B.  Davis,  J.  Allan, 
J.  R.  Pope,  J.  T.  Jenkins,  J.  S.  Nolt,  J.  H. 
Coveney. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M.VCINTOSHES  SUPERSEDED. 

Important  to  the  Medlc.il  Profession,  and,  indeed  to  all  classes   ex- 
posed to  tlie  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

THE  NEW  BRITISH  WATERPROOFING 
COMPANY  render  goods  of  every  fabric,  either  in  the  piece  or 
ma.te  up  garments,  thorouq-lily  impervious  to  the  most  drcnchinR 
i.iins.  and  yet  tho  esc.ipe  of  perspiration  remains  unimpeded.  Books 
oC  Testimonial,  with  list  of  prices,  niny  be  had  sratis  at  tlieir  Offices  . 
15.  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill,  (late  343.  Strand.) 

N.B. — Evcrj' parment,  Sec,  bearing  their  stamp  is  \^irranttd  tho- 
rn uglily  Waterproof. 

qOLUT.  MAGNES.  bicarb.— Dr.  WILKIN- 

1^     SON,   of  Bath,   whose  well-knOMTi    familiarity  with    Pratiical 
Chemistrj'  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  says, — 

"  A  hottle  of  the  Fluid  Magnesia  of  .Sir  James  Murray's  sent  to  me 
for  Analysation  hv  a  Chemist  in  this  Town,  gave  me  Seven  Grains  of 
MatrneKia  and  Thri-e  oj  Sulphate  o/  Soda  to  the  ounce,  whilst  yours 
yielded  Seventeen  Grains  of  Pubk  Magnesia  to  the  ounce.  I  con- 
seientiou-Jly  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  results. 
(Signed)  "  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.D." 

"  Dated  October  23d,  1840." 
Tt.  Mr.  C.  DiNNEFORD,  Bond-Street,  London. 

The  above  conclusive  testimony  la  further  corroborated  by  Profes- 
sor Bra.sd,  of  the  Koyal  Institution. 

Dn.  Pari9,  author  of  the  PhamiacoloKia,  and  Mr.  Mornan,  of 
Dublin,  who  .ilso  examined  and  reporled  on  Sir  James  Murray's 

COMPOI'VD. 

It  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  SiR  HENRY  Halford,  Bart., 
President  of  llie  Royal  College  of  Pliysicinns,  and  the  most  dislin- 
4;uished  Members  of  every  branch  of  the  Medical  Profcsnion. 

Sold  in  Jars  (for  Dispensing  only)  containing  .'illis.,  al  5s.  Cd.  ench 
by  (he  usual  respectable  Wholesale  Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Pro 
jirietor. 

DIGESTIVE  BROiVN  BRKAD,— JAMES 
TURNER  bcRs  to  Inform  the  nobility  and  [renin,-,  that  lits  days 
of  Delivery  at  ihc  West  End  are  Monday,  Wednesday.  Fridaj,  and 
Siitiinlay.  Tinner's  Dinestivc  Bro«n  Bread  isslTonftly  recommended 
by  the  facnliy  for  its  nulrltiou.s  qualities.  Tlie  purity  of  llic  meal  from 
which  it  i^  man uf;ic lured,  find  Uie  improved  method  of  mnklnii  it  into 
bread,  render  It  the  ea.siest  of  digestion  and  ihe  must  nutriliou-i  bread 
in  use.  Turner's  Superior  Household  Bread,  Fancy  BiaculLi,  Cakes, 
Jtc.  Presburger  Wine  Biscuits,  in  tins  al  2s,  each.  Familie-(  snppliel 
within  tlv«  miles  ol  the  Royal  Exchanire.  Orders,  poit-pald  to 
James  Turner,  Family  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker,  07,  Bi»hopsg3te-st. 


OF    VITAL   niPORTANCE. 

HERNIA. 
A  NEW  PATENT  TRUSS  invented  by  a  Phy- 

^  *-  sician  of  great  experience,  and  approved  of  by  the  Faculty  a^ 
the  best  in  Europe.  The  Proprietor  is  so  conscious  of  its  superiority 
over  all  others,  that  tie  has  given  orders  to  his  Agent  to  supply  any 
persons  (who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  their  old-fasliioned  and  imper- 
fect trusses.)  with  a  trial  of  his  for  one  month,  without  any  remunera- 
tion whatever  upon  frivia?  a  sufficient  reference.  A  Surgeon  will  be 
in  attendance  to  apply  them,  and  a  gentlewoman  of  experience  will 
wait  on  ladies  of  title  and  quality  at  their  own  residence,  by  addressing 
a  note  to  Mr.  NicoM,  Chemist  and  Dru?itist.  4,  Windmill  Street.  Rath- 
bone  Place.  Oxford  Street. 

All  Country  De.ilers  will  \>e  supplied  on   Reasonable  Terms.     The 
Proprietor  solicits  the  patronage  of  his  Brethren  in  the  Profession. 

EI.EGANTIA,  EXCELLENTIA.  et  Ct-CONOMIA. 

TUNERT'S     FRENCH     MATERIAL.— First- 

^  rate  Workmen.— Scrupulous  Altcnlion,— and  Price;  little  more 
than  half  usually  charged  for  articles  ot  same  quality. — Wellington 
Boots,  27s. — Grooms'  Top  Boots,  a6s, 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PROFESSION  I 
A   new   and   peculiar  invention,   noiseless  in  the    SicV    Chamber 
elastic  .ind  eleerant  for  the   Promenade,  durable,  equalising  the  pre* 
sure  of  the  foot,  and  immensely  comfortable. 

JAMES  MEDWIN,  US,  Regfnt  Street. 

NORTH     BRITISH    LIFE     INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury;  and  10,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Established  l>tO'i.    Protecting  Capital,  £l, 000,000,  fully  subscribed. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland — President. 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  Alderman — Chairman  of  the  London  Board. 
Francis  Warden,  E'iq, — Vice  Chairman. 

John  Webster,  M.T)..  24, Brook  Street.  Gro^vennr  Square— Physician. 
Extract  fioni  Table  uf  Increasing  Premiums  to  Insure  £100  for  Life. 
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3  18     » 
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JOHN  KING.  Actuao'. 


RHEU5I ATIS5I.  —  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stisted, 
of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  informs  those  who 
have  Rbeumatism,  that  he  has  worn  Coles's  Medicated  Bands  four 
months,  that  they  have  relieved  him  from  a  state  of  siiffering  scarcely 
to  be  described.  The  Colonel,  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  Mr,  Coles, 
has  authorised  him  to  make  use  of  his  name  in  any  way  he  thinks 
proper. 

No.  4,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  April  22,  183?. 

There  are  about  fifiy  generals,  colonels,  and  noblemen,  who   wear 
these  Medicated  Bands  with  equal  satisfaction. 
RUPTURES. 

Colonel  Francktin  informs  those  who  have  Ruptures,  that  ha  has 
been  wearing  tiusses  30  years,  and  he  never  met  with  but  ono  indivi- 
dual who  was  master  of  ths  complaint.  He  h.is  likewise  an  elder 
brother,  a  Colonel  in  the  Hon.  East  IndiJ  Company's  service,  who 
has  worn  a  similar  kind  of  Tniss  for  many  years,  who  can  say  the 
same.  Mr.  Coles,  of  Charing  Cross,  is  the  individual  alluded  to.— 
Elackheath,  July  16,  1832. 

Two  Generals  assert  that  they  have  sent  Mr,  Coles  upwards  of 
300  ruptured  person!  for  trusses. 

***  Mr.  Coles  has  worn  Trusses  twenty-five  years,  and  during 
twenty  months  be  has  worn  his  Truss  nieht  and  day.  Head 
"  Coles  on  Rupture."  Manufactory,  3,  Charing-cross.  Read 
"  Coles  on  Rheumatism." 


DISEASED  AND  HEALTHT  LH'ES  ASSURED. 

MEDICAL,  INVALID,  &  GENERAL  LIFE 
OFFICE,25,  PALL   MALL,   LONDON. 

Capita!.,  £500,000. 

PRESlDEyTS- 

Sir  Henn  Halford,  Bart.,  M.D.,  G.C.H.,  F.R.S..  F.S.A.,  President  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Phvsicians,  kc.  kc. 
Sir  William  Biu-nett,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  General  of  the 

Navy,  &c.  Sic. 
Sir  Matthew  J.  Tierney.  Bart..  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  &C.  &c. 

TRVSTEES. 
J.  H.  Ander.lon,  Esq..  59,  Queen  Street,  May  Fair 
Benjamin  Bond  CabbelJ,  Esq.  F.ll.S.,  Temple 
Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq.,  Cavendish  Square 
niBECTOBS. 
Thomas  Coates,  Esq.,  51i,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Edward  Doubleday,  Es(\..  24','.  Great  Snrrey  Street 
George  Gun  Hay,  Esq.  127.  Sloane  Street 
William  Jeaffres'on,  Esq.,  21.  South  Audley  Street 
John  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  34,  Tokenhouse  Yard 
J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.RS..  80.  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park 
Benjamin  Phillips,  Esq..  F.R.S..  17.  Wimpole  Street 
C.  Richardson,  Esq.,  19,  Bruion  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  37,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street 
Alfred  Waddilove,  D.G.L..  Doctor's  Commons 
Robert  C.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  105,  Pall  Mall 
AuniToas. 
John  Purssoid.  Eiq..  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 
Josei.h  R.-tdrord,  Esq,  Green  Street,  Grosvcm.r  Square 
J.  Stirling  Tavlor,  Esq.,  H,  Upper  Oloticc'dor  Place.  Dorset  Sqtiar* 
Martial  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  WyndhamPlace.  Bryanstoue  Squar* 

STAXniNO  COUNSIil.. 
John  Shaptcr,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Ir  n 
HANKl^RS. 
Me<isrs.  Bos4n(iuct  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street 
Messrs.  C.  Hopkinson.  Bart<mand  Co.,  Reitent  Street 
Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  Cavendish  Squaru 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Richardson,  Smith,  and  Jones,  as,  Goldes  Square 

Dr.lvM»T.\fi:ST  OP  MF.nil'AL  STATISTICS. 
William  Farr,  Esq.,  General  Rcgialcr  Ofllce  * 

AtTUARV. 
p.  G.  p.  Neison,  Esq. 

Tlih  Ofliee  Is  provided  with  verv  accurately  constructed  Tablet,  by 
which  It  can  Assure  UNSOUND  Uvea  on  Equitable  Terms.  Tht 
Extra  Premium  di.tcoiitiniied  on  re.storation  of  (he  Answrcd  lo  perma- 
nent health.  A  portion  nf  the  extra  premium  mft>' remain  as  «  Debt 
on  the  Poliiv.  Survivor:;hip  Assurances  where  tlit  life  in  expcrtation 
suffer.*  from  disease,  otfccted  .it  cheaper  rates  than  at  any  other  oltlce. 

Similar  tjl)lei  ennblc  Ihc  Society  to  gr.int  Incrtaicd  Annuities  en 
I'nsound  I.iM-i-  Ihe  ani.uint  varying  *Uh  the  pfirlicuLir  disease. 
Members  uf  Consumptive  Families  a«ured  at  Equitable  Rates 
Healtliv  livso  are  Assured  ou  lower  terms  tluu  tt  most  otU«  OfllCC«. 

Application  for  Asen«ics  to  bi  mudc  lo  the  Avtwarj-. 
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WILLIAM  GRAY, 

19,  DA  VIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 

I.ONDOS. 

(Untlertlie  Iismediate  Patronage  ol'tlie  most  Emiuent  Surgtroiis. 
Manufactures 

THE     MARQUIS     OF    ANGLESEY'S    IM- 
,   PROVED  ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

Iniproved  Artificial  Arms 

Improved  Instruments  for  Division  of  Tendons 

Extending  Mncliines  for  Contractions  of  Knee  and  Arm 

Crutches  of  all  kinds 

Trusses  of  everj-  description 

Weak  Los  Instruments 

Exercisiiip  Swinsa,  RL'tMiiing  Planes,  Sic,  for  Distorted  Spmea 

Invi'iible  Spinal  Mar-hinea 

Boots  for  Weak  Ankles  and  Confrtcted  Legs 

Elastic  Lacing  Stockinjfs  for  Hnlarged  Vems,  ic. 

Elastic  Knee  Caps  fnr  We»K  and  Rlieumatic  Affections 

Hunting  Belts  and  Suap<"dp''s 

Elastic  Ankles  Socio' f'T  sprained  or  Weak  Ankles 

Directions  for  RW^siiriu?.  X'l-.,  will  lie  forwarded  to  any  part  of  tlie 
country  hy  Jippi.<lne  as  ahove. 


ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  GLASS  AND  FIXTURE  WAREHOUSE 

ANSELL  and  HAWKE,  of  No.  8,  Great 
aueen  Street,  Liucoln's  Inn  Fields,  he?  to  inform  Gcntkmen 
commencing:  or  altering  in  tlie  ahove  Profession,  that  they  have  a  large 
assortment  of  Drawers.  Bottles,  Jars,  and  evevy  requisite  for  com- 
pleting Shops  or  Surgeries,  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Most  satis- 
factory references  can  ho  triven  as  to  style  and  quality.  Plan:!  and 
Estimates  furnished,  free  of  expense. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures. 


Nec  quicfjuam  simile  aui  secundum. 

WALKERS  and  Co.'s  IMPROVED  PATENT 
HYDRAULIC  MACHINES  ctia!!eny:e  the  world  to  compete 
with  them.  They  comhine  economy  of  cost  and  of  lahour,  immense 
capacity,  uniformitj'  of  delivery,  and  durability.  The  movement  is 
rotarj',  "worked  hy  manual  or  other  power.  The  Huid,  dense  or  clear,  is 
delivered  in  a  contin^ious  stream,  at  a  velocity  varjiiig  from  l\b  to  .1 
miles  per  hour.  Spain,  F.|r>i)t,  and  India  have  heen  the  Urst  to  apply 
them  to  irrigation.  The  machines  vary  from  the  power  of  one  man  to 
five  horses,  raising  from  100  to  5000  gallons  per  minute.  Price  from 
£^.  and  upwards,  the  fixed  main  at  per  foot.  Iland  Elevators. showing 
the  principle  of  the  Patent,  andforniiiiga  good  aardon  engine,  £1. 

WALKER  S:  Co's  IMPROVED  SHIP  PUMP,  and  IMPROVED 
SUCTION  and  FORCE  PUMP,  for  domestic  pur|>oses,  with  rotary 
movement,  are  recommended  by  their  simplicity  and  power.  Price 
from  £e. 

PATENT  AIR  PROOF  PORTABLE  and  FIXED  WATER 
CLOSETS  witli  CISTERN  and  FORCE  PUMP  complete,  from 
£i  4s.  Iron  Pau-CIosets,  with  cranks,  valve  and  earthen  pan,  £2  2s. 
Air-proof  Commode  Pail  with  pan  and  cover,  £l  53.  Closelaire, 
£2  5s. 

Manufactorj-,  9,  George  Street,  Mansion  llonse ;  and  1,  Crooked 
Lane,  King  William  Street,  London. 

r^EORGE  HARRIS  "Writer  &  Labeller  to 

^H  ilikT  Modicftl  Profeasioii,  l.'i,  Uttl»  Queen  Street,  Holborn.  — G. 
H-  nioil  respectfully  rt'litrns  liU  llmuks  to  the  Mdiiial  Profession,  and 
I'liemi-its  and  Druggi&ts  generally,  for  the  very  liberal  support  lie  hai 
received  as  a  libeller  and  Writer  for  "20  years  and  begs  leave  to  ob- 
erve,  Ihut  he  now  andcrtiikos  to  (it  up  Simps  and  Surgeries  in  any 
style  ufelc^nnce  or  neatness,  and  to  any  price  ;  and  trusts,  from  the 
great  pxpt^ricnrc  he  ban  bad  with  the  late  Mr,  Willofs,  Mr.  Brure, 
snd  for  the  Inst  10  years  with  the  bitrhly  res[ieclable  firm  of  Ansell  an.l 
Mawke..<5.  Grcnt  Wiiecn  Street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  thai  he  will  be 
enabled  to  give  Bntisfnciton. 

Stoppered  rounds.  Ik.  per  lb,  ;  mahogany  fronted  drawers,  Is.  lid. 
each;  lubellitigin  the  very  best  style,  ^s.  Otl,  per  dozen.  Every  article 
warranted. 

TNVALIDS  REMOVED   WITH  EASE  AND 

A  EXPEDITION.— Hah:m.\n'3  Patent  Bed  Carriage  is  so 
peculiarly  constructed  that  Invalids,  however  severely  afflicted,  may 
be  removed  from  their  beds  without  change  of  position,  or  increase  of 
suffering,  and  conveyed,  together  with  attendants,  to  any  distance, 
without  fatigue.  Mav  be  seen,  and  hired  for  any  iourney,  at  S. 
Willoughby'i,  Coachniaker,  1,  John  Street,  Oxford  Street. 


pOALS.— SAMSON    and   Co.,    Essex    Wharf 

^-^  strand,  and  JARROW,  South  Shields,  Coal-merchants,  Impor- 
ters, &c.,  assure  their  Friends  that  they  have  nnusual  facilities  for 
•supplying  them  with  COALS,  as  they  are  now  frei'.'hling  direct  from 
the  Collieries,  and  would  advise  «arly  orders  previous  to  the  approacli- 
ini  rise  in  prices.  Very  best  screened,  25s.  6d.;  seconds,  24s.; 
Anthracite,  for  Arnott's  Stoves,  29s..  within  four  miles,  casf= 
Founders'  and  Gas  Coke,  equally  cheap. 

DR.  GREEN'S 

StTLPH0R,FrME,  MEDICATED,  AND  VAPOUR  BATHS, 

111.    GriIT   Mltl-BOHt)UGH      STREET. 

FOR  more  than  twenty  years  Dr.  Green's  at- 
teuiitm  has  been  directed  to  the  remedial  agency  of  Baths  of  dif- 
ferent kiiid-s  upon  the  human  body,  and  fnr  the  same  length  of  time 
he  has  superintended  an  establishment  for  their  dne  and  proper 
administration. 

Judiciously  employed  Fume  and  Vapour  Baths  are  beyond  all 
question  invaluable,  as  principal  or  auxiliary  means  in  the  Treatment 
of  many  kinds  of  Chronic  disease,  particularly  Rheumatism  and 
Rlieumatic  Gout,  Affections  uf  the  skin,  and  Impaired  Functions  of 
Itie  great  Abdominal  Viscera. 

These  Baths  are  accessible  at  all  houra  of  the  day  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  to  men.heis  of  the  medical  profession,  with  their  patieitts, 
in  cases  where  it  is  dr^irable  tliat  the  medical  attendant  should  wit- 
ness and  direct  the  administration  of  tlie  Rath. 

LAIMPS  for  COMMON  OIL.— Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadillv.— A.  KEEVK  (late  with  S.  Parker)  is  now 
SELLING  the  PATF.NT  UNI  VERSALand  PATENT  ECO- 
NOMIC HOT  OIL  LAMPS,  the  only  lainps  that  can  he 
warranted  to  hurn  with  common  oil  for  ten  hours  Avithout 
charring  the  cotton,  giving  a  light  equal  tonine  wa^t-candles, 
at  the  cost  of  about  one  halfpenny  per  hour.  Also  the  PA 
TENT  OTL  PURIFIER  for  preservhig  and  purifying  the 
common  oil.  and  the  PATENT  STEAM  FOUNTAIN  COP 
FEE- POT,  the  only  coffee  maker  now  in  use  which  extracts 
the  pure  aroma  from  the  coffee,  and  in  the  prices  of  which 
A.  B.  has  made  a  considerable  reduction  Also  the  Patent 
Argyll  Lamps,  for  burning  under  tlie  punclia  protectors  in 
India.  Purified  Southern  Oil  to  bum  in  any  lamps,  4s.  per 
gallon.  Lamps  repaired  and  lent  on  hire.  Pure  Mocha 
Coffee  ill  3«aie(i  canisters. 


IIJKIGHT'S     NUTRITIOUS    FARINA.— This 

-^-^  new  \EGETABLE  Prepai\itioii  is  strongly  recommended  by 
;he  hi;-'licst  medical  testimony,  and  by  ROYAL  and  NOBLE  patron- 
age as  the  best  DIET  for  INVALIDS,  INFANTS  and  persons  of  un- 
paired digestive  powers.  No  article  ever  yet  tiffered  to  the  public 
contains  tlie  same  amount  of  noiu'ishment,  is  so  economical,  so  easily 
prepared,  or  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  delicate  and  dyspeptic. 
SuKl  in  canister.s  hy  every  respectable  druggist;  where  also  may  be 
ohtiiined, 

BBIGHT'S    UNIVERSAL    SANATIVE 
BREAKFAST  BEVERAGE, 

held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  lis  refreshing  and  invigorating  qualities. 
Eiiher  are  prepared  In  two  minutes,  and  require  no  boiling. 

Sold  in  canisters, — the  Farina  at  Is.  6s.,  33.,  and  fis.  each  ;  the 
Breakfast  Beverage  at  Is.  2d.,  and  is.  each.  Manufactory,  5,  Hol- 
land-street, North  Brixton.  Wiolesale— of  Messrs.  Barclays,  Far- 
ringdon-street;  San?er,  1.10,  Oxford-street;  Wliite.  :!4,  and  John- 
ston, G'l,  Cornhill ;  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  Red  IIouHe,  Bishopsgate, 
street;  Messrs.  Raimes  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  Newsom  and  Son, 
Cork  ;  Anderson,  Calcutta  ;  White,  Monk  Bar,  York  ;  at  the  Western 
Depot,  corner  of  Clnircli -street,  Frith-street,  Soho  i  and  retail  of  every 
respectable  drugcist  in  the  kingdom. 

For  the  use  of  Charitable  Individuals  and  District  Visiting  Socie- 
ties, botii  articles  are  put  up  in  small  packets— the  Farina  at  is.  od. 
and  the  Breakfast  Beverage  at  2s.  per  dozen. 

N.B- — A  specimen  packet  of  either,  wilh  testimonials,  Sic.  will  be 
forwarded  (post  free)  tn  any  address  oh  an  order,  enclosing  six  Post- 
office  stamps  (post  free)  to  the  Manufactory,  5,  Holland-street,  Nort- 
Brixton. 
None  is  genuine  unless  signed  liy  the  Proprietor,  JOHN  BRIGHT. 


TGULLICK,  Original  Maker  of  the  Patent 
•Impillia  Boot,  by  appointment,  toH.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.  Al) 
articles  hearing  his  name  are  genuine  and  warranted,  diy,  warm  elas- 
tic, creakless,  and  more  durable  for  general  wear,  and  especiallv  fur 
lender  or  distorted  feet;  they  are  perfectly  luxurious,  and  are  \lronglj 
recommended  hy  Dr  Paris,  Dover-Street,  Dr.  Roots,  Russell-sfjuare, 
Dr.  Hnd.-kin,  Brook-street,  Dr.  Green,  Curzon-street,  Dr.  Wliile, 
Parliament-street,  Dr.  Andrews,  St.  Helen's-placc.  Admirably 
adapted  for  Shooting  Boots. 

CAUTION.— The  Impilia  sole  on  the  original  makers' principle  can 
only  1)6  obtained  at  his  manufactory, 

41,  WARWICK  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 

Testimonial  from  Dr.  Ramsbotbam,  Broad  Street  Buildings. 
I  have  for  some  months  worn  tji*  newly  Patented  Boots  of  your  ma- 
nufacture, and  I  can  witli  confidence  assert,  that  I  never  put  on  a  pair 
of  hoot^  whlcli  I  have  worn  throughout  with  so  much  ease  and  comfort. 
Your  invention  I  regard  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan,  since 
it  keeps  the  feet  perfectly  dry,  gives  a  sliglit  spring  to  the  tread,  with 
no  croaking  noise. 

I  am,  obedlentlv'vrjur'!, 
Dec.  22d,  1SI2.  '  F.  R.AMSBOTIIAM. 
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TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

JOHN  MORTON,  21,  Great  Charlotte   Street, 

•^  Blackfriar's  Ruad,  London,  Medical  Fitter,  Fixture  Dealer,  Wri- 
ters on  Glass,  and  Laheller,  begs  most  respectfully  to  submit  a  few  uf 
hi>i  prices,  which  he  feels  confident,  whon  compared  with  others,  both 
in  price  and  quality,  cannot  be  surpassed. — Stoppered  bottles,  pints 
and  (|uarls,  Is.  per  lb.;  carboys.  Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  drawers,  dove-tailed, 
2s.  each  ;  labelling  in  best  style,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  characters,  Is.  each  ; 
speciac  jars*  labelled  inside,  59.  each;  gold  paper  labels,  large  and 
small,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen;  counters,  glass  cases,  desks,  show  glasses, 
and  every  article  and  utensil  suitable  for  the  above  profession  at 
equally  moderate  prices.  Medical  shops  fitted  in  any  part  of  the 
couutrj-.  Valuations  made  and  fixtures  and  llttings  bought  in  any 
q  uantity. 


JEREMIE'S 
SEDATIVE  SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM, 

First  prepared  at  Patna,  in  Bengal. 

^T^HE  great  merit  of  this  Preparation  is  its  peculiar 

»-  freedom  from  the  noxious  properties  of  Opium,  and  has,  there- 
fore, been  found  available  in  cases  where  other  forms  have  been  inad- 
missible, from  its  not  disluihing  the  nervous  system.  The  rest  pro 
cured  through  its  iniitrrimentalily  is  divested  of  the  heaviness  and 
stupor  usually  the  effect  of  Opium,  and  the  patient,  though  taking  it 
continuously,  is  left  in  free  possession  of  his  faculties.  It  lias  for 
several  years  been  supplied  to  the  H.  C.  Dispensary,  by  order  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Bengal,  from  its  being  found  to  meet  Cholera  in 
India  beywnd  any  remedy  that  had  been  applied  to  that  fatal  disease. 
Captain  Jeremie,  from  whose  formula  it  is  prepared,  is  well  known  to 
scientific  persons  as  the  talented  improver  of  the  Patna  Opium.  It 
will  he  found  not  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  to  keep  any  time  in  any 
climate.  It  is  exceedingly  powerful  in  Cough,  especially  Consumptive 
Cnugh,  wherein  many  have  found  it  a  great  blessing,  in  Influenzu, 
Oout,  Tic  Douloureux,  Cholera,  and  Bowel  Complaints,  Rheumatism, 
and  Cancers,  in  Accouchement,  and  all  cases  whare  Opium  may  be 
desirable.  The  exceedingly  innoxious  properties  of  the  preparation 
have  been  proved  by  infants  of  a  few  weeks  old  having  taken  it  without 
any  cerebral  disturbance.  The  testimonials  of  many  talented  Gentle- 
men of  the  Profession  are  on  tlie  envelopes  of  the  buttles;  a  few  only 
of  the  names  are  given  here  of  those  who  have  approved,  viz : — 

Medical  Board  of  Bengal. 

Sir  Phillip  Crampton. 

Sir  David  Dixon.  Physician  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  PIvmoulh 

Dr.  Cookworthy,  Physician  to  Plymouth  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Watson,  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital,  London, 

J.  G.  Perr\',  Surtreon,  Foundling  Hospital,  London. 

Dr.  Rae,  Royal  Hospital.  Chatham. 

J.  R.  Martin,  Esq.,  (late  of  Calcutta,)  Grosvenor-street,  London. 

Dr.  Jackson,  late  Apothecary- General,  Bengal. 

Dr.  Graves,  Meath  Ilospital,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Hannay,  Professor  of  Physic,  Glasgow,  and  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Iiilinuary. 

Sr!  HinSon,  j  Soutli  Devon  Hospital. 

Prepared  only  by  Francis  Lean,  27,  George-street,  Plj-moutli, 
whose  signature  is  written  iu  red  Ink, on  the  pound  and  half-pound 
bottles  put  up  for  diapensing,  as  well  as  on  the  envelopes  of  the 
bottles  suld  at  2s.  9d.,  (a.  6il.,  and  Us.  accompanied  bv  tlie  stamp  of 
Barclay  and  Sons.  Farrinv'don-street,  London,  Wholesale  Agents. 
Agents  abroad,— Scott,  Thompson, and  Co.,  Calcutta;  Binneyand  Cu. 
Madras;   Treaclier  and  Co.,  Bombay ;    Menzies  and   Co..  Jamaica; 

w.  Blake,  Montreal,  of  the  Canaaas,    Sold  ftlso  by  all  respectable 
Druggists. 


RIGHT'S   PATENT  DRAG.— The   use   of 

a  drag  to  carriage*  being  admitted,  parties  wishing  for  safety 


and  relief  to  their  horses  ha 


■e  now  an  opportimity  of  having  one  on 


tliemo^timpro  ed  principle,  such  as  has  never  heen  offered  to  the 
public  before—the  carnage  beuig  skidded  or  released  at  pleasure  by 
the  person  dnviug  without  leaving  his  seat  or  skipping  tha  vehicle. 

All  who  are  iu  the  habit  of  driving  must  see  tlie  great  benefit  ob- 
tained ot  un.skidding  the  wheel  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  so 
tliat  if  another  13  to  ho  ascended  the  velocity  shall  nut  be  impeded 
whereby  time  ia  saved  and  the  horses  relieved  from  the  draugtit  as 
well  as  the  danger  avoided  in  backing  the  carria|,'e,  which  mimt'be 
done  under  any  other  system  to  reliev*  the  skid. 

An  obvious  saving  is  also  effected,  the  great  wear  nnder  all  former 
plans  being,  when  the  skid  is  not  required  yet  cannot  be  released. 

Wright's  Patent  Drag  has  now  been  in  use  for  tlie  last  iwo  years 
being  fixed  to  the  Rocket  Ventnor  Coach,  travelling  dailv  on  one  of 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Isle  ofWiglit;  tha  journey  from  Rv.li-  to 
Ventnoi,  thirteen  miles,  helng  performed  in  less  time  by  half  n'n  hour 
than  by  the  former  mode  of  skidding,  with  much  greater  ease  to  the 
horses,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors  as  shown  by  their 
testimonial. 

It  can  he  applied  witl  out  regard  to  the  pace  in  case  of  accident,  and 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  child  ten  years  of  age. 

Parties  may  be  supplied  with  the  apparatus  complete,  on  sppljing 
at  the  Office  of  the  Proprietor,  No.  22,  Church  St.,  Soho,  London. 

To  the  Proprietor  of  Hoval  Pier  Hotel,  Rvde. 

Wright's  Patent  Drag.  JuIv  25th,  1942.' 

Sir,— Having  had  your  drag  in  usa  on  tha  Rocket '  Coach,  running 
daily  from  Newport  to  this  place  and  Ventnor  and  back,  over  one  of 
the  most  hilly  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  during  the  last  two  seasons, 
we  express  our  satisfaction  in  its  usefulness,  affording  a  great  relief  to 
the  horses,  and  a  saving  of  time  full  half  an  hour  between  Ryde  and 
Ventnor,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  feel  assured  vour  drag  when 
known  will  he  generally  adopted. 

We  are.  Sir, 
GEORGE   RENDALL.  ) 

WILLIAM  LAMBERT,  Coachman.  J  Proprietors. 

JOHN   WHITTINGTON,  Coach  Builder) 
All  letters  prepaid. 

BRITANNIA    LIFE     ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY,  1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  IV.   Vict.  cap.  IX. 
DIRECTORS. 


Robert  Eglinton,  Esq. 
Erasmus  Rt.  Foster,  Esq. 
Alex.  Robert  Irvine,  Esq. 
Peter  Morrison,  Esq, 
H.  Lewis  Smale,  Esq. 
Thomas  Teed,  Esq. 


William  Bardgett,  Esq. 
S,imuel  Bevington,  Km. 
Wm.  Fechney  Black,  Esq 
John  Brightman  Esq. 
George  Cohen,  Esq. 
Minis  Coventry.  Esq. 
Jolm  Drewett,  Esq. 

AiroitoRs. 
J .  B.  Bavington,  Esq.— F.  P.  Cockerill,  Esq.— J.  D.  Dow,  Esq. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER. 

John  Clendlnning,  MD.,  F.R.S.,  16.  Wimpole  St.,  Cavendish  Square. 

STANDING  COl'KSEL. 

The  Hon  John  Ashley.  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy,  M.  P.,  Temple. 

soncrxOR. 

William  Bevan,  Esq.,  Old  Jewry. 

BASKER-S. 

Messrs.  Drewott  and  Fowler,  Princes  Street,  Bank. 

Tliis  Institution  is  enipowercil  by  a  ^uec^j  Aot  of  Parliameut.aiid 
is  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance  in  their 
fullest  extent  to  Policy-holders,  and  to  present  greater  facilities  and 
accrunmodation  than  are  usually  offered  by  other  Companies.  The 
decided  superiority  of  its  plan,  and  its  claim  to  public  preference  and 
support,  have  been  proved  incontestably,  by  its  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented success. 

Assurances  may  either  be  effected  bv  Parties  on 
TiiKiR  OWN  Lives,  or  by  Parties  iJixERESTEn  thereik  ok 
THE  Lives  of  others. 

The  effect  of  an  Aasurauce  on  a  persou's  own  lift  [s  to  create  at 
Once  a  Prnperty  in  Reversion,  which  can  by  no  other  .iieans  be  real- 
ized. Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  person  at  the  atru  of  Thirty, 
who  by  the  payment  of  £5  3s.  4d.  to  th*i  Briianiua  Life  ^ssiuancd 
Company,  can  hecema  at  once  possessed  of  a  beoueathable  (troperty, 
amounting  to  £1000,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  his  contltmliig 
the  same  payment  quarterly  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life,— a  cOn  - 
dition  which  may  bo  fulfilled  by  the  mere  saving  of  eight  shilliMgs 
weekly  in  his  expenditure.  Thus,  by  the  exerii  m  of  a  very  slight  de- 
gne  of  economy,  such,  indeed,  as  can  scarcely  be  felt  as  an  incon- 
venience, he  may  at  once  realize  a  capital  of  £1000,  which  he  can  he- 
queath  or  dispose  of  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o'clock. 

Detailed  Prospectusfs,  and  every  requisite  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  Assurances,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office. 

Peter  Morrison,  Resident  Director. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive 
and  injurious  metals,   called   Nickel  and  German   Silver,  sup- 
planted bythe  introduction  of  a  new,  and  perfectly  matchless  ALBA- 
TA  PL.\TE.     C.  WATSON,  {Ijte  Alderman,)  tl  and  42,  Barbica.v, 
and  16,  Norton   Folgati:,  aided  hy  a  person  of  Science  in  the  amal- 
gamation of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  public  notice  the  most 
beautiful  Article  everyet  offered  ;   possessing  all  the  richness  of  Silver 
in  appearance — with  all  its  durability  and  hardness— with   its  perfect 
sweetness  and  use — undergoing,  as  it  does,  a  Chemical  Process,   by 
which  all  that    is  nauseous  in   mixed  Metals  is  entirely  extracted— 
resisting  all  Acids— ma\   be  cleaned  as  Silver,  and  is  Manufactured 
nto  every  Article  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard. 

Talile  Spoons  and  Forks     -     -     -  per  doz.     Ifl    S 
Dessert  Ditto  -------       ditto       12    0 

Soup  Ladles     ----------        e     0 

Sauce  Ladles  ------         _--        lo 

Tea  Spoons     -------  per  doz. 

Gravy  Spoons       ---------        30 

C.  WATSON  begs  th«  Public  will  understand,  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from  Qold, 
than  HIS  Metal  is  from  all  others  :  the  Public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  animus  which  directs  the  virulent  attacks 
made  against  him  by  a  party  who  is  daily  suffering  from  the  unparaU 
leled  success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  his  New  Plate  since 
its  introduction.  C,  W..  unlike  this  party,  courts  comparison,  feeiing 
confident  that  the  result  will  establisli  its  pre-eminence.  Entire 
Services  of  Plate  Purchased.  41  &  42,  Barbican,  and  at  16,  Norton 
Folgate. 

PAPER  TEA  TRAYS,  42s.  :— a  full-sized  set  of  three,  Gothic 
Pattern,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others,  up  to  10  guineas  a  set ; 
a  set  of  three  convex  japan  trays.  10s.  ;  very  best  London  made  tea 
urns,  in  every  variety,  from  33s.  to  105s. ;  a  dozen  ivory  knives,  14s. ; 
a  dozen  dessert  ditto,  10s.  8d. :  carvers,  4s,  lid.  per  pair;  fenders, 
from  6s.  to  03s.  ;  flre  irons,  from  3s.  3d.  to  25s. ;  American  ovens,  to 
bake  before  the  fire,  4s.;  copper  kettle,  5s.  Gd. ;  copper  coal  scoop, 
lis.  6d.  iron  saucepans,  enamel  inside,  Is.  Cd.  npwards  !  and  every 
article  in  furnishingironmoneeryunusually  low.  Quality  Is  here  the 
primary  consideration,— hence  lts.| uninterrupted  success  for  50  years, 
and  Its  present  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  fur- 
nishing Warehouses  in  London. 
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TEAESLEY  OX  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT. 

.     J„st  Published,  royal  Bvo.  Pric.  7».  W.,  Coloured  Plates^ 

A    TREATISE  on  the  ENLARGED   TONSIL 

XI.  and  ELONGATED  U  VVLA,  in  conutxionivitli  defects  of  \  one, 
Socech  lle,,rinc  Rcspiralion,  DcBlu.ilio...  Nasal  Obstroc..o„,T  ,ro«l- 
Cou-hand  •  >'  imperfcct  developnie..Ion.ea  th  and  slrenclh  m^  ou,l,. 
B?-j"MEsYF.AiisLEy.  Surgeon  lo  the  Sactv.lle-strect  tar  Inst.lul.on, 
Autlior  of  "  Conlrihutious  to  .^ural  Surgery. 
*'  We  are  induced  to  notice 


I  account  of  the  novel  and 
imnoi-iaiitvie«  a  it  develops,  'sir.  Yearsley  has  ahly  pointed  out  the 
Sm  onue'ion  .hi  ifexiits  between  certain  morbid  conditions  of 
Se  t  'roa?  auj  ear  and  several  imperfections  of  the  vo.ce  and  speed 
HiV^reat  experience  ..„  these  subjects  entitles  all  he  say 
tention  and  consideration.  "—Times. 

Churchill.  Princes  Street.  Sobo. 


IIUCll  II 


HYD 
ci 


y  is  Publisbed,  in  One  Vol.  Svo.  Price  f.s. 

rVDROTHERAPIA  ;     or,    THE    AVATER 

CURE.  Adtlrc'^sf.lto  McdLi  nl  and  Noii-Medical  Men. 
Contenti— HUton-of  the  Wiiter  rvirc  and  of  Vincent  Pnesfinitz; 
hifl  Theory.  Practice",  &c. ;  Properties  uud  Bietetic  use  of  >\attr  as 
DrinkaadBath^;  Hvdrollicrapeulic  Operations,  Baths.  S:c.,  Diseases 
and  the  mil  Process  of  their  Treatment  l,y  Water ;  many  cases.  Rules 
for  Person-^  undergoing  the  Water  Curp;  for  Diet,  Stc.&c.  Illustrated 
with  a  Portrait  of  Vincent  Priessnitz.  and  several  Kneravines.  -r'" 
whole  founded  on  ol>servation  and 
iinJ  otiiei  continental  Establishment: 

iLondon :   John  Snow.  3.',  PaternoEtcr-ro\r ;  and  may  he  had  Ihrotish 


The 

Kuerience  made  at  Grafenhur^h 
B>  THOMAS  SMETHL'RST, 


all  Booksellers. 


Published,  In  Byo., 


,  with  Forty-one  finished  Wood  Engravings, 
lirico  12s.  cloth,  boards. 

A    TREATISE  on  the  NATURE   of  CLUB- 

Xl  FOOT  and  other  DISTORTIONS,  includinKtheitTrealment. 
both  «ith  and  without  Sureical  Operation  :  illustrated  by  •  Series  of 
Cases  and  numerous  Practical  Instructions. 

Bv  W.  J.  LITTLE,  M.D. 
Licentiate  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  ,   Member  oftlie  Royal 
CoUe-e  of  Sunreonsi    Lcctiu-er  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  ;    As- 
BistaiTt  Physician  at  the  London  HospilaU    PliysiciaD  to  the  Or- 
thoniedic  inslimtion.  kc.  ....-,  „r 

CoMEMs.-Opinions  of  Authors,  ancient  and  modern.  ■*  ariet.cs  of 
Club-Fool,  Svniptoms.  Anat.in.y,  Paibolopy.  Causes  Distortions  from 
Teethlnf.  Contrictions  from  Paralysis  and  Spasms,  Hysterical  Distor- 
tions, Clul>.Hand.  Contraction  from  Rheum.atisin,  Abscesses,  Irom 
loni;  continued  Confinement,  from  Accidental  Hupt.u-e  of  Tendo 
Achillis  ■  Medical,  Sursicil,  and  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Distortions ; 
Division  of  Tendons,  Explanation  of  Ssfety  of  the  Subciilaneou,  Ope- 
ration, Appendix  of  Cases  arising  from  various  causes.  Con  raclion  of 
the  Toes,  Contraction  of  the  Knee  and  Hip  Joints,  Cure  of  Anchylosis 
of  the  Knee  from  White  Swelling,  .%c- 

•■  Dt  I  iltle  nreseuls  us  with  a  great  deal  of  mailer  possessing  both 
oovcltv'  and  interest.  The  dravtings  interspersed  thr.iugliout  the 
work  'cxhibitinp  the  relative  appearance  of  the  various  distortions, 
both  befok-  and  after  operation,  are  cleverly  executed,  and  form  a 
very  "luable  addition  to  his  trcatise."-BRmsu   axd  Fok^cn 

'""Thi's'v^ume^^loiretlier-is  beyond  question  the  best  monograph. 
Foreign  or  En-tish,  upon  the  subject,  containing,  as  it  dose  not  only 
the  opinions  and  prkctice  of  Coiitinent.nl  writer.,  but  tlio  valuable  ad. 
ditions  made  by  Dr.  Little  to  this  branch  of  seience,  -T' 
TiMrs. 

•■  Dt.   I 


-Tut;  Medic 


1v-«.;".>  contains  a  nio.l  comprehensive  and  coni- 
of  the  causes,  varieties  and  treatment  of  club-foot. 


Wo  recomnie 
—Lancet. 
■•  Dr   Little' 


_  Treatise  w  ill  be  consulted  by  every  oper.stor,  and  is 

iiestlonably  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  the  season."— Lundov 


Medical  GazsriE 


JEFFS,  Foreign  Bookseller,  13.  Burlington  .\rca,le. 


H.  SILVERLOCK'S  ^ 
MEDICAL    LABEL 

WAREHOUSE 
PRINTING  orriCE, 

3,  Wardrotie   Terrace, 

doctors'  commons, 

where  may  be  Iiad  every  description  of  LABELS 
ready  Gdmmeb  and  Cut,  for  Itie  use  of  Sureeonn, 
Apothecaries,  wholesale  and  retail  CheTnieta,  Drug- 
gists, &r.  also  Fancy  Labela,  in  great  variety. 
Ornamental  Laliids  for  Bottles  and  Drawers  on 
Gold,  Green,  or  Yellow  Paper;  this  set  is  Engrufed 
in  a  superior  manner,  in  three  sizes,  with  the  new 
names,  according  lo  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  "■•'■' 
in  Books  or  Single  Labels  as  under  :— 
Single  Labels.  Yellow  or  Green 
Per  I>oz. 
Small  and  middle  siics  .  Is.  oa. 
Large  ....      19.  ed.     - 

In  Books,  Green  or  Y'ellow. 
Small  Size,  containing  103(1  Labels 
Middle  Size,  "         1 1»U  ditto 

Large  Sue,  "  S33  ditto 

The  Three  Sties  in  one  Book,  containing 

StWB  Labels 3  10    0 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS.  ij. 

»  ^_ ^ 

BKCRAVZWO    ANJ»    PRINTINO 

OP   EVEBI  DESCKIPTIOJI. 


Sold 


Gold. 

Per  Uoz. 

39.  Od. 

5!.  Od. 


0  17 

1  S 
1   U 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SVRGF.ON! 
HALL. 


'  .•lND  AP0THEC/*IES 


D 


B.  STEGGALL  continues  his  Lectures  and 


E.xaminations  for  tha  College  Bud  Hall,  and  all  other  M(dica] 
Bnarda.  Dr.  S.  has  removed  from  No.  17.  Bloomslmry-siiii.ire,  and 
his  Lecliire  and  Cla.-;s  Room  will  he  in  future  at  his  frivale  rcsid  ence 
No.  2,  Somhaniplon-street,  Bloonishury-stinare. 


QCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY  AND  ME- 

'^  CHA^lSM.  J.  Charles  Street,  Middlesex  Hospilal.— Tliis  Iiisti- 
tiitioQ  has  heen  established  to  afford  Medical  Gentleaien  .ind  others, 
at  a  rate  moderate  in  i>oint  of  expense  and  time,  a  thonnu-'h  kaoM  ledge 
of  the  Uenl:il  Art  iu  its  Practical  ;ts  well  as  Theorctit-al  l)i-i>:irlmt-nls. 
I'orticulars  iiia>  he  ascertained  on  entjuiiy. 


WINDSOR  CASTI.E, 

WYLDE  will  thank '^Mi'/gROS 

nd   him   another   of  the   Summer   Coat.s   for  HIS 


POLONEL 

SERe'^E  ?IIGHNKSS  the  DVKE  of  SAXE  COIiURG  GOTHA. 
mnde  txaclly  by  the  same  mcasoie  as  the  llirce  last,  and  of  the  colour^ 
of  the  lightest  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSJEAN. 
99    REGENT  OUADRANT. 

H.   R-   H.   PRINCE    ALBERT. 


COURT  SUITS,  with  steel 

BviltoHS.  and  Satiii  Ve^ts 

complete S 

ON  HIRE— from      .     .     .  1 
Deputy- Lieutenant's  Drcs- 

seafomplete 3( 

Cloth  Tronserb  from  18s.  to  1  ig  O^General  Ofllcer's  Complete 


A  GOOD  BEACK  DHESS 

COAT 2  JO  0 

Best  ditto,  dillo     .     .     .     .A    5  0 

Black  Frock  uud  Silk  Skirt 

Facmjrs 2  15  o; 

Best  ditto,  ditto     .     .     .     .   S  10  ^ 


Satin  Vests,  from  1Z«.  to 
Shawl  ditto 


0  12  n 


Outfit 

Regimeutnl  Coatee     .     .     . 

Shell  Jacket 

Sword  and  Frog  Belt       .     . 

Reu'imei.ial  Frock  and  But- 
ton   

K  very  large  assortment  of 
Tweed  Chesterncldb  from 


8     8  0 
2  10  0 


Juvenile  Presses  of  ever>'  descrip- 
tion, plain  and  elepautly  hraideit. 
Braided  Tmiic  Dresses  .     .  1   10  0 
PLAIN    SUIT    of    BEST 

LIVERY     that     can    be 

made 3   18  0 

OXFORD    MIXED    TWEFO    CHESTERFIELDS  f..r  CLERGY- 
MEN .-md  PROFESSIONAL  GENTLEMEN  ...£.'     0     o 
LAUIES'  RIDING  HABITS ■^•^     0     0 

F.  GROSJEAN  hess  to  Inv  before  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  ami  the 
Public,  the  principles  upon  wtiich  he  has  conducted  his  business  for 
the  last  tin  ycar^,  which  have  ensured  him  exteusivc  and  lUtteiuig 
palronap-e,  an  the  above  note  illustrates  :— 

l3l.  The  best  workmen  are  secured  by  paying  thein  a  fair  price  for 
their  work,  and  (ri^iug  Ibem  conslanl  tmploymenl. 

2d.  The  Cloths  -tre  bought  ai  the  First  Market  for  the  Lowest  Cash 
Prices. 

3d.  All  Arlicics  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate  profit  for  a  ijuick 
return,  as  nbove. 

Observe.— F.  GROSJEAN,    9!i,    QUADRANT,    REGENT   ST.. 
and  ICl.UXFOUD  STREET.  UL:ir  STUATFUUD  PLACE. 


0  0 


5  0 


PLATOWS  PATtrfT      1^ 


M«; 


8vo.  p.p.  112,  Price  Two  Shillings. 

WARBURTON'S    ANATOJIY    BILL; 

HOVGHTS  ON  ITS  MISCHIEVOUS  TENDENCY. 
"WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  ONE. 
FOUNDED  T-PON  AN  AVAILABLE  ANTISEPTIC  PRO- 
CESS.—One  of  the  leailinjr  objects  of  this  Pamphlel  is  to  show,  that 
the  interests  of  Medical  Pr.ictitioners  and  Students  »f  Anatomy  have 
been  sacrifuod  by  the  system  of  Monopoly  which  has  arisen  out  of  the 
partial  operation  of  the  present  Anatomy  Act— a  measure  the  advau- 
tapes  of  \vliicb  are  confined  to  a  privileged  few. 

By  WILLIAM  ROBERTS. 
London.    J.  OUivier.   b%   PaU   Mall. 


O^ 


FFICE    for    l^ATENTS   of    INVENTIONS 

1  REGISTRATION  of  DESIGNS.  14,  Linrnln's-inn-fields 
Inventors  and  capiialists  are  informed,  that  all  business   relating  lo 
sccurin--'   and  disposing  of  BRITISH  and   FOREIGN   PATENTS 
Preparritiofl  of  Specification'^,  ami  Drawings  of  Inventions,  is   expe- 
ditiously and  eeonomicallv  effected.  • 

Also.  REGISTRATIONS  under  the  New  Consolidated  Copyritrht 
of  Desi-ns,  Act  .■■.  S  r>  Vict.  cap.  100. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  nuicb  useful  information,  may  be  obtained 

and  reference  to  an  Alphabetical   List  of  Patents  anA  Registration 

made,  on    application   to   Mr.  Alexander    Prince.  14,  Lincoln's   Inn 

Fields     Branch  Office  in  Paris,  22,  me  de  la  Ferme  des  M.atturins. 

Also, 

THE  RECORD  OF  PATENT  INVENTIONS.  No.  4.  for  Jan., 
ijike  Is.  fd..  contains  all  the  Specifications  enrolled  in  Noveoi- 
lier  I  isls  Of  New  Patents,  several  Report-s  of  Patent  Law  Proceed- 
iii-^,  tc.  By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office  for  Pa- 
tents, 14.  Lincolns's  I»n  Fields,  where  orders  for  the  Record  may  be 
r.-rwarded.  i.Uo  to  the  Publishers,  W.  Lake,  170,  Fitet  Street;  Sber- 
nood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper.  Paternoster-row;  Weale,  Hish  liolLorn; 
Hebert,  Cheapaide;  and  throui-'h  any  Bookseller  in  the  I.  nited  King- 
dom. 


3  LATOW'S  PA- 
TENT AL'TOMATl)N 
COFFEE  UKN  is  now  luiivci- 
sallv  aJmilted  to  he  the  only  in- 
striimeut  which  fulllls  all  the  con- 
ditions reiiuired  for  making  the 
best  ColTfc.  By  a  train  of  simple 
natural  pruce;;fies  that  ^l^e  no 
trouble,  the  CofffC  is  scientift- 
cally  a!id  delicately  prepared  iu  a 
separate  vessi-l,  protected  fiom 
too  iW-rce  a  heat,  and  is  then  in- 
.■itautaneouniy  Altered  he.iutifully 
clcrir,  and  fit  for  use  without  the 
r.ji.liiist  lo'.s  of  hf»t  or  flavor. 

Sold  iuTiii,  J.ipan,  Uronze.Jtc, 
by  all  retpcclalde  IrtimnouiriT-i, 
iiiid  by  the  Faientcf,  55.  Ui-b 
llo.btin). 


PATENT    PERRYIAN    PENS. 

I'ikcs   rendered  aeccssible   to  all    Writers. 

JAMES  PERRY  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
M  ijeslv  aiut  IIR-H.  Prince  All.ert,  have  just  intrmlucetl  a  new 
variety  ..1  tlieir  excellent  Metallic  Pcrts,  In  boxes  containing  one  gro^s. 
itc  .  iii  cases  cuntaoiing  a  <|uanet  of  a  hundred,  and  on  cards;  all  or 
whicl.  are  niaiiutactuic  J  under  tlie  j.rotection  .i(  their  Patents  suitable 
lor  everv  description  of  writing,  and  superior  to  all  ordinary  slec  pens 
ill  Mueral  use.  J.  P.  5:  Co.  stronglj-  rccommena  Bankers,  Merchants, 
Exoorters  of  Metallic  Pens,  and  large  buyers  to  make  trulls  of  these 
articles,  in  the  fidl  confidence  the)  will  he  found  10  possess  more  of  the 
necessary  elasticity  for  the  proiiuction  ot  good  MTiting  than  any  other 
pens  at  a  similar  price. 

Pens  in  Boxes,  and  on  Cards. 

DOUBLE  PATENT  LARGE  BARREL  PENS,  in  Boxes,  con- 
tainhiR  one  dozen  with  H.l.l.r,  .ir  in  BoNes  of  three  do/cn  each.  Fine 
ur  .Medium  Points,  and  on  Cards  containing  nine  Pens,  wittl  Holder. 

DOUBLE  P-\TEXT  SMALL   B.\RREL    PEX.S.  in  lioxes,  con- 
taining one  dozen  with  Holder,  or  in  hoses  »f  thr 
or  twelve  dozen  each,  Fine 
Holder. 

DOUBI  E  PATENT  PENS,  No.  2,  in  li  xes,  contaiuingi  tlirte 
.hiicn,  six  dozen,  or  twelve  dozen  cmili,  with  FineJledluni,  or  ti"a 
Fine  Point.s.  ,        — 

CURVE-CUT  PENS,  in  hoxcs,  containing  Ihretf  dozen.^six^dozeii, 
or  twelve  dozen  each,  with  Fine  or  Medium  Poi 
tainins  nine  Pens,  with  Holder. 

DOUBLE  P.VfENT  PERRYIAN  FIITER 
Great  improvement  has  recently  heen  made  m  the 
this  articli.  The  Patentees  can  with  conSdence  rcconimcnj  I  « 
complete  for  general  use,  combined  with  Elegance  ™4  S-imPliC'l.  m 
its  attion.  J.  Pekrv  .■£  Co.  take  this  opportunity  10  aotiounce  th.at 
they  Willi  repair  any  of  their  Inkstands  without  charge  ;  or,  .fpreleried^ 
will  apply  the  present  improved  principle  to  ; 

sorts,  at  2s.  Cd.  eacli.-All  Inkstar  '    *■<  ' 

must  be  scut  caiTiage  free. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

"  It  possesses  the  advantage,  from  being  air-liaht,  of  preserving  Ink 
for  almost  any  period  of  time."— Times. 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  the  present  day  that  b» 
come  under  our  observation."— Morning  Herald, 

■■  It  is  really  most  ingenious,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lilM5 
to  get  otu  of  order."- John  Bull. 

PERBYIAN  LIMPID  INK.— This  Ink  has  a  llnwing  property 
neculiar  to  itself,  and  does  not  corrode  Metallic  Pens  as  other  Inks,— 
?S  tottlcs,  Cd  ,  Is.,  and  2i.  each.  Also,  in  POWDER,  M.  and  Is.  per 
Packet.— Solti  by  all  Stationers,  and  Dealers  in  Metallic  Pens,  and  at 
the  MamiT.ictory,  37,  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 


;  dozen,  si\  dozen, 
and  on  Cards  with 


and  on  Cards,  con- 


INKST.VND. 

I  the  Manufacture 


■  of  their  preceding 
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